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INDIAN OFFICERS—BOUNTIES—NAVVIES 
FOR THE CRIMEA. 


HE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH: 
4. My Lords, as I see the noble Lord the 
Minister for War in his place, I wish to ask 
him some questions which relate to subjects 
which have excited a great deal of interest. 
The first question relates to the position of 
the officers of the army of the East India 
Company as compared with that of the of- 
ficers in the service of Her Majesty’s army. 
A memorandum, dated the 25th of April, 
has been issued from the Horse Guards, 
and has appeared in the Gazette, which 
states— 

“That in order to remove any doubt which may 
exist as to the rank and precedence of the officers 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, it is 
Her Majesty’s pleasure that officers of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, whose commissions 
shall be signed by authorities duly deputed to do 
so by Her Majesty, shall have rank and pre- 
cedence with officers of Her Majesty’s regular 
army, according to the dates of their commis- 
sions, in all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions or 
elsewhere.” 


Now, he felt great gratification at finding 
VOL. CXXXVIII. [ramp seErizs. ] 





that an arrangement had been conceded 
which would be agreeable to the officers of 
the Indian service; but the officers of the 
Indian army have by common courtesy al- 
ways held in this country the same rank 
and precedence, which they would have 
had had they been entitled to hold in Eng- 
land the rank they held in India, and no 
doubt it will be agreeable to them to have 
their right to such rank and precedence 
properly established, instead of merely 
holding it by courtesy; but what I wish 
to know is, if this memorandum relates 
merely to their position in society, be- 
cause, if so, I should have thought that 
it would have more properly proceeded 
from the office of the Earl Marshal, or of 
the Lord Chamberlain, than from the War 
Office. I cannot help feeling that this 
memorandum, instead of raising hopes of 
further advantage to the officers of the 
Indian army, will rather tend to disappoint 
hopes which may have been entertained 
that the Government were prepared to go 
further, and to give to all officers holding 
brevet rank in India the same brevet rank 
in Her Majesty’s dominions here and else- 
where. Your Lordships must be aware 
that, from the year 1838, for nearly ten 
years great wars raged in our Indian do- 
minions, and that therefore the officers of 
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the Indian service have had the opportu- 
nity of making themselves masters of the 
practice and science of war—an advantage 
which has not been enjoyed by the officers 
of Her Majesty’s army, with the excep- 
tion of those who have served in India— 
and there obtained the same advantages 
as were enjoyed by the Indian officers. I 
rejoice, my Lords, that some officers of 
Her Majesty’s army now employed in the 
Crimea have had the advantage of witness- 
ing operations on an extensive scale in 
India. General Simpson, the head of the 
Staff, General Pennefather, General Sir 
Colin Campbell, all holding high command, 
and enjoying to a considerable extent the 
confidence of those under their command, 
and also Colonel M‘Murdo, who has been 
placed at the head of the Land Transport 
service, and Colonel Harding, the Com- 
mandant at Balaklava—who is, I believe, 
no relation of my noble and gallant Friend 
opposite—all these officers have seen ser- 
vice in India, and all of them acquired 
a knowledge of war under the late Sir 
Charles Napier. But there are other 
officers in the Indian service who have 
enjoyed similar opportunities of acquiring 
a knowledge of their profession, and who 
have commanded with distinction brigades 
which contained regiments of Her Majes- 
ty’s troops, and who have obtained great 
distinction in the Quartermaster General’s 
department. It does appear to me to be 
contrary to all reason that, when we have 
at our disposal officers who have acquired 
distinction in command where war has been 
carried on on a great scale, we should de- 
cline to avail ourselves of their services, 
and should employ in preference the ser- | 
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of Her Majesty’s service are admitted to 
such appointments in India? I cannot 
conceal from myself, nor do I think that 
any of your Lordships can be blind to the 
fact, that a great and growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction exists throughout the coun- 
try with regard to the conduct of the war, 
and that feeling is assuming proportions 
which are extremely alarming; and I much 
fear that, unless it be determined by Her 
Majesty’s Government to place the fittest 
men who can be found in command of all 
the divisions and brigades of the army, 
and in situations on the Staff, I much 
fear, I say, that a feeling will grow up 
with respect to persons in authority, which 
will be fatal, not only to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but which will go much further, 
and which will endanger the constitution 
of Government, by which authority has 
hitherto been administered in this country. 
I wish to ask the noble Lord another ques- 
tion, relating to a different subject. I see 
there is a memorandum, dated April 30, 
which, under the authority of an order in 
Council, raises the bounty given to men 
enlisting for two years to the same amount 
as that given to men enlisting for a longer 
period. Now, with regard to that memo- 
randum, I wish to know whether it is to 
be understood as establishing the principle 
that the bounty given to men who enlist 
for a longer period is to be the same as 
that given to men who enlist for two years 
only; and whether there is no difference to 
be made between those who enlist for the 
longer and those for shorter periods of ser- 
vice? If that be so, I fear that the result 
will be that all persons who are desirous 
of enlisting will enlist for the short period, 








vices of officers who, whatever the claim | because at the end of that period they will 
to distinction they may hereafter acquire, | have the option of re-engaging for a longer 
have had no opportunity of showing their | service, and with the certainty of receiving 
talents for war. It cannot surely be held } Some further bounty. It seems to me, too, 
that to appoint Indian officers to command | that men who enlist for the longer period 
would be an invasion of the privileges of | settle down better to the work and become 
Her Majesty’s service. At a recent pe-| better soldiers than those who are uncer- 
riod, and contrary to all former rule, a re- | tain whether they shall remain for a longer 
gulation of the East India Company has | period than two years only, and I would 
been made, permitting officers of Her Ma-| therefore prefer enlisting men for the 
jesty’s service to hold Staff appointments | longer period. But of this I am quite 
of a particular deseription, and not less | sure—that, if the same bounty is given to 
than twelve officers of that service now | men who enlist for two years as to those 
hold appointments which they could not! who enlist for a longer period, all will be 
formerly have held. Why, then, should | desirous of enlisting for two years. I think 
there not be a reciprocity, and Indian of- | that when this memorandum was issued, it 
ficers be admitted to Staff appointments, | would have been advisable to notify that, 
from which they have been hitherto ex- if the bounty given to men enlisting for 
cluded, and which they would fill with | two years was to be raised to the same 
great advantage to the country, as officers | amount as that given to men enlisting for 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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§ Navvies for {May 3 


the longer peried, the bounty of men en- 
listing for the longer period would also be 
increased. I fear, however, that in deal- 
ing with this question the noble Lord has 
made the same mistake with regard to the 
bounty offered as was made in the case of 
the militia, and the consequences of which 
we all so deeply deplore. My own impres- 
sion is, that, if instead of offering the li- 
mited bounty of 20s. to the militia upon 
reattestation, a higher bounty had been 
offered, a very large number of men would 
have been retained in the ranks of the mi- 
litia who have now returned to their homes. 
There is another point to which I wish to | 
eall the attention of the noble Lord. I am | 
told that steps have been taken to engage | 
the services of 1,000 navvies to work in | 
the trenches, and that these navvies are | 
to be placed under a gentleman who is to | 
have a salary of 2,000/. a year—that is, a | 
salary which is superior by 761. only to | 
the united salaries of a major general and | 
and a lieutenant general, and is superior by | 
about 2001. to the salary of all the officers | 
attached to the Quartermaster General’s | 
Department in the Crimea. I take it for | 
granted that those navvies will not consent | 
to serve for the same pay as that given to | 
the Sappers and Miners; and it is a matter | 
of serious consideration whether men em- | 
ployed in the same duties and exposed to | 
the same danger should be paid at different 

rates. What | desire to know is, whether it 

is true that it is intended to form a corps of 

this description, and, if so, whether it is to 

be of a military or civil character? I ean | 
hardly imagine it can be of a civil cha- | 
racter, because it must be employed under | 
fire like the rest of the troops; but if it 

be of a military character, what rank is 

to be given to this gentleman who is to | 
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specting the intended question and the 
nature and extent of the answer which he 
expected to receive. This has enabled me 
not only to meet the noble Earl in the 
same spirit evinced by him to myself, but 
also to give your Lordships the fullest 
information in my power upon the subjects 
to which he so ably refers. With refer- 
ence to the question which the noble Earl 
has addressed to me on the subject of the 
Indian officers, I may state that the me- 
morandum to which he adverts goes no 
further in its spirit than it does in its letter 
—namely, to confer upon those officers a 
social position and authority, which has 
hitherto been recognised by courtesy, but 
with respect to which some doubt pre- 
viously existed. No one can rejoice more 
than I do at any mark of favour bestowed 
upon officers of the Indian army, and no 
one would be more unwilling than myself 
to say anything which tends to detract 
from the praise which is due to them. 
They have for a very long period maintain- 
ed the honour of the British name through- 
out the vast terrritory in which that army 
has served, they have maintained the inte- 
grity of the Indian portion of the empire, 
and they have assisted in extending it; 
still it is my opinion, as well as that of 
many others, that the services and distine- 
tions of the Indian officers have been some- 
what unfairly used to put in the back 
ground, by comparison, the services and 
distinctions of the officers of the Queen’s 
service. I think, in a military point of . 
view, the opportunities those officers have 
had of practically learning the art of war 
in the Indian campaigns have certainly 
given them great advantages; but I do 
not hold that those advantages ought to 
entitle them to more than a fair considera- 





be rewarded with a salary which surpasses | tion, and they should not be used as an 
that of the officers on the Quartermaster | argument to prevent us from giving the 
General’s Staff? I desire, also, to know | officers in the Queen’s service the fair op- 
what is the difference between the pay to| portunities which that service affords of 
be given to this body of men and the Sap-| showing by his services to the country 
pers and Miners ; what authority is to be | whether they are able to carry out in prac- 


given to the officers commanding them 5 | 
and under what authority are the men to | 
serve ? | 

Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, upon | 
former occasions I have had to complain 
that when questions were asked notice was 
not given beforehand of the subject to 
which noble Lords intended to refer; but 


I am bound to state that in all cases in| 


tice the military knowledge which they 
already possess in theory. I cannot see, 
my Lords, because the Indian officers have 
already carved with their swords the way 
to military distinction, why the same op- 
portunities should be denied to the Queen’s 
officers of carving with their swords the 
way to the same military distinctions. I 
have seen it stated that the officers in the 


which questions have been addressed to | Queen’s service are now classed in two 

me by the noble Earl opposite, I have |classes—the Peninsulars, who are said to 

always received the fullest information re- | be too old to be effective; and the Know- 
, B2 
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nothings, who are too young to know any- 
thing. That is not a fair mode of describ- 
ing the officers of Her Majesty’s army ; 
for, reserving always the opinion that the 
services which are most calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of the country ought to 
be taken advantage of, I know of no reason 
why well educated and well trained British 
officers, although they may not have seen 
service, should not be allowed to go into 
active service. I am not one of those 
who would adopt the course of confining 
the services of the officers of the Queen’s 
army, whether belonging to the establish- 
ment or to the Indian army—for they are 
alike the Queen’s soldiers—and I am not 
narrow-minded enough to think that we 
ought to make a distinction between the 
officers of the two services. Although 
progress in reform in these matters is 
slow, it is also sure, and as an instance of 
the manner in which the subject is treated, 
I may refer to the fact that in the Act of 
last Session the office of Commander in 
Chief of the army in India was thrown 
open to ofticers of the East India Com- 
pany’s service. With regard to the ap- 
pointment of Queen’s officers to the staff 
in India, to which the noble Earl has 
alluded, I am given to understand that 
it has arisen more from accident than 
from any other cause—it happens that 
the staff situations in India are very 
numerous, and that they have been filled 
by officers of the Indian army, very much 
to the detriment of the performance of the 
regimental duties of that army; and it 
was found necessary to recall some of those 
officers to their regimental duties and on 
their recall the vacancies on the staff were 
filled by officers of the Queen’s army. 
Those are the circumstances, I am told, 
which form the ground of the statement 
which the noble Earl has just made. I do 
not believe that the officers of the Indian 
army were superseded by officers in the 
Queen’s service; but I am informed that 
the change was made in consequence of 
the number of Indian officers who held 
staff appointments, and that the change 
was necessary, in order that the regiments 
in India should be made the more efficient. 
With reference to the next question— 
namely, the bounty given to the recruits, 
that is a subject to which my attention was 
ealled by my noble Friend the Commander 
in Chief when the Act was first introduced. 
My noble Friend asked whether it was in- 
tended to sanction the principle that men 
enlisting under the new Act should receiye 


Lord Panmure 
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the same bounty as the men who enlisted 
under the Act of 1847. After maturely 
considering the subject—taking into view 
the fact that the men enlisted under the 
Act of 1847 were enlisted at the age of 
eighteen for ten or twelve years, that they 
had the opportunity, after five years’ ser- 
vice, of acquiring an addition to their pay 
for good conduct, and that they had the 
opportunity after the expiration of their 
first term of service, of re-engaging them- 
selves for a second period; taking also 
into consideration that none of these ad- 
vantages will accrue to the men who enlist 
at the age of twenty-four for a service of 
two or at the most of three years, that the 
men who would enlist would probably be 
between the ages of twenty-four and thirty- 
five, who, from their habits of labour, 
would be, even if not efficient as drilled 
soldiers, efficient as strong men—I did not 
feel myself justified in giving to those men 
a lower rate of bounty than we gave toa 
boy of eighteen years. It must be re- 
membered, too, that none of these regula- 
tions are permanent, but may be varied 
according to circumstances; and if I find 
that that arrangement is such as to create 
discontent or prevent the enlistment of 
young men of eighteen years and upwards, 
I may consider whether some alteration 
may not be required. With regard, my 
Lords, to a general increase of bounty, I 
perfectly agree with the noble Earl that an 
increased bounty will, at all times, obtain an 
increased number of recruits, and probably 
before very long I may have to propose to 
your Lordships to increase the bounty in 
order to augment the army ; but it is natu- 
rally my wish not to take that course until 
it is absolutely necessary. With regard to 
the question of navvies, it is under the 
consideration of the Government to form a 
corps of nayvies, not for the purpose of 
working specially in the trenches, but for 
earrying on the general work of the army, 
which has hitherto been done by the Sap- 
pers and Miners and by the private soldiers, 
and the execution of which I am sorry to 
say has hitherto been detrimental to the 
health of the men. Yet this work must 
be done; and in order to obviate the diffi- 
culties suggested by the noble Earl ona 
previous night, and to carry out the views 
of the noble Earl of having as many fight- 
ing men as possible at our disposal, it is 
considered that we may attach, under the 
command of the engineers, a body of nav- 
vies of stout working men, who will be 
sent out for the purpose of working either 
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in the trenches or in the camp, as cireum- 
stances may require, while the army is 
engaged in the siege. No definite sum 
has been fixed upon as the amount of pay- 
ment to these individuals; but it is utterly 
impossible to expect that men will come 
from civil employments, either in the ca- 
pacity of labourers or of directors, for the 
usual pay given to the officers and men in 
Her Majesty’s service. I have only this 
to say, that I shall endeavour, if I think 
it for the public service that such a corps 
should be formed, to obtain proper men at 
the lowest possible remuneration; and I 
shall not recommend the adoption of any 
such corps unless I am convinced that the 
benefit likely to result from its adoption 
will be so great as to eounterpoise the in- 
convenience that I cannot but see may 
arise from employing individuais with the 
army at a higher rate of pay than that 
paid to the officers and men belonging to 
Iler Majesty’s service. This corps on 


being formed will be under the command 
of Major General Jones as commanding 
engineer, all the arrangements would be 
directed entirely by him, the men being at 
the same time under the immediate control 
of their own superintendents. 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 


that the appointment of Her Majesty’s 
officers on the staff of the Indian army 
was not an exceptional case, but was in 
consequence of the adoption of a new prin- 
ciple; there must, however, have been 
suificient authority to warrant that altera- 
tion of the rule. No doubt the paucity 
of officers in the Indian army might have 
been the cause of the alteration, but it 
certainly involved altogether a new prin- 
ciple. 


EMBARKATION OF TROOPS TO THE 
CRIMEA. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY rose 
for the purpose of repeating the question 
which he put to the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for War, on a previous evening. 
The noble Lord on that occasion com- 
plained that the notice of the question he 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) intended to put 
was not sufficiently explicit. He could 
assure the noble Lord that it was not from 
any want of courtesy that he did not enter 
more into detail. The whole matter was 
comprised in the very smallest compass, 
as it was simply reminding the noble Lord 
of what must have passed through his own 
office. With regard to what occurred the 
other night, their Lordships must be con- 
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vinced of one fact, namely, that the noble 
Baron knew nothing of the circumstances of 
the case. On that occasion the noble Baron 
laid the whole blame of the transaction on 
the Quartermaster General. Whether that 
was just or not it was not for him to say ; 
but he thought after that imputation by the 
noble Lord, the country had a right to know 
on whom the blame ought to rest, and who 
were the parties by whom a body of troops 
were despatched for foreign service. He 
had always understood that, when the 
Minister for War had received [ler Ma- 
jesty’s Commands for such a purpose, he 
communicated with the Commander in 
Chief at the Horse Guards, and that after 
conferring together, they made an appli- 
eation to the Admiralty for the transport 
of those troops ; and that on receiving the 
necessary information from the Admiralty, 
the Quartermaster-General was then di- 
rected to take measures for their removal. 
It was essentially necessary to know who 
was to blame in this matter, and why the 
Guards were sent to Portsmouth for em- 
barkation before the ship Alma was ready 
to receive them. The blame of this trans- 
action had been shifted from one quarter 
to another until it was impossible to find 
to whom it should attach. He hoped, 
therefore, the noble Baron would be able 
to give their Lordships some information 
on the subject. 

Lorp PANMURE said, nothing had 
been further from his intention than to 
contradict anything which the noble Mar- 
quess had stated. What he had said was, 
that he had heard for the first time from 
the noble Marquess that the events to which 
he had called attention had taken place. 
If the noble Marquess had given him notice 
of his intention to call attention to those 
events, he would have prepared himself to 
give an explanation of them, and would 
have entered into the details of the facts 
the other night ; but all the notice he had 
received was, that the noble Marquess in- 
tended to put a question with regard to 
the embarkation of the Guards on board 
the Alma. The noble Marquess asked what 
were the regulations for the embarkation 
of troops for foreign service? Formerly 
the Secretary at War determined what 
regiments were to be sent abroad ; and it 
then rested with the Commander in Chief 
to make the arrangements with the Admi- 
ralty and the other authorities as to the 
embarkation of the troops that might be 
required. Now, however, it was different, 
and when it was settled what troops were 
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to go abroad, the Secretary for War signi- | 


fies to the Transport Board the number of 
troops that were to embark and the time 
of the embarkation, the Transport Board 
provided tonnage for those troops by the 
day named; the embarkation is then car- 


ried on by the officer of the Quartermaster | 


General’s department in conjunc‘ion with 
the officers of the Transport Board. With 
respect to the Alma, on the 20th of March 
the Admiralty had notified to the War 


Department that the Alma would be ready | 


about the 5th of April to receive 1,420 
men. The Alma was fitted at Liverpool, 
and 420 men of the 18th, 71st, and 50th 
regiments were 
went to Portsmouth to embark the Guards. 
She had been surveyed by the officer 
attached to the Transport department at 
Liverpool, and reported to be fitted to carry 
1,420 men, and she had also been passed 


by Colonel Scott, the inspecting officer at | 


Liverpool, as fitted to carry that number. 


When she went round to Portsmouth she | 


was reported by the officer there to be in- 
capable of carrying that number, and he 
believed this report arose from the fact 
that, while at Liverpool they had calculated 
that a certain number of men would be 
constantly on deck and upon watch, they 
had not taken that circumstance into con- 
sideration at Portsmouth. The authori- 
ties therefore determined that the vessel 
could not carry more than 1,048 men. In 
consequence of this report, the detachments 
of the 18th, 71st, and 50th regiments were 
disembarked at Portsmouth, were marched 
into barracks, and remained at the depot | 
waiting for further orders. His noble 
Friend (Viscount Hardinge) reminded him | 
that the commanding officer at Liverpool | 
had written to say that the ship was capa- 
ble of carrying 1,420 men. After some 
delay—which he thought had been some- | 
what exaggerated—in landing the detach- | 
ments and embarking the Guards, the 
vessel sailed. The whole of the statements 
concerning the Alma were considerably | 
exaggerated. A statement had been made 
that a large portion of the baggage of the | 


troops which had disembarked were car- | 


ried in the Alma to the Crimea. He had 
found upon inquiry, that nothing belonging 


to those troops was carried off except a 


couple of articles belonging to two officers, 
and he was sure that if these officers had 
taken the slightest pains to look after 
them both 
been rescued. 


Lord Panmure 
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embarked there ; she then | 


of those articles would have | 
There had been some mis- | 
take with regard to the embarkation of the 
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baggage belonging, not to the detachment 
of the Guards which then embarked, but 
to the Guards already in the Crimea. 
With regard to the orders and the counter 
orders which had been issued, he had to 
state, that two of these counter orders had 
arisen from the fact that a storm had taken 
place at Portsmouth, which had prevented 
the Alma from being brought into a posi- 
tion proper for the embarkation of the 
troops, but due notice of this cireumstance 
had been given to the troops before they 
had left London. He had received com- 
munications from officers who sailed in the 
vessel, to the effect that, whether as re- 
_ garded their accommodation or that of the 
;men, none of them had ever experienced 
more comfort in a transport, nor had the 
health of the men ever been a subject of 
iless anxiety than while they had been on 
board the Alma. With regard to another 
question of the noble Marquess he begged 
| to state that he (Lord Panmure) had fallen 
into a mistake the other night ; it was his 
| impression that every regiment which had 
| embarked from this country had embarked 
with the Minie rifles. He was happy to 
state that all the men who embarked for 
the East, whether in regiments or detach- 
ments, were as far as possible, trained to 
the use of the Minie rifle ; but as it was 
desirable to carry on the usual drill on 
board the vessel which could be better 
done with the old arm, they were armed 
with the smooth-bore musket, which they 
|} exchanged at Constantinople for the Minie 
| rifle, which was kept in store there for 
that purpose. He thought this a sufficient 
explanation of the circumstances ; ; and he 
had further to say, that the result of the 
| inquiries he had made convinced him that 
‘the Quartermaster General was free from 
all personal blame in the matter, and that 
| if any confusion had taken place it lay be- 
tween the district officers at Liverpool and 
|! at Portsmouth, who had reported differently 
|as to the capacity of the ship, and the 
|number of men she could properly carry. 
'There was a desire to send the men on 
board as quickly as possible, and if an 
error had been made, it was on the right 
side, namely, to adopt that arrangement 
which enables the troops to be conveyed 
with the greatest comfort and the greatest 
possible consideration for their sanitary 
condition. The result was, that there had 
been no complaint of overcrowding, and, 
indeed, none could arise in this ease. 
Tne Kart or HARDWICKE had heard 
a statement made by the noble Lord which 
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could not fail to raise in the minds of their 
Lordships various reflections as to the con- 
duct and the present state of the War De- 
partment in general, and as to this embar- 
kation in particular. It struck him as 
being very curious to see the noble Lord, 
who must be considered a civilian, en- 
tering into an explanation of the details of 
all the different branches of the War Ad- 
ministration, when a distinguished general 
—the Commander in Chief of the army— 
was sitting at the nobie Lord’s right hand 
and acting as his tutor by telling him what 
to say upon the subject. This was a bit 
of machinery whieh he ventured to say 
would not work. If he understood the noble 
Lord rightly, he stated that the system 
now was, for the Secretary for War, when 
he wished to send troops abroad, to write 
to the Transport Board, and then the 
Transport Board communicated with the 
Admiralty; and then the Secretary for 
War informed the Commander in Chief, 
and then the embarkation took place ; 
whereas, under the old system, as he was 
informed, a simple communication took 
place between the Commander in Chief 
and the Admiralty. 

Lorp PANMURE said, he had been 
informed by his noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
that the mode formerly adopted was, that 
when a regiment was required to be sent 
abroad, the Secretary for the Colonies in- 
formed the Admiralty of the fact, and the 
Admiralty provided the proper amount of 
transport service. 

Eart GREY said, perhaps he might be 
allowed to state, in corroboration of his 
noble Friend’s remarks, that the usual 
course was for the Secretary for War to 
state to the Admiralty that such and such 
regiments were about to be sent abroad on 
such and such a day, and that department 
provided the necessary amount of trans- 
port. 

Eart MINTO was understood to corro- 
borate the observations made by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for War (Lord Pan- 
mure). 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE had mis- 
understood the observations of his noble 
Friend (Lord Panmure). It appeared now 
that no alteration had been made in the 
mode of communication. With regard to the 
Alma, it appeared that considerable differ- 
ence of opinion had prevailed, for, whereas 


at Liverpool she was considered capable of | 
carrying 1,400 men, it had been thought | 
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some clear definition would be given as to 
how many men could be sent out in pro- 
portion to the tonnage, and as to whether 
the men should be under the deck or not 
under deck. He remembered having once 
seen 4,000 men embarked in a ship of 
2,000 tons, and sent from Constantinople 
to Samos. They were not permitted to 
move from their places. It appeared to 
him that the various opinions entertained 
at the various ports of embarkation would 
very materially damage the means of 
conveyance. It was absolutely necessary 
that some distinct arrangements should be 
made with regard to the embarkation of 
troops. 


LOAN BILL, 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved the second reading of the Loan 
(16,000,0007.) Bill, and gave notice of 
his intention to move the suspension of 
the Standing Orders, so as to pass it 
through its remaining stages on the 
morrow. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE knew the neces- 
sity of not impeding the passing of such a 
measure, but there were some portions of 
the Bill which called for remark, and he 
hoped that an opportunity would be afford- 
ed on the morrow to have a discussion 
on it. : 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that he 
must ask for the usual indulgence of their 
Lordships in rising to address them for the 
first time. He could not avoid, on this Bill 
being presented to the House, expressing 
his concern at the circumstances which had 
arisen which rendered the presentation and 
acceptance of the Bill before their Lord- 
ships almost imperative—he alluded to the 
failure of the negotiations at Vienna— 
which he and the country considered as 
the evidence of an indefinite prolongation of 
the war. Ile had hoped, as it was the evi- 
dent interest of all parties, that some ar- 
rangement might have been entered into 
for the pacification of Europe, and he could 
not now avoid expressing his great concern 
that this expectation had been disappoint- 
ed. As it was, however, with war in pro- 
spect, it had become our duty to direct our 
attention to the means of carrying it on 
with vigour. He found that two burdens 
of no inconsiderable extent were to be en- 
tailed upon the corniry, and of these the 
present Bill for raising by loan 16,000,0001. - 
formed an important item, The Estimates 


at Portsmouth that she could only carry, for the present year for carrying on the 
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almost an equal sum was required for the 
army; the Ordnance Estimates were be- 
tween 7,000,000/. and_8,000,000/., while 
3,000,0007. more were devoted to other 
military purposes; the expenditure in the 
whole amounting to 44,000,000/. The 
present Loan Bill had passed the ordeal in 
another place, which might be considered 
more directly the guardian of the public 
expenditure, and it might perhaps be 
thought presumptuous in him to offer any 
remarks on it. He did not, however, in- 
tend to offer any direct opposition to the 
Bill, but at the same time he must say 
that it was of a nature to excite some dis- 
cussion and criticism. Out of doors it was 
asked by those who were engaged in the 
trade and commerce of the country, why 
had not the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer come into the money market for the 
full amount required—that was, for some 
20,000,0002. or 21,000,0007. of deficiency 
—instead of coupling the loan with other 
devices, and laying on additional taxes 
direct and indirect. He did not go the 
full length with those who would have the 
whole raised by loan, but he went so far 
as to think that this additional taxation 
was an earnest of the apprehension of the 
Government that the war would be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. If there had been any 
reason for believing that the war would 
have ceased in six or twelve months, then 
he should have concurred with those who 
considered it unwise to resort to this 
mode of indirect taxation by levying ad- 
ditional duty on articles which entered so 
largely into the consumption of the work- 
ing classes, and which would tend to dis- 
turb those fiscal arrangements which had 
been made with the general consent of the 
people. If, on the other hand, there was 
reason—and he feared that there was too 
much—to apprehend that war would be 
prolonged much beyond twelve months, 
then he agreed with the policy which in- 
cluded articles of general consumption in 
the means for raising the required amount 
to carry on the war, as it was necessary, 
in such case, to attempt to restore to some 
extent the indirect taxation whicl had been 
too hastily abandoned. If, therefore, they 
were to regard the proposition of the Go- 
vernment as an indication that the war 
would not be concluded within a short time, 
he was willing to agree to their proposal. 
Such he knew were the feelings of the 
mercantile classes, and he did not hesi- 
tate to give his sanction to and express his 
opinion upon them. He must confess that 
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the prospects before us were somewhat dis- 
heartening, and express the concern of this 
country and of the whole of Europe that 
the negotiations for peace had been brought 
to a close; and he only hoped that those 
mistakes which had arisen in carrying on 
the war on the part of the Government, 
and the profuse expenditure of the public 
money without adequate results, would 
also be brought to a close. He considered 
that up to this moment Ier Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not taken all the steps which 
they might have taken, and ought to have 
taken, towards bringing the war to a suc- 
cessful termination. He could not help 
reverting to this time last year, when, in 
the Estimates brought before their Lord- 
ships, the expense of carrying troops as 
far as Malta was contemplated, and, at the 
same time, the expense of the return of 
those troops was also estimated. He could 
not help recollecting that the noble Lord, 
one of the most distinguished Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, in another 
place, whom he could only describe as the 
unsuccessful negotiator of the interests of 
this country at Vienna, seemed last year 
to entertain a trifling opinion of the war in 
which they were about to engage, and 
declared that it was so far from being an 
objection to the reform measure which he 
introduced that he considered it rather 
favourable, at the same time that they 
were entering upon a war with the most 
colossal Power in Europe, to engage also 
in a civil war at home for the question of 
reform in Parliament. These considera- 
tions would now press on his mind, because 
he had seen what the Government had at- 
tempted, and also that they were not even 
at present fully aware of the importance of 
having recourse to all their resources for 
the purpose of putting an end to the war. 
Although the Government had called on 
Parliament and on the people for these 
large supplies, they had as yet neglected 
to avail themselves of other means in their 
power of distressing the enemy. That 
question had been brought before the 
House of Commons, and it had been men- 
tioned in their Lordships’ House, but he 
could not consider that it had had a fair 
consideration or deliberation by the limited 
number of noble Lords who had attended 
on that occasion. His belief was, that in 
addition to those resources in our own 
country which we had drawn upon, we 
should have directed our attention to the 
stoppage of the commerce of Russia. ile 
trusted that an opportunity would be afford- 
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ed for entering fully into that subject, and 
he would put a notice on their Lordships’ 
books when he would draw attention to 
the question of vigorously arresting Rus- 
sian commerce. Having now shadowed 
out some of the main objections entertain- 
ed to this loan, and in doing so discharged 
what he felt to be a duty, he would not 
trespass further on the attention of their 
Lordships, but would conclude by thanking 
them for the indulgence which they had 
extended to him. 

Bill read 2*; Committee negatived; and 
Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE, &ec. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in pre- 
senting a petition from the Metropolitan 
Sanitary Association for inquiring into the 
meaning and intention of the Metropolis 
Water Act, took occasion to call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the subject to 
which the petition referred. The noble 
Earl, who was very indistinctly heard, was 
understood to commence by alluding to 
the differences of opinion which prevailed 
among authorities on this question as to 
the best mode of carrying out a proper 
system of drainage and of water supply 
for the Metropolis. The rival theories 
extant on this important subject had been 
Jong debated, and, while the protracted 
controversy continued, the most serious 
inconvenience and injury resulted to the 
public from the unsettled state of the ques- 
tion. In fact, this was another example 
of the truth of the old adage, ‘‘ Delirant 
reges, plectuntur Achivi.” Large sums 
were expended in remedying partial evils, 
which would be sufficient, if judiciously 
applied, to provide a perfect system of 
drainage and an adequate supply of water. 
The Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers 
proposed to expend 3,000,000/. in the 
construction of a main line of drainage for 
the whole metropolis, while a rival plan 
for accomplishing the same object was 
stated as likely to cost only 1,000,0000. 
Again, the great Victoria Sewer, which 
had been intended as the commencement 
of a vast trunk drainage for that por- 
tion of the metropolis which lies south of 
the Thames, the cost of which had been 
estimated at about 14,000/., but which 
in reality had exceeded 35,0001., was at 
this moment in ruins, and the estimated 
repairs amounted to 15,0002. It was 
clearly worth while to. ascertain whether 
this 15,0007. was to be expended upon a 
system good or faulty in its principles. 
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There was considerable difficulty in find- 
ing a competent tribunal to decide this 
question. Two modes of doing so were, 
first, either by appointing a commission of 
scientific and professional men, or, secondly 
by a select committee of their Lordships’ 
House. If the first of these courses were 
adopted, it might be difficult to obtain the 
services of gentlemen whose opinions would 
earry sufficient weight with them, and who 
at the same time were not already pledged 
to any particular view of the subject. On 
the other hand, a Committee of their 
Lordships’ Ilouse, if appointed, should 
give up all @ priori or abstract reasonings 
on the matter, and content themselves 
with inquiring into the comparative failure, 
or success of the respective systems which 
had been tried. The question was one 
affecting the well-being of all classes alike, 
whether rich or poor ; and it derived ad- 
ditional urgency from the circumstance 
that the epidemic which visited the metro- 
polis last year allowed a shorter interval 
between the premonitory symptoms and 
the crisis of the disorder than was the 
case at former periods of its occurrence, 
and it was most desirable that adequate 
precautions should be taken beforehand in 
order to mitigate the severity of cholera, 
should it unfortunately reappear among 
us. At present the sanitary condition of 
some of the largest squares of the metro- 
polis was very defective, and even the 
walls of the building in which their Lord- 
ships were then assembled were sapped by 
rotten sewers and festering heaps of abom- 
ination. Te felt satisfied that no effective 
reform could be hoped for unless the whole 
management of the drainage of the me- 
tropolis was confided to some central con- 
trolling body. 
Petition to lie on the table. 


CONFERENCES AT VIENNA. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, before the House adjourns, I wish 
to take this opportunity of apologising to 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
for having quitted the House on a previous 
evening. My absence gave rise to some 
remarks upon his part with which I cer- 
tainly have no fault to find, because it is 
my business to be here to answer any 
questions and attend to any matters which 
may arise in connection with the depart- 
ment over which I have the honour to pre- 
side. I left the House on the evening re- 
ferred to because there was a great deal 
of business at the Foreign Office waiting 
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my return, and also because I thought 
that the noble Marquess near me (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) had stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government would lose no 
time in giving that information to the 
House which your Lordships have required 
on the subject of the late negotiations at 
Vienna, and that no statement would con- 
sequently be expected from me on that 
night. I trust, however, that your Lord- 
ships will not be under the very erroneous 
impression that Her Majesty’s Government 
had any intention to withhold the fullest 
information on this important subject which 
they could give to the House; and for 
myself, I trust that I have always shown 
a readiness to answer any question that 
might be put to me, so far as I was able 
to do so without detriment to the public 
service. I consider it a duty imperative 
and incumbent upon me, in a time of so 
much intense and natural anxiety to be 
correctly informed with respect to those 
important matters, to afford to your Lord- 
ships all the information in my power; but 
I have too often experienced your Lord- 
ships’ indulgence in these matters to be- 
lieve that even now you would wish me to 
divulge anything which I believed at the 
present moment would be prejudicial to 
the interests of the country. As a proof, 
my Lords, of the spirit in which the ne- 
gotiations at Vienna were carried on, and 
the desire of the Governments of France 
and England to do nothing that should 
offend either the honour or dignity of 
Russia, I may state—as indeed I men- 
tioned the other evening in answer to a 
question put to me by my noble Friend— 
that the plenipotentiaries of Russia were 
invited themselves to take the initiative, 
and to propose the measures which they 
thought would best carry out the principle 
of the third basis of the negotiations, to 
which they had already given their assent. 
The Russian plenipotentiaries acknowledg- 
ed, as they could not fail to do, the spirit 
which had induced this course; but, some- 
what to the surprise of their colleagues, 
they announced that they were without in- 
structions upon that important subject, and 
that it was necessary for them to refer to 
St. Petersburg. The time necessary was 
given them ; but in the meantime the Allied 
Powers declined to alter the order in which 
the Four Points were originally placed, 
and refused to discuss the fourth point, 
upon which it was possible some conces- 
sions might be made, until the third point 
was disposed of. When the Conference 
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was again called together to receive the 
answer which had arrived from St. Peters- 
burg, the Russian plenipotentiaries an- 
nounced that they had no proposal what- 
ever to make; and the allied plenipoten- 
tiaries then submitted to them a scheme 
which, I should think, Russia, without any 
hurt to her dignity, but with very much 
addition to her honour as a first-class Eu- 
ropean Power, might have accepted, if she 
had been inclined to prove to the world 
that her policy was as pacific as she had 
always aflirmed it to be, or to remove the 
uneasiness of Europe by giving guarantees 
against future acts of aggression which she 
declared she did not contemplate. The 
Russian plenipotentiaries asked forty-eight 
hours to consider these plans, and at the 
end of that time absolutely rejected them, 
as well as of another plan put forward by 
the French plenipotentiary, and agreed to 
by us, for excluding all vessels of war 
from the Black Sea, and rendering it a 
sea for commercial purposes alone. The 
Conferences were then suspended—they 
were not actually broken off—and no time 
for another meeting was then appointed. 
My noble Friend (Lord John Russell) left 
Vienna on the 23rd of last month; M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys stayed two or three days 
longer. Lord Westmoreland and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys were invited by Count Buol, on 
the part of the Russian plenipotentiaries, 
to attend another Conference, in order to 
receive propositions from them. M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys and Lord Westmoreland agreed 
to attend this Conference; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have the form of the 
proposal then made by the Russian pleni- 
potentiaries, but have not yet received the 
protocols which contain the discussions 
which have taken place, But we have 
seen quite enough to enable us to concur 
in the opinions of the allied plenipoten- 
tiaries, that the proposals of the Russian 
Government were not of a character to 
promote or accomplish the objects contem- 
plated by the third basis of the negotia- 
tions. This, my Lords, is the present 
state of affairs; and although we shall 
certainly not object to these Conferences 
meeting again, provided there is anything 
of a real and substantial character in the 
proposals put forward, yet we think that, 
after they have been suspended, their 
meeting again without any real or specific 
object might give the erroneous notion that 
the negotiations were being carried on, 
while, in fact, that was not the case. The 
protocols shall be laid upon the table of 
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the House without delay, and your Lord- | the papers which have been promised, and 
ships will see in those protocols not simply | which I am glad to find are not alone to 
a record of the conclusions which have | contain the mere decisions and opinions 
been come to, but the report of the dis- | of the various Powers that were present at 
eussions which took place, and of the opi- | the Conferences, but also the arguments 
nions expressed by the plenipotentiaries of | and grounds upon which those Powers 
each Power present during the Conference. | | based their respective conclusions. Un- 
I think your Lordships will not consider | | doubtedly, from such a collection of docu- 
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the statement which I have had the honour 
to make either satisfactory or conclusive, 
unless I am able to inform the House of 
the course which the Government of Aus- 
tria intends to take in these matters. It 
is upon this particular point that I am at 


present anxious to observe that prudent | 


reserve for which upon previous occasions 


ments we may gain considerable light, not 
only as to what is past, but also on what 
is of still more importance—our prospects 
for the future. But I must say that, al- 
though I concur with the noble Earl that 
no prospect, however slight, of obtaining 
a safe and honourable peace should be 
sacrificed by this country, yet I have heard 


from him, almost with feelings of regret, 
I have thought that the circumstances of | that after an extent of forbearance has 
the case really demanded it. My reasons | been shown on the part of the allied Pow- 
for this are, that when the sittings of the | ers in limiting their demands upon Russia 
Conference were suspended, Count Buol | to an extent the good policy of which may 
expressly stated that he considered that | be open to serious question, the proposi- 
the means for arriving at a basis of nego- | tions of the Allies having been totally 
tiations were not exhausted, and that it ‘rejected, and no counter propositions—at 
would be the special duty of Austria to| least, none of a reasonable character— 
endeavour to discover some mode of attain- | having been offered by the enemy—lI must 
ing that end consistently with the engage- repeat, that I learn with regret that fresh 
ment which she had entered into with | propositions and fresh negotiations are still 
other Powers. My Lords, whether any | |in prospect, because I fear that they can 
proposal that may be thus framed will be | have no other object but that of wasting 





I have received your indulgence whenever 


likely tc be satisfactory to Her Majesty’s| time and prejudicing the cause of the 


Government I am sure I cannot venture to | 
say; but on a question of such magnitude, 
as whether it may be possible to conclude | 
a safe and honourable peace, I am per- | 
suaded that your Lordships will feel that 
any proposition that may be made to us} 
should receive a patient and unprejudiced | 
consideration from Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment—and the more so, as that conside- 


ration is at the same time quite compatible | 
with the vigorous prosecution of military | 


operations—and also that the consideration | 
of those subjects, or the prospects of peace | 
which may be possible, should not be in| 
any way endangered by premature discus- | 
sions or announcements. 


Tne Earn or DERBY: My Lords, I, 


should regret, as much as any of your 


Lordships, that the noble Earl should dis- | 
close anything which it would be preju- | 


dicial to the public interests to disclose 
prematurely : — nevertheless, I must be 
permitted to say that the statement which 
he has just made to your Lordships ap- 
pears to me to be of a very unsatisfactory 
nature. 


necessary that we should have before us 


Undoubtedly, before discussions | 
ean take place in this House Upon the | 
present state of public affairs, it will be | 


Western Powers. I must say, that I 
'think the propositions which have been 
made by the Allied Powers to Russia are 
}even now below those which the require- 
;ments of the case demand; and that the 
concessions which were made to her, even 
‘if they had been accepted, would have 
rendered useless—if not worse than use- 
‘less—the great expenditure of blood and 
treasure to which England and France 
have been put since the commencement of 
the war. I sincerely hope that the Go- 
vernment of Austria is in earnest in its 
endeavour to bring about a safe and ho- 
nourable peace—I ‘hope it is in earnest in 
| its desire to fulfil its engagements to sup- 
port by active assistance the endeavours of 
| the Allies to obtain a satisfactory peace, and 
that, in the event of peace being obtained, 
it intends faithfully to perform obligations 
the hope of inducing Austria to contract 
which has cost England and France so 
much of precious time and valuable ad- 
vantage in their military operations. My 
Lords, we are now in the second year of 
this war, and throughout the whole of its - 
progress we have been told over and over 
again that, although it was quite true that 
| Her Majesty’s late Government and the 
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members of the present Ministry had clung 
to the hope of peace longer, perhaps, than 
they were reasonably justified in doing, 
yet, that they had, at all events, gained 
one great and important advantage from 
their singular forbearance, patience, and 
long-suffering—namely, that they had se- 
cured, both as to active measures and as 
to negotiations, the co-operation of Aus- 
tria, and probably of Prussia also. Well, 
two years have elapsed, and, according to 
the statement of the noble Earl to-night, 
what does that co-operation amount to in 
the pursuit of which your vigour and en- 
terprise were altogether checked, and for 
the sake of which you adopted a dilatory 
course of policy, which must greatly aggra- 
vate the misfortunes and calamities of war? 
At this moment, my Lords, Prussia is ex- 
eluded altogether, and even stands in an 
attitude of scarcely doubtful hostility to 
the Allies; while, on the other hand, Aus- 
tria, for whose support you have sacrificed 
so much, is now effectively an ally of Rus- 
sia, and opposed to the policy of the West- 
ern Powers, for she still affects to entertain 
a hope that every means of negotiation is 
not yet exhausted, and she proposes by 
further attempts at negotiation, to continue 
—and no doubt with the same results— 
the same system of perpetual procrastina- 
tion and delay which she has pursued for 
the last two years. My Lords, we are now 
in the midst of the second campaign, and 
it is a matter of the utmost importance— 
it is, in fact, the essential groundwork and 
basis of all our future operations—that we 
should precisely know in what position we 
stand, not only towards Prussia—for that 
is already pretty clear, I think—but to- 
wards Austria likewise. This knowledge 
must have the greatest influence, not only 
upon the course we should take in negoti- 
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ation, but upon the military operations of | 


our army. It must have the greatest 
effect upon our conduct and plans to know 
whether or not we are to reckon on the 
hostility, the neutrality, or the active and 
cordial co-operation of the power and re- 
sources of Austria; and every day and 
hour that passes without our coming toa 
full and distinct understanding with Aus- 
tria, and without our really knowing where 
we are and how we stand, seriously aggra- 
vates our difficulties, enormously increases 
our expenditure and our risks, and gives a 
proportionate advantage to our common 
enemy, Russia. Therefore, my Lords, al- 
though I do not wish to press the noble 
Earl to make any statement which he may 
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consider would be detrimental to the public 
service, yet I could not hear the explana- 
tion which he has offered us to-night, leay- 
ing, as it does, all the most important 
questions involved in these negotiations in 
just the same state of uncertainty, hesita- 
tion, and vacillation as they have presented 
for so long a period, without expressing 
my regret at listening to such an unsatis- 
factory statement from a British Minister. 
This prolonged uncertainty is almost an 
equal evil to the avowed hostility of Aus- 
tria; and therefore, however important it 
may be for us to lose no substantial pro- 
spect of obtaining a satisfactory peace, I 
trust that Her Majesty’s Government will 
take care, that in depriving us of the ad- 
vantage of knowing what are the definitive 
views and policy of Austria, we shall not 
be kept in doubt as to their vigorous exer- 
tions for the prosecution of the war, and 
that they will not suffer themselves to be 
diverted by these protracted, and almost 
hopeless and illusory negotiations. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, it is not possible for Iler Majesty’s 
Government to afford the noble Earl oppo- 
site the information which he not unna- 
turally wishes to gain, with a due regard 
to the public interests. I trust, however, 
that they will be enabled to furnish it 
soon; but after what has fallen from the 
noble Earl I cannot refrain from saying, 
on the part of the Government, that, al- 
though they have had a desire—a desire 
which, indeed, it was their bounden duty 
to entertain—to secure the co-operation of 
Austria, nevertheless they have not been 
induced, from any vain hope of securing 
| that important advantage, to delay the 
immediate making of those military and 
naval preparations which are essential to 
the proper conduct of the war. Undoubt- 
edly, no expedient has been left untried in 
| the endeavour to obtain that degree of co- 
operation from other Powers which we had 
a right to expect from them; but during 
the whole course of the negotiations, up 
| to the Conferences which lately took place 
at Vienna, certainly not a day has been 
| lost in the advancement of those military 
| preparations and efforts which might bring 
the war to a conclusion ; and while I main- 
| tain that it is our duty to avail ourselves 
| of every fair chance of effecting so desira- 
ble a result as a great European peace, 
I equally hold that up to the last moment 
'we ought to relax none of our exertions 
for prosecuting the war with energy and 
| Spirit. With the protocols about to bo 
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laid upon the table, your Lordships will 
receive an account of the arguments, the 
discussions, and all the collateral trans- 
actions by which the agreement, based 
upon those protocols, was accompanied. 
Undoubtedly, when they are laid upon the 
table, a good opportunity will be afforded 
for the consideration of the negotiations 
which have taken place, with reference 
both to the past conduct of the Govern- 
ment and to the future policy of this coun- 
try, having in view the continuance of the 
war, if it should be necessary, in order to 
prevent the recurrence of those unfortu- 
nate misconceptions which have thrown 
Europe into the state in which it is now 
placed. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, as I ventured the other evening to 
express my humble opinion with regard to 
the propositions made to Russia in the 
hope of bringing about a peace, and to 
state my regret at the probability of a 
peace having been diminished by the na- 
ture of those propositions, I will not now 
make any observations upon that subject. 
But I think there is some discrepancy 
between the statement which my noble 
Friend has made to-night and that which 
he made in answer to me about a week 
ago. I then understood, both from what 
was stated by my noble Friend and from 
what passed in another place, that Her 
Majesty’s Government and the French 


Conferences 


course by Turkey, had proposed to Russia 
two alternativss—one, the limitation of her 
fleet in the Black Sea, and the other the 
neutrality of that Sea. To-night my noble 
Friend confined himself to a statement 
that Russia had not accepted the propo- 
sitions which had been made to her, 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I said 
that the plenipotentiaries of Russia had 
refused to accept a proposition which we 
thought that country might have accepted 
with honour to herself, as well as another 
proposition by which the Black Sea would 
have been made a neutral sea. 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
noble Friend is correct in saying that he 
described the plan suggested to Russia as 
one quite in unison with her dignity and 
honour; but he did not state what the 
first alternative was. I want to know whe- 
ther it was that the Russian flect should 
be limited. 

Tue Kart or CLARENDON: Yes. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: Then 
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it is as I understood; Russia had the 
choice of two alternatives, and refused 
them both. With respect to the papers 
which my noble Friend proposes to lay on 
the table, I hope he will not confine him- 
self entirely to the protocols drawn up at 
different times by the various parties, and 
I am encouraged in that hope by an ex- 
pression used by the noble Marquess. For 
nearly a year we have had no official know- 
ledge of any papers relating to this import- 
ant subject, although at different times 
we have received information from the 
public prints, in which I believe many very 
elaborate diplomatic documents have been 
correctly eepied. Among them are some 
very able ones emanating from my noble 
Friend, which cannot, of course, have 
been obtained from the Foreign Office, but 
were probably taken from foreign news- 
papers. In one of those papers my noble 
Friend has given his interpretation of the 
four points, or rather of the third point, 
which, as your Lordships are aware, is one 
that may be argued upon and explained in 
various ways, according to the opinions 
and interests of different parties. I be- 
lieve Iam correct in saying that a very 
clear statement has been published of 
what my noble Friend intended by the 
third point, and that there afterwards ap- 


at Vienna. 


| peared an interpretation, if not exactly 


the same, yet similar in most respects, by 


| the French Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Government, supported by Austria, and of | 


It would be very satisfactory to the public, ’ 


considering that no papers have been com- 


municated to us since the beginning of 
last year with respect to this question, if 
my noble Friend would add to the dif- 
ferent protocols as many as possible of the 
diplomatic documents that have passed Be- 
tween him and the Court of Russia, and 
those documents would also greatly assist 
your Lordships and the other House of 


| Parliament in understanding and taking 
| a correct view of the protocols. 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I hope, 


‘after the description my noble Friend 
‘has given of the despatch which he has 
‘attributed to me, that it was my despatch; 


but I have no knowledge of such a de- 
spateh ever having been published, I never 
saw it or heard of it, and certainly I never 
communicated it to any one. To the best 


|of my belief, the intention expressed by 


the plenipotentiaries that sat at the Con- 
ference upon the first day of their meet-~ 
ing, that their proceedings should be kept 
secret and nothing that passed should be 
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published, has been very strictly acted | 
upon. I cannot at this moment undertake 
to say what papers will be laid upon the 
table besides the protocols, but any papers | 
necessary for the clear understanding of 
them will be produced, and I think my 
noble Friend will learn a great deal more 
from those protocols than he imagines. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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the House will clearly understand that the 
Government, in reference to communica- 
tions made to them by the admirals and 
generals in the Crimea, must obviously, for 
the good of the publie service, exercise the 
most complete discretion as to what intel- 
ligence they will communicate to the pub- 
lie. They may obviously receive intelli- 
gence which it would be most improper to 
communicate, and I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, in consequence of the nume- 
rous questions which have been put upon 
this subject, that the Government feel it to 
be their duty to reserve such intelligence 
as they think ought to begeserved. ‘They 
will, as I promised the other night, commu- 


|nicate to the public any intelligence of 
interest of which it is not desirable that 


| the Government should retain the exclu- 


BLOCKADE OF THE WIITE SEA— | 
QUESTION. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he begged to ask | 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether | 
instructions had been issued to blockade | 
the ports of the White Sea, and, if 80, | 
when the blockade would be instituted? | 
Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
not the least difficulty in answering the 
question of his hon. and learned Friend, | 
and he hoped his answer would be more | 
successful in making known the intentions | 


sive knowledge. It is true that a telegra- 


| phic despatch has been received which was 


not communicated to the public, but it 
simply asked a question about the move- 
ment of certain vessels. In point of fact, 
the substance and purport of all the intelli- 
gence of public interest which, up to this 
time, has been received by telegraph, has 
been communicated to the public in the 
answers which have been given in this 
House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I dare say, Sir, it 


of the Government than an answer which | will be in the recollection of the House that 
he had given more than a month ago to a | this day week I put a question to the noble 
similar question from the hon. Member for | Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
Wakefield (Mr. Sandars). He was asked | yernment, in reply to which the noble Lord 
upon the 27th of March if it was intended | told me that orders had been sent to Lord 
to establish a blockade of the White Sea, | Raglan to make daily reports to the Go- 
and he then stated that as soon as the! yernment, by telegraph, of the state of 
seas in question were free for the ingress | affairs in the Crimea. The question I now 
and egress of vessels it was intended to! wish to ask the Frst Lord of the Admiralty, 
e@pblish an efficient blockade, and to jn the absence of the noble Lord (Viseount 
make it from the first effective. The Palmerston), is, whether any report of any 
vessels to be employed in blockading the ; kind has been received from the Crimea by 
ports of the White Sea were now ready, | means of the telegraph; if so, whether 
had received their orders, and would pro- | there was somebody able to read it; and 
ceed to their destination as soon as it was | if that be the case, whether any portion 
practicable from the state of the ice to | of it ean be communicated to the public ? 
approach the ports they were ordered to| Sim CHARLES WOOD: I do, Sir, 
blockade. | not quite understand the question of my 
/ hon. and learned Friend, but I have stated 

TELEGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE CRIMEA already that the substance of every tele- 
—QUESTION. graphie despatch received since the tele- 


Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether, | 
since the laying down of the telegraph, any | 
despatch has been received by the Govern- | 
ment from the Crimea by telegraph whieh | 
has not been communicated to the public ? 

Sir CNARLES WOOD: I hone, Sir, | 

The Earl of Clarendon 


graph wires were laid down has been com- 
municated to the House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Then I would ask 
my right hon. Friend whether a further 
telegraphic despatch will be sent to Lord 
Raglan, requiring him to send some in- 
formation to this country ? 
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COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY— ask the hon. Gentleman the Under Seere- 
QUESTION. tary for War, with no feelings of hostility 

Coronet NORTH said, he begged to towards any person, but with a view of 
ask the hon. Under Secretary for War if obtaining correct information as to the 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- transaction, if it was true that Sergeant 
yernment to grant that part of the return | Brodie, of the Enniskillens, was placed 


Army— Question. 
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moved for by the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury (Mr. Layard), which requires, in each 
case, since the commencement of the war, 
the reasons to be given for which such 
commission was granted without purchase ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL, in reply, 
said, that, according to the only interpre- 
tation he could put upon the words of the 
Motion of the kgn. Member for Aylesbury 
theré would be no objection to grant the 
return asked for. He understood that the 
hon, Member desired to know the reasons 
why commissions were given without pur- 
chase, and the only answer that could be 
given was, that they were given without 
purchase, either because the original holder 
of a commission died, or on account of the 
augmentation of the various regiments, 
and the consequent creation of new com- 
missions. The hon, Gentleman did not 
ask why commissions granted without pur- 
chase were given to particular officers, and 
indeed it would be impossible to enter into 
the reasons why one individual officer had 


been preferred to another in granting a} 


commission without purchase. 


“SERGEANT BRODIE, OF THE ENNIS- 
KILLENS—QUESTION. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, that the 
public had been given to understand that 
a most disgraceful circumstance had re- 
cently occurred between two officers of the 
Enniskillens at Canterbury. Many dis- 
graceful tricks had been played, and at 
last one challenged the other to fight a 
duel. The two officers went out for the 
purpose of fighting a duel, when Sergeant 
Brodie interfered, and was immediately put 
in arrest by the adjutant of the regi- 
ment. He was confined under arrest for a 
week, and in the meantime an inquiry took 
place in private in Canterbury. The result 
of that inquiry was sent up to the Horse 
Guards, and it was understood that a repri- 
mand was subsequently sent down to Ser- 
geant Brodie, directing him to be released 
from the confinement to which he hed been 
subjected during the week, assuring him 
that he had transgressed his duties in the 
course he had taken, and stating that a 
repetition of such an infraction of duty 
would militate against him in his future 
career, He (Mr, Stanley) now begged to 


under arrest for preventing a duel being 
fought between two officers of his regi- 
ment—Cornets Baumgarten and Evans; 
lif Sergeant Brodie was reprimanded for 
|his interference by orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief; and if there was any 
objection to place before the House copies 
of the charge preferred against Sergeant 
Brodie, and the terms of the reprimand 
sent from the Horse Guards ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL, in reply, 
said, he had been informed that it was not 
the case that Sergeant Brodie had been 
placed under arrest for preventing a duel, 
but that he had been placed under arrest 
for behaving disrespectfully to one of the 
officers of his regiment. As, however, he 
was engaged at the time in trying to pre- 
vent a duel, that circumstance was con- 
sidered a palliation of his offence, and he 
was released without any further notice 
| being taken of his disrespectful conduct. 
| So far as he (Mr. Peel) was informed, no 
|charge had been made against Sergeant 
Brodie, and no reprimand had been sent 
down from the Horse Guards. 





THE INDIAN ARMY—QUESTION, 

Mr. OTWAY said, he had observed in 
the Gazette on Tuesday last a notification 
to this effeet—that, to avoid all doubt in 
future, Her Majesty had been pleased to 
order that officers serving in the Indian 
army should take rank in all parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions and in all parts of the 
world with the officers of the Royal army. 
He wished to ask whether, in consequence 
of that notification, Her Majesty was now 
empowered to command the services of the 
officers of the East India Company in any 
part of the world where the Crown and 
the country might deem their services ad- 
vantageous; and whether officers in the 
service of the East India Company were 
at this moment eligible to posts ard offices 
in Her Majesty’s army ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he thought 
it was perfectly well known that Her Ma- 
jesty could command the services of offi- 
cers of the Indian army in any part of the 
world, even before the memorandum re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman was is- 
sued. The object of that memorandum 
was simply to regulate the rank and prece- 
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dence of officers of the Indian army, with 
respect to which some doubt had existed. 
As the whole question of the state of the 
Indian army would be brought before the 
House on a future occasion by an hon. 
Member, perhaps the answer he had now 
given would be considered satisfactory. 

Cotonen DUNNE said, he wished to 
know if, by the order just issued, officers 
of the Indian army were to have com- 
mand over Her Majesty’s troops in this 
country ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, if Her 
Majesty chose she had a perfect right to 
employ officers of the Indian army in this 
country. 


National Education— 


THE SARDINIAN CONTINGENT— 
QUESTION. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
begged to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the commissariat supplies for 
the Sardinian Contingent were to be fur- 
nished gratis, or whether the expense 
would be deducted from the amount of the 
loan ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
originally intended that the Sardinian 
Contingent should provide themselves with 
stores, and take charge of their own 
commissariat. 
loaded two large vessels with provisions to 
last a considerable time, but one of the 
vessels had unfortunately been burnt very 
soon after it left the port, and the loss of 
the stores it had contained would, he ap- 
prehended, render the Sardinian troops 
dependent upon our commissariat stores 
for a portion of their supplies. But what- 
ever they derived from our commissariat 
stores they would pay for, as they would 
for supplies which they might have pro- 
cured by other means, and the cost would 
not be added to the amount of the loan. 


MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY— 
QUESTION. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTICOTE said, 
he begged to ask what arrangements were 
intended to be made in connection with 
the department of science and art, and 
particularly with regard to the Museum of 
Practical Geology, in consequence of the 
death of Sir Henry de la Beche ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
loss of Sir Henry de la Beche would, of 
course, be deeply felt by the institution, as 
well as by science and art generally. It 
was, however, the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to fill up the vacancy 

Mr. V. Smith 
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With that view they had | 





Question. 


by the appointment of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison.- Sir Roderick Murchison was fully 
competent for the office, and a memorial 
had been presented in his favour, signed 
by almost every distinguished man con- 
nected with science. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION—QUESTION, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
desirous of putting a question to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government in 
reference to the present position of his 
(Sir J. Pakington’s) Bill on the subject of 
education. He had been informed that the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
did not intend to proceed further with his 
Bill until the sense of the House had been 
taken upon that now partly discussed, and 
he (Sir J. Pakington) believed it was the 
intention of the right hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) to adopt the 
same course in reference to his Bill. He 
(Sir J. Pakington) was somewhat unwill- 
ing, after the great courtesy already shown 
him, to make any further appeal with re- 
gard to his Bill, but he thought the House 
would feel, after the extent to which public 
attention had been called to the subject, 
that it was desirable to resume the debate 
upon it as early as possible. He therefore 
hoped, upon publie grounds, that the noble 
Lord would be good enough to fix an early 
day for resuming the adjourned debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could assure the right hon. Baronet that 
the Government were fully impressed with 
the great importance of the subject to 
which the question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred, and also of the import- 
ance of resuming the adjourned debate as 
early as was consistent with the pressing 
and urgent business of the House. But, 
having communicated with his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he feared that matters of urgency, in point 
of time, connected with the supplies of the 
year, rendered it impossible to accommo- 
date the right hon. Baronet with any Go- 
vernment day before Whitsuntide. 

Sm JOUN PAKINGTON said, he 
would then beg to ask if the noble Lord 
could fix the first Government night after 
Whitsuntide for the adjourned debate ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would give the right hon. Baronet the 
earliest possible day after Whitsuntide. 

In answer to Mr. Haprrexp, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it would 
be very inconvenient, the House having 
gone at some length into the discussion of 
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the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- | to suggest that the Bill he had submitted 
site, to discuss any other Bills upon the! to the [louse should be referred to a Se- 
subject before it was disposed of. | lect Committee. He had had some private 
Mr. BRIGHT said, he would recom-, communications with the noble Lord (Lord 
mend that, unless some positive arrange- | John Russell) on the subject, and he con- 
ment was made as to what should be done | curred in the opinion the noble Lord had 
with the three Education Bills now before | just expressed ; and so far as he was con- 
the House, they ought to be treated equal- cerned, he was ready to agree that his 
ly. Supposing that the Bill of the right | Bill, with those of the noble Lord and the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Paking- right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson), 
ton) passed a second reading, the noble | should be referred to a Select Committee, 
Lord and his right hon. Friend (Mr. M. | by whom their details might be fully con- 
Gibson) might be in a difficulty with re-) sidered. 
gard to their Bills. He thought many| Mr. HADFIELD said, he objected to 
Members would consent to the second these Bills being referred to a Select Com- 
reading of the Bill of the right hon. Ba-/ mittee until the House had come to some 
ronet if it was to be referred to a Com-| decision as to the principle on which they 
mittee, who would vote against it if that! were founded. He knew that many hon. 
arrangement were not made. | Gentlemen were anxious to express their 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would! opinions on this important subject, and if 
suggest whether the three Bills on this! the Bills were referred to a Select Com- 
subject which were before the House might | mittee they would be prevented from doing 
not be read a second time pro formd, with | so. 
the view of referring them to a Select} Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he 
Committee. The Report of the Select | wished to ask the noble Lord whether it 
Committee might lead to the introduction! would not be possible to afford an oppor- 
of a measure founded upon all these Bills, | tunity for the discussion of these Bills 
and a general discussion might then take | before Whitsuntide? The matter was so 
place on going into Committee of the whole | urgent, and public attention was so anxi- 
House. | ously directed to the subject, that he hoped 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he con-! the noble Lord would make some arrange- 
sidered that the House would scarcely | ment for the early discussion of the Bills, 
consent that any of the three Bills to| even at the expense of a morning sitting. 
which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred, affecting a question of so much POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
importance, should be read a second time} Order for Second Reading read. 
pro formd, more especially after the dis- Mr. E. ELLICE said, he wished to state 
cussion which had been commenced yes-| briefly the object of the measure, which 
terday, and the necessity that he thought | did not propose to interfere with the opera- 
existed for affording the right hon. Mem-| tion of the existing law. He proposed to 
ber for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) an! confer no new rights nor to take away any 
opportunity of answering the very able} old ones. His sole object was to enforce 
speech of the right hon. Member for Ox-| the better carrying out of the present law, 
fordshire (Mr. Ilenley). It was of course | and to secure to the poor of Scotland those 
in the power of the House to read any of | benefits which the Scotch Poor Law Act 
these Bills a second time or to reject them ; | professed to give them, but of which they 
but his own opinion was, that each of the} were in fact deprived. Previously to 1840 
three Bills should be read a second time, | the Poor Law in Scotland was in an ex- 
and that they should then be referred to a} ceedingly unsatisfactory and uncertain 
Select Committee. He considered that,| state. There was a prevalent idea that 
whatever objections might exist to the| the poor had a right to relief, but practi- 
passing of the Bills, it was desirable that | cally they obtained no efficient relief. Be- 
a Select Committee should examine all! tween 1840 and 1844 proceedings were 
their details before the subject was brought | taken in the Scotch courts to ascertain 
under discussion in a Committee of the} the power of those courts to interfere and 
whole House. prevent such relief from being altogether 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he felt | illusory and inefficient. The courts inter- 
bound to state that, sensible as he was of | fered with great caution and forbearance, 
the great importance and difficulty of the | and they decided that they had not only a 
question, it had always been his intention | right to declare that a person was @ 
VOL. CXXXVIIJ. [rmep sentes. ] C 
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pauper, but that they had also a right to|the power of appeal was lodged in the 
determine to what amount of relief he was | hands of the central authority. It was 
entitled. The court remitted the cases | obvious, therefore, that the whole well- 
which had been brought before them to| being of the pauper was placed in the 
the several parishes, intimating that, if the | hands of this central authority, called the 
parishes did not afford the paupers the | Board of Supervision. When the Bill of 
relief contemplated by the statute, the | 1845 was before the House, it was opposed 
courts would compel the parishes to afford | by Mr. Rutherford, since Lord Rutherford, 
such relief as they thought fitting. The | and on looking back at the remarks made 
consequence was, that the parishes, seeing | by his lamented Friend on that occasion, 
they could no longer elude the require-| he could not help being struck by the ad- 
ments of the statute, gave these paupers | mirable foresight with which he had warned 
relief, and so took away from them the |the House of the evils the omissions in 
opportunity of again appealing to the courts | the Bill were likely to give rise to. The 
to determine to what particular amount | Bill was likewise opposed by Lord Pan- 
they were entitled. The Government, | mure, then Mr. Fox Maule, who thus ex- 
however, interfered, and issued a Com-'! pressed himself regarding the measure :— 
een to are into the whole state of}. If, indeed, I look on the Bill with the single 
pauperism in Scotland. That Commission | eye of a landed proprietor, I would allow it to 
reported in 1844, but, instead of proposing | pass without opposition, but it would be a Bill 
to give the pauper increased facilities for | 1 4 the em = — a ~ 
getting relief in the locality in which he | "2 “0m contributing too much ——— 
sedded, the report sonncre Me that the | B¢e of the poor. <a tan han a He) 
right to appeal should be taken away, and | He was prepared to show that the actual 
that he should have no appeal at all. That | state of the case fully justified the language 
report, however, was not unanimous, one | which was thus used when the Bill was be- 


of the Commissioners, a person subse- 
quently entrusted with an important share 
in the poor law administration in Ireland, 
having strongly protested against it. The 
suggestion to take away the right of appeal 
was thought by the Government rather 
too strong, and accordingly in the measure 
which they introduced the year afterwards, 
they did not carry out the reeommenda- 
tion of the Commission. From the begin- 
ning, in Scotland, the character of pauper 
had been strictly limited to a person who, 
from age, infirmity, or other cireumstances, 
was unable to maintain himself, the able- 
bodied in Scotland never having had, and 
had not at the present day, according to 
the law as interpreted, any title to relief. 
The Act of 1845 in no way interfered with 
the description of pauper thus recognised, 
but left him exactly where he was. An 
entirely new system of parochial relief was, 
however, introduced. The Act established 
poor boards, and the levying of rates, and 
gave power to erect workhouses, and ap- 
point inspectors—in short, the most ample 
machinery was established for taking care 
of the paupers, if that machinery was pro- 
perly put in motion. It took away, how- 
ever, the appeal of the pauper to the 
supreme court of law, giving him no ap- 
peal whatever, unless he could produce a 
certificate, signed by the central authority 
under the Act, declaring that the pauper 
had a good case for such appeal—so that 
Mr. Ellice 


| fore the House. The Lord Advocate stated 
‘in reply, that the object of the Bill was to 
secure proper relief to the poor, and the 
| powers given to the Board of Supervision 
were quite ample enough for that purpose, 
| being, in fact, identical with those possessed 
by the English Poor Law Board. The 
Board had not only power to inquire it- 
self into all cases, but could appoint Com- 
missioners with the same authority which 
it possessed itself. The House, trusting 
to these assurances, passed the Bill, but 
the obvious intention of the Legislature 
was, while it took away one mode of ap- 
peal from the pauper, to give him another 
appeal—namely, to the Board of Supervi- 
sion—and that this should be a readier 
and more easy mode of appeal than that 
which he previously possessed. If, there- 
fore, he could prove that the Board of Su- 
pervision had not acted up to its powers—if 
he could show that, as regarded large dis- 
tricts of the country, the Board had en- 
tirely failed in the object for which it was 
appointed—that there was no system of 
local inspection or control on the part of 
the Board—that, in fact, the pauper had 
practically no means of redress—that com- 
plaints made had been treated with con- 
tempt and disregard, such complaints as 
in England would at once have been in- 
quired into by the Poor Law Board—that 
facts had been evaded and reports made 
founded on error, tending to persuade the 
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Government that the Poor Law was put in 
operation when the contrary was the fact 
—if he could prove these things, then he 
thought it would be seen that the pauper 
was deprived of the privileges Parliament 
meant to give him, and that he would have 
made out a case for the interference of the 
House. He might be able to make out a 
general case of neglect founded on returns 
made. to that House, and which, therefore, 
could not be disputed, but it was very diffi- 
cult, in most cases, to be able to light on 
particular instances to illustrate a state of 
things an hon. Member desired to bring 
under the notice of the House. Neverthe- 
less, he thought he could produce instances, 
founded on authority which no one could 
deny, making out a case of the grossest 
neglect, the grossest incapacity and par- 
tiality, and of the grossest attempt to do 
what Lord Panmure said in 1845 this Act 
would do—namely, protect the rich at the 
expense of the poor. He wished to say 
one word with respect to the system in 
England, because, to a certain extent, it 
bore on the system in Scotland. It was 
true that the laws on this subject in the 
two countries differed considerably. All 
destitute people were paupers in England, 
whereas in Scotland only those who were 


physically incapacitated were paupers ; but, 
as far as the object or principle of both 
laws went, they were identical, and re- 
quired that the cases to be relieved should 


be adequately relieved. In England, and 
in Scotland, too, by the Act to which he 
referred, it was conceded that some control 
was necessary over the persons administer- 
ing the relief to paupers. In England 
boards of guardians were not intrusted to 
put the law into execution without the in- 
spection or supervision of some superior 
authority. Under the Poor Law Act, in 
England, and under what, as far as he 
could learn, appeared to him to be the 
most excellent administration of the Poor 
Law Board, Assistant Commissioners were 
appointed, whose character and position 
constituted a guarantee to the public that 
they were to be relied on. The duty of 
these Commissioners was to visit continu- 
ally the unions, and to take into considera- 
tion complaints made to them immediately. 
They were to make special inquiry into all 
allegations against the guardians, and into 
all charges against the union and parish 
officers, and if a Commissioner had reason 
to suspect any maltreatment of a pauper 
he was to question that pauper in the ab- 
sence of the officers. Nothing could be 
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more complete than such a check upon the 
local authorities. Beyond these safeguards, 
there was in England the force of public 
opinion, making it impossible for a case of 
the maltreatment of a pauper to be con- 
cealed fora day. Now, if Commissioners 
were requisite in the parishes of England, 
where there existed such an admirable 
protection for the pauper as public opinion, 
& fortiori were they necessary in the dis- 
tant parishes of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where public opinion could not by 
possibility be brought to bear on the con- 
dition of the pauper. But was there any 
regular system of inspection in the High- 
lands? He had a return in his hands, 
presented to Parliament by the order of 
the House last year, respecting the num- 
ber of inquiries made in parishes in the 
three counties of Argyle, Inverness, and 
Ross, since the passing of the Act of 1845, 
showing, far from there being any local 
inspection, that since 1847 until 1851 
there had been no local inquiry made into 
the working of the Poor Law in any of the 
parishes in those three counties. The 
return showed that the first special in- 
quiry under the Act by any Commissioner 
with powers similar to those exercised by 
the assistant Commissioner in England 
was in 1851, six years after the passing 
of the Act, when it appeared that Sir 
John M‘Neill, Chairman of the Board of 
Supervision, visited those counties. That 
was not a spontaneous visit on the part of 
Sir John M‘Neill, but was caused by a 
positive letter from the Home Secretary, 
requiring an inquiry to be made. As far 
as he recollected, only twenty-seven pa- 
rishes in those three counties were visited 
by Sir John M‘Neill, and his Report, in- 
deed, appeared to be more of a general 
description in reference to the state of the 
Highlands, which were at the time in a con- 
dition of distress, than an examination into 
the management of the poor. There had 
been no inquiry since of the same descrip- 
tion, except one by Mr. M‘Kenzie, now a 
Judge of the Court of Session, and Sheriff 
of Ross-shire at the time, and it appeared 
that in 1853 he did make inquiry, but 
that inquiry only occupied one day. The 
Board stated that they had made inquiries 
on other occasions, but practically they 
amounted to no inquiries at all. Since 
1851 up to the period of this Report—an 
interval of two years—it appeared that no 
local inspection had taken place. In fact, 
there was no local inspection of any kind. 
In the absence of any such inspection, the 
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Only appeal open to a pauper who was re- 
fused all relief was to the} sheriff of the 
county. But in the Highlands—io which 
his remarks now mainly referred—the 
sheriff was often separated from the pau- 
per by such a distance as to be almost 
inaccessible ; in some instances the pauper 
would have to travel 200 miles even io get 
at him, and, practically speaking, there- 
fore, there was no appeal at all. He had 
received a letter from a rey. friend of his 
—a person whose usefully spent life and 
philanthropic exertions to better the condi- 
tion of his fellow-countrymen were well 
known throughout Scotland. He meant 
Dr. Norman Macleod of Glasgow, who, 
referring to this point, stated most dis- 
tinctly that in the remote districts of the 
Weatern Highlands the appeal was practi- 
cally a dead letter, and could not possibly 
be carried out. He put the case of a 
pauper on the island of Barra desiring to 
appeal against the decision of the Board. 
In the first place, he would have to walk 
some twelve miles to the ferry, and if he 
could not muster up money enough to pay 
for the ferry he would have to wait there 
until some benevolent person gave him a 
passage over. When he arrived at the 
mainland he would have some twenty or 
thirty miles more to travel. But the case 
of a pauper appealing from Islay or Jura, 
two islands in Argyleshire, which the 
rev. gentleman also instanced, was much 
stronger. In the first place, he would 
have to travel from twelve to twenty miles 
to the port where the steamer called, he 
would proceed by that to Greenock, and 
he would then have to go by steamer to 
Campbelton where the sheriff resided, so 
that, altogether, before he reached the 
sheriff he would have to travel 200 miles 
by sea and land, at an expense of half the 
amount of a year’s allowance in the most 
liberal parish in the Western Highlands. 
He was justified, therefore, in saying that 
in very many instances the appeal to the 
sheriff was no appeal at all. In the case 
of a pauper admitted on the parish rolls, 
but with an utterly inadequate relief—a 
penny a week, for instance—the appeal 
was not to the sheriff, but to the Board of 
Supervision in Edinburgh. That appeal, 
however, was equally illusory. In the first 
place, the pauper had to go to the inspector 
—the person who had denied him adequate 
relief—in order te be furnished with a 
printed form of appeal ; that filled up, he 
had to take it back to the inspector, who 
was required to write upon it his observa- 
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tions on the pauper’s case, and then to 
forward it to the Board at Edinburgh. 
The Board had no means of ascertaining 
which was the true statement, that of the 
inspector or of the pauper, but it referred 
the appeal back to the parochial board, 
and upon the answer of the parochial 
board it decided. In the Western High- 
lands the inspector was appointed by the 
parochial board, and they, of course, 
would stand by him, and under such cir- 
cumstances a poor illiterate pauper could 
not have much chance of success in his 
appeal against statements of a well-edu- 
eated inspector, supported, as he was sure 
to be, by the board of ratepayers to whom 
he owed his situation. He had now shown, 
he thought, first, that the Act of 1845 
contemplated an adequate and efficient su- 
pervision of the Poor Law in Scotland ; 
secondly, that that supervision did not 
exist ; and, thirdly, that the means of ap- 
peal provided were wholly illusory. Ile 
now came to special cases, which he 
thought unquestionably proved the miser- 
able state in which the poor were, and the 
very disgraceful state of the administra- 
tion of the law. He must, however, in 
the first place, say a word upon the subject 
of eviction. It had one of two object. ‘1 
view—perhaps both: either to get rid of 
the people on whose account poor rates 
had to be paid, or to clear the land for the 
purpose of letting it to one large tenant 
who paid a better or surer rent than a 
number of small ones. In either case the 
interest of the proprietor was the chief 
object. He (Mr. Ellice) expressed no opi- 
nion against emigration. Where properly 
conducted, it was beneficial to the able- 
bodied part of a redundant population. 
But indiscriminate eviction of old and 
young alike, of those who were fit for 
emigration and those who were not, was, 
in his opinion, a cruelty not defensible on 
any grounds of justice or expediency. Now 
parishes differed very much as to the relief 
required for paupers. In searcely any 
Highland parish did the paupers exist upon 
the parochial allowance. That, from the 
smallness of those allowances, was ob- 
viously impossible. They depended for 
their existence chiefly upon the charity of 
their poor neighbours. ‘Thus in a parish 
where eviction had not taken place, the 
pauper was better off upon ls. allowance 
than upon an allowance of 3s. in another 
parish where eviction had taken place. In 
the latter they were deprived of the assist- 
ance of neighbours and friends, and were 
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left with nothing but an inadequate parish | disgraceful state of things existed in the 
allowance. It was very doubtful too, whe- parish of Strath as regarded the relief of 
ther in such places helpless women and the poor, and it was evident that the 
children, deprived by eviction of their usual Board had not instituted inquiry until they 
shelter and means of existence, did not there- had been forced to do so. He understood 
by become legally entitled to parochial re- | that matters in that parish were, notwith- 
lief. He contended that, under such cir- | standing what had been done, in an un- 
cumstances, the proprietor had no right to | satisfactory state, and he had lately moved 
complain of increased rates. The evic-/ for further returns that had not yet been 
tion had been for his supposed benefit, and presented. Upon this subject, he thought 
he was bound to make up to the pauper | he was bound to read a letter sent to him 
the support he had been deprived of. The | by Lord Macdonald, the proprietor of the 
first case he would particularly allude to! parish of Strath. Circumstances had led 
was that of the parish of Strath, in the| to that part of Lord Macdonald’s estate 
Isle of Skye, the papers in respect to| being put under a trustee, who, unfortu- 
which were before the House. That was | nately for the people, had power to do 
a ease of eviction, the poor people there | what he liked. Lord Macdonald said— 

being turned out of their houses, he be- | 
lieved, in the winter. One death conse- | tion to his feelings and wishes, and that he had 
quently occurred through exposure. The | repeatedly written to the trustee on his estate 
facts connected with the case had for two | representing to him the eruelty of the measure 
months appeared in the newspapers, they | MM it iw, and, Pxuig hte. end onder 
were communicated to the Board of Super- | such a measure, to delay it till spring, when the 
vision by a highly respectable clergyman, | people would be better able to provide for them- 
and yet no notice was taken of them by | selves, His wishes had not been attended to, and 
the Board, though in England inquiry would | these cruel proceedings had been carried out to 
have been made under such circumstances | ‘@¢ ¥tmost extent of harshness. 
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**That the evictions had been in direct opposi- 


a day after the facts had become known. | He (Mr. Ellice) could bear testimony to 
In these evictions it was actually found | the esteem in which Lord Macdonald was 
that the ground officer by whom they were | held in the Highlands, where he was one 


made was the inspector of the poor, whose | of the few resident proprietors. He now 


special duty it would be to watch over and 
protect their interests. Upon this becom- 
ing known, the Board of Supervision did 
issue a circular, in which they directed 
that no inspector of the poor should in 
future act as ground officer, but they took 
no other step until, on the 6th of Febra- 
ary, he moved for a return on the subject 
in this House, and then, on the 27th of 
February, the Board issued an inquiry. 
That inquiry was not, however, such an 
one as was contemplated by the Act of 
Parliament. The Board sent down Mr. 
Peterkin, a clerk in the office of the Board 
in Edinburgh. He (Mr. Ellice) wished to 
say nothing against Mr. Peterkin. No 
doubt he was a very intelligent and active 
servant to the Board, but he was in a 
subordinate capacity, and had neither posi- 
tion nor authority for such an important 
inquiry. Well, he issued a Report, on the 
whole favourable to the management of the 
local authorities, with which he stated that 
he saw no reason to justify interference, 
adding that the parish had increased the 
pauper allowance by ls. a month. So far, 
therefore, the poor had benefited. The 
evidence of the minister, however, and the 
Report itself showed, in his opinion, that a 





came to another case—the case of the 
parish of Glenelg. In Knoydart, in that 
parish, an indiscriminate eviction had taken 
place, and it was rumoured throughout the 
country that the people were in a state of 
the utmost misery, the lives of many being 
endangered by the wretched state to which 
they were reduced. Now, here was an 
instance of the difference between emigra- 
tion properly and improperly conducted. 
On another large estate in the same pa- 
rish, belonging to a near relative of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Inverness- 
shire, a considerable emigration had taken 
place under the auspices of the proprietor. 
But in that case it was purely voluntary. 
Liberal means were given to those de- 
sirous of emigrating, but no one was forced 
to go. There was no hardship—no vio- 
lence was used, or cause for complaint given. 
The consequence was, that the emigration 
was quite as satisfactory to the people sent 
out, as it could be beneficial to the pro- 
prietor who promoted it. But how was it 
in Knoydart? There violent proceedings . 
were had recourse to. The people had no 
choice given them; their houses were pull- 
ed down over their heads. Two women 
nearly died under premature labour caused 
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by the hardships they suffered. The peo- 
ple were reduced to the condition he had 
described, and which the proceedings of 
the Board of Supervision tended to pro- 
tect and to conceal. In order that the 
public might be made properly acquainted 
with the facts of the case, the proprietor 
of a newspaper sent down a commissioner 
to make an inquiry upon the spot, and the 
description afterwards published of his visit 
was truly appalling. The state of the per- 
sons who had been evicted was found to be 
most miserable, and he (Mr. Ellice) sent 
the newspaper description to the minister 
of the parish, requesting his attention to 
it. The answer he received from the cler- 
gyman fully bore out the account which had 
appeared in the newspaper, of the condition 
of the people who were suffering from the 
evictions. In the course of ten days, how- 
ever, he heard from the rev. gentleman 
that nothing had been done, and stating 
that, in consequence of something that 
had since occurred, nothing could be done 
in the matter. It was then that he ascer- 
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tained that the Board of Supervision in 
Edinburgh had been applied to, and had 
sent down certain instructions which, he 
was led to infer, had had the effect of 
inducing the minister of the parish to 


change the humane intentions he had pre- 
viously expressed. He (Mr. Ellice) then 
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week, The ages of these poor people 
ranged between 50 and 100. The sheriff 
also reported that the medical officer— 
one-half of whose salary was paid by a 
vote of that House—had, during the two 
years and a half for which he had held his 
appointment, only visited three paupers 
three times each, and twelve paupers once 
each, the rest of the paupers never having 
been visited by him at all. The sheriff 
stated that the houses of these poor people 
were of the very worst description; thatch 
was wanting in all of them, so that the 
wind and cold, snow and rain, found ample 
entrance. Almost all their houses were 
without windows, and some without doors ; 
the wretched inmates were scantily and 
miserably clad, without shoes and stockings 
or change of raiment. The food was scanty 
and bad, and the potatoes rotten. Some 
of the paupers had nothing for their food 
but potatoes, many of which were diseased, 
and sea-weed. He (Mr. Ellice) thought 
this statement would satisfy the House 
that these unfortunate people were in a 
condition which it was distressing to con- 
template, and that they had been deprived 
of the means of support which the law in- 
tended them to possess. He might men- 
tion the case of a man who was in cireum- 
stances of the utmost destitution, and 
who applied to him (Mr. Ellice) to know 
what he should do. He instructed the 


and for a month or two he was in corre-| applicant to appeal to the sheriff, who 
spondence with that Board, but could not | made a permanent order upon the parish 
get them to take a single step in the mat- | for his relief. The man’s wife had, how- 
ter. All he asked for was an inquiry, but | ever, been in the receipt of ls. a week, 
for two months, in spite of all he could | and the parish complied with the sheriff’s 
urge, it was obstinately refused. But, | order by taking 6d. from the allowance of 
fortunately, there was a good police in| the wife and giving it to the man. ‘This 
Scotland. The police represented to the | unfortunate couple, therefore, only received 
sheriff that the state of the people was, the allowance that had previously been 
alarming, and the sheriff at once commu-} made to them, and the order of the sheriff 
nicated with the Lord Advocate in Edin-| was entirely evaded. The sheriff, having 
burgh, expressing his conviction that a found from his inquiries that the state of 
ease existed for inquiry. Instead of heart-| the poor was disgraceful, and that the 
lessly refusing inquiry, like the Board of | conduct of the officials had been illegal, 
Supervision, the Lord Advocate directed | arrested the inspector to answer four cri- 
the sheriff to proceed to the district and ; minal charges for neglect of his duty. The 
thoroughly to investigate the cireumstances. | explanation given by the inspector was, 
In obedience to that order, the sheriff went that he had acted under the orders of the 
to the district, taking with him the she-| parochial board, who gave him no discre- 
riff’s clerk, the procurator fiscal, and «| tionary powers; he admitted that, to a 
medical gentleman of considerable emi- | certain extent, he was aware of the wants 
nence in his profession. The sheriff, in| of the paupers, and knew the allowance 
his Report to the Lord Advocate, said he made to them was inadequate for their 
found thirty-eight paupers in the district, | support; and he also stated that in some 
two receiving 1s. 6d. a week each, two cases he had recommended an increase of 
ls. 3d. a week each, and the allow-| the paupers’ allowance, but that the Board 
ance of the rest varying from 6d. to ls. a| decided against it. A second Report was 
Mr. Ellice 
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afterwards made by the same sheriff, who 
found that, although some improvements 
had been effected in the district, one old 
woman had died in consequence of the 
privations she had suffered, and a man 
had been driven mad by the starving posi- 
tion to which his family had been reduced. 
During these inquiries the condition of the 
paupers was in some degree ameliorated, 
the parish having given them 3d. a week 
in addition to the allowance which they 
previously had. Still they were left in a 
state of deplorable destitution. After the 
Sheriff’s report, the Solicitor General, as 
one of the law officers of the Crown, 
delivered a finding on the subject, in which 
he admitted the defective administration of 
the Poor Law, but declined to prosecute 
the inspector on the ground of a difficulty 
which existed in the statute itself, and the 
improbability of being able to procure a 
conviction from its being impossible to 
bring up the poor and infirm people as 
witnesses. At the same time the Solicitor 
General contemplated the prospect of some- 
thing being done to remedy this state of 
things. In August, nine months after he 
had first represented the state of the case, 
the Board of Supervision sent a Com- 
missioner to inquire into it; and who 
They sent 


or 


was the person they sent ? 
—not an Assistant Commissioner, 
some other impartial person—but they 
sent Sir John M‘Neill, the chairman of 
the Board of Supervision in Edinburgh, 
and who was responsible for the man- 
agement and conduct of the Poor Law 


Board. Sir John M‘Neill was the last 
person who should have been intrusted 
with that inquiry, and his Report must of 
necessity be looked at with suspicion. He 
was sorry to allude to persons; but this 
was a grave matter, and he should not be 
doing his duty if he refrained from making 
a full statement of facts. In the inquiry 
by Sir John M‘Neill no ground ought to 
have existed for a suspicion of partiality. 
But the result would show that the in- 
quiry was not conducted in that spirit 
of impartiality which the case demanded. 
The first thing he did was to send for him 
(Mr. Ellice) to give evidence in the matter; 
and, though he knew nothing personally 
of the circumstances, and had originally 
made his representation solely on the au- 
thority of others, Sir John M‘Neill sub- 
jected him to examination, and endeavour- 
ed to get him to make admissions and ar- 
guments that could possibly have nothing 
to do with the case. Accordingly a good 
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deal of Sir John M‘Neill’s Report was taken 
up with meeting statements and opinions 
that he (Mr. Ellice) had made, and this 
could only have the effect of involving the 
facts in perplexity. He also examined 
paupers and some of the respectable peo- 
ple of the district, from whom, considering 
the prejudices they entertained regarding 
the Poor Law and the position of the pau- 
pers, he was likely to get evidence that 
should be received with caution. The 
Roman Catholic priest, however, who had 
distributed the funds subscribed for the 
poor people, was not summoned to give 
evidence before Sir John M‘Neill, and did 
not give evidence. It was true he was 
by accident absent from his parish at the 
time, but a note would have reached him 
sooner than it reached him (Mr. Ellice). 
That gentleman would have attended the 
inquiry if he had had the slightest know- 
ledge of its taking place. Beyond this 
Sir John M‘Neill entirely evaded the 
sheriff’s report to the Lord Advocate, 
and the cases there established. He took 
no notice of the fact that the inspector 
had been criminally charged with neglect 
of particular paupers or of the cases of 
those paupers. In fact he ignored those 
judicial proceedings—the decision of the 
Solicitor General, which had forced the 
Board to order an inquiry. He called 
none of the parties who had, in their 
official capacity, visited the paupers in 
winter, and of whose impartiality there 
could be no doubt. In short, the only 
witnesses on whom Sir John M‘Neill re- 
lied belonged to a particular class, whose 
interests were identical with those of the 
parochial board, and who, therefore, could 
not be depended on for unprejudiced evi- 
dence. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that he arrived at an extraordinary con- 
clusion. His report was, that the parish 
was in a good state, and he expressed his 
conviction that there was danger to the 
welfare of the working population, arising 
from the facility of obtaining parochial re- 
lief, and the increasing frequency with 
which they already sought it. Instead, 
therefore, of making these poor people 
aware that they had a right by law to be 
provided for, Sir John M‘Neill stated that 
everything should be done to discourage 
relief and to support the parochial board. 
Mr. Peterkin, clerk of the Board of Su- | 
pervision, expressed an opinion which Sir 
John M‘Neill quoted, and was therefore 
responsible for, that the condition of the 
paupers appeared not only as comfortable, 
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but often better than that of paupers in 
large towns. What, then, was the House 
to think of the two Reports—one by the 
sheriff, the administrator of justice in In- 
verness-shire, and the other by Sir John 
M‘Neill, who made a Report which, in ef- 
fect, amounted to a statement that the 
sheriff had told a falsehood, and that the 
sheriff and the respectable gentlemen who 
coincided with him were in a conspiracy ? 
What did the Government intend to do in 
such a case? They could not leave those 
two men in responsible situations, remain- 
ing under a doubt as to which of their 
statements was true. Either the sheriff 
should be removed from his situation, or 
Sir John M‘Neill should be dismissed from 
the post of Chairman of the Board of Su- 
pervision.. He wanted to know, too, what 
was to be done with the inspector whom 
Sir John M‘Neill praised, and whom the 
sheriff had put under arrest? This was 
a serious matter. He made no charges— 
he stated no facts of his own authority. 
He could have adduced other cases, but 
he now confined himself to those already 
established on the printed records of that 
House, and to which every hon. Member 
had access. Those facts could not be con- 
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troverted or got rid of, and he did not see 
how the Government could give the ques- 


tion the go-by. Ie now thought he need 
make no apology for asking the House 
to read his Bill a second time. The Bill 
proposed that inspectors of character and 
position should be appointed to superin- 
tend the local administration of the Scotch 
Poor Law, having analogous powers with 
those exercised by the Poor Law Inspectors 
in England. They should be personally 
wholly independent of the Board of Super- 
vision, and only subject to it as regarded 
instructions as to the way they should per- 
form their duty. It was the object of the 
Bill to secure a regular visitation of the 
different parishes, a month’s notice being 
given of the visits of the inspectors, who 
would bave power to call for documents 
and examine persons on oath. He did 
not desire that any special power of in- 
terference should be given them, but only 
thai they should satisfy themselves of what 
was going on in the different parishes, and | 
make reports to the Central Board, which | 
might then interfere if necessary. As a} 
check on the Central Board, he proposed 
that abstracts of the reports of the inspec- 
tors should be made to Parliament. The | 
duty of the inspectors would be, not to 
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that it was properly administered in dis- 
tricts removed from the influence of public 
opinion. He proposed that these inspec- 
tors should be appointed, not by the Cen- 
tral Board of Supervision—for such an ar- 
rangement would be useless after what had 
taken place—but by the Home Secretary. 
He understood that the Lord Advocate in- 
tended to oppose this Bill, but if the right 
hon. and learned Lord would suggest any 
other course—if he would promise him a 
Committee, before which he could prove 
his case—he should be content. His only 
wish was to see justice done, and so long 
as the case was not evaded he should not 
complain. All the statements which he 
had made to-night were contained in print- 
ed papers lying on the table of the House, 
and they could not therefore be got rid of. 
In the face of such a state of things he 
could not conceive that any Goverument 
would expose itself to the odium of stand- 
ing by idle, and he felt convinced that 
sooner or later something must be done to 
remedy the evils which he had described. 

Mr. DUNCAN seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he be- 
lieved that the hon. Member (Mr. E. Ellice) 
had considerably exaggerated the present 
condition of the districts in question; but 
it was not necessary for him (the Lord Ad- 
vocate), with regard to the course which 
he recommended the House to take re- 
specting this Bill, to comment in detail .2 
the statements of the hon. Member. He 
could assure him that the ideas which he 
(Mr. E. Ellice) entertained with regard to 
the working of the poor law, and the fa- 
cilities given to paupers to appeal against 
the decisions of the Poor Law Inspectors, 
were exaggerated in the extreme. He 
(the Lord Advocate) sat as Solicitor Ge- 
neral for a time on the Board of Super- 
vision, and he could bear testimony not 
only to the exceeding ability and unwearied 
industry of Sir John M‘Neill, who presided 
over that Board, but to the many hours 
which he devoted to the consideration of 
appeals from paupers in all parts of Scot- 
land. If the hon. Gentleman would only 
look at the minutes which were contained 
in the last Report of the Board of Super- 
vision, he would see with what careful 
anxiety those appeals were considered, and 
he would also find that many cases were 
remitted even more than once to the Board 
below, because the Board of Supervision 
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was not satisfied, when the amount of 
relief was increased, that that increase 
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the matter, he should decline taking one 
side or the other; but, at the same time, 
was sufficient. The hon. Gentleman had | he was not satisfied from anything that had 
dwelt at considerable length on what he | been said by the hon, Gentleman that there 
thought were the defects of the existing | was any ground for the strong and sweep- 
system. He (the Lord Advocate) did not | ing charges which he had made against 
mean to follow him into that matter. He|the Board of Supervision. That Board 
was very far from saying that the Scotch | did not consist simply of Sir John M‘Neill. 
poor law was a perfect system, or that ' It comprehended not only that gentleman, 
there were not parts of it which required | but the sheriffs of three counties, who had 
to be amended. No poor law that he had | always been alle and intelligent men, and 
ever heard of was a perfect system. It attended most sedulously to the business 
was a misfortune to be under the necessity | entrusted to them. That was all that he 
of having a poor law, and it was a greater (the Lord Advocate) meant to say with 
misfortune that that necessity had always respect to the general question. With re- 
a tendency to increase. As he stated when! gard to the more immediate matter re- 
this Bill was brought in, he did not think | ferred to by the hon. Member for St. 
it would be expedient to disturb the settle- | Andrew’s, that stood on a very differ- 
ment which was made in 1845, unless they | ent footing. He alluded, of course, to 
saw their way clearly to an efficient substi- | the state of the Highlands, and it was im- 
tute. His simple objection to this Bill | possible not to see that there were ele- 
was, that it was not in the slightest degree ,; ments there of very considerable import- 
required, as the powers contained in the | ance, which gave rise to feelings both of 





present law were quite sufficient to accom- 
plish the purpose aimed at by this Bill. 
Further, he did not think that it was in 
the least degree calculated to produce the 
effect or the object at which the hon. Gen- 
tleman aimed. The 11th section of the 


existing Act enabled the Board of Super- 


vision, with the consent of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, or of 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, to appoint 
some person or persons, not being a mem- 
ber of the Board or of the College of Ad- 
vocates, to act as a Commission or as 
Commissioners for the purpose of making 
a special inquiry into the condition of the 
poor in any district in Scotland, and to re~ 
port thereon to the Board of Supervision. 
Whenever a Secretary of State believed 
that there was ground for inquiring into 
the administration of the poor law, he 
might send a person to make an inquiry, 
and to report thereon. The Bill of the 
hon. Gentleman provided that special in- 
spectors should be appointed, but their ap- 
pointment would necessarily cast a slur 
upon the administration of the Board of 
Supervision; and before the House con- 
sented to such a course, they ought to 
consider whether there was any ground 
which would justify it. He thought it was 
unfortunate that there was no direct repre- 
sentative of the Board of Supervision in 
that House to answer the observations of 
the hon. Gentleman. He did not think 
that he was called upon to take their part 
m this contest. On the contrary, having 
other functions to perform with regard to 


distrust and anxiety. In the first place, 
there had been a failure of the potato 
'erop. Then there were what the hon. 
'Gentleman called evictions—that was to 
say, the owners of property had exercised 
a right of which it was impossible to de- 
prive them. The poor cottars had been 
turned out, not by the poor law, certainly, 
nor by any defect in any other law that he 
was aware of. Next, they had to consider 
the Highland character. Every one who 
was acquainted with the Highlands must 
admit that they were indisposed to exer- 
tion, and were rootedly attached to their 
own soil. That attachment, no doubt, if 
properly directed, might be made an in- 
strument of great good to the Highland- 
ers; but when they were turned out of 
their dwellings it made the administration 
of the poor law, with regard to them, a mat- 
ter of great difficulty. Sir John M‘Neill 
said that the giving of indiscriminate relief 
to such unfortunate persons encouraged 
them to rely on eleemosynary aid. instead 
of on their own exertions. There could 
be no doubt that it would have been very 
undesirable to have given them indiscrimi- 
nate relief, but he (the Lord Advocate) did 
not mean to deny that some very distress- 
ing and unfortunate cases had arisen. 
There was, in particular, that case with 
respect to which he ordered an inquiry, 
and which, notwithstanding the report of 
Sir John M‘Neill, he still thought the in- 
spector and the Parochial Board ought to 
have taken care to have remedied. The 
real difference between the sheriff and Sir 
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John M‘Neill was the constructions which | would not have so long remained unno- 
had been put upon the Poor Relief Act ticed, and if the Government failed to do 
by the Parochial Board and by the Board | anything to remove the evil in the course 
of Supervision. He (the Lord Advocate) | of the Session, the present measure should 
thought it right to state, clearly and dis-| certainly be revived. Had such cases as 
tinetly, that he did not approve of the! those of the Highlands occurred in Eng- 
stringent interpretation which Sir John | land, the Poor Law Board would not have 
M‘Neill had put on that Act. Sir John} allowed twenty-four hours to have elapsed 
M‘Neill stated, in his report, that unless a | before they would have been inquired into; 
pauper applied for relief, the inspector had | but the real cause of the evil was the want 
no duty to perform i: regard to him. If) of a proper inspection. It would appear 
that was the duty of the inspector, Sir that in some parishes an inspection of the 
John M‘Neill was perfectly right with re-| poor actually did not take place for two or 
spect to the whole of his report, and there three years together; whereas, in Eng- 
had been no neglect on the part of the in-| land, an inspection took place at least 
spector. But what appeared to him (the once in every month. Such a state of 
Lord Advocate) to be the most unfavour- things as that which appeared to prevail 
able feature of the case was this, that, al-|in Scotland, where the relief was some- 
though there was no application for relief, | times no more than 6d. a week, demanded 
there was distress which was known to the | an immediate remedy, and he called upon 
inspector and to the local Board, and | the Government to apply it. 

which, he thought, they ought to have} Mr. ELLIOT said, that it was notori- 
remedied, This Bill was, in his opinion, | ous that many of the inspectors in Scot- 


rather too crude to be engrafted on the | land had interests directly opposed to those 
poor law system of Scotland, and he would lof the poor, and it was to be hoped that, 
suggest that the hon. Member, who had | 


in future arrangements that might be 


done good service in bringing the question | 
under the consideration of the House, 
should content himself with that procecd- | 
ing, and refrain from persevering with the | 


measure. In the absence of Sir John. 
M‘Neill on an important mission, he did. 
not wish to pledge the Government to a) 
particular course; but if his hon. Friend 
would leave the question in his hands, he 
would promise to procure for it an early 
and careful consideration. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER said, that much 
of what had been stated by the hon. Mem- | 
ber for St. Andrew’s, with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the poor law in Scotland, 
demanded the serious attention of Govern- 
ment. He should, however, advise his 
hon. Friend, after the statement of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, to 
defer to his request, and leave the matter 
in the hands of Government. If a suftfi- 
cient remedy were not brought forward by | 
Government, it would then be open to the 
hon. Member to introduce a further mea- | 
sure on the subject. When he found the) 


macs with a view to amend the poor law 


' system in that country especial care would 


be taken to remove from office persons 
who were so circumstanced that they could 
scarcely be expected to act with impar- 
tiality. He believed that it was but too 
true that there were gross abuses and 
most serious defects in the administration 
of the poor laws in Scotland, and that 
there was reason to apprehend that the 
poor did not receive anything like the 
allowance of food or relief which ought to 
be awarded to them. He had confidence 
in the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
eate’s declaration that the subject should 
receive his consideration, and he had no 
doubt he would exert himself to provide a 
remedy for the evils which at present 
existed. He hoped, therefore, his hon. 
Friend would withdraw his Bill for the 
present; but, if nothing were done in the 
matter, he would promise to give his sup- 
port either to this or any other Bill which 


| he might introduce on the subject. 


Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, in the 


allowances to poor and infirm persons from | course of the debate many reflections had 
ls. to 6d. a week, he felt it was high time | been cast upon the conduct of Sir John 
that a more efficient supervision of the M*‘Neill and the inspectors towards the 
poor in certain districts should take place. | poor, and more especially in reference to 
Had such instances of distress and misery | the parish of Glenelg. Now, what were 
occurred in Ireland or England, where the the facts more immediately concerning 
people were not quite so passive as they | those parties to whom the hon. Member for 
were in Scotland, as those which the hon. | St. Andrew’s (Mr. E. Ellice) had referred ? 
Member had represented to-night, they It appeared that a class of persons called 
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‘squatters ’’ had settled themselves upon 
property in the parish of Glenelg without 
paying any rent. It was intimated to 
them that if they would remove they 
should be provided with a free passage 
to Canada, and that no demand would 
be made upon them for their arrears of 
rent, amounting to about 1,500/. A num- 
ber of families, amounting to about 400 
persons, accepted this very liberal pro- 
posal, and their passage, clothing, bedding, 
&e., were provided at a cost of 1,7001. 
Four or five families were unable to go, 
and these were not ejected. Some, how- 
ever, refused to embark, and continued to 
occupy the houses which they had been 
summoned to vacate. Against these legal 
proceedings were resorted to, and their 
houses were pulled down, but they were 
allowed to retain their cattle, crops, and 
other property, and no demand was made 
upon any of them for rent, except in one 
instance. These were the partics whose 
ease the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s 
had brought before the House as a griev- 
ance. The charge of harshness and cruelty 
on the part of Mr. Ewing Campbell, the 
inspector, towards the poor of the parish of 
Glenelg was completely met by the testi- 
mony of the Rev. Mr. Macrae, the minis- 
ter of the parish, of Mr. Macleod, and 
other witnesses who were examined by 
Sir John M‘Neill. The Rev. Mr. Macrae 
was asked what was his opinion of the 
manner in which Mr. Campbell performed 
his duties, and his answer was, that he 
considered he had performed them faith- 
fully, diligently, and humanely, and he be- 
lieved that the parochial board had on 
more than one occasion expressed their 
high approbation of his conduct. He had 
no reason to believe that Mr. Campbell 
had at any time wilfully misrepresented 
the circumstances of a pauper to the 
parochial board. Mr. Macleod said he 
considered Mr. Campbell to have perform- 
ed his duty in a humane manner towards 
the poor, and he believed that the people 
thought so too. The whole evidence went 
to show that the inspector did his duty not 
only to the poor and to the ratepayers, but 
also to the parochial board. It was his 
opinion that his hon. Friend had taken up 
this question without that examination 
which it deserved. He could wish that 
his hon. Friend would not press his mea- 
sure to a division until every Member had 
had an opportunity of reading the last 
annual Report of the Board of Supervision 
for the relief of the poor in Scotland. The 
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pauper in Scotland had greater facilities for 
compelling relief than in England, for if it 
was refused to him he might appeal to the 
Board of Supervision, who, if the parochial 
authorities still persisted in their refusal, 
gave him the power of bringing his case be- 
fore a legal tribunal without any expense, 
whereas in England no such power was 
given, and Sir John M‘Neill in his Report 
had stated that from May, 1853, to May, 
1854, not a single pauper residing in 
Glenelg had complained that the relief 
granted was inadequate. He had also 
stated that the rapid increase of pauper- 
ism, from one in seventy of the population 
to one in fifteen of the whole parish, and 
to one in ten in Knoydart, while the pro- 
portion in Ireland was reduced to one in 
ninety-one, would alone have been strong 
presumptive evidence that both in its 
amount and in its form the relief afford- 
ed to the poor was too attractive to the 
labourer. The amount of poor: relief in 
that parish, according to Sir John M‘Neill’s 
Report was 114 per cent on the actual 
rental, and 7s. 43d. per head upon its 
present population. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that many of those who had to 
pay the rate were, as respected their con- 
dition in life, raised but little above the 
persons receiving relief. All these cir- 
cumstances led to the conclusion that the 
poor were not either harshly or unjustly 
treated, as had been alleged ; and, feeling 
that reflections had been made upon a 
gentleman of high honour and integrity, 
whose character had been unjustly assailed 
he thought it his duty to take the present 
opportunity of making these remarks in 
that gentleman’s vindication. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he was satisfied 
that Sir John M‘Neill was correct in 
stating that great difficulty existed from 
the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
but, with respect to the statement that 
the rate of relief given to the poor, vary- 
ing from ls. to ls. 6d. a week, offered 
great inducements to the labouring class 
to embrace a life of pauperism ; the truth 
was, that the able-bodied men were not 
entitled to that relief, and in the case of 
the parish of Glenelg it related to poor 
people whose ages varied from fifty to one 
hundred years, the average being seventy- 
six. The Report of the sheriff showed, 
however, the necessity of some further - 
inspection, and the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate referred to the power in 
the Act of Parliament to cause an inspec- 
tion from time to time. But that inspec- 
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tion only lasted forty days, and the remedy | 
required was, as had been pointed out, a. 
constant superintendence, like that which | 


existed in England. What was wanted in| 


the Highlands was, that the people should | 
feel confident that they enjoyed the rights 
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had failed to obtain for them the sanction 
of the Legislature, in consequence of the 
| difficulties by which the question was be- 
set. For his own part, he could not help 
thinking that if they were to agree to the 
| passing > of the Bill, they would to a certain 


which the law gave them. Informer days | extent be legislating against the poorer 
they had been ruled by the lairds, without | aud in favour of the more independent 
much regard for the law, and a feeling had | class of traders. 

grown up that they could get no redress | Viscount EBRINGTON said, he should 
for any wrong. He was very anxious that! support the measure, mainly on religious 
justice should be done to the poor and in- | grounds, though he was quite prepared 
firm, for if scenes like those reported to | also to advocate it on the lower grounds of 
have taken place were allowed to go on, | expediency and political economy. They 
a strong feeling of indignation would be had been told by Mr. Bianeoni that horses 
raised in England, which would lead public which rested on Sundays did more work in 
opinion to insist upon some change, and | six days than others did in seven, and he 
this change might be carried further than | maintained that the repose of the Sabbath 


the people of Scotland desired. 
Mr. E. ELLICE said, that after the 
assurance which had been given by the 


Government with reference to the subject | 


with which his Bill proposed to deal, he 


had no difficulty in at once consenting to | 


withdraw it. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn ;—Bill 
withdrawn. 


SUNDAY TRADING (METROPOLIS) BILL, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WILKINSON said, that although | 


he should be glad to see the Sabbath kept | 
as a day of religious observance, yet he) 


doubted whether it was desirable that the | 


cnforcement of that observance should be 
made the object of legislative enactment. 
He would suggest that the Bill had better | 


be referred to a Select Committee, when | 


he would then be able to judge of its 
merits, and give his vote accordingly. 
Looking at the question in a religious 
point of view, he contended that the Bill 


was not consistent with the principle upon | 


which it had been framed, inasmuch as it 
admitted of certain exceptions both of time 
and place, with respect to the legal prose- 
cution of Sunday trading. It would be 
lawful, for instance, under the operation of 
the Bill, to sell certain articles after one 
o’clock upon the Sabbath, but not before, 
while cream and milk might be sold even 
before nine o’clock. 
were a desecration of the Sabbath to sell 
certain articles at one particular hour on 
Sunday, it was equally a desecration of it 
to sell them at any other hour of the same 


Now, surely, if it | 


was necessary both for man and beast. 
The petitions in favour of the Bill were 
mainly signed by those who were suffering 
under the operation of the present state of 
things, which led to unfair competition 
between tradesmen, and to injurious treat- 
ment of workmen. He must deny that 
, the shopkeepers would be injured by the 
| Bill, as the goods which could not be pur- 
| chased on Sunday would be purchased on 
/another day in the week, and the shop- 
| keepers would have the day to devote to 
religion or to recreation, and their receipts 
would not be diminished. Looking at the 
| question in an economical point of view, 
he was prepared to contend that labourers 
would produce more in six days’ labour, 
| having the seventh for rest, than they 
| would. were they to work on all seven days, 
and their wages would be in proportion. 
| He thought, ‘therefore, that on religious 
grounds, on grounds of expediency as well as 
of political economy, it was necessary that 
some such measure as this should be pass- 
ed, and though there certainly were some 
| things with which they might in consistency 
be called on to deal, but which this mea- 
sure did not touch, he thought on the 
| whole the Bill was a good and would be a 
beneficial one. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he could not allow the oecasion to pass 
without thanking the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord R. Grosvenor), 
and congratulating the House on having 
the Bill brought before them. It had 
been so long since a Committee sat on 
this subject—in the year 1832—that it 





day. Several attempts had been made to| was probable its Report had escaped the 


carry into effect the system of legislation 
which the Bill before them had for its 
object, but the framers of former measures 


Mr. Dunlop 


recollection of the House. That Com- 
mittee had expressed a very strong opinion 
on this question, stating that it was con- 
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vinced that it was a proper object of legis- | erying evil. He believed the principle 
lation to obtain the solemn and decent ob- | was in accordance with the wishes of the 
servance of the Lord’s day, and also to see | great majority of the tradesmen of the 
that every man in the community possess- | metropolis, and, under the circumstances, 
ed the enjoyment of that day of rest which further discussion, he thought, had better 
had been mercifully given to him. That | be reserved for a future stage of the Bill. 

opinion of the Committee there could be Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said,. he wished 
no doubt was a sound one, and he was to inquire whether he was to understand 
rejoiced that a measure had been brought that the Bill was to go to a Select Com- 
forward which would give effect to that mittee? According to precedent, all Bills 
opinion; and he hoped it would receive | of this nature went to a Select Commit- 
the positive sanction of the House. He tee before they were brought before a 
trusted it would result in relieving one | Committee of the whole House ; and if this 


Sunday Trading 


class of tradesmen from the bondage which | 
they endured from the competition of other | 


tradesmen who kept open their shops on 


Sundays, and also for relieving the ser- | 
vats of tradesmen from labour on Sun-_ 
He regretted that the Bill, which | 
was likely to be so useful, passed over the | 
The sale of fish, | 


days. 


sale of spirits and beer. 
game, and other things was prohibited ; 
but for reasons which were well known 


he supposed the noble Lord was not able | 


to touch the sale of spirits and beer. 
When it was known that from six to ten 
on Sundays the public-houses were filled 


with persons carousing, and reducing them- 


selves to the level of beasts, he could not 
conceive a subject more cognate to the 
present, nor more deserving the attention 
of Parliament. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had un- 


Bill was to go to a Select Committee, it 
would he hardly worth while to discuss 
its provisions now. He would, therefore, 
ask, what did the Government intend to 
do with regard to sending it to a Select 
Committee? All the Bills on this subject 
—that brought in by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. 
Hindley), one which came down from the 
| Lords, and one brought in by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth in 1851—were all 
, sent to a Select Committee, and all fell to 
the ground. That had been the case with 
all the Bills of this kind which had been 
introduced. He did not distrust the inten- 
tions of the noble Lord (Lord R. Gros- 
venor), but he had undertaken to deal with 
a delicate and difficult subject. He (Mr. 
| Duncombe) had not had a deputation of 
| barbers, like the noble Lord, but he had 


derstood the hon. Member for Lambeth had deputations from the working classes, 
(Mr. Wilkinson) to be willing that the Bill and he knew that they had no desire to 
should go before a Select Committee, and desecrate the Sabbath—they had no desire 
that he would take the sense of the House to make purchases on Sunday morning, 


upon it when he saw the shape in which it 
came out of the Committee. Under these 
circumstances, it seemed hardly necessary 
to protract the discussion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth had appealed to the Go- 
vernment, but the Government were quite 


ready to support the second reading of the | 


Bill. He was not sure that the measure 
would accomplish all that was expected 
from it, but he should be very glad if it 


5 


had the effect of enabling them to enforce | 
the present law, for it should be remem- | 
bered that this was no new principle. The | 


existing law, however, contained defects, 
particularly as regarded the difficulty in 


but their necessities required it. He 
thought that on inquiry it would be found 
| that there must be a great many changes 
/in our social arrangements before you 
; could legislate on this subject. In the 
‘first place, there was the question of pay- 
ing wages on Saturday evening. It was 
said that some employers paid wages at an 
early hour; but it should be recollected 
that a great deal of the work done in the 
metropolis was piece-work, and a working 
man who took home his work on a Satur- 
day evening, though he might find his 
' wages ready, yet had to wait to get his 
next week’s work given to him, and it was 


enforeing penalties, which made it practi- | often past twelve o'clock before he got not 
cally inoperative. He regarded the present | only his wages, but his work ; and how was 
measure, not as one to force upon the in-' he at that late hour to lay in his meals for 
habitants of the metropolis the religious! the following day? Again a great many 
observance of the Sabbath, but it was one| contracts were made with workmen by 
which would consult the general conve-| builders who took them into the country on 
Mence of the inhabitants, while at the| Monday morning and brought them back 
same time it would correct a great ane tate on the Saturday evening. How could 
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these men manage to make their purchases 
on the Saturday night? He was told that 
working men went to the public-houses on 
Saturday and spent their wages in getting 
drunk, vut it was no such thing, for they 
had not time to do so after they got 
their wages. Another change must be 
made before you could legislate on this 
subject with effect: you must improve the 
dwellings of the poorer classes. What 
was the use of a man in this town, who 
often lived with his family and five or six 
others in one room, bringing in meat or 
other articles on Saturday evening; they 
would be putrid before the night was half 
over. You must, therefore, in the first 
place, give those ‘classes better dwellings. 
It was all very well for those who had lar- 
ders and cellars to say that those persons 
should make their purchases on Saturday 
night. He was told that many tradesmen 
themselves were anxious that there should 
be a law against trading on Sunday, and 
that the very circumstance of their trad- 
ing themselves did violence to their con- 
sciences. But no one was compelled to do 
so, and the conscientious man should suffer 
for conscience sake. What was it that 
compelled them? Why, they said that if 
they did not, their neighbours would profit 
by it; and they were not the sort of con- 
scientious men that were worthy the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons. But he 
might be asked, what ought to be done ? 
He was told that the trading on Sunday 
afternoon was disgraceful, and ought to be 
put down; but that was a mere question of 
police. They had had many Bills on this 
question—such, for instance, as Sir An- 
drew Agnew’s Bill; but the only successful 
lawgiver on this subject was Charles II., 
but those laws were not sufficiently strin- 
gent for the present time. He would have 
one law for the whole country, for why 
should a measure be confined to the me- 
tropolis? Why should Birmingham and 
Liverpool, and other large towns, be ex- 
empt? There should be one law, which 
should declare that there should be no 
Sunday trading after half-past ten in the 
morning of any sort or kind, and it should 
be applicable to rich and poor. That 
would be legislation with regard to the 
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having been largely connected with the 
working men in the metropolis receiving 
wages, and having had some experience of 
them, he could say that there was nc class 
better able to judge of their own interest ; 
and as regarded the value of a day of rest 
to them, he was convinced that if they 
were referred to it would be found that 
they would claim their right to that ad- 
vantage. The intelligence of that class 
was not to be measured by the wages they 
received, and they were entitled to retain 
a privilege which had been sanctioned by 
a higher legislative power than that House, 
and which had declared that there should 
be a day of rest and a cessation from the 
ordinary labours of life. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Dun- 
combe’s) aecount of the result of sending 
Bills of this kind to a Select Committee 
was not very encouraging, and after the 
fate of these Bills he was unwilling to send 
this to a Committee upstairs—especially 
as the clauses of the Bill were very few, 
and such as he considered the House could 
make practicable. When his noble friend 
introduced the Bill he (Sir J. Shelley) 
said that he was favourable to the principle 
of the Bill, but he could not pledge him- 
self to all the details of a Bill which he 
had not seen. There were some points in 
the Bill which he thought objectionable ; 
still he thought it was not a Bill which 
was for the benefit of tradesmen only, but 
one for the promotion of the comfort of 
the working classes, and he was glad 
therefore that it had been introduced. 
There was a growing feeling that there 
should be greater opportunities for relaxa- 
tion afforded to the working classes. He 
never believed that you could make people 
religious by Act of Parliament ; but the 
rest of Sunday was the greatest he himself 
knew, and he wished to see it enjoyed by 
the working man. He hoped the noble Lord 
(Lord R. Grosvenor) would not send the 
Bill to a Select Committee, There was 4 
prejudice out of doors against Bills of this 
kind, but all the former Bills on the sub- 
ject were impracticable from their very 
nature. He thought, however, that this 
would be a practicable measure. He could 


Sabbath worthy of the attention of the | only say that if any one doubted the state 


House, but such little things as the sale | 
of milk, eggs, and fruits, w hich they were | 
going to discuss, were unworthy of that | 


| of trading in the metropolis on Sunday let 
‘him go to Clare Market, a part of his con- 
stituency, and he would find that it was 


assembly; but they should enact one ge- | carried on all day ; and much to their ere- 


neral law for all classes of the community. 


dit he had that evening presented a peti- 


Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR said, that | tion in favour of the Bill signed by all the 
Mr. T. Duncombe 
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butchers in that locality with one or two 
exceptions. He therefore hoped the 
House would give their assent to the 
second reading. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
that this had always been found to be a 
very difficult subject for legislation, but 
the reason why other measures had failed 
was because they had gone too far. His 
hon. Friend the member for Finsbury (Mr. 
T. Duncombe) was mistaken in supposing 
that this Bill was unfavourable to the 
working classes ; and as to the necessity 
of making other changes before such a 
measure was passed, he thought such a 
Bill would rather force masters to pay 
wages earlier, as it would be urged on 
them to do so to enable their workmen to 
go to market on the Saturday, whereas 
now they did not mind detaining them late 
on the Saturday, because they could go to 
market from eight till one o’clock on Sun- 
day. As to the lower class of tradesmen, 
they had presented many petitions in fa- 
your of the Bill; and he had laid some 
stress on one petition, which came from 
the New Cut, in Lambeth, because it had 
been said on a former occasion that the 
tradesmen in that locality could not do 
their business if such a Bill passed. He 
would support a measure which would en- 
able all persons better to observe the Sab- 
bath. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, that no 
answer had been given to the objection of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. 
Duncombe), that this was merely a local 
Bill; and he was of opinion that nothing 


could be more injurious than legislating | 


for particular places. He thought that the 
9th clause, which gave large powers to the 
police for enforcing the law, would lead to 
great oppression if it passed as it stood. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he hoped, if the 
Bill went to a Select Committee, that gen- 
tlemen would be put on it who were practi- 
cally acquainted with the management of 
large concerns, and the mode of paying 
wages earlier on Saturdays and on Fri- 
days, for their experience and _philan- 
thropie feelings towards the working classes 
would be found of great value. The real 
question was the regulation of the pay- 
ment of wages, so as to enable working 
people to arrange their affairs in such a 
manner as to leave time for rest and re- 
creation. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he hoped that if 
the Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, that Committee should be com- 
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posed of the class of men just described by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hadfield), who were 
practically acquainted with the inconveni- 
ences suffered by working men, and how 
they should be remedied. The principle 
of the Bill was somewhat different to that 
which it had been described to be by some 
gentlemen, who seemed to think it was 
based on the religious ground of the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s-day. But, in fact, 
it only went to the question of trading, 
and had nothing to do with that species of 
work, and especially of household service, 
to which the commandment applied. It 
was curious that the Bill came to the 
House recommended by its supporters on 
the ground that it was not in conformity 
with public opinion. It was said that a 
number of tradesmen were obliged to open 
their shops on Sunday, or their customers 
would abandon them; but if the public 
feeling were in favour of the principle, it 
would be more likely that such conscien- 
tious persons would obtain customers. If 
the Bill were founded merely on the wants 
or the consciences of society, it ought to 
be rendered more comprehensive, and ap- 
plied to the whole country as well as to 
| the metropolis, and not only to butchers 
and bakers, but to many things much more 
important. After the recommendation of 
| the Committee on public-houses last year, 
he should have thought that no Bill should 
have been brought in on this subject which 
| did not extend to the question of the en- 
| joyments of the people, as well as restric- 
‘tions on the existing state of things on 
| Sundays ; but it appeared that the re- 
commendations of the Committee with re- 
gard to restrictions were to be carried out, 
but the other recommendations were not 
attended to. He should not, however, 
oppose the Bill at this stage. 

Mr. KIRK said, that the keeping of 
the Sabbath holy was morally binding on 
every man; and how could that principle 
be carried out when the Sunday was de- 
secrated in so extraordinary a manner in 
the metropolis? Every Sunday, on his 
way to a place of worship, he passed 
through a locality near to that House 
called Strutton Ground, where there was 
more trading than on a week day, and he 
was sure that such a Bill was required to 
put an end to such trading, both in the 
metropolis and all over the kingdom. He 
would support the Bill in every stage, and 
any measure against all trading on Sun- 
day, whether in goods, clothes, or spiritu- 
ous liquors. 
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Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, | This was one of the most stringent mea- 
he hoped that the House would not, by | sures introduced within the last few years. 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee, |[‘*No, no!”] He said yes, for it pro- 
violate one of its own recent enactments, | posed to punish a man by sending him to 
and give it an intramural interment, which | the House of Cerrection for fourteen days 
would certainly be the result of such a} | —after they had taken all his goods from 
reference. Three Committees had previ- ‘him, and left him unable to pay the law- 
ously sat upon the subject, and had pro-| yer’s costs. If they passed the Bill in its 
duced three blue books, so that he thought | present shape, they would have continual 
the House of Commons were quite compe- | riots and rows between the people and the 
tent to deal with the measure themselves. | police upon this subject. 

In respect to the objection of the measure| Mr.WILKINSON seconded the Amend- 
being only applicable to the metropolis, he | ment. 

would remind hon. Members that it was | Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
always the practice to confine such mea-| words ‘‘ Committee of the whole House,” 
sures to the metropolis in the first instance, | and insert the words *‘ Select Committee,” 
with a view of testing their efficiency, and | instead thereof. 

afterwards, if necessary, to extend them| Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
to the country generally. The great rea-| proposed to be left out stand part of the 
son for proposing this measure exclusively | Question.’ 

for the metropolis was, that the evil it | Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was 
proposed to remedy was greater there than | sorry that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
in any other part of the kingdom. Indeed, |(Mr. T. Duncombe) had misunderstood 
i¢ was remarkable that in many of the | what he had said. He had never assented 
towns in England, such as Exeter and to referring the Bill to a Select Commit- 
Halifax, there was no such thing as Sun- ‘tee. He had merely suggested to the hon. 
day trading. If the Bill be read a second | Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson) to 
time he would give ample time before he | postpone his objections until the Bill was 
proposed its going into Committee, for any | in Committee. It was altogether a mis- 
classes who had solid objections to it to! take to suppose that there was any rule of 
bring them before the House. | the House for referring such measures to a 

Mr. MASTERMAN said, he was quite , Select Committee. He thought that the 
ready to support the proposition of the | House, when in Committee, was just as 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex. | competent to amend the Bill as a Select 


As an old citizen of London he was fully 
aware of the great inconvenience and im- 
morality attendant upon the existing prac- 
tice of Sunday trading. He hoped that 
the measure would not be referred to a 
Select Committee—a course which would 
occasion a great loss of time and consider- 
able discussion to no purpose. 

Bill read 2°. 

Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR then 
proposed that it should be committed to a 
Committee of the whole House. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, 
move that the Bill be referred to : 


he should 
Select 


Committee in conformity with the practice | 


usually pursued in reference to Bills of the | 
same hybrid character. He understood the | 


Committee. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill committed for Wednesday, 13th 
| June. 


LAND AND ASSESSED TAXES DIVISIONS 
i BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FREWEN, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, said, that his object 
was to afford facilities for the formation of 
more convenient divisions for the assess- 
ment and collection of the land and assess- 
ed taxes. At present these divisions were 
regulated by the boundaries of counties, 
and the consequence was, that persons 











right hon. Baronet the Seeretary for the | living near the edge of two counties were 
Home Department to agree to this course. | often put to great inconvenience by be- 
[ Cries of “No, no! "| Ile hoped that|ing taken, when prosecuting appeals, 
hon. Members would allow the right hon. to attend the sittings of the commis- 
Gentleman to speak for himself. The hon. | sioners of the county in which they lived, 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson) had! although they were much nearer the 
declined to divide the House on the second | place at which the meetings of land tax 
reading, with the understanding that it | commissioners were held in the adjoining 
would be referred to a Select Committee. | county. Ile thought the land tax divisions 
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should follow those of the poor law unions. 
In order to enable such arrangements to 
be made as would tend to public conve- 
nience, he proposed to give the local com- 
missioners, with the assent of the Lords of 
the Treasury, power to transfer any parish 
from one land tax division to another, with- 
out reference to the counties in which they 
were respectively situate for the purpose of 
hearing and disposing of such appeals. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”” 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the districts in which the land | 
tax was collected were, like the land tax 
itself, of considerable antiquity. Each 
county was divided into hundreds, in which 
the several Commissioners piesided for the 
collection of the tax. It was competent for 
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trifle might be of importance to him, to be 
put to the expense of travelling that dis- 
tance to establish his appeal. He saw no 
reason why the Commissioners might not 
represent an inconvenience, where it did 
exist, to the Treasury, or why the Trea- 
sury should not have the power to act upon 
the recommendation. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not oppose the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Question put. The House divided :— 
Ayes 35; Noes 125: Majority 90. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time upon this day six months, 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND JURIS- 
DICTION) BILL. 
Order for the Second Reading read. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, in calling the 





the general Commissioners of the county | attention of the House to the measures 
to recommend the transfer of any parish | which he had introduced connected with 
from one division to the other, and if the Chancery reform in Ireland, it would not 
Lords of the Treasury and the Board of be necessary for him to oceupy much time 
Inland Revenue approved of such trans-| in enforcing a principle long since asserted 
fer, it could be effected. He was not|in England, and which it was his object, 


aware that any extensive inconvenience | with such alterations as might be neces- 
existed at present. 
a great objection to give such a power as tice, to apply to Ircland. 
the hon. Member proposed because the | 


There was, however, | sary in reference to the difference of prac- 
He would, how- 
ever, as shortly as possible, explain the 
He believed 


rateable amount of the land tax differed | 
very much in every county. The tax, too, 
was sometimes not assessed equally over 
the whole county. He did not, therefore, 
feel justified in sssenting to the second 
reading. At the same time, if it were. 
shown distinctly that the present law in 


nature of his propositions. 
that, since the reign of Charles I., many 
attempts had been made to reform the 
Court of Chancery, but that laudable task 
was not successfully performed in this 
country until, by the aid of two distin- 
guished laymen in that House, and several 


any material part was defective, he would able lawyers, the Court of Chancery in 
undertake on the part of the Government | England was radically reformed. Very 
to introduce a measure by which it would | great benefits were conferred on the suitors 
beimproved. As to giving the power pro- | and the publie in this country by the re- 
posed to the Lords of the Treasury, it! forms thus effected. He had taken the 
should be observed that they were neces-| liberty of inquiring of one of the Vice- 
sarily deficient in local information ; and | Chancellors what had been the vesuit of 
their opinions would therefore be influenced | the reforms accomplished by that House 
by persons placed in a subordinate position. | within the last few years, and as the 
The Bill, in fact, proposed to increase the! answer he received would have more 
size of one district at the expense of ano-' weight than anything he could say, he 
ther. ‘would beg to read one sentence from a 

Mr. SPOONER said, it would be found | letter addressed to him by Vice-Chancellor 
that there were many places from which Stuart. [The hon. and learned Geutle- 
people would have to travel some ten or, man here read an extract from the letter 
twelve miles before they could reach the | referred to, in which it was stated that the 
place of meeting of the Commissioners, alterations in the procedure of the Court 
and that that was an evil which ought tobe of Chancery under the Act of 1852, espe- 
remedied. He apprehended under present. cially those relating to the change in the 
circumstances that there would be a great , Masters’s Office, to proceedings in Judges’ 
Increase of appeals, in that case it would | chambers before a chief clerk, to the sub- 
be a hardship on a man, especially where | stitution of concise certificates in lieu of 
€ was overcharged only a trifle, but which ion reports, to the abolition of the 
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warrant system, &c., had worked satisfac- 
torily, and had conferred on the suitors 
the benefit of an enormous saving in point 
of expense.] Now, he desired to enable 
his countrymen to participate in that enor- 
mous benefit. In the year 1819 the first 
attempt to reform the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland was made. That was done 
by an inquiry into the fees paid in that 
Court. That inquiry terminated in a re- 
duction of those fees. It was only a par- 
tial reform, and did not affect the great 
question of reforming the voluminous 
pleadings. It was a curious fact, however, 
that even that partial reform had the effect 
of greatly increasing the business of the 
Court. Subsequently, another reform took 
place, namely, the abolition of the Six 
Clerks’ offices. The effect of that reform 
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of proceeding in the High Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland. Sir John Romilly intro- 
duced a Bill for the benefit of the High 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, which proved 
to be a real and practical reform, and by 
which both the time and the money of the 
suitor were saved. He introduced a form 
of pleading by petition, and abolished, as 
far as he covid, the old forms. That mea- 
sure had succeeded to a great extent. But 
what was the principle of that measure ? 
It was to give to the Master judicial autho- 
rity in a great variety of cases, the effect 
of which was that, instead of the business 
being referred first from the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Court to the Master, then from the 
Master to the Court, and oftentimes again 
from the Court to the Master, the Master, 
by Sir John Romilly’s Bill, was required 


was not, however, very serviceable to the | and enabled to discharge a great deal of 
public, although it conferred considerable | such business judicially ; but in so far as 
benefit on the solicitors of the Court. A | Sir John Romilly’s Bill did not wholly abo- 
great number of orders were issued by the } lish the subordinate character of the Master, 
Lord Chancellor for the regulation of the | it was defeating, the fact being that at the 
business transacted in the Master’s Office, | present moment the Master of the Court of 
but which orders clogged them more than | Chancery in Ireland was partly a judicial 
before, and the effect was to increase the | and partly a ministerial officer. The Mas- 
delay in those offices, and in many respects | ters were Judges in all cases in which they 
the expenses. During the time Lord St. | had original jurisdiction, and ministerial 
Leonards was Lord Chancellor of Ireland | in all cases in which they had not. They 
a great reform was efiected by abolishing | were, therefore, without that power, weight, 
the warrant system, or summons system, | and influence, which Judges ought to pos- 
by compelling the Master not to proceed 'sess, and the consequence was that the 
from summons to summons every hour, but | business of the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
to proceed continuously by one summons. | land was in a state of confusion as to its 
That reform increased the business in the | practice in the Master’s Office. His argu- 
Master’s Office, although the amount of! ment, however, was that the country was 
the staff was never altered. He held in| not at present in a condition to abolish the 
his hand a paper drawn up by Master | offices of the five Masters, who had yearly 
Brougham, which set forth all the objec- | incomes of 3,000U. each, and give them com- 
tions to the Master’s Office in this country ! pensation for their salaries, by which they 
(which had since been abolished), and which | would be enabled to retire to Italy or else- 
equally applied to the Master’s Office in! where, and then to appoint \ ice-Chancellors 


Ireland. It showed that there existed | 
evils in the system which were incurable, | 
and that if a decisive remedy were sought | 
it could be found only in abolishing the 
Master’s office altogether. That, therefore, 
was the object of the first Bill which he had 
to submit to the House. It was a Bill for 
the more speedy and effectual despatch of | 
business in the High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland by abolishing the Master’s Office 
altogether. But there was a difference 
between the Bill relating to Ireland and 
the Act which had been passed relating to 
England. That difference would be ex- 
plained by a short reference to the second 
Bill which he had to submit, and which 





was a Bill to amend the practice and course 


Mr. Whiteside 


in their places. What, therefore, he would 
submit to the House was, that as the Mas- 
ters had been proved competent to dis- 
charge a portion of the business of the 
Court satisfactorily, speedily, and cheaply, 
so they might be fairly intrusted to do the 
rest. It was, therefore, proposed that the 
existing senior three Masters in ordinary 
should be constituted Judges, under the 
style of Vice-Chancellors, with the same 
power and authority which the Vice-Chan- 
cellors of England possessed. Very few 
appeals had been made from the decisions 
in cases in which they had original juris- 
diction ; he therefore could not see why 
they should not give them original juris- 
diction in all other cases. The saving of 
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the public would be great. In England | system were such that it had sometimes 
the salary of the Vice-Chancellor was led to the commission of great crimes. 
5,000/. a-year. In Ireland he proposed But the particular inquiry upon which the 
to fix the salary at 3,500/., being equal to present Bill was founded was one which 
that of a Puisne Judge. Thus, they | took place in 1852, when a committee, of 
would have three Vice-Chancellors compe- | which his right hon. and learned Friend 
tent to transact all the business of the | the Member for the University of Dublin 
Court of Chancery. The value of this (Mr. Napier) and the right hon, baronet 
measure would be apparent when he ex-| the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
plained to the House the course of the| were members, was appointed, which in- 
business under the 15th section of Sir; quired into the management of estates in 
John Romilly’s Act. Under that section | Ireland under receivers of the Court of 
no less than eighty cases in one day were | Chancery, the rentals of which at that 
thrown into the Master’s Office. All| time amounted to 1,000,000/. per annum, 
that the Lord Chancellor did was to ask | and which prepared as instructive a Re- 
whether the cause came within the 15th! port as could be found among the Parlia- 
section of Sir John Romilly’s Act, and if| mentary papers. The present Bill, found- 
he were told that it did, he at once sent it | ed upon that Report and other information, 
into the Master’s Office, and he heard no| consisted of matter of law and matter of 
more of it until the Master had done all | regulation ; and of the matter of law he 
the work by ascertaining the rights of the| should very quickly dispose. Receivers 
parties, and really and truly deciding the|in Ireland were appointed in many in- 
merits of the cause. The suit was then | stances in which they were not in Eng- 
brought back to the Lord Chancellor, who | land ; why, he did not know, and he 
knew nothing, and did not pretend to know | therefore proposed to assimilate the law 


anything about it. The effect, therefore, 
of the proposed Bill was, that the person 
who was competent to inquire into, to 
ascertain, and to find out the facts, and to 
determine the rights of the parties, should 
have jurisdiction from beginning to end. 
His second Bill, he could assure the House 
would tend to economy, and facilitate the 
progress of business to a degree that would 
be most gratifying to every law reformer. 
In 1852 the costs of the Court of Chancery, 
as brought into the taxing Master’s Office, 
amounted to 170,000/., which were re- 
duced upon taxation to probably about 
150,000/., while for the same year the 
costs for receivers amounted to 40,0001. 
Well, by the Bill which was now before 
the House, he thought he might calculate 
on bringing about a saving of expense 
in non-contested suits of about one-half, 
and in litigated suits of one-third. And 
he might state, that his opinions were 
confirmed in this respect by the calcula- 
tions of persons well acquainted with the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland. His third 
Bill related to a subject of much import- 
ance, and was intended to alter the law 
and practice in respect of the appointment 
of receivers under the Court of Chancery. 
Many hon. Members might not be aware 
of the mischief arising from the present 
state of the law in Ireland under the sys- 
tem of Receivers. That subject had been 
inquired into by more than one Committee, 
and it was proved that the vices of the 





of the two countries in that respect. In 
England, where the mortgagee had a right 
to enter into the possession of an estate 


| he could not obtain the appointment of a 
| Receiver in Chancery, because he could 


assert his right at law, while in Ireland 
the mortgagee could throw the estate into 
Chancery and get a solicitor appointed as 
the Receiver ; and the late Lord Chancellor 
had informed him (Mr. Whiteside) that 
the consequence often was, that where the 
rents were small, the estate was exhaust- 
ed, and where they were large it was kept 
in Chancery to feed the cormorants of the 
law. The object he had in view was to 
lessen the number of instances in which 
Receivers could be appointed, and to abol- 
ish the right of parties, except in certain 
cases mentioned in the Act, to obtain the 
appointment of Receivers where they were 
not appointed in England. He would cite 
two or three passages from the Report of 
the Committee in question, which would 
explain to the House the principle upon 
which the present measure was based. 
The two classes of estates which were 
chiefly subjected to the influence of the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland were the 
estates of lunatics and minors, and estates 
which were encumbered either by mort- 
gages or judgments. Now, the Committee 
in their Report pointed out that the estates 
of lunatics and minors were better man- 
aged by the Court of Chancery than the 
estates of debtors brought into that Court, 
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because the Lord Chancellor was supposed 
to have a parental authority in such cases, 
and made allowances dictated by a sense 
of justice which could only be done by 
Act of Parliament in cases where hostile 
creditors had brought the estate into the 
Court, and the suggestion made was, that 
in every such case—namely, that where the 
estates were brought into Court by credit- 
ors, the proceedings should be aceelerated 
with all reasonable despatch. It was accord- 
ingly that object he had sought to accom- 
plish by the Bill No. 2, to which he had 
already referred. The Committee further 
said, with great truth, that, though a Re- 
ceiver might be appointed who could man- 
age the estate beneficially, yet where the 
demands of a creditor were small the rents 
might be exhausted, and where the estate 
was small the rentals were often swallowed 
up by the present system. The Committee 
therefore recommended to limit the appoint- 
ment of Receivers to cases in which the debt 
did not exceed 1501. a-year ; but he was of 
opinion that the limit ought to be applied 
to those cases in which the estate, and not 
the debt, was small, and he therefore ven- 
tured to suggest that no Receiver should 
be appointed in eases in which the rental 
did not exceed 2001. a-year, giving the 
Court the power to put the encumbrancer 
into possession, not, however, with the 
fees of a Receiver, and taking care that 
he should not be disturbed by other 
ereditors till his debt was paid off. Under 
the present system it was generally as-| 
sumed that the appointment of a Receiver 
sealed the fate of a debtor ; his property 
was exhausted, and during the interval of 
delay in the proceedings the inheritor, by 
collusion or contrivance, obtained all the 
rents he could. In order to obviate this, 
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he proposed that when it was evident the! 
property must be sold the sale should be} 
ordered as early in the suit as possible. | 
The difficulty at present was to get a pro- 


per person to act as Receiver, Now, the 


present Bill proposed to take away from! 
the parties the power of nominating Re-, 
ceivers, and vest it in the jurisdiction of 
Receiver-masters, to be appointed under 


the Act. It was proposed to make the 
three senior Masters Viee-Chanceellors, and 
the two juniors Reeciver-masters, whose 
duty it would be to obtain and record the 
names and qualifications of persons fit and 
competent to become Receivers before their 
appointment. The expenses of the man- 
agement of estates in the Court of Chan- 
cery were at present 20 per cent, but if 
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these provisions were adopted they would 
be reduced as nearly as possible to the or- 
dinary agency expenses of a gentleman’s 
estate—namely, to 6 or 7 per cent. Every 
application now made to a Master by a 
Receiver was made through an attorney, 
and caused an addition to the bill of costs ; 
he proposed that the Receiver should com- 
municate directly with the Master person- 
ally, and by letter, so as to get rid of the 
costly system of employing solicitors to do 
nothing but to quarrel before the Master. 
Another recommendation of the Commit- 
tee was that the mode of letting estates 
under the Court of Chancery should be 
changed. An estate was now let for seven 
years, pending the cause, the supposition 
being that a Chancery suit would not last 
longer than seven years, and the conse- 
quence was that the tenant, not expecting 
to retain possession for a longer period, 
wracked the estate as much as he could, 
and when he ieft it was sold at a depre- 
ciated price. Another consequence of the 
system was to lower the value of the ad- 
joining property as the tenants applied for 
a reduction of their rents in the same pro- 
portion as the reduction which had taken 
place on that particular estate. The Com- 
mittee recommended that there should be 
a power of granting leases for fourteen 
years, but he saw no reason why the Re- 
ceiver-master should not have authority 
to grant leases for twenty-one years upon 
the principle that the estate should be 
managed in the way in which a good pro- 
prietor would manage it. Lord St. Leo- 
nards had proved before the Committee 
that when he was Chancellor he had no 
power to grant abatement of rents or al- 
lowances to tenants, when an estate had 
been brought into Court by hostile litigants. 
This was consequently fatal to the interests 
of all parties, and he, therefore, proposed 
that power should be given to the Court to 
make abatements of rent and reasonable 
allowances for repairs such as would be 
made by a good and eareful landlord. He 
had several high authorities in favour of 
this Bill, which he believed would give 
peace to the tenantry under a rental of 
between 600,000/. and 800,000/. a year, 
and he therefore trusted the House would 
permit him by its means to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee. The 
object of the next Bili was to provide for 
the sale of estates through the medium of 
the Court of Chancery, and to secure the 
titles of the purchasers of estates sold in 
Court. A few years ago the Court for the 
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sale of encumbered estates had been esta- 
blished. The principle of that Court was, 
no doubt, a sound one, but he had asserted, 
as much as eighteen months since, that in 
a short period the Court would be choked 
up with business, and would nave to be re- 
moved, The then Solicitor General for Ire- 
Jand had opposed a Bill upon this subject 
which had passed a second reading in 1853, 
but he had then told the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that in a short time he would 
support the principle of that Bill with as 
much sincerity as he then opposed it. That 
Bill gave the Court power to confer a Par- 
liamentary title to property sold under its 
decree and dispensed with the necessity of 
instituting two suits—one in the Encum- 
bered Estates Court for a sale, and another 
in the Court of Chancery for a receiver ; 
but on the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman it was thrown aside. What 
had sinee taken place? The Encumbered 
Estates Court had got hold of estates to 
the value of several millions of money. At 
first it worked very well, because the ori- 
ginal Act gave the Commissioners power 
to avail themselves of the inquiries which 
had previously been made with respect to 
the property by the Court of Chancery ; 


but when they came to exercise an original 
jurisdiction, to do the work of the Court of 
Chancery as well as that of a great auction 
mart of land, to decide difficult questions 
of Jaw and equity relating to marriage 
settlements, deeds, and wills, they became 
clogged with business and incapable of 


providing a remedy. One principle had 
been acted on in the establishment of that 
Court, which he trusted the British Parlia- 
ment would never again sanction ; power 
had been given for the sale of the property 
of every Irish gentleman—for the sale of 
an estate upon the possession of which his 
happiness and that of his family might 
depend, and he had no power of appeal 
unless the Commissioners themselves were 
pleased to grant it. He had opposed that 
principle, but a high authority had said that 
it was a right one, and that the Commis- 
sioners had always given an appeal when 
it was demanded. He would now give the 
House a sample of the operation of that 
principle. He did not blame the Commis- 
sioners, for he was more surprised that so 
many of their decisions should have stood 
than that so many of them should have 
been reversed, considering the difficulties 
with which they had to contend. The Bar 
had generally been unable to attend the 
Court in consequence of its distance from 
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the ordinary tribunals, and the Treasury 

had refused to place it in a more conve- 
nient situation, because it only concerned 
Irish property to the amount of millions. 

It appeared, from a Return which he 
had obtained, that out of forty-two cases 
there had been only six reversals from 
eases No. 1 to 193; but, then, from the 
reasons he had stated, the number in- 
creased, and there had been twelve rever- 
sals from the 21st to the 42nd ease. He 
submitted, therefore, that it was high time 
for an alteration in this Court. He would 
never again agree to the argument that 
there ought to be an exceptional course of 
legislation in reference to Irish property. 

Let them pass a law founded upon the 
principle of the Encumbered Estates Act 
for Scotland and England, if they pleased, 
but they would find that any such law 
would be opposed by a strong cohort of 
Scotch Members, and justice was far too 
much respected in England to allow of the 
establishment of a Court in which the 
right of appeal depended upon the disere- 
tion of the Judge from whom the appeal 
was to be made, and in which one of the 
paid Commissioners was also one of the 
Judges of the land. He wished it to be 
understood that he made these observa- 
tions without any disrespect to the learned 
Commissioner to Whom he had alluded, 
but he trusted that when a new Court was 
created that no Judge of the land would 
be taken from the Bench to sit on it. He 
would state another instance of the man- 
ner in which this Court worked. An es- 
tate had been sold for 25,0002., and the 
unfortunate owner was obliged to pay 
1,300/. interest on the debts, while the 
25,0001. was lying in the Court bearing no 
interest. Instances of this kind had oe- 
curred to an almost inconceivable amount. 

He believed that it would take the Encum- 
bered Estates Court five or six years to 
discharge the arrears before them. One 
member of the Bar, indeed, told him that 
in ten years they would not conclude their 
labours. That Court had cost the country 

from 14,0007. to 16,0007. a year. He did 

not complain of that, although every year 

the estimate had increased; but he pro- 

posed to increase the vigour of the Court 
of Chancery, to cheapen its expenses, and 

to engraft what was good in the Encum- 

bered Estates Courts upon the amended ~ 
procedure of the Court of Chancery. 

Some persons had objected that no Parlia- 
mentary title was given to sales under the 
Court of Chancery, but why should not the 
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Court of Chancery give the purchaser a 
Parliamentary title? It cost Parliament 


nothing to give a Parliamentary title, while | 
it put three or four years’ purchase into | 
There was | 


the pocket of the vendor, 
an additional reason why the Court of 


Chaneery should give a Parliamentary , 


title, for there existed in Ireland, what 
England did not possess, a system of 
general registration which had been in 
existence since the reign of Queen Anne. 
Every conveyance was registered, and if 
there were an honest title to property it 
would generally be found registered. To 
the learning, authority, and experience of 
the Court of Chancery he proposed to 
superadd the power of giving a Parlia- 
mentary title. He therefore proposed to 
appoint three Vice-Chancellors competent 
to do the work that the Commissioners 
now performed. 


Estates Court, so that in July, when the 
functions of the latter Court expired, the 
Court of Chancery could dispose of the 
business and the arrears of the Encumber- 
ed Estates Court, if Parliament should so 
determine. As it was plain that the busi- 
ness of the Court of Chancery would be 


greatly increased, and as important prin- 
ciples where small sums were concerned 
would sometimes be at stake, it would be 
necessary to create a local Court of Ap- 


peal. At present there was no appeal 
except to the House of Lords, and that 
was a very good Court of Appcal where 
the estate was large, where the parties 
could wait three or four years, and where 
a large bill of costs was no object. But in 
eases where moderate and small estates 
were concerned, the liberty of appealing to 
the House of Lords amounted to a denial 
of justice. There was practically in such 
cases no appealing from the Lord Chancel- 
lor. The Encumbered Estates Act gave 
an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which cost nothing. A 
Court of Lords Justiecs, had been created 
in this country, which he regarded as a 
valuable improvement in our system of 
equity jurisdiction. Why should they not 
in Ireland avail themselves of the services 
of the retired Lord Chancellors and other 
eminent persons, and hear appeals upon 
the spot? He did not propose to create a 
new Court, or a new Judge, or a single 
new officer, or to put the country to the 
expense of a single guinea. He proposed 
to give the suitors the power of a rehear- 
Mr. Whiteside 
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| ing before two members of the Judicial Com- 
| mittee called to the aid of the Lord Chan- 


The Masters were com- | 
petent to transact the business of the, 
Court of Chancery and of the Encumbered | 
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cellor—a Court which could be summoned 
and sit at less expense than the fees of a 
single counsel in an appeal hefore the 
House of Lords. He had another short 
_ Bill to complete this scheme for the reform 
| of the Court of Chancery. It was, indeed, 
| rather a suggestion for the Treasury, since 
| it related to the subject of stamp duties. 
|The 4th of Geo. IV. created a Chancery 
fund stamp, and he proposed that stamp 
| duties of a similar amount to those levied 
‘on proceedings in the Court of Chancery 
‘should also be paid in the Encumbered 
| Estates Court. He never could understand 
| why proceedings in the latter Court should 
be exempt from stamp daty. At present 
there was no Stamp in the Encumbered 
| Estates Court either upon affidavit or any 
other forms of the Court. Property in 
Ireland had risen in value, and his proposal 
would raise a fund to meet expenses. He 
proposed to levy a shilling stamp upon 
notices, and a ten shilling stamp on peti- 
tions, which would bring in a consider- 
able fund. It must be recollected that 
the principle of these reforms had been 
accomplished in England, and there was 
no reason why they should not be ex- 
tended to Ireland. He thanked the 
House for the patience with which they 
had heard his statement, and, in conclu- 
‘sion, begged to say that he had remarked 
of this Parliament, whether its existence 
might be long or short, that, in his judg- 
‘ment, there never had sat, nor ever would 
sit, a body of Gentlemen more anxious to 
reform the laws and to recommend them to 
the feclings and attachment of the people ; 
and of this he was certain, that the first 
duty of all who professed to be Conserva- 
tives was to remove abuses from our sys- 
tem of judicature, and to recommend it to 
| the respect of the country. 

| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he was 
bound to offer some remarks on the Bill of 
the hon. and learned member, especially 
as he (Mr. FitzGerald) was a member of a 
Commission to which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had not alluded. If he thought 
that this legislation was calculated to work 
the reforms the hon. and learned member 
had stated in his amusing and exaggerated 
speech, he would not have opposed these 
Bills; but as he did not believe that 
they would have these results, but would 
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have a contrary tendency, and as the hon. 
and learned member had thought fit to 
introduce his Bills while a Royal Com- 


mission was sitting to inquire into these | 


matters, he should feel it his duty to ask 
the House to negative them. Ie had to 
apprize the House that the hon. and 
learned member in his speech, had dealt, 
not with the present, but with the past. 
Many of the evils to which he alluded had 


been swept away, for by the Act introduced | 


by Sir John Romilly, in 1851, the abuses 
which had been pointed out by the hon. 
and learned member for Enniskillen had 
to a great extent now ceased toexist. He 
would offer some remarks now on the Royal 
Commission, to which the hon. and learn- 
ed member had not alluded. In 1849 4 
great experiment was tried in the establish- 
ment of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
which had been attended with entire suc- 
cess. In five years the sales of land had 
amounted to 14,133,0001., and of this 
sum 12,000,000/., had been distributed to 
the proper parties. The hon. and learned 


member had stated that it would take 
from five to ten years to bring up the 
arrears of this Court, but, he (Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald) could tell the hon. and learned 


member that he was entirely mistaken on 
this point. He spoke upon the authority 
of one of the Commissioners, whose 
opinion of the Court was as far from that 
of the hon and learned member as the 
statements of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber were from the facts. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he understood 
the hon and learned member to state in 
the House that he (Mr. Whiteside) had 
stated what he knew to be totally at 
variance with the facts. le begged to 
state that he had said nothing of the truth 
of which he was not satisfied. | 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he did 
not believe that he had used language that 
was at all unparliamentary. He never 
meant to suggest to the House that the hon. 
and learned member had knowingly made 
misrepresentations to the House. All he 
meant to say was, that the hon. and 
learned member had made statements to 
the louse, grounded upon information 
which had been given him, that informa- 
tion being totally mistaken and erroneous, 
and he now repeated that statement. The 
House would recollect that it became ne- 
cessary, year after year, to renew the 
Encumbered Estates Court Act, and it be- 
came a matter of controversy whether the 
Court should or should not be kept up. This 
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difference of opinion caused Her Majesty’s 
Government, under Lord Aberdeen, to 
issue @ commission to ascertain whether 
the power of sale given to the Encumber- 
ed Estates Court, which gave an indefea- 
sible Parliamentary title, ought to be con- 
tinued, and whether it ought to be traus- 
ferred to the Court of Chancery, having 
regard to the existing practice of that 
Court. The Commissioners were the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the Master of the 
Rolls of England, the late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, the hon. Member for Bel- 
fast (Mr. Cairns), the Solicitor General for 


| England, the late Attorney General for 


Ireland (Dr. Longfield), and he (Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald) was also a Member of the Com- 
mission. The Commission had worked 
diligently, and though it only commenced 
its sittings early in December, the Irish 
Cominissioners were at present sitting to 
settle their Report, which he expected 
would, in a short time be transmitted 
to him for the approval of the English 
Commissioners, and as soon as it was 
in his hands a Bill should be laid on the 
table of the House to carry its provisions 
into execution. It was with a knowledge 
of these facts, as though to turn the Com- 
mission into derision, and to render it use- 
less and unavailing, that the hon. Member 
had, in the month of February, introduced 
six Bills, which, with one exception, dealt 
with the subjects which the Commission 
was appointed to inquire into, and there 
was not a suggestion contained in these 
five Bills which had not been brought 
under the notice of the Commissioners in 
December last. When the hon. and 
learned Gentleman brought in his Bills he 
(Mr. FitzGerald) certainly understood him 
to say that he introduced them in order 
that they might be considered by the Com- 
mission ; and he would still make this pro- 
mise to the hon. and learned Gentleman— 
that when the Government came to legis- 
late upon the Report of the Commis- 
sioners they would be ready to adopt any- 
thing that was valuable in these Bills, and 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
eredit of it. The draught Report of the 
Commissioners was printed ten days ago. 
Having inquired into the success of the 
great experiment of 1849, the Commis- 
sioners unanimously came to the conclusion - 
that a tribunal ought to exist having the 
powers of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
with this difference—that it should have 
power to sell unencumbered estates as well 
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as those that were encumbered, it having | 


been found in practice that the advantage 
of the indefeasible Parliamentary titles 
given by the Encumbered Estates Court had 
induced the owners of estates subject to no 
encumbrance to effect a mortgage on their 
property, in order to give the Court power 
to deal with it, and thereby enhance its 
marketable value. The hon. and learned 
Gentlemau’s Bill, however, would confine 
the powers of the Court solely to the sale 
of estates that were encumbered. Now, 
the Commissioners proposed to confer the 
powers above described on the Court of 
Chancery, but they recommended that 
that Court should first be remodelled, 
that the system of Masters should be 
wholly swept away, and that the procedure 
should be rendered more simple, cheap, 
and expeditious than the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Bill would make it. They 
suggested that two Vice-Chancellors should 
be substituted for the present Masters, 
and made other recommendations as to the 
formation of a Court of Appeal. With 
regard to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s Bills, one of them was intended 
to improve the procedure of the Court of 
Chancery, but it did not abolish the 
system of Masters for the present, and 
it translated the three senior masters into 
Vice-Chancellors at once. This was the 
plan of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, altnough he at the same time said 
that the Masters had allowed the business 
to accumulate, and consequently implied 
that, to some extent at least, they had 
failed to perform their duty. Again, his 
Bill proposed to continue the remaining 
two Masters in their present position, and 
to appoint a Registrar and a staff of 
clerks, thereby greatly increasing the ex- 
pense. The existing procedure with re- 
gard to references was also to be preserved, 
and the Masters would remain, though 
under another name. As to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Procedure Bill, a 
learned dignitary gave the opinion that 
the measure had been drawn up by a 
person who was ignorant of the rules 
and practice under Sir John Romilly’s 
Chancery Regulation Act, which provided 
much better than this Bill did for cause 
petitions. The ignorance here alluded to 
was not imputed to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, because he did not prepare 
these Bills himself, although he had 
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the Rolls had power to make general orders 
under Sir John Romilly’s Act. The orders 
that were framed by the Lord Chancellor 
were not approved by the Master of the 
Rolls, while those that were made by the 
Master of the Rolls were rejected by the 
Lord Chancellor. An Act was passed to 
enable the Lord Chancellor alone to make 
general orders. Well, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had taken up the rejected 
rules of the Master of the Rolls and 
turned them into a statute. Again, ano- 
ther enactment of the Bill was, that every 
notice of Motion should have placed over 
it the title of ‘‘ cause petition.’’ And the 
Act contained a number of other similar 
provisions fit for general orders but not 
for a statute. He next came to the 
Receivers Act. At present there was in 
the Court of Chancery one Receiver- 
master, who was able to do all the busi- 
ness, and more, and do it well. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, however, appoint- 
ed two Receiver-masters in the place of 
this one, to do the reduced duty. The 
House was not informed that, according 
to the plan proposed by the commission, 
Receivers would be comparatively unne- 
cessary, or that the appointment of a 
Receiver under a judgment was now very 
rare. The Bill, therefore, was unneces- 
sary, and the same learned functionary, 
whose opinion he had before quoted, had 
stated that the person who prepared this 
Bill—not the hon. and learned Member— 
was entirely ignorant of the subject. Next 
came the Sales of Estates Bill, the greater 
part of the provisions of which were taken 
from the Encumbered Estates Act. Now 
the Commissioners intended to recommend 
the extension of this power much further, 
and while this Bill dealt only with encum- 
bered estates, they thought it was right 
that any owner of an estate, if he chose 
to incur the expense, might go into the 
Court of Chancery and say, ‘‘I want to 
sell my estate; inquire into it, and enable 
me to give a purchaser a clear indefeasible 
and Parliamentary title which no man can 
question.’’ No. 5 Bill, that relating to 
appeals, was the last upon which he should 
have to trouble the House, for as to the sixth 
he quite concurred in its object. He quite 
agreed that there ought to be an Appellate 
Court, but he differed from the hon. and 
learned Member as to what the constitu- 
tion of that Court should be. The pro- 


brought them in. This Bill, however, | posed Court was to consist of legal fune- 
carried absurdity to an extreme length. | tionaries, some of whom could not, without 


The Lord Chancellor and the Master of | 


Mr. J. D, FitzGerald 


much inconvenience, leave their other du- 
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ties to attend the sittings of that Court; 
and then how would it work? First, there 
would be an appeal from the Vice Chan- 
cellor, whom the hon. and learned Member 
created, to the Chanccllor; from the Chan- 
cellor to the new Appellate Court, and 
then there would be the House of Lords 
as the final Court of Appeal. The hon. 
and learned Member proposed that any 
one who appealed to this new Appel- 
Jate Court should not be permitted to carry 
the case further; but his adversary, who 
had not appealed, was to be allowed to go 
to the Honse of Lords. In his opinion, 
such a provision would be in every respect 
unsatisfactory. He agreed that an Appel- 
late Court was necessary, but he would 
not deprive any one of the right to carry a 
final appeal to the House of Lords; and 
he could never assent to the doctrine, that 
a man who had appealed to a local tribunal 
without success, should be prevented from 
having recourse to another tribunal in the 
last resort. One of the fifteen reeommen- 
dations of the Commissioners was, that a 
local appellate tribunal should be created, 
to which a person might appeal from the 
decisions of the Vice Chancellors; and 
that, at the same time, a power of appeal 


to the House of Lords should be open to 


every one. Under all the circumstances 
to which he had alluded, he would put it 
to the House whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should not have been content 
to leave his Bills upon the table of the 
House until the Report of the Commission 
was before them; and whether he was jus- 
tified in asking the House to affirm the 
principle of these measures by acceding 
now to the second reading? Could the 
House, in fairness, agree to this measure 
until it knew authentically what were the 
recommendations of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the 
Encumbered Estates Court, and as to whe- 
ther it would be advisable to transfer its 
powers to the Court of Chancery? The 
Commission had found it necessary to 
consider the construction of the Court of 
Chancery, and to submit recommendations 
which would tend to simplify it, and render 
it fitted to receive and deal with the new 
jurisdiction. On these grounds, therefore, 
considering that inquiry was still pending 
—without any wish to impute to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that he had stated 
knowingly what was erroneous, but only 
that the information upon which he spoke 
was inaccurate—he called upon the House 
how to reject these Bills, and to accede to 
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tle Motion he was about to make—namely, 
that they should be read a second time 
that day six months, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word *‘ now,”’ and at the end 1e Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upor unis day six 
months,” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he wished to sug- 
gest the propriety of adopting a medium 
course between the proposition of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Ennis- 
killen (Mr. Whiteside), who moved the 
second reading of these Bills, and the pro- 
position of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, who moved 
that the House should reject them altoge- 
ther. He thought sufficient reason had 
been assigned why the House, at all events, 
should not reject the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen until 
the report of the Queen’s Commission was 
laid upon the table. He regretted that in 
the course taken by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
his hon. and learned Friend had not exhi- 
bited his usual consideration and judgment. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
ferred to Her Majesty’s Commission, but 
that Commission was merely required to 
Report to Her Majesty, and it would be 
for Her Majesty to say whether the Re- 
port should be Jaid upon the table of the 
House. The course taken by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General was 
most unfair to the Commissioners, and, 
indeed, his hon. and learned Friend seem- 
ed to have forgotten altogether what sort 
of thing a Report was. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had stated to the House the 
contents of a draught Report not yet even 
approved by all the Commissioners, which 
was therefore subject to change, and which 
was confidential until it had been submitted 
to Her Majesty and ordered to be laid on 
the table of the House. 

Mr. MALINS said, he could not refrain 
from remarking that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland had com- 
mented in a tone of great bitterness upon 
a proposition which was the result of ex- 
treme labour on the part of his (Mr. Ma- 
lins’) hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Enniskillen, and was dictated by no 
other motive than an earnest desire to im- 
prove the state of the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland. Instead of addressing the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen in a 
tone of bitterness and sarcasm, he (Mr. 
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Malins) should have expected that the hon. | pursuance of the Act of Parliament? Was 
and learned Solicitor General would have | it then to be a matter of reproach to his 
tendered thanks to his hon. and learned | hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Whiteside), 
Friend on behalf of a reforming Govern- | that he had provided for the Court of Chan- 
ment for the efforts which he had made to | cery in Ireland a regulation that was now 
reform a profession of which he was him- | a regulation of the Court of Chancery in 
self so distinguished an ornament. But, | England, rather than leave it to the Judges 
instead of meeting with thanks, the hon. | to make rules which, when affirmed, were as 
and learned Member for Enniskillen had | much a part of the Act as if they had been 
been reproached with misrepresentation, leontained in the Act itself? Previous to 
and was told that he was totally ignorant the year 1852 practices prevailed in the 
of the subject he had brought before the | Court of Chancery in England which he, 
House, but that he was not so much to | as a professional man, had no hesitation in 
blame as some other person who had pre- | asserting were a disgrace to civilised so- 
pared the Bills which had been introduced | ciety, and they were removed by a Bill 


by him. Now, he (Mr. Malins) had never 
understood that when an hon. Member 
brought a Bill inte that House he was to 
be told that it was not his Bill, but that it 
had been drawn up by some other person. 
Would the Government like to be treated 
in a similar manner? It was perfectly well 
known that a Bill brought in by the Go- 
vernment was not drawn up by the indivi- 
dual Member who introduced it; and, in- 
deed, one of the most important Bills 
brought into the House since he had been 
a Member of it—the Succession Duty Bill 
—was not drawn up by the right hon. 


Member for the University of Oxford, the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in- 
troduced it; but was drawn up upon the 
best legal advice that could be obtained, 
and did signal honour to those who pre- 


pared it. He (Mr. Malins) totally depre- 
cated the observations which had been 
made by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, and he thought that the criti- 
eisms which had been made by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were quite unwor- 
thy of his position. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had spoken of the absurd cha- 
racter of the Procedure Bill proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
killen ; but was the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland aware that it 
was almost entirely the same as the Bill 
which regulated the procedure in England? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman reproach- 
ed the hon. and learned Member for En- 
niskillen with having proposed two enact- 
ments, which showed the contemptible cha- 
racter of the Procedure Bill, one of which 
enacted that all affidavits were to be made 
in the first person. Now, was the hon. 
and learned Gentleman aware that the 
enactment in question was absolutely a 
rule in the Court of Chancery in England, 
made by the Lord Chancellor, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the Vice Chancellors in 


Mr. Malins 





similar to that now proposed by his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Whiteside) for 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General made an indignant appeal to the 
House, and said that the hon. and learned 
Member for Enniskillen was guilty of an 
impertinence, not only to the Government, 
but to the House itself, in laying upon the 
table these six Bills while a Report was 
under consideration upon the subject. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman then adopted 
the course which had already received the 
condemnation of the hon. Member for 
Belfast (Mr. Cairns) of reading a draught 
of the Report of the Commissioners, and 
then said it was discreditable to bring for- 
ward these Bills while there was a Report 
in progress which might be totally opposed 
tothem. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to forget, however, that only a 
few nights ago the Government themselves 
brought in a Bill respecting testamentary 
jurisdiction in opposition to a Report of 
twelve distinguished Commissioners, which 
was not a draught Report, but one signed 
and sealed after having been maturely 
considered. When the Testamentary Ju- 
risdiction Bill was again brought before 
the House, he (Mr. Malins) should certainly 
claim the vote of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, because, after his speech that 
evening, his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) could scarcely sanction the 
proceedings of a Government which set a 
Report at open defiance and acted in direct 
opposition to it. It was certainly with 
great surprise, after the indignant remarks 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
he (Mr. Malins) had found that the provi- 
sions contained in the Bills of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Whiteside) so greatly 
coincided with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, and he was almost inclined 
to attribute the bitterness exhibited by the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
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land to the fact that he had found himself 
rivalled and forestalled in bringing forward 
Bills for reforming the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, said, the Encumbered Estates Court 
worked well. He (Mr. Malins) acknow- 
ledged that it worked well in converting 
Gentlemen’s estates into money, but he 
was exceedingly misinformed if there was 
not a great arrear of business in that 
Court. His hon. and learned Friend pro- 
posed to transfer the jurisdiction with re- 
gard to encumbered estates to the Court of 
Chancery, and to give that Court all ne- 
eessary powers. It was said that his hon. 
and learned Friend had copied the clauses 
of the Encumbered Estates Act; but he 
(Mr. Malins) would venture to say that if 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland were to introduce a Bill on that 
subject he would find it necessary to copy 
those clauses also. The next Bill was an 
important one, as it effected a reform rela- 
tive to the appointment of Receivers to 
estates. The Report also was anticipated 
in this respect. His hon. and learned 
Friend had hit the right nail on the head 
in all respects, and he suspected that the 
eause of all the ill-feeling towards his hon. 


and learned Friend evidently was, that his 
hon. and learned Friend would make the 
Report when it was presented nothing more 
than a series of recommendaiions, in con- 
formity with his hon. and learned Friend’s 


Bills. The hon. and learned Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland had said that he entirely 
approved the principle of the Appeal Bill, 
but he raised objections to the tribunal 
which it would constitute. His hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Whiteside) considered 
that it was of the highest importance to 
establish a ready and cheap Court of Ap- 
peal in Ireland. In that country an ap- 
peal lay from the Master of the Rolls to 
the Lord Chancellor, and from the Lord 
Chancellor to the House of Lords in Eng- 
land; but in a great majority of cases the 
appeal to the House of Lords amounted to 
a denial of justice, on account of the delay 
and expense attending such a proceeding. 
The Lord Chancellor of England, it must 
be remembered, heard no original causes, 
but merely appeals. In Ireland, however, 
the Lord Chancellor heard causes origi- 


nally, and the consequence was that there | 


was virtually in that country no Court of 
Appeal. His hon. 


Chancellor and two other Judges—ex- 
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Proposed to constitute a ready and cheap | 
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Chancellors, Masters of the Rolls, or Puisne 
Judges; and he might remind the House 
that there was in England a tribunal of 
great importance, the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council, to which all appeals from 
the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Colonies 
were submitted, and which was constituted 
precisely in the manner in which his hon. 
and learned Friend proposed to constitute 
a Court of Appeal in Ireland. He (Mr. 
Malins) would give his cordial support to 
the Bills of his hon. and learned Friend, 
which were the results of the labours of 
upwards of two years; and he considered 
that his hon. and learned Friend deserved 
the thanks of Parliament and of the coun- 
try for his efforts in the cause of judicial 
reform, and that he ought also to have 
received the warm and cordial thanks of a 
reforming Government. He regretted that 
his hon. and Jearned Friend, instead of 
receiving tke thanks of the Government, 
had been met in a tone of reproach, bit- 
terness, and sarcasm which, he thought, 
was altogether unjustifiable. He depre- 
cated the tone in which his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend had been met on the other side, 
and trusted the Bills would be read a se- 
cond time. 

Mr. KEOGH said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who last spoke had accused his 
(Mr. Keogh’s) hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General for Ireland of having 
indulged in bitterness, reproach, and sar- 
casm, which were directed against the hon. 
learned, and particularly suave Member 
for Enniskillen. lis hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General, before re- 
suming his seat, had assured the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen (Mr. 
Whiteside) that nothing was further from 
his intention than to utter any expression 
which might hurt that hon. and Jearned 
Gentleman’s feelings ; and he (Mr. Keogh) 
would not have expected, after such a 
declaration, that any charge would have 
been made against his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland, if 
he had not known how particularly sensi- 
tive and careful the hon. and learned Meni- 
ber for Enniskillen was, upon all occasions, 
in that House and elsewhere, not to give 
to any person the slightest possible offence 
—not to use a single expression which 
could jar upon the ear of the House, and 
not to assail the reputation of any man, 
whether openly or covertly, manfully or 
anonymously. If they had not dealt with 
these Bills in the manner suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Belfast (Mr. 
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Cairns) he apprehended that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite was himself to 
blame, for he was informed, before the 
Bills came on for discussion, that the Re- 
port which had heen referred to was pre- 
pared, and he was perfectly weli aware 
that the Commission had dealt with all the 
subjects to which they referred. It had 
been suggested to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) that he should 
not press his Bills until that Report was 
laid upon the table; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, for some reason best 
known to himself—whether to obtain a 
temporary advantage, a momentary tri- 
umph over a Commission composed of such 
eminent and distinguished persons, he (Mr. 
Keogh) could not say—thought proper to 
persist in forcing on this discussion. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] No doubt the hon. and gallant 
Member for Dublin (Colonel Taylor) who 
said ‘Oh, oh!” was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the details of the Com- 
mission. He (Mr. Keogh) would submit 
to the House that if the hon. and learned 
Member for Enniskillen liad chosen to take 
the moderate and practical course of allow- 
ing those Bills to lie over until the Report 
of the Commissioners was placed upon the 
table, they would have been spared this 
long discussion. Ion. Gentlemen had 
stated that, by the Chancery Regulation 
Act, a great advantage had been gained in 
adding to the cheapness and efficacy of the 
Court of Chancery, but he could only say 
that he remembered, when that Bill was 
carried, that it was carried against the 
strenuous opposition of the present Vice 
Chancellor Stuart, then a Member of that 
House, and of a number of hon. and 
learned Gentlemen opposite, who now 
thought fit to approve it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) pro- 
posed to make the three oldest Masters 
in Chancery into three young Vice Chan- 
cellors. Now, one of these three Masters 
was called to the Irish bar in 1815, so that 
he could not be much under seventy-five 
years of age, and surely he could not be 
expected at that age to commence again 
as a young Vice Uhaneellor. He would 
suggest to the House the expediency of 
adjourning the debate until the Report of 
the Commissioners was laid upon the table 
of the House; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would agree to let these Bills 
stand over, the Government would consent 
to that course. If, however, he insisted 
upon pressing them, they would be obliged 
to vote in favour of the Amendment of his 
Mr. Keogh 
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hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, that these Bills be read 
a second time that day six months. Le 
should move that the debate be adjourned 
for a month. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it was 
not desirable to come to any decision upon 
the Bills that evening, for if they did they 
might find, when the Report of the Com- 
mission was laid upon the table, that they 
had affirmed a principle objected to by the 
Commissioners, or, vice versd, rejected a 
principle approved by them. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he understood 
it to be the pleasure of the House that the 
debate should be adjourned, and he should 
therefore yield to that feeling. It wasa 
perilous thing, as he had discovered, to 
meddle with the Court of Chancery. About 
six weeks ago he had had some communi- 
cation with the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land on the subject of these Bills, and that 
learned Gentleman having told him that 
on the day then appointed for the second 
reading he was compelled to be absent to 
attend on a Commission, he had consented 
to postpone them, and the reward of his 
courtesy was the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, which was clever in 
its way, no doubt, but which lectured him 
in a manner to which he was not aceus- 
tomed at his hands. As to the hon, 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
he had spoken in a style of eloquence which 
was peculiar to him. He was not aware 
that he had incurred that attack upon 
him by meddling with the character of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; indeed, it 
was about the last thing he wished to 
meddle with, and his acquaintance with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, whe- 
ther at the bar or in that House, was 
so slight, that he did not know that he 
had any right to do so. As to what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said about 
anonymous attacks made by him, he could 
only say that, as he did not in the least 
comprehend the observation, he was quite 
unable to reply to it. As to the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman over seventy years 
of age, why, did not the hon. and learned 
Gentleman remember that a man_ over 
seventy years of age could be a Prime 
Minister? The gentleman to whom refer- 
ence had been made was quite competent 
to perform the duties which he proposed 
to confide to him, but he could see what 
was the object of the Government as 
well as if he were in the councils of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
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General for Ireland, and he would, if he | 
were able, defeat that object. The object | 
was to carry on a job to get the appoint- 
ment of two or three new officials, and he | 
saw through that object clearly. With} 
regard to the correspondent of the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- | 
ral for Ireland, who wrote in such a pro- 
vineial style, and said that these Bills had 
been framed by persons ignorant of Chan- 
cery procedure, he begged the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the next time he wrote 
to him, to give him his compliments, and 
to tell him that he had neither the feelings 
nor the manners of a gentleman. The 
Chancery Regulation Act had been praised, 
and he could only say that the gentleman 
who prepared that Act had assisted him in 
preparing these Bills, as he had, he be- 
lieved, told him that such was the case. 
He could only say that he should not op- 
pose the adjournment of the discussion 
until the Report of the Commissioners was 
laid upon the table. He had endeavoured 
to carry a measure which was for the good 
of his country, and it had, as might have 
been expected, met with the vigorous op- 
position of the Attorney General and the 
Svlicitor General for Ireland. 
Debate adjourned. 


The House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock. 


ene 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 4, 1855. 


Mixutes.] Puniic Bitts.—1* Union of Contigu- 
ous Benefices in Cities and Towns; Income 
Tax. 

3* Jurisdiction of the Stannary Courts Amend- 
ment ; Loan. 


THE BURIAL ACT—CLOSING OF BURIAL- 
GROUNDS. 

Tne Eart or SANDWICH begged to 
call the attention of the noble Duke oppo- 
site (the Duke of Argyll) to a question to 
which he had referred on a previous even- 
ing respecting the closing of the burial- 
grounds at Huntingdon, and to the ineon- 
venience which had consequently been 
experienced by the proprietors of vaults 
within its precincts, who were denied 
access thereto. ‘I'he question was one 
which affeeted the whole country, and 
would until it was settled be a source of 
continual discussion and anxiety to the 
parties having vaults. By the fourth 
clause of the Burials Act the Secretary 
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of State was authorised to send down an 
inspector for the purpose of ascertaining 
the expediency of reopening vaults in any 
particular place, when an application was 
made for the purpose ; and he was desirous 
to know why the Seeretary of State had 
not complied with the application in the 
particular case to which he had referred ? 
Ile hoped the answer of the noble Duke 
would prove satisfactory, not alone to the 
persons in Huntingdon, but to all parties 
throughout the kingdom who might feel 
aggrieved by the operation of the Act. 
Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, he re- 
gretted that on the previous oceasion he 
had not been able to answer the question 
put to him by the noble Earl; and he 
thought that now he should best answer it 
by making a short statement of what the 
law upon the subject really was. It was 
this: on the report of an inspector duly 
sent down by the Home Seeretary, due 
notice having been given to all parties in- 
terested that his report had been sent to 
the Home Secretary, and that it contained 
a recommendation that it would be for the 
benefit of the public health to close any 
specified churchyard, it was in the power 
of the Privy Council, on the motion of the 
Home Secretary, to close any burial-ground 
either wholly or in part. The Act further 
gave to the Home Secretary a discretionary 
power to reopen a burial-ground wholly or 
in part; but that was not an arbitrary 
power in the hands of the Home Secre- 
tary; it could only be exercised on the 
Home Secretary being reasonably satisfied 
that the reopening would not be injurious 
to the public health, and it would be his 
duty to have some reasonable ground for 
thinking, before sanctioning the reopening, 
that all danger to the public health had 
passed away. With respect to the parti- 
cular case of the burial-ground at Hunt- 
ingdon, it had been closed, not in part, but 
wholly—ineluding the vaults—after the 
inspector had reported to the Home Se- 
eretary that it would be injurious to the 
public health that burials should continue 
in that ground or in those vaults. Of 
course it was the duty of the Home Se- 
eretary not again to open those vaults 
unless he had some reasonable ground 
for believing that the danger no longer 
existed. The application in this case had 
been made, not for a general reopening of 
the vaults, but in the ease of a particular 
individual who had died. Now it was quite 
impossible that between the death of the 
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individual and the time fixed for the inter- ) immediately. The practice had been, that 
ment, the Home Secretary could have the | when the inspector or commissioner re- 
means of satisfying himself whether it was | ported respecting churchyards and vaults, 
proper that the application should be grant- | without any time whatever being allowed, 
ed or not. He believed that certain per-' especially in the case of vaults, they were 
sons had waited on Sir G. Grey, and that | closed in a few hours, and the first notice 
on his statement as to the impossibility of | the families had that their vaults would be 
the ease, they were, upon the whole, satis- | closed to them, and that they could no 
fied. But whether they were so or not, | longer be laid by the side of their dead 
their Lordships would be satisfied that the | relations, was a notification that an Order 
Home Secretary must exercise a reason- in Council had closed these vaults. Should 
able discretion in the matter. The noble | the noble Duke doubt this statement, he 
Earl’s question was in effect, whether in| would cite the particular case of Christ- 
all cases where the Home Secretary had | church, in his own neighbourhood. They 
sent down inspectors, and upon their re- | had there a very large chureh, scarcely in- 


port had closed any churchyard, he would | 
upon application send down fresh inspec- | 


tors to examine into the matter. Now, no 
such general rule could be laid down—it 
must depend altogether upon local cireum- 
stances. If the decision were recent, it 
would be unreasonable that the public 
should be put to the expense of sending 
down another inspector. In other cireum- 
stances, it might be thought reasonable to 
have a fresh inspection. This was all the 
answer he could give the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH said, his 
complaint was that an inspection had been 
wholly refused by the Home Seeretary, 
when the application was made. There 
ought to be some general rule on the 
subject. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL: The general 
rule is what I have stated. 

Toe Eart or MALMESBURY was 
glad his noble Friend had called the at- 
tention of the House to the subject, be- 
cause the Government before long would 
be called upon to look into it, in conse- 
quence of the general feeling throughout 
the country that great distress was inflict- 
ed upon families, particularly in country 
towns. He was not in the slightest de- 
gree a sentimentalist on the subject of in- 
terments, as some were; still he could not 
avoid noticing to their Lordships the strong 
opinion entertained throughout the country 
as to the manner in which the Burial Act 
was carried out. He thought the persons 
appointed to carry out its provisions had 
dealt with it too hurriedly, and had carried 
it into operation without sufficient delay. 
He did not speak of London, where a neces- 
sity existed for the speedy closing of bu- 
rial-grounds ; he spoke of country church- 


. yards; and, with respect to them, there 


was scarcely an instance in which there 
was any positive necessity to close them 


The Duke of Argylt 


ferior in size to some of their cathedrals, 
but which contained the vaults of only 
three families. Well, notice had been 
given to close these vaults instantly, while 
the churchyard, very properly, was not 
closed for two years. The vaults under a 
dissenting chapel had been closed; and he 
had been written to a few days ago, by a 
person in very great distress, stating that 
a lady was expecting to die every moment, 
that her husband was buried in a vault, 
that the vault was closed, and that she 
could not without the permission of the 
Secretary of State be laid in the same 
vault with her husband. Application had 
been made to the Home Office three weeks 
ago that permission should be given for 
the purpose, but no answer whatever was 
received. He was aware that at that time 
Sir George Grey was acting as Home Se- 
eretary and Colonial Secretary, and pos- 
sibly the matter would not attract the at- 
tention of the head of the department ; 
but although the Secretary himself could 
not be expected to look into such matters, 
his subordinates ought to have done so, 
and it was very distressing to the parties 
to find that no notice was taken of their 
application. He would suggest to the Go- 
vernment, that in carrying out this Act, 
in no case whatever should the vaults be 
closed without twelve months notice to 
the parties interested. 

Tue Douxe or ARGYLL said, that if 
persons were not aware of the intention to 
close the vaults, it was their own fault, be- 
cause means were adopted by the Home 
Office to make them aware of the fact. 

Tue Kart or MALMESBURY begged 
to remark that the three families, whose 
cases had come under his consideration, 
had no notice whatever that the church- 
yards would be closed, and knew nothing 
of the fact until they were closed. He 
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should like to know what was the channel 
of communication by which they were ap- 
prised of the intention to close. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL believed the 
Act of Parliament directed that the report 
of the inspector, and the recommendation 
of the Home Secretary, should be publish- 
ed and advertised in the district. Objec- 
tions to closing ought to be made before 
issuing the Order in Council; after that, it 
became difficult for the Home Secretary 
to interfere. 


Tue Bisnop or LONDON said, he quite | 
‘him (the Lord Chancellor), and he did not 


agreed with the noble Earl, that the Act 
had been altogether carried out with too 
much haste, and that great public incon- 
venience had arisen from the operation of 
the Act; and he would, for the third time, 
call the attention of their Lordships to the 
great grievance that was inflicted on the 
metropolis by the precipitate closing of 
burial-grounds. He should feel it to be 
his duty to bring the question in a formal 
manner before their Lordships, and he 
should be able to make a statement cor- 
roborative of that made by him on a for- 
mer occasion. He would be able to show 
that the evil of which he then complained 
still existed, and was increasing. Until 
the Government took measures to compel 
parishes to provide cemeteries, they were 
in many eases bound to order the reopen- 
ing of the existing burial-grounds, because 
the mischief thereby created would not be 
so great as the evil at present experienced. 

Lorp PORTMAN thought it was not 
quite fair to the parties interested to take 
avery strict view of the Act; and he would 
suggest-that the Secretary of State should 
allow the inspectors to examine the vaults 
and burial-places of the neighbourhood in 
which he happened to be, so that no delay 
should take place when the vaults were re- 
quired for interment, and parties should 
be spared the pain of having to overcome 
difficulties in obtaining access to family 
vaults at the moment, perhaps, when the 
body was prepared for interment. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Tue Bisnor or ST. DAVID’S begged 
leave to move an Address to Her Majesty, 
praying Her Majesty to order that there 
should be presented to their Lordships Co- 
pies of recent communications from some 
of the Royal Commissioners, appointed in 
1850, to inquire into the State of the 
University of Cambridge, addressed to the 
First Lord of the Treasury and to the 
Lord Chancellor, respecting a Scheme of 
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Government for the University of Cam- 
bridge. He understood the noble Lord 
on the woolsack would make no objection 
to the production of those communications, 
and therefore he hoped there would be no 
objection to his Motion on the part of their 
Lordships. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
knew of no communications that had been 
addressed to the Government on the sub- 
ject. Letters from four members of the 
late Commission, and from the Secretary 
of the Commission, had been addressed to 


see the least possible objection to pro- 
duce them; but the Motion must be in 
the shape of a Motion for papers, and not 
for an Address to Her Majesty. 

Papers ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS, 

Lord REDESDALE moved— 

“That this House will not read any Bill a 
Second Time after Tuesday, the 24th of July, 
except Bills of Aid or Supply, or any Bill in 
relation to which the House shall have resolved, 
before the Second Reading is moved, that the 
Circumstances which render Legislation on the sub- 
ject of the same expedient are either of such recent 
Occurrence or Urgency as to render the imme- 
diate Consideration of the said Bill necessary.” 


In making this Motion a second time he 
would shortly state what had taken place 
in consequence of the Resolution having 
been passed last year, with a view to show 
whether it had or had not produced the 
effect for which it was proposed. Many 
were of opinion that the regulation had 
had little or no effect in expediting the 
public business, while they thought it was 
recklessly departing from the constitutional 
course of proceeding by Parliament. Now, 
he thought he could show their Lordships, 
that although the rule had not had that 
full effect which hereafter might be ex- 
pected from it, yet that it had last year a 
very considerable effect in expediting busi- 
ness, and that the exceptions made to the 
observance of the rule had been exercised 
with just discretion. After the Resolution 
was passed last year only twenty-two Bills 
eame up from the other House requiring 
the application of the rule. In the pre- 
ceding Session, during the same period 
of time, fifty-one Bills came up from the 
other House; this, at all events, showed 
that the Resolution had had some effect. 
Out of those twenty-two Bills, five, being 
Bills of aid and supply, did not come 
within the rule, four were stopped, and 
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thirteen, including five relating to the war, 
were passed. 

Viscount CANNING, on the part of 
the Government, expressed his entire con- 
currence in the Resolution. 

Resolution agreed to. 


THE LOAN BILL. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order). 

Moved, That the Bill do now pass. 

Lord MONTEAGLE said, as he was 
fully sensible that this was a Bill which 
ought not to be delayed, he was reluctant 
to throw any obstacle in the way of the 
third reading. He knew there was a con- 
siderable sum of loan deposits lying unpro- 
ductive in the Bank of England, whilst an 
increased charge was made against the 
public for money advanced on deficiency 
bills. He would, therefore, content himself 
with calling the attention of their Lord- 
ships to some peculiarities in this Bill, be- 
fore they gave their sanction to it, as it 
involved a principle which admitted of con- 
siderable doubt. He did not mean that 
the principle on which this loan was con- 
tracted was one for which the public had 
the slightest ground of complaint, unless, 
perhaps, that the amount raised by termin- 
able annuities had not been carried further. 
He thought the conditions laid down by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were wise 
and sound, and he also admitted, that he 
believed the terms of the contract were 
equitable to all parties, and at the same 
time advantageous to the public. He was 
the last person disposed or entitled to 
controvert this, for in 1835 a loan very 
similar in character was contracted by him- 
self in Lord Melbourne’s Government, for 
the purpose of compensating the owners of 
slaves in the Colonics. The cireumstances 
of both loans were nearly identical. The 
bulk of the sum borrowed was in 3 per 
cents, the biddings were in an annuity ; and 
the price of the funds in 1835 only dif- 
fered from their present rate by 5s. per 
cent, and the terms of the contract of 
1835 were but in a slight degree more 
favourable than the present. The terms 
of that loan were questioned in the House 
of Commons, by the late Mr. Hume. The 
Government agreed that the matter should 
be referred to the decision of the most emi- 
nent scientific men ; that course was taken, 
and the judgment of Mr. Finlaison laid 
before Parliament, pronounced, absolutely, 
that the loan of 1835 was one of the most 
advantageous to the country ever contract- 
ed. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that 
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the loan just effected by the Chancellor of 
the Excheqver bore favourable comparison 
with the loan of 1835. The circumstances 
of the two loans were, however, different in 
some important respects, fully sufficient in 
themselves to account for the slight differ- 
ence in result. In 1835 we were at peace; 
we now were at war. We had then no in- 
come tax, which now told with such weight 
on the annuities in which the biddings were 
taken ; we had now an income tax of a 
heavy amount. Then there was a discount 
allowed ; now there was no discount sought 
for or granted, Therefore the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the present day was 
placed at certain disadvantages as com- 
pared with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of 1835; and yet, with all these dis- 
advantages, the terms of the present loan 
were nearly as favourable to the public as 
were those of the loan of 1835, which Mr. 
Finlaison had so warmly eulogised. Te 





(Lord Monteagie) considered that this loan 
| reflected the greatest credit on the Chan- 
|eellor of the Exchequer. He made his 
loan, and frankly avowed that he made it. 
lt had been argued most ignorantly and 
most absurdly that the plan of contracting 
the loan partly in three per cent stock 
and partly in terminable annuities was 
objectionable as an innovation. Nothing 
could be more untrue. He would remind 
their Lordships that not only did the loan 
of 1835 afford a precedent, but twelve of 
the most memorable loans of Mr. Pitt had 
been contracted on the same principle ; 
indeed, he (Lord Monteagle) considered 
that the introduction into the loan of the 
principle of terminable annuities was the 
only secure mode of establishing a sinking 
fund, and that was the course taken by 
himself in 1835, and now very wisely 
adopted by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But, while he approved the 
main conditions of the loan, he must re- 
luctantly observe that this Bill contained 
one clause which was not a necessary part 
of the loan, and which formed no part of 
the contract made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was, therefore, open to discus- 
| sion. That clause was intended to provide 
|for a future extinction of the debt of 
| 16,000,0007. now created, by pledging 
Parliament to an issue from the Consoli- 
dated Fund of 1,000,000. sterling an- 
nually, the first instalment of which was 
to commence from the termination of the 
war with Russia, and which was to continue 
for sixteen years suecessively. This clause 
contained within itself almost every vicious 
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principle of the old sinking fund, against 
which every authority for the last thirty 
years protested, and it involved an error 
peculiar to itself, and which was much 
more objectionable in the o!d Sinking Fund 
Act. This prospective engagement as- 
sumed that there would either be a surplus 
revenue of 1,000,000/. a year, or that 
Parliament would be justified in adding 
1,000,0007. a year to the taxation of the 
country, in order to provide 1,000,000I. 
annually to apply to the reduction of the 
debt just contracted. The only third al- 
ternative was that of a new loan, or in 
other words, the old folly of paying debt 
with borrowed money. All experience 
proved that these prospective engage- 
ments could not be relied on. The Go- 
vernment had only last year entered into 
an engagement to pay off the 1,750,000I. 
of Exchequer bills promised to be made 
good out of the revenue of the year; but 
before that year had elapsed the Govern- 
ment had been obliged to ask Parliament 
to depart from this engagement. But in 


the teeth of this our latest experience we 
are called on to assume that at the conclu- 
sion of the war there would be 1,000,000/. 
a year available for the repayment of this 


loan: this is an hypothesis, not only im- 
probable, but almost incredible. It should 
be remembered that war was not only a 
very expensive operation in itself, but that 
when it was brought to a close there were 
always heavy bills to pay, ships to be paid 
oif, retired allowances to provide, and thus, 
in short, that the close of war was even 
more expensive than the war itself. Sup- 
pose, then, that no surplus existed, and 
that Parliament were unwilling to increase 
taxation, if money should have been bor- 
rowed in time of war, and that at its ter- 
mination money should have to be bor- 
rowed for the purpose of paying off the 
debt, that would be recurring to one of the 
most exploded blunders in finance—that 
of paying off debt with borrowed money. 
But this is not all. We should remem- 
ber that our income tax, our malt tax, 
are only temporary, and will cease or di- 
minish with a return of peace. There- 
fore, we are putting an additional burden 
of 1,000,000/. annually on a lessening 
revenue. It may be further asked, who 
will place eonfidence in sinking funds ? 
What had been their past experience ? 
Were the statesmen of the present day to 
be more depended on than the statesmen 
of fifty years ago? The fact was that the 
sinking fund had never been preserved 
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inviolate a sufficient time to produce the 
good results that had been expected. It was 
first established in 1716; but Sir Robert 
Walpole detected the folly of a process of 
paying off debt when carried on contem- 
poraneously with a borrowing, and he 
wisely put an end to it. So it rested till 
1786, when Dr. Price, a man of science, 
in communication with Mr. Pitt, struck 
out the notion of paying the debt with bor- 
rowed money, and calculated that by the 
aid of compound interest the debt would be 
cleared off in some inconceivably short 
time. The world was dazzled by Dr. 
Price and his golden globes, as well 
as by the eloquence of Mr. Pitt. The 
system continued until 1825, when it was 
found that even the diminished payment 
of 5,000,0002. per annum by the sink- 
ing fund produced no adequate public 
good. Parliament then applied 3,000,0007. 
as a sinking fund, but this was dealt 
with in precisely the same manner as 
the 5,000,0002. had previously been. It 
broke down, and was considered to be ab- 
surd, unless where it was based on a real 
surplus. In 1828 a Committee fully eon- 
sidered this question, and the principle 
adopted appeared reasonable, which was 
that the sinking fund to be applied in re- 
demption of the debt was to be arrived at by 
a calculation of the excess of the revenue 
over the expenditure, which excess was to 
be applied as a sinking fund to extinguish 
debt. But there had been as many viola- 
tions of the sinking fund after that enact- 
ment as there had been before. The course 
taken had been to contract a debt with the 
Bank. for deficiency bills payable out of the 
current revenue, but under the general 
terms of the Sinking Fund Act, that fund 
had been applicd not to the extinction of 
the permanent debt contracted, but to the 
discharge of these temporary advances. 
The result of this operation was simply to 
increase the Exchequer balances, and then 
to use the sinking fund, not in diminution 
of debt, but in providing Ways and Means 
for the services of the year. That might 
have been very wise, but it was incon- 
sistent with the principles of the sinking 
fund. Ile had shown their Lordships 
that during a century and a half in no 
one instance was the sinking fund to be 
relied on ; and he would refer them to a 
high authority on this subject, Lord Gren- 
ville, who, as the colleague and friend of 
Mr. Pitt during all his sinking fund ope- 
rations, was not very likely to have lightly 
condemned the system which Mr, Pitt advo- 
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cated to the last day of his life ; but the 
noble Lord had, in one of the most able 
and scientific essays in tho language, 
avowed his departure from the principles 
which he himself had once advocated, and 
which had guided Mr. Pitt in his sinking 
fund operations. As he himself informs 
us, years had brought with them know- 
ledge, and being convinced of his former 
error, he had no reluctance or hesitation in 
acknowledging it. It was with all this ex- 
perience and these authorities before them 
that they were now called upon to adopt a 
principle which had, during the last twenty- 
five years, been repudiated by every au- 
thority that had dealt with this question. 
He had heard it said that there was no- 
thing in the clause which was compulsory 
on Parliament with reference to the obli- 
gation of providing a sinking fund of 
1,000,0007. annually. He did not so read 
the Act. He considered that the clause 
created the same obligation with respect 
to this Motion as there already existed in 
respect to the whole debt, except that the 
payment of the sinking fund of 1,000,000/. 
was made contingent on the close of the 
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his duty to object to Clause 9, which had 
reference to a practice lately introduced to 
provide for the payment of the dividends of 
the National Debt. Till the April quarter 
in 1854, as much money was raised at the 
Bank of England by the deposit of defi- 
ciency bills as would suffice to pay the 
whole of the dividends, even if the whole 
were demanded when due in one single 
day. In April 1854, an innovation was in- 
troduced, wishing to inforee an antecedent 
practice, and one not very creditable in it- 
self—namely, a system of feeding the pub- 
lie account from day to day, not with the 
account actually due and payable, but with 
so much only as it was calculated might be 
necessary to meet the demands likely to 
be made within the day. A more pitiful 
and trumpery remedy he could not well 
conceive, and he therefore regretted that 
Clause 9 was introduced into the present 
Bill. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that in 
the absence of his noble Friend who re- 
presented the Government in that House, 


, he rose to protest against the harsh obser- 
j vations of the noble Lord with regard to 


war. But was it wise or just that there | the course pursued by his right hon. Friend 
should be nothing definite as to this point | the late Chancellor of the Exchequer in 


as it wasargued? Did it add to the pub- | 


lic credit of England? He thought other- 
wise ; for if the question was brought before 
Parliament at the close of the war, and if 
this 1,000,000/. were not provided for he 
considered that the effect of it would be to 
injure the public credit of the country. He 
(Lord Monteagle) did not mean to propose 
any amendment, or to call on the House 
to leave out the clause, because it would 
endanger the Bill if any amendment were 
made, and he did not feel justified in run- 
ning any such risk, however much he de- 
plured the error into which he considered 
Parliament to have fallen; but he hoped he 
had shown to their Lordships that there 
were sufficient reasons for doubting the 
policy of the principle embodied in the 
clause. He believed that it would not 
really act as a security for the redemption 
of the loan, whilst it was likely to prejudice 
the public credit. When the time came, if 
there were a surplus income of 1,000,000/., 
it might be applied in reduction of the debt. 


This, indeed, must take place without this | 


clause and under the general law. But 
should there not be a surplus, it would be 
a monstrous absurdity, such as Lord Gren- 
ville had exposed, to go on borrowing money 
in order to make up a sum to extinguish 
this loan. Before sitting down, he felt it 


Lord Monteagle 





reference to deficiency bills. So far from 
that course being a paltry one, or being 
unworthy, as the noble Lord had charae- 
terised it, it was, he thought, the course 
which his right hon. Friend was bound to 
take. His right hon. Friend found that 
the public were paying interest upon ad- 
vances of a purely nominal character— 
advances which had reduced many Mem- 


| bers of Parliament, and perhaps the noble 


Lord himself, to use on some occasions 
arguments as fallacious as the advances 
themselves. He believed that his noble 
Friend the President of the Council had 
on a previous occasion been asked whether 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
had been taken as to the course pursued 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the reply was that so far from their 
thinking that the clause bore the interpre- 
tation that the noble Lord had put upon 
it, their opinion was clear that the course 
adopted by his right hon. Friend was jus- 
tifiable, and in strict accordance with the 
spirit and intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 

Tar Ear or STRADBROKE said, it 
was his misfortune to disapprove both of 
the manner in which this loan had been 
raised, and of the mode in which every 
loan had been raised for the service of the 
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State for the last half century. He be- 
lieved that if a different mode had been 
adopted, the national debt, instead of being 
800,000,0002., would not have been half 
that sum. He hoped, when future loans 
were raised, some different system would 
be adopted, and means would be taken to 
try if loans could not be raised on easier 
terms for the nation. On the day upon 
which the present loan was effected Con- 
sols were at 90 ; consequently every 100I. 
would realise 31. 16s. 8d. per annum. By 
the bargain made the country would have 
to pay 31. 148. 6d. for thirty years—that 
is. to say, for every 100/. there would be 
3l. per annum, and 14s, 6d. would be 
guaranteed for thirty years. He did not 
doubt that if Ministers had proposed three 
and a half per cent stock the 16,000,0001. 
would have been raised in a week. There 
would have been ample and sufficient bonus 
to induce the public to subscribe, and the 
result would have been that in a few years 
the opportunity would have offered of re- 
ducing the stock to three per cent. In- 
stead of that, however, we were bound to 
pay a premium of 14s. 6d. for thirty years. 
There was another objection to the pro- 
posed measure, that the interest was to 
count from the 5th January last; so that, 
although some of the money would not be 
advanced until July, and some not until 
December next, on the 5th January, 1856, 
a year’s interest would be due. This was 
unnecessary and unjustifiable. A most 
unwise arrangement had been made, and 
he repeated that he hoped on future occa- 
sions an attempt would be made, by a bet- 
ter system, to obtain easier terms. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY was 
glad to hear the opinion expressed by the 
noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) that the 
terms upon which the loan had been raised 
were exceedingly favourable, and he was 
also gratified to hear the opinion expressed 
that the best mode of raising money was 
by means of terminable annuities. It was 
felt, however, in deciding upon this loan, 
that it would not be possible to raise so 
large a sum as 16,000,0000. by terminable 
annuities. But between terminable annui- 
ties and the establishment of a sinking 
fund there was in effect little or no dif- 
ference. In the case of the sinking fund 


the present generation was called upon to 
pay a larger sum each year in order to re- 
duce the principal of the debt, and termi- 
nible annuities involved the action of pre- 
cisely the same principle. In order to 
Sive effect as far as possible to the prin- 
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ciple of terminable annuities, it was de- 
cided, after mature and careful deliberation 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that the difference between 100/. money 
and 100J. stock should be compensated by 
a terminable annuity, and that the loan 
should be reduced by annual payments of 
1,000,0007., commencing with the close of 
the present war. There could be no doubt 
whatever but that at the close of the war 
this sum of 1,000,0007. could be very 
easily raised, and if any season of reverse 
should occur it would be perfectly compe- 
tent for Parliament to repeal this clause. 
He thought that this provision was entitled 
to the approbation of their Lordships, as 
it recognised the principle of the redemp- 
tion of debt, and decided that the present 
generation ought not to burden posterity 
with an unlimited amount of debt. 

Eart GREY fully concurred in the 
opinion that an effort should be made to 
get rid in a limited period of a debt in- 
curred in time of war, but while fully con- 
curring in that opinion, he could not agree 
with the noble Lord in thinking that there 
were no objections to the clause which had 
been referred to by his noble Friend be- 
hind him (Lord Monteagle). His noble 
Friend had stated that the insertion of that 
clause was a retrograde step in the finan- 
cial policy of this country, and he quite 
agreed with that opinion. They were going 
back exactly to their former situation 
under Acts of Parliament which required 
that sinking funds, first of 5,000,000/., 
and afterwards of 3,000,0007., should be 
established. The operation of this prin- 
ciple was most carefully considered by a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1828, of which he (Earl Grey) was a 
Member; and that Committee, after a 
most careful consideration, agreed to an 
able report, prepared by the late Mr. 
Herries, which stated that in the opinion 
of the Committee the principle of setting 
apart a fixed sum every year as a sinking 
fund was a vicious one. The report show- 
ed clearly that the effect of the system was 
to incur the risk of having to borrow with 
one hand, while they were paying off with 
the other. If they made a provision bind- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
pay off 1,000,0007. a year whether he had 
the money or not, they drove him to the 
course of paying the money, but at the - 
same time borrowing from the Bank in 
the shape of deficiency bills ; or, in other 
words, he would have to pay with one 
hand while he borrowed with the other. 
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By the clause as it stood there was no- 
thing in the world, supposing the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer miscalculated as 
to the probable surplus of the country in 
bringing in his Budget, or as to the expen- 
diture of income, to prevent him from 
issuing Exchequer bills for the purpose of 
earrying on the public service, and, indeed, 
he must of necessity do so. That princi- 
ple was one which was opposed to common 
sense, and its absurdity having been ex- 
posed by the Committee of 1828, it was 
abandoned ; and since that time the prin- 
ciple acted on was this: every quarter a 
calculation was made of the actual, not the 
anticipated, surplus of the revenue over 
the payments, and if they had a surplus, to 
apply it to the reduction of the debt, either 
unfunded or funded, as might be most con- 
venient. It often happened that it was 
more advisable to reduce the unfunded 
than the funded debt, whereas by this 
clause they bound themselves to reduce 
the funded debt alone, departing, in short, 
entirely from the principle laid down in the 
report of the Committee of 1828. Now, 
what distinction, he asked, could they 


make between this 16,000,0002. of debt. 


and any other? If the revenue were 
prosperous, they ought to pay off more 
than 1,000,000/., and he believed had 
done so in two or three years succeeding 
the Irish famine; but, whether it was 
prosperous or not, by this clause they 
bound themselves to purchase Consols at 
whatever rate they might be to the extent 


of 1,000,000/. annually. If the House 


really believed that by such a clause they | 


could tie up the hands of another Parlia- 


ment, they laboured under a complete de- | 


lusion, for the arrangement might at any 
time be virtually set aside, even without 
the ceremony of an Act of Parliament. 
Undoubtedly the noble Lord (Lord Mont- 
eagle) was right when he termed this a 


provision for a sinkiug fund in another) 


shape. The system of terminable annui- 
ties made it a little more, and only a little 
more, difficult to depart from the principle 
of paying off a debt in time of peace. 


Too much importance was attached to the | 


system of terminable annuities, and he 
believed with the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Stradbroke) that it would 
be preferable to give a higher nomi- 


nal rate of interest, with a view to reduce | 


it in time of prosperity. This system of 

terminable annuities seemed to imply that 

Parliament distrusted its own firmness, and 

was not yery creditable to it, for surely it 
Earl Grey 
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| ought to have firmness enough to do its 


| duty and provide some moderate surplus 
| for the discharge of the debt without bind- 
| ing itself by such a provision as this. He 
believed that it was sound policy always to 
| take eare in time of peace to have a sur- 
plus available for the gradual reduction of 
debt, and that policy he desired to see 
carried out. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
| he agreed in every word which had fallen 
from the noble Earl. He could not under- 
stand the reason why the Government had 
imposed this measure upon Parliament, 
‘unless it were to enable Baron Rothschild 
|to make a better bargain for his capital, 
for certainly Baron Rothschild would be 
the only person benefited by it. Some- 
‘thing had very justly been said as to 
| making future loans upon a new system, 
and he thought that in raising the loan the 
| Government might have pursued the prin- 
‘ciple adopted by the French Government 
| recently, in offering it to the public gene- 

rally, whereby they had raised 20,000,0000, 
_in a week, and he had heard that they could 
as easily have raised 80,000,000/., and he 
firmly believed that they might certainly 
have raised 60,000,0002. Now, doubtless, 
this country was not in the same situation, 
financially speaking, as France. No doubt 
in France, a great deal of money was 
hoarded, there being no savings’ banks, 
and not such abundant means of invest- 
ment as in this country. Still these con- 
‘ siderations were insufficient to satisfy him 
that the same mode could not be resorted 
to successfully for the purpose of raising a 
loan in this country. However wide the 
difference might be between the habits of 
the French and the English as to money 
matters, he could not think there was such 
a difference that, looking to the enormous 
wealth of this country, if the French could 
‘raise 60,000,0002. in a week or two, we 
could not raise 16,000,0002. in the same 
‘way. He did not know if the Government 
had formed a decided opinion on the sub- 
ject, and if so whether they could state 
the reasons on which it was founded. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, the subject had been very much con- 
sidered, and the noble Earl had alluded to 
that which constituted the reason for not 
adopting the means he had suggested— 
namely, the difierence between the habits 
of the French and English people as to 
| money. The habit of the French people 

was to hoard their money, not having the 
same means as the English people had of 
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disposing of it in trade or in savings’ banks ; 
and if the mode suggested had been re- 
sorted to, the result would have been that 
the money would have been withdrawn 
from savings’ banks and other safe and 
good investments ; and, after all, they 
would not, in all probability, have obtained 


the loan on more favourable terms than | 


those on which it had been raised from the 
great capitalists of the country. 

Motion agreed to; Bill passed accord- 
ingly. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Minutes. | 
ship; Weights and Measures, 

2° Tenants’ Improvements Compensation (Ire- 
land); Metropolitan Buildings. 


EVICTIONS—POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. E. ELLICE (St. Andrews) said, 
that in consequence of a wish that had 
been expressed by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. IH. Bail- 
lie) he wished to say a few words in expla- 
nation of something that fell from him last 
night. A near relative of his hon. Friend 
had a considerable estate in the parish of 
Glenelg, which went by the name of that 
parish, although, in fact, it formed only a 
part of it. He was desirous of saying 


that the disgraceful state of the poor to| 


which he had last night called the atten- 
tion of the House existed in a totally diffe- 
rent district to that of the property of the 
relative of the hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire, although it was situate in the same 
parish. So far from intending in any way 
to reflect upon the management of the pro- 
perty now in question, he was aware that 
a system of gradual emigration had been 


liberality by the proprietor, and he believed 
the result of that emigration, which was 
entirely voluntary, was quite as satisfac- 


tory to the people as it was beneficial to | 


the proprietor himself. 
THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. 


some explanation from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the unusual delay which has 
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State Papers relative to the late unsuc- 
cessful negotiations for peace at Vienna, 
The House is aware that whatever might 
have been the result of those negotiations 
—-whether successful or the reverse—whe- 
ther the preliminaries for peace had been 
signed, or whether the result had been 
such as it appears to have been—the 
papers ‘which have been exchanged during 
| the negotiations might have been prepared 
for the House, so that when the negotia- 
| tions had terminated there might be aply 
|a protocol or two or the last despatch to 
| print. And the papers might have been 
laid upon the table of the House on the 
same night that the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for the Colonies returned and 
took his seat. If you find that this has 
been the usual course, I think that I 
may ask from the Government why the 
usual course has not been followed on the 
present occasion, and why there has been 
an apparent unwillingness on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to place Par- 
liament as soon as possible in possession of 
that information which on so grave a sub- 
ject it has certainly a right to possess, as 
soon as it is in the power of the Govern- 
ment to produce it. I have searched the 
Journals which should guide us on this 
subject, and as I wish at present to confine 
myself strictly within the technical limits 
of a Parliamentary question, I will state 
what I find in the Journals to direct us at 
this crisis, and then I will ask the Govern- 
ment to explain to the House why upon this 
important occasion they have not followed 
the precedents which have always governed 
the conduct of Ministers under similar cir- 
cumstances. The precedent which I take 
to govern us does not vary from others to 
which I might refer, but I select it be- 
cause it is one of modern date, and of the 
highest importance, and because its cir. 
cumstances are apposite to the present 
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conjuncture. I take, Sir, the precedent 


n |of the rupture of negotiations in 1796. 
for some years conducted there with much | 


The House will remember that on October 
18, 1796, the country was informed that 
the King had sent the Earl of Malmesbury 





taken place in Jaying before the House the 


as his Plenipotentiary to France to nego- 
tiate for peace. That was on the 18th of 


| October, and on the 20th of December it 
/was Enown to the country that the nego- 
| tiations had terminated. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I wish to have) 


The Earl of Mal- 
mesbury returned to this country on the 
29th of December, but three days before 
his return—namely, on Monday, the 26th 
of December—the Minister came down to 
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the House of Commons with a Messag | 
from the Crown—a Message from which | ment which he wished to submit to the 
will now read an extract to the House. | House; but he apprehended that the right 
Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right hon. | hon. Gentleman, in entering into all these 
Gentleman mean to conelude with a Mo-_ particulars, was transgressing the rules of 
tion ? | the House with respect to the manner in 
Mr. DISRAELI: Yes, I will conclude | which questions should be put. The right 
with a Motion, if you should find that | hon. Gentleman should make a Motion. 
I am not strictly within the limits of a} Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
question ; but I apprehend that you will | tleman has intimated his intention of con- 
probably be of opinion that I am strictly | cluding with a Motion, and is, therefore, 
within those limits. I wish first to state | perfectly in order. 
what, under similar circumstances, was the | Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am sorry that 
course pursued by the Ministry on the oe- any misconception on the part of the hon. 
easion to which I am referring, and then | Member of a statement which it is for the 
to inquire why that course has not been! public interest that I should make, and 
adopted on the present occasion. But if; which nothing but the state of the public 
you, Sir, should be of opinion that I am | service, and a regard for the honour and 
trespassing on the rules of the House, I | advantage of the country, should have in- 
will conclude with a Motion which will not | duced me to make, should have subjected 
be inconvenient to the Government, inas-|me to this interruption. Still, however, 
much as it is one which they would have|1I do not despair of bringing the matter 
to make themselves at some period during | clearly before the House, and I will at- 
the evening. I may remind the House, | tempt to regather the broken strings of 
that on the 20th December it was known | this narrative. The House will see that 
that negotiations had terminated. On the | the moment it was shown that the negoti- 
29th December the Plenipotentiary (Lord lations were broken off—even before the 
Malmesbury) returned to this country ; bnt Plenipotentiary had returned, there came 
three days before his return—namely, on| a Message from the Crown to the House 
| of Commons, and the Minister at the same 


the 26th—Mr. Secretary Dundas came | 
down with a Message from the Crown, ex- | time stated that all the papers relating to 
those transactions should be laid before 


pressed in these words — 

“Tt is with the utmost concern that His Ma- | Pe a ~ ae noties that — 
jesty acquaints the House of Commons that his | * e following day the documents In ques- 
earnest endeavours to effect the restoration of | tion should be placed upon the table—a 
peace have been unhappily frustrated ; and that | very different position from that in which 
the negotiation in which he “y: been engaged has the House now finds itself placed. But was 
been abruptly broken off by the peremptory ro-| snot all? On Monday, the 26th of Decem- 
fusal of the French Government to treat, except 
upon a basis evidently inadmissible. His Majesty ber, the Message of the Crown to the House 
has directed the several memorials and papers | of Commons came down. On Wednesday, 
which have been exchanged in the course of the the 28th, in reference to the promise con- 
late discussion, and the account transmitted to tained in that Gracious Message, the Minis- 
Ilis Majesty of its final result, to be laid before ton phased the table of h H | 
the House.”—[ Hansard, Purl. History, xxxij.]_ | - Ms a a nC TADIC O : ry ith tt the 

| whole of the papers connected with those 
On referring to the Journals of this House, | negotiations. But that was not all. Mr. 
hon. Members will find that the State Pa-| Canning, then Under Sceretary for Fo- 
pers alluded to in this Royal Message were reign Affairs, on the preceding day laid on 
of a very voluminous description. They | the table of the House, for the use of the 
will find there the schedule of the papers! Members, a State Paper of the utmost 
laid upon the table of the House, and they importance, composed with an ability which 
will perceive that neither in importance | was not remarkable, since the pen of Mr. 
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nor yet in number were the documents so | 
submitted, inferior to those which are now | 


so anxiously expected. But the House will | 
observe that two days before | 

Mr. RICH said, he rose to order. 
was most unwilling to interrupt the right 


He | 


Canning may be traced in it, called “ His 
Majesty’s Royal Declaration,” in which 
the King informed the House of all the 
circumstances of the negotiations, and of 
the cause which had led to their unsuccess- 
ful termination. The House will perceive 


hon. Gentleman unnecessarily, and most that, in 1796, under circumstances similar 
desirous that he should have the fullest to the present—so similar, indeed, that 
Mr, Disracli | 
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those with whom we were then in treaty 
appear to have conducted themselves very 
much in the same spirit as that described 
by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) the 
other night, in his brief account of his 
negotiations having terminated with ‘a 
peremptory refusal to treat, except on a 
basis evidently inadmissible’’—the House, 
I repeat, will perecive that upon that oc- 
casion, under circumstances not only simi- 
lar to, but I may say even identical with, 
the present—we had a Message to Parlia- 
ment from the Crown—we had laid on the 
table, even before the negotiator had re- 
turned, the whole of the papers connected 
with the unsuccessful negotiations — we 
had, for the use of the Members, a Royal 
declaration containing the whole pith and 
marrow of these same negotiations; and, 
more than this, on the very day that he 
laid the papers on the table, which was on 
Tuesday, the Minister gave notice, for the 
following Thursday, of a Motion to take 
them into consideration. Now, Sir, as I 


have more free warrant than I had expect- 
ed to speak upon this subject, I shall 
briefly ask the House to contrast the situ- 
ation of Parliament in 1796, under similar 
circumstances to the present, with the 


condition in which the House of Commons 
now finds itself in 1855? How have we 
been treated ? Has there been the same 


anxiety on the part of the Government to | 


impart to Parliament all necessary infor- 
mation at a moment so pregnant with 
events bearing upon the fate of the coun- 
try ? 


wise ceremony in conducting the commu- 
nications between the Throne and the 
Parliament? So far as the proceedings 
of Parliament are concerned, I am not 
sure that we have any authentic informa- 
tion that any negotiations whatever have 


been carrying on; and most assuredly we | 


have not the slightest authentic informa- 
tion of what the basis of those negotia- 


tions was, and what the points of contro- | 
Now, Sir, 1 think that this | 


versy were. 
House has a right to inquire why there 
has been this singular difference between 
the modes in which Parliament has been 
treated under circumstances of so much 
importance and of so much similarity by 
the Government of that day and the Go- 
vernment in the present instance? Why 
was not Her Majesty advised to deign to 
communicate with Her Parliament when 
the negotiations for peace were found to 
have failed? Why has there not been a 
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Has there been not only the same | 
promptitude, but the same cordial and| 
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Royal Message? Why were not the pa- 
pers prepared during the intervals of nego- 
tiation, as was the case in 1796, so that 
when the negotiations were announced to 
have terminated, Parliament might have 
been immediately made aware of the cir- 
cumstances, and an anxious and deeply 
agitated country have been placed in 
possession of such information as might 
enable it to form an opinion on the state 
of our national affairs? Again, I ask, 
why has there not been a Royal Mes- 
sage? Why have not the papers been 
placed more promptly on the table of the 
House? Why has there not been a Royal 
declaration 2? And why has not the Minis- 
ter come forward with that frankness that 
befits a British statesman, and, laying the 
papers on the table, fixed a day for the 
House to take them into consideration ? 
I thought, Sir, I should have been permit- 
ted to ask these questions without being 
obliged to trench upon a privilege which I 
wished other Members to enjoy, of moving 
that this House, at its rising, do adjourn 
to Monday next. I will, however, make 
that Motion, because I wish to be strictly 
within the rules of the House. Having 
now done so, I await with interest the 
answer of the Minister to the questions 
I have addressed to him. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think, 
Sir, the answer which I shall have to give 
will have been anticipated by almost all 
who heard the questions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who are at all acquainted with 
the circumstances to which he has ad- 
verted and the circumstances connected 
with the negotiations recently conducted by 
my noble Friend (Lord J. Russell). The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to a 
ease in which, in a war between England 
and France, negotiations were entered into 
directly between the two countries—a case 
in which it was perfectly clear in the 
course of the negotiations, before they 
were concluded, that peace was hopeless, 
and, peace being hopeless, it became the 
duty of the Government of the day to 
appeal to Parliament for more vigorous 
exertions for the prosecution of the war. 
If my noble Friend had gone to St. Pe- 
tersburg without any previous negotiation 
with any other Power, and if the result of 
a fortnight’s or a month’s negotiations at 
St. Petersburg had proved similar to that 
to which the right hon. Gentleman refers, 
the cases would certainly have been much 
more parallel than they are in point of 
fact. It is well known that the negotia- 
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tion which my noble Friend undertook 
was conducted through the intervention of 
the friendly Government of Austria, It is 
also well known that from the commence- 
ment of the war—and, I may say, even 
before the commencement of the war— 
Austria, as maintaining friendly relations 
towards all parties, has been incessant in 
her endeavours to bring about a recon- 
ciliation of the differences existing be- 
tween England and France on the one 
hand and Russia on the other, and it was 
only a continuance of those efforts which 
led to the Conferences in which my noble 
Friend took part. Although, however, 
these Conferences did not terminate in a 
successful issue, they were not broken off. 
They were adjourned without any specific 
time being appointed for their renewal ; 
but after my noble Friend left Vienna, and 
after the Conferences had been adjourned 
sine die, there took place, at the request 
of Austria, another Conference. [Lord J. 
Rvusseit: of Russia.] Yes, the applica- 
tion for a renewal of the Conferences did 
come from Russia, but through Austria, and 
not directly communicated either to Eng- 
land or France. At the request of the Rus- 
sian Minister, who said that he had an- 
other proposal to make, the Conference was 
re-assembled, and—without being perfectly 
certain on the subject—I believe that up 
to this moment the detailed protocols or 
records of that Conference have not been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government; 
at ali events, if they have been reccived, 
it is within the last few hours. Well, Sir, 
the Conferences were adjourned, and my 
noble Friend returned to this country ; but 
there still exist at Vienna the elements of 
a Conference—representatives of England, 
of France, of Russia, and of Austria. 
The course the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gests might certainly be a very proper 
course to adopt, if it was the determina- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to shut 
the door against every possible means of 
settling those differences which have led to 
the war. If Her Majesty’s Government 
had fully determined that, under no cir- 
cumstances, would they listen to any further 
overture that may be made, either by Russia 
through Austria, or by Austria with the 
view of suggesting means of accommoda- 
tion between the belligerent parties, then, 
undoubtedly, the course the right hon. 
Gentlemen recommends Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to pursue, of coming down with 
a Message to Parliament, stating that all 
possibility of accommodation was at an 
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end, and declaring that peace was, under 
the circumstances, impossible, would be 
the proper course to adopt. But that, Sir, 
is not the position in which we are placed. 
We have failed in the attempt we made, 
but Iam not prepared to say that there 
are no other means open by which, through 
the intervention of the friendly offices of 
Austria, propositions may be made which 
it may become the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government scriously to consider, with the 
view of determining whether it is still pos- 
sible to bring the existing differences with 
Russia to a close. Allow me to say, Sir, 
that,even upon the showing of the right hon, 
Gentleman, the present case and that to 
which he refers are not parallel cases. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that, in the 
ease of France, the basis of negotiations 
was peremptorily refused by France; but 
in this instance the basis of negotiation 
has been accepted by Russia. The four 
points upon which England and France 
agreed to negotiate have been accepted by 
Russia, and, to a certain extent, even the 
interpretation which England and France 
placed upon those four points has also 
been accepted by Russia as a foundation 
upon which to negotiate. The difficulties 
have been as to the mode in which the fair 
meaning of these points was to be carried 
out in detailed articles of agreement. I 
think, therefore, Sir, whatever may be the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the analogy of the two cases, 
that they are essentially different in their 
fundamental elements; and I consider that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not have 
been properly performing their duty if, fol- 
lowing out the fanciful analogy of former 
eases, they had taken steps which would 
have proclaimed to the world that we had 
lost all hopes of the possibility of an ac- 
commodation. Sir, I should, at the same 
time, be equally neglecting my duty if I 
were to hold out false hopes which might 
not be realised; but, while saying that I 
feel that the Government would entirely 
violate their duty if they stated that all 
hopes of accommodation were at an end, 
I wish to leave the question in the state in 
which it is. I wish to leave the door of 
negotiation open. I would not shut the 
door to any possible negotiation by such 
measures as those into which the right 
hon. Gentleman would wish to drive Her 
Majesty’s Government. We said, Sir, that 
we would produce the protocols relating to 
the Conferences at Vienna. Those pro- 
tocols shall be produced, and when they 
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are produced it will be for the House to | neglected any means which might be placed 


determine whether they think it advisable 


| 


at its disposal calculated to bring the war 


to take any steps sounded thereupon. We to a speedy and successful termination. 


are anxious to give to this House and to 
the country all the information we think 
consistent with the public interests and 
consistent with the possibility of any fu- 
ture amicable arrangement of those dif- 
ferences which have compelled us to em- 
bark in a great and arduous contest. 
While, on the one hand, we are deter- 
mined to continue that contest, so long 
as it shall be inevitably necessary, in a 
manner consistent with the honour, the 
dignity, and the interests of the country, 
so, on the other hand, we shall not be the 
parties to shut the door to the possibility of 
concluding an honourable and satisfactory 
peace. 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD’S INVENTION 
—QUESTION. 

Mr. FRENCH said, he rose to put a 
question to the First Lord of the Treasury, 
of which he had given notice some days 
ago. It was to ask what steps had been 
taken and what decision, if any, had been 
come to in relation to the proposal made 
by the Earl of Dundonald for the destrue- 
tion of the Russian fortresses. He might 
remind the House that, after an expendi- 
ture of some 30,000,000/. upon the con- 
duct of the war, the result, if not humiliat- 
ing to this country, had at least been most 
unsatisfactory. He believed the number 
of available British bayonets in the Crimea 
did not exceed by more than 1,000 what it 
was when the battle of Inkerman was 
fought; that the army was still unable, as 
when they were stationed at Varna, to take 
the field for want of the means of trans- 
port; that a large portion of the cavalry 
was still dismounted ; that a considerable 
body of the Artillery was without horses ; 
and that, according to the statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty the other 
night, the only possible road by which our 
army could take the field—namely, that 
by Mackenzie’s Farm—had been occupied 
by a force of between 50,000 and 60,000 
Russian troops. He thought that hon. 
Members would admit that the question 
which he had just addressed to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was 
one which an independent Member of that 
House might legitimately and fairly bring 
forward. The public out of doors would 
hold that House responsible if they allowed 
a Government to remain in power which, 
failing to conclude an honourable peace, 





The plan to which his question referred 
was one that had been long prepared and 
well matured by one who had had great 
experience in naval warfare and in attacks 
upon fortified places. Lord Dundonald 
had distinguished himself by his exploits 
in the Basque Roads and the Bay of Cal- 
lao and on other occasions, and he (Mr. 
French) would venture to say that in re- 
spect of scientific acquirements, profes- 
sional knowledge, and personal gallantry, 
the noble Lord had not a superior, if, 
indeed, he had an equal among living men. 
One of Lord Dundonald’s most uncompro- 
mising political opponents, Sir Archibald 
Alison, speaking of him under his earlier 
title as Lord Cochrane, said that he was, 
‘‘after the death of Nelson, the greatest 
naval commander of that age of glory— 
equal to his great predecessor in personal 
gallantry, enthusiastic ardour, and devotion 
to his country, and perhaps his superior in 
original genius, in mental power, and inex- 
haustible resourees.’”” He (Mr. French) 


‘had said that the plan of the noble Lord 


had been long considered and well matured. 
So far back as the reign of George IV., at 
the request of that Sovereign, Lord Dun- 
donald’s plan was-submitted to Admirals 
Lord Exmouth and Lord Keith, and such 
was their opinion of the terrific efficiency 
of the noble Earl’s invention, that they ex- 
pressed their opinion that, for the welfare 
of the human race, it was advisable that 
the noble Lord should carry his secret with 
him to the grave. The noble Lord at 
that time acquiesced in this view; but last 
year, seeing the predicament in which his 
country was placed, and being anxious to 
promote the cause of civilisation against 
barbarism, he tendered his plan and his per- 
sonal services to the late Government with- 
out fee or reward. He at the same time 
offered his services to go to the Baltic and 
destroy Cronstadt. To these tenders he 
got no answer, but a reference was made 
to three admirals and two scientific per- 
sons. These admirals were of opinion that 
at present it was not expedient to carry 
the plan into effect ; but he believed the 
scientific men gave it as their opinion that 
the force employed by the noble and gallant 
Lord would be perfectly irresistible. On 
the return of Sir Charles Napier from the 
Baltic the plans were shown to him, and, 
after giving them the fullest consideration, 
he came to the conclusion, as he (Mr, 
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French) was informed, that the noble Lord | accomplish the ends and objects stated by 
was able to carry out everything that he | my hon. Friend, there can be no great ad- 
undertook to accomplish. It was in these | vantage in publicly discussing it, or point- 
circumstances that he now wished to put «ing out to the enemy against whom it 
question to the Government. The Govern- | would be employed either the probability 
ment might, on the ground of the high re-| of its immediate execution, or anything 
putation of the noble Lord (Lord Dundon-| which might enable them to guess the 
ald) have safely availed themselves of the | manner in which it might be applied. 
plans which he had submitted to them; | 

but they had forced him to divulge those} | COLONEL CROMBIE—-QUESTION. 
plans to seven or eight persons, and it might; Mr. H. B. BARING said, he begged to 
possibly be that the first experiment they ask the hon. Under Seeretary for War 
heard of them would be in the destruction | whether it was the fact that Colonel Crom- 
of our own forces. If the noble Lord the bie, late of the Coldstream Guards, was 
First Minister of the Crown would state | placed on the half-pay list in consequence 


that the Government were determined not | 
to give a trial to the plans of the noble and 
gallant Admiral, it would be easy for him 
to appeal to the country, and to obtain a 
sum of money sufficient to enable him to 
carry out those plans in defiance of the 
apathy and indifference of the Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: 


Having, 


Sir,-already made a speech upon the 
Motion before us, it is only by the indul- 
gence of the House that I can be permit- 
ted to give an answer to the question put 
by my hon. Friend. 1 trust, however, that 


the House will not refuse to grant me that 
indulgence. No man can entertain a higher 
opinion than I do of Lord Dundonald—I 
have had the pleasure and honour of his 
acquaintance for a great number of years. 
Tle stands as high as any man ever did 
stand in his profession with regard to naval 
affairs; he is a man, moreover, of great 
and extensive scientific attainments; and, 
therefore, any opinion deliberately enter- 
tained by him is entitled to the highest 
and fullest consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The plan which Lord Dundonald | 
proposed last year was, as my hon. Friend | 
states, necessarily submitted to the consi- 
deration of a certain number of profes- 
sional and scientific persons ; and the effect 
of their inquiries and consideration was, 
that there appeared to be such difficulties 
of execution and such doubtful expecta- 
tions as to the result that nothing was 
then done upon it. The plan has recently 
been again pressed on the consideration of 
the Government by Lord Dundonald. The 
matter is still under their consideration, 
and is far from being so free from doubts 
and difficulties as my hon. Friend seems to 
imagine. But all I can say is, that it is 
under consideration; and I think that, if 
there is a plan from Lord Dundonald or 
any other person, which is calculated to 
Mr. French 





of ill health, and at his own express de- 
sire? He asked that question in conse- 
quence of a statement made by the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) the 
other evening, that Colonel Crombie was 
compelled to resign his commission to make 
way for Lord Burghersh, and a son of 
Viscount Hardinge, and that he did not 
know he was put on the half-pay list until 
he saw his name in the Gazette. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, in 
reply, that the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury was entirely incorrect. 
He could add nothing to the memorandum 
upon this subject which was read upon a 
former occasion by his hon. and gallant 
relative the Member for Huntingdon (Gene- 
ral Peel). From that memorandum it ap- 
peared that Colonel Crombie, having been 
advised that his health had suffered so 
much from an attack of illness at Varna 
as to unfit him to return to the Crimea, 
applied to be placed upon the half-pay list, 
and so far from its being the case that the 
first notice he had of the cireumstance was 
the appearance of his name in the Gazette, 
he was actually expecting to see his name 
there during the whole of the month of 
January. 


THE MILITIA, 

Mr. I. BAILLIE said, he rose te call 
the attention of the House to the state 
and condition of the militia foree in the 
United Kingdom, and to put a question to 
the Government on the subject. The 
House was aware that in consequence of 
a doubt existing as to whether a certain 
portion of the militia force was liable to 
be called on service for a longer period 
than fifty-six days in the year, the Go- 
vernment deemed it advisable to give per- 
mission to all who wished to return to their 
homes to do so. Unfortunately, a large 
portion of the force took advantage of that 
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provision, and the result was that at the 
present moment the militia was in a state 
of great disorganisation, and was very 
much reduced. He did not know that the 
Government, under the circumstances, 
could have adopted any other course ; but 
he believed that the present condition of 
the militia foree was to be attributed to a 
neglect of duty on the part of the Govern- 
ment in not availing themselves of the 
powers entrusted to them by Parliament. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole) introduced 
his Militia Bill, he said there were two 
modes by which the militia force could be 
raised—one by voluntary enlistment, the 
other by ballot. Ife proposed that the 
voluntary system should be tried in the 
first instance, but he never imagined that 
the voluntary system would be sufficient 
to maintain the militia at its full comple- 
ment and in a state of efficiency during a 
time of war. The voluntary mode of en- 


listment was caleulated to answer in time 
of peace, because it was unimportent whe- 
ther the number maintained was 50,000 
or 80,000 ; but in time of war it was of 
the greatest importance that the militia 
should be kept up to its full complement, 


because it was to the militia that we must 
very much look for the maintenance of the 
army in a state of efficiency. It must be 
very obvious, however, that voluntary en- 
listment for the militia in time of war 
would enter directly into competition with 
enlistment for the army. Two voluntary 
systems could not be successful if carried 
on at the same time, and in point of fact 
the enlistment for the militia had inter- 
fered very materially with the enlistment 
for the army. Hence the Government, as 
soon as war was declared, should have 
taken steps for raising the militia to its 
full complement by means of the ballot ; 
but up to the present moment nothing had 
been done in that direction, although we 
had now been twelve months in a state of 
war. The result was, that the militia 
foree was reduced to about 30,000 men, 
and, what was worse, he much feared 
that the deficiency in the army was still 
greater. He believed that at the present 
time the army was no less than 41,000 
men below the complement voted by Par- 
liament, and that, moreover, the daily or 
weekly returns of recruits, notwithstanding 
the denials of the Goverazment to the con- 
trary, would not give a greater number of 
men than the casualties which were con- 
stantly taking place in the ranks of the 
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army. Ina time of peace, the casualties 
amounted to from 20,000 to 25,000 men 
ayear. Ina time of war they amounted 
to 35,000 to 40,000 men. Did any one 
believe that that number of men could be 
raised by voluntary enlistment so long as 
the militia foree was also raised upon the 
voluntary system? It was generally sup- 
posed, when the noble Viscount the Member 
for Tiverton was selected by Her Majesty 
for the distinguished post he now occupied, 
that he was the fittest person in the coun- 
try to carry on the war with energy, 
vigour, and efficiency. He confessed he 
was at a loss to discover in what that 
vigour and efficiency consisted. He 
thought that much more energy was dis- 
played by the Government of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, than by the Administration of 
the noble Viscount. Under the present 
Government the militia force had crumbled 
to pieces, and the army been reduced to 
41,000 men below its proper complement. 
What had the noble Viscount done for the 

urpose of raising the Foreign Legion ? 
The Bill had been in force for five months, 
and yet, until within the last ten days, not 
a single step had been taken upon it. It 
was true that the noble Viscount told them, 
in his usual off-hand manner, that the 
language used in that House had dis- 
pleased the Germans, who were conse- 
quently not willing to enlist ; but that 
could not be the reason why the Bill had 
not been earried into effect, for he himself 
knew a very distinguished Swiss general 
who came over to England for the express 
purpose of offering the Government a very 
large body of Swiss troops, and better 
troops could not be had anywhere. That 
officer was detained here for weeks with- 
out an answer to his application, and at 
last he left the country, whether in conse- 
quence of his proposal having been rejected, 
or whether in disgust at the treatment he 
had received, it was impossible to say. 
Nor was there any good reason to suppose 
that the Germans were unwilling to enlist, 
else how did it happen that the noble Vis- 
count had within the last ten days signed 
an agreement with a Brunswick general to 
raise and command a body of troops. 
What was the condition of the adminis- 
trative departments at the present mo- 
ment? For example, had any great 
improvement taken place in the War Office? 
The noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London was very vigilant in looking after 
the Duke of Newcastle. It was to be 
hoped he would be equally vigilant in look- 
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ing after Lord Panmure. An example of | 
the manner in which affairs were still con- 
ducted in the War Office oceurred the 
other day. A large body of Guards were 
sent down to Portsmouth in a great hurry 
to be embarked on board a ship which was 
waiting there for their reception. When 
they arrived on the spot they found the 
ship half full of other troops. These troops 
were sent on shore, and the Guards hur- 
ried on board, and while the former were 
unable to get their baggage out of the ship, 
the latter found it impossible to get theirs 
into it. The result was, that the Guards 
were sent off without shoecs—the most ne- 
cessary article of clothing for a soldier— 
and were obliged to take with them their 
old regulation muskets instead of Minié 
rifles. When the attention of Lord Pan- 
mure was called to the case in another 
place, he said that he did not believe it pos- 
sible, and in reality confessed that he knew 
nothing about the administration of his 
own department. Great allowances were 
to be made for Lord Panmure, because his 
health was such that he could not devote 
all his time to the business of his depart- 
ment; but it must be admitted that the 
War Office was not in a much better state 
than it was during the time of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and he would recommend the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London to direct his particular attention 
to that subject. But to return to the 
militia, it might perhaps be said that if 
the ballot were established throughout the 
country it would cause great inconvenience. 
To be sure it would. It would be very 
inconvenient to the farmer to lose his la- 
bourers, and to the manufacturer to lose 
his workmen ; but did they expect to carry 
on the war without inconvenience? Did 
they think that the Russians were earry- 
ing on the war without inconvenience ? 
The people of England knew that war 
would be inconvenient, yet they determined 
to go to war, and they must take the con- 
sequences which such a state of things 
necessarily entailed. He was one of those 
who deprecated the objects of the war. 
He thought it might have been avoided 
without any sacrifice to the honour or in- 
terests of the country; but that was past 
—we were now at war—and there was no 
Member of that House more anxious and 
willing than he was to make sacrifices for 
carrying on the war with vigour and effi- 
ciency—none who lamented more than he 
did the sacrifice which England had made 
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manner in which the war had been hitherto 
conducted. He regretted that England 
should be descending in the scale of na- 
tions, and, above all, he deplored that she 
should no longer be trusting to her own 
resources, but should be looking for aid 
and assistance to the battalions of France. 
They were told day after day that France 
would send more men to the seat of war; 
they never heard that England would do 


so. Why? Because England had no more | 


men to send—because, owing to the mis- 
management of her resources, she could 
afford no more troops. He had thought 
it his duty to bring this subject under the 
notice of the House, because he believed 
that the just indignation of the people 
would not much longer be restrained, and 
that the country would not much longer 
permit its resources to be thus mismanaged 
and trifled with by the Government. He 
therefore wished to ask what measures 
the Government intended to take to place 
the militia force in a proper state of effi- 
ciency. : 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the irregularity which the hon. Gentleman 
had committed in delivering a speech at 
that time was not the only mistake he had 
made, for he had fallen into several errors 
more or less important. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, for example, that while France 
was sending out large reinforcements to 
the Crimea, no additional troops were being 
despatched from England. [Mr. Hl. Ba- 
LIE: I did not say su.] He would beg to 
inform the hon. Gentleman that if he had 
made inquiries in the proper quarter, he 
would have found that within the last two 
months upwards of 10,000 troops had gone 
from this country, representing a force 
equal to three times the number of the 
enemy. The hon. Gentleman had also 
fallen into an error respecting the embark- 
ation of the Guards. When the Alma 
was at Liverpool, the Admiralty officers 
there reported that she would be able to 
accommodate a certain number of troops; 
but when she arrived at Portsmouth, the 
local officers were of opinion that she ought 
not to take so large a number. Under these 
circumstances, a certain number of men 
belonging to the line were landed from the 
vessel, and a body of Guards taken on 
board. If the Government had persisted 
in sending out more men than the ship 
could conveniently accommodate, the result 
would inevitably have been great sickness 
and mortality on board, and he thought, 
therefore, they were right in the course 
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they pursued. Again, the hon. Gentle-, 
man said that nothing whatever bad been 
done with respect to the carrying out the 
Foreign Legion Act. That was not cor- 
rect. Several officers had received com- 
missions to raise troops under the Act; 
two or three of them had already proceeded 
to Germany for the purpose of enlisting 
men; and in a short space of time depdts 
would be in course of formation, both at 
Heligoland and in this country. With re- 
spect to the militia force, he admitted 
that the Government were bound to take 
every possible step to put it in an effi- 
cient state, and certainly the progress of 
the war proved more than ever our de- 
pendence upon that force. When we first 
sent troops from this country to the East 
the number of regiments of the line in 
this country was so much reduced that it 
became necessary to embody a certain por- 
tion of the militia to do that duty which 
had before been done by the line, and 
later on, when the garrisons in the Medi- 
terranean were reduced below their usual 
strength, for the purpose of reinforcing 
the army in the Crimea, an appeal was 
made under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament to certain militia regiments to 
volunteer for foreign service ; in conse- 
quence of which several regiments had 
volunteered, and two or three had already 
left this country for the purpose of rein- 
forcing the garrisons of Gibraltar and 
Malta. It was, no doubt, true, as had 
been stated by the hon. Gentleman, that a 
considerable inroad had been made on the 
effective strength of the militia in conse- 
quence of discussions which had recently 
taken place in reference to the Act of 
1854; but the Government was not re- 
sponsible for all that happened under that 
Act, nor was it, indeed, open to the Go- 
vernment to take any other course thau 
that which they had adopted. The state 
of the case was this—the men who were 
embodied prior to the passing of the Act 
of 1854 offered their services upon the 
understanding that they were only liable 
to be called out for training for a period of 
from twenty-one to fifty-six days in the 
year, and they were liable to be called out 
for permanent duty only in the event of | 
Invasion, or threatened invasion. Consi- 
dering the improbability of this event, there 
were no doubt many persons who joined 
the militia under the persuasion that they 
Would not lose their civil employments by 
their military duties. The question then 
arose whether the Act of 1854 had a re- 
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trospective effect, and whether it applied 
to those who had joined the militia previous 
to its passing. The matter was referred 
to the law officers of the Crown, who gave 
a decided opinion that the Act did ap- 
ply to those men—in fact, that it had a 
retrospective effect, and therefore if any 
militiaman said to the Government, ‘ [ 
refuse to continue on permanent daty; 
I have served my fifty-six days, and there 
is no fear of invasion; therefore I demand 
to be allowed to go home,” the Govern- 
ment would have a complete answer for 
him. What the Government had the right 
of doing was perfectly clear, but it was a 
different question whether or not the Go- 
vernment should exercise their right. The 
House must allow that nothing was of 
more importance, with reference to the 
complete efficiency of the militia force, 
than that there should be the greatest pos- 
sible confidence between it and the Govern- 
ment. It was highly desirable that the 
militiaman should not have it in his power 
to say that an undue advantage had been 
taken of him, and that, having enlisted on 
a certain understanding, the Government, 
availing themselves of the power granted 
to them by Parliament, had altered his 
position and called him out for permanent 
service, under perfectly different cireum- 
stances. A circular was therefore sent 
round to the commanding officers of differ- 
ent regiments, directing them to give their 
men the option of returning to their homes 
after fifty-six days’ service, or else to re- 
attest themselves for continuous service 
after receiving a bounty of 1l. A great 
many men, no doubt, availed themselves 
of the circular and returned to their 
homes, and the militia regiments, though 
none of them had been broken up, had 
suffered a material diminution in their 
numbers. For the purpose of remedying 
their loss, the hon. Gentleman proposed 
that the Government should resort to the 
ballot, but the ballot would not be avail- 
able for that purpose. It must be remem- 
bered that the men who had gone to their 
homes were still borne on the rolls of the 
regiment; and, when the time for their 
fifty-six days’ training came round in the 
ensuing year, they would be called on to 
rejoin their regiments, consequently the 
only way in which the ballot could be 
resorted to in their case would be by first 
getting rid of them altogether, and then 
supplying their places by means of the 
ballot. If, however, it were determined to 
get rid of these men altogether, the first 
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thing obviously for the Government to do |. 
would be to ascertain if their place could | 
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to receive reports from the commanding 
officers of regiments, and to administer the 


not be supplied by the same process by | department generally, under the control of 


which they had been raised—namely, by | 


voluntary enlistment—and, if that failed, | 
then to resort to the ballot. Even count- | 
ing the men who had gone to their homes, | 
but who were still borne on the rolls | 


of the regiment, there was no doubt | 


that the strength of the militia regiments 
was considerably below the establishment. 
The Act of Parliament authorised the levy 
of 80,000 men in England and Wales, but 
at no time had there been more than from 
45,000 to 50,000 men actually enrolled, 
and that number was considerably dimin- 
ished in consequence of the number of 
men who had volunteered into the regular 
army. The present force of the militia 
in England and Wales under arms, not 
counting the men who had gone home, 
or the regiments which had been sent 
to the Mediterranean, was a little under 
25,000 men, rank and file. One reason 
for not now resorting to the ballot in order 
to increase this force was the deficiency of 
barrack and hut accommodation. The 
present system of billeting the men in the 
towns where they were stationed gave the 
greatest dissatisfaction to the household- 
ers, and it was at the same time very de- 
moralising to the men themselves. Out of 
the 25,000 men under arms at the present 
moment, only 6,000 were in garrison, the 
remaining 19,000 being in billets. Con- 
sidering the impossibility of establishing 
discivline in the militia regiments while the 
men were in billets, and considering also 
the great number at present unprovided 
with barrack or hut accommodation, he 
considered that it would be very unwise to 
resort to the ballot just now for the pur- 
pose of raising the force beyond its present 
strength. 

Cotonet KNOX said, he thought the 
hon. Under Secretary for War had not 
answered his hon. Friend’s (Mr. I. Bail- 
lie) question, which was, what means were 
the Government about to take for the pur- 
pose of putting the militia force on a more 
efficient footing? Every day complaints 
were being made by the commanding offi- 
ecrs of militia regiments that, whether 
they wrote to the War Office or to the 
Commander in Chief, they could get no 
answer to their letters of any kind. If 
the War Office could not earry on the bu- 
siness of the militia, the Government ought 
to organise a regular staff, with an adju- 
tant general, and a quarter-master general, 
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the War Office. It was highly important 
that the militia should be put into a state 
of the highest possible efficiency, but at 
present, so far as he could learn, the 
whole administration of the foree had got 
into a deadlock. The colonel of the Do. 
negal Militia, he was informed—though 
he had written over and over again to 
the authorities in Dublin and to the War 
Office in England, complaining of the state 
of his regiment, that his men were sleeping 
four or five in a bed, and were in a condi- 
tion disgraceful almost for pigs to be in— 
eould get no answer of any kind to his 
representations. The whole foree was pa- 
ralysed, and, at the same time, the reeruit- 
ing for the army had to a great extent 
been put an end to. If the Government 
had attended to the representations which 
were made to them some time go, it would 
have been perfectly possible for them to 
get pretty nearly all the militia to re-attest 
themselves for fresh service, by giving 
them a small bounty at once. When the 
men‘were made aware of the actual position 
in which they stood, in consequence of a 
discussion that took place elsewhere, they 
came forward and claimed their discharge, 
and then the Government tried to draw 
them back again into the service by offer- 
ing them 17. bounty. What was the re- 
sult? Why, that every one of these mi- 
litia regiments were thrown into a state of 
total disorganisation, the inhabitants of the 
different towns complained of the scenes 
of riot and insobriety which occurred, and 
the commanding officers lost all control 
over a body of men who, with proper disci- 
pline, might form a valuable reserve army. 
It would be in the recollection of all men 
connected with the military service of the 
country, that it had always been a very 
important question whether recruiting for 
the militia could be carried on without para- 
lysing the reeruiting for the army. There 
was no denying that to a certain extent 
the recruiting for the army had been para- 
lysed, and at the same time he was of opinion 
that the pay of the militia had been inefii- 
cient. Unless something were done, and 
that quickly, the recruiting for the army 
would be altogether stopped. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Peel) said that 10,000 
men had left England within the last two 
months. He should be very glad to have 
a return of those men, for, speaking from 
memory, he was strongly impressed wit 
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the idea that that was an over-statement. 
He must repeat that the duty of the Go- 
yernment was at once to establish a militia 
staff to be in direct communication with 
the War Office. He felt sure that this was 
the only way in which the reports and com- 
plaints of the colonels of militia regiments 
could be properly attended to. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that one state- 
ment just made by the hon. Under Se- 
eretary for War corroborated the charge 
of apathy and inactivity preferred by the 
hon. Member (Mr. H. Baillie) against the 
Government. A special Session of Parlia- 
ment was summoned early last December for 
the express purpose of passing the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, and, five months having 
since elapsed, the House was now told that 
the Government hoped at some future time 
to be able to state that depédts were form- 
ing of the troops to be raised under that 
Act. No unforeseen difficulties that they 
had heard of had been encountered in the 
carrying out of that measure ; and, there- 
fore, if this announcement of the hon. Under 
Secretary was to be taken as a fair specimen 
of the energy and diligence of the Govern- 
ment in meeting the requirements of such 
a contest as that in which we were now en- 
gaged, there was but little hope of their see- 
ing the war brought tocither a speedy or a 
satisfactory termination. The House was 
entitled to ask from the Government an ex- 
planation of the apparently unaccountable 
delays that had occurred in the carrying 
out of an Act which they had themselves 
regarded as being of such vital importance. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he wished to 
state, in reference to the complaint that 
had been made of want of attention on the 
part of the War Office to the colonels of 
the militia, that the official communications 
which, as an officer of that force, he had 
oceasion to address to those authorities, 
had been always met with the greatest 
promptitude and courtesy. The replies 
which he received certainly might not 
always have been perfectly satisfactory to 
him; but, as an independent Member of that 
House, and once sitting on the Opposition 
side, he felt it to be his duty to say that 
he had invariably found the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Secretary at War (Mr. 
S. Herbert) and the present Under Seere- 
tary of the same department, most anxious 
to consider what was pointed out to them 
as likely to benefit the service. At the 
same time, it was questionable whether it 
would not have been more advantageous 
for the Government to adopt a somewhat 
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different course than they had done in 
regard to the embodiment of the militia, 
When the opportunity of obtaining their 
discharge was held out to the men, and 
they found that they might go away in 
quest of work in the summer and return 
in the winter, they largely availed them- 
selves of this privilege ; whereas, if they 
had been merely told that some doubts 
existed as to the law under which they 
enrolled, and they had been offered 20s, 
each to obey it, the result might have been 
very different. With respect to the huts 
now being provided for the militia at Al- 
dershot, if they were intended to be oc- 
cupied permanently, certainly more atten- 
tion to the comfort of the men ought to 
have been evinced than appeared to have 
been bestowed. The officers’ quarters, for 
instance, were only nine feet by ten, and 
about eight feet high; such places would 
certainly be unsafe to occupy for any length 
of time. 

CotoneEL NORTH said, he could confirm 
the testimony borne by the hon. Member 
who spoke last as to the conduct of the 
War Department towards the officers of 
the militia; for it was impossible for any 
one to experience greater courtesy or as- 
sistance than he had personally received 
as a colonel of militia from the authorities 
at the War Office. ~ 

Cartan BELLEW said, that there 
could be no doubt that great delay had 
occurred in the conduct of the militia bu- 
siness in Ireland; and some commanding 
officers there certainly had had their com- 
munications left unanswered. One officer, 
to his knowledge, having sent a communi- 
cation to the War Office, and obtained no 
reply, came over from Ireland in order to 
have a personal interview with the authori- 
ties on a matter relating to his regiment. 
He (Mr. Bellew) himself had the honour to 
hold a commission in the militia, and could 
state that a desire existed among the of- 
ficers and men to know when it was the 
intention of the Government to send out 
these regiments. Great demoralisation 
had ensued from the billeting of the mi- 
litia, and steps ought long before now to 
have been taken to provide them with pro- 
per barracks. In one county, where there 
were 1,200 men, there was only accommo- 
dation for forty. The commanding officer 
was desired to hire buildings in which to 
place the men, but he declined doing so, 
as the hire would have amounted to 4301. 
for only a short period. If it should be 
found, as it probably would, that the troops 
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could not, consistently with their health, 
occupy the huts at Aldershot during the 
winter, and if those in Ireland could not 
remain in the encampment at the Curragh 
of Kildare later than October, great evil 
must ensue from the men being sent back 
to their own homes. When surrounded by 
their friends and relatives, militiamen were 
not so likely to long for that activity which 
was so congenial to the soldier, and which 
often induced them to volunteer for the 
line, as would be the case were they pro- 
vided with comfortable barracks, and sub- 
jected to regular training and discipline. 
He begged, therefore, to ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for War 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to build barracks, or what steps 
they had taken towards hirirg buildings 
which these men could occupy, in order 
to prevent the painful necessity of sending 
them back again in the winter to the towns 
in which they were at present billeted ? 
He wished also to know whether it was in- 
tended that all the militia sent to encamp 
on the Curragh should be Irish regiments? 
This was a matter of some importance, be- 
cause the Irishmen of the south and west 
could not possibly be prevented from quar- 
relling with those from the north of Ireland. 
{ Laughter.] lon. Members might laugh, 
but, remembering the two designations of 
Orangemen and Whiteboys applied to the 
Irishmen of the north and south, he was 
sure that if these men were sent to encamp 
together serious mischief might be appre- 
hended. 

Mr. COWAN said, that billeting fell 
very lightly on Edinburgh, a city of 
120,000 souls; but on the smaller towns 
—Dalkeith, for instance, with only 5,000 
inhabitants—the injury it inflicted was in- 
tense. A medical gentleman of that town 
had four militiamen billeted on him within 
three weeks, who turned out to be the 
most worthless, drunken characters ima- 
ginable; in fact, a perfect disgrace to his 
house. He (Mr. Cowan) had sent a com- 
munication, which he had received from 
the billet-master of Edinburgh, on the 
subject of billeting, to Lord Panmure ; 
and he hoped, as that document was ac- 
knowledged to be valuable, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for War 
would direct his attention to it. The pre- 
sent system of militia accommodation ir 
the small towns of Scotland was quite dis- 
gusting. 

Si JOHN WALSH said, he wished 
to recall the attention of the House to the 
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fact that no answer had been given by the 
Government to the question of the hon. 
Member (Mr. H. Baillie) as to whether the 
Government contemplated any, and what, 
measures for restoring the militia to a 
state of efficiency. From the very de- 
sponding and gloomy statement of the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Seeretary for 
War, it appeared that the militia was re- 
duced to 25,000 men, and that the regular 
army was 40,000 men below the number 
voted by Parliament. The consequences 
of the unfortunate blunder which had taken 
place with regard to the militia seemed, 
therefore, to be that that foree was now 
utterly inefficient. The people of England 
had never yet (to use an American phrase) 
‘realised ’’ to themselves the serious na- 
ture of the conflict into which they had to 
a certain degree dragged the Government. 
If this contest continued, and England 
was to maintain her position as a first-rate 
Power, very different measures must be 
taken to any which had yet been adopted, 
for all the exertions we had hitherto made 
were puny and insignificant, either consi- 
dering the mighty contest in which we had 
embarked, or as contrasted with what this 
country had done during the last French 
war. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he thought that if 
there was any foundation for the state- 
ment made by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
F. Peel), that the army was at this mo- 
moment 40,000 men below its estimated 
strength, the sooner the noble Viscount 
earried out the intentions which seemed to 
be indicated throughout his speech, the 
better for this country; for, if we endea- 
voured with so small a force to cope with 
the enormous military resources of Russia, 
we might just as well retire at once from 
such a contest, Connected with the in- 
formation given to the Ilouse by the hon. 
Gentleman was a question he wished to 
put as to the proceedings of the agents 
who had been sent to Germany to en- 
rol a Foreign Legion. He wanted to know 
if it was becoming the dignity of this 
country to enter into a sort of surrep- 
titious war? Were the agents sent to 
Germany to enrol troops for us in commu- 
nication with the authorities there, and 
had they, he should like to know, the 
sanction of the Sovereigns of the German 
States? Already, he believed, we had 
been subjected to some severe mortifica- 
tions on this point. He had recently read 
that an attempt to enrol Americans for the 
purpose of fighting the battles of Great 
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Britain was made in New York, but the 
office opened by the English agent was 
closed by the authorities there, and the 
enrolment was thus put an end to. Again, 
he had heard that in Prussia an order had 
been issued directing the attention of the 
inhabitants to the rules and regulations 
affecting the entry of Prussian subjects 
into the service of a foreign potentate, 
and this attempt on the part of English 
agents was likewise put an end to. Simi- 
lar occurrences had, he understood, taken 
place in Hamburg, and also in Switzerland, 
so that, if this was the case, very few of 
the German States seemed disposed to 
allow the English agents to procure men. 
He wished likewise to know, therefore, 
whether these agents had been sent over 
to Germany (for it seemed the Govern- 
ment had abandoned their original idea to 
take the foreign emigrants as they passed 
through this country) with the sanction of 
the Sovereigns of the States in which they 
were stationed, or whether the Govern- 
ment was prepared to bear these Sove- 
reigns harmless through any transactions 
which might occur between them and the 
Emperor of Russia in consequence of these 
proceedings? He thought it would be 
satisfactory to the country that the hon. 
Gentleman should distinctly inform the 
House whether Her Majesty’s Government 
had been in communication with the Sove- 
reigns of the countries in which they were 
endeavouring to raise recruits for the Fo- 
reign Legion. 

THe Marquess or GRANBY said, he 
was of opinion that, as the original agree- 
ment was to enlist the men for a period of 
fifty-six days, Government could not have 
acted otherwise than they had done with- 
out committing a breach of faith with the 
militia. He rose, however, to ask the hon. 
Gentleman, the Under Secretary of War, 
whether the statement was true, that no 
militiamen would be reattested after the 
26th ultimo ? 

Mr. H, HERBERT said, he was sure 
the discussion had lasted quite long enough, 
but he wished to express his conviction, 
founded on several years’ residence both 
in the north and south of Ireland, that it 
would be very inexpedient, without a large 
sprinkling of English regiments, to assem- 
ble a large number of Irish militia at the 
Curragh. In support of this conviction, 
he would relate a circumstance which hap- 
pened to himself a short time ago. He 
Was conversing with some gentlemen from 
his own county in the public coffee-room 
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of an inn in the south of Ireland whilst 
two northern gentlemen were sitting at 
breakfast. A hope was expressed that if 
the militia was to be sent to the Curragh, 
a considerable leaven of English regiments 
would be placed between the northern and 
southern regiments. Some one observed, 
he thought that the southern militia would 
be great fools if they agreed to it, for if 
they did the English militia would take 
part with the northern regiments if a 
quarrel broke out, and the southern ones 
would stand no chance. One of the north- 
ern gentlemen jumped up with a very fierce 
air, and said, ‘‘ Why, sir, the northern 
would not require one of them.’’ The 
gentleman looked so fierce, that if he had 
been of a quarrelsome disposition, there 
would have been a very pretty quarrel 
ready made to his hands, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, if he cor- 
rectly understood the hon. Member for 
Inverness-shire (Mr. H. Baillie), he sug- 
gested that Government, to make up the 
proper force of the militia, should have re- 
course to the ballot. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. F. Peel) had replied that Government 
did not think that they had as yet ex. 
hausted all the means of voluntary enlist- 
ment, and in confirmation of that state- 
ment he (Sir G. Grey) would read a paper 
which his hon. Friend had just sent for. In 
this paper it appeared that within the last 
month no less than 5,412 men had been 
added to the ranks of the militia, including 
500 who had availed themselves of the 
permission given in the circular, but who 
had since returned and had been reattest- 
ed. The whole number discharged under 
the circular which had been sent out from 
the War Office was 8,336. The deficiency, 
therefore, was in great measure supplied 
by the number which had since joined. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Baillie) also 
suggested a separate militia staff to ensure 
its efficiency. Now, the embodied militia 
formed a part of the military force of the 
country within the United Kingdom, and 
were subject to the military authorities, 
and did not require a separate establish- 
ment. With respect to the charges brought 
against the War Office by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Marlow (Colonel Knox) 
he need not say a word. They had had the 
testimony borne from several quarters to- 
tally unconnected with Government with 
respect to the attention given by the War 
Office to the communications of militia offi- 
cers. Before the business of the militia was 
transferred from the Home Office to the 
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War Office he had received various commu- 
nications complaining of the great incon- 
venience as well as injury done to the disci- 
pline of the men by keeping them in billets. 
He had entirely concurred in that opinion, 
and when the business of the Militia De- 
partment was transferred to the War Office, 
he had pointed out the importance of meet- 
ing the wishes of the officers, and of provid- 
ing barrack accommodation to the fullest 
extent. The only reason for billeting the 
men was the want of barracks. He might 
inform the House that several regiments not 
yet embodied would have been embodied 
but for the difficulty of finding barrack ac- 
commodation. At the present moment 
there were in the United Kingdom 42,381 
militiamen, but only 25,000 were under 
arms. With respect to the remarks of 
the noble Lord opposite (the Marquess of 
Granby), he might say that every facility 
had been given for the reattestation of the 
men, and that nearly 500 men had been 
restored to the ranks after having left 
them. With respect to the foreign enlist- 
ment, the question raised by the hon. 
Member below the gangway (Mr. Otway) 
was totally opposite to the charge brought 
by the hon. Member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), who said that Government 
were not doing enough to obtain recruits 
for the Foreign Legion. He thought that 
the difficulty had been over and over again 
explained. The ardour exhibited through- 
out the Continent to join the cause of the 
allied powers in the present war, which 
had led Her Majesty’s Government to 


form an expectation that there would be | 


no difficulty in raising a Foreign Legion, 
was much damped and checked by the tone 
of the debates which had taken place in 
Parliament, and by the discredit which was 
then thrown upon what were termed merce- 
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Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
heard the rumour, but Her Majesty’s 
Government would be very happy to re- 
ceive them, if they were recruits for the 
Foreign Legion. 


MILITARY CONVICT LABOURERS. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to’ 
take the opportunity of bringing under 
the attention of the Government a subject 
which he thought of considerable import- 
ance in connection with the prosecution of 
the war. There were in the Government 
prisons of England some 10,000 convicts 
under sentence of transportation for long 
periods, and an addition was made to this 
number at the rate of about 4,000 a year. 
There were also nearly 2,000 convicts 
turned out upon the country every year 
with what were rather significantly called 
‘orders of licence,’’ and, however willing 
these men might be to work, they were 
almost invariably unable to obtain employ- 
ment. He thought the present war afford- 
ed an opportunity of solving the difficulty 
which had occurred with reference to the 
disposal of men of this class. These con- 
victs had, while in prison, become accus- 
tomed to an almost military discipline, 





many of them were capable of great 
| physical labour, and they were by no 
| means the worst criminals in the country, 
| but were, perhaps, the least degraded of 
| any class of criminals. They were, by all 
| accounts, not habitual thieves, but men of 
| ungoverned temper driven by violent im- 
|pulse into various outrages. He need 
scarcely remind the House, on the other 
|hand, that our gallant soldiers in the 
| Crimea were compelled to undertake most 
| severe labour of all kinds, which he con- 
| sidered they ought not to be called upon 
|to perform. The choicest troops of Eng- 





nary corps. In addition to this, the refusal | land were forced to perform fatigue du- 
of the House of Commons to allow half-pay | ties, such as never ought to be thrown 
to officers had presented great obstacles to | upon them, and even the Guards had been 
Government, and had induced many who/ required to clean out cesspools, When 
had made offers to form corps for the ablebodied men were turned out of our 
Foreign Legion to withdraw them. The Go- | prisons, at the rate of 150 a month, with, 
vy rnment had formed a depot at Heligoland, | so-called “ orders of licence’’ but without 
suv that any foreigners who chose to enlist | the means of employment, and when our 
could come there without any violation of | soldiers were overtasked with labour unfit 
the laws of any foreign country, and they | for the troops, but which these convicts 
would find there the means of being at-| were well able to perform, he wished to 
tested. |ask why the convicts who were consi- 
Sim JOHN PAKINGTON said, he dered eligible for orders of licence might 
wished to ask if the right hon. Baronet | not have the option of enlisting for a 
had heard of a rumour that a large num-| limited time, in commutation of the re- 
ber of Germans were expected to arrive mainder of their sentences, for the particu- 
to-morrow unexpectedly. | lar description of service to which he had 
Sir G. Grey 
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referred ? He would not enter into details 
as to the organisation of such a body, but 
he would suggest that their dress or 
uniform should not be military ; that they 
should be embodied distinctly as a labour 
corps; that they should be paid, as in 
prison, for taskwork ; that a portion of 
their pay should be kept back until their 
terms of service had expired; that they 
should receive gratuities for good conduct 
in the same manner asin prison ; and that 
they should have one commissioned officer 
to each company, and sergeants selected 
from the warders under whose supervision 
they were placed while in prison. He 
believed that 1,500 men of this description 
would be at once available, who might be 
formed into ten or twelve companies of 
120 men each. He had consulted several 
gentlemen on this subject, whose opinions 
were entitled to great weight, including 
officers of the convict department, gover- 
nors of various prisons, and some of the 
inspectors of prisons, and they all had 
expressed their approval of the suggestion, 
one of the gentlemen to whom he referred 
having stated his readiness to take the 
command of the corps. He (Mr. Adderley) 
had also mentioned the matter to some of 
the leading military authorities, including 
Lord Hardinge, Sir John Burgoyne, and 
Lord Panmure, and they deemed the pro- 
position one which deserved consideration. 
Indeed he had been informed by Lord 
Panmure that he would submit the pro- 
position to Lord Raglan for his opinion. 
The only misgiving in the minds of the 
military authorities was as to the way 
in which men embodied in such a service 
might be looked upon by our soldiers in 
the Crimea. It was said it was doubtful 
whether our army would look upon them 
with great dislike and disgust, or whether 
they would be very well satisfied with the 
aid they derived from such a body. Even 
if the army should look upon such a body 
of men with some disgust, he did not think 
any bad result could be anticipated, while, 
if the army found them an available and 
useful body of servants, who undertook 
hard work to the relief of the soldiers, he 
thought the plan would be regarded with 
satisfaction. He would remind the House 
that in the French army a similar body 
had been organised for some time past, 
and had been found of very material ser- 
vice. He saw by what took place yester- 
day in another place that an additional 
number of nayvies were to be sent out to 
the Crimea ; but he thought it was very 
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doubtful whether this scheme would be sue- 
cessful, and there were many reasons why 
navvies were not so likely to be serviceable 
as the class of persons to whom he had been 
referring. They would have high pay, they 
were not so well disciplined as the convicts, 
and would not; be so easily brouglit under 
military control. The discipline which 
convicts underwent would make them a 
good force for the kind of service required ; 
but the navvies had received no training, 
and there was nothing in their habits and 
customs that could render them at all a 
satisfactory body for the Commander in 
Chief to deal with. High military authority 
was already expressed against such civilian 
adjunets to the army. He understood that 
it was not intended to arm these navvies, 
though they were to be employed in the 
trenches ; and therefore the soldiers, in 
addition to their other duties, would have 
imposed upon them the task of guarding 
the navvies. In every respect he thought 
convicts would be superior to this class, 
and he believed that had their services 
been employed twelve months ago many 
valuable lives would have been saved. If 
it was determined that convicts were not 
to be employed in any way, it would 
become a serious question what was to be 
done with them—the country is at this 
moment in terror- of their mode of being 
turned loose — and perhaps the House 
might yet have to regret that so good an 
opportunity as the present, of trying an 
experiment that might turn out to be a 
permanent resource for the country, had 
not been taken advantage of. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, he regretted 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Adderley) had 
not submitted his proposition on an occa- 
sion when it might have been more delibe- 
rately discussed. He regretted also the 
remarks which had fallen from an hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the state of 
feeling which it was said existed between 
the south and the north of Ireland. Even 
if a bad feeling did exist there, he thought 
that it ought not to have been alluded to 
in that House. The very mention of such 
a thing was bad. He knew a good deal 
of his fellow-countrymen, and he could 
say for the southern portion of the inha- 
bitants of Ireland, that they had not that 
aversion to the northern districts which 
was imputed to them by the hon. Gentle- 
man. He confidently believed that when 
his fellow-countrymen were called upon to 
act in defence of their country, their only 
thought would be how they could best de- 
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fend her honour and interests. If the 
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CoLtonEL DUNNE said, he most cor- 


men would only follow the example of dially approved of the hon. Member’s (Mr. 
their officers, he was sure that such would J. O’Connell’s) deprecation of the diffe- 
be their conduct. He had the honour of | rences which were alleged to exist between 
being attached to an Irish militia regiment, | the men of the south and west, and those 
the majority of whose officers differed from | of the north of Ireland. It would certainly 
him both in politics and religion, and yet | be a great disgrace to them if such differ- 


there never had arisen the slightest differ- 
ence between them. The difficulty of re- 





| 


ences existed; but he had not seen any 
such differences. He was happy to say 


cruiting for the militia was becoming more | that he was acquainted with some Irish 


difficult every day, and several remedies 
had been proposed to lessen the difficulty. 
He believed that that would be materially 
effected by paying the larger portion of 
the bounty to the recruits as soon as they 
joined the service, instead of doling it out 
as now in small instalments. In the first 
place, that system of doles made the men 
fancy that tricks had been played with 
them, and they gave a bad report of the 
service to their friends who were thereby 
prejudiced against the militia. From the 
experience which he had had of the militia, 
he believed that the very best plan that 
the Government could adopt with regard 
to the payment of the bounty was, to pay 
the whole of it to the recruit as soon as he 
entered the service. Eight out of every 
ten of the militiamen that had come from 
his district sent their bounty at once to 
their parents and friends, whereas, when 
only doles were given to them from time 
'., time, they spent it in the drunken habits 
which they learned from the bad example 
of ill-eonducted men who entered into the 
service, and their parents and friends were 
thus deprived of the benefit of their bounty. 
With regard to the very important point 
as to militiamen volunteering into the line, 
he must say that he thought the difficulty 
of obtaining such volunteers was owing to 
the disorganised state of the militia regi- 
ments during the eight or ten days in 
which the men had to consider whether 
they would volunteer into the army. Lord 
Panmure had strongly deprecated the 
break-up of their discipline during these 
eight or ten days, which he said was with- 
out doubt very mischievous to the service. 
And yet that system still continued. He 
(Mr. J. O’Connell) must speak with diffi- 
dence on this subject, as he had had only 
three months’ experience in the militia ; 
but as far as he could judge, nothing was 
more calculated to do mischief to the ser- 
vice than that break-up of organisation in 
the militia regiments at the end of their 
period of service, when the young men 
were to be seen reeling through the streets 
in a state of drunkenness. 


Mr. J. O’ Connell 





militia regiments in which were Protestants 
and Roman Catholics from various dis- 
tricts of Ireland, who lived together in the 
most perfect harmony, as if they came 
from the same town. He had not the 
slightest fear of such disputes as had been 
alluded to by an hon. Gentleman. The 
avoidance of such disputes depended upon 
the officers, and he was sure that they 
would not encourage them. The hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert) had 
spoken of two militia officers who had 
quarrelled at an inn, but he omitted to 
state at what hour of the night that quar- 
rel took place. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the payment of the bounty, he 
concurred with the hon. Member for Clon- 
mel in thinking that its payment in doles 
tended to diminish enlistment. He must 
also complain of the manner in which the 
embarkation of troops and stores was still 
conducted. The other day when a troop 
of artillery was embarked, it was found 
after the guns were on board, that the 
horses could not be taken in, and if the 
horses were taken, their harness could not 
be. These things occurred every day, 
and yet there could not be a more useful 
or efficient department than the Board of 
Ordnance, if properly worked. He did 
not impute to the Government a want of 
anxiety with respect to the management 
of the war, but accidents had occurred 
with respect to it which proper care and 
foresight must have prevented. He like- 
wise considered that the whole system of 
recruiting for our army was bad. We 
were enlisting boys of sixteen and eighteen 
years of age, who were totally unfit for 
active service in the Crimea—and yet they 
were sent out to fight against the veterans 
of Russia. But when they reached the 
Crimea they were sent to the hospital and 
to their graves. The work in the trenches 
soon terminated their existence. He had 
spoken to officers who had returned from 
the Crimea, and they assured him that 
those young men and boys were a nuisance 
instead of a service to the army, and that 
it would be far better to send out a few 
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efficient men than multitudes of undisci- 
plined and inexperienced boys. We could 
not at this moment procure men who were 
sufficiently trained to undergo a campaign 
in the Crimea. They might talk of en- 
listing a foreign legion, but the men form- 
ing such a legion would have to be drilled 
and disciplined for some time in this coun- 
try before they could be fit to join the 
army in the Crimea. It was said you have 
got a Turkish legion; but every one who 
was acquainted with Turkey, and with the 
habits of the Albanians, must know that 
they would never make good soldiers, and 
that they were notling but rubbish. The 
Osmanli would not enlist into our service— 
it would be repugnant to his habits to do 
so. He saw no probability of our army 
being efficiently recruited under the pre- 
sent system. Until better pay was given 
to our cavalry, we certainly need not ex- 
pect to obtain an efficient cavalry force. 
Some measure must be taken by the Go- 
vernment to increase the pay of the ca- 
valry, if they wished to carry on the 
war with vigour. He did not think that 
the army could be recruited from the 
convict prisons, as had been proposed 
by the hon. Member for North Staf- 
fordshire (Mr. Adderley). That hon, Gen- 
tleman had no doubt quoted high authori- 
ties in support of his proposition, but he 
(Colonel Dunne) wished to know what 
officer would employ convicts with armies 
either in the Crimea or elsewhere? It 
would be necessary to er’ploy a large 
force to prevent convicts from deserting. 
Suppose convicts were employed in the 
trenches, did any one suppose that they 
would not desert to the enemy on the first 
opportunity that might present itself, and 
then our plans would be revealed to our 
foes. Nothing but the constant terror of 
the bullet or bayonet would prevent such 
men from deserting and betraying us. He 
sincerely hoped, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment would not agree to the propo- 
sition of the hon. Gentleman. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the desul- 
tory debate which had taken place upon 
this subject was a good illustration of the 
extreme inconvenience of Members bring- 
ing important matters under the considera- 
tion of the House on the Motion for its ad- 
journment until Monday. He would con- 
fine himself to two or three observations, 
as the subject had not been brought before 
the House in a formal manner. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Adderley) seemed 
to have overlooked the fact that there 
were two classes of convicts—namely, 
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those who were undergoing penal servitude 
for a period of two, three, or four years, 
and who, during the whole period of the 
term for which they had been sentenced, 
were either undergoing punishment in pri- 
son, or employed in the public works of 
this country, and those who had been sen- 
tenced to transportation, but whose sen- 
tences could not be carried into immediate 
effect. After they had passed a portion of 
their term of punishment in prison, letters 
of licence were given to them, which cor- 
responded with the tickets of leave granted 
in the colonies. The convicts referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman belonged to the 
former class, who were sentenced to short 
periods of penal servitude; and he (Sir G. 
Grey) thought it would be most dangerous 
to hold out to them any hope that after 
they had undergone eighteen months of 
penal servitude, they should, irrespective 
of the crimes of which they had been con- 
victed, and of the length of servitude to 
which they had been sentenced, have the 
opportunity of enlisting into the service of 
the army. Irrespective of any considera- 
tions as to the effect which such enlistment 
would have upon the army, he thought 
that the holding out of such an induce- 
ment would greatly diminish the terror 
which punishment exercised over the evilly 
disposed members of the community. If 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
were carried into effect, the sentences of 
the Judges would be considered to be only 
nominal, as the party sentenced would feel 
that, if he only observed the prison rules 
—no matter how long the period he was 
sentenced to—for eighteen months, he 
would have an opportunity of enlisting into 
the army. With regard, however, to the 
other class, who, after having undergone a 
considerable portion of their sentence, had 
obtained letters of licence, he thought the 
case was very different. That class of 
persons, when they had obtained letters of 
licence, would be permitted to return to 
society, and to work for an honest living. 
He thought it would be desirable to en- 
courage them to enter upon an honest oc- 
cupation, and if nothing had been publicly 
said on this subject, it might have bee 

desirable secretly to facilitate the employ- 
ment of some of those convicts, mixed up 
with other persons, in works connected 
with the military operations ; but it would _ 
be a dangerous proceeding, on account of the 
feelings it would excite, to make a distinct 
corps of them, and necessarily a military 
corps, because they must form part of the 
army, be disciplined under the Mutiny 
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Act, and officered by gentlemen holding 
Her Majesty’s commission. Such a propo- 
sition Lord Panmure had informed him 
could not be entertained. With respect to 
the employment of that useful class of 
persons commonly called ‘‘navvies,”’ of 
course the same objection did not exist. 
Their labours in the construction of the 
railway in the Crimea had shown them to 
be a most efficient body of men, and they 
would be found serviceable, no doubt, in 
relieving the army from work not wholly 
of a military character. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before any other 
hon. Member rises to speak, I think it 
right to state that Orders of the Day have 
precedence of Motions on Friday, and that 
for the last three hours the House has been 
discussing questions founded on a Motion 
which must be withdrawn, inasmuch as 
the House must meet to-morrow, as there 
is then to be a Royal Assent by Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the Board of 
Ordnance were in no degree responsible for 
anything that had occurred in regard to 
the embarkation of the artillery foree. It 
was true, as stated by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Portarlington (Colonel Dunne) 
that the Candia was appointed to take out 
a certain number of artillery horses, and 
when she arrived at Woolwich the horses, 
men, and, in fact, everything was ready 
for embarkation. The captain of the 
Candia, however, gave it as his decided 
opinion that if the number of horses were 
placed on the deck of the Candia that had 
been appointed to be placed there, it would 
be attended with considerable danger, and 
therefore, he strongly recommended that 
nothing of the sort should be done. He 
thought the artillery officers exercised a 
wise discretion in communicating that 
danger to the Transport Board, but the 
Ordnance had not the slightest responsi- 
bility in the matter. Adverting to another 
point which had been touched upon, 
namely, the tents sent out to the Crimea, 
he could state that 2,000 had already been 
sent out, while 1,000 were now ready for 
embarkation, but at the request of the 
Commander in Chief, they were single 
tents, in order to save weight. 

Motion for adjournment by leave with- 
drawn. 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order read for resuming adjourned de- 

bate on Question [18th April], ‘* That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Sir G. Grey 
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Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that, in resuming 
the discussion on this measure it was advis- 
able that he should remind the House that 
the Bill before them consisted of three dis- 
tinct parts, and with regard to the last 
part of it, relating to the consideration of 
the different Acts having reference to leas- 
ing powers, no great difference of opinion 
existed. The other portions related to the 
question of compensation to tenants for 
improvements, that part being again divid- 
ed into two distinct parts, one relating 
to compensation for prospective improve- 
ments; and the other, and, in his opinion, 
the most objectionable, to compensation 
for retrospective improvements. In 1852 
he had stated his willingness to consider 
favourably the question of future improve- 
ments; but he had never consented, and 
never would consent, to the retrospective 
clauses, having always regarded such 
clauses as a gross violation of the rights 
of property and of existing contracts. He 
‘hel shortly to call the attention of the 
House to the position in which the Govern- 
ment stood with reference to their Bill. 
It would be recollected that when the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) brought forward his Bill in 
1852, he declared that he would not have 
brought it forward if he had thought it 
interfered with the rights of property. 
That Bill was the one known as Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford’s, but at the period in ques- 
tion he had pointed out that the hon. and 
learned Member had proposed to add to 
that Bill two clauses of a most objection- 
able character, and essentially destructive 
of property. These clauses related to 
what was called perpetuity of tenure, and 
to the compulsory valuation of land. If 
these clauses had become law they would 
have converted every man’s fee simple in 
Ireland into a mere rent charge on the 
property at the good will and pleasure of 
the tenant. As the Members of the Go- 
vernment had acted on the silent system 
with regard to the present Bill, he must 
assume that they were favourable to it, 
and to the objectionable retrospective 
clauses. After the declaration made by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and also 
that of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland, it was impossible they 
could sit on the Treasury bench unless 
they were prepared to support the mea- 
sure. A conference had been held on this 
subject almost immediately after the elec- 
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tion of 1852, attended by a large number of | with noclaim upon it which was not set out in the 
the Irish Members, and at that conference | conveyance.” —{ 3 Hansard, exxxi. 30.] 


the right hon. and learned Gentleman the | 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Keogh) 
moved that they were prepared— 


‘*To hold themselves perfectly independent of, 
and in opposition to, every Government which 
would not make it part of its policy and a Cabinet 
question to give to the tenantry of Ireland a mea- 
sure fully embodying the principle of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s measure.” 








The hon. and learned Solicitor General for | 
Ireland (Mr. J. D. FitzGerald) on that oc- | 
casion likewise said— 


“I stand here prepared to sacrifice all expecta- | 
tions of power, place, or pension—to fing to the | 
winds all considerations of advantage and emolu- | 
ment—provided I can successfully aid in carrying 
out to its fullest fruition this great project, wor- 
thy of the nation.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman, he must 
admit, said, that he would not pledge him- | 
self to support Mr. Sharman Crawford’s 
Bill in all its details, but that he would | 
support its principle. So the matter stood | 
till 1852, when the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. | 
Napier) introduced his four Bills on the 
subject, one of which was greatly analo- 
gous to the present Bill relating to leasing 
powers. He admitted that in one of the 
Bills the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had introduced clauses that were retro- | 
spective, as well as clauses that were pro- | 
spective. He, however, did not vindicate | 
that course. In fact he had never voted | 
for a single clause having a retrospective | 
effect. Those Bills, with the Bill of the | 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny, | 
were referred to a Select Committee, and | 
the first step taken by that Committee was | 
to reject the Bill of the hon. and learned | 
Member for Kilkenny, on the ground that | 
it was a Bill subversive of the rights of | 
property. The Landlord and Tenant Bill, | 


The noble and learned Lord had followed 
up these observations by stating that the 
effect of such clauses would be to drive 
capital from Ireland, and had characterised 
them as ‘‘nugatory, unjust, and absurd.” 
He found also that the present Lord Chan- 
eellor had, upon the occasion in question, 
observed that he looked with trepidation 
upon the retrospective legislation proposed 
in the Bills. Notwithstanding the many 
objections which had been urged against 
them, however, the Bills had been referred 
to a Select Committee of the other House 
of Parliament, and the Leasing Powers 
Bill, subject to a protest from Lord St. 
Leonards. They had subsequently passed, 
with certain modifications, in the shape of 
a clause providing that in the cases in which 
a tenant had erected houses upon the farm 
which he occupied, he should have a right 


| to obtain from the landlord compensation 


for the fixtures which they might happen 
to contain upon his giving up possession. 
In his opinion the fixture clause was a 
nugatory boon to the tenant; but be that 
as it might, the other House of Parliament 
had rejected altogether the Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill, and had given their assent, 
with the modifications to which he had just 
alluded, to the other two Bills. These 
two measures, thus passed by the House 
of Lords, had been sent down to the House 
of Commons, but no step whatever had 
been taken by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) to 
procure the enactment of the Bill which he 
had in the preceding Session introduced. 
And what was the course which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had taken with 
reference to the question of tenant right 
during the present Session? One would 
have supposed that the course he would 
naturally have adopted would have been to 


the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, and the | take the two Bills which had last Session 
Leasing Powers Bill had been referred to | Teceived the assent of the other House of 
the consideration of the other House; | Parliament, and to endeavour to pass them 
and more than one of their Lordships had into law. But, instead of adopting that 
given expression to their opinions with | Curse, the hon, and learned Gentleman 
respect to certain provisions contained in | had appropriated almost word for word the 
those Bills. Upon the 28th of February, | Leasing Powers Bill of his right hon, and 
1854, Lord Campbell, upon the question learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
that the House should go into Committee | Versity of Dublin, and had, besides, taken 
on the Bills, had stated that he consi-| the Bill, not that which the House of Lords 
dered— | had approved of, but that which had been | 
rejected by a Committee of that House, 
composed of several Members connected 
with both the late and the present Govern- 
Now, Her Majesty’s Ministers had 


“The retrospective clauses contained in them 
entrenched upon the rights of property. That a 
berson might have bought land under the Jneum- 
bered Estates Act with a Parliamentary title, and ment. 
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been over and over again entreated to state | 
what course they meant to pursue with re- | 
ference to the Bill of the hon. and learned | 
Serjeant; and that was a question to which 
he trusted they would receive an answer 
that evening. To the clauses of that Bill 
up to the 14th—which were of a prospec- 
tive character—he entertained no very de- 
cided objection, but to the clauses from 14 
to 17—which were retrospective in their 
nature—he was entirely opposed. To the 
clauses after Clause 17 he should be pre- 
pared to give a favourable consideration ; 
but to the retrospective clauses of the Bill 
he could never give his assent. The 14th 
section of the Bill set forth, that if any 
tenant, or those from whom he derived at 
any time before the passing of the Act, 
should have executed any improvements 
of the description named in the Bill, thus 
adding to its letting value for agricultural 
purposes, such tenant would be entitled 
to compensation. Another portion of the 
Bill provided, that every tenant in Ireland, 
no matter what might be the nature of his 
tenure, or what contract he might have en- 
tered into with his landlord, might, within 
twelve calendar months, prefer a claim for 
compensation for improvements to the as- 
sistant barrister, who was bound to ascer- 
tain the amount and nature of such a claim. 
Now, was it, he (Mr. George) should ask, 
desirable that those tenants who held land 
upon leases perhaps 100 years old, and 
with respect to which a solemn contract 
had been entered into with their landlords, 
should have it in their power to entail 
endless lawsuits upon him within the next 
twelve months? The consequence of the 
enactment of such a provision would be 
that there would be a vast amount of liti- 
gation, of swearing and counter-swearing, 
such as had never been witnessed in Ire- 
land before. Independent altogether of 
the wrong which they would inflict by 
sanctioning the violation of solemn con- 
tracts, the retrospective clauses in the Bill 
before the House would lead to the worst 
possible social results, and would tend to 
drive the landlords of Ireland from their 
estates by the hardships and inconvenience 
which they must eventually entail, and he 
thought that any lawyer would be scouted 
who ventured to maintain such principles. 
He should, therefore, hope that Her 
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Majesty’s Government would communicate | 
satisfaction to the mind of every man who | 
possessed property in Ireland, by stating 
that the clauses to which he referred would 
not receive their support. He thought it 


Mr. George 
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was the more desirable that they should 
give that assurance, inasmuch as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Kilkenny, in asking for leave to introduce 
his Bill, had held out a threat to the Go- 
vernment, to the effect that if they wish- 
ed to secure his support, and the support 
of those with whom he acted, they must 
be cautious as to the course which they 
should take with reference to the measure. 
Now considering the distinguished position 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government occupied, and remembering 
also that he possessed property in the 
country which was intended to be subject- 
ed to this species of legislation, let him 
not be restrained by any unworthy fear of 
losing the support of any political party, 
but, while displaying a perfect readiness to 
give every legitimate encouragement to 
improvement by conceding a fair and rea- 
sonable amount of compensation to tenants 
for their prospective outlays, boldly and at 
once declare his own fixed determination 
and that of his Government to be no par- 
ties to the unjust principle of transferring 
the property of one man to another which 
was involved in the 14th clause of this 
measure. The hon. and learned Serjeant 
had mixed his most objectionable enact- 
ments with several good ones, apparently 
in order that in the scramble he might 
earry the whole; and, probably, he was 
also desirous of prejudicing the great Con- 
servative party in Ireland by representing 
them as unwilling to serve the tenantry of 
that country. His (Mr. George’s) withers 
were, however, unwrung on this question, 
because he had always advocated fair and 
equitable compensation for prospective im- 
provements, and he also approved of the 
consolidation of the heterogeneous mass 
of existing statutes dealing with the rel: 

tions of landlord and tenant. He must 
also solemnly protest against the time 
which had been chosen for reopening this 
question. Ireland had now rallied, he was 
most happy to say, from the misery and 
depression in which she had been sunk, 
her prosperity had returned, peace prevail- 
ed among her people, and crime had been 
largely diminished. Her population would, 
therefore, be much better employed in 
their industrial pursuits than in the agita- 
tion of a question which the hon. and 
learned Member had raised by a sort of 
side-wind and mixed up with several mea- 


‘sures of a totally different character. And 


here he (Mr. George) must, in as strong 
language as the forms of that House would 
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allow, condemn one part of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. Horsman) the other 
night, in which that right hon. Gentleman, 
who was about to proceed to Ireland to 
take an active part in its Government, 
described the normal relation between 
landlord and tenant in that country as one 
of mutual hostility, and animadverted on 
the injustice inflicted on the tenantry by 
their landlords. If such were the delibe- 
rate opinions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he certainly must visit Ireland before he 
could properly understand its real state. 
He denied in the most solemn manner the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and believed there never was a period in 
the history of Ireland in which the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant were so 
friendly as at present. He hoped that 
when the right hon. Gentleman had been 
longer in Ireland he would see reason to 
change his opinion, which was hurtful to 
the feelings of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Irish landlords. He should cer- 
tainly not support the second reading of 
this Bill; and desired it to be understood 
that he did so, not because it contained a 
Leasing Powers Bill, nor because it made 
compensation for prospective improvements 
in Ireland, but because there were interpo- 
lated into it several clauses which were 
subversive of property and of solemn con- 
tracts which had been entered into. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he laboured under considerable diffi- 
dence in addressing the House on this 
subject, because he felt that he was not 
qualified to discuss it either on its social 
or economical grounds. The House had 
heard the strong appeal made by the last 
speaker, who had told them that the mea- 
sure before them was so inconsistent with 
the principles of justice and equity that— 
to use the hon. Member’s choice expres- 
sion—any lawyer would be scouted who 
ventured to maintain the principles. Now, 
he (the Solicitor General) would venture to 
say, pace tanti viri—that the principles of 
this measure, both in the prospective and 
retrospective clauses, were consistent with 
equity and justice ; and, on these grounds, 
he should ask the House to assent to the 
second reading of the Bill. He should, 
after what had been said, hardly have ven- 
tured to appeai to the House if he could 
not have asked them to agree with his 
conclusions, which were supported by the 
opinion of Sir William Grant, no mean 
judge of equity and justice ; by Lord Eldon, 


Compensation 
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no weak conservative of the rights of pro- 
perty; by Lord Redesdale; and by the 
universal consent of all writers and expo- 
sitors of equity and natural justice. If in 
the social condition of a country in which 
land was let, deprived of all the necessary 
accessories for the cultivation and improve- 
ment thereof, the land parted from the 
landlord in that condition, was it expected 
that the tenant should employ it profit- 
ably? He supposed the answer would be 
that the tenant was to employ it profitably 
and reasonably, and for this it was essen- 
tial there should be certain accessories to 
be supplied by the tenant. There was then 
an expectation on the one side, and a be- 
lief entertained by the other, that the one 
would supply to the land all that was re- 
quisite for its beneficial occupation, and 
that so supplying it he would be permitted 
to use it for the purposes of such beneficial 
occupation. He should now endeavour to 
show the House, on the highest legal au- 
thorities in this country, that if one party, 
knowing that another entertained a par- 
ticular impression, belief, or expectation, 
leading him to lay out money on the im- 
provement of land, stood by and permitted 
that expenditure to be made, without cor- 
recting this impression, and warning the 
party that he was not to entertain this 
natural belief, the individual so standing 
by would not be allowed to dispossess the 
person whom he had encouraged by his 
silence to lay out money in improving the 
land, and would not be allowed to enter 
into the enjoyment of the profits of the 
tenant’s labour and the results of his ex- 
penditure. Well, was not that the prin- 
ciple involved in this Bill? Was it not the 
fact in Ireland that in nineteen cases out 
of twenty a landlord expected the tenant 
would do something for the improvement 
of the land, and stood by while it was done; 
and then was it not consistent with justice 
for the law to assume a tacit understand- 
ing en his part that the tenant was to 
enjoy the results of these improvements ? 
Such doctrines as these had been the 
A BC of equity in this country for a consi- 
derable time, and if parties proceeding 
against their tenants in Ireland could be 
compelled to proceed in a court of equity, 
they would be met at once by the legal 
apophthegm that ‘he who seeks equity 
must do equity,’’ and they would not be 
allowed to dispossess the tenant until they 
had given him satisfaction for the expen- 
diture he had incurred. He would eall 
their attention to the language of Sir Wil- 
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liam Grant in a ease very nearly resem- 
bling that embodied in the principle of this 
Bill: — 

“Tf a landlord enters into an arrangement with 
the tenant relative to improvements,”’— 


the House should remember that such an 
arrangement might be either express or 
implied, might be made either by contract 
or by looking on and permitting a thing to 
be done upon a certain evident understand- 
ing and belief which you do not take the 
pains to remove— 

“ Tf a landlord enters into an arrangement with 
a tenant relative to improvements, and com- 
pletely sanctions them, &ec., I doubt whether that 
does not fasten an equity upon the landlord, pre- 
cluding him, when these improvements are made 
under his authority, from saying there is an end 
of thelease. Such an arrangement, though with- 
out a specific agreement, would imply one, as it 
would be so contrary to gvod faith to encourage a 
tenant in so positive and direct a manner to pro- 
ceed in particular improvements, and then deny 
him all benefit, that I think equity would inter- 
fere, and hold it an implied term, that the tenant 
should have the fair benefit from tue improve- 
ments thus made with the concurrence of his 
landlord.” 


Lord Eldon was still more explicit :— 


“This Court will not permit a man, knowingly, 
though but passively, to encourage another to lay 
out money under an erroneous opinion of title, 
and the circumstance of looking on is in many 
cases as strong as using terms of encouragement, 
—a lessor knowing and permitting those acts, 
which the lessee would not have done, and the 
other must conceive he would not have done, but 
upon an expectation that the lessor would not 
throw an objection in the way of his enjoyment.” 


So that a contract was produced in the 
eye of this great Judge, this great master 
of equity and natural justice, if the lessor 
permitted, without warning, that to be 
done which he knew the tenant could not be 
expected to do unless he entertained the 
belief that his enjoyment would not be in- 
terfered with. This, in Lord Eldon’s 
opinion, created a right in equity against 
the landlord. He went on to say :— 


“ Taking the repairs to be substantial and 
proved, the case fails in a material point, that, in 
order to give a person a larger interest in the 
property than he derives under the instrument 
making his title, it must be shown that with the 
knowledge of the person under whom he claims 
he conceived he had that larger interest, and was 
putting himself to a considerable expense, un- 
reasonable compared with the smaller interest, 
ani which the other party observed, and must 
have supposed to have been incurred under the 
idea that he intended to give that larger interest, 
or to refrain from disturbing the other in the en- 
joyment.” 


These passages and decisions might be 
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of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr, 
'George). Some hon. Gentlemen might 
think that these Bills were founded upon 
‘some novel principle, upon some new, 
strange, and unheard-of rule required by 
the necessities of Ireland, but not sane- 
tioned by the English system of jurispru- 
dence, and not to be found in any of the 
ordinary systems of the administration of 
|justice. So far from that being the case, 
| however, it would be found that the prin- 
ciples of this Bill were in strict accordance 
with the rules established in that great 
exemplar of jurisprudence and equity, the 
civic law of Rome, and it had been adopt- 
ed in many of the systems of jurisprudence 
of European nations. With regard to the 
application of the retrospective clause there 
was no doubt some difficulty, but that diffi- 
culty, he submitted, was much less in the 
present case than generally existed where 
the Legislature was called upon to pass a 
statute having a retrospective operation. 
It was undoubtedly a general principle of 
equity that you should be bound by any of 
those contingencies which, at the time of 
acquiring your property, you had reason- 
able ground to presume existed. Now, 
whoever had purchased land during the last 
five, six, seven, or eight years—for in the 
year 1845 the principles he was now ad- 
vocating were to their full extent brought 
forward by the present Earl of Derby, as a 
Member of the Conservative Government 
of Sir Robert Peel—must have done so 
with the perfect knowledge of the agita- 
tion upon this particular question, that 
these demands were generally made on be- 
half of the tenantry of Ireland ; that it was 
a matter then pending, and (if he might 
adopt a legal expression) at that time sub 
judice ; and therefore such purchasers 
were by no means without a fair intimation 
that some such principle as was now under 
discussion would ultimately be adopted by 
the Legislature. If a man bought lands 
at the time they were in the occupation of 
a tenant, and he found that the rent paid 
by the tenant was very inadequate to the 
actual value of the land, and that it had 
upon it commodious buildings, good roads, 
and other facilities, would not any intelli- 
gent person at once come to the conclusion 
that, taking into consideration the small 
amount of rent paid, the various improve- 
ments must have been made by the tenant 
and not by the landlord? Undoubtedly, 
if a man had let land within the last ten or 
twelve years, since this agitation com- 














cited not unfavourably against the opinion | menced, and he was so cireumstanced that 
The Solicitor General 
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he must know that any prudent man would 
expect to be compensated for his improve- 
ments, and if he sought in a court of | 
equity to defeat the tenant, he would be | 
met with the argument that the tenant had | 
considered he had a claim to be compen- 
sated for his improvements, and the House 
would observe that the Bill before it always | 
placed these parties in this situation, for | 
the equity of the Bill did not arise until 
the landlord sought to charge the tenant. | 
The moment the landlord sought to enter | 
into the enjoyment of the fruits of the 
tenant’s labour the equity of the Bill, 
arose. The tenant was not the aggressive | 
party, for his claim only arose on the land- | 
lord seeking to charge him with his im- | 
provements. They were the shield with | 
which he defended himself, and not the 
sword of aggression with which he at- 
tacked the landlord. On these grounds he 
considered that the Bill was founded upon 
principles of equity and justice, and there- 
fore deserved the support of the House. 
Mr. MALINS said, he could not allow 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General to pass without 
entering his solemn protest against the 
doctrines he had enunciated, for, unless 
he (Mr. Malins) had spent all his life in 
vain, he was justified in saying they were 
opposed to every principle established 
in the courts of equity. But he was the 
more astonished when he heard the hon. 
and learned Gentleman quote the opinions 
of Sir William Grant and Lord Eldon in 
favour of those principles, for he was con- 
vinced that if those learned Judges could 
have heard their authority cited in favour 
of such doctrines they would have started 
with amazement and affright from their 
graves. He must confess that nothing 
could more surprise him than to hear his 
hon. and learned Friend, himself a distin- 
guished equity advocate, state that natural 
justice required that where a landlord had 
permitted his tenant to expend money in 
improving his property he should be pre- 
vented from recovering possession at the 
expiration of the lease, and cite the opinion 
of those eminent Judges as his authority. 
[The Soxitcrror Generar: No, no! ] 
What, then, he asked, were they discuss- 
ing—a definite question, or an uncertain 
theory? When he spoke of landlords and 
tenants, he spoke of persons having some 
knowledge of each other’s rights; the 
landlord knew when his property would fall 
Mm, and the tenant when he would have to 
give it up; and for his hon. and learned 
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Friend to say that, because a tenant, hav- 
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ing a full knowledge of this circumstance, 
laid out money in improvements without 
the eonsent of his landlord, the landlord 
would be deprived of his right of entry, 
was opposed to every principle of common 


justice, and compelled him to express his 


astonishment at hearing such a doctrine 
advocated by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He challenged the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to attempt to propound any 
such erratic doctrine in a measure for 
England, and warned the House against 
paying the slightest attention to it. The 
particular case alluded to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and from which he 
quoted the opinions of Sir William Grant 
and Lord Eldon, was one of a peculiar 
character, where a landlord had know- 
ingly allowed a tenant to spend money on 
improvements under an erroneous impres- 
sion of his right, and afterwards sought to 
reap the benefit of those improvements. 
That it was which these eminent Judges 
held to be against natural justice, and not 
for a landlord under ordinary circumstances 
to enter on his property on the expiration 
of the lease. But the principle of the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill was, that if a 
tenant made improvements without the 
consent of his landlord, he thereby ac- 
quired the right to an indefinite possession 
till the landlord should have compensated 
him for his improvements. The cases 
which his hon. and learned Friend had 
cited were decided upon the principle of 
natural justice, and referred, as he had 
previously stated, to the case in which a 
landlord, knowing that his tenant was 
under a misapprehension as to the term of 
his lease, permitted him to expend his 
money in improvements, and in those cases 
equity would interfere for the relief of the 
tenant. He would proceed to consider how 
the principle of the Bill affected the case 
of mortgagor and mortgagee. In Ireland, 
when the interest was in arrear, a receiver 
was appointed, but in England that was 
not the case. In England, the legal title 
being in the mortgagee, the law allowed 
him to enter into possession of the property, 
subject to the equity of redemption apper- 
taining to the mortgagor—that was, until 
he was paid the money due to him, when 
the property again became vested in the 
mortgagor. In that case the courts of equity 
allowed the mortgagee, while in possession, 
to expend money to a moderate extent in 
lasting improvements, and repayment of 
that money had to be made by the mort- 
gagor, but the rule of law was that a 
mortgagee might not improve the mortga- 
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gor out of his estate; that was to say,| was, he thought, repugnant to natural jus- 
that he was not permitted to expend such | tice and dangerous to the rights of society, 
a sum as the mortgagor could not repay, and he blushed for the day on which he 
but the principle of the present Bill would | | heard such a principle propounded, and 
totally upset that state of things. The) propounded by an English lawyer, that 
present Bill enunciated a principle for the | | lawyer being one of the legal advisers of 
first time heard in this country. It laid | the Crown. 

down the rule that the landlord could no| Mr. DE VERE said, he trusted that the 
longer assume possession of his property | present Bill would not be treated as a party 
at the expiration of any lease which he | question. He hoped that it would rather 
might have granted ; in short it establish- | be considered upon a broad basis, and not 
ed the principle that a lease should no | as it affected county and county, one class 
longer mean a term of years, but that it | or another. It had been objected that 
should imply the indefinite period until the | this was not an appropriate time for bring- 
landlord had repaid the tenant the money | ing forward such a measure ; but to him 
which he had laid out on the estate with-| it seemed peculiarly so. This was a pe- 
out his consent. Now, he wanted to know | riod of profound peace in Ireland; but ex- 
why the relation between landlord and! perience ought to have taught us that 
tenant should not be allowed, like all other! such a peace was not always permanent, 
business relations between man and man, | and that we ought to take advantage of it 
to rest upon contract. The law in Eng- | for social reforms, which, in a state of agi- 
land had always recognised that principle ; | tation, were almost impossible. One of the 
and why, if the tenant chose to expend | main causes of the unfortunate condition 
money in improvements, should not the law | of Ireland was the relation between land- 
say to him, ‘‘ Take care that you obtain a lord and tenant, and he thought the Bill 
lease of such a duration as to make it! of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Ser- 
worth your while to make improvements ; jeant Shee) an excellent remedy. Let them 
or, if you have not made such a lease, take | compare the case of a poor tenant who 
eare that you enter into a contract with | went into the occupation of land in Ire- 
your landlord for the repayment of the land with one similarly placed in England. 
money you expend ? ?”’ It appeared to him | In Ireland he went into the occupation of 
that by consenting to the present Bill the/a farm without agricultural dwellings and 
House would be, without any necessity, | drains, or roads, or fences. He could only 
interfering to protect those who were well | improve the farm by the expenditure of his 
able to protect themselves, and would be | little capital. He looked around and saw 
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introducing a principle fraught with danger. 
If such a principle were applicable to 
Ireland it certainly was to England, and 
he would challenge his hon. and learned 
Friend to lay upon the table of that House 


those who had invested their capital de- 
prived of the benefit of it, and he said he 
would not be guilty of such imprudence. 
He would keep his capital in his pocket, 
and pay a rent proportioned to the im- 


an English Bill involving such a principle. | proved value of the farm. But if he did 
The hon. Member for Wexford (Mr.| expend his capital, the result would be 
George) had principally addressed himself | that the benefit would go not to him, 
to the retrospective action of the Bill, and | but to his landlord. How would the case 
most certainly he was of opinion that the | be in England? He would find the farm 
operation of the Bill would in that respect} as a farm ought to be, and no expendi- 
be most unfair. He would warn the land-| ture was needed. The'law for England 
ed proprietors whom he had the honour to | and Ireland was the same, but the custom 
address to pause before they gave their | unfortunately was different. The custom 
assent to such a principle, which would set | of England was created by public opinion ; 
all contract between landlord and tenant at | whereas in Ireland there was no public opi- 
nought. The hon. and learned Gentleman | nion, rightly so called, that public opinion 
the Solicitor General had said that agita- which is based upon unanimity of feelings 
tion upon this subject had been going on | and interests between class and class, who 
for about ten years, and that persons who | were not in Ireland, as here, interwoven into 
had let or purchased property had there-| one great whole. The Bill of the hon. and 
fore been prepared for a measure like the | learned Member for Kilkenny would effect 
present. He had never heard such a doc- in Ireland—would operate by law—that 
trine as that of purchasing under notice of | which in England existed by custom. The 
agitation. Such a doctrine as that laid | custom of England was, that the tenant 
down by the hon. and learned Gentleman! should be entitled to the undiminished 
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capital employed on the farm at the end of 
the period. With regard to landlords, it 
was his firm belief that they would derive 
incalculabie benefits ; they would have a 
better rent—a better tenantry—a surer 
rent-roll ; tenants would invest their capi- 
tal instead of hoarding—they now only 
wanted confidence. Industry would be thus 
promoted, the whole face of the country 
would be changed, and the condition of 
the labourer materially benefited by ob- 
taining ample employment. He would be 
loath to place his advocacy of this measure 
on a mere class interest—he believed it 
would benefit the whole community. He 
had spoken hitherto only of the direct 
benefits of the measure, but the indirect 
benefits would be greater still, and this 
time of Irish prosperity was the very time 
of all others to attempt to legislate upon 
this subject. Who were those who opposed 
the measure ? Amongst its opponents he 
regretted to see some excellent men and 
humane landlords ; but they were men who 
fancied that others were as humane and as 
just as themselves, and who were not aware 
of the condition of the great body of the 
people ; next, a class of men who were the 
destruction of the country, who used their 
territorial rights for political purposes. 
This evil existed to a fearful extent—and 
he believed that one of the many grounds 
of such men’s opposition to this Bill was 
based upon the fear of a diminution of 
their political influence. He begged the 
Government to remember that now was 
the time for pushing forward this mea- 


sure, not with a mere formal, but with | 


a sincere, hearty, and earnest support. 
Let them concede in time, and let not 
the people of Ireland be agitated year 
after year by this question, which was 
at the bottom of all the evils affecting 
the social relations of Ireland. The Bill 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Kilkenny was certainly not all 
he could desire, but it contained all that he 
could see a hope of being carried to a 
practical issue. Upon these grounds he 
gave to the Bill a cordial support. He did 
so not actuated by mere party or political 
considerations, but to promote what he 
believed to be the best interests of Ireland. 
Feeling strongly that the measure would 
be productive of the most beneficial results, 
that the fears expressed of its operation 
were groundless, that the accusation of 
Socialism against it was unjust, and that 
it was more dangerous to perpetuate in- 
justice than to make even a serious change 
n the relations between landlord and 
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tenant in Ireland, he should give his sup- 
port to the second reading. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he had 
very great objections to the retrospective 
clause, which was so worded as to be with- 
out any limitation whatever. Under the 
14th clause, the man actually in possession 
of the property might be called upon to 
refund a large sum on account of improve- 
ments which might have been effected in 
the days of his ancestor in the twentieth 
degree. With that exception, however, 
he approved of the objects of the Bill, and 
should give his vote in favour of the second 
reading. When he considered the evils 
occasioned by the tenure of land in the 
sister country, and the manner in which 
the privileges and influence conferred by 
property had been abused, he thought they 
were bound to depart in some degree from 
the strict rights of the question. But to 
a clause such as he had mentioned he 
could never give his consent, and if sanc- 
tioned by the House, he thought they 
would show great ignorance of the princi- 
ples of jurisprudence. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that as far as 
he understood the measure, it neither ema- 
nated from those by whom it professed to 
have been recommended, nor was it in- 
tended for the benefit of those to whom it 
purported to afford relief. He considered 
that this Bill, and all other measures of a 
similar kind, were got up by a certain sec- 
tion, for the purpose of political agitation. 
He believed the sole effect of the retro- 
spective clause, if it was carried out, would 
be to transfer a certain amount of property 
from the pockets of the Irish landlords to 
those of the Irish tenants; and the clause 
to which the hon. and learned Member for 
Leominster (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) had 
referred, seemed to him designed for the 
sole purpose of robbing both landlords and 
tenants, and transferring the amounts of 
which they were to be plundered to the 
pockets of country attorneys. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he must beg the 
indulgence of the House while he briefly 
explained the views and intentions of the 
Government with respect to this measure. 
He was somewhat surprised to find how 
forgetful the Gentlemen who had spoken 
on the other side seemed to be as to what 
had taken place in previous Sessions with 
respect to this Bill. To listen to the ex- 
pressions of indignation at the monstrous 
proposition which it would appear from 
them was now, for the first time, submit- 
ted to an astonished House, one would 
think that the question of retrospective 
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compensation to the tenants of Ireland 
had never been heard of before that even- 
ing. It surely was not necessary to remind 
the House that the Bill now under dis- 
cussion was, in terms, in clauses, and in 
language, almost precisely the Bill which 
the present House of Commons passed 
only two years ago, which was introduced, 
not by any hon. Gentleman on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House given to 
change, but by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land of the Government of Lord Derby, 
who carried the retrospective principle 
much further than any one had advocated 
that night? That Bill was referred to a 
Committee upstairs, from which it came 
down amended, passed the House, and was 
sent to the House of Lords, where, late in 
the Session, it passed the second reading, 
by which the principle of retrospective 
compensation was recognised. The Bill, 
however, failed to become law, in conse- 
quence of the late period of the Session 
when it arrived at this stage. Now, what, 
in these circumstances, was the position of 
Government with regard to this Bill? In 
a former Session they endeavoured to legis- 
late on this question, but were unsuccess- 
ful; and when, in consequence of their 
not taking up the matter again, the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) brought in the present 
Bill, were they to refuse it their support, 
especially when they considered that it 
was the identical Bill they had themselves 
approved, and to the principle of which 
the House had given its deliberate assent ? 
The Government could not, in such cir- 
cumstances, withhold their sanction from 
the measure, and, accordingly, it received 
their most cordial support. It was now 
twenty years since a Bill was introduced 
upon this subject by Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford. Ten years afterwards another Te- 
nant Compensation Bill was brought in by 
one of the largest proprietors and most 
exemplary landlords in Ireland — Lord 
Derby, then a Member of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government—and he was the first 
high authority who advocated the principle 
of retrospective compensation. That was 
in 1845, and it was the first occasion on 
which the retrospective compensation prin- 
ciple was brought before Parliament. Then, 
in 1852, the Attorney General for Ireland 
of Lord Derby’s Government brought in 
three Bills to give compensation to tenants. 
On that occasion a division took place on 
the retrospective clause, which was affirmed 
by a majority of two to one. Not only 
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was the then Attorney General (Mr. Na- 
pier) in favour of the retrospective clause, 
but he wished it to go back to an abso- 
lutely unlimited period. These Bills went 
to the House of Lords and passed the 
second reading, but, as he had previously 
mentioned, it was too late in the Session 
to proceed with them through the other 
stages. In the following year the initia- 
tive was taken by the House of Lords, 
where two of these Bills were carried, but 
circumstances occurred by which their pro- 
gress into law was again stopped. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
then came forward with the present mea- 
sure, and after all that had passed, he did 
not see how the House could withhold 
frem it its sanction. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman took two Bills that had been 
brought in by one Administration—that of 
Lord Derby—and then taken up by an- 
other—that of Lord Aberdeen—and to 
which the House had also given its sanc- 
tion; he combined the two Bills into one, 
and he now asked the House to consent to 
its being read a second time. In these 
cireumstances—both the Government and 
Parliament having sanctioned the principle 
of the measure, and committed themselves 
to a settlement of the question at no dis- 
tant period—he repeated that he did not 
see how they could refuse to read the Bill 
a second time. In the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman there was a pro- 
spective and a retrospective clause. With 
regard to the prospective clause, he appre- 
hended there was no difference of opinion. 
It was provided that whatever contracts 
and arrangements were made between 
landlord and tenant, those contracts and 
arrangements would shut out the operation 


of the Bill. It, therefore, was the inte- | 


rest, both of landlord and tenant of Ire- 
land, to make those arrangements between 
themselves which were invariably made 
between landlord and tenant in England 
and Scotland. He then came to the re- 
trospective portion of the Bill, and there 
could not be a doubt that the advocacy of 
that clause was attended with considerable 
difficulties. No one denied it. But, at 
the same time, he was rather suprised that 
a Gentleman so learned and acute as the 
hon. and learned Member for Wallingford 
(Mr. Malins) should have met the cases 
cited by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General as he had done. His 
hon. and learned Friend stated that the 
principle of retrospective compensation was 
in conformity with the natural law of jus- 
tice and with the practice of the court of 
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equity ; but, said his hon. and learned 
Friend, ‘“‘I don’t ask you to believe that 
upon my statement ; I will give you the 
authority of two of the most eminent 
Judges that ever presided on the bench ;”” 
and he then mentioned the names and 
cited the opinions of Sir Wm. Grant and 
Lord Eldon. But what said the hon. and 
learned Member for Wallingford? He 
exclaimed, how astonished would those two 
learned Judges be, could they be told that 
the Solicitor General had said that they 
maintained the doctrine that a man who 
held under a lease, and was evicted by his 
landlord, was entitled to compensation ? 
But my hon. and learned Friend the Soli- 
citor General said nothing of the kind ; 
the judgment to which he referred related 
solely to tenants at will, and not to tenants 
holding under lease. Tenants in Ireland 
holding under lease were extremely rare ; 
nine-tenths were tenants at will. You 
must look, also, when considering this part 
of the question, at the condition of Ireland, 
at the relation between landlord and tenant 
there, and to all the circumstances which 
preceded and which caused those derange- 
ments which were admitted to exist in that 
country. If he were told by the opponents 
of this measure that this legislation was 
an exceptional legislation, he would reply 
that the whole of their legislation, as re- 
garded landlord and tenant in Ireland in 
previous years, had been exceptional. 
What was at the bottom of all the evils 
that were felt to exist in Ireland? It 
was that the proportionate number of laad- 
lords in Ireland to the acreage of Ireland 
was far smaller than in any other country 
in the world. What again was the cause 
of that? They must look back to past 
legislation to answer that question. What 
could be more exceptional than that legis- 
lation by which, merely on account of their 
religious faith, you debarred seven-eighths 
of the population of Ireland from the right 
of being possessors of land? That was a 
fact which they must not lose sight of when 
they considered what was the present con- 
dition of Ireland. If the state of society 
in Ireland had proceeded from the opera- 
tion of natural causes, then they must 
legislate for it in conformity with the com- 
mon rules of legislation ; but if the diffi- 
culties they had met with proceeded from 
their exceptional legislation, then by ex- 
ceptional legislation they must provide a 
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remedy. Ireland was purely an agricul- 
tural country. What made it so? Was 
it not your exceptional legislation? Was 


it not your policy deliberately and inten- 
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tionally to destroy the manufactures of 
Ireland in order to serve England? Was 
it not by that law that you compelled the 
population of Ireland to depend for its 
subsistence upon the land? And did you 
not by another species of legislation deli. 
ver over that land to be a monopoly in the 
hands of a certain few? You thus began 
by placing society in Ireland on a wrong 
basis ; you placed the relation of landlord 
and tenant upon a wrong basis, and made 
the many depend for their subsistence 
upon the few. What was the result ? 
Tenants were compelled to compete for 
the land, but landlords were not compelled 
to compete for tenants ; so that the two 
parties were placed upon an unequal foot- 
ing. It would be idle and most unjust to 
say, that the landlord took advantage of 
this state of things. The landlord under 
such circumstances did what, according to 
human nature, every man would have done. 
The race in the competition for land gave 
him such opportunities of advantage to 
himself, that, without any design, he 
gradually and unconsciously became ab- 
solved from all those obligations which 
landlords in other countries were placed 
under. It was not necessary for him to 
build a house or raise a wall, his estate 
might be a wilderness, still there was a 
legion of poor miserable beings competing 
with one another for the high privilege of 
earning a scanty subsistence upon the 
land. He would for a moment refer to a 
statement of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. George), that he (Mr. Horsman) 
on a former occasion had accused the land- 
lords of Ireland of being guilty of great 
oppression and injustice towards their te- 
nants. No such expression ever fell from 
him, and no such sentiment was ever enter- 
tained by him. But to return. They must 
remember, too, that the land cultivated by 
these competitors was cultivated without 
eapital; while the system of competition 
engendered imprudence and embarrass- 
ment on the part of the landlord, so that 
the question was not whether assistance 
ought to be given as a matter of duty on 
the part of the landlord, but it became one 
of ability merely. Thus they had in Ire. 
land an embarrassed proprietary and an 
impoverished tenantry. The result of all 
this was a total disorganisation of society 
in Ireland, in which neither life nor pro- 
perty was secure; where there was no 
encouragement for industry, no motive for 
exertion, no reward for enterprise. He 
was speaking of a state of things which 
existed previously to the passing of the 
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Catholic Emancipation Act, when the tithe 
war was raging, when the peasant was 
armed against the proprietor, and when 
agrarian outrages took place in every dis- 
trict. It was then they had the Arms Act, 
the Sunset Act, Crime and Outrage Acts, 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, dis- 
tricts proclaimed, martial law, and preda- 
tory depredators ravaging the whole coun- 
try. These things had happily passed 
away, and a change had come over the 
condition of Ireland. The habits and feel- 
ings of the population had improved; the 
proprietors were exerting themselves in 
the performance of their duty in a man- 
ner which did them great honour. There 
had scarcely been an instance of a change 
in any country so sudden, so blessed, and 
so hopeful as that which had taken place 
within the last few years in Ireland. That 
change had opened to them an opportunity 
and had thrown upon them a responsibility 
which they could not lay aside, of enacting 
a measure for establishing, strengthening, 
and rendering permanent that happy state 
of things. Sorry, indeed, should he be if 
any party feeling were allowed for a mo- 
ment unhappily to interfere. He thought 
that, as expectations had been raised in 
Treland by past proceedings, it was their 
duty to arrive, if they could, at a settle- 
ment of the question. He believed that the 
majority of the House were disposed to 
assist in that object, and the Government 
were also most anxious by every means in 
their power, consistently with their own 
opinions, to give every aid in effecting a 
settlement on this subject. Now the pre- 
sent Bill was, in his mind, liable to certain 
objections, not very serious, but which, at 
the same time, unless removed by Amend- 
ments, would not justify him in voting for 
the final passing of the measure. Many 
appeals had been made to the Government 
to take up this measure as a Government 
measure, and they had been told that it 
was too important a measure to be carried 
through the House by an individual Mem- 
ber of the House. In some respects that 
was true, in so far as the Government had 
greater facilities in appointing days for 
— business than individual Members, 

ut he could not but feel that the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) had brought to this ques- 
tion a vast amount of information and had 
bestowed on it great pains. The hon. 
and learned Member introduced it to the 
House, supported by his great knowledge, 
ability, and high professional character, 
and if any individual Member of the House 
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was fitted to carry the measure through, 
he knew no one in whose hands the Bill 
could be more safely trusted than in those 
of the hon. and learned Member. At the 
same time, he felt that, if the Government 
were really in earnest in the support of 
this measure, and if they could really adopt 
the principle of it, the settlement of the 
question was so important that it formed a 
very fair ground of appeal to them to adopt 
the measure, if they could, and make it 
their own. Still they only ought to do so 
on two conditions—first, that the measure 
should be in such a shape that they could 
honestly and heartily approve of it; and 
secondly, that there should exist a fair 
prospect of carrying it to a successful 
issue. He would now state the grounds 
of objection he had to the Bill. There 
were certain classes of subjects in respect 
to which the Bill proposed to give compen- 
sation. Now, he held, not on his own au- 
thority, but on the highest legal authority, 
that the classes of subject for which com- 
pensation could fairly be asked were im- 
provements visible, tangible, and material, 
in respect to which evidence could be fairly 
given, and of the value of which there could 
be no mistake. The Bill which passed that 
House, and was carried up to the House of 
Lords, contained three classes of improve- 
ment for which compensation was given— 
improvements in buildings, in roads, and 
boundary fences. In the present Bill there 
were, besides those three classes of im- 
provements for which compensation was 
given, a fourth class—namely, that of re- 
claiming waste Jand, and to the insertion 
of that he had an objection. Again, by 
the 14th clause, compensation was to be 
given for every improvement made before 
the passing of this Bill. Now he attached 
considerable importance to the objection 
urged by the hon. Member for Wexford as 
to the amount of litigation which might 
arise if they allowed a man to claim com- 
pensation for any improvement, the origin 
of which ran back to any period of time 
beyond that which any one in his own ex- 
perience could recollect. If they passed 
the Bill in that shape, he felt that the ad- 
vantages which would flow from it in some 
respects would be more than counterba- 
lanced by the amount of insecurity, em- 
barrassment, and litigation to which the 
clause in its present form would give rise; 
and, therefore, he would suggest that there 
should be a certain period beyond which 
the claim for compensation should not turn 
back, so that the evidence of improvement 
might at least not be entirely removed from 
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the reach of those who needed it. He 
should also suggest that the amount of 
compensation should be limited to a cer- 
tain sum—say, so many years’ rent. There 
was another class of subjects for which he 
thought compensation should not be given. 
He held that a tenant who did not pay his 
rent was guilty of a breach of contract, 
and he did not think that compensation 
should in any case be given to a man who 
was evicted, because he was guilty of a 
breach of contract. The Bill in this re- 
spect, therefore, would require amendment. 
Having stated these as the general grounds 
on which he thought that there ought to 
be some limitations inserted in the Bill as 
it now stood, he was prepared to say, that 
with those limitations the Government 
would then be prepared to give to the Bill 
their support. He was quite aware that 
when he proposed certain limitations of 
this kind, he laid himself open to the 
charge that he was making the Bill less 
liberal, and even less liberal, he might be 
told, than that which the late Attorney 
General for Ireland proposed to the House 
when he was a Member of Lord Derby’s 
Government. He could only say in answer, 
that what the Government wished to do on 
this occasion was, to carry the measure to 
a successful issue, and not to gain popu- 
larity by making concessions which they 
knew would render it impossible for the 
Bill to be carried out. If it were the ob- 
ject of Government only to please the ma- 
jority of their own supporters, with whom 
they entirely sympathised on these ques- 
tions, it would be much easier for them to 
say that they would take the Bill as it 
stood, and adopt it as a Government mea- 
sure. But if they had done so, they would 
have been acting an unworthy part, be- 
eause they would have been taking up a 
Bill which they knew they had no chance 
of passing, because in its present shape it 
ought not to pass. He thought that the 
application of the principle of compensa- 
tion, to so large an extent as the present 
Bill would permit, was highly objectionable, 
and he could not honestly and conscienti- 
ously support it. They must also remem- 
ber that there were two parties concerned 
in this transaction. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the proprietors of Ireland had the 
Jaw on their side. They were asked to 
make great concessions, and they might 
say that the improvements were made by 
tenants who were perfectly cognisant of 
the law and who knew they had no secu- 
rity in making them; and in many in- 
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| stances the improvements were made with- 
| out their (the proprietors’) consent or know- 
ledge, and in some instances embarrassed 
them in making alterations they desired. 
It must be borne in mind, likewise, that 
the proprietor would take his view of the 
question as well as the tenant, and it must 
not be expected that the proprietor was to 
make every concession, and that no con- 
cession was to proceed from the party who 
was to obtain an advantage. Again, while 
establishing the principle of this measure, 
they should endeavour to fence and guard 
its application so as to avoid temptation to 
litigation. The Government felt that a 
settlement of this question was most de- 
sirable, and they were ready to assist in 
the settlement of it, not in a shape which 
would be, as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin said, ‘‘ a sham and a delusion,”’ 
but just and equitable between all parties. 
If the House should be generally of opi- 
nion that this Bill should be received into 
the hands of the Government with those 
limitations which they thought would be 
likely to insure its success not only in this, 
but in the other House; ard if both sides 
of the'House would agree not to treat this, 
as a party question—for it never had yet 
been considered as a party question since 
the Government of Lord Derby had intro- 
duced a Bill with a retrospective compen- 
sation clause, and the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen had taken it up—they might 
now, he thought, approach a successful set- 
tlement of the question. But he could 
not answer what would be the result if it 
should be treated as a party question, and 
if those who had formerly supported this 
measure should now turn round and oppose 
it for party reasons. On them, at least, 
would rest the responsibility if this at- 
tempt to close this much-agitated contro- 
versy should prove a failure. 

Mr. DUFFY said, it seemed to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in the remarks he had 
just made, had omitted two material ele- 
ments in his consideration of the question. 
The present Government were supported 
in that House by a number of Irish Mem- 
bers, who obtained their seats because 
they entered into an undertaking with 
their constituents to support no Govern- 
ment but one who undertook to make a 
Landlord and Tenants’ Bill, involving the 
principles of Sharman Crawford’s measure 
a Cabinet question. He now asked hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to make their election 
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between their promises to their constitu- 
ents and their allegiance to the Govern- 
ment. There was another element still 
more important. The noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) found, when forming 
his Government, that it was desirable to 
take into it certain Members representing 
the Irish constituencies. He accordingly 
appointed to office the two hon. and learn- 
ed Gentlemen opposite—the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals for Ireland—and subse- 
quently gave the office of Under Secretary 
for the Colonies to the hon. Member for 
the county of Carlow (Mr. J. Ball.) The 
hon. and learned Member for Ennis (Mr. 
J. D. FitzGerald) was one of a party of 
Irish Members, amounting to forty and 
upwards, who assembled together in Dub- 
lin, and came to a resolution to refuse 
their support, and to stand in opposition 
to any Government who did not make a 
Landlord and Tenant Bill, on the basis 
proposed by Sharman Crawford, a Cabiuet 
measure. Now, he (Mr. Duffy) wanted to 
know from the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland, if he were now pre- 
pared to endorse the statement of his right 
hon. colleague the Chief Secretary, or was 
he prepared to throw up his office. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Seeretary for 
the Colonies stood in the same position; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney Generai for Ireland (Mr. 
Keogh) did not simply stand in that posi- 
tion. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, on the most public occasions, made a 
declaration, and sealed it with a solemn 
oath, that he would support no Govern- 
ment who did not make a Landlord and Te- 
nant Bill, on the basis of Sharman Craw- 
ford’s Bill, a Cabinet measure. He wanted 
to know from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, therefore, if he were content 
with the limitation now proposed, or whe- 
ther he was going to dissolve his connec- 
tion with a Government who declined to 
make a Landlord and Tenant Bill, on the 
basis of Sharman Crawford’s Bill, a Cabi- 
net measure. If those hon. and learned 
Gentlemen had come to the conclusion 
that those pledges were to mean nothing, 
they would find it very difficult to main- 
tain before an Irish audience, or before 
those who were witnesses of the under- 
taking, that character which it would be 
satisfactory for the Members of that House 
to maintain. The measure submitted to 


the House by the hon. and learned Mem- 

ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) fell 

so far short of the wishes of the Irish peo- 
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ple that he (Mr. Duffy) was resolved that 
his support of it should depend upon the 
fact that the Government would make it a 
Cabinet measure, and carry it through this 
Session, and that no legerdemain should 
be again practised by which the measure 
would pass from their sight as if it had 
vanished through a trap-door never to be 
seen afterwards. He was sorry to see an 
hon. and learned English Member make 
himself the advocate in that House of a 
party opposed to any reform on this ques- 
tion, because, if he had the selection of a 
jury before whom he would desire to re- 
present the case of the Irish tenants with 
the certainty of a favourable verdict, it 
would be composed of an assembly of 
English landlords who did, without com- 
pulsion, what they sought to make the 
Irish landlords de by law. There were 
millions of Irish people in that country, 
and there was not one of them who would 
not prefer living in Ireland if the country 
were made fit to live in. The adoption of 
the alteration which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Horsman) had proposed would 
make the measure a complete farce, and 
were that course to be taken, he (Mr. 
Duffy) would infinitely prefer that the 
landlord and tenant question should be left 
as it was; and if the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny should further cur- 
tail his Bill, he (Mr. Duffy) would decline 
to vote, pro or con, on the question. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he would only 
trouble the House with a few observations 
at that late hour—eleven o’clock. He 
thought that, if any hon. Gentleman tra- 
velled in Ireland, he would come to only 
one conclusion, that there was something 
wrong in the system of tenure. Whether 
this was the fault of landlords or tenants 
he would not say, but any one who com- 
pared the cultivation of the land in that 
country with other countries, at all events, 
would say somebody was to blame. He 
thought blame attached to both parties 
—both landlords and tenants. But he 
thought it would best serve the cause of 
the latter by not endeavouring to recrimi- 
nate either on the one side or the other. 
No doubt faults existed on both sides, in 
many instances, and it was now desira- 
ble that some fair and equitable decision 
should be come to. On looking at the 
Bill, he asked himself whether it was cal- 
culated to settle the question at issue, and 
he came to the conclusion that it would 
not be anything like a boon to landlords or 
tenants as described by hon. Members. 
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With regard to the north of Ireland—a 
part of the country where considerable 
improvements had }3en made by small 
farmers at their own expense—he thought 
the Bill would scarcely affect it; for 
neither this Bil! nor any other Bill would 
be received as a substitute for that which 
tenants there already possessed. It was 
also absurd to think that it would be of 
any great practical benefit to the small 
farmer in the south of Ireland, and with 
regard to the class of large farmers in the 
south, he had no hesitation in saying that 
an eligible tenant ought to get from a 
landlord infinitely more favourable terms 
than this Bill would give him. He should, 
however, support the Bill; for the latter 
portion of it contained most valuable 
powers for making and carrying out vo- 
luntary arrangements. If any Irish te- 
nant came to him and asked him if he 
would be justified, in prudence, in laying 
out his capital on the improvements men- 
tioned in the schedule of this Bill, he 
would recommend him to go to his land- 
lord, and make the best arrangements he 
could under the latter clauses of the Bill; 
but he would add, also, that he should 
think he was a foolish man to lay out his 
capital on those things at all, because the 
landlord ought to do it. He saw a daily 
tendency in Ireland to a better state of 
things. The landlords were beginning to 
see that it was their interest as well as 
their duty to make these improvements on 
their estates, and he believed any tenant 
who laid out his capital on that species of 
improvement would be doing an imprudent 
thing. Reserving to himself the right of 
supporting any alteration he should deem 
desirable in Committee, he was, on the 
whole, disposed to give his hearty support | 
to the second reading of the Bill in the 
hope that the question would be satisfac- 
torily settled this Session. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he} 
sincerely regretted that the Government | 
should have permitted one of its members 
—the hon. and learned Gentleman the | 
Solicitor General for England—to embar- | 
rass the whole question by propounding a) 
doctrine which he would not able to repeat | 
in any Court in Westminster Hall without | 
subjecting himself to a castigation that he | 
would never forget. The House was con- | 
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tion of the principle of all covenants. The 
purchasers under the Encumbered Estates 
Act had hitherto held their land, as they 
thought securely, under a Parliamentary 
title, but by the doctrine of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, they were now 
told that a Parliamentary title meant no- 
thing. He would not further allude to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s monstrous 
proposition, but he trusted the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government would not 
again allow the subordinates of his admin- 
istration to render difficult the settlement 
of important questions. The other night 
he had come down prepared to vote for the 
Government proposition relative to copy- 
right, but the Solicitor General, after 
making a speech in its favour, gave up the 
clause in the last sentence of his speech. 
He would recommend the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Ireland on any 
future oecasion not to go back into history, 
not to remind the people of Ireland how 
they used to live in discord, but to address 


| himself to the present more cheering aspect 


of a united and friendly people, and bury 
the past in oblivion. He would beseech 
the right hon. Gentleman not to resuscitate 
the past evils and discords of Ireland in 
his future speeches, but to look to Ireland 
as it happily now was. It surely could 
not be the right hon. Gentleman’s ambi- 
tion to bring back and perpetuate the so- 
cial state which he had deplored. He 
hoped the House would allow the Bill to 
be read a second time without division. 
No one had yet moved an Amendment 
to this Bill, and he would remind the 
House that this was the third Session in 
which the question had been brought before 
Parliament, and that almost all the clauses 
had received the sanction of the House on 
former occasions. Public attention in Ire- 
land had been roused. The people looked 
to that House for a settlement of this sub- 
ject, and he hoped that the House would 
not, by rejecting the second reading, render 
it impossible for any legislation to take 
place this year. The people of Ireland 
who were waiting anxiously for the result 
of this debate, at present put confidence 
in the House. But if they found that Par- 
liament refused to entertain this subject in 
a spirit of justice, the time might come 
when their patience would be exhausted, 
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that might be taken to many of its pro- 
visions, and, therefore, hoping that the 
measure would be allowed to pass through 
its present stage without a division, he 
should yet reserve to himself the full right 
in Committee of recommending such alter- 
ations in the details as he might think 
necessary. 

Sm JOHN FITZGERALD said, he 
considered that the Bill related wholly to 
Ireland. In that country, when a tenant 
took land, he was obliged to erect farm 
buildings upon it at his own expense. 
When his lease expired there of course 
arose the question which was now before 
the House, whether or not he was to re- 
ceive compensation from the landlord for 
those buildings which he had erected, and 
which he must leave on the premises. At 
the expiration of the lease the land was 
become more valuable, and no renewal of 
the lease would be given except at a higher 
rent. No law at present in existence com- 
pelled the landlord to give to the tenant 
the compensation to which he was entitled; 
and this had caused, and was causing, the 
most alarming emigration of the Irish agri- 
cultural population. He gave his most 
hearty support to the measure. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, there was no- 
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thing novel in the principle of this Bill; it 
already existed in the tenant right of 


Ulster. If this Bill were bad, it would be 
@ serious restriction on the tenant rights 
of that province. At present the tenant 
there could sell his rights for the highest 
sum he could get for them. As for the 
landlords of Ireland, there were some as 
good as any to be found elsewhere; but 
there were also middling and very indif- 
ferent landlords. This Bill appeared to be 
intended to bring those middling and infe- 
rior landlords into the good practices of the 
better class ; and it would have the further 
effect of relieving a good landlord from 
the reproach of his bad neighbours. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, as 
there seems to be so general an agreement 
as to the second reading of this Bill— 
[‘* No, no!’’] I did not say the agreement 
was unanimous. But I say, as the great 
majority of this House appear disposed to 
agree to it, I do hope the House will de- 
termine to pass the second reading this 
evening without further debate. The 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to take with regard to this 
Bill has been fully and completely ex- 
plained by my right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary for Ireland; on that point, there- 
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fore, I have nothing to add to the state- 
ment which he has made. I differ from 
those who urge that this is not a proper 
time for settling this question; I think, on 
the contrary, that the present moment is 
one peculiarly favourable for the settle- 
ment of it. It is a question which has 
agitated the public mind in Ireland for 
many years past—which has given rise 
to great animosity, if I may so speak, at 
all events to strong differences of opinion, 
between different parties. The present 
moment is, as has been stated, one in 
which these differences do not run so high 
as they have done at former periods. It 
is a moment of general contentment and 
prosperity in Ireland; and I think that is 
precisely the time at which you will find 
the minds of men most disposed to come 
to a reasonable accommodation upon a 
question of great national and social in- 
terest. Sir, it is perfectly true that this 
Bill contemplates a condition of things in 
Ireland different from that which exists in 
England and in Scotland. But that dif- 
ference arises not from the fault of land- 
lords or of tenants. I acquit both classes 
of the blame of bringing about the con- 
dition of things which we are seeking to 
remedy. I concur entirely in what was 
stated by the hon. Member who has just 
sat down. Nay, I go further, Sir, than 
he did. He said there were good land- 
lords in Ireland. I say there are better 
landlords there than in almost any other 
country, landlords who do more for their 
tenants than the landlords of England do, 
or are required to do. There are, of 
course, exceptions; there are those who, 
from their limited means, are unable to 
afford to their tenants the same amount of 
| assistance that their richer neighbours af- 
| ford; but I repudiate entirely the whole- 
sale accusations which are made against 
the landlords of Ireland. Well, on the 
| other hand, people reproach the tenantry 
| of Ireland with being wanting in industry, 
‘and with being improvident. That charge 
| is equally unfounded. The tenantry of 
Ireland, when they receive encouragement, 
and have reason to believe that their ex- 
ertions will meet with a due reward, are 
as much inclined to industrious exertion as 
the tenantry of any part of the world. 
Sir, the evils of Ireland are to be traced 
to the history of Ireland. What is that 
history 2? Why, it is the history of civil 
war; of rebellion; of confiscation ; of 
wholesale and violent transfers of land 
from class to class; of penal laws; of the 
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exclusion of the largest class of the na- 
tion from the ordinary privileges of social 
existence—of the domination of a small 
minority professing one religion over a 
large majority professing another; of laws 
which aggravated those animosities which 
political and social inequalities were of 
course of themselves calculated to pro- 
duce. Well, Sir, those times are fortu- 
nately past ; those animosities are, I hope, 
for ever extinguished, together with the 
differences which created them, and which 
have been swept away. But there still re- 
main some effects, even though the causes 
have ceased to exist, and those effects be- 
long to the condition of things which this 
Bill is calculated and intended to remedy. 
In Ireland, up to about half a century ago, 
from the very circumstances under which 
the great proprietors derived their titles, 
land was not held and occupied in the way 
that it is in England and Scotland. It 
was let in large bulks by the owners to 
persons who sub-let it to others; and, 
perhaps, two or three gradations inter- 
posed between the owner and the actual 
occupier of the soil. But what was the 
tenure on which the land was occupied ? 
Land was let upon leases of preposterous 
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length; leases, for example, of sixty-one 


years and three lives. Well, what was 
then the position of the landlord and the 
tenant? The landlord was a stranger on 
his own estate. He had no control over 
those who occupied the land. He did not 
even know them—he felt no interest in 
them—and they had no sympathy with, or 
affection for, him. In this state of things 
there was no person who was interested 
in the improvement of the estate. Why 
should the owner improve the land? It 
was taken away from him by a long lease, 
and no improvement he could make would 
produce any advantage for him. Why 
should the middleman improve the land ? 
He had only a temporary tenure, and no 
improvement, therefore, that might be 
made would produce any advantage for 
him. Why should the occupying tenant 
improve the land? He had no induce- 
ment to do so, because he held at the will 
of the middleman. There was no party, 
therefore, connected with the cultivation 
of the land who had a strong interest in 
the soil. Well, then, when these long 
leases expired, the landlords, disgusted 
with the old practice, went to the other 
extreme; they would not give leases, or, 
if they were willing to give leases at all, 
the tenants, accustomed from their cbild- 
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hood to hear of nothing but leases of sixty- 
one years and two or three lives, refused 
to ask those leases which in England and 
Scotland are sufficient to secure improve- 
ments. To offer them a fourteen years’ 
lease, or even a twenty-one years’ lease, 
was to offer them what they did not think 
worthy of their acceptance. Well, then, 
that generated the state of things which 
had hitherto prevailed, under which the 
landlord has done very little for the im- 
provement of the land—I refer to the 
erection of buildings, and the setting up 
of boundary fences, contemplated in this 
Bill—all such things being left to the 
tenant. Now, so far as the prospective 
part of this Bill goes, nobody seems to ob- 
ject to its provisions ; the part of it which 
is objected to is the retrospective clause. 
Well, Sir, one cannot deny that, as a ge- 
neral rule, it is undesirable to interfere be- 
tween landlord and tenant, as it is to in- 
terfere between any other two parties in 
society who make bargains together. The 
best arrangement, undoubtedly, is in ge- 
neral to leave parties free to make what 
engagements they please ; and on general 
principle it is, I admit, objectionable to 
pass a retrospective clause altering the re- 
lative position of those who have acted 
on a certain understanding. But, on the 
other hand, I think that, looking at the 
position of Ireland, considering that land 
is there frequently held at will—that te- 
nants, in order to a due and profitable 
cultivation, have been obliged to make 
outlays which in other countries are made 
by the landlords, I think an exception, 
coupled with the conditions proposed by 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Horsman), may 
in this case fairly and properly be made. 
Now let us see generally how that would 
work. The enactment, combined with the 
restrictions and conditions proposed by my 
right hon. Friend, would give a tenant who 
was turned out a claim for compensation 
for any visible and tangible improvement 
by which he had added to the letting value 
of the property. Why should the land- 
lord turn him out? He would do so for 
one of two reasons, either because he had 
had a quarrel with the tenant, and wished 
to get rid of one who had become dis- 
agreeable to him, or because, seeing that 
the tenant had improved the value of the 
land, he thought that after ejecting him ~ 
he would secure to himself the benefit of 
his improvements, and let the land to 
another person at an increased rent. The 
latter proceeding would be an unworthy 
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one, it is a proceeding to which no ho- 
nourable landlord would resort, and to 
which assuredly no landlord whatever 
ought to be allowed to resort. With re- 
gard to the first cause which I have men- 
tioned, even supposing the landlord had 
had some difference with his tenant, if 
buildings had been raised which added 
to the value of the farm, an honourable 
man would say, ‘‘I will turn you out, but 
I will pay you for the buildings; though I 
dislike you, I will not apply the capital 
which you have invested to my own pro- 
fit.”’ I think, therefore, that, accompa- 
nied with the conditions to which I have 
referred, even the retrospective clause is 
one which this House might safely pass. 
Well, then, if this Bill is accompanied 
with the other Bill which on a former oc- 
casion accompanied its progress in Par- 
liament, I do think those Bills will go far 
to settle entirely those unfortunate differ- 
ences which have so long agitated certain 
parts of Ireland. It does not appear to 
me that they would in any case inflict indi- 
vidual injury, while they would quell the 
angry feeling which existed in Ireland on 
this subject. And if these Bills should 
Jead to the establishment of an improved 
relation between landlord and tenant—if 
they should lead to the introduction in 
Ireland of the system which prevails in 
England, under which the landlord invests 
his capital in his own property, and makes 
improvements which are estimated to in- 
crease the letting value of his farms—if 
the result should be to do away with pre- 
posterously long leases, and to introduce a 
state of things in which farms would be 
let for terms of moderate duration, I think 
a great improvement would be effected in 
the social condition of the country. I am, 
therefore, disposed not only to support the 
second reading of the Bill to-night, but in 
the event of the Amendments suggested 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Ireland being adopted, to give my best as- 
sistance in its passage through this House, 
and I should hope that, with the assistance 
of the Government in another place, the 
Bill might be passed into a law during the 
present Session. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, that the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) had argued as if 
the retrospective clause were a part of this 
Bill. He could not agree in that view, 
but thought that the principle of the Bill 
was that the existing law of landlord and 
tenant did not afford sufficient protection 
to tenants who might make improvements 
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on their farms. In voting for the second 
reading of the Bill, therefore, he did not 
consider that he was pledged to anything 
further than the affirmation of that prin- 
ciple. He could not see that the insertion 
of a retrospective clause should justify the 
rejection of the second reading. It could 
not be forgotten that when his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Napier) intro- 
duced a Bill having the same object in 
view, it had such a retrospective clause, 
and yet that Bill passed a second reading. 
If in the one case the House agreed to a 
second reading with such a clause, it might 
be said that hon. Members were equally 
bound on the other. After what had oc- 
curred—after looking at the question as it 
affected landlord and tenant in Ireland— 
after considering what Lord Derby had 
done in 1845, and subsequently by his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin—he thought 
it impossible to maintain that legislative 
interference was not required. There was 
no ground, then, for resisting the second 
reading. He was anxious, however, that 
| his vote should not be misunderstood. In 
voting for the second reading he did not 
pledge himself with respect to the retro- 
spective clause. After the opinions which 
at the last election hon. Gentlemen had 
expressed with regard to the settlement of 
this question—he had himself said he was 
favourable to a consideration of it—he 
thought that if the House were to refuse a 
second reading to the Bill, they would only 
add to the mischief which had already 
arisen. He was ready to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, and if there he found 
that the subject could not be treated with 
justice he could refuse his assent to the 
third reading. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he considered 
| the present Bill as far less objectionable 
'than that brought in by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier); but he 
had opposed that measure at the time, and 
was therefore perfectly consistent in op- 
posing the one now before the House. He 
had been perfectly astonished to find the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman bringing 
in a retrospective clause, after he had 
assured him that he never would do so. 
He (Colonel Dunne) thought that Lord 
Derby’s Government, of which he had 
been a Member, had acted upon this ques- 
tion with insincerity to those who supported 
them, and the right hon. Member the Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. Horsman) had 
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taunted them on that point with much | last Amendment for that which he had 


justice. 
the question, but after seeing the temper 
of the House he would not divide the House 
on the present occasion, but he would re- 
serve any opposition which he had for the 
consideration of the Bill in Committee. 

Viscount BERNARD said, he was 
anxious that it should be clearly under- 
stood with respect to the 14th clause whe- 
ther it would interfere with improvements 
under existing contracts. He should op- 
pose the retrospective clause. 

Mr. KEOGH said, they were specially 
exempted. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE was proceeding 
to reply, when 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had no right to reply, 
no Amendments having been made to the 
second reading. 

Mr. Serveant SHEE said, in explana- 
tion, that he desired nothing better than 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
reduce their intentions and wishes to clauses 
upon which he should be in a position to 
express an opinion when he saw them. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he should move 
the adjournment of the debate. He con- 
sidered that it was most injudicious to in- 
terfere with existing contracts. There 
was only one exception made for the whole 
of Ireland, and that was grounded upon 
the fact that the landlords of Ireland were 
too cruel and hardhearted to be trusted to 
deal fairly by their tenants. No reason 
had been shown why the House should 
agree to the policy of the 14th clause. 
Every one spoke of the great utility of the 
Bill when this clause was expunged—but 
no notice had been given whether it was 
the intention of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Serjeant Shee) to expunge it. 
If he refused to do so, in what position 
would the House be after it had assented 
to the second reading of the Bill? The 
clause could not be condemned in stronger 
terms than those of the noble Viscount the 
First Lord of the Treasury. He (Mr. 
Grogan) meant to give the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman an opportunity of stating 
his intentions, for he would move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that he had already moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

_Mr. GROGAN said, with the permis- 
sion of the House he would substitute the 





He admitted the difficulties of | previously moved. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months,” 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he understood 
that the House were agreed as to the pro- 
priety of reading the Bill a second time, 
and leaving the 14th clause open to any 
objection that might be raised to it in Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, if he was to 
understand that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) left 
the 14th clause an open question for the 
Committee, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would receive no further opposition 
from him (Mr. Whiteside). He wished, 


however, to state that the doctrine of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, speak~ 
ing on the part of the Government, was 
the most extraordinary doctrine in refer- 
ence to property that had ever fallen from 
the lips of a Law Officer of the Crown. 


He begged to remind the House that 
20,000,0001. of property had been pur- 
chased in Ireland on the faith of a Parlia- 
mentary title, and that title depended upon 
the fact that every purchase was concluded 
between the purchaser, the owner, and the 
tenant. If it were intended to reopen 
these purchases they might as well estab- 
lish a law of confiscation. 

Mr, P. O’BRIEN said, he was not pre- 
pared to enter into any compromise on the 
subject of the proposed elimination of the 
14th clause from the Bill, which he be- 
lieved to be the very essence of the Bill, 
but he would have no objection to consider 
the subject in Committee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
hon, and learned Member for Wallingford 
(Mr. Malins) ought to know, though, per- 
haps, the hon, and learned Member for 
Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) did not know, 
the difference between the case he (the 
Solicitor General) had put to the House, 
and the case which the hon. and learned 
Member for Wallingford represented him 
to have put. 
ed Member for Wallingford represented 
hiia to have put was the case of an express 
contract between landlord and tenant; but 
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those who had done him (the Solicitor Ge- 
neral) the honour to attend to what he 
said, knew very well that he stated the law 
applicable to a case where there was no 
express contract, but where the landlord 
had looked quietly on and had been tacitly 
a consenting party. 

Mr. MALINS said, that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General complained that 
he had not correctly represented what had 
fallen from him, because he had in the 
eases which he had cited referred to im- 
puted contracts. He had not understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to be re- 
ferring to that subject, and, if he did do 
so, it was clear that he was speaking on a 
subject nc then under the consideration 
of the House. He had understood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to apply those 
cases to the present Bill, and he thought 
that, in that case, he had shown that they 
were not applicable, and, if they were not 
applied to the Bill, then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been speaking to 
a subject not before the House. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 163; Noes 
50: Majority 113. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2° and committed for Thursday 
next. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1, agreed to. 

Clause 2, 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
point out the inequality in the proposed 
reduction of the duty on the different 
classes of sugar at the conclusion of the 
war, he should move to substitute the 
figures 12s. 3d. for 12s. 9d. in the second 
column of the schedule attached to the 
clause. 

Amendment proposed toleave out 12s. 9d. 
and to insert 12s. 3d. 

Mr. WILSON opposed the amendment, 
and explained the principle upon which the 
reduction was made. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he considered 
that the change proposed by the Govern- 
ment would be injurious to the sugar pro- 
ducers and consumers, and to all classes 
connected with the sugar trade. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he understood the 
proposition of the Government was to re- 
duce the duties by one-third, but unless 
they were prepared to vote that 4s. 6d. was 
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a third of 15s., he did not know how they 
could support the schedule in its present 
form. 

Question put, ‘That 12s. 9d. stand 
part of the Schedule.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 99; 
Noes 48: Majority 51. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, as the Committee 
had decided by a majority of more than 
two to one that 4s. 6d. was the third of 
l5s., he thought it was useless to press 
the amendment of which he had given no- 
tice. At the same time he believed the 
two ‘drops’ in sugar would be attended 
with very vexatious consequences, both to 
dealers and consumers. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he also con- 
sidered that the change would be produc- 
tive of much inconvenience. 

After a few words from the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer, the clause was agreed 
to. 

The other clauses of the Bill were also 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, May 5, 1855. 
Mixvute.] Punic Brrt.—Rorat Assent.—Loan. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, May 5, 1855. 


House met, and having gone through 
the business on the Paper, 
The House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 7, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Popsiic Birts.—1* Fisheries (British 
Islands and France); Church Patronage Trans- 
fer. 

2* Affirmations (Scotland) ; Income Tax. 


THE CRIMEAN MEDALS—QUESTION. 

Lorp VIVIAN begged to ask the noble 
Lord the Minister of War how it happened 
that the issue of the medals for Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkerman had been so long 
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postponed ? The fortune of War had al- 
ready carried to their last account many of 
the gallant men who had helped to gain 
the victories won in the Crimea, and he 
hoped, therefore, that rewards intended 
to be bestowed upon them would not be 
longer delayed. 

Lorv PANMURE was able to inform 
the noble Lord that in the course of a 
week or two the Crimean medal, with the 
clasps for Alma, Balaklava, and Inker- 
man, would be ready; while he could as- 
sure their Lordships that no one regretted 
more than he did the delay which had 
taken place in their preparation. With 
regard, however, to the higher honours to 
be conferred on the officers, namely, the 
decoration of the Order of the Bath, the 
delay which had arisen in bestowing them 
originated in the, as yet, non-fulfilment of 
the prescribed rules of the Order. For, 
as their Lordships might be aware, accord- 
ing to those rules, it was requisite that 
the names of all the officers who were 
to receive the decoration should first be 
mentioned in the publie despatches, and 
then inserted in the Gazette. In the pre- 
sent case that had not, up to this time, been 
done, and hence the delay. But, in order 
to prevent any further delay taking place, 


he had written to Lord Raglan, calling 
upon him to forward a despatch, enclosing 
the names of all the officers whom he 
considered entitled to receive that distinc- 
tion. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY hoped 
that for the future they would learn a 


lesson from their enemies. Their Lord- 
ships might perhaps be aware that at the 
present moment there were in London 
more than one Russian medal, with the 
stamp of ‘‘ Inkerman ”” upon it, granted to 
Russian soldiers for distinguished bravery 
in that action. Now that circumstance 
proved that in other countries greater dis- 
patch could be used in the preparation of 
medals than in England. 

Lorv PANMURE said, the fact of the 
Russian army having already received a 
medal for Inkerman was easily explained. 
It was well known that a medal for Sebas- 
topol was actually prepared at the moment 
of the battle, and all that the authorities 
had to do was to affix the name of Inker- 
man to the medal with means existing on 
the spot. 

Eart GREY hoped that due caution 
would be observed in the distribution of 
the honours of the Bath. The rule which 
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required that the names of the persons 
who received the Order of the Bath should 
have appeared in the Gazette was adopted 
with the view to prevent that honour being 
conferred, except in cases of most distin- 
guished service; but, in the present in- 
stance, he dreaded very much, unless that 
consideration was kept in view, the men- 
tion of names in the Gazette would be far 
more indiscriminate than upon former oc- 
casions. In the Peninsular war the Duke 
of Wellington was most careful only to 
report the names of those for that honour 
who had done some especial service. By 
degrees, however, the practice of mention- 
ing names in the Gazette had come to be 
so extended, that the published list was 
tantamount simply to a statement of the 
officers engaged in the particular service 
recorded. He was much mistaken, how- 
ever, if a perseverance in the practice 
would not tend to render the honour value- 
less in the eyes of those on whom it was 
conferred; while, at the same time, he 
could not help thinking that this calling 
upon Lord Raglan to state in a despatch 
the names of all the officers whom he 
deemed worthy of the honour, would con- 
duce to increase the mischief rather than 
otherwise. If it was determined that all 
officers who had distinguished themselves 
should receive the decoration of the Bath, 
the best course would have been to advise 
Her Majesty to issue a new statute pro- 
viding for their appointment, and dispens- 
ing with the particular portion of the ori- 
ginal statute which caused the present 
delay. Such a course would have been by 
no means unprecedented, as especial sta- 
tutes had constantly been issued where the 
ordinary ones were not sufficient to meet 
the demands of the moment. 


AFFIRMATIONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, in moving that this 
Bill be now read a second time, said, that 
their Lordships would have no difficulty in 
sanctioning a measure the object of which 
was to extend to Scotland an advantage 
now enjoyed in the rest of the United 
Kingdom, and to allow witnesses appear- 
ing in a court of justice, who had con- 
scientious seruples to the taking of oaths, 
when that was proved to the satisfaction 
of the presiding Judge, to make affirma- 
tion instead. He had been informed by 
Members of the right reverend bench that 
those scruples were not confined to Dis- 
senters, but were shared in by many who 
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were sincere members of the Church of 
England, and who grounded their objec- 
tions on the words of our Lord, as well as 
on the phraseology of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. The Bill which provided for the 
satisfaction of those scruples as regarded 
E gland, by the last clause in it expressly 
exempted Scotland ; but the fact was, that 
that those scruples were more prevalent in 
Scotland than in England. The English 
Bill confined the power of dispensing with 
oaths to courts of civil judicature ; whereas 
by the present Bill it would extend also to 
criminal courts: but he should propose 
in Committee to restrain the enacting 
clause to courts of civil judicature, leay- 
ing Her Majesty, at the same time, 
power to extend it to criminal courts 
by Order in Council, if it were considered 
advisable. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW thought that 
their Lordships could hardly be aware of 
the extent to which the English Bill had 
been altered in the House of Commons. 
Regardless of the feeling which had been 
over and over again expressed by their 
Lordships with regard to Lord Denman’s 
and other similar Bills, they had so altered 
it that every individual in this kingdom 
who chose to say that he had a conscien- 
tious objection to taking an oath, whether 
in a court of justice, on affidavit, or any 
court of record, would be at liberty, with 
the consent of the Judge, to make an 
affirmation instead of an oath. No doubt, 
if the measure were a good one for the 
rest of the kingdom, it should be extended 
to Scotland. He asked their Lordships to 
contrast their proceeding in the present 
instance with that which they adopted in 
another, While oaths were about to be 
dispensed with in every court of justice in 
the kingdom, their Lordships still tena- 
ciously adhered to the necessity of every 
member of the House taking oaths at the 
table which he might believe to be false 
and improper. He trusted that in a short 
time their Lordships would no longer be 
called upon to take those oaths, to which 
so many Peers conscientiously objected ; 
for how was it possible to assert that the 
Pope had no spiritual authority in this 
country, when every one knew that he 
had, and that we endowed achools and 
colleges for the express purpose of culti- 
vating Roman Catholicism ? 

Lorp CAMPBELL wished to set his 
noble Friend right in one particular. The 
only alteration which the Commons had 
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made in the Bill of last year was to 
extend it to affidavits, which it did not 
include when it left their Lordships’ 
House. 

Bill read 2%, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Thursday 
next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, May 7, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Positc Brirs.—1° Sewers (House 
Drainage). 
3° Parliamentary Representation (Scotland) Act 
Amendment ; Intestacy (Scotland). 


POOR LAW RELIEF TO FAMILIES OF 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS—QUESTION. 


Coronet KNOX said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board 
whether, among the exceptions to the en- 
trance into the workhouse, the following 
was one, namely, ‘‘ where any such person 
shall be the wife or child of any ablebodied 
man, who shall be in the service of Her Ma- 
jesty as a soldier, sailor, or marine ;’’ and 
whether, therefore, the wife or child of a 
soldier might not demand relief without be- 
ing compelled to enter the workhouse. 

Mr. BAINES: In reply, Sir, to the 
question of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, I beg to state that poor persons of 
this class cannot legally insist upon outdoor 
relief if the guardians for any particular 
reason think it right to administer relief in 
the workhouse. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the guardians in every union in Eng- 
land and Wales are at perfect liberty to 
give them outdoor relief if they think fit 
to do so. Even in those unions where the 
prohibitory order, as it is called, renders 
outdoor relief to the ablebodied generaily 
illegal, there is an express exception in fa- 
vour of the wife or child of any soldier, 
sailor, or marine, in Her Majesty’s service. 
The same rule applies to the wife or child 
of any militiaman on duty. The result is, 
that the discretion of the guardians in giv- 
ing outdoor relief to poor persons of this 
class is wholly unfettered either by the ge- 
neral law or by any order of the Poor Law 
Board; and I ain happy to be able to add 
that, so far as my information goes, the 
guardians throughout the country are ex- 
ercising this discretion in a very considerate 
and humane spirit. 
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THE VIENNA CONFERENCES—QUESTION, 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it is now about 
a fortnight since the House of Commons 
were informed that the negotiations at 
Vienna had proved unsuccessful, and it is 
exactly a week since the unsuccessful ne- 
gotiator reappeared in this House. I wish 
to know whether the protocols of the con- 
ferences, which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment promised to produce, are ready to 
be laid upon the table, and if not, when 
they will be. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I am not able, 
Sir, to give a definite answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s question. I know, how- 
ever, that my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs is preparing 
the papers to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers for presentation, and that they 
will be laid before the House on the earliest 
possible day. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I beg to give notice 
then, Sir, that I shall to-morrow ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, whether they can 
inform us positively on what day these pro- 
tocols will be laid upon the table; and, un- 
less they can promise that the papers shall 
be produced very speedily, I shall call on 
the House to express an. opinion on the 
subject. 

Viscount PALMERSTON, having sub- 
sequently entered the House, said that the 
papers would be ready the next day, and 
that the cause of the delay which had 
taken place in their presentation, was the 
temporary illness of a person in the Foreign 
Office, in whose department it lay to trans- 
late papers of that description. 


ARMY—MILITARY DRESS, &c.— 
QUESTION. 

Sm GILBERT HEATHCOTE said, he 
would beg to ask the hon. Under Secretary 
for War, whether the improvements and 
amelioration announced last year in the 
dress and accoutrements of the army, with 
& view to render them less cumbrous and 
embarrassing, and more adapted to the re- 
quirements of actual service, particularly 
as to stocks, knapsacks, d&c., had been car- 
ried out, ana to what extent, both at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL in reply, 
said, that the improvements which it had 
been determined to make in the dress and 
accoutrements of the army had, he believ- 
ed, been carried out as far as circum- 
stances would allow, but, of course, some 
time must necessarily elapse before they 
were universally adopted. With regard to 
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accoutrements, new acooutrements were 
only issued when they were required, but 
when it was necessary that they should be 
issued, those of the new pattern were sup- 
plied. Alterations had been made in the 
knapsacks, which would relieve the troops 
of about one-third the weight they formerly 
carried, and all knapsacks now issued were 
of the new pattern. The old stiff leather 
stocks had been abolished, and in their 
place stocks of a light elastic substance 
had been adopted. The troops in the co- 
lonies had been furnished for the current 
year with clothing of the old pattern, but 
clothing of the new pattern had been sup- 
plied to the army in the Crimea. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Gentleman whether he had 
received any report representing that the 
new stock was infinitely worse than the 
old one. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he had 
reason to believe, on the contrary, that it 
was infinitely better. 


Contingent — Question. 


THE SARDINIAN CONTINGENT— 
QUESTION, 


Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, that 
there seemed to be some inconsistency in 
the statements which had been made in 
that and the other -House of Parliament, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
with reference to the Commissariat ar- 
rangements for the Sardinian Contingent. 
It had been stated that the original agree- 
ment was, that the Sardinian Government 
should supply the contingent with one 
month’s provisions, and that after that 
time the contingent should depend entirely 
for their supplies upon the English Com- 
missariat. He begged, therefore, to ask 
what was the nature of the arrangement 
that had been entered into. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
arrangement was, that for whatever period 
the Sardinian Government provided sup- 
plies, in the first instance, for their force, 
after the lapse of that time the Sardinian 
Contingent should draw their supplies from 
the British Commissariat, the Sardinian 
Government paying for those supplies. I 
will also take this opportunity of stating, 
that on this day week my noble Friend at 
the head of the War Department (Lord 
Panmure) will explain, in his place in the 
other House of Parliament, the arrange- 
ments Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to make, with the view of consolidating 
several military departments of the Ad- 
ministration. 
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ARMY—INVALIDED OFFICERS— 
QUESTION. 

Cotoye. NORTH said, he begged to 
ask the hon. Under Secretary for War, if 
Her Majesty’s Government would take into 
consideration the position of those officers 
who had returned to this country from the 
Crimea wounded, and who were now in 
London for the purpose of attending the 
medical board, or for military medical at- 
tendance; and, in the absence of an hos- 
pital for officers, hire furnished houses 
for their accommodation, and grant them 
those medical comforts which their cases 
required. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the medical board, he believed, met twice 
a week, and if it were found necessary, 
they would hold more frequent meetings. 
The hon. and gallant Member seemed not 
to be aware, that under the existing regu- 
lations gratuities were allowed to officers 
to cover the expenses incurred during the 
time they were suffering from the effects 
of wounds. 

CotonEL NORTH said, this was not at 
all the answer he wished to have. The 
matter was of so much consequence to the 
officers of the army, and especially to those 
of the junior grades, that he would take an 


early opportunity of bringing the subject 
under the consideration of the House. 


THE INDIAN ARMY—QUESTION. 

Sir ERSKINE PERRY said, he wish- 
ed to ask the right hon. President of the 
Board of Control whether, in Her Majes- 
ty’s Commissions granting military rank 
to officers in the service of the East India 
Company, the words ‘ in the East Indies 
only’ were in future to be omitted; or, 
whether it was merely intended, under the 
order which appeared in The Gazette of 
Tuesday the lst day of May, to grant so- 
cial rank and precedence, and not general 
military rank. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, the hon. 
Gentleman had not quoted quite correctly, 
the words now used in the Royal Commis- 
sions given to officers in the service of the 
East India Company. The words were, 
not ‘‘in the East Indies only,’”’ but ‘in 
the East Indies,” the word “ only” having 
been omitted by the Duke of Wellington 
in 1842 for a special object, and in 1854, 
from the general brevet, by Lord Hardinge. 
Since the issue of the memorandum, Lord 
Hardinge had sent written instructions to 
Sir William Gomm, directing that the 
words ‘‘and honorary rank in all parts of 
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the world”’ should be inserted in all future 
Commissions. The intention of the me. 
morandum published in The Gazette was, 
that wherever officers of the East India 
Company’s service came in contact with 
those of Her Majesty’s service, their re- 
spective rank should be settled, not by 
their belonging to the East India Com- 
pany’s service or to Her Majesty’s service, 
but by the title and date of their Commis- 
sions; and he thought the effect would be 
to facilitate the employment of officers 
wherever their services were required, 
while it would by no means fetter the dis- 
cretion of the Commander in Chief, under 
the guidance of the Government, with re- 
spect to the appointment to commands in 
all parts of the world of those officers who 
were considered most eligible, whether they 
belonged to Her Majesty’s service or to the 
Company’s service. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM— QUESTION, 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, it will doubtless 
be in the recollection of hon. Members, 
that I gave notice of my intention to pro- 
pose certain Resolutions to this House, 
and I wish, for the convenience of the 
House and of the Government, to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he will give 
me any day for bringing forward my Reso- 
lutions. If the noble Lord does not give 
me a day, I must propose them on going 
into Committee of Supply. I also wish 
to know when the Returns for which I 
moved some time since will be laid upon 
the table. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I really, 
Sir, cannot undertake to find the hon. 
Gentleman a day; he must find one for 
himself. 

Mr. LAYARD: Then, I shall bring 
the Resolutions forward on an early day, 
on the Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he 
begged to inform the hon. Gentleman 
that, as the Returns for which he had 
moved were very voluminous, their pre- 
paration would necessarily occupy a con- 
siderable time, but he would take care 
that they were produced without any un- 
necessary delay. 


NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTIES BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“« That the Bill be now read a third time.” 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he did not mean 
to oppose the Motion for the third reading, 
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but there were several Amendments which 
he hoped it was not too late to introduce 
into the Bill. One of the clauses fixed 
fifteen days as the period during which a 
newspaper could pass through the post. 
Now, if a newspaper was to be stamped at 
all, what possible objection could there be 
to its being sent through the post for a 
longer period than fifteen days? He 
hoped, therefore, that that clause would be 
omitted. Again, he thought a drawback 
should be allowed on account of stamps on 
newspapers not put in circulation. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the reason for the limit of 
fifteen days was, that abuses had occurred 
in sending old newspapers through the post 
for the purposes of sale, but if the House 
should think the limit too narrow, he had 
no objection to extend it to thirty days. 
As soon as the Bill became law, it was the 
intention of the Government to issue a 
lower scale of rates for printed matter not 
included within the definition of periodical 
publications, and if any old copies of a 
newspaper or other periodical publication 
should be in the possession of an editor or 
proprietor, it would be competent to him, 
after the expiration of the fifteen days, 
mentioned in the Bill, to affix an ordinary 
postage stamp, and send them through the 

ost. He hoped that arrangement would 
e satisfactory to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HADFIELD: Perfectly satisfac- 
tory ; but what about the drawback ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed that at present no 
allowance was made for spoiled stamps; 
but he should inquire into the subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he was sorry to 
hear that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to extend the time for the trans- 
mission of newspapers. [The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer: No.] He had under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say he 
was willing to extend it from fifteen to 
thirty days. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said his remark on the subject was 
that if the House should evince a strong 
wish to extend the period from fifteen to 
thirty days, he would not oppose it, but 
that his own opinion was that fifteen days 
Was a reasonable period. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, they all knew that 
when it was understood that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was willing to do 
Something more than he thought reason- 
able there was generally a probability of a 
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change. He (Mr. Bright) believed the 
system of re-transmission to be bad from 
beginning to end, and that the House and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
contemplate its abolition at no distant 
re This question of re-transmission 

ad been urged by the newspapers as one 
of great advantage to them and to the 
public, but he did not believe it was of 
any advantage whatever. It was much 
better for newspaper proprietors that every 
person who read a paper should buy one 
for himself than that he should receive it 
at third or fourth hand. He would suggest 
also that the monopoly practically given to 
certain paper-makers by the system of 
having only four places where the com- 
pulsory stamp could be affixed should be 
abolished. A paper manufacturer in the 
neighbourhood of one of those places had 
a great advantage over those whose works 
were situated at a distance. A gentleman 
in Bristol had informed him that it was 
necessary to send paper to be stamped to 
London, and to take it back again at a 
great expense, in consequence of this ar- 
rangement. The only places where the 
stamps could be affixed were London, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and he 
thought the sooner such a system was 
abolished the better, He should be ready 
to support the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in a proposal that the re-transmission of 
newspapers should be abolished, and that 
every man on putting a newspaper in the 
post office should pay the postage in the 
same manner that every man paid it when 
he put a letter into it. The sooner they 
came to that simple system the better, he 
believed, would it be for the newspapers of 
the country. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Manchester should be 
the last man to talk of abolishing the sys- 
tem of retransmission. That hon. Member 
was in the habit of telling them that the 
agricultural districts were less enlightened 
than the towns; but how were they to be 
politically enlightened, except by the cir- 
culation among them of newspapers? By 
means of news-rooms one newspaper might 
be made to serve twenty or thirty people 
in a town; but it was very different in the 
country. A newspaper, after being read 
by one subscriber in the country, was sent 
perhaps three or four miles off to another, 
and so on for ten days or a fortnight be- 
fore it had reached all the subscribers. 
These people had their friends and families 
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in distant parts of the country, in many 
instances in poor circumstances, and it 
was only by retransmission that intelli- 
gence could be conveyed to them. He 
had voted against the second reading of 
the Bill because he thought it would ope- 
rate with injustice to existing interests. 
He had not had the good fortune to hear 
the splendid speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. Lytton), 
but in conversation his hon. Friend told 
him that the Bill would communicate great 
blessings to the country, and his (Mr. 
Cayley’s) reply was that he would not 
purchase them at the expense of justice, 
and he did not believe that this Bill was a 
just Bill by any means. He must say that 
he was astonished at what occurred in 
Committee on this Bill in reference to one 
point. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having ad- 
verted to the manner in which articles in 
some of the newspapers were transferred 
with impunity to others, said he was will- 
ing, in deference to a feeling of justice, to 
introduce into the measure a remedy for 
that injustice. There was not a single 
speaker but admitted the existing injustice, 
but the Committee seemed so much im- 
pressed with the impracticability of reme- 
dying it that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at last withdrew his proposition. 
Afterwards another proposition was brought 
before the House, which, it appeared, 
would have been accepted as a protection 
for existing interests in substitution for a 
copyright protection—namely, an exten- 
sion of the size or weight of newspapers 
transmissible through the post; and yet, 
though nobody denied the practicability of 
that proposition, just in the same way as 
nobody had denied the justice of the other, 
it was not carried. Under these cireum- 
stances it was his intention, in the event 
of the rejection of the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Enniskillen 
(Mr. Whiteside), which was to the effect 
that newspapers should be transmissible 
through the post up to the weight of six 
ounces, to take the sense of the House on 
the question “that the Bill do pass.” 
However great might be the advantages 
of this measure, of which, nevertheless, 
he was somewhat doubtful, or however 
anxious he might be to spread truth and 
good information through the country in 
every direction, he would not consent to 
purchase those advantages at the expense 
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he repeated that he was doubtful whether 
the measure would have the effect of 
spreading truth and good information 
through the country. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he had under- 
stood that the object of this Bill was to bring 
newspapers into their normal state, and 
not to continue the retransmission of them. 
He had always thought that newspapers 
should be allowed to spring up wherever 
they were wanted—and if that view was 
sound, why should they endeavour to prop 
up existing newspapers by means of re- 
transmission? In the Committee on 
Stamp Duties some proprietors of Ame- 
rican newspapers were examined, and they 
all stated that their newspapers were sus- 
tained not by a system of retransmission 
but by cheapness of price. In America 
country people bought a newspaper for a 
cent; in England they would assuredly 
have newspapers at a penny, if not a half- 
penny. It was cheapness that they should 
encourage, and not retransmission. 

Mr. DUFFY said, he could not under- 
stand the argument of the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright). It might 
be desirable to abolish the penny stamp, 
but so long as it continued, newspapers 
should have the same advantages which 
they had hitherto enjoyed. A great prac- 
tical evil would arise from the abolition of 
the system of retransmission, and even 
from the limit of fifteen days defined in 
the Bill. At present there was only one 
mail in the month to Australia. If there 
were no power of retransmission, compa- 
ratively few papers could be sent to Aus- 
tralia and the other colonies; while, under 
the clause as it stands, there would be 
thirteen daily papers every month which 
could never be sent to Australia at all. 
Then, again, it would occasion much cost 
and loss of time at the Post Office to ex- 
amine newspapers for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether they were posted after 
the allowed period. He therefore asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to extend 
the limit for posting newspapers to a month 
after the publication, or to leave the pro- 
vision on this point altogether out of the 
Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the clause to which the 
hon. Member referred was not intended to 
apply to the postage of newspapers for the 
colonies ; and, to make this clearer, he 
was ready to insert the words “ places 





of justice and of existing interests. Still, 
Mr. Cayley 


within the United Kingdom.” 
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Mr. VANSITTART said, it was his 
intention to move that the Bill be read a 
third time that day six months. He con- 
sidered that he was justified in making 
this Motion, notwithstanding the large 
majority in its favour on a former occasion, 
because since then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had brought forward his Bud- 
get, imposing a great amount of taxation 
on the people. Moreover, he could not 
find any one thoroughly pleased with the 
Bill. All agreed to dissent to it, except 
the hon. Members for Manchester, and, as 
far as he had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the feelings of people, the measure did 
not seem to be wished for at all. The 
chief reason which existed for the intro- 
duction of the present Bill was the diffi- 
culty which the law officers laboured under 
of defining what was a newspaper ; but he 
did not see how that difficulty was to be 
got rid of, unless the system of taking 
securities was altogether abandoned. It 
was agreed on all hands that great injus- 
tice might arise from the measure, and 
that the character of our press ran some 
danger of being injured by it, because, if 
the profits of the newspapers were injured, 
the character of the newspapers must fall. 
Seeing, then, that great injustice might be 
effected by the Bill if it should pass, and 
that a great amount of revenue would be 
perilled by it, he felt he was justified in 
moving that the Bill be read a third time 
that day six months, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he voted 
against the original introduction of the 
Bill simply on the ground that it was very 
unadvisable that, when the financial state 
of the country was not before the House, 
they should determine to part with any 
portion of the revenue; but upon the 
merits of the Bill itself he was not dis- 
posed to reject it, and therefore he should 
vote against the Amendment. He must 
say one word in allusion to the remark of 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should take the earliest opportunity 
of getting rid of the retransmission of 
newspapers altogether. He agreed with 
that hon. Gentleman, that they had a deep 
interest in the diffusion of political intelli- 
genee and useful information by means of 
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newspapers, but they had an equal interest 
in taking care that newspapers should be 
of the highest possible class, and that they 
should be conducted by men of character 
and intelligence; and believing as he did 
that the power of retransmission was a 
premium on the highest class of news- 
papers, he should be sorry to see it abo- 
lished, and he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would never consent to any 
such measure. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, from what 
has fallen from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I fear I must assume that the 
right hon. Gentleman will not consent to 
the Amendments which I have put on the 
paper, and I have no alternative, therefore, 
but to oppose the further progress of this 
Bill. It is never too late to do justice, 
and, as I am of opinion that I have been 
instrumental in doing an act of injustice, 
it is my duty, so far as I can, to remedy 
it. I do not blame the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for bringing forward this Bill, 
for I am not sure that it is his original 
measure. The House will do well to con- 
sider the extraordinary state in which this 
Bill now appears before it ; various clauses 
have appeared, disappeared, and reappear- 
ed during its progress, and it is, indeed, 
very difficult at this moment accurately to 
understand the precise position in which 
the Bill stands. I wish, for a moment, 
however, to direct the attention of the 
House to the effect of the clauses which 
the right hon. Gentleman has proposed 
and which have been rejected. Take, for 
instance, the clause which the right hon. 
Gentleman has proposed for the purpose of 
giving to the newspaper press a copyright 
in their productions. Now, why did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose that clause ? 
I hope I am doing him no injustice in say- 
ing that I think he proposed it from a con- 
scientious belief that this Bill would work 
a serious injustice on existing newspapers. 
I put it to the reasoning mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he does not, by 
the fact of his having proposed such a 
clause, placed himself in the position of 
having admitted before Parliament and 
the country that he was about to inflict an 
injury on existing interests, and that he felt 
himself bound, therefore, to provide a re- 
medy. The right hon. Gentleman attempt- 
ed to apply a remedy, but upon discussion 
I was unfortunately compelled to move the 
rejection of his elause, because I felt the 
remedy he proposed to be perfectly impos- 
sible in practice. We have therefore now 
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the admission of the Minister that he meant 
to do an injustice, and that it was his duty 
to remedy it, and we have also the fact 
that he did attempt a remedy, but failed 
in the attempt. A failure in an attempt 
to remedy an injustice to existing interests 
is a very serious thing for this House, which 
is the natural guardian of property, to ad- 
mit, and I would respectfully ask those 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who support this 
Bill, on what principle they think them- 
selves at liberty to injure property which 
is the result of a combination of skill, in- 
tellect, money, industry, and energy, pro- 
ducing a corresponding effect on the public 
mind. Now that is what this Bill does. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has fail- 
ed in his attempt to remedy this injustice ; 
but when was it ever before decided that 
a failure to furnish a remedy for injustice 
justified legislation of this kind? If this 
Bill passes without a clause protecting 
copyright, a certain class of newspapers, 
which will be called into existence by the 
change in the law, will appropriate the 
labour and industry of others to their own 
use and profit. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gib- 
son) opposed the clause relating to the su- 
perficial extent of newspapers, but on what 
argument? It only referred, he said, to 
one particular journal, and only to the par- 
ticular portion of that journal which was 
called the supplement, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman further maintained was no 
portion of the newspaper. The sheet that 
contains advertisements no part of a news- 
paper! What a strange argument for the 
representative of a great commercial com- 
munity to make use of! The 55 Geo. 
III.—a very sensible Act, by the way 

which refers only to Ireland, expressly de- 
fines a newspaper to be a periodical which 
contains any number of advertisements ex- 
ceeding two; therefore we have a Parlia- 
mentary declaration, that the very definition 
of a newspaper is, that it contains adver- 
tisements. The right hon. Gentleman must 
be well aware that there is no portion of 
the contents of a newspaper which is more 
beneficial to his constituents than that very 
portion which he would not permit to travel 
free by post. The papers which the right 
hon. Gentleman is so anxious to see spring 
up in all directions may contain much that 
may be injurious to public morals and man- 
ners; but there can be no doubt that the 
supplement contains a great deal that is 
useful to every interest in the State. No 
man is justified in giving a vote in refer- 
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ence to property either according to his 
feelings or his prejudice; his reason ought 
to be convinced, and I hope, therefore, that 
hon. Members will not decide on this ques- 
tion without considering it fairly and im- 
partially. Now, what is it that renders 
these supplements necessary? It is not 
the excess of advertisements, but the ex- 
cess of news; and the supplement there- 
fore, I say, is undeniably part of the paper. 
Suppose 400 advertisements are brought 
to Zhe Times newspaper for insertion in 
one day; if there are no Parliamentary 
debates, no speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or the able men around him, to be 
reported ; if there are no police reports, no 
important news from Sebastopol, no Vien- 
na conferences to be communicated to the 
public, then there would be some corners 
to spare, and these advertisements would 
appear in the main body of that paper; but 
if there are Parliamentary debates, law re- 
ports, foreign intelligence, and such things 
to be inserted, they push these advertise- 
ments from the place where they would 
otherwise appear and it becomes necessary 
to supply that portion of the paper which 
is called the supplement, and which really 
ought to be part of the newspaper. But 
the argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester is this; because 


you give so much news to the public, which 
fills the main part of your paper, and be- 
cause you give a supplement containing 
advertisements useful to all classes, there- 
fore, you shall not send your paper by 


post, for its weight exceeds 40z. Now, a 
more unjust argument than that I cannot 
conceive. Iam not aware, however, that 
the Post Office authorities have anywhere 
shown that they cannot carry 60z. as well 
as 4o0z. The great authority, Mr. Row- 
land Hill, has stated that the carriage of 
newspapers, so far as their size is con- 
cerned, makes very little addition to the 
trouble of the Post Office. The injury to 
the revenue is not proved, and you propose, 
therefore, to do a positive injustice to an 
existing interest, for the sake of avoiding 
a problematical injury to the revenue. But 
I cannot conceive on what possible ground 
this arbitrary line has been drawn between 
4o0z. and 6oz. It is a Post Office regu- 
lation, it is said ; but what is the necessity 
for it? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester professes to be 
desirous of seeing a number of new papers 
arise which will carry news through all 
parts of the country ; but if a paper is su- 
perior in intellect and energy, and if it 
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is not the only absurdity. Why did you 
abolish the duty on advertisements? Sim- 

ly because it was for the benefit of men 
of industry and enterprise—of men en- 
gaged in commerce and in manufactures— 
of employers and employed—that they 
should all be able to make their wants 
known as cheaply as possible. That was 
your object in taking off the duty on ad- 
vertisements, but after doing that you 
perversely reimpose it, to a certain extent, 
by putting an additional tax on that parti- 
cular journal which contains the greatest 
number of advertisements. Now, what 
says that great teacher of political eco- 
nomy, Mr. M‘Culloch, on this question ? 
I commend his words to the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has taken 
so leading a part in regard to this measure, 
and with whom Mr. M‘Culloch ought to be 
an authority. In his recent treatise on 
“the Principles and Influence of Taxa- 
tion,’ that eminent writer says— 


“ The newspaper duties produce about 355,000. 
a year, and, being as moderate as can well be de- 
sired, we see no reason why they should be either 
reduced or repealed. They can hardly, indeed, 
be properly called duties, but are rather to be 
regarded as a payment. for the trouble and ex- 
pense attending the conveyance and distribution 
of newspapers by post, for which no charge is 
made, But it is said that this charge should be 
exactly apportioned, or that it should be laid only 
on the newspapers which are actually put into the 
Post Office. And it has in this view been pro- 
posed to repeal the stamp duty on newspapers, 
and to impose in its stead a charge of 1d, on all 
newspapers sent by post ; but we incline to think 
that a commutation of this sort would be not a 
little objectionable. Its obvious tendency would 
be to confine the circulation of newspapers to the 
districts within which they are published—a re- 
sult which is not at all to be desired. At present 
The Times and other London journals, display- 


ing the greatest talent, and embracing the most | 


varied information, are distributed all over the 
country at about the same price as the local and 
inferior journals. But were the proposed plan 
adopted, the charge for postage being added to 
the price of the metropolitan journals would 
make them decidedly dearer than the local pa- 
pers; and people in very many, or rather, per- 
haps, in the great majority of instances, would be 
disposed to prefer the cheaper, though inferior 
Journal, published at their door, to the superior, 
but dearer journal of the capital. This would be 
4 serious disadvantage, and by depreciating the 
quality of the journals circulating over the coun- 
try, and fostering local prejudices, would far more 
than neutralise the advantages which it is said 
would result, under the proposed plan, from the 
establishment of cheap papers. These advantages 
are, indeed, of a very doubtful description. It is 


certainly true that many of the inferior papers 
now to be met with inculcate the most pernicious 
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doctrines ; but it is by no means clear that their 
influence would be in any degree lessened by ex- 
changing a stamp for a postage duty. On the 
contrary, it would very probably be increased. 
The existing duty affects them to the same extent 
that it affects other descriptions of papers ; and 
as they circulate at present, it appears reasonable 
to suppose that they would circulate still more 
extensively were they relieved from the tax. On 
the whole, therefore, we see no good ground for 
making the proposed change. It would be next 
to certain to lower the general character of the 
newspaper press and deteriorate the most import- 
ant branch of the national literature.” . 

Mr. M‘Culloch then discusses the question 
of the limitation of the size of newspaper 
supplements, and observes— 

“The limitation of the size of supplements 
given away gratis might, however, be advantage- 
ously set aside. It indirectly lessens the adver- 
tisement duty, and is, in all respects, impolitic.” 


These, then, are the wise and sensible 
opinions of this great political economist 
—opinions which, I think, this House on 
the third reading of this Bill would have 
done well to adopt. Now, why should not 
a man who buys an unstamped copy of a 
newspaper, and sees in it something which 
would interest his friends, be enabled to 
send it to them after he has read it himself 
for a penny stamp? What is the reason 
for this? If there be one, we ought to 
have it distinctly stated. But no reason 
has been assigned for what the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), 
with his usual frankness, termed a blow 
struck at ‘a particular journal by this 
Bill. Now if this ground of objection to 
this anomalous, inconsistent, and absurd 
measure be good, I wish next to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what he 
means to do with the second ground— 
namely, that unstamped newspapers should 
be subject to the same law as those which 
are stamped. Does he, or does he not, 
intend that unstamped newspapers shall be 
liable to registration and to the security 
system equally with the newspapers which 
now exist? If he does not, let us have 
the reason for that likewise. Why should 
you exact compliance with the law of se- 
curity and registration from the respect- 
able journals, while you leave every penny 
writer who may start up to demoralise 
the community or assail private charac- 
ter free from all wholesome restraint or 
eheck whatsoever? For these reasons, 
Sir, I submit that for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to press this Bill as it 
stands would be unjust and impolitic. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s own reference to 
the law of copyright proves that his mea- 
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sure will damage existing interests ; and 
there can be no legislation so exceptional 
and unjust as this, which for the sake of a 
general and problematical good, does a 
private and particular injury. I shall, 
therefore, Sir, oppose the third reading of 
this Bill, which I consider to be ill-con- 
ceived, badly drawn, and ill-advised. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman who has last addressed us has, to 
say the least, adopted an unusual course 
in respect to the Bill now before the House. 
In the Committee on the Bill I proposed 
a clause enforcing the present copyright of 
newspapers by a cheaper and speedier 
remedy ; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposed that clause upon grounds 
which he then stated to the House. Now, 
however, he opposes the Bill, on the 
ground that this copyright clause was not 
earried. Now, Sir, that clause did not 
form part of the original Bill ; it was not 
proposed by me as a necessary portion of 
the original measure, but upon the special 
grounds which I submitted to the House 
in moving its separate adoption. On that 
occasion I stated that it was alleged by 
certain parties that the Government, in- 
different to the character and interests of 
the existing newspapers, had proposed a 
measure that would prove most detrimental 
to those interests, by calling into being a 
large class of cheap newspapers, which 
would prey on the property of the esta- 
blished journals, pilfer their intelligence, 
and, in fact, live on the dishonest spoils 
that they thus obtained. I did not state 
that I believed—nor do I now believe— 
that such a practice will prevail to any 
considerable extent in consequence of the 
Bill now before the House, should it be- 
come law. At the same time I admitted 
that apprehensions such as I have described 
were entertained by many persons, and | 
also stated that the present law of copy- 
right possessed by newspapers was in- 
effectual ; that, though it recognised their 
right, still the remedy it afforded them 
was nugatory, and could not easily be 
enforced. Therefore I proposed to the 
Committee a clause providing a more effi- 
cient remedy; the proposition was dis- 
cussed, but it met with but little support 
from eitner side of the House, and I did 
not feel justified in pressing it toa division, 
being satisfied that if I did so the clause 
would be rejected. Therefore, looking to 
the circumstances under which that clause 
was proposed and subsequently withdrawn, 
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I cannot see that its rejection furnishes 
any sufficient reason for the House now 
dissenting from the third reading of the 
Bill. 1f the fears of those hon, Gentle. 
men who believe that the passing of this 
measure will call into existence a large 
class of piratical newspapers should be 
realised, it will still be open to the House 
when those fears are seen to have been 
well founded te apply a proper remedy to 
the evil, or increase the strength of the 
present law of copyright. A single short 
Act would be all that would be required, 
either identical with the enactment which 
I proposed or very similar toit. I will not 
trouble the [louse now with many remarks, 
but I merely wish to say a few words upon 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Whiteside) as it stands in 
the Votes—namely for an additional 
clause altering the law with respeet to the 
supplements of newspapers. Now, what 
he proposes is that all periodical publica- 
tions, appearing at intervals not exceeding 
seven days, and the weight of which shall 
not exceed 6 oz., shall be carried through 
the post at a penny stamp. Now, the 
effect of that proposition, as the Bill now 
stands, is this,—that with regard to all 
periodical publications which are issued 
at intervals of not more than seven days, 
they would, up to 6 0z., be entitled to 
transmission for a stamp of a penny. Be- 
yond 6 oz., however, as I understand it, 
this clause would subject such newspapers 
to the rule as to superficial inches, So 
that newspapers which consisted of more 
than 6 oz. would be charged by the mea- 
sure of superficial contents ; while, on the 
other hand, those that were less than 6 
oz, would be charged by the measure of 
weight. Now, this would be found in 
praetice a very inconvenient regulation as 
far as the Post Office is concerned ; and 
that I may not be thought to exaggerate 
the case, I will state to the House what 
was the weight of the last four numbers 
of The Illustrated London News. The 
number of that journal published on the 
7th of April weighed 43 oz. ; that of the 
14th of April, 84 oz. ; that of the 21st of 
April, 43 oz. ; and that of the 28th, 7} oz. 
Therefore, of the four last numbers of The 
Illustrated London News, two would ex- 
ceed the limit of 60z. Now, by what 
measure would the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman apportion the charges upon those 
numbers, as, according to his proposition, 
you must resort to the scale of superficial 
inches in combination with that of weight ? 
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Then with reference to periodical publica- 
tions appearing at intervals of more than 
seven and Jess than thirty days, he would 
leave the existing law unaltered, and they 
would be charged by their superficial 
inches and measured according to that 
standard. Thus the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s clause would create addi- 
tional confusion and inconsistency in the 
administration of a law which is already 
sufficiently anomalous, and I cannot, there- 
fore, think that the House will for a 
moment be prepared to assent to its adop- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
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has put several questions to me, asking 
the reasons that can be assigned for dif- | 
ferent provisions of this Bill, and he says | 
that he desires to elicit distinct answers | 
from me. He wishes to know whether the | 
Post Office cannot carry 6 oz. as easily as | 
it can carry 4 oz; and, if it can, whether | 
there is any reason for charging an addi- | 
tional halfpenny for conveying a news- | 
paper which weighs 6 oz, while only a | 
penny is charged for conveying one that | 
weighs but 40z. I might ask the hon. 
and learned Member upon what reason he 
can justify the payment of 1d. on a letter 
weighing half an ounce, and 2d. on a letter 
weighing an ounce? If we have a gra- 
duated scale for letters, is it an absurdity, 
or rather is it not equally fair, to establish 
a graduated scale for newspapers? There 
is a great difference between the two 
cases, for, whereas a newspaper is allowed 
to transmit 4 oz. for I1d., a letter is | 
charged 1d. for half an ounce, The) 
average weight of all newspapers carried | 
through the post is 3 1-10th ounces, and | 
the average weight of the letters is less | 
than a quarter of an ounce. This shows | 
the great advantage which the newspapers | 
derive under the present charges. The | 
hon. and learned Gentleman also asks | 
whether, under this Bill, as it now stands, | 
unstamped papers will be subjected to the | 
law of registration and securities? On! 
moving for leave to bring in this Bill, 1 | 
stated that I should withdraw the clauses | 
on this subject, and proposed to leave the | 
law as it at present stands; therefore, the | 
present law will only apply to newspapers | 
that are registered as such. I understand | 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman | 
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example, by many religious societies. 
Those publications are not at present sub- 
jected to registration, and I can see no 
sufficient ground for proposing a new 
enactment which will include them under 
the law of registration sureties. 


INDISPOSITION OF MR, SPEAKER. 
At this stage of the proceedings, 
Viscount PALMERSTON rose and 

said: I am sure the House hms already per- 
ceived how much Mr. Speaker is labouring 
under indisposition, and I would therefore 
submit whether, as the Motion which we 
have been discussing can practically remain 
till after the third reading, whether the 
House would not permit the Bill now to be 
read a third time, and be then postponed 
to a future day, by which means Mr. 
Speaker might leave the Chair, During 
the other business of the evening the 
House will be mostly in Committee, and if 
occasion should arise, we can avail our- 
selves of the means provided by the prac- 
tice of the House for replacing Mr. 
Speaker during his absence. The House, 
I am sure, must feel how important it is 
that some such course as this should now 


| be adopted. 


Mr. DISRAELI: There can be but 
one feeling in the House with reference to 
what has just fallen from the noble Lord, 
but I think the best course would be that 
the debate should be adjourned. 

Debate adjourned till Friday. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee; Mr. FitzRoy in 
the Chair. 

The following Votes were then agreed 
to— 

(1.) 35,9411, Law Charges, England. 
- (2.) 250,0007., Prosecations at Assizes, 
oe. 

(3.) 1,1002., Crown Office, Chancery. 

(4.) 2,0507., Crown Office, Queen’s 
Bench. 

(5.) 15,9001., Sheriffs’ Expenses, &e. 

(6.) 6,0002., Registrar of Admiralty. 

(7.) 8,4151., Insolvent Debtors Court. 

(8.) 13,850/., Treasurers of County 
Courts. 


(9.) 23,2541., Police Courts of Metro- 


wishes to include under this Jaw all perio- | polis. 


dicals, whether newspapers or not; but I | 
cannot see any benefit that would be de- | 
rived from including halfpenny and penny | 


(10.) 101,2182., Metropolitan Police. 
(11.) 4,2262., Queen’s Prison. 
(12.) 3,3427., Lord Advoeate and Soli- 


publications, which do not contain news, | citor General. 


and which are circulated by societies—for | 


(13.) 7,7551., Expenses of Criminal 
H 2 
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Prosecutions under authority of Lord Ad- 
vocate. 

(14.) 7,1987., Court of Justiciary. 

(15.) 1,5937., Queen’s and Lord Trea- 
surer’s Remembrancer. 

(16.) 57,000/., Sheriffs and Procurators 
Fiscal, &c. 

(17.) 11,5307., Procuraters Fiseal not 
paid by Fees. 

(18.) 4,3187., Sheriffs’ Clerks. 

(19.) 2,2501., Solicitor of the Crown, &e. 

(20.) 11,166/., General Register House, 
Edinburgh. 

(21.) 1,1192., Commissary Clerk, Edin- 
burgh. 

(32.) 51,7201., Criminal Prosecutions 
(Ireland). 

(23.) 1,2941., Court of Chancery (Ire- 
land). 

(24.) 1,338/., Court of Queen’s Bench. 

(25.) 1,3112., Court of Common Pleas. 

(26.) 1,3201., Court of Exchequer. 

(27.) 2007., Clerk of Taxing Officers. 

(28.) 5,2321., Registrars to Judges. 

(29.) 1,9061., Office for Registration of 
J udgments. 

(30.) 3007., High Court of Delegates. 

(31.) 3,1462., Insolvent Debtors Court. 

(32.) 2671., Clerk to the Court of 
Errors. 

(33.) 1,600/., Police Justices of Dublin. 

(34.) 31,0007., Metropolitan Police of 
Dublin. 

(35.) 638,5117., Constabulary Force. 

(36.) 1,9427., Four Courts, Marshalsea. 

(37.) 17,5261., Court of Session (Scot- 
land). 

(38.) 18,7702., Inspection and General 
Superintendence of Prisons. 

Mr. FRENCH said, there were two in- 


spectors of prisons appointed by the Irish | 
Government, at salaries of 5351. each, but 
this was not all they received, for the Irish | 
counties paid an additional sum of 600/. 


to each gentleman. The counties also} 
paid local inspectors, and he wished to 
know whether the inspectors of English | 
prisons, who received salaries of 7000., 
received any additional sum from the | 
counties ? 

Str GEORGE GREY: The inspectors 
of English prisons receive no additional 
payment, but they do not perform the | 


duties chargeable upon the Irish inspectors | 


in relation to the counties. 

Mr. FRENCH said, he very much 
doubted whether the services of these 
gentlemen were wanted in their double 
capacit 


y: 
Mr. KEOGH said, that a Bill was 
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about to be brought in, containing an 
alteration which he thought would meet 
the views of the hon. Member. 

Vote agreed to. 

(39.) 375,4791., Prisons and Convict 
Establishments. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to know 
whether the diminution in this estimate 
had arisen either from an increase in the 
number of prisoners sent abroad, or from 
the large number discharged with tickets 
of leave ? 

Sm GEORGE GRE” said, that the 
estimate of prisoners last year, for which 
the Vote was taken, had not been reached 
and the present vote consequently exhibit- 
ed a diminution. The system of granting 
tickets of leave and letters of licence was 
being carefully watched. He had ordered 
returns to be made out, of every prisoner 
convicted even for vagrancy, who was 
known to be the holder of a letter of 
licence, in order that it might be revoked, 
upon the ground that the object for which 
it had been granted had not been accom- 
plished. In cases were parties were only 
committed for trial it would not be fair to 
withdraw the licence, and it would be 
merely suspended until the result of the 
trial was known. The number of ticket- 
holders recommitted was positively, but 
not comparatively large ; but returns were 
being collected which would give the Com- 
mittee full information on the subject. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad to 
think, from the diminution of the number 
of prisoners, that crime was decreasing. 
Was the number of convicts sent out 
greater or less than usual ? 


Sir GEORGE GREY: Much the same. 





Western Australia is the only colony to 
which convicts are sent under sentence of 
transportation. Convicts are sent to Ber- 
muda and Gibraltar to assist in the pub- 
lie works, as they are sent to Portland, 
| Chatham, and Portsmouth. A fixed num- 
ber are sent to Western Australia—about 
| 600 or 700 a year, care being taken not to 
send more than the state of the labour- 
market requires. 
Vote agreed to. 

| (40.) 166,1741., Maintenance of Pri- 
soners. 

| Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he observed that a sum of 5,0001. was 
set down for the maintenance of jnvenile 
offenders in the Philanthropic Society 
Establishment at Redhill, and 2,0001. for 
all other similar institutions. He ‘imagined 
that the Philanthropic Institution at ‘Red- 
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hill was not one of the institutions licensed 
under the Act of last year. He wished 
also to know what Government proposed 
to do with respect to reformatory institu- 
iions under the Act of last year. In many 
counties a move was being made to estab- 
lish such institutions, and the promoters 
wished to know if they could hope that 
Government would take part in the ex- 
pense. It was provided by the Act that 
the parents of the children committed 
could be charged with a certain amount of 
the cost; but the law did not provide 
very satisfactory means for recovering the 
amount, or enforcing that provision of the 
Act. This uncertainty made those persons 
who were interested in the success of these 
institutions anxious to know if Government 
proposed to introduce a Bill during the pre- 
sent Session to remedy this defect. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the children 
sent to Redhill were not sent under the 
Act of last Session. With regard to in- 
stitutions under that Act, the Treasury 
would pay the whole cost of the mainte- 
nance of the inmates, as distinct from the 
expenses of the establishment, and 5s. a 
week per head was considered a fair sum. 
The principle of making parents, at whose 
instigation or from whose neglect children 
had fallen into criminal habits, defray the 
expense of their maintenance in reforma- 
tories, was just and expedient ; but it was 
very difficult to enforee the obligation 
without increasing the number of prison 
inmates, by committing persons for the 
nonpayment of those charges, and as long 
as the Treasury paid the 5s. a week, there 
was little motive for any one to enforce 
payment from the parents. Where they 
were well known, it was a matter for the 
discretion of the magistrates whether they 
would compel the payment or not, but the 
greatest number of these criminal children 
came from the streets of large cities, and 
did not in many cases even know who 
their parents really were. He hoped to 
propose an amendment of the law, with the 
view to facilitate the recovery of the ex- 
penses from the parents, but he did not 
expect that to any great extent the provi- 
sion could be enforced. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
struck with the disproportion of the amount 
granted for the establishment at Redhill 
and for the others. He could not help 
expressing his disapprobation that the 
Redhill establishment, which was the 
oldest and the best in the country, should 
not be open for the reception of juvenile 
offenders under the Act of last year, Go- 
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vernment had now become so much con- 
nected with that institution that he could 
not think this was satisfactory, especially 
as a difficulty was felt in the magistrates 
having often no place to commit the boys 
to. He rose also to ask on what principle 
the boys were sent to Redhill, and to 
whom their selection was entrusted? He 
wished further to ask whether the rule of 
the Philanthropic Institution to send all 
boys abroad at the termination of their sen- 
tence was concurred in by the Secretary of 
State? He had had the honour, a short 
time ago, of forwarding to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir G. Grey) a very 
strong opinion from the county with which 
he was connected (Worcestershire) press- 
ing upon him that the public funds ought 
to furnish some aid, not only for the 
maintenance, but for the institution of 
such establishments. It was within his 
knowledge that several counties, sensible 
of the importance of the subject, were 
deterred by a just feeling that the estab- 
lishments ought not to be left to the bene- 
volence of private individuals, As it was 
a matter of public interest, he considered 
that they had a right, after the strong 
expression of public feeling upon the ques- 
tion last year, to expect that Government 
would take into consideration how this aid 
might be afforded. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he must 
explain that the estimate of 2,000J. rested 
upon a calculation of the number of boys 
that would be committed to these reforma- 
tories at 5s. per week each, but if the 
number were exceeded, the estimate also 
would be exceeded, as it was not intended 
to limit the amount. With regard to the 
5,0002. for the establishment at Red Hill, 
that included a provision for placing the 
boys in some way of gaining their liveli- 
hood. He was not aware of any rigid rule 
requiring that those boys should be sent 
abroad, though he could easily understand 
that they would have a much better oppor- 
tunity of advancing themselves abroad than 
in this country. He hoped that a number 
of reformatories would be established under 
the Act of Parliament ; but, as some of 
the reformatories now in existence had not 
been for maay months in operation, he 
thought it would be too much to expect 
the country to take the whole charge of 
such establishments, and to withdraw them 
altogether from local management. He 
thought the proper course would be to see 
what was the result of the experiment, 
before any interference was attempted with 
existing arrangements. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
injustice that was done to Ireland in throw- 
ing the expenses of criminals and wit- 
nesses in criminal prosecutions upon the 
counties. The late Sir Robert Peel, when 
he proposed the repeal of the corn laws, 
admitted that Ireland was entitled to relief 
in that respect, while the late Chancellor 
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not his intention to propose any change in 
the law affecting the liability of parents, 
but merely with respect to the machinery 
by which that law was enforced. 

Sm JOHN DUCKWORTH said, he 
considered that, although 5s. a week might 
be a sufficient sum for the maintenance of 
a child in a large establishment, it would 
searcely be sufficient in the case of smaller 


Estimates. 


of the Exchequer gave a pledge that the | establishments; and he hoped that, as 
matter should be looked into. Now, here | the efficiency of the principle of refor- 
was Ireland going to have an increased | matory establishments was tested by pri- 
income tax, besides an increased tax upon | vate benevolence, the Government would 


spirits, thrown upon her, and yet no relief | 
was proposed in the shape of a trausfer of | 
some of these charges to the Consolidated 
Fund. | 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that when the arrangement | 
to which the hon. Gentleman referred was | 
made by Sir Robert Peel, one-half the | 
expenses of prosecutions at assizes and | 
sessions, and certain charges connected | 
with the poor laws in England, and the 
entire cost of the constabulary in Ireland, 
were transferred to the Consolidated Fund. 
This adjustment was not made upon the 
principle of taking the same local charges 
in England and Ireland, but of taking 
different charges in the two countries. If | 


} 
| 


the Committee referred to the Votes, they 
would find in them a charge of 638,5111. 
for the constabulary in Ireland ; but there 
was no corresponding charge for the police 


of England. We doubted whether his 
predecessor in office had given any pledge 
on this subject, beyond engaging to take 
the matter into his consideration ; but he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) certainly 
could not hold out any hope that the Go- 
vernment would propose any alteration in 
the adjustment of local burdens proposed | 
by Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he must 
maintain that Sir Robert Peel distinctly 
laid it down, that inasmuch as Ireland was 
essentially a corn-growing country, she | 
was entitled to be relieved of many of her | 
county charges when the corn laws were | 
repealed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that, in reverting 
to the subject of reformatory schools, he | 





be as liberal as possible in aiding such 
efforts. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought 
parents ought not to be called upon to 


| support children in these reformatories up 


to so advanced an age as sixteen. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had stated that he was afraid the provision 
for making parents pay for the support of 
their children in these reformatories would 
be inoperative in many instances. This 
might be so, but even if it were operative 
in only one case out of twenty, the prin- 
ciple was a sound one and ought to be 
enforced. It was a monstrous and dan- 
gerous principle to lay down, that parents 
having refractory children should be enti- 
tled to quarter them on the public funds 
for their maintenance. As to the emigra- 
tion of children from the reformatory at 
Red Hill, he thought that was a decided 
mistake. If all that was wanted was to 
send them to another country, why not 
send them at once, instead of first main- 
taining them in this institution? The fact 
was, however, that this country could not 
now afford to lose her citizens, her position 
in this respect being quite different to that 
in which she stood a few years ago. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman could not mean that 
the children immediately after committal 
should be sent out to the colonies, because 
that would evidently be a premium fo 
crime. As to the emigration of chil- 
dren from Red Hill, that was left to the 
discretion of the manager of that institu- 
tion. 


Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, one 


thought that where children were placed! great defect in our law was, the age at 
in these establishments had attained an| which a child might be made the object of 
age at which they might reasonably be/ our criminal jurisprudence. Nothing could 


expected to maintain themselves out of | 
prison, their parents, who were earning 
small wages, should not be required to sup- 
port children of whose services they were 
deprived. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that it was 


be more shocking than to see children of 
seven years old brought before the magis- 
trates, and we might in this follow with 
advantage the example of the canon law, 
which fixed the age of nine for girls and 
teu for boys, until which time children 
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could not be the object of criminal juris- 
rudence. 

Mr. BARROW said, he would point out 
to the hon. and learned Member the youth- 
ful till-robbers, who, at the age of seven 
or eight, were extremely clever in their 
vocation, and ought certainly to be taken 
out of the hands of their parents. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he was 
not objecting to a child of that age being 
taken out of the hands of their parents, 
but to its being made the object of criminal 
jurisprudence. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the offence 
must be proved, and to prove the offence 
legal proceedings must be instituted against 
the child. 

Mr. FLOYER said, that in referring to 
the vote of 3,620I. for Bethlehem Hospital, 
he considered that the question of criminal 
lunaties was in such an unsatisfactory state 
that mnless some change in the law were 
proposed by next year, he should then feel 
inclined to move that this Vote be entirely 
omitted. The Vote was proposed for the 
maintenance of 107 criminal lunatics in 
Bethlehem Hospital, whereas in England 
there were about 600 criminal lunatics 
under confinement. There seemed to be 
no principle of selection with regard to 
those sent to this hospital, while a very 
large number were kept confined in county 
lunatic asylums. Now, if the system was 
a right one, all criminal lunatics should be 
kept in establishments supported by the 
public, and not in asylums belonging to 
the counties. The description of buildings 
required for criminal lunatics was not at 
all adapted for other lunatics, and the con- 
finement of the two classes in the same 
asylum was highly detrimental to the treat- 
ment of the latter. The Metropolitan 
Commissioners in Lunacy had years ago 
represented to the Government the evils 
attendant on the confinement of criminal 
lunatics in county asylums, but the system 
had been allowed to go on increasing till it 
had become a very great source of annoy- 
ance, as it interfered very much with the 
good treatment of ordinary lunatics in 
those asylums. He would not now oppose 
the Vote, but if the attention of the Go- 
vernment were not directed to the subject 
by another year he should certainly feel it 
his duty to propose its rejection. 

Mr. BARROW said, he fully concurred 
in what had been stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire (Mr. Floyer) as to the 
impropriety of placing the two classes of 
lunatics in the same asylum. 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, a consider- 


able portion of the expense of maintaining 
criminal lunatics in private asylums was 
paid by the public. He concurred in much, 
however, that had been said by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and hoped to be able 
next year to come to some arrangement by 
which better accommodation might be pro- 
vided for criminal lunatics at the charge of 
| the Government. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
| wished to observe, with reference to 5s. 
| being paid for the maintenance of children 
, in reformatory schools, that he knew of one 
| establishment where this sum was found 
'quite sufficient for the purpose. He ob- 
served that a large sum was taken for a 
| juvenile reformatory in Ireland, and com- 
| plained that no such support was given to 
similar institutions in England and Scot- 
land. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the institu- 
tion in Ireland was essentially a criminal 
one, similar to Parkhurst. 

Vote agreed to, as was also 

(41.) 59,405/., Transportation of Con- 
victs. 

(42.) 297,6211., Convict Establishments. 

Cartain SCOBELL said, he wished to 
know what number of convicts we had now 
abroad ? He wished the Vote were larger, 
as he thought the ticket-of-leave system 
would in a few years break down; but at 
the same time there seemed to be this 
year a considerable increase in salaries. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in conse- 
quence of the discoveries of gold in Aus- 
tralia it had been found necessary to raise 
the salaries of officers in order to retain 
them in the public service. The reduction 
in the number of convicts sent to Australia 
was very considerable. The only place to 
which they were now conveyed was—as he 
had stated at an earlier period of the even- 
ing — West Australia, and the number 
did not exceed 500 or 600 annually. 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the next Vote 
was that for Education in England, and 
as a sum had been taken on account, he 
would postpone it, in order that the discus- 
sion on the subject which was expected 
might take place. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he hoped that 
the estimate No. 4 would not be pressed, 
as several of the items would lead to dis-_ 
cussion, and in consequence of the alter- 
ation in the business for the night, a num- 
ber of Gentlemen who intended to take 
part in that discussion were absent. He 
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would suggest that all the educational | 


Votes should be postponed. 


Mr. WILSON said, that the Vote for 


English education had been postponed at 
the request of several hon. Members, but 
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Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he hoped 
that the House would consent to go into 
Committee on the Bill when the proper 
time arrived. He had that afternoon, 
when he saw that there was a chance of 


he hoped the Committee would go on with | being able to proceed with the Bill, sent 


the other Votes. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought that, 
considering the number of Votes which 
had been agreed to without any serious 
opposition, the Government might well 
agree to postpone these Educational Votes. 
Ile observed that there were seventeen 
Orders on the paper, and he thought that 
if the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had looked through those Orders, 
and considered which of them could fairly 
be brought forward, he might have been 
able on that evening to have got through 
a great deal of business. He thought 
that the noble Lord could safely consent 
to postpone the Educational Votes, and 
also the Committee on the Metropolis 
Local Management Bill. The remaining 
sixteen Orders were, he thought, enough 
to satisfy the appetite of any Government, 
whether a weak or a strong one. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would agree to the postponement of the 
Educational Votes; as to the Metropolis 
Management Bill, he did not know what 
course his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Marylebone intended to pursue. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that 
when the proper time arrived he should be 
prepared to move that the House go into 
Committee on that Bill. He believed that 
up to the 46th clause there would be no 
objection to the Bill, and when that clause 
was arrived at he would consider the 
propriety of adjourning the discussion to a 
future day. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he was always 
very unwilling to refer to conversations in 
the lobby or behind the Speaker’s Chair, 
but he had understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman had undertaken not to proceed 
with the Bill that evening. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that there was no- 
thing in the Bill to provoke discussion 
before the 46th clause, but he had under- 
stood that before arriving at that clause 
there was an important amendment to be 
proposed, which involved the consideration 
of the propriety of altering Hobhouse’s Act. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he trust- 
ed that his right hon. Colleague would not 
proceed with the Bill that evening ; and, 
indeed, he had understood that it was not 
his intention to do so. 


| 


a message to the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, by the hon. Member for 
Westminster, informing him that such 
was the case, and he hoped that there 
would not be any objection to go into 
Committee on the Bill that evening. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that he 
had believed the right hon. Gentleman to 
have entered into a distinct understand- 
ing not to proceed with the measure that 
evening. 

[Ultimately it was agreed that the Bill 
should not be proceeded with that even- 
ing, and the Educational Votes were post- 
poned. } 

The following Votes were then agreed 
to— 

(43.) 4,0502., Bermudas. 

(44.) 7,3971., Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, British North American Colonies. 

(45.) 7,0101., Indian Department, 
Canada. 

(46.) 24,7281., Governors, West India 
Colonies. 

(47.) 24,7501, Stipendiary Justices, 
West India Colonies. 

(48.) 10,6302., Civil Mstablishment, 
Western Coast of Africa. 

(49.) 11,0577., Saint Helena. 

(50.) 976/., Heligoland. 

(51.) 2,8070., Falkland Islands. 

(52.) 3,8007., Hong-Kong. 

Captain SCOBELL said, that he be- 
lieved the Governor had no salary as such, 
but had 5,000. a year as chief consul or 
superintendent. Two years ago, it was 
objected that the salary of the Governor 
(6,0007.) was too large, but now the Gover- 
nor and Lieutenant-Governor had 7,000I. 
between them, which was an increase on 
the former charge. 

Si GEGRGE GREY said, that Sir 
John Bowring’s expenses were great, and 
his duties requiring him to be taken away 
very often from Hong-Kong, it was neces- 
sary to have a lieutenant-governor on the 
spot. 

Vote agreed to. 

(53.) 16,7202., Land and Emigration 
Board. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he was decidedly 
of opinion that it was now time that a 
stop should be put to promoting emigra- 





tion. He had always thought it bad policy 
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to send out from this country the indus- 
trious and enterprising, while the drones 
were left at home. The Government, he 
considered, ought rather to check than 
encourage emigration. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Vote was not intended to promote emigra- 
tion, but to protect emigrants against the 
frauds and impositions to which they 
might be subject at the different ports of 
embarkation. With respect to Australian, 
or what was called Government emigration, 
no portion of the funds of this country 
were applied to that object. The money 
for that purpose was sent over by the 
colonial authorities, and its administration 
was entrusted to the Emigration Com- 
missioners, but no inducement to emigrate 
was held out by the Government, beyond 
the circumstance of the colonial funds 
being placed in the hands of the Emigra- 
tion Board for distribution. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, that 
the greatest discontent prevailed in con- 
sequence of emigrants arriving at the 
different ports from a great distance, being 
sent in vessels not properly suited for the 
purpose. : 

Mr. SPOONER said, he thought the 
statement of the Home Secretary unsatis- 
factory. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that the Vote was merely intended to 
furnish protection to those who emigrated 
on their own account, and to provide for 
the proper distribution of the funds sent 
from the colonies ; but he (Mr. Spooner) 
considered the sum of 8,700l. for the 
salaries of Chairman, two Commissioners, 
Secretary, and establishment, &c., very 
large for that purpose. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
emigration officers at the ports were ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of seeing 
that the ships were seaworthy, and of 
deciding disputes which might arise. The 
board had a large sum of money to dis- 
pose of ; it had the general superinten- 
dence of those agents at the ports; it had 
to answer innumerable letters, and to dis- 
charge generally very onerous and im- 
portant duties. It was not improbable, 
however, that a reduction would shortly 
take place in the number of the Com- 
missioners. 

In answer to Mr. Arstey PELLatt, 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
colonists who provided the funds in ques- 
tion wished that the agents at the ports 
should be appointed by themselves instead 
of by the Emigration Board, ho appre- 
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hended that the Government would not 
object. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he wished to 
draw attention to the circumstance that 
there was no Government emigration 
agent at any port between Plymouth and 
Liverpool, and would suggest that an 
emigration agent should be established at 
Bristol. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the subject 
had been brought under his notice by a 
memorial from Bristol. He had referred 
that memorial to the Emigration Commis- 
sioners ; and he did not think, from the 
Report which they had made, that it would 
be desirable to incur the expense which 
the establishment of such a Board would 
involve, because he believed that the ne- 
cessities of the public were already sufli- 
ciently provided for. 

Vote agreed to; as were the two follow- 
ing Votes— 

(54.) 10,5007., Balance to Canada, 
Destitute Emigrants. 

(55.) 10,0007., Captured Negroes. 

(56.) 11,2501., Mixed Commissions. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he wished to 
obtain some information with regard to 
the present state of the African slave 
trade. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
believed that, with respect to Brazil, the 
progress that had been made was satisfac- 
tory. So far as his information went, and 
it was confirmed by the statements made 
repeatedly to him during the last twelve 
months by the Brazilian Minister at the 
British Court, the importation of slaves 
into Brazil had entirely ceased. The re- 
sult had been, that the capital formerly 
employed in that abominable traffic had 
been diverted into other channels—that 
the trade of the country was becoming 
more and more developed—that roads were 
in course of construction, railways were 
planned, and that improvements of all 
kinds were going on. He was afraid that 
to a certain extent the slave trade was still 
carried on in Cuba, not simply from Africa, 
but from Brazil, for the Brazilians com- 
plained that some of their slaves had been 
carried off to Cuba. The number of slaves 
imported into Cuba was incomparably 
smaller than the number formerly intro- 
duced into Brazil, the Brazilian importation 
having ranged from 30,000 or 40,000 to 
60,000 or 70,000. The utmost number 
supposed to be landed in Cuba was some 
2,000 or 3,000, but it was difficult to as- 
certain the precise number. The Spanish 
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Government had assured Her Majesty’s | staff. He knew the Committce must pass 
Government that, as far as orders from | these Estimates, but he hoped that before 


Madrid could be effective, every effort had 
been made to stop the importation of 
slaves into Cuba, and the Governor-General 
had endeavoured to enforce the law. Of 
course, means were found to evade the 
vigilance of the Government, and several 
cargoes had been landed. On the coast of 
Africa, on the other hand, the great ces- 
sation in the slave trade had given an 


immense development to legitimate com- | 


merce, and every one acquainted with the 
operations of commerce, as connected with 
Africa, must know that the quantity of 
African produce brought to this country, 


especially palm oil, was a proof that a) 
wonderful improvement had taken place in | 


the commerce of that hitherto unfortunate 
country. He trusted in the course of a few 
years to see an entire change in the condi- 
tion of that coast, which for a long period 
had been distinguished by nothing but 
crime and suffering. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, 
that at Havannah we had a consul with 
1,600/. a year; and at the Cape of Good 
Hope we had not only a consul with 1,2001. 
a year, but an arbitrator with 800J. a year, 
and a registrar with 5001. a year. Now, 
if all that foree was wanted at the Cape of 
Good Hope, why was not a similar force 
kept at Havannah, which was the great 
seat of the slave trade ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that in 
order to deal with vessels of different na- 
tions, we were obliged to have mixed Com- 
mission Courts established. There was at 


any such Estimates were again submitted 
they would be well considered, and not be 
brought forward according to a mere rou- 
tine which indolence had sanctioned. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
last lurking place of slavery was Mozam. 
bique, to the east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and when a vessel was seized there 
she was taken to the nearest point. If a 
ship were taken between Mozambique and 
the Cape, and were taken to Havannah, 
the sufferings of the negroes would be in- 
tense. It would be seen, therefore, that it 
was absolutely necessary to maintain those 
Courts at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he thought it would 
ibe satisfactory if the noble Lord would 
give the Committee some information as to 
the number of slaves upon whom these 
Gentlemen were called to arbitrate. 

Vote agreed to. 

(57). 157,6691., Consuls Abroad. 

Mr.W. EWART said, it was his inten- 
tion to have brought forward a Motion in 
reference to the examination of candidates 
for diplomatic service. He hoped there 
would be no objection to his bringing it on, 
on going into Committee of Supply upon 
some other occasion. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he did 
not complain of the Vote, for he must ad- 
|mit that the persons appointed as consuls 
| by the preseut Government had efficiently 
performed their duty, much more efficiently 
‘than consuls generally had done. What he 
‘complained of was the unequal salaries 











the Cape a British Judge, and a Judge of | given to various consuls. Some had heavy 
the country with which we had a treaty, | duties to perform with small salaries, while 
Those Judges appointed an arbitrator be- | others who had light duties had high sala- 
tween them for which the Judges drew|ries. If any class ought to be remune- 
lots. Sometimes, therefore, the British | rated it was those consuls who represented 
Judge appointed an arbitrator, and some- this country in great commercial cities. 
times the Judge of the other country,; Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
whichever it might be. The registrar was | that the consul at St. Petersburg, who was 
an officer who kept the records of the|in the receipt of 750/. a year, had been 
Court. lreduced to 1901.; while the consul at 
Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he be- | Archangel, who received 300I., had been 
lieved these places were entire sinecures. | reduced to 801. He wished to know why 
He did not know of his own knowledge | those reductions had been made. 
that this was the case, but representations| Mr. WILSON said, the payments were 
had been made to him on the subject, not | regulated on the principle that the consuls 
only strong, but clear. Instead of having | were on leave of absence. 
three such officers at the Cape they should) Mr. AYSHFORD WISE said, that 
be distributed in places where their services | the Committee which sat on the subject of 
would be more effective. He believed that | official salaries in 1850 did not inquire 
Ilavannah, Porto Rico, and some other into the salaries of our consuls, but in 
outports of Cuba were the places at which | their report they recommended that that 
the country ought ‘o have its strongest inn of the question should form the 


Viscount Palmerston 
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subject of a separate inquiry before au- 
other Select Committee. He therefore 
considered that it was now high time that 
the whole question of our consular estab- 
lishments should undergo examination and 
revision. The present Vote was certainly 
large, but would not be too much if the 
country derived proper advantage from 
its expenditure. The cost of the consular 
department had risen within the last five 
years from 148,000/. to 157,0001. This 
year there was 4,600/. more, because that 
sum had been transferred to the Consoli- 
dated Fund ; and there was a sum of 
32,6051. for the Chinese consuls. The 
votes for the consular department were 
scattered over different Estimates, instead 
of being all brought together—a circum- 
stance which rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult to analyse this expenditure. Al- 
though the House had to vote away mil- 
lions for the heavy war charges to which 
the country was now subjected, that was 
no reason why they should not look care- 
fully into every item of their ordinary 
expenditure. Indeed, that circumstance 
should form an additional incentive to the 
adoption of every practicable economy. 
Now, at Naples we had a Minister and 
a Secretary of Legation, who received 
4,500/. a year ; and at the same place we 
had also a consul and a vice-consul with 
5007. per annum between them. Some 
persons thought it undesirable that diplo- 
matic and consular functions should be 
united, but already the separation between 
the two had been broken through in eertain 
other instances, and it might probably be 
advisable to establish suc! an officer as that 
of Consular Attaché. Certainly, however, 
the continuance of consular merchants at 
foreign ports was highly objectionable, 
and created great jealousy among those 
English merchants who considered that 
those of their class who also acted as con- 
suls had undue advantages over them, as 
regarded intelligence and communications 
from other countries, in consequence of 
their double capacity. Formerly our con- 
suls were prohibited from trading, but in 
1832 this restriction was, he considered 
with very questionable policy, repealed. 
It would be much better that they should 
be paid higher salaries and required to be 
unconnected with mercantile affairs. In 
the Levant we had three consuls genera! 
—one with 1,500/., another 900I., and a 
third 8007. a-year ; and we had also in 
the same country forty-one consuls and 
vice-consuls, whose salaries were 21,1501., 
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independently of fees. In France, on the 
other hand, our consular salaries amounted 
only to 5,5001., and in the United States 
they were but 5,000/. There was, thus, 
a great disproportion between the consular 
expenditure for Turkey and that of those 
two other countries, and this disproportion 
was the more remarkable when it was 
considered that our exports to Turkey 
were only 2,000,0007. yearly, whereas 
those to France amounted to 2,500,0001., 
and those to the United States to even 
23,000,000. He had some time since 
moved for a return of the amount of fees 
received by our varions consuls, but this 
information had not yet been furnished to 
the House, on the alleged ground that it 
would take a very considerable time to 
prepare it. Now, he had seen a document 
which convinced him that the particulars 
he had asked for might have been made 
out within less than two hours, for there 
was a return prepared every year in the 
Foreign Office of all our consular agents, 
with the amount of fees received by each, 
and he could state the contents of that 
document for the year 1853. At Ham- 
burg the consul received a salary of 1,500/. 
and fees 5121. ; at Genoa the consul’s 
salary was 400I., fees 3971. ; at Alex- 
andria the consul’s salary was 5001., and 
fees 500/. ; at California the consul’s 
salary was 2001., and fees 1,2001. a year. 
Now, he thought it would be much wiser 
that the consuls should be paid kandsome 
salaries, and that the fees received by 
them should go into a fund in a similar 
manner to that adopted with respect to 
fees paid in the courts of law. The pre- 
sent system of small salaries and large fees, 
and of large salaries and small fees, did 
not tend either to the advantage of the 
commercial classes abroad, or to the ho- 
nour of this country. The last point to 
which he would call the attention of the 
Committee was one of the utmost import- 
ance ; it was with respect to the conduct 
of some of our small consuls in the Levant. 
He did not wish to throw a shadow on 
their personal character, but if the state- 
ment which had been communicated to 
him were correct, he was sorry that any 
Englishman should be open to the charges 
that statement conveyed. It was stated 
to him that Christians—Tonians and others 
—purehased the right to post up the Eng- 
lish arms, and that they did so to avoid 
the capitation tax ; that many of them 
were poor and worthless men; and that, 
although they were Englishmen by adop- 
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tion, they tarnished the English name.| perfectly well how to address himself 
For this privilege and protection they either to the Secretary of State in Eng- 
paid, he believed, a sort of tribute to land or to the representative of the Sove- 


the consuls, consisting of Christmas pre- 
sents. This was, in his opinion, a very 
objectionable system. He would beg to 
state the contents of a letter which he had 
received from a most intelligent Mussul- 
man who was at present in England, and 
who was ready to make the same com- 
munication to Her Majesty’s Government, 
if required. The letter showed what were 
the feclings of the natives towards the 
English consuls in the Levant. The 
writer stated that the English Ambassa- 


|reign in the country in which the alleged 
ground of complaint had arisen; and he 
also knew that that complaint would be 
investigated and, if found just, redress. 
‘ed. There was a difficulty in the matter, 
That he (Viscount Palmerston) knew well, 
because, having been in the Foreign 
| Office, he was aware that such complaints 
did reach the Secretary of State. He 
must, therefore, hesitate to attach any 
very great credit to the letter which had 
been read by the hon. Gentleman, although 


dors at Constantinople had for a long time he admitted as being perfectly just that 
past been most unremitting in their exer- | which was stated in the former part of the 
tions for the benefit of the Christain popu- | letter as to the useful exertions made by 
lation in Turkey, and that it was to their | the diplomatic servants of the Crown resi- 
earnest and well-directed efforts that the dent in Turkey for obtaining justice for 
Turks were indebted for many steps that all British subjects in that country, and 
had been taken by the Sultan and his|for promoting improvements in Turkish 
Ministers for the removal of abuses in the | administration. With regard to the con- 
provinces, and by which Turkey had been | suls established in the Levant, it was well 


largely benefited. The writer went on | known that their duties were very distinct 


to say that, while the English Govern- 
ment had inspired the Turkish Govern- 
ment with such an excellent spirit, it had 
often astonished him that they did not put 
it in practice themselves; and he then 
asked why they did not appoint a Secret 


from the duties of British consuls in any 
other ports. They were not simply com- 
mercial, but were judicial in their charac- 


| 


| 


| ter ; because, by the treaties which this 


country had entered into with the Porte, 
all questions with which British subjects 


Commission to investigate the conduct of | were concerned were to be brought under 


the British consuls and of their servants ? 
Such a proceeding, he said, would be the 
means of bringing to light many abuses 
that were suffered by those consuls to exist 
without check, and by which the old and 
vicious Turkish system was perpetuated. 
Many of the consuls continued practices 
which even the Turks were ashamed of, 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
must beg to remind the hon. Gentleman 
that when a question regarded the charac- 
ter of one large class of public servants it 
was more becoming, before the accusation 
was made in specific terms, to ascertain 
whether it rested upon any foundation 
whatever. The hon. Member had read a 
letter containing sweeping charges of a 
very deep character against the British 
consuls in the Levant. The charge was 
supported by no one fact whatever. It 
might come just as well from a person 
who had no ground at all for making it, 
as from a person who had some real ground 
of complaint. All he could say was, that 
if any person, whether Turk or Christian, 
Englishman or foreigner, had any com- 
plaint to make against any consular agent 
in the Levant or anywhere else, he knew 


Mr. A. Wise 


ment ; the consequence was, that the con- 
suls in the Levant had duties of a higher 
description to discharge than those in any 
other part of the world. With regard to 
the number of consuls, they must not 
measure the want of a consul by the 
amount of exports or imports of any par- 
ticular country. It was manifest that 
there might be more imports into one par- 
ticular port in a country than there might 
be in twenty or thirty ports in another 
country ; nevertheless, they must have a 
consul in each port with which British 
subjects dealt ; therefore, it was perfectly 
futile to take the amount of exports or im- 
ports as the rule by which to determine 
the number of consuls to be maintained, 
Then the hon. Gentleman forgot the neces- 
sity of protection, It was not simply 
either the number of ports or the amount 
of exports and imports of a country with 
which they traded that they had to con- 
sider ; but they also had to consider what 
were the institutions and the habits of that 
country. In a country like France or the 
United States, where everything was 
established upon the same kind of system 


jews cognisance of the consular depart- 
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which prevailed in this country, where the 
transactions were extremely simple, and 
where official interference was very little 
required, all that the consul had to do 
was to go through those consular opera- 
tions which were essential according to the 
laws of the country. But in the East the 
consul, besides his strictly consular duties, 
had certain judicial and even diplomatie, 
duties to discharge. He was the channel 
of communication in all matters of com- 
plaints within his cognisance with the 
centre of the Government. In proportion 
as our trade extended so must also the 
number of our consuls be multiplied. Our 
trade had extended, and therefore an in- 
crease from time to time in our consular 
establishments had been made. This 
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and the salaries of clerks ; and to perform 
the various duties which were considered 
due from.persons in their position. A 
portion of those fees was received for the 
performance of notarial acts, and where the 
aggregate amount of fees was very large 
it arose solely from the circumstance that 
the acts done were numerous. But then 
in proportion as those acts were numerous 
so must the establishment of the consuls 
and the number of the clerks be larger ; 
and the scale of remuneration was so ar- 
ranged that where the fees were very large 
and numerous the salaries were consider- 
| ably reduced, after the allowance of the 
| necessary expenses, in order that a fair 
and equitable rate of payment as between 
| the various consuls might be maintained. 


Estimates. 





necessarily increased the amount of the |The hon. Member had also suggested, 
estimate for the consular department. | what had been often before suggested in 
This subject was now new to the House of ; that House, namely, that the consular 
Commons. Not only had it been discuss- | duties should be performed by persons at- 
ed every year on the Estimates, but only | tached to diplomatic missions, He (Lord 
a short time since a Select Committee had Palmerston) did not think that would be a 


been appointed to investigate the consular 
establishment. The hon. Member (Mr. A. 


Wise) differed from the hon. Gentleman | 
Glasgow (Mr. John | 
Macgregor) with regard to the salaries of | 
the consuls, and thought that in many | 
He (Viscount | 


the Member for 


cases they were too large. 
Palmerston) rather agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow in think- 
ing, upon the whole, that the salaries were 
too low, considering the expenses to which 
consuls were subjected. He believed that 
in many instances the consuls, in conse- 
quence of the lowness of their salaries, 


were deprived of the means of showing | 
that hospitality to the strangers and cap- | 


tains of vessels who came to the ports 


where they were appointed which was ex- | 


pected from them. At the same time the 
pressure put upon the Government by the 
House of Commons on different occasions 
when the consular establishment was dis- 
cussed did lead them to reduce the salaries 
of the consuls to what they thought would 
be the lowest possible amount. The hon. 


Member for Stafford had also suggest: | 
ed that the fees received by consuls 


should be paid into the Exchequer, and 
that those officers should be remunerated 
by a simple salary ; but the fees of the 
consuls did not correspond with the fees 
of law officers at home which were paid 
into the Exchequer. Those latter fees 
had been considered as personal remunera- 
tion, whereas the fees of the consuls en- 
abled them to pay the expense of offices 


good plan, for their duty was of a totally 
different kind, and their condition was, by 
international law, perfectly distinct from 
that of a diplomatic agent. No advantage 
that he could see would arise from giving 
a consul a diplomatic character, or from 
calling a diplomatic agent a consul instead 
of an attaché. It would make little dif- 
| ference in point of salary, and create great 
confusion in point of character and position. 
There was a great deal of truth in what 
the hon. Gentleman had said with respect 
to the consuls being merchants. At one 
time the current of opinion in that House 
ran all one way, and at another it set just 
as strongly in a contrary direction. It 
had been said that all consuls should be 
merchants, that the business of the office 
could be performed much cheaper, and, at 
the same time, more effectually, by re- 
spectable merchants established in the va- 
rious towns, and that opinion was enter- 
tained by his late Friend the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume). To a certain de- 
gree some advantage might arise from 
adopting that plan, but it was open to the 
objection that in many cases it might 
create a feeling of jealousy among the 
other merchants of the place, who might 
entertain exaggerated notions of the im- 
portance of a consular position, and of the 
advantage it would give to the particular 
person appointed in commercial transac- 
tions. Again, in places where the consul 
had political functions to perform, it might 
‘be imputed to him, if he abstained from 


| 
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pressing the claims which particular in- 
dividuals might have against the Govern- 
ment, that he was sacrificing their interest 
in order to make himself agreeable to the 
Government and to derive advantages there- 
from, Generally speaking, therefore, it 
was better to have consuls who were not 
connected with trade, and, in all cases 
in which the considerations to which he 
had just referred were applicable, consuls 
were prohibited from trading. The law 
permitted the Secretary of State to allow 
trading by consuls where no public incon- 
venience could arise, but in the majority 
of cases it was forbidden. On the other 
hand, when the Government forbade trad- 
ing, they were bound to give the consul 
a higher salary, though it might be at- 
tended with some little additional ex- 
pense to the public. Having answered 
most of the points to which the hon, Mem- 
ber for Stafford had adverted, he would 
take this opportunity of saying that he 
was very glad that his hon, Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. John Macgregor) 
had borne testimony to the efficiency of 
the consular officers as a body. They per- 
formed their duties very much to their own 
credit and to the public advantage; and 
the House might be quite sure that the 
nation could not hope for any great exten- 
sion of trade in countries where commerce 
had not hitherto penetrated, unless they 
sent forth these pioneers to protect the in- 
terests of those adventurers who explored 
the regions which British enterprise had 
not yet entered. No one knew better the 
importance of the services rendered to the 
country by the consuls than the British 
merchant. 

Mr. BRADY said, the noble Lord had 
not adverted to the question of the pro- 
priety of continuing the receiving fees. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
if they were abolished it would be ne- 
eessary to make allowances for clerks and 
offices ; and therefore, on the whole, it was 
thought desirable that these fees, which 
were very small, should be continued, 
especially as they were in exact propor- 
tion to the duty performed, 

Mr, THORNELY said, he complained 
of the hardships inflicted on merchants by 
requiring so many certificates on landing 
goods. A number of articles, innocent in 
themselves, had now become contraband 
of war, and, if there were fifty different 
bales of goods which came within the pro- 
hibited degrees in a ship, fifty certificates 
would be required before they could be 
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landed in a friendly or neutral country, 
and much inconvenience had consequently 
arisen since the commencement of the war, 
He would, therefore, suggest that a gene- 
ral certificate should be given on landing a 
cargo, 

Mr. WILSON said, he was aware that 
complaints had been made on this subject, 
but the restrictions complained of were ren- 
dered necessary for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the shipment of warlike stores to neu- 
tral countries for transmission to Russia, 
Securities for this purpose were of course 
expensive; and certificates of the landing of 
the stores at the countries they were profess- 
edly shipped for were essential. As to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member, with re- 
spect to general certificates for entire car- 
goes, it could not be practically carried 
out, as it would be impossible to divide the 
responsibility of the shippers, or cast the 
whole on the shipowner; the only course 
was to make each shipper responsible for 
his own share. Great consideration had 
been given to the subject, and the utmost 
had been done to prevent needless incon- 
venience. 

Mr. OT WAY said, he very much object- 
ed to the continuance of the fees on obtain- 
ing passports. Although, of course, a tra- 
| veller was subject to the regulations of 
| Sardinia, or any State through which he 
passed, yet it was very hard that the Eng- 
lish consuls should pounce upon English- 
men for fees, and these, he thought, might 
very well be done away with. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
very eloquently described the functions of 
consuls, which he had said were not only 
diplomatic, but also commercial and judi- 
cial, He (Mr.Otway) had met with a great 
many consuls who were always exceedingly 
civil and attentive, but had never met with 
one who was appointed because he was 
eminently qualified for his office. Such 
appointments were generally given for pri- 
vate considerations. He wished to ask 
how long reduced salaries were to be paid 
to our Russian consuls, for he thought that, 
in the event of the war continuing for 
some years, it would be absurd to con- 
tinue such payments, 

Mr, WILSON said, that the payments 
would not continue beyond the second 
year, when arrangements would be made 
for discontinuing them. Care was also taken 
to appoint these consuls to other stations. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the observation he had made on the con- 
suls having diplomatic functions to perform 
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was applicable only to the consuls in the 
Levant, and he could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Otway) that when he was at 
the Foreign Office he had taken care to 
appoint gentlemen fully qualified to per- 
form the functions. In addition to their 
general capacity the consuls in the Levant 
were selected for their knowledge of the 
language and habits of the localities, and 
jn some cases gentlemen who had lived 
there. He wished to advert to one point 
which the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Wise) had touched on. The hon. Member 
had read a letter, in which it was stated 
that Ionians and others bribed our consuls 
and vice-consuls in the Levant to place 
them under British protection, But all 
British subjects were entitled to protection 
from our consuls, and the Ionian States 
being under the protection of Great Bri- 
tain, evry Jonian merchant was of course 
entitled to British protection, therefore it 
was totally unnecessary for any Ionian to 
bribe a British consular agent to give him 
the protection to which he was fully en- 
titled by law. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he certainly did 
not think our consuls were overpaid, but he 
saw that the charge for some of the sa- 
laries of three or four consuls general, 
which appeared last year in these Esti- 
mates, had been transferred to the Con- 
solidated Fund. He wished to know why 
these charges had been withdrawn from 
the annual scrutiny of Parliament ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
by Act of Parliament, certain charges 
were created on the Consolidated Fund to 
cover the whole of the diplomatic salaries 
and pensions. When diplomatic relations 
were opened with some of the South Ame- 
tiean republics it was not thought expe- 
dient to give them the character of simple 
diplomatic agents with salaries paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund, The functions 
assigned to these agents were of a mixed 
character, diplomatic and consular; and 
they were allowed 1. a day for their diplo- 
matic charges as chargé d'affaires. By 
the falling in of pensions it was found that 
there was a surplus on the charge upon the 
Consolidated Fund, a surplus not required 
for the diplomatie establishments, and the 
salaries of those diplomatic agents were 
therefore transferred to the Consolidated 
Fund. No additional charge was entailed 
on the publie by this change; on the con- 
trary, it effected a saving. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the three 
following Votes— 
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(58.) 25,000/., Embassies and Missions 
Abroad, Extraordinary Expenses, 

(59.) 138,6097., Superannuation, or Re- 
tired Allowances. 

(60.) 2,270/., Toulonese and Corsican 
Emigrants, 

(61.) 2,0007., National Vaccine Esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. BRADY said, this Vote was too 
small to be of the slightest use. It was 
fearful to contemplate the ravages which 
small-pox had made of late years; he 
considered that the Government ought to 
organise a complete system of vaccination. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Vote was for the sup- 
port of a central establishment in London, 
which had existed almost since the days of 
Dr. Jenner, and which had been originated 
with the view of supplying proper means 
for vaccination throughout the country. 
The question of a systematic measure for 
enforcing vaccination was a matter which 
did not lie within the compass of this Vote. 
Some years ago, however, an Act had been 
passed which did establish such a system 
in connection with the Poor-Law Board; 
and he did not see what the Government 
could do more. 

Mr. BRADY said, the Act had proved 
to be an admitted failure, At the present 
time the operator had not the means of 
knowing with certainty whether what he 
used was the true vaccine lymph; and 
many eases had come within his know- 
ledge, in which children had imbibed loath- 
some, and even mortal diseases, from hav- 
ing been inoculated from unhealthy persons. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Act in 
question had come down from the Lords, 
and that this Tlouse was, therefore, hardly 
answerable for its defects. However, a 
Bill was in contemplation to remedy those 
defects. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to know whether this Vote had 
anything besides its antiquity to recom- 
mend it, and whether the 3001. was di- 
vided equally between the President of the 
College of Physicians, the Senior Censor, 
and the President of the College of Sur- 
geons? He was disposed to think the 
country derived the minimum of benefit 
from this 2,0007. The Act of 1853 was 
found to be inefficient, and Jast year an at- 
tempt was made to improve it, but without 
success; and that Act, with all its faults, 
still remained the only protection against 
the increasing scourge of small-pox, The 
subject of vaccination, concerning as it did 
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the welfare of the people, ought not to be 
lightly passed over, and he desired to hear 
further explanation. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he believed that 
the evil was owing to the practice which 
existed in some Unions of ordering poor 
persons to attend for vaccination on par- 
ticular days in the week. The parties did 
not come, and so the thing was neglected. 

Mr. WILSON said, he had no doubt 
the Act of 1853 was beneficial, and last 
year several hon. Members pointed out its 
great utility. At the same time he did 
not deny that improvements might be made 
in it. The 300/. to which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) alluded, con- 
sisted of a fee of 100/. each to the three 
eminent medical men who had been named. 
There was an Annual Report from the in- 
stitution which afforded every information, 
but he had never before heard its utility 
called in question. 

Mr. BRADY said, he did not find fault 
with the institution. All he said was, that 
it was not sufficient, and that the country 
was deceived in supposing they had an 
effective vaccine institution. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. HENLEY said, small-pox last year 
had raged like a pestilence; and therefore | 
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doubtedly have a claim for similar aid, 
The building referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was the property of the Board 
of Ordnance. It became necessary to sell 
it, and of course the Board was bound to 
get the highest price for it. The parochial 
authorities had competed for the purchase 
with the charitable institution. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to know if the Government 
would extend the principle of contributions 
to institutions that received female prison- 
ers on their discharge from gaol to all 
institutions of that nature ? 

Mr. WILSON said, no general rule had 
been adopted; the .present Vote depended 
on the peculiar circumstances of the case. 

Vote agreed to. 

(63.) 4,200/., for Polish refugees and 
distressed Spaniards. 

Sim WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
wished to know what was the decrease in 
the Vote for this year, and by what de- 
partment the fund was distributed ? 

Mr. WILSON said that the Vote, which 
was formerly very large, had been trans- 
ferred from the civil contingencies in 1843. 
Some five or six years ago the House 
resolved that there should be no further 





they had grave reason for doubting whe-| charge made in respect of it: it would 
ther the operation of vaccination was effi- | therefore cease when the present recipients 
ciently performed under the present system. | died off. There was no diminution this 
He did not believe they wanted more Acts | year, as none had died within the year. 


of Parliament. What they wanted was, | 
adequate remuneration to medical men. If 
medical men were paid properly for doing 
their duty, vaccination would not be per- 
formed in so hasty a manner, and the poor 
people would be more ready to avail them- 
selves of it. 

Vote agreed to. 

(62.) 3251., Refuge for the Destitute. 

Mr. COWAN said, he wished to draw 


attention to the unfair manner in which 





The fund was distributed by trustees. 

Vote agreed to. 

(64.) 4,3717., Miscellaneous Charges 
formerly on Civil List. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, there 
was an omission in the Estimates of a 
Vote which ought to be included, as for- 
merly, in the Colonial Estimates. He had 
last year called attention to the peculiar 
and painful position in which the Bishop 
of New Zealand was placed, which was 


Edinburgh had been treated with respect | acknowledged by the Government, who 
to this Vote. While a pecuniary grant! granted him an income for the year. The 
was made to the institution in London, a| right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) also 
similar one in the northern capital had| wrote a despatch to the colonial Govern- 
actually been compelled to purchase, or! ment of New Zealand, expressing a hope 
promise to purchase, for 5,000/., a build-| that the Parliament of New Zealand would 
ing belonging to the State, in which its | pass a Vote for the support of the bishop 
inmates (400 in number) had been lodged | from the colonial funds. He understood 
for years. He doubted the propriety of} that this hope had been altogether frus- 
these eleemosynary Votes altogether. trated, and that the Legislature had met 

Mr. WILSON said, he must explain} and been dissolved without having passed 
that the 3251. was paid to the institution any such Vote. In March last the term 
on account of twenty-five women, who had for which the income had been granted, 
been admitted into the Institution, on being | expired, and the bishop was now without 
discharged from prison. If the Edinburgh any income whatever to compensate him 
institution had similar cases it would un- | for his services as Bishop of New Zealand. 


Sir J. Pakington 
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He now begged to appeal to the noble | WAYS AND MEANS. 

Lord (Lord J. Russell), as he had done to| On the Order of the Day for going into 
his right hon. predecessor, and he would Committee of Ways and Means, 

remind the noble Lord that he was the; Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
Minister who, twelve or fourteen years ,QUER said, that in moving the postpone- 
ago, appointed the Bishop of New Zea- | ment of the Committee till Wednesday, he 
land, and entered into the arrangements | would take the liberty of making a short 





made on his appointment. He trusted that | statement to the House in reference to a 


the noble Lord would keep faith with the 
bishop, and, either by a Colonial Vote, or, 
if that could not be obtained, by a Vote 


of that House, would take care that no 


breach of faith was committed towards 
that exemplary prelate. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he would 
inquire iato the circumstances of the case, 
and would inform the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the House of the opinion that 
the Government might entertain upon it. 

Vote agreed to ; House resumed. 


INDISPOSITION OF THE SPEAKER. 
The Chairman having left the Chair, 
the Clerk at the Table acquainted the 
House, that he had received a letter from 
Mr. SpxAKeER, which he read to the House, 
as follows :— 
“ Touse of Commons, 
Monday Evening, May 7. 
“Sir,—I regret exceedingly, after the kind 


| Bill which stood in his name with respect 
| to the duties on spirits. The House would 
| probably be aware that, as that Bill now 
stood, it was proposed to extend the draw- 
back on malt spirits to England and Ire- 
|land as well as to Scotland. The present 
state of the law with respect to the draw- 
back on malt spirits had given rise to con- 
| siderable dissatisfaction, and had been the 
subject of examination by several Com- 
mittees of that House. He would not 
trouble the House with the result of these 
irvestigations, and he was conscious that, 
thoush the Bill he intended to introduce 
would be an improvement upon the exist- 
ing law, it would not finally and satisfac- 
torily settle the question. He had consi- 
dered a plan for permitting the distillation 
of spirits from malt in bond, the effect of 
which would be that, instead of the duty 
being paid in the first instance, no duty 
would be charged on malt, and spirits 











indulgence of the House in permitting me to | wr ° = 
leave the Chair this evening at an earlier hour | would be distilled without any previous 
than I could possibly have anticipated, that Iam | imposition of duty upon the premises of 
obliged most reluctantly to inform them of my | the distiller. In order to adjust the plan 


unavoidable absence from the House during the | roperly it would be necessary to make a 


remainder of the night, owing to my indisposition. 
I repeat that it is with sincere concern that I 
request you to make this announcement to the 
House.—I am, Sir, very faithfully yours, 
“CO, S. Lerevre. 
** Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Commons.” 


Whereupon Viscount Patmerston, ad- 
dressing himself to the Clerk, moved, 


“That the Resolution of the House of | 


the 4th of August, 1853, relative to the 
Office of Speaker, might be read; and 
the Question being put by the Clerk, and 
agreed to, the said Resolution was read by 
him, as follows :— 


Resolved, 

“That whenever The Ilouse shall be informed 
of the unavoidable Absence of Mr. SpraKer, the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
do take the Chair for that day only. 

“ And, in the event of Mr. SpeakEer’s Absence 
continuing for more than one day, do, if the 
House shall think fit, and shall so order it, take 
the Chair in like manner, on any subsequent day 
during such Absence.” 


Whereupon Mr. FirzRoy, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
took the Chair. 
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| small addition to the existing duty, there 


i being by the present arrangement an al- 
ilowance of 2d. for the duty on malt used 
in all species of distillation. If the House 
should be pleased to give their consent to 
the Bill on the table, he should be disposed 
in the course of the present Session to in- 
'troduce a Bill embodying the change to 
which he had adverted, so as to enable the 
alteration of the law to take effect some 
time during the year. He believed this 
explanation would be satisfactory to gen- 
tlemen connected with the trade, who were 
at present watching the Bill now before 
the House, and would relieve their appre- 
hensions with regard to any measures that 
might be proposed by Government. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that on the 
part of the Irish Members and Irish distil- 
lers, he considered the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was most satisfactory. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
had heard the proposition of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer with very great satis- 
faction, and was certain that it would meet 





with the approval of the Scotch distillers. 
I 
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He believed it would prove beneficial to 
the revenue, and stop illicit distillation. 
He hoped the promised Bill would be in- 
troduced in time to pass both Houses dur- 
ing the present Session. 

Mr. HANKEY said, it was his inten- 
tion of asking to-morrow if the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to make a similar 
concession in favour of sugar. 

Motion agreed to. 


SEWERS (HOUSE DRAINAGE) BILL. 

Viscount EBRINGTON moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to empower the 
Commissioners of Sewers to expend on 
house drainage a certain sum out of the 
moneys borrowed by them on the security 
of the rates, and also to give to the said 
Commissioners certain other powers for 
the same purpose. He had, some time 
since, moved for Returns which showed 
that the house drainage of the metropolis 
was in a most imperfect and unsatisfactory 
condition. There were in London some 
300,000 houses, about 4-5ths of which 
had most defective basement arrangements, 
and in many cases, where new and expen- 
sive sewers had been constructed in the 
streets, the cesspools of comparatively few 
houses communicated with those sewers. 
This was particularly the case in Seven 
Dials, in Berwick Street, and in Great 
Pulteney Street—a district the inhabitants 
of which had been almost decimated dur- 
ing the last visitation of the cholera. He 
considered that the battle against the cho- 
lera must be fought, not so much upon the 
banks of the Thames as in the houses, 
and they had only about six weeks, during 
which works could be carried on before 
that fearful epidemic might again break 
out and devastate this City. To illustrate 
the benefits which were derivable from 
house drainage, he would refer to the case 
of Lambeth Square, situated on the south 
side of the Thames. In that square the 
cholera committed fearful ravages in 1848. 
In the autumn of 1852, proper conveni- 
ences were provided, and a good supply of 
water was secured, at an expense alto- 
gether of 51. or 61. per house. From that 
time to the present not a single life had 
been lost through cholera, though the 
whole of the neighbourhood had suffered 
severely, and the houses which previously 
let at 267. a year had since been eagerly 
taken at 28/. Experience showed that 


even where there was not time to carry 

out a proper system of drainage, much 

good might be done in the same direction. 
Mr, A. Hastie 
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He held in his hand statements with regard 
to the effects which had been produced in 
the City of London by the cleansing of 
those places which were the chief causes 
of disease in the metropolis, and by the 
use of deodorising and purifying appliances, 
The practical result of the course pursued 
was that the mortality of the City was, 
under the energetic superintendence of 
Mr. Seymour, the officer of health under 
the corporation, reduced from one-twentieth 
to one-fiftieth part of the mortality of the 
whole metropolis. Under these cireum- 
stances, what he desired was to bring in a 
Bill, first, to enable the Commissioners of 
Sewers to apply a sum not exceeding 
25,0001., which would, it was thought, be 
sufficient to put in a tolerably safe state 
some 5,000 houses, where there was every 
reason to fear many deaths, if not from 
cholera, from some other epidemic, would 
otherwise occur during the approaching 
hot season ; and, secondly, to remove some 
of the legal and technical obstructions 
which at present prevented the application 
of the provisions inserted in the Metropoli- 
tan Sewers Act to meet this numerous and 
distressing class of cases. He was con- 
vinced that the sum which he proposed 
should be expended would be speedily re- 
covered. If the palliative measure which 
he now proposed were adopted, the effect 
would, he believed, be to save thousands of 
lives; and if nothing of the sort were 
done—if they allowed themselves there, 
as they had done in the case of Balaklava, 
to be enslaved by routine—and if, in con- 
sequence, no precautionary measure were 
adopted, he should have the melancholy 
satisfaction of having devolved on the Go- 
vernment the responsibility of preventible 
deaths, 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he had no 
wish to oppose the introduction of the Bill, 
but he must remind his noble Friend that 
the money in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers was raised for the speci- 
fic purpose of carrying out arterial drain- 
age. Moreover, until he saw the Bill, he 
of course could not tell how his noble 
Friend proposed to invest the Commis- 
sioners with the power of entering private 
dwellings, until some one had complained 
of a nuisance. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he fully 
intended that the money should be recover- 
able. The measure was to be viewed en- 
tire’y as one having reference to an emer- 
gency. 

Leave given. 
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Bill ordered to be brought in by Vis- 
count Eprineton and Mr. Montagu CHam- 
BERS. 

Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Eleven o’clock. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1855. 
Mixutes,] Pussic Buis,—1l* Intestacy (Scot- 


land); Parliamentary Representation (Scot- 
land) Act Amendment. 





Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1855. 


The House met, and Forty Members 
not being present at Four o’clock, 

Mr. SPEAKER adjourned the House till 
To-morrow. 


oe em 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 9, 1855. 


Mixvures.] Pusiic Brrrs,—2° Marriage Law 
Amendment. 
Reported—Ecclesiastical Property (Ireland). 


On taking the chair at twelve o’elock 
to-day, 

Mr. SPEAKER said: Before proceed- 
ing to any other business, I beg to express 
my most grateful acknowledgments to the 
House for their kind indulgence to me 
yesterday evening and the evening before ; 
and I very much regret if, in consequence 
of there being no House last night, which 
was entirely on my account, any hon. 
Member should have been put to inconve- 
nience. 


MARRIAGES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HEADLAM, having presented peti- 
tions praying for an amendment of the 
present law respecting border marriages, 
moved the second reading of this Bill ; and 
said, that, in asking the House to agree to 
the measure, his object was, not to make 
any trifling, unimportant, or mere theoretic 
change in the marriage law of Scotland, 
but he desired, in the most practical man- 
ner possible, to redress an evil the magni- 
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tude of which could searcely be described 
without an appearance of exaggeration, 
and which was at present lowering the 
character, injuring the habits, and destroy- 
ing the morality of the people of the 
northern counties of England. He thought 
he should able to prove satisfactorily to 
the House that the measure which he now 
proposed would not interfere in any way 
with the established principles of the Scotch 
law—that it would not alter the constitu- 
tion of the marriage law as established in 
Scotland—and would not render penal or 
prohibit any act which was not rendered 
penal or prohibited by the existing law: 
all he sought was to give effect to the 
principles of that law, because those prin- 
ciples had in some respects become obso- 
lete, and having become obsolete, it was 
necessary to renew them in accordance 
with the forms of modern legislation, 
in order that the evils he had hinted at 
might be redressed. According to the 
present Scotch law, a marriage might be 
effected in Scotland simply by a declara- 
tion of consent in the presence of witnesses. 
There was not the slightest investigation 
as to the condition of the parties giving 
that consent ; and the consequence was, 
that minors, children, boys and girls in 
their teens, in the north of England, were 
constantly going over the Border to con- 
tract these marriages. There was no 
inquiry as to whether the parties had been 
married before or not, and in numberless 
instances persons were remarried again 
and again. A strong feeling was enter- 
tained in Scotland against marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister; but, under the 
present law, a man might marry with per- 
fect impunity, not merely his deceased wife’s 
sister, but his own sister, or the sister of 
his wife while his wife was living. Many 
marriages were contracted while the per- 
sons contracting them were in a state of 
intoxication, and had only known each 
other a few hours before the ceremony 
took place. No public record was kept, 
and a man was enabled to desert his wife 
and children and to leave them chargeable 
to the parish without the parish having 
any means oi redress against him. He 
had received numerous letters complaining 
of the present law ; in one of which, from 
a poor man in one of the Border towns, it 
was stated that servants on the hiring day, | 
becoming intoxicated, finished the day’s 
carouse by a marriage, which generally 
only lasted for that term. When the next 
hiring day came round either the man 
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wanted another woman, or the woman 
another man. In one town, where the 
writer of this letter resided, one man had 
five wives, with whom he had contracted 
marriages of this description, all of whom 
were living. Other men in the same town 
had four, some three, and others two wives. 
The fact was, that, as soon as any differ- 
ence occurred, one or other of the parties 
contracted another marriage. He had 
also received communications from clergy- 
men and others in the Border counties, all 
complaining of the evils of the present 
system, showing how it operated in the 
several districts, and urging him to pro- 
ceed with this Bill. As a general rule, it 
might be said that the irregular marriages 
to which he referred were contracted prin- 
cipally by the people on the English side 
of the Border, who crossed over to Scotland 
for the purpose, and he believed that the 
fact of the people of Scotland not fol- 
lowing the practice to any great extent was 
to be attributed to the efforts made by the 
parish ministers to prevent such marriages. 
According to a statement published by the 
governor of the General Assembly, the 
marriages of this description in eighteen 
parishes, where both parties were resident 
Scotch, were twenty-five in 1850, twenty- 
six in 1851, and twenty-nine in 1852; of 
parties one of whom was Scotch, there 
were eleven in 1850, six in 1851, and 
fifteen in 1852; and of parties both of 
whom were English, 1,091 in 1850, 1,093 
in 1851, and 1,110 in 1852. It appeared 
from the report of a committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land that, in 1850, 6,207 couples con- 
tracted marriage in England before the 
registrars, while during the same year 
1,091 English couples were married on 
the Scotch Borders; and the committee 
recommended that, in order to repress the 
evil, all judges and magistrates should be 
requested to carry out the Clandestine 
Marriage Act of 1601. He wished the 
House to understand that the present Bill 
would not violate in the slightest degree 
the principles of the law of Scotland with 
respect to marriage. According to the 
Scotch law there were four different forms 
in which marriage might be contracted. 
One was by a regular public marriage per- 
formed by the Chureh, which was the 
mode by which ninety-nine in every hun- 
dred were celebrated ; the second was by 
consent before witnesses, which was the 
mode he wished to prevent ; the third was 
by declaration in the court of session ; and 
Mr. Headlam 
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the fourth was by cohabitation as man and 
wife. His measure referred only to mar- 
riage by exchange of consent, or the mere 


declaration of consent in the presence of wit- . 


nesses. All he proposed to do was to impose 
penalties upon persons contracting these 
marriages, and upon public-house keepers 
and others who made a trade of celebrating 
such marriages. A Scotch Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1698 provided that the celebrators 
of marriages of this description should be 
punishable by pecuniary fine, by imprison- 
ment, or by banishment ; and therefore he 
was not violating the principle of the 
Scotch law in proposing to visit similar 
offences with moderate penalties. The 
Bill provided that any persons — black- 
smiths, innkeepers, toll-gatekeepers, or 
others—celebrating these clandestine mar- 
riages upon the Border should for the first 
offence be punished by a fine of 10I., and, 
in the event of non-payment, by imprison- 
ment for three months; and for a second 
offence, which would show that the person 
charged made a practice of celebrating 
such marriages, by a fine of 501., or six 
months’ imprisonment. The Bill would 
also impose a moderate penalty upon par- 
ties who contracted marriages of this kind. 
He hoped the House would assent to the 
principle of the Bill, which he believed 
would have the effect of preventing these 
clandestine marriages. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE agreed with 
many of the remarks of his hon. and 
learned Friend, and would admit that the 
Bill would not make any alteration in the 
principle of the law of Scotland, but would 
only increase the penalties which were 
imposed by the existing law upon par- 
ties contracting these irregular marriages. 
Indeed it was so far from being the case 
that these irregular marriages were not 
punishable by the existing law, that one 
of the most usual modes of preserving a 
record of such marriages was for parties 
who had contracted them to go before a 
justice of the peace to declare their offence, 
and, having been subjected to the small 
fine inflicted under the law, to obtain a 
certificate of the conviction. The object 
of the hon. and learned Member was, to 
render a penalty which was now merely 
nominal a real punishment, and therefore 
it could not be said the Bill violated the 
law of Scotland. According to the law of 
Scotland, marriage was constituted by con- 
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sent of the parties, and the feeling of the 
people was, that it was contrary to the 
interests of morality to throw obstacles in 
the way of marriage. There could be no 
doubt that on the borders of Scotland the 
Jaw was in many instances abused, espe- 
cially in the case of natives of England 


Marriages 


who were not aware of the effect of the 


marriage law of Scotland. He (the Lord 
Advocate) entertained no objection to the 
principle of the Bill; but he certainly 
doubted whether it would have the effect 
of preventing these irregular marriages. 
The Bill had been objected to, and he 
thought with some justice, on the ground 
that it was directed against the poor, and 
would not affect the rich; but the real evil 
which his hon. and learned Friend desired 
to suppress was not so much deliberate 
clandestine marriage as that kind of union 
which took place upon the Border, and 
which could hardly be called marriage at 
all in a proper and legitimate sense, but 
which was, in point of fact, merely a mode 
of producing and prolonging immorality. 
He regarded the clause in this Bill which 
imposed penalties upon persons who made 
a trade of celebrating these irregular mar- 
riages as one which would be productive of 
very beneficial results; for he was ashamed 
to say that instances had occurred where 
men holding Her Majesty’s commissions of 
the peace had been engaged in this traffic. 
Although he could not pledge himself to 
support the Bill in its future stages, he 
hoped that, as it was a meritorious endea- 
vour to remedy an unquestionable evil, the 
House would consent to read it a second 
time, 

Mr. ELLIOT considered, that the Bill 
proposed to deal in a very petty manner 
with a question of vast importance to the 
people of Scotland. There was no doubt 
that the marriage law of Scotland required 
amendment, and he regretted that the ge- 
neral measure for the amendment of that 
law which was introduced by Lord Ruther- 
ford when he was Lord Advocate, had not 
been adopted. If this Bill would merely 
affect the Border marriages, which took 
place at Gretna-green, Coldstream-bridge, 
Lamberton-toll, and Berwick, he (Mr. El- 
liot) would not object to it; but the terms 
of the first clause were so general that the 
measure would interfere with the current 
practice of marriage throughout Scotland. 
He considered that a matter of so much 
Importance ought to be dealt with by a 
large and comprehensive measure, and he 
hoped the Lord Advocate would at an 
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early period be prepared to propose such a 
measure. The present Bill imposed a 
penalty upon the parties to irregular mar- 
riages, but it did not render such marriages 
void. Then, what real remedy would it 
apply to the existing evil? He (Mr. El- 
liot) believed that these irregular marriages 
would never be checked unless they were 
made void. There were at this moment in 
Scotland many persons who did not know 
whether they were really married or not. 
In many cases marriage was contracted by 
a man giving what were called “lines” to 
a woman declaring her to be his wife, and 
if the woman lost these “lines” she had no 
legal evidence of the marriage. He begged 
to move, as an amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words, ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Lorp LOVAINE thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburgh (Mr. Elliot) had not 
shown any sufficient grounds for the rejec- 
tion of this measure, the object of which 
was merely to define and to enforce prac- 
tically the existing law of Scotland. No 
one who saw the state of things on the 
Border could deny that the Bill was neces- 
sary. All the English Members wanted 
was protection for England, and it would 
be too hard to compel them to wait for a 
revision of the whole marriage law of Scot- 
land. It had been said that the Bill was 
levelled against the poor; but the same 
thing had been done with success in Eng- 
land in the suppression of the Fleet mar- 
riages, which were analogous to irregular 
marriages in Scotland, in the reign of 
George II. A doubt had been expressed 
as to whether the Bill would effect the ob- 
ject at which it aimed. On that point he 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that the 
punishment imposed by this Bill upon the 
parties to irregular marriages was not con- 
fined to a pecuniary penalty, but that in 
default of paying the penalty such parties 
would be liable to imprisonment; and he 
believed that regulation would have a ma- 
terial effect in checking clandestine mar- 
riages, for the great majority of the per- 
sons who now contracted these marriages 
were not in a position to pay a penalty of 
101., and, therefore, he had no doubt, that 
the alternative punishment of imprisonment 
would act as a powerful check in preventing 
such marriages. He (Lord Lovaine) con- 
sidered that there was the greatest neces- 
sity for amending the law of marriage in 
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Scotland, which, in its present state, was 
a scandal to a Christian country. It had 
been said very truly that this Bill would 
affect the poor—but in what way? Its 
object was to endeavour to promote their 
morality, to prevent them from contracting 
marriages which led to misery and debau- 
chery, and to cause them to respect the 
law of God and man. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would not assent to 
the amendment, but would allow the Bill to 
go into Committee. 

Mr. NAPIER was of opinion that this 
Bill would not have any effect in repressing 
the evil against which it was directed. He 
considered that the proper course would be 
to declare that if persons not domiciled in 
Scotland went to that country in order to 
contract marriages there, according to the 
Scotch law such marriages should be void. 
In Scotland, although a religious ceremony 
was not deemed essential to the constitu- 
tion of marriage, yet the custorh among 
the respeetable classes was to have the 
religious ceremony, and this consequently 
ereated a difficulty in the way of legisla- 
tion on the subject. But by far the greater 
number of irregular marriages were those 
of persons from England and Ireland, who 
went to Scotland for the purpose of avail- 
ing themselves of the privileges of the 
Scotch law. The Bill did not prohibit or 
prevent those marriages, because it re- 
quired no licence ; neither did it meet the 
case of minors declaring themselves of age 
—a case of which had recently occurred 
where one of the parties was only fourteen 
years of age, and which had introduced 
inconceivable misery into a family. He 
thought one practice in Scotland with re- 


spect to marriage demanded speedy amend- | 


ment. He alluded to the custom of be- 
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was to prevent the irregular marriages 
which took place on the Borders of Scot- 
land, would have the effect of throwing the 
whole marriage law of Scotland into con- 
fusion. The measure was quite as likely 
to produce as great an excitement in Scot 
land as that of the late Lord Advocate (Mr. 
Rutherford). The penalties contained in 
the Bill, 100. or 501., as the case might be, 
would be cheerfully and at once paid by 
rich people; whereas, with respect to the 
poor (the question of illegitimate children 
being taken into consideration) those pe- 
nalties might prevent marriages that would 
be highly expedient. Any Bill caleulated 
to remove the evils that were admitted to 
exist should receive his cordial support ; 
and it was only because the Bill now be- 
fore the House would not only remove those 
evils, but would increase and aggravate 
them, that he must refuse to consent to 
the second reading of it. 

Mr. DUNLOP denied that the Bill 
would introduce confusion into the law of 
Scotland; it would not effect any altera- 
tion in the existing law, but would render 
it more efficient. According to the present 
Scotch law, if a clergyman married parties 
without the previous proclamation of banns, 
he was liable to a most serious punishment; 
whereas if a blacksmith or a toll-keeper, 
or any other person in the same station of 
life, married persons without a religious 
ceremony, he experienced little ineonve- 
nience in consequence. This was a dis- 
tinction which ought not to exist, and the 
Bill would in some degree tend to remove 
it. To throw out the Bill altogether when 
| the second clause was universally admitted 
| to be a good one, would be highly inexpe- 
dient. It would be much better to let it 
| go toa Committee. He admitted that the 





trothing young persons by declaration of | general state of the law required conside- 


marriage, even at the early ages of twelve | 


or fourteen, and thus ir revocably binding | 


them to a conjugal union. He believed 
that this Bill, which merely imposed penal- 
ties upon parties to irregular marriages, 
without declaring those marriages void, 
would not prevent any but persons who 
were too poor to pay the penalty from vio- 
lating the law; and they would, therefore, 
by adopting the measure, practically sub- 
ject the poor to the operation of a law 
which would not affect the rich. He would 
on these grounds give his support to the 
Amendment. 


Viscount DUNCAN said, he felt bound | 
to oppose the Bill of his hon. and learned | 


Friend, which, while its professed object 
Lord Lovaine 


ration, but that was no reason why this 
partial remedy should be refused. 
' Mr. WALPOLE did not think it pos- 
sible to make such alterations in Commit- 
tee as would in reality improve this Bill. 
What was the evil which the Bill proposed 
to remedy? Its object was to prevent per- 
‘sons domiciled in England going to Scot- 
land, and there contracting marriages in a 
way which they could not do in England; 
|and the mode by which it was proposed to 
prevent this was to impose on such persons 
a penalty of 107. ; and on any person who 
solemnized such marriage a penalty also 
of 10I., or, in case of a second offence, a 
penalty of 501. Now the effect would be, 
| that a very large proportion of the class of 
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offenders to whom the Bill would apply 
would pay the penalty, not only for them- 
selves but for the persons officiating, and 
would thus be able to carry out these mar- 
riages notwithstanding the state of the law. 
Thus, the mischief which it was desired to 
prevent would not be remedied, while a 
greater anomaly than now existed between 
the law of the two countries would be 
created. The learned Lord said the pre- 
sent law of Scotland subjected the solem- 
nisers of these marriages to a fine of so 
many marks, and that it was now only 
proposed to extend the penalty so as to 
prevent them being solemnized in future. 
But it was obvious that the Bill would not 
have this effect. It might prevent the 
poor from contracting such marriages, but 
it would not stand in the way of the rich. 
Then, instead of putting down immorality, 
it was practically saying that, for the sum 
of 102. or 20/. a man might contract one of 
these irregular marriages. This being the 
essence of the Bill, he did not see how it 
could be improved in Committee. At the 
same time he concurred with those who 
were anxious that the Government should 
undertake the settlement of this question 
on broad and comprehensive grounds, and 
endeavour, as nearly as possible, to put the 
marriage law of the two countries on the 
same footing. The anomalies now exist- 
ing were very great. By the law of Scot- 
land you might now contract a marriage in 
that country that would have the effect of 
transmitting personal property in one direc- 
tion and landed property in another, in 
consequence of the difference which existed 
in the laws of the two countries. The law 
of divorce was also so materially different 
that a man and woman might be made no 
longer husband and wife on the one side 
of the Tweed, while they would remain 
husband and wife on the other. These 
were evils which the Government would 
do well to endeavour to remedy; and he 
hoped they would consider the subject 
with a view to the intvoduction of a better 
and more comprehensive measure than the 
present. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that had the 
Lord Advoeate held out any hope that a 
larger measure of amendment of the Scotch 
marriage law would be introduced by the 
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years ago a larger measure was submitted 
to the House, which was opposed in the 
strongest terms by the Scotch Members 
and stifled ; and there was not the slightest 
reason for supposing that any such large 
measure would now receive the support of 
those Members or of the Government. Was 
it not most improper to stifle a large mea- 
sure because it was too large, and strangle 
a small one because it was too small, when 
it was admitted on all hands that the mar- 
riage law of Scotland was in a bad state, 
and that any improvement was desirable ¢ 
The rejection of the Bill he held in his 
hand would encourage the grossest immo- 
rality and cause the greatest unhappiness 
among the people of the Border counties. 
Hon. Members had in their eye what were 
commonly known as Gretna Green mar- 
riages. Among people of the middle and 
upper classes those marriages, however, 
were perfeetly notorious, and the parties 
were generally married again in a regular 
way. What the Bill sought to redress was 
an evil of another kind altogether. At the 
fairs and markets of Carlisle and other 
towns in the North, neighbouring people 
met for the first time in their lives, drank 
together, and then went over the Border 
by hundreds at a time, where they got 
married by a blacksmith, and were thus 
plunged into lifelong misery and unhappi- 
ness. This was the evil the Bill souwht to 
prevent, and the penalties it contained 
would be sufficient for the purpose. It 
did not at all prevent any parties who 


| might be so inclined from being married in 


a regular way at their own churches. The 
evil of which he complained had been very 
much increased by the facilities for getting 
over the Border presented by the railways. 
He could not undertake to say that the Bill 
would entirely put a stop to that evil, but 
it would certainly decrease it to a very 
great extent; and he had not heard one 
argument to prove that it would produce 
the least evil to the people of Scotland, 
with whose laws it did not in any way in- 
terfere; and he should certainly press the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was 
afraid, considering the result of past at- 
tempts to remove the anomalies existing in 
the marriage laws of the two countries, 


Government he should not have pressed | that Her Majesty’s Government would not 
the present Bill upon the House; but he | have much encouragement in any efforts . 


did not see the slightest sign of such a| they might make in that direetion. 


No 


result, though it might be easily effected | doubt there were parts of the law of Scot- 
by the introduction of a clause in the | land with reference to marriage which were 
Scotch Registration Bill. 


| 





Two or three productive of. much inconvenience both in 
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England and Scotland; and to those parts 
of the law his hon. and learned Friend the 
Lord Advocate would be ready to apply 
a remedy, when the Government should 
see that there was a disposition on the 
part of the Scottish Members and the 
House generally to support such a mea- 
sure. His late lamented Friend (Lord 
Rutherford), when Lord Advocate, intro- 
duced a Bill to amend the marriage law of 
Scotland, but there was such a general 
outery against the measure that it was 
abandoned by the Government, and he did 
not think they were very likely at any 
early period to introduce a similar mea- 
sure. With reference to the Bill before 
the House, great weight, no doubt, attach- 
ed to the objections taken by the right 
hen. Gentleman the Member for Midhurst ; 
but he did not think that his hon. and 
learned Friend who brought in the measure 
had in view the class of marriages to which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred. He 
rather suspected that the hon. Member for 
Neweastle, in proposing an increase of the 
fine, aimed at the real cause of many of 
those marriages—namely, the very cheap 
means of conveyance afforded by the rail- 
way, and the very low fees for which the 
marriages in question were celebrated. It 
was well known that in some of the north- 
ern parishes the clergyman was so much 
underbid by the blacksmith, that sometimes 
a whole year passed with scarce a single mar- 
riage taking place in church, to the great 
annoyance of the incumbent. For the 
prevention of clandestine marriages of the 
higher class the penalties proposed in the 
Bill would be utterly insufficient, and there- 
fore it was a formidable objection to the 
Bill, that it was directed against the mar- 
riages of the poor, while it would leave 
unchecked those of the higher classes. 
Still, the evil was one very much felt 
among the lower classes in the north of 
England, where young people could cross 
the Border with the greatest ease by means 
of the railway train and enter into hasty 
marriages, which they repented of when 
they came to years of discretion. The 
system also naturally led to prosecutions 
for bigamy, and was in other respects pro- 
dluctive of evil. At the same time, though 
the Bill might operate as a check on these 
local marriages, there was much weight in 
the objection that the check would be felt 
by only one class of society. Under all the 
circumstances, he put it to his hon. and 
learned Friend whether it was worth while 
to press the Bill to a division ? 


Sir G. Grey 
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Mr. EOWARD begged to corroborate 
the statements of the hon. and learned 
Member for Neweastle respecting the fa- 
cility with which marriages were made up 
in the northern counties. They were 
scarcely considered valid, and hardly a 
single fair took place without several cases 
of bigamy resulting from it. He hoped 
the House would apply an effective remedy 
to so great an evil. 

Mr. INGHAM said, that, in addition to 
the facility of being married, there was 
also to be considered the facility of decep- 
tion afforded by the present state of the 
law. The boundary line between England 
and Scotland was, in many districts, an 
imaginary one, and he knew cases in which 
honest women were deceived into the be- 
lief that they were being married in Scot- 
land according to the Scotch law, whereas 
they were on the English side of the 
Border; and the marriage was conse- 
quently invalid. He thought that the 
enactments would be greatly improved if 
the penalties were extended to every one 
who was accessory to an irregular mar- 
riage. He thought that the Bill might 
be made an extremely valuable one by 
means of a few alterations in Committee. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE must oppose 
the Bill; for he objected to partial, incom- 
plete, and local legislation. Instead of 
applying a great remedy to a great evil, 
the House was asked to pass a measure of 
trifling legislation to an evil of very minor 
importance. 

Mr. J. FORSTER trusted the Iouse 
would consent to a second reading of the 
Bill, and allow it to be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now 
stand part of the Question. 

The House divided :—Ayes 40; Noes 
143: Majority 103. 

Words added; Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to. 

Second Reading put of for Six Months. 


MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to be made 
to Question [25th April], ‘* That the Bill 
be now read a second time,’’ and which 
Amendment was to leave out the word 
‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘upon this day six 
months,”’ 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Debate resumed. 

Sirk WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
whatever might be the difficulties and doubts 
that surrounded this important subject, 
this much might at all events be said, that 
when those who were in favour of the Bill 
endeavoured to show that the presumptions 
of the case were in their favour, and in- 
sisted on laying the burden of proof on the 
opponents of the Bill, they made a claim 
which was unfair and which they had no 
right to ask the House to entertain. The 
opponents of the Bill were standing on the 
ground which had been occupied by the 
whole of Christendom from the earliest 
times to a comparatively modern period, 
and they were entitled to hold that ground 
till some strong reasons were shown why 
they should abandon it. And when they 
were told that the presumption was against 
them because the law as it now stood was 
a restriction on natural liberty, his reply 
was, that that argument would apply to 
every conceivable case, for we could frame 
no definition of a law which would not 
imply restraint against something or other 
which might be deemed a natural right— 
and, therefore, the presumption would 
always be against every law. On the 
first introduction of restrictions it is for 
those who introduce them to justify their 
proposed enactments by sufficient argu- 
ments, but, after centuries of prescription, 
the grounds of the original legislation are 
to be taken as good until the contrary is 
proved by those who assailthem. He beg- 
ged to give the most decided negative to the 
idea, that at any time there had been the 
slightest hesitation in the law of England 
on the subject. No doubt Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act got rid of facilities that ex- 
isted for the evasion of the law, but at no 
time had there been any difference between 
the Ecclesiastical Courts and the common 
law courts on the point of law itself. 
These marriages had always been held to 
be against the law, as much before Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act, as since. Those who 
opposed the present Bill, therefore, had a 
right not to be put on their defence, but 
to demand that, in a matter wherein the 
evils of debate are themselves immense, 
no disturbance should be made, unless the 
assailants of the actual law were prepared 
to set up their own case by an over- 
whelming weight of argument. But, in 
fact, the arguments used have been chiefly 
such as have turned aside from the sub- 
stance of the question to deal only with its 
outside, have passed by the grave consi- 
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derations of Divine prohibitions; of prac- 
tical morality, and of social happiness, to 
enlarge upon topics which, though capable 
of being handled ad captandum, have no- 
thing peculiar to this case belonging to 
them, and if pressed to their legitimate 
consequences, will soon destroy it by a 
reductio ad absurdum. The House was 
told, for example, that this law had been 
broken, and, therefore, it ought to be 
abrogated. This was an argument that 
did not profess to deal with the merits of 
the question, it proceeded on the sup- 
pressed premiss that every law that 
was broken ought to be repealed. If the 
meaning was, that the law had become 
practically obsolete—that it was opposed 
to the minds and understanding of man- 
kind—that, in point of fact, widowers 
everywhere were anxious to be married to 
the sisters of their deceased wives—if this 
was meant, then the argument was capable 
of this short answer, that the allegations 
were at variance with the facts. But if it 
was contended that the law should be abo- 
lished because there were some infractions 
of that law, was not that a principle which 
would be applicable to all other cases ? 
There were cases of bigamy and adultery ; 
but was it to be implied from that that the 
great primeval law of marriage had failed 
and ought to be abrogated; if not abso- 
lutely, at least by the insidious means of 
almost unlimited facility of divorce ? 

No, men of this country are not yet 
prepared for this consequence, because their 
instincts and their moral sense are sounder 
than their logic in this matter, and they 
dare not follow to their legitimate conclu- 
sions the arguments which they use them- 
selves. But those conclusions will be 
reached in time. 

If we meant to enter upon the course 
which the Germans had taken, we should 
not be able to stop short at the point of 
disregarding some degrees of affinity, arbi- 
trarily selected, but should advance, as 
Germany had, to the disregard of consan- 
guinity, and, at last, to the relaxation of 
the marriage bond itself. 

Then it was said to be a case of reli- 
gious grievance, but, as to that he might 
ask whether any single sect or individual 
had ever made it a case of conscience or 
religious duty to contract these marriages ? 

They might hold that religion did not 
require their prohibition, just as the Mor- 
monites held that religion did not require 
the prohibition of polygamy; but they 
could not conceive themselves required by 
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religion to contract them. So far from 
this was the fact, that in all Roman Catho- 
lic, and in some Protestant countries, where 
these marriages took place, they were ne- 
vertheless prohibited, except under dispen- 
sation in each case, and thus a perpetual 

rotest against them was kept up; show- 
ing that it was impossible that any reli- 
gious call to such marriages should be 
recognised in those countries, or any reli- 
gious grievance if they were absolutely 
put an end to. It was no question of 
religious freedom, but simply the ordinary 
every-day question which occurs in every 
land, as to the extent to which individual 
action might reasonably be required to yield 
to the general sense. 

That general sense in this country, and 
the prohibition which it had sustained were 
founded partly on social considerations, 
and partly on the Divine command. It 
had been asserted in the last debate on the 
subject that the highest part of the argu- 
ment against the Bill—namely, that these 
marriages were prohibited by Divine com- 
mand, had been abandoned, and that the 
opponents of the measure now urged against 
it arguments solely founded on social con- 
siderations and a merely sentimental na- 
ture. Now, he wished not to be misunder- 
stood on this point, and he would rather 
omit all reference to the social question, or 
at any rate only briefly allude to it, than 
allow it to overlay the consideration that as 
a Christian Legislature they had no choice 
on this subject. Still he would suggest, in 
passing, a few reflections on the social part 
of the case, which, in his judgment, de- 
served some attention. He would ask 
whether, on this subject, the opinion of the 
women of England was to be altogether 
set aside and disregarded; whether, when 
they were told to take example from con- 
tinental nations, it was certain that in this, 
their own country, they were so much 
behind other nations in the matter of do- 
mestic purity and the sanctity of marriage ? 
whether, if they broke into the table of 
prohibitions which they now observed, and 
which was founded on clear, intelligible, 
and consistent principles, they had made 
up their mind where they would take their 
stand and what they would make their 
resting place? whether they would main- 
tain the prohibitions which rest on consan- 
guinity, and abandon those depending on 
affinity, none of which, in the opinion of 
an American advocate of the change pro- 
posed in this Bill, Mr. Justice Story, 
could be consistently maintained after such 


Sir W. Heathcote 
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a change; and thus legalise marriage 
with a wife’s daughter, or a son’s wife, 
or even a father’s wife—that very union 
which St. Paul denounced as involving 
incest unknown even among the heathen 
—or whether they would break down the 
fence of consanguinity also, and follow the 
example of continental Europe to that 
marriage between an uncle and his own 
niece, which, tolerated as it was there, by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics was, ne- 
vertheless, of such a character that in the 
degenerate days of Imperial Rome, the 
Emperer Claudius hardly dared to con- 
tract it, and a reference to the indignant 
description by Tacitus of that transaction 
would show that his proposal was support- 
ed by precisely similar arguments to those 
now used in support of the present Bill. 

These considerations he did not think 
were sentimental, nor unreal, nor such as 
could easily be disposed of in any way 
which should not be fatal to this example 
of short-sighted legislation. 

But there still remained the most im- 
portant topic. 

Every speaker had admitted that if the 
Divine command be shown to be against 
the marriages proposed to be sanctioned by 
the present Bill, the question would be 
settled. 

In the 18th chapter of Leviticus, and in 
some subsequent passages, was to be found 
a series of prohibitions of certain mar- 
riages, introduced and accompanied by 
such denunciations of the inhabitants of 
the countries where those marriages pre- 
vailed, and specifically on account thereof, 
as showed incontestably that those prohibi- 
tions were not part of their purely Jewish 
law, ceremonial, or municipal, of which 
there could have been no breach before 
they were promulgated, nor by nations to 
whom they had not been addressed; but 
were a republication of God’s universal 
moral law. 

It was also clear that they related to 
marriage strictly so called. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Heywood) who introduced 
the Bill had laboured to prove that the 
prohibitions of forbidden degrees applied 
only to illicit concubinage. If that were 
so, it would follow that marriage would 
make the prohibited unions lawful—if in 
one case, then in all, and if in all, then 
among them, in the case of a mother or a 
sister—instances, the mere statement of 
which disposed of the argument. 

The prohibitions were fifteen, of which 
seven were cases of consanguinity, and 
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eight of affinity. They were all alike in- 
troduced by a prohibition against the ap- 
proach to any who were near of kin, a 
phrase often repeated in the cases of con- 
sanguinity; while to show how, and on 
what principle the cases of affinity were 
brought under the description of nearness 
of kin, a phrase was repeatedly applied to 
them which implied that there was so much 
of identification between husband and wife 
as was indeed conveyed when they were 
pronounced at the creation to be * one 
flesh.” 

It had been contended that this applica- 
tion of the words ‘‘one flesh’’ would 
prove too much, and throw doubt on half 
the marriages in the world, by implying 
that the relatives on each side were related 
to those on the other. But the inference 
was not legitimate—‘‘ one flesh ’’ was not 
equivalent to one person; nor, although a 
man was brother to his wife’s sister, could 
he be said to be in any sense one flesh 
with her, 80 as to carry on the chain. 

All that could be intended was that the 
husband and wife, respectively, were so 
planted in the family of the other as that 
the relations of each, by consanguinity, 
were relations in the same degree of the 
other by affinity, that is to say, of him or 
her personally, and on this principle the 
doctrine of affinity would be clear and in- 
telligible. 

It was also clear that if the enumerated 
prohibitions were accepted, the cases pre- 
cisely parallel, with only the sexes re- 
versed, could not be rejected. When, in 
consanguinity, a son was forbidden to 
marry his mother, it must follow that a 
daughter could not be married to her 
father; and when, in affinity, a widow 
might not be married to her husband’s 
brother, neither could a widower marry his 
wife’s sister; and it would be found that 
every prohibited degree in our table was 
included in one of those classes, that is to 
say, either of prohibitions by name in Le- 
Viticus, or of prohibitions by necessary in- 
ferences from the cases exactly parallel. 

So clear was it to every man’s appre- 
hension that the parallel cases were in 
principle identical, that the Attorney Ge- 
neral, when it suited his purpose to depre- 
ciate the authority of Cranmer, and the 
other English Reformers, as to the pro- 
hibition to marry a wife’s sister, contended 
that they adopted this prohibition in order 
to gratify King Henry the Eighth in his 
desire for a divorce. But in his case the 
affinity was not with a wife’s sister, but 
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with a brother’s widow; and the remark 
of the Attorney General was absolutely 
without point unless those degrees were 
identical. But the Attorney General was 
right in assuming that they were identical, 
and must stand together, and we could, 
therefore, claim his authority for saying 
that they would also fall together. It was 
idle to talk of the two cases named in this 
Bill as if they were exceptional. If it 
became law the total destruction of our 
whole table of prohibitions was only a 
question of time. 

Again, this doctrine of a necessary in- 
ference from the complete parallelism be- 
tween the enumerated prohibitions, and 
others deduced from them, was admitted 
by the objection brought against us from 
the special provision in Deuteronomy xxv., 
for a brother marrying his brother’s widow 
in certain eases. He accepted the ad- 
mission of the identity of the degrees, but 
denied that liberty of marriage in either 
of those cases was sanctioned by the pas- 
sage in question. The direction to con- 
tract that marriage, under certain cir- 
cumstances, was exactly contemporaneous 
with a positive prohibition in general terms 
to contract any such. Therefore, the de- 
viation was exceptional, and its precise 
conditions must be strictly observed. It 
was not in the nature of a concession or 
liberty, but of a positive command to per- 
form a certain duty, addressed not to a 
brother only, but to the nearest kins- 
man, whoever he might be. It took ef- 
fect not in every case of widowhood, but 
in those eases only which excluded the 
staple argument for this Bill—namely, 
cases in which there were no children. In 
no case was the marriage with the wife’s 
sister commanded ; and, lastly, the general 
prohibition was in a general law, of which 
the context showed that it was addressed 
to all mankind; while the special excep- 
tion was in another book, having reference 
to the Jews alone—their rules of inherit- 
ance, and their expectations of the Mes- 
siah—in connection with which last fea- 
ture in the case traces of this particular 
provision might be found in the Patriarchal 
Family before the time of Moses. And 
when we were told that this special enact- 
ment proved that the act commanded could 
have in itself nothing morally wrong, it 
would be well for those who use the argu- 
ment to consider how far, on that prin- 
ciple, they could maintain the unlawful- 
ness, in itself, of homicide, which was 
often commanded under special circum- 
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stances, or how, in this particular subject 
matter, they could maintain any natural 
immorality in marriage with a man’s own 
sister, seeing that in the beginning of the 
world the Creator so ordered things that 
no other marriages were possible. 

There was, indeed, one difficult and 
much-vexed verse, which, inasmuch as it 
had forbidden the marriage with a wife’s 
sister while the wife was living, was said 
by the supporters of this Bill to imply that 
such marriage was lawful after her death. 
But there was no process by which men 
could use this verse to justify marriage 
with a wife’s sister which would not make 
it equally available for the justification of 
polygamy. 

If we told a man who desired to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister that this verse 
was actually in his favour because the ex- 
press prohibition to contract such a mar- 
riage during the life of the first, implied, 
by silence, the permission after her death ; 
how could we answer another who desired 
to have at the same time two wives, not 
being sisters, and maintained that the ex- 
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press prohibition against so combining two 
sisters, implied, by silence, the permission | 
so to combine two women not standing in| 
that relation to each other ? 


He would not trouble the House at any | 


greater length; but would only, in con. | 
clusion, entreat them to pause before they | 
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passing of the present law was the result 
of a compromise in one sense, and of a 
surprise in another. There was no doubt 
that the Act on which the existing law 
rested was brought in to accomplish a 
practical purpose—namely, the purpose of 
legalising certain marriages then existing ; 
and the promoters of the Act, finding it 
impossible to attain that object, simply 
admitted into it, as the sole means of 
carrying the measure, a general injunction 
against all similar marriages in future ; 
and the Bill passed through the House 
without its provisions being fairly dis- 
cussed, it having been brought in at a 
period of the Session when little attention 
was paid to legislation. Therefore, he 
dissented from the hon. Member’s opinion, 
that the supporters of the present Bill 
were in the position of those who advo- 
cated a change of settled legislation, and, 
in submitting the case to the House, were, 
therefore, bound to prove a positive affirma- 
tive rather than show that, from the various 
circumstances surrounding this particular 
case, great doubt and division of opinion 
existed on the subject, and that, in accord- 
ance with the preponderance of feeling, 
the law should be altered. It was a good 


j; and sound principle of legislation that no 


restriction should be imposed on natural 
liberty without a powerful reason: and, as 
there was no such reason, according to his 





accepted this Bill. He had himself no | judgment, in the present case the restric- 
doubt, but even if it were a case of doubt, | tion ought not to be maintained. If a 
the House would do well to reflect that Divine injunction against these marriages 
where the principles of morals were in-| could not be proved, and if the propriety 
volved, and awful penalties denounced, a| of forbidding them was doubtful, then 
false step was a matter of heavy responsi- they had no right to impose a restriction 
bility ; of the weight of which he, for one, | against them except in conformity with 
would endeavour to relieve himself by| the prevailing sentiment of the country. 
voting against the second reading of this | Now, those who petitioned in favour of the 


Bill. 
Mr. PHINN said, it appeared to him that | 
the hon. Member for Oxford University 
had, in his fair and temperate speech, 
sought to dispose of the question before the 
House by shifting the onus of proof from 
one side to the other. The hon. Baronet 
in fact argued that the existing law was, 
fixed and settled, and that we ought to ac- 
cept it, unless some good grounds for dis- 
turbing it could be shown, rather than call 
on those who advocated the existing law to | 


Bill, at least a large portion of them, 
distinctly declared that the existing law 
inflicted a great grievance on themselves 
and their children. On the other hand, 
those who petitioned against the repeal of 
the existing Act were not the persons who 
would feel any grievance if the repeal 
were accomplished. It might be a matter 
of feeling with them that such marriages 


Should not be allowed to take place, but 


they were no sufferers under one or other 
state of the law ; and consequently, since 


defend their position by asserting that no| no one could aver that these marriages 
change was necessary. Now, he (Mr.| would prove injurious to the community at 
Phinn) thought, that in the former discus. | large, or were at variance with the Word of 
sion the Attorney General had clearly esta- | God, those parties who felt the existing 
blished that the existing law was not quite law to be a grievance were entitled to 
so fixed and settled a matter, and that the , some consideration at the hands of that 


Sir W. Heathcote 
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House. Then, again, with regard to the 
Word of God, there was not that agree- 
ment on the subject that any person could 
point to the Bible and say this sort of 
marriage was absolutely prohibited. If 
that were so, there would be at once a 
conclusion of all argument. If the pro- 
hibition were applicable to the Jewish 
nation for temporary purposes, it would 
not then be binding on a Christian Legis- 
lature, and did not the hon. Member for 
Oxford University suppose that if this 
prohibition were founded on moral law 
there would not have been implanted in 
the breasts of the majority of mankind 
the same horror at entering into these 
marriages as existed in reference to mar- 
riages of close consanguinity ? He thought 
the passage in Leviticus to which the hon. 
Member for Oxford University had re- 
ferred, would, by implication, give a very 
strong sanction to the conviction that 
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the Jews understood their scripture, as 
‘not permitting the same man to marry 
two sisters, neither at the same time nor 
at different periods.’’ Now, he (Mr. Phinn) 
would quote a translation from the Greek 
passage in question, of the accuracy of 
which the House would be assured, when 
he stated it was made by Mr. C. D. 
Yonge. The hon. and learned Member 
here read the following translation of the 
sentence referred to— 


* Again, he does not permit the same man to 
marry two sisters, neither at the same time, nor 
at different periods, even if he have put away 
| the one whom he previously married ; for while 
| She is living—whether she be cohabiting with 
| him, or whether she be put away, or if she be 
| living as a widow, or if she be married to another 
man—still he did not consider it holy for her 
sister to enter upon the portion of her who had 
| been unfortunate. By this injunction teaching 

sisters not to violate the requirements of justice 
| towards their relations, nor to make a stepping- 
| stone of the disasters of one so united to them- 








marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was selves by blood, nor to acquiesce in, or to pride 
not opposed to the Divine law. They | themselves in receiving attentions from those who 
must bear in mind that at the time that have shown themselves enemies to their relations 
; or to reciprocate any kind offices received from 
law was promulgated princes and other | them,” 
persons were living in a state of poly- ; 4 
gamy ; and then, the passage in Leviticus, | Thus it appeared that that interpretation 
accepting that practice as an established of the law related to marriage with a 
one, but not sanctioning it, merely declared | wife’s sister during the lifetime of the 
to those who practised polygamy, that that | wife. He would now pass from the con- 
particular kind of polygamy, — namely, | sideration of the scriptural injunction with 
with a wife’s sister, during the life-time of ; the observation, that no man could find in 
the wife—was denounced. That was, how- | the Bible certain ground on which to rest 
ever, no injunction against a marriage | 4 prohibition against these marriages ; but 
with a wife’s sister after the decease of | the matter was left open to be dealt with 
the wife. The hon. and learned Member , by the dictates of individual consciences. 
for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) had, on a| He left that part of the subject all the 
former occasion, argued that the Jews | more readily, as he felt that the discussion 
interpreted the passage in Leviticus as | of theological matters in that House seldom 
absolutely prohibiting marriage with a led to any profit or any increased reverence 
deceased wife’s sister, and in confirmation | for Holy Writ. The hon. Member for Ox- 
of his view read a passage from an author, | fordshire said that the prohibition against 
with whom he presumed very few in that | these marriages had existed in all ages 
house were acquainted — namely, Philo- down to the year 1500; but it should be 
Judeus ; and, on the principle of omne remembered that during that time the 
ignotum pro magnifico, the House might Church usurped jurisdiction in all matters 
probably have been induced to give more of marriage and divorce. The law of the 
weight to the authority than it really Church became the law of the land, and 
deserved, and it was therefore desirable to , whatever interpretation the Church put on 
show that the hon. and learned Gentler-1an Scripture or moral law, or thought neces- 
had had a garbled passage from that | sary for political or social objects, became 
writer placed in his hands. The hon. and, the law of the land. At present, however, 
learned Gentleman said that by the testi- they lived under a different state of things 
mony of the Jewish expositors before the and under a different rule. Since this 
Christian era he would show what was the question was first agitated an important 
state of the law under the old dispensa- alteration had been made in the law of the 
tion; and the hon. and learned Gentle- country. Up to a recent period it had 
man proceeded to quote certain words from been a question agitated by lawyers, whe- 
Philo-Judeus, showing, as he said, that | ther marriage was not a religious contract, 
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requiring the sanction of the Church. 
That question had been settled by the 
Legislature, and marriage was now a civil 
contract, Christians followed the dictates 
of their own creed, and sought to confirm 
their marriages by ecclesiastical authority; 
but in law it was now recognised as only a 
civil contract, the law recognising no sect 
or Church whatever in the completion of 
the contract ; and, seeing that no injune- 
tion could be found in Scripture against 
these marriages, and that no moral senti- 
ment was to any great extent felt to be 
shocked by contracting them, he asked 
whether the House was prepared to main- 
tain the existing law in opposition to the 
general feeling of the great body of the 
people? It had been said that the at- 
tempt to repeal the present law was made 
only for the sake of a few rich men, and 
for the members of the upper classes of 
society, who, having disregarded the exist- 
ing law, wished their violation of it to be 
sanctioned by that House. He could find 
no ground for such a statement ; but it 
was a fortunate thing, when a large por- 
tion of the community were suffering from 
any grievance, if they found that that griev- 
ance affected them, in common with some 
members of the upper classes, who had 
greater political influence and better means 
of advocating their claims. From all the 
inquiries he could make, he believed that 
the existing law affected much more in- 
juriously the lower classes than the upper; 
and they might conclude from the petitions 
presented to the House that it was felt 
as a real and substantial grievance. An 
hon. Gentleman opposite had expressed a 
hope that the Government would oppose 
the measure, and so finally put an end 
to the agitation on this subject. Now 
he did not think the present position of 
the question encouraging to these who 
took that view of the subject. Seeing 
that there have been majorities in that 
House in favour of such a Bill as the 
present, and seeing that the measure was 
in accordance with the feelings of a large 
mass of the Dissenting bodies, and that 
with respect to it the Established Church 
was nearly equally divided, it was not 
likely that those who were earnest and 
unremitting in their endeavours to get the 
Bill passed would desist from their efforts, 
though they might now prove unsuccess- 
ful. He hoped this Bill would be sent up 
to the other House by such a majority as 
would demonstrate that the sense of the 
country was unequivocally in its favour. 
Mr. Phinn 
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Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, the 
supporters of this measure based their 
demand for a change of the law on two 
grounds—first, that there was no prohi- 
bition of these marriages in the book of 
Leviticus; and next that, if there were, 
it ought not to be maintained, [ Ories of 
‘No, no!’’] He certainly had understood 
the hon, and learned Gentleman who had 
preceded him to express an opinion that 
the Levitical law placed no obligation 
upon us, 

Mr. PHINN: I beg the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman’s pardon. What I said was, 
that if there had been any positive prohi- 
bition it would have been binding. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER had eer- 
tainly heard the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man say that he did not consider this 
as a part of the law which was binding 
on Christians. [Mr. Pann: Not neces- 
sarily.] Exactly so; not necessarily bind- 
ing. ith regard, then, to the first of 
these two grounds, he thought those who 
opposed this innovation had considerable 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
their arguments had been misrepresented 
or misunderstood by their opponents, They 
were charged on that occasion, as they 
had often been charged before, with having 
retired from their religious grounds of op- 
position—a charge for which there was 
not the slightest foundation. On the con- 
trary, what the supporters of the present 
state of the law said was, that if they en- 
tered into the argument on the religious 
question at all it was under protest, and 
not feeling it incumbent upon them to do 
so; and, further, not presuming to rest 
that question upon their own powers of 
argument, nor supposing that their indi- 
vidual views as to the proper mode of 
stating and discussing it ought to govern 
those of others. They advanced their re- 
ligious arguments with the modesty with 
which all individual opinions ought to be 
advanced, but they did not the more give 
up their conviction that the conclusion, 
which those arguments were advanced to 
prove, was true, more especially as it 
rested on the doctrine of all Christen- 
dom, and on the solemn decision of the 
Church from the earliest ages. The hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, in his 
endeavour to cast the onus probandi on 
his opponents, had somewhat misstated the 
real question before the House. The hon. 
and learned Member said he did not feel 
that, in supporting this Bill, it was at all 
cast upon him to show that Lord Lynd- 
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hurst’s Act ought to be retained. But it 
was not Lord Lyndhurst’s Act that the 
House was now dealing with. What was 
asked from the Legislature was, that it 
should repeal a law which had been the 
law of Christendom from time immemo- 
rial, and which had received the sanction 
of every suthority, ecclesiastical and civil, 
from the beginning of Christian history up 
to the present time. Lord Lyndhurst’s Act 
did not prohibit these marriages—all that 
Lord Lyndburst’s Act did, was to make that 
law self-executing which formerly could 
only be executed through the sentence of 
a court, and it ought not to be represented 
as though the question were merely the re- 
peal of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act. It was a 
grave social question ; and from its gravity 
and importance ought not to be represented 
as if they were dealing with a law of yes- 
terday. He begged the House to follow 
up the foundation of this law to its proper 
souree—to investigate its origin and prin- 
ciple—and not to treat it according to the 
superficial notion that had been put for- 
ward in these debates—as if Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act, or even the verbal criticism of 
one particular verse in Scripture were its 
foundation. The true origin of the law was 
to be found in the solemn determination of 
all Christendom, based on a general, com- 
prehensive, and liberal interpretation of 
Scripture. The verbal and textual criti- 
cisms had been introdueed into the dis- 
cussion, and were relied on not by the up- 
holders, but by the opponents of the present 
law. But he would bring the authors of 
the present ecclesiastical law of this coun- 
try to speak for themselves, and the House 
should hear from them on what principle 
this law was founded, and what meaning 
they attached to those parts of Seripture 
which bore upon the question. As it 
happened, this particular case which the 
louse was now discussing was the very 
one case which, for the sake of recording 
to all times that it had not been overlook- 
ed by them, but that they had given to it 
their most deliberate consideration, Arch- 
bishop Parker and the Convocation of 1571 
(which framed the Thirty-nine Articles and 
gave its sanction to the table of prohibited 
degrees) had placed in the front of their 
canon, in order to show that it was not by 
accident, but by a direct decision, that they 
adopted that part of the table. The Eng- 
lish translation of the canon was in these 
words :— 

* All marriages which have anywhere been con- 
tracted within the degrees of consanguinity or 
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affinity prohibited in the 18th chapter of Leviticus 
shall be dissolved by the authority of the bishop ; 
but especially if any one, after the death of his 
first wife, shall have married her sister; for this 
degree, by the common consent and judgment of 
all learned men, is held to be prohibited in Levi- 
ticus.” 

And, that there might be no mistake, he 
would read the Latin words of the latter 
part of the canon :— 

‘* Maximé yerd, si quis, priore uxore demortua, 

ejus sororem uxorem duxerit: hic enim gradus, 
communi omnium doctorum virorum consensu et 
judicio, putatur in Levitico prohiberi,” 
The canon then went on to forbid in gene- 
ral terms marriages within any of the de- 
grees set forth in the table published by 
Archbishop Parker. The House, there- 
fore, would see that it was now called on 
to reverse a judgment as solemn and de- 
liberate, so far as ecclesiastical authority 
was concerned, as could well be pronounced 
~ such a subject as this. The comment 
of Bishop Gibson on this table of prohibited 
degrees was the more valuable, inasmuch 
as it dealt with the question of the Jewish 
authorities which had been so much relied 
on in the discussions on this question. It 
was as follows :— 

“ This is a prohibition not only of the marriages 
mentioned within Leviticus xviii., but also of mar- 
riages within the degrees there mentioned ; which, 
though not forbidden in terms, are forbidden by 
parity of degree, and the plain reason of the pre- 
cept. And this difference as to the interpretation 
of the Levitical prohibition, in point of extent, 
was remarkable among the Jewish doctors, some 
of whom—namely, the Talmudists—confined it to 
the letter of the law ; others—namely, the Koraites 
—extended it to all marriages of the same de 
with those that are prohibited by name. Which 
latter opinion, as most agreeable to Scripture and 
reason, was followed by the primitive Christians, 
as appears from the apostolical canons, which for- 
bid the marrying of two sisters, and of a brother’s 
or sister’s daughter.” 


The traditions of the Talmudists, he might 
remark, were not particularly reeommend- 
ed either to our belief or affection by the 
highest authority to whieh Christians 
looked up. The principle on which this 
canon proceeded was very well set forth 
in the Reformatio Legum, thus— 


‘* In these chapters, however, of Leviticus this 
is carefully to be observed, that they do not by 
any means contain an explicit mention by name 
of all the persons with whom union is unlawful, 


| For the Holy Spirit has there brought forward dis- 


tinctly and expressly those persons from which 
the like intervals and relative differences of the 
other degrees may with ease be discovered and 
inferred. As, for example, a son being forbidden 
to marry his mother, it is a just consequence that 
a daughter also cannot be her father’s wife, And if 
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@ man may not marry his father’s brother’s wife, 
it follows equally that a marriage with a mother’s 
brother’s wife cannot be allowed.” 

The following two rules were then added— 

“1, That we are always to understand the 
same places which are assigned to men to be 
equally attributable to women; the degrees of 

roportion aud propinquity being the same. 2. 

hat the man and his wife are to be regarded as 
having between them one and the same flesh ; so 
that whatever may be the degree of consanguinity 
in which one person stands related to another, 
he will be related to his wife in the same degree 
of affinity, which rule is also of the same force 
and upon the same principle in the converse 
case,” 
These two rules were plainly founded on 
the principle of the chapter in Leviticus ; 
which, as it was directed generally against 
all marriages with near of kin, must, when 
it mentioned an extreme limit, be held to 
include all degrees within that limit. This 
principle had been sanctioned and adopted 
by the whole Christian world from the 
earliest ages; whatever else might be 
thought of it, it was at least a general 
principle, an intelligible principle, consist- 
ent with itself and with common sense ; 
and it was not competent for the sup- 
porters of this measure now to call upon 
Parliament to legislate in defiance of it 
on any such loose and unsatisfactory 
ground as the supposition that they — 
the supporters of the Bill—so clearly un- 
derstood the meaning of that 18th verse 
in the 18th chapter of Leviticus as to 
be able to say that it not only did not 
mean a prohibition, but actually conveyed 
a sanction of these marriages. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Oxford Uni- 
versity had completely answered the at- 
tempt which had been made to weaken the 
authority of Archbishop Cranmer, by point- 
ing out that the marriage with a brother’s 
widow, which Henry VIII. was anxious to 
dissolve, was actually prohibited in Leviti- 
cus. But the House must not forget that 
Archbishop Cranmer’s sincerity in this 
matter had been tried, for he afterwards 
refused to sanction a man’s marriage with 
his wife’s niece, even though it was pressed 
upon him by Lord Cromwell in the height of 
his power. The fact was thus narrated in 
Gibson’s Codex— 

“This was the very point in which, presently 
after the making of the Act—25 Henry VIII. 
—Cromwell desired a dispensation for one Mas- 
sey, who was contracted to his sister’s daughter 
of his late wife; but the Archbishop (Cranmer) 
denied it as contrary to the law of God ; and gave 
for reason, ‘ That as several persons are prohi- 
bited which are not expressed or understood by 
like prohibition in equal degree, so, in this case, 


Mr, R. Palmer 
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it being expressed that the nephew shall not 
marry his uncle’s wife, it is implied that the niece 
shall not be married to her aunt’s husband,’” 
The hon.and learned Member for Bath (Mr. 
Phinn) had made great use of the documents 
which the ind strious agitators on this ques- 
tion had circulated that morning among the 
Members of the House. In one of these 
the correctness of a quotation made from 
Philo-Judzeus by the hon. and learned 
Member for Enniskillen in the former de- 
bate had been impugned; and though he 
had no intention to discuss a question of 
Greek in that House, he must say that the 
translation given of the passage in that 
document was certainly not one in the cor- 
rectness of which he was disposed to ac- 
quiesce. These documents, however, gave 
a very striking illustration of the manner 
in which authorities were got up by those 
who managed the agitation on this ques- 
tion. In the former debate it was stated 
that Bishop Jewell had given a very strong 
opinion against these marriages. This was 
the language which he held on the subject, 
in a private letter, dated 1561— 

“ Albeit I be not forbidden by plain words to 
marry my wife’s sister, yet am I forbidden to 
do so by other words which by exposition are 
plain enough. For when God commands me I 
shall not marry my brother’s wife, it follows di- 
rectly by the same that He also forbids me to 
marry my wife’s sister. For between one man 
and two sisters, and one woman and two brothers 
is like analogy or proportion.” 


It was now sought, however, to show that 
Bishop Jewell had altered his opinion on 
this subject, and a very sudden alteration 
it must have been, certainly ; for, in 1563, 
he was represented as having written thus 
to Archbishop Parker— 


“* Chafin, that hath married two sisters, upon 
his appeal from your Grace and me, hangeth still 
before the delegates ; and, as much as I can per- 
ceive, is not likely to take any great hurt at their 
hands. I would they would decree it were law- 
ful to marry two sisters; so should the world be 
out of doubt ; as now, it is passed away in a 
mockery.” 


Why, if this were to be construed into an 
expression of approval of these marriages, 
some three or four years hence, when what 
had taken place in these debates was for- 
gotten, the hon. Member for East Surrey 
(Mr.H.Drummond), who on a former occa- 
sion had jestingly recommended the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner), to ‘marry his grandmother like 
a man,’’ would be quoted as an authority 
in favour of unions within that particular 
degree. It was plain that Bishop Jewell 
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was speaking in language of disgust and 
indignation at the temporising conduct of 
the secular authorities in reference to this 
matter. In the former debate the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral was represented as having said— 
though he did not think it could be so— 
‘that these marriages were simply mat- 
ters of dispensation in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and that the Roman Catholic 
Church never took upon itself to grant 
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dispensations for marriages considered to 
be incestuous and prohibited by the law of | 
God.” Now, if by that passage was meant | 
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land done, which were before you, and the 
land is defiled; that the land spue not you 
out also, when ye defile it, as it spued out 
the nations that were before you.” Evi- 
dently, therefore, these were no mere Mo- 
saic laws; they were laws of general 
morality, binding even upon heathen na- 
tions before the coming in of the Jews, 
for the neglect of which they had been 
punished. There remained now the con- 
sideration whether any moral distinction 
could be satisfactorily drawn in favour of 
the particular marriages mentioned in 
this Bill. He looked with great alarm 


that the Church of Rome did not, at the| upon any attempt to question, and, per- 
same time that she granted dispensations haps, reverse the decisions of ages and 
for prohibited marriages, admit that she | the decrees of Christianity, and to investi- 
was doing something contrary to the law{ gate and verify anew the principles on 
of God, he could understand it; but if) which our moral institutions were based. 
the hon. and learned Gentleman meant to) The House of Commons was certainly not 
say that the Roman Catholic Church did} a fit assembly for any such discussion and 
not take upon herself to grant dispensa-| investigation. If demonstration, if argu- 
tions for marriages within the Levitical | ment that admitted of no answer in a 


degrees, certainly a more unfounded asser- | 
tion was never made. It was a matter of | 
history that it had been no unfrequent 
thing for the Church of Rome to grant 
a dispensation for the marriage of an uncle 
with his niece, which was a marriage un- 
equivocally prohibited by Leviticus, and a 


marriage which we were bound to treat 


as incestuous. There were scarcely any 
limits to the pretensions of the Church of 
Rome in this respect, and these preten- 
sions were arrogated for her and defend- 
ed by many Roman Catholic writers. On 
the Continent of Europe, no doubt, there 
was considerable laxity in this practice 
of dispensation, both within and without 
the Roman Catholic Church, not con- 
fined, however, to this particular cate- 
gory of marriages; but this laxity was co- 
existent with the recognition of the fact 
that they were unlawful marriages, that 
they were within the prohibitory law, 
though it was assumed that it was com- 
petent to dispense with that law in the 
particular cases. Now, with respect to 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath (Mr. Phinn), that the 
prohibitions in marriage in this chapter of 
Leviticus were not generally binding, he 
would answer, that the prohibitions of Le- 
viticus were of universal application, and 
not confined merely to the Jews, was evi- 
dent from the fact that the things pro- 
hibited were described as being those for 
which the Canaanites were so abominable 
that they were cast out of the land—* For 
all these abominations have the men of the 
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popular assembly, was to be required for 
the justification and the maintenance of 
the principles on which our moral iasti- 
tutions were founded, there was hardly one 
of them which, if sufficient agitation were 
raised in the country, might not be as- 
sailed, and with regard to which it might 
not be said, as it was in this case, ‘‘ the 
argument is all on the side of the sup- 
porters of a change.’’ The argument in 
this case was—‘‘ We question the institu- 
tion; we throw upon you the burden of 
proving your principles; we reject the 
opinion ef ages; a number of people are 
suffering from your prohibition; they want 
licence; you meet them by law; we want 
some incontrovertible reason for your 
law;’’ and there were very few institu- 
tions resting on morality which might not 
be attacked by the same arguments were 
once this principle admitted. There was 
searcely one prohibition, at all events, 
which could then be secure. Take this 
very subject of marriage. Most persons 
were under the impression that marriages 
within the forbidden degrees of consan- 
guinity were repugnant to nature, and 
that there was no fear of men contracting 
them, even if there had been no prohi- 
bition of them. Experience, however, and 
the history of the human race afforded no 
warrant for any such argument. He had 
already referred to the occasional permis- 
sion of marriages between uncle and niece 
under the Papal system. In the beginning 
of the human race a man and his sister 
might lawfully marry—nay, at the very 
K 
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earliest period no other marriage was pos- 
sible. There was a time, then, when such 
marriages were not unlawful or unnatural ; 
but, as the world advanced, social morality, 
which was founded on principles known 
to divine wisdom and divinely expounded 
for the benefit of man, underwent such 
modifications as were demanded by the in- 
terests of a different, but equally providen- 
tial, state of society. The absolute prohi- 
bitions afterwards imposed did not come all 
at once, for the patriarch Jacob, the foun- 
der of the Israelite nation, actually con- 
tracted that marriage which was admitted 
to be forbidden in terms in the 18th verse 
of Leviticus—a marriage with two sisters 
at the same time; but whether that was 
done under a special dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, or whether the human race had 
not then arrived at that point of develop- 
ment which required, for the sake of mo- 
rality and society in general, that further 
restrictions should be imposed on mar- 
riage, the advocates of the Bill could not 
explain or account for that fact any more 
than the advocates of the existing law. 
The morality of the world advanced as the 
world advanced ; and it rested in its im- 
proved state, upon ao progressive moral 
sense, formed mainly upon the principles 
and the spirit of the precepts of revealed 
religion. There were very few marriages, 
if any, out of the direct ascending and 
descending lines, against which a universal 
moral feeling could be proved to exist, in- 
dependently of all aid from Revelation. 
It was the same with regard to poly- 
gamy. As the world advanced the state 
of public opinion advanced on that sub- 
ject also. We held now that the pro- 
hibition against polygamy rested on higher 
grounds than the state of public opi- 
nion —[ Mr. Srooyer: Hear, hear! | 
—but he should like to hear the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire prove 
from Seripture the absolute immorality 
of polygamy. If they accepted the argu- 
ments of the supporters of the Bill they 
would prove that, as soon as any similar 
demand for change in that direction could 
be got up, the prohibitions against po- 
lygamy ought also to be removed. If an 
association could be formed to agitate up 
and down the country for petitions against 
the law which prevented bigamy, to pro- 
duce 2,000 or 3,000 persons who had 
married a second time, without waiting for 
the deaths of their former wives, and who 
desired to be released from a law for which 
they professed to find no warrant either in 
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their own consciences or in the divine com- 
mandment, it certainly would be a difficult 
thing to show from the letter of Scripture 
that polygamy was prohibited. It would 
not exactly do to quete to them the text 
in which it was laid down, that a bishop 
should be ‘‘ the husband of one wife,’’ for, 
of course, the immediate inference would 
be, that anybody who was not a bishop 
might be the husband of more than one 
wife. Was not polygamy sanctioned, or 
permitted at all events, throughout the 
whole of the Old Testament? and he should 
like to see how it would be attempted to 
be proved from the New Testament that 
it was there positively prohibited. He 
believed that whenever the foundations of 
morality with respect to the law of mar- 
riage were attacked there would always 
be great danger with respect to polygamy. 
At the period of the Reformation the minds 
of as great men as Luther and Melancthon 
were unsettled on this question of polyga- 
my; and Luther, when pressed for an opi- 
nion by an eminent political personage who 
desired to have liberty to marry a second 
wife, wrote to him thus:—‘‘ If your High- 
ness be minded to take to yourself another 
wife, let the thing be done in secret, that 
there be no scandal.”’ In times when men’s 
principles were unsettled, when they were 
required to go over again and to verify 
them all, their minds were necessarily apt 
to get bewildered. The Rev. Mr. Bin- 
ney, one of the witnesses produced by the 
supporters of this Bill, was an eminent 
instance of this. In one of the answers 
given by the rev. gentleman before the 
Commission, the following passage oc- 
curred—‘‘ It is impossible to determine 
in most eases, if not in all, what original 
dictates of nature are, or may be, as dis- 
tinct from those superinduced sentiments 
and feelings which are engendered by 
habit or created by feeling ;’’ an observa- 
tion which, though made with reference to 
the prohibited degrees of marriage, was of 
a very much more extended application. 
Coming nearer to our own times than 
Luther, as great a man as he among our 
own countrymen, Milton, had written in 
defence of polygamy; he thought all our 
received morality on that subject was a 
mistake, and he argued in favour of poly- 
gamy on scriptural grounds with all the 
fervour of a man conscientiously convinced 
of the truth of his opinions. A most 
plausible practicable argument might be 
made out for permitting bigamy if the re- 
turns of the number of prosecutions for that 
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offence were compared with the number of 
marriages which had been contracted with 
a deceased wife’s sister. Polygamy was 
not forbidden merely, but severely punish- 
ed by the law of the land, yet, on going 
over the criminal returns for the period over 
which the inquiries of the Commission ex- 
tended, he found that the number of cases 
of bigamy which had occurred during that 
period was about half of that which the 
Commissioners stated to be the number of 
these marriages with a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter—the prosecutions would not represent 
anything like the number of actual cases, 
and in all probability, therefore, there were 
just as many cases of polygamy occurring 
in this country as there were of these 
particular marriages. The Hous2 would 
easily imagine the consequence of such an 
argument, It must not be forgotten, too, 
that there had grown up in our time a very 
numerous body of people who called them- 
selves the Church of the Latter-day Saints, 
but who were generally known as Mormons, 
among whom polygamy was openly prac- 
tised and professed. A short time ago a 
very remarkable letter, dated from the Salt 
Lake City, had appeared in The Times, 
quoted from The Chicago Tribune, which 
gave so interesting an account of the man- 
ner of life among these people, vindicat- 
ing polygamy on scriptural and natural 
grounds, and setting forth the practical 
results from it as being just as satisfac- 
tory as those which they were told would 
spring from this Bill, that he would, with 
the permission of the House, read an ex- 
tract from it— 


“Polygamy! Polygamy! Polygamy! That is 
the word which you call it; and one would think, 
from the holy horror with which your editors, 
preachers, and politicians utter it, that it is a 
crime of magnitude surpassing all others. My 
dear friend, I do rot doubt many of you think so; 
but it is all the result of education, nothing else. 
I assure you I speak from experience; as do 
thousands of others hereabout, who once thought 
as you do. But you must know that the Church 
of Latter-day Saints discards all sectarian dog- 
mas, and comes to the plain simple truths of the 
Bible ; the whole Bible, not a part of it. It looks 
to the lives of the patriarchs and prophets, the 
men of ‘pure religion and undefiled,’ for prin- 
ciples, as well as to those who came after them. 
It sees no higher or more heavenly state of society 
than that which existed under the authority and 
direction of Jehovah anterior to the Christian 
era, Not that it opposes any doctrine of Christ, 
or of those authorised to speak for him, for it 
would leave every one free. No, it gives the 
highest sanction it can give to every principle 
elaborated in the New Testament, while it makes 
the Old and the New entirely harmonise. The 
doctrine is founded on the Bible, the eternal rock 
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of truth. . But about the practical 
operation of polygamy, as you call it. That is 
what you most probably want to know; and I 
shall enlighten you from my observations and 
experience. When I came to Deseret there were 
not many who were in the enjoyment of more 
than one wife; and many, or most, of the new 
comers were opposed to it. But, as they saw how 
beautifully and harmoniously those families lived 
where there were two or more wives, their preju- 
dices gradually gave way; and among no class 
was this change more apparent than the women. 
At the present time, if a vote were taken on the 
subject, I venture to say that nine out of every 
ten women who have lived here two years would 
sustain our present social system in this par- 
ticular.” 


He set this against similar arguments 
which had been used in favour of this Bill. 
There was this difference between them 
certainly ; on this question there was an 
agitation, on that of polygamy there was 
none, though how soon there might be, if 
the foundations of our moral law were un- 
settled, he knew not. The supporters of 
this Bill insisted strongly on the argument 
that a considerable body of the community 
were denied their proper liberty of acting 
according to their convictions under the law 
as it at present stood. That, no doubt, 
was a consideration deserving of attention; 
but he denied entirely that the House of 
Commons was at all bound to shape its le- 
gislation in accordance with every opinion, 
which might happen to be held by a large 
number of persons. No doubt individual 
liberty should be allowed so long as we 
were not called on to relax in its favour 
those principles of morality which the good 
order of society required us to maintain ; 
but to legislate upon the principle he had 
referred to would have for its result, that 
there would be no legislation on any prin- 
ciple of morality at all. In this case, how- 
ever, there was no infraction whatever of 
the liberty of any class. It was, indeed, 
said that the Dissenters generally took a 
different view of the scriptural argument 
from that taken by the Established Chureh ; 
but surely the Dissenters did not make it 
a point of conscience to marry their wives 
sisters, and nobody pretended that they 
had a greater desire to contract these 
marriages than any other class. The 
truth was, that it happened here and there 
to be the case of individuals—though not 
in greater number than might be expected 
—and they were asked to alter their pre- _ 
sent law because several thousand per- 
sons, in a series of years, had violated it. 
But if they sanctioned any such ground 
as that for the change, they must be pre- 
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pared, in consistency, to put an end to 
all prohibitory laws whatever; for there 
was scarcely a law which had not been 
violated by many more persons than this 
one. Again, it was a great fallacy to 
argue that, if the Legislature acceded to 
this demand, it would inflict no injury 
upon any one. That large class of the 
community who did not desire to marry 
their deceased wives’ sisters still wished to 
have the benefit of that relationship of sis- 
terhood which existed under the present 
law ; and for every man who wanted to 
make his wife’s sister his own wife, there 
were at least a thousand women who look- 
ed forward with comfort to the hope that 
as long as they lived their sisters should be 
received in their husbands’ houses on the 
same footing as if they were the husbands’ 
own sisters. They were asked, also, to 
pass a Bill which was self-condemned on 
the very face of it, because it would declare 
that which was incestuous in Scotland to 
be lawful and right in England. No lan- 
guage could be too strong for expressing 
the indignation which all right-minded per- 
sons ought to feel at a measure that would 
legalise these marriages in this country, 
but would leave them prohibited as inces- 
tuous in Scotland—the sole ground for 
making this exception being that it would 
afford a better chance for the carrying of 
the Bill. To legislate upon such a subject 
at all, was dangerous and mischievous 
enough ; but to legislate upon such a sub- 
ject with the levity, the undisguised indif- 
ference to all consistency of principle, 
which characterised this Bill, would be a 
course unworthy, not only of Christian, but 
of rational men. 

Mr. LOWE apprehended that, whatever 
inconsistency there might be in declaring 
the same thing to be incest in Scotland 
which was made lawful in England, that 
inconsistency was not greater than the one 
involved in the Act of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. R. Palmer) bad 
himself been the virtual defender and apo- 
logist, and which affirmed that all mar- 
riages of the very same description as 
those they were now considering, which 
were contracted before a certain year, 
were to be regarded as to all intents 
and purposes lawful and valid, while all 
those that were contracted subsequently to 
that date should be held to be unlawful 
and invalid. No doubt the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in his very able address, had 
adduced arguments of a cogent character 
against polygamy ; but, with all due de- 
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ference to his undoubted zeal and sincerity, 
his desire to discredit the reasoning of the 
advocates of this change had certainly led 
him somewhat wide of the question, and 
induced him rather unnecessarily to broach 
topics that were dangerous in themselves, 
and which it would be far better to leave 
undiscussed. On subjects of that kind 
eare should be taken that men’s passions 
were not stirred where it could be avoided; 
and the more especially was the observance 
of this caution incumbent on them when 
they remembered that their legislation 
must, in the minds of many, rely for its 
sanction and support, not alone on eccle- 
siastical authorities and canons, but upon 
that instinctive sense of right and wrong 
which Bishop Butler recognised in the 
natural conscience of all men. Yet this 
essential element the hon. and learned 
Gentleman scemed wholly to omit from his 
enumeration of the grounds of our marriage 
law—an element, indeed, without which all 
the other grounds of that law rust become 
futile and treacherous. If, however, they 
treated this question as one upon which 
men were to be reasoned with as having a 
conscience to guide them and the faculty 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, 
they might well afford to dispense, in that 
House at least, with those theological dis- 
quisitions which occupied—and oceupied so 
fruitlessly—a large portion of their debates 
on this subject. Now, stripped of all the 
technicalities with which it had been unne- 
cessarily incumbered, the question before 
them resolved itself into this—‘* Shall or 
shall not a man be prohibited from marry- 
ing his deceased wife’s sister ?’” The con- 
troversy as to whether the onus probandi 
in regard to this prohibition rested with 
those who would maintain it, or with those 
who advocated its repeal, was a controversy 
more of mere words than of substance ; it 
might, therefore, be summarily dismissed, 
because, although the hon. and learned 
Gentleman denied that the burden of proof 
lay on his side, still, in his very next sen- 
tence, he proceeded to furnish that proof ; 
therefore, if the proofs he adduced were 
good, he had made out his case, and there 
was an end of the question ; but if, on the 
contrary, they were not good, his case en- 
tively broke down, and he could not then 
escape from that burden of proof which, be- 
fore his failure in argument, he denied to be 
incumbent on him. The House, then, was 
perfectly free to deal with this matter as 
if the question now came before them for 
the first time, and they were assed to 
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abridge men’s natural liberty. The dif- 
ference of opinion which prevailed on this 
question went much deeper than the hon. 
and learned Gentleman supposed. It 
amounted to this—‘*‘ Upon what kind of 
argument, conviction, or persuasion ought 
the House to enact this prohibitive law ?”’ 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been arguing with a layman about to con- 
tract one ef these marriages, and who, like 
himself, was a member of the Church of 
England and deferred to her authority and 
her canons, it might be sufficient to quote 
to him the opinion of Bishop Gibson, lay- 
ing down the rule for interpreting disputed 
texts of Scripture, in order to make him 
pause and seriously reflect before he formed 
such a connection. But that was not the 
question before the House. It did not 
merely depend on what was his hon. and 
learned Friend’s individual conviction, nor 
even on what was the individual conviction 
of the majority of that House; but it really 
came to this—should that House, because 
they had a strong opinion on this subject, 
which was not shared by many other per- 
sons in this country, erect their own per- 
sonal conviction, by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, into the rule of those other 
people’s lives, and, because they disap- 
proved of a particular course of action, 
absolutely prohibit them from following 
that rule of action which, in their own 
opinion, seemed to them both lawful and 
desirable 2 Now, to deal with this matter 
upon any other ground than that of the 
original dictates of morality—which no 
honourable or good man would deny—and 
to force their own individual interpretation 
of controverted texts upon others who did 
not take the same view of them, was no- 
thing more nor less—however little it 
might be intended as such—than inflicting 
persecution on those who differed from 
them in opinion. In former times that 
House had been called upon, because cer- 
tain persons regarded such and such a 
thing as contrary to the canons of the 
Church or to the injunctions of the Book 
of Leviticus, to impose pains and penalties 
on those who transgressed in matters of 
opinion in order to bring them back to the 
knowledge of the truth. Those days were, 
happily, gone by ; but when a law denied 
aman, upon no religious ground that he 
himself acknowledged, upon no principle 
of morality and not upon grounds coex- 
tensive with the scope of the legislation of 
the House, but simply upon the ground of 
an authoritative interpretation of Scripture 
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peculiar to certain phases of religious belief, 
the right of doing what he believed to be 
permissible and expedient for him, it in- 
fringed his natural liberty, and subjected 
him to a persecution wholly alien to the 
spirit of our age and of modern legislation. 
The question, therefore, was not whether 
or not these marriages were prohibited by 
the Book of Leviticus, or whether or not 
this prohibition was coextensive with the 
Christian religion, so that no Christian 
could consistently object to it—but really 
whether a large class of our fellow coun- 
trymen who, wisely or unwisely, considered 
these marriages to be unobjectionable, 
should be forbidden by law from contract- 
ing them, merely in deference to the reli- 
gious opinions of others? The question 
had been argued as if this were not a per- 
missive but a compulsory Bill; and the 
objections taken to it almost assumed that 
it sought to force people to form these 
connections, whether they wished to do so 
or not. It was said that the women of 
England were opposed to these marriages 
—then, surely, in that case, the remedy 
lay in the sex’s own hands. They need 
not consent to marry a deceased sister’s 
husband if such a union was repugnant 
to them; and why, therefore, should they 
ask that House to fetter the liberty of 
other women who might not have the 
same scruples? The hon. Baronet (Sir 
W. Heathcote) said that this was a 
matter which was involved in doubt. 
Well, then, why pass a prohibitive law 
upon a doubtful subject? If the House 
took on themselves to restrain these 
marriages, they should at least be sure 
that the principle they proceeded upon was 
so certain, wise, and generally admitted, 
that it ought to be made universally bind- 
ing; otherwise, they would be laying the 
weakest and most sandy foundation pos- 
sible for such alaw. The House of Com- 
mons was not an ecclesiastical conclave or 
Sorbonne, and could not, like schoolmen 
and commentators, undertake the settle- 
ment of theological disputes. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen did not come there to form opinions 
on religious matters, but to legislate for 
their country; and, unless it could be 
shown that any prohibitive law was based 
upon the moral obligations of men, and de- 
manded by the sense of right in the human 
conscience, it ought not to be adopted or - 
enforced. Nothing of this kind, however, 
had been proved in the present instance. 
True, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that if they left such matters to be 
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determined by individual feeling and man’s 
intuitive sense of right and wrong, there 
would be no adequate check upon incest. 
This, however, was an idle fear. Both 
the reason and the principle of the thing 
drew a wide line of demarkation between 
relationships of affinity and of consanguin- 
ity; and, without going into all the nice 
points of easuistry that had been raised in 
reference to this question, it was clear that 
nature herself pointed out, and the history 
of mankind exemplified, that marriages 
between persons within near degrees of 
consanguinity were not intended for man, 
and that wherever they prevailed they 
were followed by the degeneracy of the 
species. Therefore the House should not 
be deterred from discussing this question 
by mere groundless apprehensions that the 
subversion of the very basis of morality 
was now threatened. The whole of the 
passage quoted from Bishop Gibson pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that relation- 
ships of affinity and consanguinity stood 
upon precisely the same footing in regard 
to marriage--a proposition which was in 
manifest conflict with the moral sense, and 
which tended to the swamping of all mo- 
rality, by mixing and confusing together 
cases which, on the ground of nature and 
conscience, were so essentially dissimilar. 
It was contended that we were bound by 
the Mosaic law in this matter, because this 
prohibition formed part of the moral pre- 
cepts. But who was to determine whether 
it was a moral precept or not, seeing that 
the Articles of the Church declared that 
we were not bound by the ceremonial 
part of the Levitical law? Whether it 
was moral or not could not be gathered 
from the Bible itself, nor be sought after 
by the aid of the rules prescribed by 
learned theologians and subtle casuists 
for the right interpretation of the Sacred 
Scriptures. When a man appealed to 
the principles of morality, he appealed to 
human nature and to human conscience 
in relation to any subject. Therefore, to 
ascertain what was moral or what was 
positive and absolute in the Mosaic law, 
we must appeal to the human conscience ; 
and when brought to this test it would be 
found that the prohibition they were now 
considering was not identified with, or con- 
firmed by, any clear dictate of man’s moral 
instincts, The matter consequently could 
not be carried a single step further by an 
appeal to disputed texts of the Bible. 
Now, if this prohibition could not be main- 
tained on the ground of morality, seeing 
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that it manifestly arose from the Roman 
doctrine of affinity, which was extended in 
the corrupt ages of the Christian Church 
from the desire to obtain money by grant- 
ing dispensations, was there any support 
for it from reasons of expediency? One 
argument that had been urged on this 
branch of the subject was, that there 
was a desire on the part of many 
persons to enjoy the relation of sis- 
terhood which now subsisted under this 
prohibitive law. That expression, if it 
had any real meaning, amounted to this— 
that a woman might, in the existing state 
of the law, reside in the house of her mar- 
ried sister under circumstances in which 
she could not do so if the present law 
were repealed—that, in fact, the law threw 
a protection around her virtue and her 
character which enabled her, without ren- 
dering herself liable either to the reality 
or the suspicion of offence, to be a member 
of her sister’s husband’s household. This, 
however, he entirely denied. It was mon- 
strous to place persons in such a position 
of temptation, and to draw a line between 
modesty and immodesty so narrow as that ; 
and, even if they maintained this law, it 
would be impossible for a young man and 
a young woman to reside together in the 
same house, where there were no other 
persons, without giving rise to scandal and 
suspicion; and, indeed, no woman with 
any regard for her own character would 
do such a thing. A painful case that came 
within his own knowledge confirmed this 
opinion. With that desire for sisterhood 
which had been referred to in that discus- 
sion, a sister did reside in her sister’s hus- 
band’s house, not after the death, but 
during the illness of the wife, and, unfor- 
tunately, the result was, not that she was 
invested with the sacred character of sister- 
hood, but a lamentable scandal ensued, and 
irretrievable ruin fell upon persons who, 
until that period, had been reputed to be 
irreproachable and amiable in their con- 
duct. Now, if temptations existed it was 
not the part of wise legislators to increase 
them. In this matter it was their business 
to treat human nature as they found it, 
and not seek to regulate by positive law 
what must depend on the power of a man 
to resist temptation, and upon the different 
shades of character, some of which were 
influenced by one set of circumstances and 
others by another, It was said by the 
opponents of this Bill that people violated 
this prohibition, as they violated other 
laws. Yes, but there was a wide differ- 
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ence between the violation of this and that | of ‘‘ peculiar convictions.” I ask, are 
of other laws, When a man violated other | those principles mere individual opinions— 
laws he did it with the full consciousness | mere constructions of the Divine law which 
of his guilt, and his conscience anticipated | have been left to be debated as open ques- 
the condign sentence of a court of justice | tions, with no clear and determining evi- 


on his crime; whereas, in this case, where 


dence to guide us to the path in which we 


they had chosen, on the strength of eccle- | should walk, and which this House is com- 


siastical canons, glosses, and learned in- 
terpretations, to force on the consciences 
of men a law with which their own in- 
stincts did not agree, men violated it with 
the acquittal of their own consciences, 
which also upheld them in braving the 
stigma and censures of society; and, in 


petent to set aside? My hon. and learned 


| Friend the Member for Plymouth (Mr. R. 


Palmer) in his admirable—I might almost 
say incomparable—speech laboured to 
show, and did show, with a success which 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down did 
not attempt to deny, that the principles 


fact, the constant discussion and agitation | advanced, and the arguments used in sup- 
of a law which they saw to be so often set | port of this Bill, if they are good for any- 
at nought, and which had so many Mem-| thing, are good for infinitely more than 
bers of the Legislature in favour of it and | the purpose for which they are urged. My 


so many against it, led men to think it an 
unjust and unfair restriction, and drove 


them into resistance to it and into a course 


of action the results of which were fre- 
quently most lamentable. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the people of this country were 
far from unanimous on this question, and 


that it would be unjust upon religious | 


grounds to force a rule of action on men 
who did not themselves recognise it as 
binding upon them—seeing that there was 
nothing to support the present law, either 
in the conscience or moral instincts of men 
or upon the principles of expedieney—and 
seeing, also, that the Legislature within 
the last thirty years had given validity and 
sanction to these very marriages which it 
was now sought to legalise—under these 
circumstances he felt that there was no- 
thing left for them to do but to repeal the 
existing prohibition, and to remove from 
the necks of their fellow-subjects a yoke 
which they had found to be intolerable, 
and to leave every man in the enjoyment 
of that liberty which, under the Word of 
God and the dictates of his own conscience, 
he believed himself to possess, without 
seeking to fetter that liberty by imposing 
upon him their own peculiar convictions. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my hon. 
Friend concluded his speech with the 
enunciation of a principle in which I for 
one am disposed cordially to agree—name- 
ly, that we ought to be on our guard 
against making our own peculiar canvic- 
tious a compulsory basis of action for 
others. But the whole, or at least a large 
part, of the question at issue in this debate 
is this: Whether those who support this 
Bill are justified in stamping the principles 
embodied in our marriage law which is 
how sought to be shaken, with the name 





hon. and learned Friend proved, most con- 
clusively, I think, that every word that 
can be said against the application of the 
Divine law to the prohibition now proposed 
to be removed, and against the construc- 
tion which by the almost universal consent 
of Christendom has been put upon that 
Divine law, might with equal justice be 
urged in support of polygamy; and I 
would appeal to the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr, Spooner), and ask him 
to point out in what particular the argu- 
ments against polygamy were one bit more 
conclusive than those which could be urged 
against the marriages which the measure 
before them had for its object to legalise ? 
The only answer which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Kidderminster had 
given to the argument on that point of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth was this—that my hon. and 
learned Friend in dealing with the subject 
of polygamy as he had done, had ventured 
upon dangerous ground, and opened up 
topics which had much better be avoided. 
But why does he not see that this is the 
very objection taken to the whole of this 
movement and to the Bill now before us— 
namely, that by assenting to this measure 
we should open a floodgate which no earthly 
power can shut, and introduce principles 
of which we cannot limit the application. 
My hon, and learned Friend asked the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Spooner) what Scripture argument 
against polygamy can be adduced that is 
more conclusive than those that have been 
used in this case; and the hon, Gentleman- 
cannot answer that question. No more 
distinct testimony on any one question re- 
lating to the law of marriage can be cited 
from Divine revelation than that which 
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applies to the subject under discussion. I 
am sure that my right hon. Friend and 
colleague (Sir W. Heathcote) was entirely 
misunderstood when he was represented as 
having spoken of this as a doubtful ques- 
tion, whether or not these marriages are 
_ prohibited by the law of God. What the 
House will, I hope, recollect is this, that 
in discussing this question, relating to laws 
lying at the very foundation of society, 
manners, and morals, and which have re- 
ceived the universal assent of Christendom, 
we are not reduced to such slender means 
of ascertaining the truth as the mere ex- 
ercise of our own private understandings, 
divested even of the assistance which they 
would have derived from a knowledge of 
the original language of Scripture. I con- 
fess that it causes me little less than aston- 
ishment to find hon. Gentlemen say that 
they have opened the Bible and read the 
18th chapter of Leviticus, or, as my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
has said, not that he has read the entire 
chapter, but carefully read and considered 
the 18th verse of the 18th section of Levi- 
ticus, and on the basis of that extended 
study not reaching beyond the translation 
placed in his hands, and therefore in which 
he is entirely at the mercy of the transla- 
tors, and consequently at the mercy of au- 
thorities—he asserts that he has arrived at 
a state of comfortable conviction that that 
verse in question does not prohibit, but 
rather seems by implication to permit mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. I hope 
it is not necessary to mention to the House 
that it is not in the 18th verse of the 18th 
chapter of Leviticus that any argument 
can be founded; I warn those who use 
that verse, believing that it gives sanction 
to these marriages, that in quoting that 
passage they will find themselves bound 
and nailed to sanction polygamy. It is 
not possible for any man to draw a conclu- 
sion in fayour of marriage with a wife’s 
sister after her decease without being open 
to reply that it precisely and to the same 
extent justifies polygamy, with the excep- 
tion of the case of marrying the wife’s 
sister. But the case of the 18th verse of 
the 18th chapter of Leviticus is clear. It 
does not rest on mere inference or analogy. 
It is a universal prohibition, contained in 
an early verse of the chapter, which for- 
bids marriage with those who are near of 
kin, and the only question we are entitled 
to raise is, what is the meaning of the 
words “near of kin?’’ Where are you 
to seek for their meaning? In the chap- 
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ter itself; and I defy any man to give 
them a construction which does not make 
the case of marriage with a wife’s sister 
come within the scope of the prohibition 
‘“‘near of kin.”” But my hon. Friend who 
has just sat down (Mr. Lowe) protests 
against the use of this language to bind the 
consciences of men as part of a permanent 
revelation, and says that he considers the 
question before the House to be one with 
respect to which each individual is entitled 
to be guided solely by the dictates of his 
own conscience. Now let it be recollected 
that it is not open to hon. Gentlemen to deal 
with these prohibitions as part of a narrow 
ceremonial law, intended for the exclu-. 
sive constraint of the Jews; because the 
chapter itself bears distinct evidence 
against that supposition, and shows that 
because the Canaanites had broken these 
precepts, God drove them out of the 
land. The Jews, too, were warned that 
if they broke them they would be 
visited with similar judgments. Am I, 
then, to be told that this was a law 
merely for the Jews; or that, upon the 
moral ground, it is not binding on Chris- 
tians? Can it be possible for a moment 
to deny that a moral law, which the hea- 
thens were punished for violating, was 
meant by the Almighty to be universally 
applicable, and by no means to be re- 
strained in its operation within the narrow 
circle of the Jewish law? My hon. Friend 
says, however, that conscience is a sufficient 
guide. Does he mean by ‘‘ conscience ” 
the general and collective conscience of 
mankind, or the private conscience of each 
individual ? If the latter be the sense in 
which the hon. Gentleman uses the word, 
does he not see that his argument, if it be 
of any value, might be urged with equal 
force for the overthrow of our whole eccle- 
siastical legislation, as of the limited portion 
of that legislation with which the Bill pro- 
poses to deal? Why are we to legislate 
at all in matters ecclesiastical? Why 
should we have any rules on such subjects 
if every man carries in his own breast a 
monitor so perfect as to be a safe guide 
for him to follow, and safe also for his 
neighbours that he should follow. On the 
other hand, if he used the words in the 
former sense—if he means the collective 
conscience of mankind, I answer that that 
is a part of my case, and contend that the 
law as it stands is the embodiment of the 
collective conscience of mankind, and re- 
presents what may be fairly called, not 
only the general, but almost the universal 
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voice and judgment of Christendom. In 
the whole of the eastern nations of Chris- 
tendom which, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of all great political changes, ad- 
hered more closely to primitive usages 
than the western countries, the prohibition 
contained in the 18th chapter of Leviticus 
was in force with a generality and a vigour 
which admitted of no violation or evasion 
of the command. And what, may I ask, 
was the case with the countries under the 
authority of the Holy See? Was the 
marriage of the husband with the de- 
ceased wife’s sister permitted in those 
countries? No. For 1,500 years after 
the Christian era, you will not find a case 
in which these marriages were dispensed, 
and I believe in the infamous period of 
Alexander VI. the first case of a dispen- 
sation in this degree of affinity occurred. 
And what has happened within the last 
100 years? I have seen with astonish- 
ment in the papers circulated among us 
to-day that in no other country in the 
world, excepting in three cantons and one 
half-canton in Switzerland, are these mar- 
riages prohibited. It is impossible for any 
statement to be further from the truth. 
It overlooks the fact that in the whole of 
that portion of Christendom which repre- 
sents more nearly by far than the West 
the primitive practice of the Church, hay- 
ing been less influenced by political mo- 
tives for change, these prohibitions were 
in force without exception, and with such 
rigour that there is no escape from them; 
that in Western Christendom, in that por- 
tion which is in obedience to the Roman 
see, they are permitted as exceptions to 
the general law, so that even their very 
permission witnesses to the general prohi- 
bition. Why have the Roman Catholic 
Members of this House been uniformly 
opposed to any measure of the character 
of that under discussion? Because mo- 
tives of policy have never induced the 
Pope to afford any facility in Ireland for 
such marriages as are now sought to be 
legalised ; and if a course less strict in 
that respect has been adopted by the Holy 
See in England, it has been in order to 


obviate the evils which would arise from} 


mixed marriages, the natural consequence 
of the smallness of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in this country. Besides, though thus 
permitted, it is in conjunction with other 
exceptions, which we ourselves admit to be 
cases of consanguinity and incest. There- 
fore the law of the Roman Catholic Church 
1s against these marriages, and if you tell 
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me that the Pope has authority to dispense 
with them, I say what is that authority 
good for that you should assume it to be a 
principle of action? Then, with respect 
to Divine law, I must show the House that 
there is something better for us to proceed 
upon than our own individual convictions 
as to the construction of any particular 
text in a chapter translated from the He- 
brew, however strong those convictions 
may be. Nothing can be more conclusive 
to my mind than that the interpretation of 
the Bible in this matter cannot be fairly 
questioned. When we are told it is a 
matter of doubt, it appears to me to be so 
only in the sense that everything is a mat- 
ter of doubt to those who may have an 
interest in disputing it, or who may desire 
to do so. Any man has a right to say, 
‘*Tt is a matter of doubt because I doubt; 
and as I doubt it, I am entitled to call it a 
doubtful matter;’’ but the great principles 
of Christianity embodied in the common 
law are principles which may be called in 
question by the licentiousness of individual 
minds. Here I speak, of course, of intel- 
lectual licence. I do not desire to cast 
any reproach which may not be just on 
tho:2 who differ from me on this subject, 
or on those who have contracted these 
marriages. Private opinion may question 
the authority of the universal voice of 
Christians on this subject, but it will ques- 
tion it exactly on the same grounds that it 
may question the whole results that Chris- 
tianity has brought to mankind, and every- 
thing that Christianity has elevated out of 
the region of private opinion, and made 
part of the common property and intelli- 
gence of mankind, as well as everything 
that is embodied in our institutions and 
embodied in our laws, All this you may 
have called in question, and may be sum- 
moned to surrender in deference to the 
supposed rights of individual opinion. My 
hon. Friend evidently regards it as a mat- 
ter of religious liberty that these mar- 
riages, which he admits it may be impro- 
per, or at least inexpedient to contract, 
should be legalised, and he says you are 
not entitled to erect your own convictions 
into a law for other people. Now, I ask, 
is this really a question of religious liberty ? 
And if it be so alleged, is it not time we 
should come to some understanding as to 
what religious liberty means? I venture _ 
to give an instance of what I conceive to 
be religious liberty. I will take, for exam- 
ple, the case of a highly estimable and 
esteemed body of men, who do not deem 
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it necessary to conform to the sacrament 
of baptism. Nothing can be more distinct 
than our conviction as to this; but we do 
not compel those who differ from us to be 
baptised, but we say to them that, be- 
fore they are admitted as members of the 
Church of England, they must be bap- 
tised, or they cannot participate in its 
benefits and privileges. In the present 
instance, it is not merely that there is a 
distinct body of men asking that the law 
may be made applicable to their case, but 
this is a proposition, so far as the Bill is con- 
cerned, for the establishment of an anarchy 
in the Church of England and the country 
atlarge. When it is said, that there shall 
be in the Church of England a law with 
respect to these marriages, then I am told 
that this is a question of religious liberty. 
By applying this fully, what would be its 
result ? Why, that every principle and or- 
dinance of the Church of England may be 
modified and absolutely done away with 
under the pretence of religious liberty. To 
illustrate what I mean, I may cite a pas- 
sage from a letter of Lady Wortley Menta- 
gue, in which, speaking of the lax state of 
religion in her time, both among the clergy 
and the laity, she says—* It is generally 
considered that they have taken the word 
‘not’ out of the Commandments, and in- 
serted it in the Creed.”’ I will suppose 
that my hon, Friend had a proposition not 
to take the word ‘ not’’ out of the Com- 
mandments, but that it should be inserted 
in some part of the Creed, or that the 
Creed should or should not be read as 
might be thought fit—am I to be told that 
this is a question of religious liberty ? and 
should I, on this principle, be authorised 
to say to the clergy, that whether they did 
or did not read the Creed, that they should 
go equally unquestioned ? Why do we re- 
quire that the Creed shall be read? Be- 
cause we believe it to express the truths of 
Christianity, and we maintain this law be- 
cause we believe it to be a part of the Divine 
immutable law. If the hon. Member as- 
sumes that he has a right to introduce into 
the Church of England an anarehy, or a 
principle of indifference for that which is 
strictly commanded as the basis of Divine 
Jaw, 1 say the principle on which he pro- 
ceeds is good for abolishing every restric- 
tive law applicable to the creed or disci- 
pline of the Chureh of England. The de- 
mand here made is not for persons wishing 
to be relieved, but for the alteration of 
Church and State, and in deference to the 
seruples of a small minority we are asked 
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to change a position which has been clearly 
maintained by the voice of Christendom 
through all time. The Attorney General, 
in the early part of the debate on this Bill, 
delivered one of the most effective speeches 
that have been made on it. He spoke of 
the social character of English women, and 
feeling that he laboured under the disad. 
vantage of having to contend against the 
admitted fact, that the women of England 
were opposed to the contemplated altera- 
tion in the law, he did his utmost to do 
away with the impression which that fact 
was calculated to make. My hon. and 
learned Friend expressed in language the 
most glowing his belief, that although the 
women of England might be opposed to 
the measure, looking upon it as wives, yet 
that, when they regarded it as mothers, de- 
sirous that their orphan children should, in 
the event of their deaths, be committed to 
the charge of tender and careful hands, 
they could not fail to alter the opinions 
which, with reference to the Bill, they now 
entertained. I will confess that I was led 
by the pathos and fervour of my hon. and 
learned Friend’s eloquence to concur for 
a moment in that view of the question. 
When, however, I recovered from the de- 
lusion in which he leaves us when we listen 
to him, and came to ask myself in cold 
blood what was the meaning and value of 
a lecture from the Attorney General to 
English wives and mothers—they who have 
hitherto so well discharged the duties that 
devolve upon them—on the view which 
they ought to take of their position, | 
must confess, that which originally ap- 
peared beautiful and touching, entirely 
changed its character, and even wore the 
semblanee of the ludicrous. For the House 
of Commons, though led by the Attorney 
General, to instruet the women of England 
on their duties as mothers and wives, which 
they have not sufficiently considered, or 
to teach them their maternal obligations, 
which they have so incompetently filled, 
appears to me to be about as conformable 
to prudence and good sense as if the 
women of England were to send messages 
to us when we were engaged in discussing 
bills of exchange or a tax on bankers’ 
checks, to tell us that we had not suffi- 
ciently estimated the circumstances of the 
case on which we were about to legislate, 
and to point out to us the mode in which 
our duties ought to be performed. For 
my own part, I must say, that to the feel- 
ings of the wives and mothers of England 
upon the subject under our consideration, 
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I thought it expedient that no smail im- 
ortance should be attached. So much, 
eee has been said on this part of the 
question that I will not now trouble the 
House with any further discussion on it. 
There is, howeyer, one demand which I 
feel authorised to make on the hon, Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster, and on all who are 
prepared to vote with them. They come 
and ask us for this Bill; they speak of the 
expedieney of altering this law, of the ad- 
vantages that will attend the contraction 
of these marriages, and they contest the 
construction of the Divine laws on princi- 
ples which would make everything doubt- 
ful; but there is one thing which not a 
man among them has attempted to do, and 
that is, to state a clear, definite, and in- 
telligent principle on which they proceed— 
a principle which they can state in lan- 
guage which we can understand, and from 
which we may be able to know, not why 
they ask for this Bill—for we know they 
do so because some persons are galled by 
the present state of the law—but what we 
desire to know is, when that which is now 
asked for is granted, how are we to stand 
with regard to that which remains? I 
know that when there are demands on jus- 
tice, which are not. inextricably mixed up 
with others, | have no right to say how 
far, when this begins, will it go ?—but, 


supposing that it were proposed to be pro- ' 
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change—until he finds it convenient to 
return to the charge. Is there anything 
in these two cases which will leave the 
remaining twenty-eight safe? We are 
entitled to know something on this subject, 
for this is not merely a question of raising 
the income tax to 6, 7, or 8 per cent, or 
even probably some higher point than that ; 
but this Bill affects our social arrangements 
—and there is nothing that has cost man- 
kind a greater struggle—and the best so- 
cial result of Christianity is the perfect 
equality of man and woman as to the 
facility of contracting marriage. This Bill 
meddles for the first time with that equa- 
lity. The hon, Member proposes to au- 
thorise the marriage of a man with his 
deceased wife’s sister, and therefore with 
his wife’s niece; he legislates for the man, 
but he does not propose, on the other 
hand, that the aunt may marry her hus- 
band’s nephew. Is this a small change ? 
When was woman first elevated to an equa- 
lity with her stronger companion ? Never, 
till the Gospel came into the world. It 
was the slow but certain, and, I thank 
God, hitherto unshaken result of Chris- 
tianity, not considered as a system of dog- 
mas, but as one of social influence, to 
establish a perfect equality between man 
and woman as far as the marriage tie is 
concerned. The hon. Member now pro- 
poses to change this fundamental law and 
principle, and I have a right to ask him 
how far he intends to proceed, and whether 
he intends to have one marriage code for 
men and another for women? He pro- 


Dukes, and Marquesses; and, supposing| poses to legalise marriage with a wife’s 


that in 1829 you had sought to emancipate 
the Roman Catholics of Leinster and Ul- 
ster, we should have been justified in ask- 
ing what you intended te do with the Ro- 
man Catholics of Munster and Connanght ? 
And I think that I am now justified in 
asking why does the hon. Member propose 
this Bill and no other, and what is to be 
the Bill of next year? At present we have 
a law which goes up to a certain point, and 
stops; the prohibitions of whieh are intelli- 
gible; affinity is considered the same as con- 
sanguinity for the purpose of these prohibi- 
tions, which are carried up to the third de- 
gree; we have an answer to those who com- 
plain of these prohibitions, by showing that 
the rule proceeds on general grounds and 
18 uniform in its application. But what 
does the hon. Member now propose? He 
makes an arbitrary selection of two out of 
thirty cases, and leaves them — having 
Satisfied, for the moment, the appetite for 





sister, which is in the second degree, and 
with the niece, which is in the third degree 
—he is going to legalise marriages in the 
second degree, but still leaves in full oper- 
ation the prohibitions in the third degree ; 
but on what principle, 1 ask, are you to 
prohibit those who stand in the third de- 
gree of affinity from marrying after having 
legalised a marriage in the second degree ? 
The hon. Member for Kidderminster had 
an answer for this which I think involves 
him in still greater difficulties; for he did 
not scruple to say that he draws a distine- 
tion between affinity and consanguinity, 
and that, if it were needed, he was ready 
to throw over affinity altogether. Some- 
times hon. Gentlemen tell us that they con- 
sider affinity one thing and consanguinity — 
another, but this points to a vague succes- 
sion of indeterminate changes dependent 
on nothing but agitation, and I will not 
say passion, but licence of opinion, which 
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threatens to subvert the system of re- 
straints in marriages—which I have stated 
to be the result of the proclamation of the 
Gospel among men. This Bill does not 
stand on popularity, and nothing could be 
more wretched if, while we were pulling 
down this fabric, which it has taken so 
many ages to construct, and mutilating its 
proportions, we should be told that, be- 
cause statistics have been looked into from 
which it appears that there were not so 
many marriages of this kind as there were 
of another, therefore we will legalise the 
marriages of which there have been 100, 
but prohibit those of which there have 
been only eighty; and I do not think that 
such a course would be satisfactory to the 
country. But the hon. Member does not 
proceed even on this principle, for, while 
he legalises marriage with a wife’s sister 
—of which I grant there appears from sta- 
tistics to have been more than of the other 
kinds—he also legalises marriage with a 
wife’s niece. I have seen the result of an 
inquiry which I believe to be trustworthy, 
and which has been made in a most ap- 
proved manner over a number of parishes, 
embracing all classes in various circum- 
stances, and including 1,000,000 persons. 
From this inquiry it appears that there 
were 326 marriages of an irregular kind ; 
of these there were marriages with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister 144. But next came 
the bigamists and polygamists; of these 
there were seventy-five. Next came mar- 
riages with a brother’s wife, of which there 
were forty-six; and most singularly there 
came, next to these, marriages with a 
niece in blood, twenty-four, but with a 
wife’s niece there were only seventeen 
marriages. I want to know, then, on 
what principle the hon. Gentleman has 
selected the case of a wife’s niece? He 
has not done so with reference to the 
principle of affinity, he has not done so on 
the ground of public opinion, for there 
were only seventeen of these cases in this 
inquiry, while the instances were more 
numerous of those kinds of marriages which 
the hon. Member does not propose to 
legalize. I am persuaded that my hon. 
Friend, from all I have perceived of him 
in this House, is too honourable and in- 


genuous a man to come with a covert | 
scheme, which he is not prepared to avow. | 


I have stated that we have a definite sys- 
tem on the subject which requires it, if 
any subject does—and I ask him, what is 
his view with reference to this, and where 
are we to stop—and I am certain he will 
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not shrink from answering me, but will 
declare the principle on which he intends 
to proceed, and the basis on which he 
thinks the law ought to rest. The hon, 
Member for Kidderminster speaks of the 
collective conscience of mankind—I inter- 
pret him in the best sense, though I think 
that he meant the conscience of each indivi- 
dual—and he maintains that this would be 
a proper and sufficient guide from age to 
age for the course of legislation on this 
question. God forbid that I should say 
a word lightly of conscience, which re- 
mains an index of the will of God even 
among those who have not felt as we have 
the fuller and blessed light of revelation. 
But are we who have realised the results 
of Christianity to go back from Christianity 
to conscience ? This, which is sometimes 
called the light of conscience, sometimes 
the law of nature, and which there are no 
two ages or countries in which it has 
ever been alike, has been of gradual 
growth and training from the infancy of 
mankind until it has reached the highest 
level on which Christianity has been placed; 
and, if we are asked to go back from that 
level, I ask, where are we to stop? And 
I say that, while I have a superior, I should 
not be content to adopt an inferior standard. 
The law of the land, not in an arbitrary 
manner, but on principles based on Divine 
revelation, has adopted our present prohi- 
bitions in marriage ; and I oppose the pre- 
sent measure because I see that it is part 
of a system which, I do not say is intended 
to be so, but which in its working is cer- 
tain to be most pernicious to those results 
which the Christian religion has wrought 
out for mankind ; and I must say, what- 
ever reluctance I may feel in denying any 
claims brought forward on the ground of 
religious liberty, that I will most empha- 
tically say ‘‘no”’ to the measure now be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that, as he had 
been directly appealed to by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just resumed his seat, 
and by the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth, he felt called upon to trespass 
for a short time upon the attention of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
asked upon what principle the supporters 
of the Bill were proceeding, and at what 
point in carrying out their views with re- 
spect to the subject of marriage they pro- 
posed to stop. His answer to the latter 
question was, that he, for one, was pre- 
pared to go in the direction of the con- 
templated legislation only so far as, ac- 
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cording to his own conscientious belief, the 
Bible commanded him to go. He knew 
the hon. and learned Member would desire 
him to surrender his judgment to the canon 
law; but he (Mr. Spooner) claimed for 
himself and for every Christian the right 
of private judgment. In reply to the 
former question, he could only say that he 
had searched the chapter of Leviticus to 
which, in the course of that debate, such 
frequent allusion had been made; that he 
had consulted with respect to its interpre- 
tation men in whose judgment he placed 
the utmost confidence; and that he had 
arrived at the conclusion that the marriage 
of a husband with a deceased wife’s sister 
was not only not prohibited, but was even 
sanctioned by the law of God. His right 
hon. Friend asked him whether he would 
deal differently with men and with women, 
and establish two marriage codes; and his 
answer was, that he would establish no 
such general distinction, but that he found 
that this particular case had been dealt 
with separately in Leviticus, and that a 
special exception had been made in favour 
of a marriage with a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter. He admitted that marriages within 
certain degrees of affinity and consan- 
guinity were prohibited; but in the midst 
of these they find an exception as to the 
wife’s sister. ‘* To vex her, in her life- 
time,” were the words, and on this he 
could place no other construction than that 
a man was permitted to marry his de- 
ceased wife’s sister. His right hon. Friend 
challenged him to produce any scriptural 
proof against polygamy, if the texts by 
which polygamy was generally supposed to 
be prohibited were construed in the same 
way as it was purposed by the supporters 
of the measure to construe the text bear- 
ing on the subject then under the con- 
sideration of the House. But it should be 
remembered that at the time Leviticus was 
written polygamy was permitted and prac- 
tised, as was evident from a passage in Deu- 
teronomy, in which a man having two wives 
was directed to treat them both with equal 
favour, and to divide his goods equally 
among their children. No text in Leviti- 
cus, therefore, could have any reference to 
a prohibition of polygamy, which was at 
the time allowed. If he were asked where 
he found that polygamy was prohibited, he 
would answer that his arguments against 
polygamy were taken from the tenor of 
various passages in the Gospels, and more 
especially from that passage in which it 
was said of the marriage tie, that ‘a man 
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must leave his father and his mother, and 
that they twain shall be as one flesh.”’ 
His right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Napier) had 
told them that all Ireland was opposed to 
that measure; but he (Mr. Spooner) had 
seen not less than 250 letters from Irish 
clergymen, in all oi which the writers 
stated it as their opinion that those mar- 
riages were not prohibited in Scripture, 
and that it was advisable to alter the pre- 
sent Jaw upon the subject. And then he 
would ask whether there had been a single 
petition presented from Ireland against the 
Bill? The people of Scotland were also 
stated to be decidedly opposed to the pro- 
posed change. But no Scotchman could 
be considered a higher authority upon such 
a subject than Dr. Chalmers, who had 
given his opinion in favour of that change. 
His right hon. Friend had alluded to the 
case of a marriage with a deceased wife’s 
niece; and he (Mr. Spooner) should say 
that he objected to such a marriage, be- 
cause he believed such marriages to be 
included in the prohibition of marriages 
within the degrees of affinity, and not to 
be excepted as the marriage of the de- 
ceased wife’s sister clearly is. It was 
proposed that Scotland should be ex- 
empted from the operation of the Bill; 
but he confessed that he would extend it 
to that country, because he thought that 
if it was good for England it must be 
good for Scotland also. He denied that 
that question could be decided by an ap- 
peal to the canons of the Church. Many 
of those canons were completely obsolete ; 
the clergy were only bound by those 
canons which they signed; and none of 
the canons which they signed had any 
reference to that subject. Not less than 
360 clergymen of the metropolis and its 
vicinity had expressed themselves favour- 
able to the proposed alteration of the law 
on the same grounds on which he (Mr. 
Spooner) supported it— namely, that it 
was not forbidden by the law of God, and 
that the present state of our legislation 
upon the subject was productive of great 
immorality, and more particularly among 
the smaller tradesmen of this country. 
Mr. COBDEN said, that on entering 
the House that day it had not been his in- 
tention to have said a word upon that ques- 
tion; but the majority of those hon. Mem- 
bers who were in favour of the Bill must 
have found their logical good sense so out- 
raged by the splendid fallacies of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
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versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), that he 
could not, for their sakes, abstain from offer- 
ing a few observations to the House in reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman. They had 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman what 
was certainly the very novel argument, that 
if the number of violations of the law was 
to be taken as a reason for its repeal, 
they might as well remove the prohibition 
against bigamy as the prohibition against 
a marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
because statistics might be produced to 
show that the law against bigamy was vio- 
lated in this country as much as this parti- 
eular prohibition. But the right hon.Gen- 
tleman, in that passage of his splendid and 
declamatory speech, had not done justice 
to those who argued in favour of a repeal 
of the existing marriage law; for the ar- 
gument they used with reference to this 
question of the non-observance of the law 
was not founded on the fact that there 
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were parties in this country who evaded or 
broke the law, but that that violation was 
not visited with the censure of public opi- 
nion. When the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that seventeen individuals had been 
convicted of bigamy, did he mean to tell 
the House that the neighbours of those | 
individuals approved of that violation of 
the criminal law? They had been guilty | 
of a felony; but would the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake to bring in a Bill 
which would visit with the penalties of 
felony any Englishman or Englishwoman 
who had contracted one of these marriages 
in Germany, where they were allowed by 
the law? The right hon. Gentleman knew 
that public opinion would revolt against 
any such measure. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had been 
called to account for having stated, on 
a former occasion, that the law upon that 
subject was at present evaded, and that 
publie opinion sanctioned the evasion. 
Since the noble Lord had made that state- 
ment, he (Mr. Cobden) had received the 
most conclusive proof of the tolerance with 
which public opinion regarded that eva- 
sion. A gentleman largely engaged in ma- 
nufactures in the neighbourhood of Leeds 
had called on him after that debate and 
told him that he had, for the sake of his 
young children, married his deceased wife's 
sister in Germany; that when he returned 
home, the clergyman of his parish, who 
was of the High Church school, had re- 
fused to visit him, or to allow him to par- 
take of the sacrament; and that the con- 
sequence had been that he had been called 
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upon and visited by neighbours of his for 
many miles around who had never visited 
him before, and that he had left the church 
in his immediate neighbourhood and gone 
to another, where he was treated in the 
same way as the other members of the 
congregation. He (Mr. Cobden) had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Arrowsmith—he 
mentioned the name with that gentleman’s 
permission—who was at present, for the 
second time, mayor of Bolton, and who 
had informed him that he had married his 
wife’s sister without having suffered in the 
estimation of his friends. He knew a 
Member of that House, whose name he 
had not obtained leave to mention, who 
had contracted a similar marriage, and 
who had, nevertheless, been returned by 
his neighbours as their representative in 
Parliament. Could any fair man adduce 
the case of a bigamist as an argument 
against a change like that which was then 
under the consideration of the House, and 
which was so largely sanctioned by public 
opinion? The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the collective conscience of the 
world was opposed to those marriages, and 
would not allow the right of individual 


judgment upon the question. But the 


hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, in his masterly speech upon the 


| subject—a speech which ought to have for 
|ever settled the question, if it were to be 


decided on fair argument, and not with 
any reference to mere sectarian prejudices 
—the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
shown that in the United States of Ame- 
rica, and in nearly every country on the 
Continent of Europe, the civil law tole- 
rated those marriages. To meet that ar- 
gument the right hon. Gentleman went 
back to the canon law of three or four 
centuries ago, as if the ecclesiastical law 
of that period was to be binding on Eu- 
rope at the present day. Why, when he 
(Mr. Cobden) considered the state of public 
opinion out of doors at the present moment, 
and found that the House was spending 
whole days in the attempt at splitting hairs 
in this ecclesiastical easuistry, worthy of 
the dark ages, he declared he thouglit they 
might be held to be almost rivalling the 
conduet of the inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople, who wasted their time in similar dis- 
putes, when the Turks were thundering at 
their gates, and the Byzantine Empire was 
tottering to its fall. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had assumed that by passing that 
measure they would introduce anarchy 
into the Church of England, in whose 
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name he had undertaken to speak. But 
what were the facts of the case? He 
(Mr. Cobden) believed that one-half of the 
clergymen of the Church of England in 
this metropolis were in favour of the Bill; 
and he knew that it received the approval 
of a large portion of the clergy in the 
north of England and in the manufactur- 
ing districts, not exclusively belonging to 
the Low Chureh party. What right, then, 
had the right hon. Gentleman to assume 
that he was speaking in behalf of the 
whole Church ?_ Did he suppose that the 
eminent men who were in favour of this 
Bill wished to bring anarchy into the 
Church of England, and to produce all 
those dire results which he asserted to be 
the object of those who supported it? The 
right hon, Gentleman had also assumed, 
moreover, that the women of England dis- 
approved of the Bill. Now, he (Mr. Cob- 
den) admitted that if it could be shown that 
the instincts of the women of this country 
were opposed to the measure, that would 
form a very cogent argument against the 
propriety of its adoption. But he denied 
the fact in question ; and he would remind 
the House that one of the reasons why 
the Bill was wanted was, that so many of 
the women of England had effected those 
unions, and that many were desirous of 
effecting them; so that it was, in reality, 
as much in the interest of the women as 
of the men of England, that the measure 
was brought forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, in the course of his ad- 
dress, put on the passage in the 18th 
chapter of Leviticus the interpretation that 
it was the foundation of the present law, 
as if that argument had not been refuted 
over and over again. He (Mr. Cobden) 
would appeal to the common sense of the 
Ilouse whether, in attempting to place the 
proper construction upon the Jewish law, 
they could take a better course than to 
ascertain what was the view taken of it 
by the Jews themselves? He found that 
Dr, Adler, the Chief Rabbi in London, 
when asked by the Commissioners who had 
inquired into that subject, what interpre- 
tation the Jews put on the law of Moses 
on this subject, replied that the Jews 
were so far from having ever considered 
the passage in Leviticus to be a bar to 
these marriages, that they had always re- 
garded them as meritorious, and that in 
countries in which the law did not prohibit 
them they had allowed them to take place 
earlier than any other marriages after the 
decease of a wife. Was it likely that the 
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Jews, for the last 3,000 years, had been 
in ignorance of the meaning of their law ? 
He (Mr. Cobden) should observe that he 
supported that measure chiefly in the in- 
terest, not of the men and women, but of 
the children. He had known instances in 
which wives themselves on their death- 
beds expressed their desire that their 
husbands, if they married again, should 
marry their sisters, and should thus give 
their children ,the best, if not the only, 
chance of having tender and affectionate 
stepmothers ; and the preamble of the Bill 
by which they were prohibited ought to 
run thus—‘* Whereas it is expedient to 
prevent, as far as the law can do it, the 
possibility of orphan children having an 
affectionate and loving stepmother, be it 
enacted that a widower shall not be allow- 
ed to marry his deceased wife’s sister.’’ 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE, who rose 
amidst loud cries for a division, said, that 
after the speeches of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Plymouth, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford, he could 
have no hesitation in voting in favour 
of the Bill, because he felt that their 
arguments went to the destruction of the 
right of private judgment, and to the 
establishment of the doctrine of an in- 
fallible Church. 

Mr. HEYWOOD, in reply, said, he was 
quite willing to tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man the principle upon which the Bill was 
founded. It was founded upon the principle 
of expediency, and was introduced to accom- 
modate the prevailing public opinion of the 
day. A case had been brought under his 
notice which induced him to wish for the 
retention of the clause relating to a wife’s 
niece. A clergyman of Buckinghamshire 
married twenty-five years ago, and lost his 
wife at the end of a year. He remained 
a widower for twenty years, and then mar- 
ried his deceased wife’s niece, upon which 
he was suspended by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. He thought this was a case of hard- 
ship and of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—The numbers re- 
ported by the Tellers were, Ayes 165; 
Noes 157: Majority 8. 

The House being informed by Stephen 
Edward De Vere, esquire (who voted with 
the Majority), that he was not in the 
House when the Question was put; 

Resolved—That the Vote of Stephen 
Edward De Vere, esquire, be disallowed. 

Ayes 164; Noes 157: Majority 7. 
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Oakes, J. H. P. 
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O’Brien, Sir T. 
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TELLERS. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Walpole, S. I. 


{May 10, 1855} 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day, 20th June. 

The House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


amen 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 10, 1855. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Viscount 


Doneraile. 

Pusuic Bitts.—1* Administration of Oaths 
Abroad. 

2° Fisheries (British Islands and France) ; 
Church Patronage Transfer. 

3* Income Tax. 


FISHERIES (BRITISH ISLANDS AND 
FRANCE) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving that this Bill be read a second 
time, observed, that it was intended to 
carry into effect a Convention which had 
been concluded between the British and 
French Governments for the better regu- 
lation of the fisheries. In 1839 a Conven- 
tion for this purpose was framed, and in 
1844 an Act was passed for carrying it 
into effect; but great difficulty had been 
found in carrying out its provisions. The 
French Government complained that there 
were many infractions of the treaty by the 
British fishermen, and no sufficient means 
of bringing them to justice. By the pro- 
visions of the Convention it was laid down 
that fishermen offending against them 
should be carried into the port nearest to 
the spot where the offence had been com- 
mitted, and that when the evidence against 
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them had been taken, they should be trans- 
mitted to their own country to be tried. 
As regarded British fishermen offending, 
| there was this difficulty in the way of their 
conviction and punishment, that our courts 
of law refused to admit evidence taken 
before a French magistrate, although it 
did not appear that any corresponding 
difficulty existed on the other side; and it 
| had therefore been urged on our Govern- 
;ment to allow depositions to be taken of 
i offences committed by British fishermen 
| before the British consuls at foreign ports, 
| which might afterwards be transmitted to 
| England, and received as sufficient evi- 
| dence against the parties. The Bill ac- 
cordingly proposed to do this, as also to 
| put a stop to poaching, during the close 
|season by enabling the proper authorities 
and officers of the Customs and Coast 
| Guard to seize, not only any dredging ma- 
|chines, but any oysters brought into the 
| ports of this country during the close sea- 
| Son—that was to say, between the 30th 
| April and the lst September. An enact- 
‘ment of this sort was necessary, if it were 
‘only for the sake of the health of the 
| metropolis ; for it had been stated that as 
‘many as 100 tons of oysters were brought 
into London weekly between those terms— 
| a season when the fish were in a very un- 
| wholesome state, and when, on account of 
lits being the spawning time for the oys- 
ters, the take was extremely injurious to 
the fisheries. The Bill also gave power to 
seize and destroy any dredging machines 
which might be sunk in or floating on the 
sea, for it was the custom of the fishermen 
‘to leave them standing in the water until a 
fit opportunity offered to take them away. 
He thought they were bound to meet the 
demands of the French Government on 
| this head, and take stringent powers for 
executing the treaty. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 24. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW said, there 
was no reasonable ground of complaint 
| against our fishermen to make such a Bill 
'necessary. Circumstances had made a 
‘total alteration of the conditions under 
| which the oyster fishery was carried on. 
‘In 1839, when the convention was signed 
| between the two countries, oysters were 
only found within a short distance of the 
shores of each. Those in the neighbour- 
hood of the French shores were naturally 
regarded as belonging to France, and those 
near the English shores to England; and 
during the months to which the prohibition 
from taking extended oysters were con- 
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sidered unwholesome. Recently, however, | 
extensive oyster beds had been discovered 
mid-sea, or rather nearer to the coast of | 
Dieppe. The fishermen of Essex and Sus- 
sex considered that they belonged to nei- 
ther country, and were a treasure of which | 
they had a perfect right to avail them-| 
selves, and they sent “out their boats to 
dredge for them. The French, on the | 
contrary, taking advantage of the strict | 
letter of the law, claimed these beds as | 
their own, determined to defend them, and 
sent out armed vessels to protect them. 
The English fishermen then armed their 
boats, collisions took place, and several 
boats and prisoners were taken into Dieppe, 
where they were tried. Since that time 
no collision had taken place. Both French 
and English had worked at the spot, and 
the consequence of the discovery of those 
mid-sea beds was, that the London mar- 
kets had been amply supplied with as good 
oysters between April and September as 
at any other period of the year—not taken 
from the prohibited grounds, but from the 
beds to which he alluded. It appeared to 
him that the proposed Bill was intended 
to deprive the fishermen of those beds and 
to prevent the people of England obtain- 
ing oysters all the year round. He did 
not oppose the Bill, but he hoped that 
time might be allowed for the fishermen 
and fishmongers of the country to give 
expression to their feelings before it passed 
the other House. 

THe Earn or MALMESBURY said, 
that the subject with which the Bill pro- 
posed to deal was one of the most fruitful 
sources of trouble and annoyance to the 
Foreign Office. He had known as many 
as 100 English vessels detained, and justly 
detained, by France, for poaching upon 
the French oyster beds. He did not think 
the geographical description of the new 
beds given by the noble Earl was a correct 
one. A great proportion of the mischief 
hitherto lad arisen from the negligence 
of the Custom-house officers, who had al- 
lowed these vessels to go out; and he was 
convinced, if the authorities did not pay 
more attention to the subject than they 
had done up to this time, that the Act 
would remain a dead letter. He must say, 
in justice to the French authorities and 
French fishermen, that there had been 
very few instances of French fishermen 
breaking the law. 


{LORDS} 





Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
reference to what had fallen from the | 
noble Earl near him (the Earl of Wicklow), 


The Earl of Wicklow 
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| doubted whether the mid-sea oysters were 


in season when they were out of season 
elsewhere. He believed that in neighbour- 
ing seas oysters were in and out of season 


| all at the same time. 


Lorp CAMPBELL believed that it was 
a maxim which was received all the world 
over, that oysters were not good unless 
there was an ‘‘r’’ in the month, 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to 1 Committee of 
| the Whole House To-morrow. 


CHURCIL PATRONAGE TRANSFER BILL. 

Tne Eart or HARROWBY, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, explained, 
that its object was to enable any body or 
person who should be possessed of any 
right of patronage or presentation to any 
benefice, or the trustees of any endow- 
ments of any church, to surrender such 
right of patronage or presentation, with or 
without consideration, provided the effect 
of such surrender should be to obtain an 
augmentation of income for any ill-en- 
dowed benefice or church to which such 
surrender shall relate, and also provided 
that such surrender shall be sanctioned by 
the bishop of the diocese: the Bill ex- 
tended the same powers to any benefice of 
which the patronage is in the Crown, or is 
part of the possessions of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, provided that the permanent 
yearly value of such benefice shall not 
exceed 2001. In the ease the surrender 
was made by an ecclesiastical corporation, 
aggregate or sole, certain consents were 
required, 

Lorp REDESDALE objected, that no 
minimum value of the benefices to be 
affected by the Rill was fixed by any clause, 
and suggested that the point to which he 
ealled attention should be made the sub- 
ject of future consideration. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he econ- 
curred with the Bill generally, and espe- 
cially with that part of it which enabled 
corporations sole to part with their pa- 
tronage ; but he desired to call attention 
to another point which was of still more 
importance, He suggested that eare should 
be taken that the whole of the proceeds 
of the sale should be earried to the credit 
of the Augmentation Fund, because it was 
not intended that any corporation or pri- 
vate individual should derive any private 
advantage from any sales that might take 
place under this Bill. He should again 
call their Lordships’ attention to the sub- 


ject when the Bill was in Committee. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR observed, | goods ; they had had no correspondence 
that the question to which his right reve-| with respect to them; and they knew no- 
rend Friend had referred, was one which | thing whatever of the articles which had 
could be disposed of in Committee. been sent to the United States, and which 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com-| it appeared had not been returned. If, 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday | however, the hon. Gentleman referred to 
next. one of the columns of Zhe Times of that 

Ilouse adjourned till To-morrow. morning, he would find some correspond- 
ence on the subject. He (Mr. Bouverie) 
would, however, state what the arrange- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, ment was with respect to the French Ex- 
hibition, The articles exhibited from this 
Thursday, May 10, 1855. country might be divided into two classes 
—those connected generally with industry 
Minutes.] Pvstic Biris.—1° Victoria Govern- | and manufactures, and those connected 

ead Rigg gy in Pleadings; National Gal- | with the fine arts. With respect to ar- 

ery we. ubin). 
90 (Dvd ere a Militia (No. 2); Weights powad cg eg with industry “se — 
and Measures; Sewers (House Drainage); | actures, the arrangement was that they 

Personal Estates of Intestates. | should be deposited at Irongate Wharf in 
3° Ecclesiastical Property (Ireland). | the City at the expense of the exhibitors ; 

| the Government of this country then un- 
THE UNITED STATES AND PARIS EXII-| dertook their conveyance to the frontiers of 
BITIONS—QUESTION, | France; and the French Government un- 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he begged to | dertook to forward them from the frontiers 
ask the hon, Gentleman the Vice-Presi- | to the Exhibition at Paris free of expense 
dent of the Board of Trade whether any | to the exhibitors. The French Govern- 
correspondence had taken place concern- | ment further undertook to return these ar- 
ing the return, duty free, of articles sent | ticles to the frontier; the British Govern- 
to the Exhibition in the United States ;|ment would then convey them back to 
and whether he could state what arrange- | Irongate Wharf in London, and thence 
ments had been made with the French | they “would be removed by the exhibitors. 
Government concerning the transmission | With regard to articles connected with the 
and return of articles sent to the Exhi-/ fine arts, the British Government under- 
bition at Paris? The House might be! took to convey them from the houses of 
aware that it had been stipulated that all! the exhibitors to the frontiers of France ; 
articles sent to the United States’ Exhi-| the French Government would provide for 
bition should be admitted duty free, and | their conveyance from the frontiers to the 
that the cost of their carriage to and from | Exhibition; and they were to be returned 
the Exhibition should be defrayed. One!in the same manner, All articles of the 
of the gentlemen who had sent some ar- first class connected with industry and 
ticles to that Exhibition wrote to request manufactures would be sent entirely at 
that they might be returned, and he was ‘the risk of the exhibitors, but the Govern- 
informed by his agent in the United States | ment undertook the risk with respect to 
that the association by whom the Exhi-| articles connected with the fine arts, and 
bition was conducted were unable to fulfil) had insured those articles for a sum of 
their engagements, the funds being en-! 140,000/. Te believed the Paris Exhibi- 
tirely exhausted ; that there was no possi-| tion was to be opened on Tuesday, and he 
ble chance of the association being able | understood that this country was not at all 
to return forcign articles to the exhibitors; | likely to lose its high pre-eminence with re- 
and the agents further stated that they | spect to those ar ticles for the manufacture 
would have taken possession of the parti- | of which it was celebrated throughout the 
cular articles referred to, but that the arti- | world. 
cles being in bond the Government would 
not allow them to be withdrawn without VICTORIA PARK—QUESTION. 
payment of duty. | Mr. BUTLER said, he begged to ask 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the B oard | the right hon. Baronet the Chief Commis- _ 
of Trade had never undertaken any re- | sioner “of Works whether it was intended 
sponsibility. with respect to the goods sent | to curtail the area of the Victoria Park 
to the Exhibition at New York; they had | by letting portions of the land for building 
nothing to do with the sending of those | purposes and whether there was yet time 


L 2 


eerie 
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for the Government to withdraw from any 
treaty in which they might be engaged for 
the erection of houses in a locality where 
places of recreation needed to be increased 
rather than diminished ? 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
that when a park was constructed in the 
metropolis the strip of land that surround- 
ed it became very valuable for building 
purposes, and, instead of allowing that in- 
creased value to be acquired by the owners 
of the adjoining property, the Government 
had generally, when a new park was form- 
ed, purchased more land than was required 
for the area of the proposed park. This 


Business of the House— 


course had been pursued in the case of the 
Regent’s Park, Battersea Park, and Vic- 
toria Park. The Act 14 & 15 Vict. ¢. 
46, defined the area of Victoria Park, 
and, consequently, the Government had no 
power to curtail the area of that park. 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD’S INVENTION 
—QUESTION. 

Mr. FRENCH said, he begged to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury if he had 
any objection to inform the House who the 
persons are to whom Lord Dundonald’s 
plans for the destruction of the Russian 
fortresses have been submitted by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I have 
no objection to state that the invention 
in question has been referred to several 
eminent scientific men, amongst whom are 
Professors Faraday, Playfair, and Graham. 
But I would submit to the House whether 
there can be any advantage attained by 
going into the discussion of the question at 
this time, whether the invention in question 
is adopted or not ? 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—MR. LAY- 
ARD’S RESOLUTIONS. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I under- 
stand, Sir, that the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) proposes to bring 
on the Resolutions of which he has given 
notice upon going into Committee of Sup- 
ply on Monday. I should be very sorry 
to deprive the House of the opportunity of 
discussing those Resolutions as a substan- 
tive Motion, and therefore I am quite will- 
ing to postpone the Orders of the Day on 
Monday, so as to enable the hon. Gentle- 
man to propose his Resolutions as a sub- 
stantive Motion, providing that other hon. 
Members who have notices standing for 
Monday will also give way to the hon. 


Member for Aylesbury. Monday is not a 
Mr. Butler 
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notice day. [Mr. Rogsuck said that it 
was a Government night.] Yes, but se- 
veral hon. Gentlemen have given notices 
of Motions which they might insist upon 
making. On the understanding that these 
Motions will not be pressed, [ intend to 
move on Monday that the Orders of the 
Day be postponed until after the discussion 
upon the Resolutions of the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury. I may also mention that 
Her Majesty’s Government think it very 
important that the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Health with 
reference to the local government of the 
metropolis should be proceeded with as 
speedily as possible, and I therefore pro- 
pose to take that Bill to-morrow, after the 
Newspaper Stamps Bill has been disposed 
of. The Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade will not, therefore, bring on the 
question of limited liability in partnership 
to-morrow. 

In reply to Mr. R. Puiimore, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that it 
did not appear to him that there was any 
chance of the adjourned debate on the 
Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill coming on 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MALINS said, that many persons 
were remaining in town at great expense 
and inconvenience, in order to be present 
at the adjourned debate ; and he therefore 
hoped that the Government would give no- 
tice of their intention with respect to this 
measure as soon as possible. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Irish Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill 
would be introduced before the day fixed 
for the second reading of the English Tes- 
tamentary Bill? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the second 
reading of the English Testamentary Ju- 
risdiction Bill had already been debated at 
considerable length a fortnight ago, and 
the adjourned debate would be resumed as 
soon as a day could be found not required 
for more urgent business. The Irish Bill 
would not be introduced until the House 
had come to a decision on the second 
reading of the English Bill, but it would 
be brought in before they went into 
Committee upon the measure now before 
them. 

Mr. MALINS said, he wished to know 
if any Member of the Government could 
state on what day it was their fixed inten- 
tion to bring on the adjourned debate upon 
the Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill? 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, that it was 
quite impossible. The day when this sub- 
ject would come on must depend upon the 
pressure of public business. It would be 


brought on on the first day on which it 
could be done without interfering with 
more urgent business. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE—QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I beg, Sir, 
to ask the hon. and learned Solicitor Ge- 
neral for England whether the Government 
are prepared to introduce a Church Disci- 
pline Bill before the second reading of the 
English Testamentary Bill; and whether 
the Church Discipline Bill will deal with 
the United Church of England and Ireland 
as one Church; and also whether the Go- 
vernment will introduce a Matrimonial and 
Divorce Bill before the second reading of 
the English Testamentary Bill? 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, in 
reply, I have to state that a Bill on the 
subject of Church discipline, which at the 
present moment is in a state that involves 
great reproach, was prepared, under my 
direction, at the same time with the Tes- 
tamentary Jurisdiction Bill. When the 
Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill was intro- 
duced, it had not been submitted to the 
consideration of the Government. It has 
since been so submitted, and the Govern- 
ment have thought it right that the opi- 
nion of the right rev. Prelates, or at least 
of some of them, should be taken on the 
Bill before it was introduced to the House. 
The Bill had been accordingly submitted to 
some of the bishops, and has not yet been 
returned by the right rev. Prelates who 
have it under their consideration. It was 
prepared upon the principle of treating the 
United Chureh of England and Ireland as 
one Church. In fact, I know of no other 
leading principle on which it could have 
been proposed. With regard to the time 
of its introduction, the House will see from 


what I have stated that it is impossible for | 


me to say that it can be brought in before 
the second reading of the Testamentary 
Jurisdiction Bill. Individually I may ex- 
press the hope that the Bill, if brought in, 
may be introduced before the third reading 
of the Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill—at 
all events, before that time shall arrive, if 
it ever shall arrive, the Government will 
have come to a decision. [ Laughter. ] 
The hon. and learned Member for Wal- 
lingford (Mr. Malins) and his Friends, who 
laugh at that statement, need not be under 
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the delusion that the Government have any 
notion of abandoning the Testamentary Ju- 
risdiction Bill. I have been compelled to 
yield to the pressure of other business. I 
am even afraid that the adjourned debate 
cannot be resumed to-morrow night; but 
I can assure the House that it will be 
resumed on the first opportunity that oc- 
curs after the more pressing business to 
which the Government think fit to give 
precedence. With regard to the Matri- 
monial and Divorce Bill, it has been pre- 
pared, and delayed only in order to see, 
from the second reading of the Testamen- 
tary Jurisdiction Bill, what shall be the 
character of the tribunal to which the tes- 
tamentary jurisdiction shall be committed. 
As soon as the opinion of the House upon 
that point, as expressed on the second 
reading of the Testamentary Jurisdiction 
Bill, has been obtained, the Matrimonial 
and Divorce Biil will be introduced. 


Question. 


SUGAR AND SPIRIT DUTIES—QUESTION. 

Mr. HANKEY: Sir, I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, on the addition of 2d. 
per gallon to the spirit duties, he is pre- 
pared to introduce a measure for the use 
of malt and sugar, duty free, in the dis- 
tilleries in Great Britain and Ireland, to 
take effect on and after the lst of October 
next ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the statement which I made 
the other evening referred exclusively to 
malt, and did not extend to sugar. There 
is an obvious difference between malt and 
sugar, inasmuch as malt can be made by 
the distiller on his own premises, whereas 
sugar can only be brought from bonded 
warehouses. However, I have not had 
time to go into the question with regard 


| to sugar, but shall be prepared on a future 
| day to state the intentions of the Govern- 


ment on the subject. 


THE “ CANDIA ”*—QUESTION. 

Mr. MOODY said, he begged to ask 
the hon. Under Secretary for War the 
cause of the detention of the Candia, and 
whether demurrage was to be paid, and, if 
any, to what amount per day, and from 
what, date, for such detention ; also, whe- 
ther any special report as to her sea-wor- 
thiness had been recently made, that the 
lives of those sent out in her might not be 
endangered? It appeared that the Candia 
about six weeks ago underwent some re- 
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pairs, in consequence of a previous ce FE 
made regarding her; that then she had 
orders to start with troops and artillery, 
but that in consequence of a dispute be- 
tween the military and naval eutheritics | 
the latter had washed their hands of her. 
It was found, on trial, that the horse-boxes | 
were too slight and narrow for the horses, | 
and that no proper berths were left for the 
passengers. About a fortnight ago, after | 
further alterations, she was sent from 
Blackwall, but was found too crank, and | 
taken back again to Blackwall, where she ; 
received sixty tons of shot and shell on| 
board. The passengers were then directed | 
to proceed to Greenhithe, and go on board | 
the Candia there; but when they got to 
Greenhithe they were sent back again to | 
London, on the ground that it was uncer- | 
tain when the vessel would sail. In these 
circumstances he should like to have an| 
answer to his question. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the | 
detention of this vessel was caused by an | 
opinion expressed by the officers at Wool- 
wich, not favourable to its safety, or to its 
being rightly fitted up as a horse transport. 
The members of the Transport Board, 
however, inspected the vessel very care- 
fully, and were fully satisfied that appre- 
hensions from that cause were entirely 
groundless, Consequently, the vessel pro- | 
ceeded to sea, and the detention did not 
exceed four or five days. No demurrage 
was paid, the vessel being a hired one. 

Mr. MOODY asked if he was to under- 
stand that the vessel had sailed ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: Yes. 

Mr. MOODY: Then it must have been 
within these twenty-four hours, 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: The vessel 
has sailed. 


THE INNISKILLEN DRAGOONS — QUES. | 
TION, 
Mr. OWEN STANLEY: I beg, Sir, ! 
to ask the hon. Under Secretary for War'| 
if the Commander in Chief has ordered | 
any Court of inquiry to examine into the 
late transactions at Canterbury amongst 
the officers of the Inniskillen Dragoons, 
and the causes which led to a hostile meet- 
ing, or, as is reported, mock duel, between 
Cornets Baumgarten and Evans, in which | 
Adjutant Webster and Sergeant Brodie | 
were concerned, and if Sergeant Brodie 
has again been placed under arrest for any 
offence ? 
Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: An officer | 
Mr. Moody ' 
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appointed by the Adjutant General is mak- 
ing ap, investigation into the case referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman. I was not 
aware that the hon. Gentleman intended 
to put this question this evening, and 
therefore did not make myself master of 
the facts, but I hope to be able to answer 
the question to-morrow. 


Conferences— Question. 


TENANTS’ COMPENSATION (IRELAND) 
BILL—QUESTION. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
wished to ask the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny what course he intended 
to pursue further as regarded the Tenants’ 
Compensation Bil! for Ireland; and also 
whether he had not surrendered the con- 
duct of the Bill to the Government ? 

Mr. Serseant SHEE: I beg leave to 
state, Sir, that it is my intention thank- 
fully to accept the offer of the Government 


| to take charge of the Tenants’ Compen- 


sation Bill. With respect to the question 
whether I accept that offer upon the terms 
which the Government have proposed, I 
beg to say that I do not exactly know at 
present what those terms are. I under- 
stood the Government to have assented 


| generally to the principle of the Bill, and 


no more. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland announced that he 
did intend to propose to the House certain 
alterations of the Bill in Committee. I 
reserve to myself, as an independent Mem- 
ber of Parliament, the right to deal with 
the alterations proposed by the Govern- 


ment when | see them printed. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON: I beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland if he is prepared to 
state, on the part of the Government, what 
course they intend to pursue with regard 
to this Bill? I trust he is ready to put 
on the paper the exact terms of the Amend- 


| ments which he proposed the other evening. 


Mr. HORSMAN: I will immediately 
prepare the Amendments which I propose 
to make in the Bill, in aceordance with 


'the views I stated the other evening on 
tm} 


the part of the Government, and as soon 
as they are ready will place them on the 
Votes of the House. I shall also endea- 
vour to fix as early a day as possible for 
going into Committee on the Bill. 


THE VIENNA CONFERENCES—QUESTION. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I have to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
a question which arises from the papers 
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which were laid before Members this morn- | there are the elements at Vienna for form- 
ing with respect to the Vienna Conferences. | ing a conference and resuming negotiations. 
I observe in the last protocol there is a! Mr. BRIGHT: Am I to understand 
passage which gives the opinion of the | from the noble Lord that the matter is in 
Austrian Government with regard to the | that condition that any Motion on the sub- 
Russian propositions for peace. The Aus-| ject of the negotiations and the fullest 


trian Minister states that the last Russian 
proposition admits of practical application 
and negotiation, and that it contains the 


' discussion in this House upon them would 
‘not be regarded by the Government as 
| prejudicial to the public interests? I do 


elements out of which the Austrian Go-/ not want to take the responsibility of in- 
vernment would endeavour to offer some- | juring the publie interests by originating 
thing which may lead to a settlement of | a premature discussion, and therefore I am 
the questions now at issue. I wish, there- | anxious to ascertain from the noble Lord 
fore, to ask the noble Lord whether the|if we are perfectly free to express our 
Austrian Government have submitted any | opinions on this subject at length ? 

propositions since the 26th of April, which | Viscount PALMERSTON: If my own 
is the date of the last protocol, and whe- | opinion is asked, I do not think that public 
ther he will have any objection to lay that | advantage would arise—on the contrary I 
proposition before the House in the same | would say publie inconvenience would re- 
way as the others? I should like also to; sult—from the Government being com- 
ask the noble Lord whether there was any pelled, in the present state of things, to 
other proposition than that to which I have | enter into a detailed discussion of what 
referred, as there is a strong rumour of | was past—of proposals made and proposals 
one having come from Paris? I have | rejected—of proposals which might have 
further to ask the noble Lord if we are | been made and proposals which might have 
now to understand that the negotiations | been rejected—in short, entering into a 
are finally closed? My reason for putting | wide field of discussion with respect to the 


that question is, that I should not wish to | relations of the different Powers which 
bring forward anything with regard to the | have been concerned in these negotiations. 


negotiations if 1 thought they were not | Such is my own opinion; but, of course, | 

absolutely terminated. |have no right to control the conduet of 
Viscount PALMERSTON: There has | others, 

been, Sir, no formal or written proposal | 


made by the Austrian Government since 
the period to which the hon. Gentleman 
alludes. There have been verbal commu- 
nications passed between the Austrian Go- 


‘ x | 
vernment and the Goveraments of [ng- | 
Government has deemed to be of sufficient 


land and France, and also between the 
French Government and the English Go- 
vernment; but I am sure the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House will feel that, consider- 
ing the state of the relations between the 
three Governments, it would not be pru- 
dent to enter into detailed explanations in 
regard to those communications. With 
respect to the question whether the nego- 
tiations have been entirely broken off, I 
can only repeat the answer which I gave 
upon a former oecasion—namely, that the 
elements of a conference permanently exist 
at Vienna—that the representatives of 
England, of France, of Turkey, of Aus- 
tria, and of Russia reside at Vienna; and 
therefore, if at any time any proposition 
were made, either by Russia directly, or 
by Austria on behalf of Russia, which ap- 
peared to afford any prospect of a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question at issue, 


TILE ARMY OF INDIA. 

Sm ERSKINE PERRY:* Sir, Inow 
rise to bring forward a motion which has 
been on the paper for many weeks, and 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 


public interest to warrant him in allowing 
me to bring it on for discussion on a Go- 
vernment night. 

AsI have in some degree varied the 
terms of my motion, it may be well if I 
explain at once what the purport of it is. 
Sir, the motion is, essentially, one for 
inquiry ; for however strong the convie- 
tions may be in my own mind as to what 
sound statesmanship requires with the 
Indian army, I feel that I have neither 
weight enough in the House to enforce, 
nor eloquence to express my opinions on 
a subject which has not been very minute- 
ly canvassed in later times. All I ask is, 
that the Ilouse will institute inquiry, and 
with this view, I addressed myself to 
many most experienced Members as to the 
best course to propose. I found the opi- 
nion to be unanimous that for a fair, 
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searching, and able inquiry there was 
nothing to be compared to a well chosen 
Select Committee of this House. But 
some wary tactitians suggested to me that 
as this was a military question, it might 
be more palatable to the powers that be, 
and more conducive to the object of the 
Motion, to ask for a Royal Commission, 
and when I heard the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government suggest, in an- 
swer to the motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Abingdon on a kindred sub- 
ject, that a Royal Commission was more 
appropriate than a Select Committee, I 
at once framed my motion for the former. 
But when I came down to the House on a 
former evening, when my motion stood a 
good chance of coming on, I found that 
the Government were about to oppose it, 
because it asked for a Royal Commission, 
which it lay in the power of Her Majesty 
to grant or refuse, and as to which it was 
unprecedented for the House of Commons 
to interfere. I thereupon reframed my Mo- 
tion in the terms in which it now stands. 

At any other period than the present I 
should have deemed it necessary to apolo- 
gise to the House for bringing before it a 
subject that, in many respects, might be 
more fitly treated by a military man. But 
as no one appears to have applied his 
mind to the subject of my Motion, I 
thought that from my long residence in 
India, where the improvement of civil and 
military organisation forms the subject of 
daily discussion amongst all active admi- 
nistrators, and by fortifying my personal 
observation with careful attention to the 
question, I might be able to bring some 
views before the House which I believe 
to be sound and practical. I can assure 
the House that I am fully alive to my own 
incompetence to deal adequately with a 
very grave question, but I approach it, at 
all events, without any bias or prejudices 
to prevent me from forming a sound judg- 
ment, or from discussing impartially what 
the true interests of the empire require. 

I have alluded to the present period as 
being one that eminently calls for an in- 
quiry such as I have placed on the paper. 
For who is there in this House, or out 
of this House, that can foresee how long 
the present war is to endure? I will 
yield to no man living in love for peace, or 
in detestation of war. I came most re- 
luctantly to the conclusion that war was 
expedient, but having engaged in a contest 
in which the most generous motives that 
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can animate the human breast have im- 
pelled us to draw the sword, I feel that 
there never was a moment since the war 
began when it behoved all men of firm 
mind to envisage calmly, and resolutely 
the dangers which environ us, and to gird 
up our loins for a fiercer encounter with 
the enemy of Europe and liberal ideas 
than has yet been witnessed. 

If peace, then, is not at hand—and, as 
I firmly believe, is not desired by Russia, 
except on humiliating terms to the Allies, 
it is obvious that all the military resources 
| of the Empire must be called forth, and I 
| do not hesitate to affirm that it is abso- 
‘lutely necessary for England to look to 
, the armies of India for an auxiliary force. 
| So obvious is this suggestion, that it has 
foreed itself into every military discussion 
| which has taken place during the present 
| Session. Those who opposed the Foreign 
| Legion, and who by their ill-timed, and I 
must say unjust, because untrue, sarcasms 
have thwarted its formation, objected that, 
instead of relying on a foreign stipendiary 
foree, we should draw a contingent from 
India! So again on the formation of the 
treaty with Sardinia, which appears to 
me to have raised that gallant country 
to a moral eminence which other European 
powers, physically greater, have not had 
the magnanimity or the wisdom to assume, 
the principal objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, was that we ought not to seek for 
military aid from foreign powers whilst we 
had such a magnificent force available in 
our Indian Empire. But these sugges- 
tions, though pointing undoubtedly to un- 
developed resources of military power, yet 
when made in a casual off-hand manner 
were easily, and I think properly, encoun- 
tered with plausible objections, which re- 
quire to be previously dealt with. The 
whole subject, therefore, evidently needs 
to be thoroughly discussed and sifted, so 
as to bring into one view the interests 
of the whole Empire, both in Europe and 
in India. 

Before I go further, I trust I may be al- 
lowed to lay before the House some details 
as to the strength, organisation, and effi- 
ciency of the Indian army, for the facts 
connected with these subjects do not lie 
on the surface ; and with respect to the 
strength of the army, I confess, that after 
close inquiry, I have not been able to 
ascertain the exact amount. By the 
strength of the army I mean the total 
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amount of military foree which the Go- 
vernment can muster and employ on an 
emergency. The late Sir Charles Napier 
soon after assuming the Commandership 
in Chief of India, set himself to inquire 
what the strength of the foree he com- 
manded was, but after getting up to 
400,000 men he found there were still 
others to be enumerated, and he gave up 
the task. I moved for a return on the 
subject, but it does not give me all the 
details I want, so I prefer taking the full 
military accounts which have been already 
laid before Parliament. By them I find 
that the ordinary peace establishment of 
the regular Indian army, according to the 
returns of 1853, consists of 289,529 men 
of all ranks, of whom, speaking in round 
numbers, about 50,000 are Europeans, 
namely, 30,000 Queen’s troops, cavalry 
and infantry of the line—20,000 Com- 
pany’s troops, artillery, engineers, and 
infantry. To these are to be added the 
contingents furnished under treaty by 
native States, which, with the exception 
of a small force, are officered by British 
officers, and are in a high state of effi- 
ciency ; they amount to about 36,000. 

Then there has to be included numerous 
police corps, militarily organised, whose 
numbers I take from a return lately 
laid before the House, and who amount 
to 24,015. 

Many of these corps are not so efficient 
as they might be, but they are capable of 
rendering good military service, and of 
replacing regular troops on an emergency, 
and some of them did excellent service with 
Sir Charles Napier in his hill campaign. 

There are then to be added thirty-five 
battalions of militia, with three European 
officers each, and whose numbers may be 
estimated at 28,000. 

The numbers I have thus given consti- 
tute a military foree of 377,544 men of 
all ranks, and I have not enumerated with 
these troops many corps whose services in 
the time of danger may be commanded, 
such as the Nizam’s forces, the troops of 
the King of Oude, of the Gackwar of 
Baroda, and of other Native Princes in 
close alliance with the British power. I 
believe, therefore, that Sir Charles Na- 
pier’s estimate of 400,000 men is not ex- 
aggerated. And it should be added that 
the Native Princes of India, with whom we 
are in alliance, have a force equally large, 
namely, 398,918 men. This great force 
has a peculiarity about it which I would 
beg to bring into due prominence, as it is 
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not to be found in any other large army 
in the world. It is all raised by voluntary 
enlistment ; and such is the facility with 
which military service can be obtained, 
that I believe firmly, the rank and file of 
the Indian army could be doubled in two 
or three months, if the occasion should 
arise for it. If an explanation of this re- 
markable fact be sought for, it is to be 
found in what I apprehend would secure 
voluntary enlistment in all countries of the 
world, namely, pay above the ordinary 
wages of labour—prospect of rising to the 
grade of officer—well-devised provisions 
for pension after long service. 

The British forees in India are divided 
into three distinct armies, each having its 
Commander in Chief, with a distinct gene- 
ral staff, and distinct in every arm, artillery, 
engineers, line, medical and commissariat 
departments ; a most cumbrous arrange- 
ment, I will observe by the way, as has 
been well shown by Sir John Malcolm and 
others, and injurious to effective discipline 
and economy. The Commander in Chief 
of India is also Commander in Chief of 
Her Majesty’s forces in India, but he has 
nothing whatever to do with the other 
Commanders in Chief with regard to the 
remaining part of their armies. But the 
whole force, it should be carefully observed, 
is placed, as it ought to be, entirely under 
the Civil Power. The Governor General 
in Council is supreme over the army: the 
greater part of the military patronage is in 
his hands; general and divisional com- 
mands are made by him, frequently with- 
out reference to the Commander in Chief, 
and the latter has not even power to order 
the movement of iler Majesty’s troops, or 
of a single regiment from one Presidency 
to another. Indeed, as the late Lieutenant 
General Sir Charles Napier described him- 
self, though he was nominally in command 
of more than 400,000 men, he was nothing 
more than a monster Adjutant General ; 
but this, I maintain, is absolutely necessary 
in a dependency like India, and is accord- 
ant with the fundamental principle esta- 
blished by all modern Governments, that 
the army should be subordinate to the 
Civil Power. Connected with this part of 
my subject, I will submit to the House a 
return which I have prepared with some 
care as to the total strength and charges 
of the military forces of the British Empire - 
including the army of India, and I have 
subjoined to it for the purpose of compari- 
son the strength and charge of the French 
army :— 
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Strength and charge of the British Army (including Company’s troops) in time of 
peace, compared with strength and charge of French Army. 





Queen’s Army, exclusive of troops in India yeeede as 


Indian Army maintained by vanced viewed 
Militia, thirty-five battalions ............se0eee 
Police Corps, militarily organised 
Contingents of Native Princes . 


Total British Army .. 


French Army (185 


2), (Budget de Guerre)..........000.+! 


European! Men of all 


Officers.| ranks. Charge. 


Horses. 





107,794 

289,529 
2s; 
24,015 


6,400 | 4,549 £9,222,943 
30,044 | 7,656 
vn rie 105 £11,373,830 
35 
at 86 | 





.87,344 | 12,331 £20,596,773 


84,935 | 19,604 £12,340,162 











I will not venture to trespass on the at- 
tention of the House with any opinions of 
my own as to the efficiency of this gallant 
Indian army, nor will I even allude to their 
various feats of arms in India, or on foreign 


service, in the Persian Gulf, in Egypt, at | 


the Mauritius, or in China. But I trust I 
may be allowed to read a few short extracts 
containing the opinions of men most com- 
petent to form a sound judgment, and 
whom, fur obvious reasons, I have selected 
exclusively from Her Majesty’ service. 

The first passage I will read will be from 
a speech of the Marquess Wellesley, which 
is important not only for his views on the 
efficiency of the Indian army, but also for 
its relevancy to many collateral points 
connected with the present motion. He 
said :— 

“Tle came now to a point of the utmost deli- 
cacy and difficulty ; but which notwithstanding 
would be benefited by discussion in Parliament, 
before which discussion delicacy and difficulty 
had often vanished. The army in India rested 
too much on the footing of profit without refer- 
ence to honours at home. An army more full 
than the army in India of honour, loyalty and 
valour, he had never seen; and he could not 
have conceived that it would under any authority 
have become otherwise. But it did happen some- 
how or other that the officers of the army in 
India were not held forward to public view as 
much as other officers in other parts of the 
world ; and they felt that honour and distinctions 
were conferred for services not more meritorious 
or important than their own, which were denied 
to them.” 


A little later he said :— 

** He had had great opportunities of trying 
them (the Indian army) under great difficulties 
and privations, at a distance from their homes 
and families, and yet their zeal and energy never 
abated. In the wars of Mysore and Egypt the 
native troops did not hesitate to embark in ships, 
although that was contrary to their usages and 
prejudices ; and the reason that they so cordi: ully 
consented to embark was from seeing there was 
no compulsion.” 
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I will now read the opinions of four Com- 
manders in Chief who have had the amplest 
opportunities of testing the efficiency of 
the Indian army both in cantonments and 
in the field. I will commence with Licu- 
tenant General Sir Charles Napier, who, I 
should observe, arrived in India, as I can 
personally testify, with most violent pre- 
possessions against the East India Com- 
pany, and unfortunately he had pledged 
himself to such unfavourable opinions in 
print. But after having served several 
campaigns, and won some battles, which 
will make his name for ever famous in 
story, with an Indian army, this is his 
opinion of it :— 

“« My opinion of the army,” he said before the 
House of Commons’ Committee in 1852, “ gene- 
rally is, that it is a very fine army. ‘The 
Indian artillery I reaily think is the most efficient 
artillery in the world. Its practice is admirable; 
I have seen a good deal of it. The Royal artillery 
may be superior as a scientific corps; but asa 
| practical corps in the field, in crossing mountains, 
| jungles, rivers, and in everything that artillery 
| can be called upon to do in the field, I never saw 
anything better than the Indian artillery.” 





Lord Gough said on the same ocea- 
sion :— 

“ I think the Indian army is nearly perfect. . . 
There cannot be an army more loyal, better dis- 
posed, or more ready to do their duty. It is quite 
impossible to have a more brilliant set of officers 
or a finer body of men than the artillery of Ben- 
gal. . . I must say of the natives, as well as the 
Europeans, that a more devoted set of men cannot 
be found.” 


Then as to the Bombay army, my gallant 
Friend, Lieutenant General Sir Willoughby, 
Cotton, Commander in Chief of the Bom- 
bay army, has often expressed to me what 
he told the Committee in these terms :— 

“TI do not conceive that there is a more effec- 
tive army, certainly not in India, and I think I 
may say not anywhere than the Bombay army; 
they will go anywhere, they never make an objec- 
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tion to embark to any place; wherever you may 
require a contingent to succour, you can send 
whatever number of men you please. If they are 
alone they fight well, but if they are mixed with 
European troops, I think they are fully equal to 
any in the world.” 

My hon. and gallant Colleague, the Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Lieutenant General Sir 
George Berkeley), who was Commander 
in Chief of the Madras army, was asked, 
‘What is the state of the Madras army 
with regard to efficiency ?”” Answer, “* Very 

‘ a 9 
good indeed ; it is excellent. 

Then as to the Medical Staff, hear my 
Lord Gough :— 

“ It was my fortune to serve during the whole 
almost of the Peninsular war, and I have served 
through several campaigns in India, but in the 
Punjab campaign I do not think that at any one 
period there was a wounded man without his dooly 
(litter), nor wanting any comfort it was possible to 
give him.” 

So also as to the Commissariat, the 
same noble Lord said— 

“During the Maratta campaign, the Sutlej 
campaign, and the Punjab campaign, the army 
under my command was never one day without 
its regular provisions.” 


Sir Willoughby Cotton also stated, * that 
it was remarkably well supplied throughout 


the Affghan war.” 

Now, Sir, what use has been made, or 
is proposed to be made, during the present 
war of this fine army whom I have at- 
tempted briefly to describe? I maintain 
absolutely none. It is true, that by in- 
ducing several officers who are present in 
England on sick leave, or on furlough, to 
volunteer, you are organising a transport 
service which no doubt will form a very 
useful corps ; but it is a service wholly in 
the rear, in which no glory or military dis- 
tinction is to be obtained. And you are 
attempting to form a Turkish contingent, 
in which certainly the talents and expe- 
rience of Indian officers who have com- 
manded irregular troops might be most 
usefully brought to bear; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government seem by some curious 
infelicity to have excluded such men from 
the service, although it is well known there 
are officers of the highest Indian reputa- 
tion, and of approved service now in Eng- 
land, who are willing to sacrifice much 
finer appointments in India for the pur- 
pose of doing good service to their country 
in the hour of danger. Sir, I will not 
dwell on individual cases, and it would 
pain my gallant friend, Colonel Mayne, to 
hear his name coupled with a grievance, 
but I must express my own opinion that 
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the non-employment of such men as him- 
self, of General Patrick Grant, of Colonel 
Hodgson, and of others I could name, is a 
national loss at this crisis. 

Sir, after much close attention to this 
subject, and repeated communications with 
military friends of great experience, and 
belonging to both services, I have no 
doubt that on proper arrangements being 
made it would be quite practicable to draw 
from India an efficient European force of 
all arms, furnishing a complete corps 
d’armée, with probably a division of Na- 
tive Irregular Cavalry, such as Jacob’s 
Horse and the Nizam’s Cavalry, who have 
already volunteered for the Crimea, and 
who would be ready to take the field in 
the next campaign. For it must be ob- 
served that measures like these require a 
long forecast, and the season is past for 
embarking troops from Caleutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, for the Red Sea during the 
present season. 

The inquiries which I have made, lead 
me also to believe, that if in the opinion 
of military men an expedition to the Per- 
sian Gulf and along the valley of the Eu- 
phrates were deemed expedient, so as to 
effect a junction with an army sent from 
Europe and to operate against the Rus- 
sians in Georgia, the British army of In- 
dia would be enabled to supply a force of 
sixty or seventy thousand men of all arms. 
There may be differences of opinion as to 
the expediency of the latter operation, but 
there can be none as to the value of a Eu- 
ropean contingent of twenty-five thousand 
men from India, who should be landed at 
this moment in the Crimea. The field of 
action in the Crimea and in Turkey is 
essentially oriental; there are no roads, 
or well ordered means of communication ; 
an armed force moving through it must 
provide all that they require for them- 
selves, and they must carry with them on 
mules, on bullocks, or in arabas everything 
that is needed for an army, and often even 
forage for their cattle. But al! these con- 
ditions are of normal occurrence in India, 
and therefore an army trained in Indian 
campaigns must be the most serviceable 
that can be supplied; and it is obvious to 
all acquainted with the military resources 
of India that the various blunders commit- 
ted during the last campaign, arising out 
of defects in commissariat, medical, and 
transport arrangements, and from an un- 
trained staff, are exactly those which an 
Indian army would have been most certain 
to avoid. 
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Unfortunately, it is too late, in the pre- 
sent year, to obtain any such reinforce- 
ments from India. Two regiments of 
cavalry, it is true, numbering between 
six and seven hundred sabres each, have 
found their way with perfect ease from 
India to Balaklava by the route of the Red 
Sea and Egypt, thus demonstrating the 
practicability of the operation, but the 
great heat in India, which sets in during 
the month of April, and the stormy months 
which follow during the South-west Mon- 
soon, forbid any further embarkation of 
troops till the month of November. 

But then the placid seas which wash 
the coasts of India, and the delicious tem- 
perate climate which prevails, would allow 
of every port pouring forth its quota from 
adjoining military stations, and Karachi, 
Bombay, Cannanore, Ceylon, Madras, and 
Caleutta, might each successively send out 
its complement to rendezvous at Cairo, or 
at Alexandria, so as to be ready for the 
ensuing spring campaign. 

And it should be observed that, as if to 
facilitate a military operation of this kind, 
the Indian navy has been lately sct free 
from all postal and packet duties, and is 
available exclusively for a transport ser- 
vice. 

If schemes like these are practicable, 
and my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Control must know, that men 
of the highest military experience in India 
entertain them, I think this House has a 
right to ask why they are not put in exe- 
cution, or if there are any weighty reasons 
which appear to forbid them, that an in- 
quiry by competent men should consider 
the subject fully. Never, if I can trust to 
my knowledge of history, was a War Mi- 
nistry so stedfastly supported by the people, 
or such a praiseworthy spirit to make all 
due sacrifices manifested; and in justice 
to the opposition, I must say, that never 
was less party spirit shown to thwart the 
Government in any vigorous and effective 
movement that may have been determined 
on or proposed. 

But it may be said, it is easy enough 
for an irresponsible Member, like myself, 
to start plausible schemes, and to get over 
the difficulties by the use of vague generali- 
ties; and in the language I have used, of 
«‘ proper arrangements needing to be made,”’ 
I admit there is something of vagueness, 
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Sir, I could not justify myself to the House | 
if I had ventured to bring this subject be- 
fore it without fully considering the prac- | 
ticable mode by which the object in view | 
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may be accomplished. To the employment 
of a contingent from India in the present 
war there are two immediate obstacles ; 
the danger of denuding India of European 
troops, and the inferior military position of 
Indian officers serving out of India. But 
the first objection may be easily overcome 
by directing to India all raw regiments (by 
the route of Suez if it be thought de- 
sirable), instead of sending them at once 
to the seat of war as has been already 
done, where the experience of the last 
campaign shows that whole regiments dis- 
appear almost toa man. A year or two 
in India, where it will be observed that no 
seasoning for climate as in the West In- 
dies has to be undergone by new-comers, 
would make them efficient troops, and their 
advent in India would let loose a contin- 
gent fit for European warfare. With re- 
spect to the local and restricted rank of 
Indian officers which has lasted up to tle 
last few days, I must say it is the most 
inexpedient, the most unwise—I will add 
the most illiberal—arrangement that ever 
existed in an army. There is not a shadow 
of an argument that I have ever heard 
producible in its favour; it may be demon- 
strated to operate injuriously to the public 
interests. I hold in my hands the com- 
missions of distinguished Indian officers, 
which have been sent to me unsolicited, 
with the view of bringing the subject to 
the notice of the House, and I find through- 
out the service one universal feeling of dis- 
satisfaction at the invidious distinction. In 
the year 1853, there were two Indian offi- 
cers, who by the exhibition of greater moral 
courage and the assumption of a larger re- 
sponsibility than perhaps were ever before 
incurred by men in the subordinate service 
of Government, absolutely saved the British 
army and the British empire in the East 
from disgrace; yet, when in the subsequent 
year, Generals Nott and Pollock appeared 
in the presence of their Sovereign, they 
were not even entitled as of right to wear 
their swords by their side, or to designate 
themselves by that military rank which 
they had -so gloriously illustrated. 

From the first moment I applied my 
mind to the present subject, I felt satisfied 
that if no other result emanated from my 
Motion, this hateful and pernicious distine- 
tion could not be permitted any longer to 
exist—that it was incapable of bearing the 
breath of public discussion. I think I may 


‘fairly congratulate myself that, whatever 


be the purport or extent of the late order 
in The Gazette—whether it be, as I hum- 
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precedence to Indian officers, or general 
military rank to them enabling Her Ma- 
jesty to command their services in any 
part of the world—it is attributable to the 
accident of my having called public atten- 
tion to the matter by the present Motion. 
If the effect of the alteration be to give 
general military rank, and to enable Com- 
pany’s officers to command Queen’s troops 
in Europe as they may now in India, and 
thus to enable the Crown to employ the 
right men in the right places, it is no 
doubt a very beneficial innovation. But I 
do not believe the late memorandum has 
this operation, and at all events it stops 
very far short of what the State requires 
in the organisation of its military forces. 
We want the British army, which I have 
shown consists of nearly 500,000 men, to 
be organised in as efficient a manner as 
any army in the world—we demand that 
our 12,000 British officers shall be as su- 
perior to all other officers in military at- 
tainments, as they are already in some 
other things. The great military ques- 
tions of education for the army, training 
of a staff, recruitment, the mode of grant- 
ing first commissions, promotion, military 
funds, and pensions, require to be treated 


on fixed principles, and with reference to 
one main object—the exigencies of the 


State. But general principles can only be 
applied efficiently when the army is dealt 
with on these subjects as a whole. Com- 
pany’s officers, who have an opportunity 
for acquiring military experience greater 
than is afforded to any other army of Eu- 
rope during peace, far greater for example 
than the French army in Algeria, ought 
to be made available for the service of their 
country in every part of the world. Queen’s 
officers ought to have all the same oppor- 
tunities afforded them, and to be closely 
intermixed with Indian regiments, so as to 
be continually importing into India the 
latest results of military science and disci- 
pline. Above all, the Indian army ought 
to be placed on a footing of complete equa- 
lity in all respects with the Royal army, 
and I affirm boldly that all these objects 
can only be fully accomplished by the 
amalgamation of the Queen’s army with 
that force which nominally serves the East 
India Company. By such amalgamation 
opportunity would be afforded to select all 
that is excellent in the organisation of each 
army—for each has its excellencies—and 
to weed out the defects in each army, for 
undoubtedly each has its defects. 
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But there is higher ground even than 
_this—for the sake of good Government in 
| India the amalgamation would be incaleu- 
| lably advantageous. [ maintain confidently 
that the organisation of your present sys- 
tem, and the relations between the civil 
and military power in India do not, to use 
a French expression, function well. What 
is it that is needed in India from the 
Queen’s army? the youngest and most 
efficient major generals that that army 
can supply, men who from personal activity 
are able to take the field, and who by 
their knowledge and study of military 
; science in Europe are able to import into 
Asia all that is required to prevent our fine 
Indian army from becoming a mere militia ? 
What is it that our system actually pro- 
duces at the head of the Indian army ? 
| Old men from the top of the Army List, 
some of whom have done no service at all, 
nearly all of whom are incapable from years 
to do any service, but who, at the most 
preposterous military salaries that the 
world ever saw, wile away their time at 
hill stations, pottering over courts mar- 
tial with their Judge Advocates. If, on 
the other hand, the exigency of the times 
requires a vigorous general able to take 
the field, colllsion immediately ensues with 
the civil authorities, as in the case of Sir 
Charles Napier. Amalgamation of the 
two armies with the Civil Government 
strengthened by their ablest military ser- 
vant as a War Minister, and military jus- 
tice (which is a grave question of itself) 
placed in the hands of the local Govern- 
ments, would enable you to employ the 
most efficient general officers we possess 
in true military functions, without setting 
up rivals to the Civil Power in every Pre- 
sidency. 

So again with respect to the natives, I 
affirm that your Government would be 
much strengthened by the army being in 
the direct service of the Crown, and on 
this point I am enabled to give the House 
some valuable native testimony. Ali Ak- 
bar, an Arab gentleman, who fought most 
gallantly by the side of Sir Charles Napier, 
at Meeanee, and who in that gallant gene- 
ral’s opinion, did him more service in the 
conquest of Sind than 1,000 soldiers could 
have done, is now in London, and having 
observed my Motion on the paper he writes 
to me as follows— 


“24, Maida Hill West, 12th April, 1855. 
“‘ My dear Sir Erskine, 
“Tread with great interest your notice of 
Motion in the House of Commons for the amalga- 
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mation of the Indian troops with Her Majesty’s 
army, and I think it will be highly beneficial to 
the interest of the army in general and Indians 
in particular. 

“It is quite true that the natives of India have 
not much love for their country, but they love their 
Sovereign not minding who he is. Everybody 
knows how the Seikh troops fought on the Sut- 
ledge: it is certain that it it was not for the 
treachery of their Sirdars, they were quite capable 
of marching to Delhi and Benares right over the 
Indian troops. Why were these men so coura- 
geous ? four-fifths of them were natives of Hin- 
doostan, the same class of men who fill the ranks 
of native troops in British India. Because they 
were fighting for their Sovereign ; and when that 
Sovereign was no more, they dispersed and de- 
sisted, and so the Punjab was pacified. 

“The change will give a new era to the native 
troops; they will consider themselves superior to 
those serving the native Potentates, and it is fact 
that the natives of India look to the Queen’s 
troops far superior to their own ; they are called 


Padeshahee Fowj (the Royal army), and them- | 


selves Beparee ke Fowj (the merchant’s army). 

*T enclose for your perusal a memorandum of 
few facts which came to my knowledge while in 
India, and “T remain, my dear Sir Erskine, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“M. A. Acknar, 

** Sir T. Erskine Perry, Knt., M.P., &.” 

But there is another and a very import- 
ant point of view in which this subject 
should be regarded. It is not safe to keep 
such a large army as you now possess in 
India attached to this country by so slight 
a tenure as that which exists. The Indian 
army, at the present moment, is altogether 
sound; the men, so long as you treat them 
as they have been treated, are not likely 
to be otherwise than well disposed ; but a 
body of 6,000 officers, who leave England 
as boys, who pass the greater part of their 
lives in Asia, many of them at out-stations, 
have a tendency to become insensible to 
public opinion—to overrate their own im- 
portance — to become deadened to the 
claims of their mother-country. Such 
evils have manifested themselves formerly 
in the Indian army. Indian history tells 
us of more than one mutiny, and what has 
once happened may recur. I contend that in 
an old-established monarchy like ours the 
Sovereign’s name is a tower of strength, 
and it is ineptitude to forego the use of it. 
No one more than myself places higher 
the qualities of Indian officers, especially 
of its lieutenants and captains, but no one 
is more impressed than I am with the ne- 
cessity of a close intermixture with Her 
Majesty’s service. The strict discipline, 
the unwavering allegiance, the chivalrous 
tone of Her Majesty's army are examples 


which Indian regiments are proud to imi- | 


tate; nor can I forget that all the most 
Sir Z, Perry 
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brilliant deeds of war have been accom- 
plished in India by Queen’s officers—by 
Lawrence, Clive, Wellesley, Lake, and 
Napier. All these arguments suggest a 
closer incorporation of the two armies. 

So far I have only considered the inter- 
ests of the State, but the interests of each 
service would, I think, be equally further- 
ed by the amalgamation. The Queen’s 
officers in India would haye thrown open 
to them, as of course, all staff and political 
appointments in India, and they are very 
numerous. Company’s officers would have 
higher military rank and distinction pre- 
sented to their ambition, they would find a 
wider field of service in Europe, and they 
would have the proud military distinction 
|of being in the immediate service of their 
Sovereign. I have not the slightest doubt 

that all the elites of the Company’s service 
would hail such a change with delight, 
and I am glad to be able to read to the 
Tlouse an extract from a letter to me by 
my gallant friend, Colonel William Mayne, 
whose name is so familiar to the British 


public— 





“Tam one of those who consider the amalga- 
mation of the two armies as desirable, and for the 
advantage of both services. There of course 
must exist many obstacles to such a measure; 
| but I cannot see any which might not be got over. 
| I conceive the days of the purchase system in the 
| Queen’s army are numbered, therefore, without 
discussing the expediency of purchase being done 

away with, we shall find, by such a measure, the 
| principal obstacle to the union of the two armies 
removed. I do not anticipate any evil from officers 
of the Royal army exchanging and being put into 





native regiments, or vice versd. Really good men 
| will soon become acquainted with the difference 
lof the system of the two services, and will do 


| generally as well in one as in the other, whilst 


| indifferent officers will find their level, and will 
| not have it in their power to do more harm in 


| this corps than in that. . . . As regards the 
| civil appointments in India which are filled by 
| military men, there have been and are many 
| officers of Her Majesty’s army, such as Havelock, 
| Mansfield, Markham, Lugard, Fisher, &c., &., 
| who are peculiarly qualified and much more fit 
| than many of the East India Company’s officers 
for appointments now open to the latter only; 
whilst there also are and have been several offi- 
cers of the Company’s army, whose names are 
well known to you, who might be employed with 
| great advantage to the State in our European 
wars, and whose services it is ridiculous to lose. 
This anomaly would be got rid of by the amalga- 
mation proposal.” 


Sir, whether this amalgamation should 
be effected by a complete incorporation of 
| the Company’s army with the Queen’s, a8 
| is the case with the West India regiments 
and colonial corps generally, or that the 
army in India should be maintained as 4 
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distinct branch of Her Majesty’s forces is 
a subject worthy of grave consideration, 
and requires to be minutely considered in 
all its details by military men. The latter 
course was suggested by a very great 
statesman, Lord Grenville, who, in his 
speech on Indian Government, in 1813, 
advocated most strongly that amalgama- 
tion of the two armies which I am now 
yenturing to propose, I avail myself most 
gladly of his great authority, because the 
perusal of that speech will, I think, eon- 
yince all acquainted with Indian Govern- 
ment that it is animated throughout by the 
highest spirit of statesmanship—a pro- 
phetic prescience of things to come. I 
would only observe on his proposition, 
which I am informed was also that of the 
Duke of Wellington, that its tendency 
would seem to be to make the Indian army 
a local corps, and therefore to place it on 
an inferior basis, which, in my opinion, 
would be extremely inexpedient. 

But there is higher authority, if possible, 
than that of Lord Grenville for such an 
amalgamation as I propose. Lord Gren- 
ville, though a great statesman, was no 
soldier, and he had never been in India. 
I will refer the House now to one who was 
a great Indian statesman, a triumphant 
general, and who had fer many years been 
Governer General of India—the Marquess 
of Cornwallis. During his voyage home 
from India, in 1794, he applied himself 
for some months to the special considera- 
tion of the Indian army, and the clear 
conclusion he came to was that, as a foun- 
dation for all good administrative military 
reform, the incorporation of the Company’s 
with the Royal army was indispensable. 
In 1796, the then President of the Board 
of Control, Mr. Dundas, having heard that 
Lord Cornwallis had drawn up an elaborate 
plan for the amalgamation, addressed him, 
by His Majesty’s desire, in a Jetter from 
which I will read an extract— 

_“ His Majesty is desirous of knowing your opi- 
nion on the best mode of new modelling the army 
in India, with a view to give safety and perma- 
hence to our Indian empire, and to prevent the 
continuance or revival of those discontents and | 
Jealousies which have so often manifested them- 
selves between the King’s and Company’s troops, 


as well as between the Company’s troops belonging 
to the different presidencies,” 


And one passage only from Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s reply— 
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“Ido not conceive it possible that any system | 
can be devised which would have a permanent and | 
useful effect for the satisfaction of both services 
and for the public good, unless as a preliminary 





of India. 


measure the whole of our force in India, as well 
native as European, shall be transferred to Her 
Majesty’s service, and with a few modifications be 
regulated and conducted in future according to 
the rules which have long operated in the King’s 
army. 

“‘ It must, however, at the same time be clearly 
understood that all His Majesty’s troops serving 
in India are to be perfectly subordinate to the 
Company’s Government in that country, and to 
obey all orders they may receive either directly 
from those Governments or tarough them from 
the Court of Directors.” 
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I could explain to the House why these 
wise suggestions were not then adopted, 
though they are well given by Sir W. Keir 
Grant in his evidence before the Common’s 
Committee in 1833, 

In 1811-12 and ’13 the question was 
again revived before the Parliamentary 
Committees, and the House has already 
heard whet the views of Lord Grenville on 
the subject were. 

In the Committee that sat in 1833, the 
Secretary of the Board of Control addressed 
a circular on the same subject to a great 
many military men, and the answers elicit- 
ed displayed many variances of opinion ; 
but with the exception of Sir John Mal- 
colm, who appeared to be favourable, and 
of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was 
adverse, to the amalgamation, no very 
eminent names are to be found, either as 
Indian authorities or as English states- 
men, 

In the last inquiry before Parliament, 
which took place three years ago, this 
subject, like many others of surpassing in- 
terest to India, was unaccountably blinked, 
but thence a very powerful argument arises 
for the necessity of a searching Parliamen- 
tary inquiry at the present moment. 

Sir, I have only one other argument to 
urge now in favour of an amalgamation, 
but it appears to me important. What- 
ever is done in this direction should be 
done extremely slow. The first and only 
great change at first would be in the deno- 
mination of the army, and the admission 
of Company’s officers to universal rank. 
The systems in each army should be main- 
tained at first unmodified. The sound 
principles to be applied to the united army 
would emerge from experience, discussion, 
and the opportunity afforded of observing 
the comparative excellencies and defects of 
each army. 

I have trespassed so long on the atten- 
tion of the House that I am unwilling to 
say another word, yet it is not treating the 
subject fairly to leave the difficulties and 
objections which environ the subject wholly 
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untouched. For I admit, fully, there are 
grave difficulties in the way, but what im- 
portant question of statesmanship is with- 
out them, and where be the glory of suc- 
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cessful statesmanship if its course were | 


entirely simple and smooth. But this I 
assert most uuhesitatingly that having 
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Company is, in point of fact, extinct for 
nearly all purposes of good; the three last 
Charter Acts have successively taken away 
from them all real power, and the Act of 
1853 has so completely reduced them, that 
they are waiting in humility for the coup de 


grace, which it is not improbable the present 


thrown myself into communication with all | 


the best minds acquainted with India to 
whom I have had access, and having 
courted criticism and objections of every 
kind, I have met with no difficulties hither- 
to that have not been deemed superable by 


House of Commons will deal out to them. 
Still if the Legislature choose to continue 
them in existence with their enfeebled 


| powers, there will be no difficulty about it, 
|and the Company will be able to exert a 


those best qualified to form an opinion. | 


And as I ask the House to pledge them- 


selves to no definite action, the mere ex- | 
|afraid that if India is directly and nomi- 


|nally administered by the Government of 
the Crown, as it is indirectly under the 


istence of difficulties would seem to be a 
strong argument in favour of the inquiry 
which I propose. The difficulties which 


present themselves on a proposed amalga- | 


mation are of two kinds, and fall under the 
distinct classes of principle and detail. Of 
the latter sort are those which affect the 
different mode of pensions in the two ar- 
mies, the military funds, the grounds on 
which exchanges should be permitted, and 
Queen’s officers allowed to command native 
troops—all these are questions for military 
and professional men. The military secre- 
taries in India, actuaries in London, could 


treat them far better than any discussion 


in this House. I have discussed with both 
classes of men the arrangements necessary 
to be made, and I believe firmly that no 
serious difficulties in practice would occur. 
But there are principles to be laid down 
which only the legislature can determine. 
The first that meets the view is founded 
on the doctrine propounded by Lord Gren- 
ville—that the army in India cannot be 
made Royal unless the Government is ad- 
ministered in the name of the Crown. 
With great deference to that illustrious 
statesman, I think our subsequent expe- 
rience of Indian Government, running over 
forty years, enables us to see that this 
consequence is by no means inevitable. 
During the great part of that period we 
have had a Royal army in India of thirty 
thousand men, and I have shown that the 
absolute command of these troops is vested 
in the civil servants of the Company. But 
I will not rest on this argument, I will 
frankly confess that in my opinion the 
constituting the army of India a ‘Royal 
force would sooner or later, bring about the 
introduction of the Queen’s Government 
into India; but I would ask the House 
whether this is not the tendency of all our 
legislation with respect to India. 
Sir BE. Perry 
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useful function by dispensing military pa- 
tronage till some better system is adopted, 

Sir, a more serious difficulty than this 
presents itself. The Indian services are 


name of the Company, it will be the signal 
for introducing aristocratic and Parliamen- 


| tary influence, that is, jobbery of every kind. 


The Indian army would be justly discon- 
tented if the Horse Guards were to deter- 
mine their staff appointments, or if home 
influences were allowed to operate on Go- 
vernors and Commanders in Chief. I 
will admit, most frankly, that the evil of 
such results would be enormous to India, 
and I declare, solemnly, that if I thought 
there was the remotest probability of their 
occurrence, I never would utter a word or 
breathe a wish for the abolition of the 
Company’s Government. But these are 
not days, believe me, for the introduction 
of new abuses; it is not always easy to 
eradicate old ones, yet we see them extin- 
guished one by one, but no man of our 
generation has witnessed the growth of a 
new plant of this species. India, fortu- 
nately, whether by accident or design, or 
perhaps by the existence of special inter- 
ests in England, has furnished a principle 
for the distribution of Colonial patronage 
of the utmost value, and which ought to be 
held up to view and be hallowed as a fun- 
damental maxim in the treatment of depen- 
dencies of the mother-country. 

In India, after the first appointments 
have been made from this country, the 
Home Government has no right or power, 
or means to interfere in promotion. A 
Governor General, who was as great a 
jobber as Bubb Doddington himself, would 
not be able to gratify his propensities. To 
preserve purity in administration, there- 
fore, you have only to continue things as 
they are, and an Act of Parliament which 
should transfer the Government of India to 


The | the Crown in one clause, and enact that 
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the local authorities only should have au- 
thority to distribute patronage in another 
clause, would justly claim to be the Magna 
Charta of India. 

There is only one other topic that needs 
to be noticed, but it is too important to be 
passed over in silence. Promotion in the 
Indian service takes place, speaking gene- 
rally, by seniority ; how is the English sys- 
tem of promotion by purchase to be re- 
conciled with it? Sir, I do not stand here 
to defend a rigid, inflexible system of se- 
niority—which, however, the Indian sys- 
tem is not—but I am prepared to contend 
most confidently that, as between purchase 
and seniority, the latter is by far the fairer, 
the better, and more military system of 
the two. Ifthe amalgamation should take 
place, the two systems of seniority and 
purchase might co-exist as they do already 
in the Royal army. At this hour I will 
not discuss which is the better system, but 
will make only one remark ; the system of 
purchase is based wholly on one producible 
argument, there may be others that no 
one avows, but the only military or public 
ground which can be vouched is, that it 
tends to bring young efficient officers to 
the front. On this ground it has signally 
failed, as is admitted indeed expressly by 
the Commission on Army and Navy Pro- 
motion. But, singularly enough, it has 
proved itself inferior on this head even to 
the Indian system, for whereas in time of 
peace, under the system of purchase, the 
age of a Major General in the Queen’s 
army averages sixty-five years, in the In- 
dian army, as I have ascertained by refer- 
ence to the India House, the average age 
is only sixty-two. I am satisfied that when- 
ever this subject is referred to a Commit- 
tee of competent men, having the interests 
of the public service alone in view, a mixed 
system of seniority and selection will be 
decided upon as the proper one for all pro- 
motion, civil or military. 

Sir, after the kind attention which has 
been extended to me, I will not detain the 
House one moment by attempting to reca- 
pitulate my arguments. I have necessarily 
left a great many topics untouched. I 
have therefore opened a wide field for ob- 
jection to all those who are interested in 
maintaining things as they are, or who 

lieve that no improvement can be intro- 
duced into the organisation of the army of 
India. But I intreat the House to observe 
that on looking back to the discussions in 
Parliament during the last seventy years 
respecting the relations of England with 

VOL, CXXXVIII, [ramp sentes.] 
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India, they will find that every improve- 
ment in Government which the wisdom of 
Parliament has thought fit to adopt has 
been invariably opposed by the East India 
Company on special and local grounds, 
nearly always extremely plausible, but 
which subsequent experience has completely 
falsified. And if, in the present case, the 
House should think fit to support the Mo- 
tion of which I have given notice, I am 
satisfied that a full Parliamentary discus- 
sion on the evidence brought before it will 
be equally fruitful in its results for good 
government in India, with those other In- 
dian measures which Parliament has fram- 
ed, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
East India Company. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS seconded the 
Motion. 

Motion made and Question put— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
consider and inquire how the Army of India may 
be made most available for the War in Europe, 
and to inquire into the steps necessary to be taken 
if it should be deemed expedient to constitute the 
Army of the East India Company a Royal Army.” 


Six JOHN FITZGERALD said, he did 
not see how any amalgamation could be ac- 
complished between the Indian army and 
the European army. The expense of re- 
moving an army from India to the Crimea 
would be enormous. To induce the sepoy 
to leave India, he must have doubly pay 
and double batta. But he was perfectly 
certain that the sepoys never would be 
able to endure the march and the service 
that would be required of them. Under 
all the circumstances, he saw no possible 
benefit likely to arise from the appointment 
of a Committee, and he should therefore 
oppose the Motion. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, the Motion di- 
vided itself into two distinct parts ; first, 
as to how many troops cou!d be spared 
from India to go to the Crimea. That 
was a question for the Executive Govern- 
ment to decide. It was a question of 
policy to be considered by the Government, 
and not one to be sumitted to a Committee 
of the House of Commons. No doubt, if 
the East India Company said they could 
spare 20,000 troops from India for the 
purpose of prosecuting the war in the 
Crimea, it would be the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to avail themselves of 
their services. The second proposition of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was to 
amalgamate the Indian army with the 
Royal army, but that was a proposition 
which had always been strenuously op- 
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posed by the East India Company, and 
until the whole Government of India was 
transferred to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it would be unadvisable to have an 
army paid by one Government and acting 
under the authority of another. The re- 
cent appointments of Indian officers to 
commands in the East had been greatly 
detrimental to the officers of the Royal 
army, and but little compliment was paid 
to Ifer Majesty’s officers when they were 
told officers from India were to receive 
commands over their heads in the Crimea. 
References had been made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the appointments 
which had been made to the Turkish Con- 
tingent. He (Colonel Dunne) was, how- 
ever, of opinion that a Turkish Contingent 
would never exist, because it would be im- 
possible to induce Turkish soldiers to serve 
under Christian officers. The officers of 
the Royal army had, nevertheless, been 
passed over in the commands which had 
been distributed with respect to foreign 
troops. One gallant friend of his, Major 
General Chesney, a highly distinguished 
officer, and a man well acquainted with 
the East and with Oriental languages, had 
actually been appointed to one of these 
foreign legions, and after having received 
his appointment was removed to make way 
for an Indian officer. To make a rule that 
the whole of the commands in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service should be thrown open to 
Indian officers would hardly be dealing 
fairly with officers of the Royal army. Her 
Majesty’s officers felt proud of the high 
honour and chivalrous conduct of their In- 
dian comrades, but he did not think it either 
just or fair to transfer them to commands 
in the Royal army over the heads of the 
regular officers of that army. He was 
acquainted with several officers who had 
served through the whole of the Spanish 
campaign, but they were only recognised 
to this moment as civilians, notwithstand- 
ing the distinguished services they might 
have performed, and under such circum- 
stances the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had no right to complain that the recent 
order merely conferred upon Indian officers 
honorary rank. If the propositions of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman were acceded 
to, he (Colonel Dunne) believed that the ser- 
vices of none but officers could be obtained, 
because it could not be expected that the 
Indian army could be transferred from 
India and placed in Her Majesty’s service. 
Indeed, most of the Indian troops would 
be useless out of their own country. Many 
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of them objected to cross the sea, and at 
the siege of Mooltan they refused to work 
in the trenches. They were an admirable 
force in India, and admirably commanded, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir E. 
Perry) had quoted orders of General Sir 
Carles Napier. There were orders of Sir 
Charles Napier of a very different ten- 
deney, and it was notorious that, however 
good the East India army was, it was ne. 
cessary to mix up with it European troops, 
who were expected to take and had taken 
the lead upon all occasions. He trusted, 
therefore, that Government would not 
agree to the proposal. He had forgotten 
to notice one point. The hon. Member 
had compared the relative ages of major- 
generals in the two services, but he forgot 
that in the East India Company’s service 
they had had several wars during the last 
few years, which had brought down the 
average. 

Sir JAMES HOGG said, he had lis. 
tened with great attention to the sugges- 
tions made by his hon. and learned Friena 
(Sir E. Perry) in introducing the Motion, 
and, having heard his hon. and learned 
Friend’s panegyric upon the Indian army 
and its efficiency in every department, he 
had certainly been somewhat surprised to 
find that his hon. and learned Friend, 
knowing the authority under which that 
army served, had arrived at the conclusion 
that it ought now to be transferred from 
the authority by which it had been orga- 
nised, and under which it had gained its 
present state of efficiency, The hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of some possible 
diversion that might be made by the Indian 
army in the present war, an then pro 
posed that a Committee of the House of 
Commons should sit upon the question, 
and arrogate to themselves the functions 
of the Government both as to the policy 
of the war and the mode in which it was 
to be conducted. [Sir Ersxive Perry: 
‘‘No, no!’’] The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had certainly spoken of expeditions 
to the Persian Gulf te the Crimea, and to 
the valley of the Euphrates, mentioning 
them only as several suggestions for the 
consideration of the Committee. Surely, 
to call upon a Committee to discuss such 
subjects would be to transfer to them the 
functions of the Government. The Motion 
of his hon, and learned Friend as it stood 
on the paper was this—to consider and 
inquire, in the first place, how the army in 
India might be made most available for 
the present war; and certainly it was 4 
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most gloomy anticipation with regard to 
the war, to say that, after a Committee 
had been sitting month after month, re- 
porting to the House, and discussing the 
conduct of the war, another Committee 
ought to be appointed to inquire how far 
the Indian army might be rendered, not 
effectual for general purposes, but avail- 
able for active service in the present war. 
He would, however, tell his hon. and 
learned Friend that that was not the ques- 
tion which ought to be considered. The 
real question was, whether the Indian 
army, or any part of it, could be spared 
from India consistently with the safety of 
our Indian possessions. That was certainly 
not a question for a Committee of the 
House of Commons to determine. Nay, it 
was not a question to be determined by the 
Government of this country. It was a 
question to be decided by the Governor 
General of India alone. The Governor 
General, if he were the man he ought to 
be, and if he were a man of such expe- 
rience and talent as he ever had been, was 
alone competent to say whether a soldier 
could leave India with due regard to the 
safety and security of that mighty empire. 
This question, with regard to the Indian 
army being available, was not one of spe- 
culation ; it was a question of fact. The 
experience of half a century showed that 
the Indian army had always been available. 
Had there been any difficulty in rendering 
that army available for the expeditions to 
Egypt, Ceylon, Java, the Mauritius, the 
Eastern Archipelago, China, and Affghan- 
istan? He must, in passing, express his 
opinion that the Affghan war, though 
fought by the Indian army, and paid for 
by the Indian treasury, was essentially a 
European war. His hon. and learned 
Friend might say that he referred rather 
to the Indian officers than to the Indian 
army ; and that was not so much a matter 
of speculation as of fact. Her Majesty’s 
Government had stated that they wanted 
the services of Indian officers, and what 
was the result? Within a few days, al- 
most within 4 few hours, hundreds of In- 
dian officers volunteered, and at this mo- 
ment there were many Indian officers 
serving this country under Generals Wil- 
liams and Cannon. His hon. and learned 
Friend had thought fit to constitute him- 
self a judge as to whether the proper 
officers had or had not been selected. His 
hon. and learned Friend had named men 
whose distinction was recognised through- 
out India, and he (Sir J. Hogg) would be 
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glad to see those gallant officers employed 
in the service ; but he must say that the 
officers who had already been selected 
were men of high distinction, and he was 
satisfied they would show themselves de- 
serving of the confidence that had been 
reposed in them. His hon. and learned 
Friend proposed, by his Motion, to inquire 
into the steps which it might be necessary 
to take if it should be deemed advisable to 
constitute the Indian army a Royal army. 
He thought his hon. and learned Friend 
would have been a little more logical if he 
had established the condition precedent, 
instead of proposing to enter into an in- 
quiry which was consequent upon a condi- 
tion that did not exist. His hon. and 
learned Friend had told the House that he 
had nothing definite to suggest. It ap- 
peared to him (Sir J. Hogg) that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was enamoured of 
some change, and that if he could only 
obtain some change he did not care what 
it was. In order to give to the argu- 
ments of his hon. and learned Friend the 
consideration which the importance of the 
subject demanded, he should proceed to 
deal, one by one, with the principal heads 
upon which those arguments were found- 
ed. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
first put upon the paper a notice of Motion 
for a kind of roving commission to in- 
quire and see what Heaven would send 
them. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
however, now asked for a Committee. He 
(Sir J. Hogg) was sure that if the hon, 
and learned Gentleman was sitting on the 
bench where he had so long presided with 
honour to himself and with advantage 
to his country, and if any one were to 
make to him such a proposal as he had 
now submitted to the House, he would re- 
gard it as a kind of political bill of disco- 
very, tosee if anything could be discovered 
upon which something could be founded. 
His hon. and learned Friend had directed 
attention to three prominent points—the 
amalgamation of the two armies ; whether 
there should or should not be a distinet, 
separate, local army for India; and, if 
there were to be a separate, distinct, local 
army for India, whether or not that army 
should be a Royal army. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said he felt a little diffi- 
culty with respect to the subject of amal- 
gamation, and he (Sir J. Hogg) was not 
surprised that he did so. Indeed, his only 
surprise was that his hon. and learned 
Friend had not been more sensible of the 
difficulty, for he (Sir J. Hogg) regarded 
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such an amalgamation as not merely a| desert the standard of the Company. The Com- 


matter of difficulty but of impracticability. cor ber cma i coe res ae 


The two armies were, indeed, absolutely promise of the Company will be kept ; he knows 
antagonistic the one to the other. In the | that if he lives one hundred years his rice and salt 
Queen’s army they had the system of pur- | are as secure as the salary of the Governor Gene- 
chase and exchange, and they had con- ral; and he knows that there is not another 


° salt . State in India which would not, in spite of the 
tinual reliefs to different parts of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger in 


British Empire, but in the Company’s| 4 ditch as soon as he ceased to be useful.” 
army there was neither exchange nor pur- 
chase. In that army officers were gra- 
tuitously nominated to commissions ; they 
did not rise by purchase, but solely by 
seniority ; and so rigid was that rule of 
seniority that exchange was precluded. 
In the Indian army, the junior lieutenant 
not only had a right to have the stipulated 
number of lieutenants above him, but by the 
rules of the service he was entitled to have 
the same identical individual officers, alone 
his superiors in rank, and the rules of the 
service did not permit of any exchange ; : 
under any dtetesiniiaa. Then, with re- 7 ew Mr. Rave : “4 their dread 
gard to the system of reliefs, the Indian | ° mmneTRTEn. > ns 

army was a local army, and not only were|_ “ The people of India will bear a great deal, so 


. * . long as they are used to it. They are very into- 
its services confined to India, except under lerant of change. They do not understand it. 


circumstances of peculiar emergency, but, They are timid and suspicious. Benevolence and 
as a general rule, the army of each presi- | wisdom may go hand in hand in our measures, but 
dency was confined to its own particular | the people are not easily persuaded that what we 
presidency. He thought, then, he was jus- | #7° doing is for their good. 
tified in saying that the constitutions and | This apprehension of change was peculiar 
arrangement of the two armies were not only | to the people of India, and every man who 
different, but that they were actually anta- | had ruled that country had acted upon the 
gonistic the one to the other. There were, | principle of altering as little as possible 
however, some other matters which his| the condition of the sepoys for fear of 
hon. and learned Friend had slurred over, | exciting some misapprehension. He (Sir 
but to which he (Sir J. Hogg) would ask | J. Hogg) thought he had thus shown that 
the attention of the House. In the Indian | the amalgamation of the two armies was 
army every officer, after a certain number | impracticable, and he contended that, as 
of years’ service, was entitled to retire| they could not have such amalgamation, 
upon the pay of his rank. There were|the army of India must be a separate, 
also different funds—as, for instance, funds | local and distinct army. At this moment 
for widows and orphans, the contribution | nine-tenths of the army were natives. It 
to which was compulsory—peculiar to the | must not only be a separate and distinct 
Indian army. How, then, was an amal-| local army, but it must be a native army. 
gamation to be effected? Would they | We could not hold India by an exclusively 
assimilate the Queen’s army to the Com-! European foree. This country could not 
pany’s army, and give the former these | stand the drain of money and treasure ; 
boons, or would they assimilate the Com- | the two treasuries of England and India 
pany’s army to the Queen’s and deprive could not stand the drain that would be 
them of their vested rights and interests? | necessary to hold India exclusively by a 
He asserted most confidently that amalga-| European force. If they could do so it 
mation was absolutely impracticable. What | would be perilous in the extreme, fatal to 
he had said so far applied to the English India, and fatal to our hold on that coun- 
officers and men ; but how would the sug- | try, from the disaffection and jealousies 
gested change affect the sepoys? He! which it would excite in the native mind. 
would ask the House to listen to what the |The army, then, must be local and native, 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. | but it must be officered by British officers 
Macaulay) said of the sepoys. He said—|in order to be effective. These officers 
“ A hostile monarch may promise mountains of ; Must be familiar with the language, the 
gold to our sepoys, on condition that they will | religion, the usages, and the prejudices 


Sir J. Hogg 


That was a true description of the sepoy 
at the present time. Now, the sepoy had 
failings, and his prominent failing was sus- 
picion, dislike, and fear of innovation. (He 
(Sir J. Hogg) did not exceed the bounds 
of fact when he said that any innovation 
alarmed and excited the distrust of the 
sepoy, even though it were for his own 
benefit. He would read to the House the 
opinion of an officer of the Indian army, 
the historian of the Affghan war, with 
respect to the danger of tampering with 
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of the sepoys; and, if such were their 
qualifications, they could not fail to con- 
ciliate them and command their affections. 
Without such qualifications, instead of con- 
ciliation, we would have alienation; and 
this brought him to a remark of his hon. 
and learned Friend, who spoke of Indian 
officers as if it were an advantage to be 
always looking to his native country. 
Now, he (Sir J. Hogg) contended for 
exactly the reverse. The Indian officer, 
to be effective and useful in the capacities 
he had indicated, must go out young— 
he must go out not too old to be trans- 
planted. He must take root in India, and 
feel and look at India as his home; and 
not only must he remain in India, but 
remain in the same regiment, that he might 
know the pecularities of the natives at 
large, as well as every man individually 
in the regiment. The result showed that 
this was the fact. At the present moment 
there were 1,100 officers in the Indian 
army who, if they pleased, might retire on 
pensions, but who were so much attached 
to the country and so devoted to their pro- 
fession and their men that they did not 
avail themselves of the privilege. A Eu- 
ropean force could not be in itself a local 
foree in any sense similar to that of the 
native army. It ought to be identified 
with the native army. If it was so, it 
would be a source of strength and confi- 
dence ; if it was not, it would fail to be 
either. Then there were about 30,000 
Queen’s troops for the defence of the Indian 
empire ; but these were only auxiliaries to 
the native army. They went out as auxi- 
liaries and remained such, their stay be- 
ing usually short. In 1827, the Duke of 
Wellington said with reference to this very 
topic, “‘ The Queen’s army are, and mus‘ 
always be regarded as auxiliaries, and 
auxiliaries only to the Indian army.”’ Now, 
was this the effect of mere speculation ? 
Was this army in its present condition the 
work of any theory? No; like the best 
institutions of this country, it grew up and 
was altered as the exigencies of circum. 
stances required. It commenced from small 
beginnings, gradually increased, and slight 
changes were made in its constitution till 
at last it arrived at its present state of 
efficiency. It was a fabric reared by the 
wisdom of a hundred years. With it was 
associated mighty names and mighty in- 
terests. That fabric might be pulled down 
and destroyed by the imprudence and folly 
of an hour. In the early periods of the 
Indian empire we had no army, there were 
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jealousies and apprehensions in the way. 
The first soldiers we had were few in num- 
ber, and they were Europeans. We had 
then no natives, and to show the jealousy 
that existed, he might state that the first 
troops we employed were the descendants 
of Portuguese, who were called ‘‘ topasses.”” 
About the middle of the last century, how- 
ever, we got into disputes with the native 
princes, and then commenced the organi- 
sation of a native army. At first there 
were only three British officers to a regi- 
ment, and the Indian army had no officer 
holding the King’s commission till 1780. 
The first regiment was formed, he believed, 
in 1750, and was at the battle of Plassy, 
under Lord Clive. Such was the origin 
and constitution of the army as it now 
existed in India, a separate and distinct 
local army, having the aid of Her Majesty’s 
troops, which were changed, as he had 
previously stated, after particular periods 
of service. It might be said, why could 
we not have a local Indian army which 
would at the same time be a Royal army ? 
Now that raised the question, ought the 
army to be transferred to the Crown ? 
His hon. and learned Friend said he would 
change it from being a local army, and 
thereby add to its honour, dignity, and 
consequence. Now he was decidedly of 
opinion that the effect would be exactly 
the reverse. As an Indian army it had 
acquired glory and distinction such as no 
other army could exceed. Instead of hav- 
ing the distinction of being a separate army, 
if we transferred it to the Crown it would 
become a kind of local army, it might 
become a sort of Ceylon regiment, or a 
West India regiment, but we should do 
away with all its prestige and its glory, 
and it would be without any of that proud 
spirit of hereditary renown by which it 
was now animated. In 1832, Mounstuart 
Elphistone, in reply to questions put to 
him on this subject by the President of 
the Board of Control, first spoke of the 
separation of the two governments, the 
civil from the military, as follows :— 


“The separation of the civil government from 
the military would probably not answer in any 
country, but least of all in India. The great 
problem there has always been to maintain the 
subordination of the military power to the civil, 
and to prevent clashing between the governors 
and commanders in chief. In this we have not 
always been successful, even when both drew their 
authority from the same source.” 


Then, speaking of the transfer of the 
army to the Crown, he said— 
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In that case, if the pride of officers was for a 
moment flattered by a more immediate connection 
with the King, that feeling would probably be 
altered when they discovered that, from a sepa- 
rate service, which had a reputation and preten- 
sion of its own, and was the sole object of atten- 
tion to the military department of its Govern- 
ment, they even sank into an inferior branch of 
another army, and were scarcely known to the 
Commander in Chief.” 

That would be the fate of the Indian army 
if it was transferred to the Crown, the 
civil government being left with the East 
India Company. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir E. Parry) seemed to assume 
that he was fighting the battle of the 
Indian army and Indian officers, and, as a 
foundation for the assumption, he read a 
single extract from a letter of a distin- 
guished Indian officer. He (Sir J. Hogg) 
denied that his hon, and learned Friend 
spoke the wishes of the Indian army. He 
did not pretend to speak for the Indian 
army on this subject, but he had at least 
as good means as his hon. and learned 
Friend of knowing its sentiments, and he 
believed that nine-tenths or nineteen-twen- 
tieths of that army would strenuously resist 
that amalgamation or transfer to the Crown, 
for which his hon. and learned Friend was 
contending. His hon. and learned Friend 
referred to the opinions of Lord Cornwallis 
on this subject, and gave a short state- 
ment of what had passed at that time; 
but, as he did not give the whole state- 
ment, he would supply the deficiency. It 
was true that before Lord Cornwallis left 
India he entertained the idea of an amal- 
gamation of the Indian army with the 
Royal, and that on his way home he ma- 
tured a plan which, on bis arrival, he sub- 
mitted to the Government. But the mo- 
ment the intention of Lord Cornwallis to 
recommend such an amalgamation became 
known in India, the greatest ferment was 
created in the army, committees were 
formed and sat in London and different 
parts of the kingdom, and delegates were 
sent from the army in India to express 
their disproval of the proposed scheme. His 
hon. and learned Friend stated that the 
East India Company had collected evi- 
dence. Now, he denied that the East 
India Company had collected evidence. 
What was done was the spontaneous act 
of the officers themselves, alarmed at 
the change contemplated. As far as his 
recollection of the facts served him, the 
‘* delegates’ sent over here by the In- 


dian army were requested to change their 
names to agents, and they were received 
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by the Chairman of the Court of Diree- 
tors and the President of the Board of 
Control as individual officers. He would 
now simply read them a portion of one re- 
port made by these delegates while the 
matter was pending, and another when it 
was concluded ; and the House then might 
draw their own inference as to the value of 
the argument founded on the opinions of 
Lord Cornwallis. Here was the report of 
the delegates—their own account of one 
of their verbal communications to the 
Chairman— 


‘« That we felt it our inclination, as well as our 
duty, to treat the Court of Directors with every 
respect ; that our situation was unprecedented, as 
was the cause which had principally induced it. 
In all other cases, as public servants, we could 
look with confidence towards them alone as the 
channel of redress ; but in the present instance, 
where we had every reason to believe a change of 
masters was intended without deigning to consult 
us, we conceived that our being officers did not 
deprive us of the liberty enjoyed by every other 
description of British subjects, namely, the as- 
serting, by every legal means, our natural rights 
asmen. We were not slaves, to be transferred at 
the will or caprice of a master. No Power had 
a right to convey its armies to another. That 
the officers in India had contracted to serve the 
Company ; if they were to be transferred to the 
King, it must be with their own consent, and not 
on such terms as they chose to stipulate.” 


That was the case which his hon. and 
learned Friend coolly and deliberately cited 
as a precedent for the change now sug- 
gested, and represented as likely to be ac- 
ceptable to the Indian army. When it was 
all over, and these same delegates made 
their report to the various committees con- 
stituted in India—a nice state of things, 
truly, for an army to be forming com- 
mittees, and sending delegates home to 
represent them—they said— 


“ It is with the sincerest gratification that we 
are at length able to congratulate you on the final 
adjustment and transmission of the new military 
arrangement. Our brother officers 
will, we trust, need no assurance from us, that we 
have not been deficient in zeal and exertion to 
cbtain for them the solid advantages of rank, re- 
spectability, and ultimate independence, at the 
price of as few pecuniary sacrifices as possible. 
They will recollect that at the opening of the ne- 
gotiation the subject was novel and the result 
hazardous ; that a system had been formed and 
supported by the highest authority and the most 
overbearing influence, which threatened the sub- 
version, root and branch, of those establishments 
to which, from long habit and from conviction of 
their peculiar adaptation to our situation, we are 
firmly attached. We have happily succeeded in 
obtaining an arrangement constituted in most 
parts on the principles which our constituents 
have themselves recommended. ‘The reform has 
been temperate and cautious, and promises in 
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time to be effectual. The principal causes of 
complaint have been removed, improvements have 
been introduced, and room left for further ame- 
liorations when the system shall have stood the 
test of experience.” 


Now, that was the course which the Indian 
army adopted in 1793 and 1794. What 
was the state of that army in 1793 and 
1794? He meant as to the advantages 
they enjoyed. They resisted the transfer to 
the Crown at a period when they did not 
enjoy any one of the advantages which 
had since been conceded to them. At the 
period he had mentioned there were up- 
wards of 1,500 English officers in the 
Company’s service. Would not the House 
be astonished when he told them that the 
highest rank to which those officers could 
attain was that of colonel; that there 
were only twelve colonels, twenty-three 
lieutenant colonels, and twenty-three ma- 
jors; that there was no retiring pension, 
no privilege of furlough to Europe, none 
of the advantages which they now en- 
joyed? But yet, in spite of the position 
in which they were then placed, they re- 
sisted, as he had shown, the proposed 
amalgamation. Mr, Dundas, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, was not an ad- 
vocate for the amalgamation. He proposed 
not amalgamation, but a transfer to the 
Crown. However, Mr. Dundas and Lord 
Cornwallis both saw what his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir E. Perry) had not 
seen, namely, the difficulties of the case. 
They both consulted, which his hon. and 
learned Friend, he feared, had not done— 
the wishes of the Indian army. They 
were practical men, and they abandoned 
the scheme, which, until this moment, had 
never since been deliberately revived. His 
hon. and learned Friend had alluded to 
Lord Grenville. Now, there was a very 
distinguished officer who took a part in 
these very discussions, and who, when he 
had attained a mature age, was again, 
in 1832, interrogated on the subject of 
amalgamation or transfer to the Crown, 
This was what Colonel Sherwood said in 
reply— 

“A period of nearly thirty-seven years has 
now passed over since the Bengal, and, indeed, 
the whole of the Indian Artillery, were informed 
that Lord Cornwallis had proposed to the home 
authorities to ‘incorporate them with the Royal 
Artillery, and to relieve them regularly from 
Woolwich.’ I have a lively, and, I may say, 
a painful, recollection of the sensation produced 
by this promulgation. The major part of the 
regiment was then at Dum-Dum, at their annual 
practice. A meeting was held upon the occasion, 
where the proposition was looked upon with abso- 
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lute horror, as destructive of all those hopes, 
rights, and prospects with which we had entered 
the service and had remained with every disad- 
vantage for years, The road to Woolwich was 
pointed out as the road to ruin and despair. We 
thank God that this calamity was averted from 
us, and we ferventiy pray it may so continue.” 

That was the opinion of Colonel Sherwood, 
looking back to the transactions of past 
times and answering the question put to 
him deliberately in writing. But, upon 
general principles, could it answer that 
the civil authority in India should be 
vested in one body and the military in 
another? His hon. and learned Friend 
was conversant with Indian history. He 
would ask him whether such an arrange- 
ment answered in the early periods of that 
history, and whether he remembered the 
endless differences which existed between 
the Queen’s and the Company’s officers 
before the harmonious union now esta- 
blished? At that period the Queen’s 
officers went out with a great idea of 
their importance. They held their com- 
missions from the Crown, and did not 
serve a company of traders; and the re- 
sult of such ideas was that constant col- 
lisions occurred. But let the House look 
not alone to the military, let them look at 
the peaceful profession to which his hon. 
and learned Friend belonged. Look to 
the Supreme Court of Caleutta—to their 
arrogance when first constituted—to the 
injuries they did inflict, and the ruin they 
would have inflicted, upon India, if their 
career had not been stopped by an Act of 
Parliament. Why, it had been the aim 
and object of Parliament ever since to try, 
as far as lay in their power, to remove 
these anomalies, and they had at last sue- 
ceeded in rendering the authorities, civil 
and military, subservient to the civil Go- 
vernment. His hon. and learned Friend 
had spoken as if he would give the Com- 
pany’s officers the advantage enjoyed by 
the Queen’s officers—namely, of coming 
home here, and of getting commands; but 
he had omitted altogether to grapple with 
the exceedingly difficult question of reci- 
procity. If you gave the Indian officers 
commands here, the necessary consequence 
was that the Queen’s officers must be eli- 
gible to all the civil, military, and staff ap- 
pointments in India, from which they are 
now entirely excluded. But it would be 
impossible to employ the Queen’s officers 
for the purpose of filling such appoint+ 
ments. No person could fill those ap- 
pointments without passing some kind of 
examination. At the present moment 
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there were 5,000 officers in the Indian 
army, 1,000 of whom were upon detach- 
ed civil or military service. His hon. and 
Jearned Friend would allow that this at 
present formed some sort of vested in- 
terest, and were they to withdraw from 
the Indian army the whole of these ad- 
vantages, and let in the whole of the 
Queen’s officers? Could those officers be 
severed from their regiments, and if they 
could, had they the necessary knowledge 
of the country, the language, and the pre- 
judices of the natives? It was quite im- 
possible that the Queen’s officers, going 
out to India for a short time, could be so 
qualified, and this was quite inconsistent, 
moreover, with what he considered a re- 
quisite for India—namely, that you should 
have a local army. He did not think he 
was addressing a single individual who did 
not wish to do justice to the Indian army, 
and who did not recognise the glorious 
deeds of that army. But his hon. and 
learned Friend had read a most unfair 
catalogue of victories, and had told the 
House they were fought under Queen’s 
officers. Now, why were they so fought? 
Because the Company’s officers had been 
carefully excluded from such commands. 
So, those officers were not only to have 
their pride wounded and their interests de- 
stroyed, but were afterwards to see held 
up, in a kind of juxtaposition injurious to 
them, the exploits which the Queen’s offi- 
cers had achieved. During the last fifteen 
or sixteen years there had been eight great 
occasions on which the Indian army had 
taken the field—namely, in the campaigns 
of Affghanistan (two), Scinde, Gwalior, the 
Sutlej (two), the Punjab, and China; and 
only on one of those occasions was the chief 
command given to an officer of the Indian 
army. Was not that an injustice of which 
the Indian army had a right to complain? 
And what was the solitary occasion when 
it was vouchsafed to employ officers of the 
Indian army in chief command? It was 
when Generals Pollock and Nott were em- 
ployed to retrieve the disasters of Affghan- 
istan. He could not, then, be told that 
the reason why they were not so employed 
was, that Indian officers were inferior to 
and could not compete with the officers of | 
the Queen’s army; for, without pretend- 
ing to say they were superior to the latter, 
he need not hesitate to assert that they 
were in every respect on a par with them. 





But it might be said that when there was | 
a mixed army of Queen’s and Company’s | 
troops, that might be a reason for giving | 
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the chief command to a Queen’s officer. 
Admitting that it was so, he then asked, 
what did they do with their divisional com- 
mands? For those divisional commands 
officers were required with a knowledge of 
the localities, languages, and population, 
which none but Company’s officers were 
likely to possess. How did they divide 
the divisional commands in the eight great 
campaigns to which he had referred ? 
Fourteen were given to Queen’s officers, 
and nine to Company’s officers. Was that 
fair? Was it fair, not in reference to 
individuals, but to the public service, to 
keep these divisional commands for Queen’s 
officers, who, perhaps, might have arrived 
in India only just before obtaining these 
appointments, and who were placed over 
the heads of the Company’s officers, who 
had carved their way to distinction by their 
swords? But there were other employ- 
ments in the Indian army, from which 
Indian officers were practically excluded. 
Had an Indian officer ever had the chief 
command at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay? 
Perhaps the House would be astonished 
when he told them that in Indian history, 
from the days of Plassy to the glories of 
the Sutlej and the Punjab, they had never 
had an Indian officer fitted for any of those 
chief commands, if, indeed, such an in- 
ference were to be drawn from the fact, 
that no Indian officer had ever been se- 
lected to fill any of them. This mat- 
ter had been urged again and again on 
the Government by the Indian authori- 
ties, and had been urged by himself as 
strenuously as he could urge any suit, 
but unsuccessfully. During the time he 
had mentioned there had been twenty 
appointments to chief commands in India ; 
four of those appointments embraced the 
whole Indian territory; and as he had 
already stated he was ready to admit that 
with 30,000 of the Queen’s troops in the 
country it was not unreasonable that such 
appointments should be confined to officers 
in Her Majesty’s service. But the other 
sixteen vacancies had also been filled up 
by Queen’s officers, despite the anxious 
remonstrances of the Indian officers. There 
was an excuse for this course during a cer- 
tain period. The illustrious Duke then at 
the head of the army had a strong opinion 
on the subject, and he (Sir J. Hogg) was 
not ashamed to say that he respected even 
He there- 
fore did not blame the Government for 
yielding to the strong feeling of that great 
man on the point. He was bound to say 
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that on one occasion the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord John Russell) 
did use his efforts to obtain a subordinate 
command for an Indian officer, but they 
were unsuccessful. The illustrious Duke 
had so strong an impression of the neces- 
sity of employing a Queen’s officer that it 
was painful to press him to take a step in 
opposition to it. But three appointments 
had been made to commands in Madras 
and Bombay since the death of the Duke 
of Wellington; and he wanted to know 
why the Indian officers had been passed 
over in each of those cases? In the month 
of May last, when he had heard a rumour 
of the proposed appointment to a command 
in India of a distinguished officer—a man, 
he believed, qualified to fill any office, civil 
or military, with credit to himself and with 
advantage to his country—he meant Gene- 
ral Anson—when he had heard that ru- 
mour, he had written to the right hon. 
Baronet the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who had then presided over 
the India Board (Sir C. Wood), for the 
purpose of asking him whether it was the 
intention of the Government to appoint an 
Indian officer to the vacancy to which that 
rumour referred ; and to his application he 
had received a very curt, and, he was sorry 
to have to say, a not very courteous answer, 
to the effect that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not taken the matter into their 
consideration.’”” That might be the case, 
but the rumour that General Anson was to 
be the man turned out to be true, and he 
(Sir J. Hogg) made up his mind to adopt 
a different course in future; and, on the 
occasion of the next vacancy, he gave 
notice of a Resolution, rather a strong one, 
in their little Parliament in Leadenhall 
Street, with respect to the conduct pursued 
towards the Indian army. The result was 
that a letter was written by the Chairman 
of the Company in accordance with the 
Resolution, and to that a brief, but very 
courteous, reply was written by the same 
right hon. Gentleman, giving, on behalf 
of the Government, an assurance that in 
future the claims of the Indian officers to 
those appointments would be fairly consi- 
dered. He (Sir J. Hogg) had no doubt 
but that assurance had been given in per- 
fect good faith, and would be strictly ad- 
hered to by the Government. Some per- 
sons might think it desirable that there 
should be no Company’s army in India ; 
but he believed that the levying and the 
organisation of troops were essential privi- 
‘leges and functions of any ruling power. 
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Without a Company’s army they could 
have no Company’s Government. He stated 
that deliberately. A civil authority sup- 
ported by an army not its own might aspire 
to the name of an agency, and might be 
potent for mischief, but it could not aspire 
to the name or the dignity or the utility of 
a Government. That was true of every 
country, but it was especially true of India, 
where the sword had ever been the attri- 
bute of power. If they thought it would 
conduce to the public interests to reverse 
that settlement of the Government of 
India at which they had so lately arrived, 
let them do so; but let them do it openly. 
He prayed the House not to tamper with 
such a subject as that; he prayed the 
House not to trifle with such a toy as the 
Indian army; he prayed them not to give 
their support to measures which would 
strip the existing Government of India of 
all substantial power, and would degrade 
it in the eyes of the people, while it would 
continue, and he firmly believed, increase 
the evils which were complained of in the 
present system. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, as he 
understood the object of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir E. Perry) in propos- 
ing the appointment of a Committee, was 
to carry out the very object which he had 
himself more than once advocated, he had 
no option but to support the Motion, with- 
out, however, binding himself to any pro- 
ceeding which such a Committee might 
think proper to adopt beyond that of giving 
power to the Government to employ the 
officers of the Indian army in Europe, as 
they were employed in India. He did not 
think the actual terms of the Motion justi- 
fied some of the arguments which had been 
advanced by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. The hon. Gentleman sup- 
posed that a question was to be submitted 
to a Select Committee, as to the propriety 
of sending an expedition to the Persian 
Gulf—— 

Sm J. HOGG said, that the hon. and 
learned Member (Sir E. Perry) had used 
that argument in his speech. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he was 
not quite sure that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had introduced such an argu- 
ment judiciously; but, after all, it was a 
mere argument. There was one part of 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Hogg) with which he most cordially - 
concurred, and that was as to the injustice 
done to eminent and distinguished officers 
of the East Indian army with regard to 
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their appointment to high command ; but, 
while he admired the good feeling display- 
ed by the hon. Gentleman in touching 
upon that subject, he had been much sur- 
prised at hearing him adduce that cireum- 
stance as an argument against the present 
Motion, for it appeared to him to be a 
strong argument in its support; because, 
if there was any result which could be ex- 
pected from the inquiries of a Committee, 
that result was, that full and ample justice 
would be done to all ranks of officers in 
the service of the East India Company. In 
his opinion the East India Company’s army 
was an admirable army. It afforded an ex- 
ample for which he thought history could 
show no precedent—of an army, the pri- 
vates of which were of one nation and the 
officers of another, and which nevertheless 
had displayed a feeling of loyalty to su- 
preme authority, a courage and a capability 
which had never been surpassed. He felt 
thoroughly convinced that the arguments 
used by the hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Hogg) 
were arguments in support of, rather than 
against, the present Motion, and, when he 
took the objection that the present was not 
the fitting time for a Motion like the one 
before the House, he could only say that, 
in his opinion, no time could be more ap- 
propriate—a time when it was necessary 
to look to all quarters for support and for 
reinforcements. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have a desire to keep everything 
connected with the East India Company in 
statu quo, and eyery alteration, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, which had been 
proposed had been opposed by him and 
by the other hon. Gentlemen in that 
House who might be said to represent 
the Court of Directors, as being likely 
to prove ruinous in its results. A short 
time ago, however, a considerable alter- 
ation had been made in the Govern- 
ment of India, not without disastrous re- 
sults being prophesied by the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but those forebodings of evil had, 
fortunately, not been realised, nor did he 
think that the anticipation of the hon. 
Gentleman en the present occasion would 
be fulfilled if the House assented to the 
proposal now before it. There was another 
argument used against the Motion by the 
hon. Gentleman, which he thought was 
still more strongly in favour of it. The 
hon. Gentleman stated, that in the army 
of the East India Company there existed 
a strong propensity to mutiny; but, in his 
opinion, that disposition could not be in- 
creased by placing that army on tle same 
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footing as the Royal army. One most 
serious consideration connected with the 
disposition to mutiny in the Indian army 
was, that there had been tendencies to 
mutiny of a most alarming description, en- 
tirely confined to the officers of it; but 
would any one believe, that if those officers 
were placed upon the same footing as offi- 
cers of the Royal army, that if they were 
called upon to recognise more direetly the 
Royal authority, they would be as likely 
to threaten to throw off that authority as 
the hon. Gentleman had alleged they had 
been to throw off the immediate authority 
under which they at present served? He 
was not prepared to support the present 
Motion on account of any particular expe- 
dition which had been or might be under- 
taken, nor in order that any serious change 
might be made in the organisation of the 
Indian army, for he believed the organisa- 
tion of that army to be good, but in a case 
of great emergency, such as that which 
now existed, he thought that it was worth 
the while of that House to allow a Select 
Committee to investigate the question as to 
whether some useful alterations affecting 
the availability of that army in other places 
besides India, and more especially of the 
European portion of it, might not be de- 
sirable? So far from sharing the fears of 
the hon. Member for Honiton (Sir J. Hogg) 
as to the results which might arise from 
the appointment of this Committee, he 
thought that the Motion was a very rea- 
sonable one, and one which ought to be 
acceded to by the House; and, although 
he had himself never brought forward a 
Motion upon the subject of so formal a 
character, he had, on previous occasions, 
urged the propriety of giving to the officers 
of the Indian army military rank and avail- 
able duty in Europe. If nothing resulted 
from the Committee but affording to the Eu- 
ropean force in the Company’s army avail- 
able duty in Europe, that alone would be 
of great advantage. If now it were found 
by that Committee that our Indian terri- 
tory was in a state of tranquillity, such as 
to afford the assurance that there was no- 
thing to fear from domestic convulsion or 
from foreign aggression for a considerable 
period, why, he would ask, should the Go- 
vernment of this country, by a mere techi- 
nical difficulty, be deprived of the advan- 
tage of being able to employ elsewhere a 
portion of the European force of the In- 
dian army. He said European force, be- 
eause he was not one of those who thought 
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the present war in the Crimea, as they | accorded to the Indian officer, but still he 
did not possess sufficient strength for that | had no official position. [Some expressions 
species of work; but the English force of dissent from the Treasury benches.] If 
in the service of the East India Company, | the right hon. Gentleman would inform 
he considered, might be employed to ad- | the House that it was intended practically 


vantage. 


They would also derive benefit | to render those officers available for the 


to themselves by being brushed up a little Queen’s service in Europe, he should alter 


in Europear. warfare, and would return to 
India with sdditional confidence and expe- 
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his opinion upon that subject, but he had 
not yet heard that such was the intention. 


rience. He was not aware whether the Go-| Without charging the Government with 
vernment had not at present the power of | 


employing that force, but if they possessed 
it, he must suppose that there were difficul- 
ties which prevented them exercising it, 
and the appointment of the Committee now 
moved for might remove those difficulties. 
In order to secure the services of Indian 
officers in the present contest, high addi- 
tional local rank had been offered to them; 
but he should like to know the reason 
for such a supercession of Royal officers. 
There would be no necessity for adopting 
such a course if the Government would 
only make known that the officers of the 
Indian army should rank equally in Europe 
with Royal officers and should be as avail- 
able for service. With regard to appoint- 
ments to high command in India, the 
present state of things in that respect 
also might be remedied by the appoint- 
ment of the Committee now moved for. 
It appeared to him to be a most scan- 
dalous thing that officers of the Indian 
army, who had gained laurels in many 
a hard-fought field, should be deprived 
of the prospect of holding high com- 
mand, and should be placed under the 
orders of officers, who, no doubt, had an 
opportunity offered, would have distin- 
guished themselves, but who had never 
seen anything of practical service before 
the enemy. A promise of a change had 
been made, but he should like to see some- 
thing more than a promise, and he, as a 
Queen’s officer, could only say that, if any 
high command were offered to himself, he 
should be ashamed to accept it over the 
heads of men whom he believed to have a 
prior claim to himself. He thought that 
these were very strong reasons in favour 
of the appointment of the Committee. The 
position of the Indian officer was altogether 
an anomaly. He enjoyed the opportunity 
of being appointed to a number of offices to 
which considerable emolument was attach- 
ed, but they were not of the highest honor- 
arycharacter. He might distinguish himself 
in India, and find when he came home that 
his position was not recognised. The other 
day some slight social advantage had been 





anything like an attempt at equivocation, 
it certainly appeared to him to be very 
doubtful what their real meaning was. 
Different interpretations had been given 
by different Members of the Government 
to the document to which he referred. 
The Premier, however, was present, and 
let the noble Lord plainly inform the 
House, that all legal difficulties to the 
employment of those officers in Europe 
were removed. He looked upon the Mo- 
tion as a very limited and modest one, con- 
sidering the great importance of the sub- 
ject to which it referred, and as one from 
which no fearful consequences were to be 
apprehended. He believed it to be ex- 
tremely inconvenient and injurious to the 
public service of the country, that able and 
eminent and distinguished officers should 
not be eligible to be employed upon every 
service which might be required of them. 
We could not have too many officers of 
eminence and ability available for the ser- 
vice of the Government, and he therefore 
begged leave most heartily to support the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend. 
Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that as 
the office over which he had the honour 
to preside had been so pointedly alluded 
to by his hon. and learned Friend who had 
brought forward the Motion, and by others, 
as if it were entirely responsible for a deci- 
sion on the combination of the Indian army 
and the Queen’s army, he trusted, although 
perhaps he might think that the War De- 
partment was the more responsible of the 
two, that the House would indulge him 
while he addressed a few observations to the 
House upon the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend. He was not urged thereto 
on account of any great favour with which 
the Motion had been received by the 
House; indeed, his hon. and learned 
Friend seemed in his speech to shrink 
somewhat from his own proposition ; and 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster (Sir De Lacy Evans), who had 
seconded it, stated that he did not look to 
the ‘‘result’’ of the Committee, and that 
he only wished to show that he was still 
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favourable to the proposition that some use 
should be made of the Indian army for the 
Queen’s service. Now it was to the “re- 
sult’’ of the Committee, however, that the 
House of Commons was bound to look. 
If he entertained any apprehensions in 
speaking to the present Motion it was not 
because he feared that he should be unable 
to show that a Committee would be a very 
improper tribunal to investigate this ques- 
tion; but lest in dealing with a subject of 
such delicacy and difficulty anything which 
he might utter might, from his poverty of 
speech or some other deficiency, be consi- 
dered as offensive to the officers either of 
the Indian or the Queen’s army, to both 
of whom he wished to pay the utmost de- 
ference. The real question before them 
was, whether this was a subject into which 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
should be entrusted to inquire? He en- 
treated the House, in considering it, not 
to be led away by that very natural anxiety 
which agitated us all in the present state 
of warfare, and induced us to look in 
every quarter for every means and chance 
of success which could be provided. It 
was not for that, he hoped, that the House 
would plunge itself into a scheme which, 
instead of promoting the good it sought, 
might engender such confusion as must 
militate against success. At the same 
time he was perfectly prepared to say that 
it was the duty of the House and of the 
Government to search for assistance in 
every direction, both in India and other 
quarters where it could reasonably be ex- 
pected. In pursuance of that view offi- 
cers who had distinguished themselves had 
been brought from the Cape of Good Hope 
and elsewhere, and their services had been 
made use of in the Crimean expedition. 
He, therefore, saw no reason why the ser- 
vices of Indian officers should not in the 
same manner be sought for a like purpose. 
He entirely agreed with his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) that 
Indian officers ought to be promoted to 
commands in India; but he did not agree 
with him by any means that that would be 
the necessary result of a Committee, or 
that it would emanate any more from a 
Committee than from the Government. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Honiton 
(Sir J. Hogg) stated that he had made 
representations upon this subject to the 
Board of Control which had been curtly 
and very ungraciously received. He (Mr. 
V. Smith) could promise his hon. Friend, 
if he would again address that Board on 
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the subject, that he should receive as long 
an answer as he pleased. He would not, 
at all events, be either curt or discourteous; 
but he could not promise that in all cases 
the Indian officer should be preferred to 
the Queen’s officer, if the latter were a 
man of greater merit and distinction. He 
thought that the general rule should be 
that the best man should be put in com- 
mand, whether he belonged to the Queen’s 
service or to the Company’s service. That 
was the only rule which should be esta- 
blished throughout the service. At the 
same time there was another thing which 
must not be neglected in any of these con- 
siderations. We must not consider, be- 
cause at this moment we were absorbed in 
one thought—how to carry on the war in 
the Crimea—that, therefore, we must neg- 
lect every other part of our empire. That 
was a delicate subject to touch upon; but 
he would ask, was not India an important 
part of our empire, and had there not 
been pamphlets, and speeches, and warn- 
ings without number during the last cen- 
tury that we should beware of Russian 
aggression in India? For his own part, 
he undoubtedly thought that the difficulties 
of the country, the embarrassments which 
would arise from hostile tribes, the difficul- 
ties of commissariat, and altogether the 
impediments to the progress of a Russian 
army in India were such as to render the 
idea of a Russian aggression almost a 
chimera. But if we thoroughly denuded 
India of her army and stripped her of her 
best officers, we might so lose the prestige 
of power in India as actually to offer an 
invitation to such aggression. That was 
a question, therefore, which must not be 
left out of sight. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he had,no prejudice ; or, if he had, 
it would be rather in favour of the Indian 
army, because it was connected with the 
department over which he presided, and 
he likewise had many interests and asso- 
ciations in that country. At this juncture 
he quite agreed that we ought to lay aside 
all those ties which might be very bene- 
ficial in less arduous times; Etiquette 
and Routine, which were the handmaids 
of Discipline in times of peace, should 
now be thrown aside, and that there 
waz nothing to do but to select the fit- 
test men for every situation which the 
Queen’s service might require. It was 
upon that ground, therefore, alone that 
he consented to argue this question; and 
he could not agree with his hon. Friend 
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that we had no right to take from India 
any portion of her army or officers, and 
that that was a matter only to be decided 
by the Governor General. In looking at 
the Motion now under consideration, there 
were two great questions involved—one was 
the very large subject of the amalgamation 
of the two armies ; the other was apparently 
of inferior importance, although, owing to 
the irritation to which it had given rise, 
it could not be regarded as a very insig- 
nificant one. With regard to the first of 
these questions—the amalgamation—he 
thought that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Honiton had hardly dwelt sufficiently 
upon the difficulties of reciprocity ; because 
he quite agreed with his hon. Friend that 
the whole question had been argued upon 
a one-sided principle. People talked of 
transferring Indian officers here, but they 
forgot the transfer of Queen’s officers 
there. That was the greatest danger of 
all. Under an amalgamation, of course, 
Queen’s officers would seek employment 
in India if Indian officers were brought 
here. Then there would be this diffi- 
culty, that we must put our Queen’s 
officers over native regiments, and that 
they would have to deal with sepoys and 
with irregular cavalry, a duty for which 
they would be totally unfitted from their 
want of knowledge of the habits and lan- 
guage of the Natives. Notwithstanding 
what had been stated by hon. Members, 
he feared that the danger of appointing 
Queen’s officers to sepoy regiments was 
not altogether imaginary. The experi- 
ment had often been tried, but always 
without success. In 1818, a remarkable 
ease occurred. Major Bunce, a major of 
dragoons, a gentleman of very great capa- 
city, possessing an admirable temper and 
good qualifications for command, an Orien- 
tal scholar, and perfectly acquainted with 
the native habits, was put in command of 
& native regiment, and he believed that 
that officer was the only instance of the 
commander of a native regiment being cut 
to pieces by his own soldiers for attempting 
to suppress a dangerous mutiny. The totally 
different discipline, too, of the sepoy regi- 
ments must be taken into consideration, 
the different mode of enlistment, and all 
the various qualities which it was necessary 
an officer of native troops should possess, 
and which could only be thoroughly ac- 
quired by long and early study. The ques- 
tion of amalgamation, therefore, he took 
to be all but impracticable. He certainly 
was very much surprised when the hon. 
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aud learned Member for Devonport (Sir E. 
Perry) among other authorities, quoted 
that of Lord Grenville) in favour of amal- 
gamation. Like many other hon. Mem- 
bers, no doubt, he had looked to that 
famous speech of Lord Grenville, delivered 
on April ¥, 1813, on Indian affairs, and he 
certainly did not find that that noble Lord 
was an advocate of this amalgamation. 
These were his words— 

“ To blend, indeed, as has sometimes been re. 
commended, into one indiscriminate mass the 
general army of the Crown and the local force of 
India would be the inevitable ruin of the empire. 
I have no doubt of it. The military patronage of 
the Crown, already so great, would then exceed 
all bounds; we should lose the inestimable ad- 
vantages of local education, knowledge, and ha- 
bits, so necessary for the command of native 
troops; and the unjust partialities, preferences, 
and supercessions, to which the distant service 
would infallibly be exposed, must soon break down 
its military character ; must, too, probably renew 
—I shudder to pronounce it—the criminal scenes, 
which we have so lately witnessed, of military and 
public rebellion.” 


A stronger opinion against amalgamation 
could not well be expressed. Lord Gren- 
ville then went on to say that he did not 
see that the same objection applied to 
making the Company’s army a King’s 
army in name merely, securing to it a 
complete parity of rank and promotion 
with the King’s army, but still preserving 
its local character and local advantages. 
The same argument applied also to the 
quotation from the speech of the Marquess 
of Wellesley. That illustrious authority 
spoke of something which ought to be 
done, but he acknowledged the difficulties 
of dealing with the sepoys, and he pointed 
out that the reason why they consented to 
embark so readily in the Egyptian expedi- 
tion, though contrary to their usages, was 
because the officers were acquainted with 
their feelings on the subject ; and it was 
on these very points in dealing with the 
natives that the Company’s officers must 
naturally be superior to the Queen’s offi- 
cers. The same line of argument applied 
also to the authority of Sir John Malcolm. 
He also spoke of something which ought 
to be done ; but in a note on Lord Corn- 
wallis’s scheme he pointed out the difficul- 
ties which would arise on the question of 
‘*exchanges,’’ and he confessed himself en- 
tirely unable to deal with those difficulties. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
E. Perry) had entirely omitted this point. 
from his consideration. The hon. Member 
for Honiton (Sir J. Hogg) had so entirely 
disposed of the argument founded on Lord 
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Cornwallis’s scheme that it was not neces- 
sary for him to touch on that part of the 
case. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that that House had already pro- 
nounced upon this matter in 1813, in 1833, 
and in 1853, in each of which years Acts 
of Parliament had been passed which con- 
tained the army of the East India Com- 
pany. Besides this there were many emi- 
nent authorities against amalgamation ; 
for instance, Sir Jasper Nicholls, General 
Scott, and Sir Lionel Smith, in their evi- 
dence before the Committee of 1832, ex- 
pressed their strong disapproval of the 
project. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had omitted, too, from his consideration 
that, if the Queen’s and Company’s armies 
were amalgamated, it would be necessary 
to amalgamate the armies of the three 
presidencies together, so that the scheme 
must be one for the amalgamation, not of 
two, but of four armies. One very im- 
portant question, which ought not to be 
lost sight of, was, that by this amalgama- 
tion the whole patronage of the Indian 
army must be thrown into the hands of the 
Government at home, and, considering the 
disposition which was now manifested in 
certain quarters to criticise every appoint- 
ment made by the Commander in Chief, it 
was certainly rather an unexpected pro- 
position to make to throw into his hands 
about 5,000 additional appointments. With 
regard to the withdrawal from India for 
the purposes of the present war a large body 
of the European troops in the Company’s 
service, that he conceived would have a 
very injurious effect on the Indian army, 
for he had always heard that the mingling 
of European with sepoy troops was of the 
greatest advantage. The hon. and learned 
Member for Devonport professed to hold 
very cheap the memorandum which had 
lately appeared in the Gazette, giving In- 
dian officers equal rank with the Queen’s 
officers everywhere. From what he had 
heard from Company’s officers, however, 
he did not think that the boon was re- 
garded by them as an insignificant boon, 
nor would it appear as though the hon. 
and learned Gentleman really had that 
opinion of it, for he had attempted to ap- 
propriate it to himself in some degree, by 
declaring his belief that, if it had not 
been for him, the memorandum would 
never have appeared. He (Mr. V. Smith) 


must, however, claim some share in the 
responsibility for this memorandum, for it 
was on his suggestion that the Commander 
in Chief had made the change, and, as 
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the House appeared to take great interest 
in this subject, he would take the liberty 
of reading his first letter to the Com. 
mander in Chief— 


‘“* My Lord,—I have the honour to transmit to 
you the draught of a memorandum the object of 
which is to give to the officers of the East India 
Company’s army, in all parts of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, the same rank and precedence as that 
to which their respective commissions at present 
entitle them in the East Indies. If you approve 
the memorandum, I request that you will take an 
early opportunity of submitting it to the Queen; 
and that, in the event of Her Majesty being gra- 
ciously pleased to signify her acquiescence, you 
will cause it to be notified in the London Gazette. 
Tt will also be necessary that instructions should 
be sent to the Commander in Chief in India, di- 
recting him to insert in the commissions which 
in the Queen’s name he issues to the Company’s 
officers the words ‘ with corresponding honorary 
rank elsewhere,’ after the words ‘to hold the 
rank of in the Queen’s army in the East 
Indies.’ ” 





The hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster (Sir De Lacy Evans) seemed to 
think that this was only a question of 
social rank, and he had ealled on him (Mr. 
V. Smith) to state what meaning the Go- 
vernment attached to it. The object of 
the memorandum, he conceived, was to 
give to Indian officers by right that which 
they hitherto held merely by courtesy. 
fie had found, on inquiry into the subject, 
that Indian officers had had some grounds 
for thinking themselves slighted as com- 
pared with officers of the Queen’s army. 
It might be very possible that the idea of 
‘* serving the Queen ”’ had led the officers 
of the Queen’s army to think they had a 
right to consider the Company’s officers as 
inferior to themselves, for he had heard 
that in social meetings Company’s officers 
had not been allowed to return thanks for 
the army when the toast was drunk, and 
this, though a petty, was to them a painful 
distinction. He had also been told of another 
instance, in which the lady of a Company’s 
officer, on the voyage home from India, had 
been deposed from her precedence over the 
other ladies on board as soon as ever the 
ship passed the Cape of Good Hope. These 
things were certainly very ridiculous, but 
in a profession of honour they were, per- 
haps excusable causes of offence. Of 
course, local employment and local com- 
mand must be given to every man, whether 
he were a Queen’s or a Company’s officer ; 
but the effect of the memorandum would 
be that, where a man had become a major 
general in the Company’s army, he might 
at once be sent to the Crimea, and would 
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rank as a major general there, according 
to the date of his original commission in 
India, and not according to the date of 
such appointment. At present, when in 
India a Company’s and a Queen’s regi- 
ment were serving together, the officers 
commanding them ranked according to the 
dates of their commissions, and the effect 
of this memorandum would be to apply 
the same rule in Europe. The memoran- 
dum, though local employment and local 
command were given, would yet greatly 
facilitate the employment of Indian offi- 
cers, together with Queen’s officers; and 
it would not confer on Indian officers equal 
social rank merely, but equal military 
rank also, with that held by Quceen’s offi- 
cers. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
quoted a letter from Colonel Mayne as to 
the question of the amalgamation of the 
two armies. Now, all must admit that 
there was not a more gallant or dashing 
officer in the Indian service than Colonel 
Mayne, and no one could more admire his 
high qualities than he (Mr. V. Smith) did ; 
but he was not aware that that officer had 
directed his attention so specially to the 
subject of proposed amalgamation as to 
render him an authority upon it. But, 
with regard to the memorandum that had 
been issued by the Commander in Chief, 
he (Mr. V. Smith) had heard the opinions 
of several distinguished Indian officers, 
among whom were Sir George Pollock, 
Colonel Sykes and Colonel Oliphant, who 
all highly approved that document, and 
considered it a valuable boon and advan- 
tage to the Company’s service. [The 
right hon. Gentleman here read the writ- 
ten testimony of Colonel Oliphant, the 
Chairman of the East India Company, 
as to the benefit which would be con- 
ferred on the officers of the Indian army 
by the Queen’s warrant recently issued 
in their favour, and then continued |— 
Coming now to the more immediate ques- 
tion which the House had to consider, 
they were asked by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to appoint a Select Committee 
to investigate how the Indian army might 
be made most available for the war. The 
Motion, in its original form, asked the 
House to agree to an address to the Crown, 
praying for the issue of a Royal Commis- 
sion to prosecute the proposed inquiry. 
Now, the Government would certainly have 
equally objected to the appointment of a 
Commission as to a Select Committee ; 
but, if such an inquiry as the hon. and 
learned Mover contemplated were to take 
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place at all, a Royal Commission would 
certainly be the better mode of the two 
for its prosecution. On a Commission they 
might have the assistance of military men 
of experience in the Queen’s or in the In- 
dian army, who might be competent to deal 
with such a question; but with all due 
deference to that House a Select Commit- 
tee chosen from its Members would be a 
most unsuitable tribunal for such a purpose, 
If the hon. and learned Mover had adhered 
to his previous intention of merely calling 
the attention of the House to this question 
and confined himself to doing that, there 
could have been no fair objection to his 
adoption of that course, because, however 
difficult, and even delicate, the topics on 
which he had touched, yet advantage ac- 
erued from their occasional discussion in 
Parliament, and it was only due to the 
public that they should be considered. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, how- 
ever, as had been justly remarked by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Hogg), did not con- 
tent himself with asking for an inquiry as 
to how the Indian army should be made 
available for the war in Europe, but actu- 
ally took upon himself the distribution 
and arrangement of that army—matters, 
surely, which must be left to the Execu- 
tive Government. Even if it were desira- 
ble that the Government should take ad- 
vantage of the services of the Indian army 
in Europe, it was hardly necessary to have 
a Committee to inquire how those services 
might be made available. Putting out of 
view the expediency of the proceeding, the 
process would be very simple and easy. 
The Cabinet would meet and decide on 
the transfer of certain regiments in India 
from that country to the Crimea, and then 
send a request to the Court of Directors, 
that they would be good enough to prepare 
a despatch requiring the authorities in India 
to remove such and such regiments from 
Bombay, Madras, or any other place where 
they were stationed. It would be extreme 
rashness, or even perfect madness, to do 
such a thing without first consulting the 
Court of Directors and also the Governor 
General. But it must not for a moment 
be supposed that although it would be un- 
wise not to consult them, it would be ne- 
cessary to do so, There was no doubt as to 
the power of compulsion in the Crown, but 
the discretion of the Company would never 
call it into exercise. Then, again, as to the. 
granting of military commands to the Com- 
pany’s officers, surely it was not meant that 
the Government should be compelled to em- 
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ploy those officers? Would not the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster allow 
them to exercise their discretion as to whe- 
ther they would do so or not? The Crown 
had the power of commanding the services 
of Indian officers practically at present, 
because he would not consent to argue 
the question whether officers holding the 
Queen's Commission, when called upon to 
serve their country, would refuse, on the 
ground that they could only be required to 
serve in India, and need not, unless they 
chose, go elsewhere. Those officers, he 
was persuaded, if called upon by their 
Queen, would be ready to accept any ho- 
nourable employment that might be offered 
them. On this part of the subject, there- 
fore, no inquiry was needful. Then, as to 
“‘the steps necessary to be taken, if it 
should be deemed expedient to constitute 
the Indian army a Royal army,’’ it must 
first be determined by the House whether 
the measure proposed was expedient or 
not, and then the Committee could consider 
the details. The hon. and learned Member 
for Devonport, however, took it for grant- 
ed that the conversion of the Indian arm; 
into a Royal army would be expedient ; he 
jumped at his conclusion, passing over all 
the details, although those details were the 
only matters into which the Committee 
could possibly enter, supposing the House 
to have first determined that the amalga- 
mation was wise and politic and ought to 
take effect. Without unde presumption, 
the steps necessary for constituting the 
Company’s army a Royal service could 
easily be pointed out. In the first place 
such a measure would necessitate the re- 
peal of so much of the Act of 1853 as gave 
the East India Company power to organise 
and maintain troops. A Select Commit- 
tee would have no authority to reverse the 
decision on this point so maturely and de- 
liberately arrived at by the Legislature and 
embodied in an Act of Parliament two 
years ago. Again, the assimilation of the 
two armies would require the whole of the 
Indian army to be brought under the Mu- 
tiny Act of this country, because, there 
not being in India that constitutional jea- 
lousy which caused our Mutiny Act to be 
renewed from year to year, the Mutiny 
Acts passed there lasted for a considerable 
period ; and the Government at home could 
not have the power of disposing of 300,000 
Indian troops, as now suggested, without 
awakening the same popular feeling which 
had at all periods in our history been ma- 
nifested in regard to the Crown’s control 
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over the army. He could not but think 
that his hon. and learned Friend brought 
forward this Motion more for the purpose 
of raising a discussion on this question 
than for any definite result. He hoped, 
therefore, he would not press his Motion 
to a division, but if he did he (Mr. V. 
Smith) must repeat the warning given to 
the House by another hon. Member to 
beware how they trifled with the question 
of the Indian army. On that army de- 
pended not only the preservation of India 
as a portion of the British empire, but the 
progress of civilisation and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people ; for they 
must recollect that our empire in India 
rested upon the opinion entertained of our 
invincibility. One of the ablest men that 
England ever produced, or India educated, 
one whose attachment to his duty was so 
grand that he was the Wellington of civil 
life, who, when worn out by anxiety, and 
harassed by bodily agony, evinced the 
same cheerfulness of spirit and the same 
courage as when early in life he threw 
himself into the breach at the head of a 
storming party—he meant Sir Charles 
Metcalfe—had stated with reference to 
India— 

‘Some say that our empire in India rests on 
opinion, others on main force. It, in fact, de- 
pends on both. We could not keep the country 
by opinion if we had not considerable force ; and 
no force that we could pay would be sufficient 
if it were not aided by the opinion of our invinci- 
bility. Our force does not operate so much by 
its actual strength as by the impression it pro- 
duces, and that impression is the opinion by which 
we hold India.” 


He asked the House, therefore, not to raise 
questions of the most delicate nature, which, 
by shaking the faith of the people in that 
army, might tend seriously to endanger 
the stability of our empire in India. 

Mr. OTWAY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Control had remarked that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who brought forward 
the Motion for a Select Committee was 
only actuated by a desire for change ; but 
he could not understand that at a time 
like the present, any hon. Gentleman 
could move a Resolution with such a 
motive. It had been urged that there 
would be danger in amalgamating the two 
armies, but this consideration had little 
weight with him, for sooner or later the 
amalgamation must take place. It was in- 
evitable. Now, when he considered the cha- 
racter of the officers in the Indian service 
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the men of all others who ought to be 
selected for the duties it was sought to im- 
pose on them. In the present position of 
this country, he thought their services 
could not be too highly estimated. It was 
an important consideration that in conse- 
quence of the casualties of war there were 
very few officers who had served a fitting 
time to supply the vacancies with efficien- 
cy; it was therefore the more necessary 
that they should open the door to the en- 
trance into the Queen’s army of the Indian 
officers. He had taken the trouble of 
ascertaining the length of service of the 
officers of the three regiments of Guards 
now in the Crimea, and he found that as 
regarded the Grenadiers, the officers had 
not seen on the average three years’ service, 
that eighteen junior officers in the Fusiliers 
had not served forty years amongst them, 
and that in the Coldstream Guards there 
were eighteen officers who had only fifteen 
years’ service amongst them. No doubt 
there were difficulties connected with the 
proposed amalgamation, .but they were 
merely difficulties of detail which he con- 
sidered could be easily overcome. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Hogg) made an ob- 
jection as to pensions. The answer to 
that was very simple, that the pensions 
might remain precisely as at present. 
When an officer was transferred to the 
Queen’s service, that service would be 
counted as service in India. The hon. 
Baronet also said they must not tamper 
with the sepoy, for he was suspicious. 
But he did not suppose that by a trans- 
ference to the Queen’s service, the pay 
and emoluments of the sepoy would be 
tampered with. And, he would ask, had 
the sepoy’s pay never been tampered with 
under the government of the Company ? 
Had we not lately an instance of a regiment 
mutinying in consequence of such tamper- 
ing? And was not Sir C. Napier obliged to 
disband that regiment ? The lon. Baronet 
likewise said there ought to be reciprocity 
in this matter, and that if Indian officers 
were to be appointed to rank in the Eng- 
lish army, English officers, on the other 
hand, should have the privilege of being 
appointed to places in India. Upon that 
subject, however, the right hon. Baronet 
formerly at the head of the Indian Board 
(Sir C. Wood) had stated to him last year, 
that a despatch had been sent out to India 
suggesting, if not requiring, that the 
Queen’s officers should be appointed to 
staff offices in India, if properly qualified ; 
and it could not be supposed that any offi- 
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cer would be so appointed who was not 
properly acquainted with the language and 
habits of the people of India. He was 
very glad to see the recent memorandum 
which had been issued on the subject of 
rank of Indian officers; but he should like 
to know whether by virtue of that memo- 
randum any Indian officer who might be 
appointed to a position by Her Majesty, 
would be bound to serve wherever he 
might be ordered, and whether he would 
be liable to a court-martial in case of re- 
fusing such service. The President of the 
Board of Control said, the principle of his 
government was that the best man should 
be appointed when an appointment was 
made, and he gave him credit for wishing to 
be actuated by that principle. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked if they were to de- 
nude India of troops. Nobody had pro- 
posed to do so, but they surely might 
make them available. He thought- it 
would have been well if they had sent the 
young soldiers to India, and there or- 
ganised them, and had sent the seasoned 
soldiers of India to the Crimea. Then the 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Hogg) said it would 
be unwise to give more patronage to the 
Horse Guards, and from what they had 
seen of the way in which the patronage 
of the Horse Guards had been exercised 
he should not be very willing to give them 
more ; but that danger might be got over 
by giving more commissions to the stu- 
dents of military colleges, to public schools, 
and by giving a certain number to the 
orphans of those who had distinguished 
themselves in the service of the State. 
Another reason why he wished this change 
to take place was, that he believed if the 
Indian army came into contact with the 
Queen’s army it would be impossible to 
retain in the latter the system of pur- 
chase. He believed that a combined 
system of promotion by seniority and se- 
lection was the best system, and to 
that they must inevitably come. It was 
not unwise to follow the example of 
other countries in this matter. In the 
Algerine army when a man attained the 
rank of captain in the Zouaves, he was 
immediately transferred into the army 
serving in the other portions of the world. 
In Russia it was much the same thing. 
He had seen lately in the newspapers 
that our troops had made a capture of 
a Tartar, armed with bow and arrow, - 
serving in the Russian army. This 
showed that the Czar drew on all his 
vast hordes to recruit his army, and we 
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would do well to follow his example with 
referencce to our Indian army. In giv- 
ing his vote for the Committee he was 
mainly influenced, however, by one con- 
sideration, and that was a desire, in the 
terms of the Motion, that the House 
should consider and inquire how the army 
of India might be made most available for 
the war in Europe, and to inquire into the 
steps necessary to be taken, if it should 
be deemed expedient, to constitute the 
army of the East India Company a Royal 
Army. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he did 
not expect all the benefits which hon. 
Members anticipated from the change pro- 
posed, while he thought there were con- 
stitutional objections to bringing so vast a 
military power under the control of the 
Queen, without any of those safeguards 
which the constitution considered neces- 
sary. He should be glad to revise the ill- 
considered measure passed two years ago 
for the better government of India, but he 
did not suppose that any nation could go- 
vern another country if the military power 
was taken from its control. It was pre- 
posterous to say that the Government of 
India should be left in its present hands, 
or that the people of India could look up 
to the present Government with respect if 
they were to be deprived of their military 
power. The history of India teemed with 
instances of the danger of weakening the 
hands of the civil Government, and of the 
mutinies which had broken out when men 
were placed over the army in whom the 
sepoys were not accustomed to confide, 
and when disputes took place between the 
Governor and the Commander in Chief. 
He could not vote for this Motion, but he 
was ready to join in any measure for in- 
quiring into the government of India. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that the 
project now before the House had been 
agitated since the days of Pitt, but he 
doubted whether this was exactly the time 
to consider the matter, because it was 
only two years ago that great changes 
were made in the Government of India, 
which he believed would be followed by 
salutary results. Opinion in India was fer- 
menting between the old and new state, 
and it would be far from wise, he consider- 
ed, to.interfere with changes which were 
already working well. He did not think 
any dispassionate person could have fol- 
lowed minutely the improvements in the 
three Presidencies and not have recognised 
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that which prevailed a few years ago, 
Some hon. Members had asked why the 
Government did not employ the European 
forces of the East India Company? The 
answer was, that the European force in 
India was very small, only amounting to 
about 14,000 men, and it was a subject of 
grave consideration whether, instead of be- 
ing diminished, it ought not to be increased. 
The expense, too, of removing troops from 
India to any part of Europe was very great, 
and the men who had lived in the country, 
learnt the languages, and become accus- 
tomed to the habits of the natives, were 
far more likely to have influence over 
them, should anything like a revolt occur. 
But Her Majesty’s Government had not 
neglected to inquire how far the military 
foree in India could be diminished, and 
two regiments of dragoons, as the House 
was aware, and two regiments of infantry, 
likewise, he believed, had been withdrawn. 
The chief argument for this proposal was, 
that under existing regulations Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not able to em- 
ploy Indian officers or Indian troops. He 
believed that was a total mistake, and that 
there was no obstacle, save the will of the 
authorities at the Horse Guards, to the 
employment of any officers or troops who 
had served Her Majesty in the preserva- 
tion of her Indian empire. Whatever mis- 
conception might have existed had been 
removed by the memorandum of the right 
hon. President of the Board of Control, 
which had shown the liberal policy of the 
Government, and afforded great satisfac- 
tion to all Indian officers. An hon. Friend 
of his, a distinguished Indian officer, who 
had served in the battles of Alma and 
Inkerman, and also at Balaklava, informed 
him that before that memorandum in the 
army of the Crimea he was merely in the 
position of a civilian, whom no soldier was 
bound to obey, although he was allowed by 
Lord Raglan to serve as a volunteer in an 
infantry regiment. Consequently not the 
least effeet of that memorandum was, that 
it allayed the jealousy which before existed 
between the two services. No doubt there 
was a feeling, perhaps a natural feeling, 
on the part of those who had served in Her 
Majesty’s army, and had the power of 
appointment, to prefer their brethren in 
arms to officers with whom they were not 
acquainted, but the statement of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, that the 
only principle which actuated Her Majes- 
ty’s Government was to regard the fitness 
of the person for each office as it fell 
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vacant, and the expression of opinion which 
the debate had elicited, would have an 
effect on those who were, heretofore, in- 
fluenced by prejudice, and tend without 
amalgamation, to secure for the service of 
the nation all those who were best qualified 
to conduct its armies in the present emer- 
gency. The refusal of the Government 
to accede to the moticn vested upon the 
ground that it was impossible to separate 
this question from the great political ques- 
tion of the transference of the Indian Em- 
pire to the Government of the Crown. 
He thought that great organic change 
should not be lightly undertaken or sud. 
denly executed, and that some interval 
should elapse between the curtailment of 
the powers of the Court of Directors and 
its ultimate dissolution. That important 
subject must be considered within twenty 
years, and then would be the time to take 
into consideration the military part of it, 
or, in other words, the amalgamation of 
the two armies. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
deprecated all rash conclusions, and he 
could not avoid expressing an opinion that 
that House was too prone to treat with 
levity questions of great importance. But 
he warned them that a deep sentiment 
prevailed throughout the whole British 
empire on the questions that now occupied 
their minds, and that they would be called 
to a solemn account for what they did, not 
only with respect to the question of the 
war in the Crimea, but also in regard to 
such questions as that which had been 
brought forward that night by a Gentle- 
man who had highly distinguished himself 
as a Judge in India. Although the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
expressed himself with very considerable 
ability, yet let not the House be led away 
by his fallacies, but let them judge of the 
matters before them according to the dic- 
tates of common sense and sound reason. 
An immense responsibility devolved upon 
them in managing the affairs of India and 
the East, and he therefore hoped that the 
House would not that night divide against 
the question, but would give it further 
consideration. He looked upon this as 
the commencement of a series of debates 
on questions of the most vital importance 
to the country, and he would take this 
opportunity of expressing a hope that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Aylesbury 
(Mr. Layard) would not bring forward his 
motion on Monday next, but would wait 
the result of the motion of Lord Ellen- 
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borough in the House of Lords, and then 
bring forward his motion on a subsequent 
day. 

Sir ERSKINE PERRY said, he fully 
agreed with the last speaker, in thinking 
that the Government had not treated the 
question he had submitted to the House 
with that gravity which it deserved. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Control, seemed to think that he 
(Sir E. Perry) had brought this motion 
forward merely for the purpose of pro- 
voking a discussion. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was far too 
practical a man to waste the time of the 
House in endeavouring merely to get up a 
discussion without having any practical 
object in view. He had endeavoured to 
show the great advantage that would 
result from having an additional force 
brought from India into the Crimea, that 
force consisting of the Company’s troops 
as well as those of Her Majesty. He 
believed that a force of 25,000 additional 
men in the Crimea would be most useful 
at the present conjuncture. How had 
his argument been met by the Govern- 
ment? First, it was asserted that the 
Committee for which he asked was unne- 
cessary, because the Government already 
had the power by their own orders of 
sending such a force into the field. He 
would venture to tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that course was not so easy of 
performance as he supposed. He had 
high military authority for saying that 
there were many military difficulties in the 
way of any such orders being executed, as 
he appeared to consider would be sufficient. 
Whenever the Company’s troops and Her 
Majesty’s troops co-operated out of the 
Indian dominions, the Company’s officers 
would always be inferior, and that would 
be an obstacle to the combination of the 
two services. The hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Hogg), having convinced himself, had also 
endeavoured to convince the House, that 
the amalgamation of the two services was 
impracticable. But was he not aware 
that, two years and a half ago, the ques- 
tion was seriously discussed whether the 
Government of India should not at once 
be transferred to the Crown? Had that 
transfer taken place then, as a matter of 
necessity, the two services must have been 
amalgamated. The Committee for which 


‘he (Sir E. Perry) had moved had been 


objected to as not being Parliamentary ; 
but he had shown that in the year 1833, 
the President of the Board of Control 
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submitted an inquiry similar to that which 
he now asked for before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

Question put. 

The House divided: Ayes 62; Noes 
171: Majority 109. 


MR. LAYARD’S MOTION. 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, before proceeding 
with the Orders of the Day, I wish to say 
a word or two in order that there may be 
a clear understanding with regard to my 
Motion. I think the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government misunderstood my 
intentions when he stated that I was about 
to foree my Motion upon the House on 
Monday next. I had certainly no such 
intention. When I requested the noble 
Lord to give me a night, he declined, and 
said I must find one for myself, and I then 
intimated that I would bring my Motion 
forward on going into Committee of Sup- 
ply. I understand that on Monday night 
there will be an important Motion in an- 
other place, and perhaps it would be for 
the convenience of the House if my Mo- 
tion were postponed till a later day. I 
think, therefore, that I had better avail 
myself of the kind permission given to me 
by the noble Lord the other night, and find 
a day for myself. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
Mr. C. BRUCE said, he objected to 
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trifling with a measure of great importance 
to say that at that hour the [House was not 
capable of duly considering it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup- 
port the Motion for adjournment, believing 
that the Bill deserved to be more calmly 
and fully considered than would be the 
case if it were proceeded with at that late 
hour. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought it 
would be trifling with the question to pro- 
ceed with it at that hour. He begged hon. 
Members to contrast the course taken by 
the Government with respect to a Bill con- 
cerning the whole people of Scotland with 
that which they had pursued with respect 
to one merely affecting the local manage- 
ment of the metropolis. He must com- 
plain that the Scotch Members were from 
night to night kept in uncertainty about 
the time the Bill was to be discussed. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he hoped the 
noble Lord would reconsider his decision, 
as there were several hon. Members who 
wished to express their opinions on this 
subject, as well as the hon. Member for 
| Elginshire (Mr. C. Bruce), who had inti- 
}mated his intention to speak at consider- 
|able lenghth. He (Mr. Disraeli) thought 
it would be very inconvenient to have an 
adjourned debate on the question of going 
| into Committee ; and he hoped, therefore, 
that the noble Lord would consent to the 
postponement of this Bill, and would pro- 
|ceed with the other business upon the 
| paper. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that he felt there 
was the greatest desire on the part of the 











proceeding with a measure of such great | people of Scotland that this Bill would be 
interest and importance at that late hour | proceeded with without delay. The prin- 
(a quarter to eleven o'clock). Two hon. | ciple of the Bill had been fully discussed 
Gentlemen had occupied the attention of | on the second reading, and he, therefore, 
the House for eight hours in discussing | regarded the tactics of the hon. Gentlemen 
the Bill of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. | opposite, as directed to postpone, and even- 
Pakington), but the Bill of his right hon. | tually defeat a measure on which they had 
and learned Friend (the Lord Advocate) | already sustained a defeat in a fair stand- 
had been as yet scarcely discussed at all. | up fight. In deference to the real feeling 
Under these circumstances he would move | of the people of Scotland on this question, 
the adjournment of the debate. {he hoped the noble Lord at the head of 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was | the Government would not consent to the 
most desirable that the Bill of his right | adjournment of the debate. 
hon. and learned Friend (the Lord Advo-| _ Tae Eart or MARCH said, he could not 
cate) should be proceeded with as early as | allow the noble Lord who had just spoken 
possible. The Government had been fre-| to assume to himself to represent the feel- 
quently taunted with putting off important , ings of the people of Scotland, which he 
measures, and now they were resisted when , believed were hostile to the present mea- 
they proposed to proceed with one in which sure. This Bill was one of vital impor- 
great interest was felt. He could not con- | tance to the people of Scotland, and it 
sent to the adjournment of the debate, and | was, therefore, the duty of hon. Members 
he hoped the House would feel that it was | from that part of the country to secure its 
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full and adequate discussion. As he be- 
lieved this was impossible at that late hour, 
he should vote for the adjournment. 

Mr. E. ELLICE said, he trusted that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment would not consent to the postpone- 
ment of the debate. There was now a 
much fuller attendance to discuss the Bill 
than (from the dryness of the subject to 
English Members) there was likely to be 
if the debate was brought forward at an 
earlier hour in the evening. The opinion 


of the people of Scotland on this question | 


was sufficiently shown by the fact that 
there was a majority of three to one of the 
Scotch Members of that House in favour 
of the Bill of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he hoped that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. C. Bruce) would press 
his Motion for adjournment, as there had 
been an understanding that the debate on 
this Bill should not come on after half-past 
ten o'clock in the evening. Such under- 
standings between the leaders of parties 
should be kept even if they were made in 
the lobby. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he must 
deny that there had been any such under- 
standing. So far was that from being the 
case, that he positively refused to agree to 
such an arrangement. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, at all events it 
was his impression, and that of those who 
were with him, that there was such an 
understanding. He could not, however, 
rest his case on such a trivial ground. It 
was trifling with the people of Scotland to 
bring forward a debate of so much im- 
portance at an hour of the evening when 
it was impossible that it could be fully and 
adequately discussed. So far from the 
opinion of the people of Scotland being 
in favour of this measure, it was clear 
from the petitions that it was directly the 
reverse ; for while the petitions in favour 
of the Bill were signed by only 1,400 per- 
sons, those against it received the signa- 
tures of 20,000 persons. Believing that 
it was impossible to finish the discussion 
that night, and that the debate must, 
therefore, be adjourned, he should cer- 
tainly oppose their going on any further at 
that time. 

Mr. V. SCULLY said, that Irish Mem- 
bers were accused of obstructing the pro- 
gress of public business if they objected 
to proceed with any Irish Bill, however 
important, at one o’clock in the morning. 
They were never able to bring on their 
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business at the hour at which the House 
had then arrived, and if it was to be set- 
tled as a rule that no Irish measure of 
importance should be brought on after 
eleven in the evening, he believed that not 
even one would be discussed in the course 
of the Session. 

Mr. STIRLING said, that, even if in- 
justice had heen done to the sister island, 
he thought there was no reason for com- 
mitting an act of injustice with regard to 
the people of Scotland. The petitions 
presented from Scotland showed that there 
was this year, as compared with last, a 
great reaction against the Bill. To show 
the change of feeling that had taken place, 
it would only be necessary to compare the 
number of petitions presented this year 
with those presented last year in its favour. 
Last year there were for the Bill 651 peti- 
tions, signed by 61,476 persons ; against 
the Bill, 753 petitions, signed by 40,635 
persons ; for alterations and amendments, 
182 petitions, signed by 20,967 persons. 
During the present year there have been 
only thirty-four petitions for the Bill, signed 
by 1,412 persons; against it, 330 peti- 
tions, signed by 24,183 persons; while 
for alteration and amendment there have 
been 309 petitions, signed by 16,873 per- 
sons, showing the immense change of pub- 
lic opinion in Scotland which had taken 
place since last year. Under these cireum- 
stances, he felt himself fully justified in 
protesting against the House proceeding 
with it at that hour in the evening. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 119 ; Noes 
165: Majority 46. 

Question again proposed, ‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE: Sir, I will 
yield to the expressed feeling of the House, 
and proceed—When the House thought fit, 
after a discussion of some three hours, 
which certainly, as far as its duration was 
concerned, bore no very just proportion to 
the importance of the subject involved in 
it, to reverse, in regard to the second read- 
ing of this Bill, the decision to which it 
came last year, it did appear to me that, as 
there were several Members who had de- 
sired to express, but had been prevented 
from expressing, their opinions upon it, 
there would be nothing unreasonable in an 
endeavour to afford them that opportunity 
by meeting the Motion now before the 
ITouse with an amendment, that the House 
should go into Committee on this Bill this 
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day six months.”’ I, however, determined 
not to take that course, and for this rea- 
son :—The second reading of a Bill is held 
to involve its principle. Now, this Bill in- 
volves two principles, not necessarily asso- 
ciated with or dependent on each other in 
such a way as that the assertion of the one 
should of necessity involve the rejection of 
the other—yet they are so associated in 
this Bill. The one is the principle of the 
guaranteed union of religious with secular 
education ; the other the principle, simply, 
and by itself, of the extension of the 
means of education. Those by whom this 
Bill was opposed voted from considerations 
connected with the assertion of the first of 
those principles ; those who supported it, 
ou considerations connected with the se- 
cond, And yet it might very well be, and 
in respect to many Members — myself 
among the rest—actually was the case, 
that they entirely accepted and approved 
both those principles taken separately, and 
their votes were influenced by their greater 
or less appreciation of the principles which, 
improperly, if not unfairly, as it seems to 
me—are so connected in the Bill that it 
seemed impossible to accept the one with- 
out, in appearance at least, rejecting the 
other. Such being my views in respect to 
the Bill, and to the decision to which the 
Ilouse came the other night—by which, as 
it seems to me, the first of those principles 
was practically subverted—I have deeined 
it right to move the instruction of which I 
have given notice, with a view of enabling 
the House to affirm both principles ; and I 
have, therefore, no hesitation in stating 
frankly at the outset that the object of my 
motion is to induce the House to consent, 
if it should agree to give to the Committee 
the instruction which I propose—that one 
of the Bills should be directed to the im- 
provement and maintenance of the paro- 
chial schools in their existing connection 
with the Established Chureh—and the 


other to extend the means of education to j 


localities where those means may be defi- 
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our willingness, provided the existing paro- 
chial schools were left in their connection 
with the Church, to hand over the educa- 
tion of the towns and manufacturing rural 
districts to a system which was charac- 
terised as purely secular, and liable to all 
sorts of objections. But my right hon. 
and learned Friend did us injustice in 
this, and did not state the matter with his 
usual fairness. We never either said or 
sang— 
** Tlow happy could we be with either, 
If only we both might enjoy.” 

What we said was this, that while we 
thought the existing system contained the 
best security for the maintenance of the 
religious elements of education, and, as 
such, that which we should have desired, 
had it been practicable, to extend to all 
schools ; yet that, being of opinion, in con- 
sequence of the prevalence of dissent 
among large masses of the population, es- 
pecially in the towns, that such extension 
was impossible—a melancholy proof, if 
proof were wanting, of the evils arising 
from the unhappy differences by which the 
Churches of the Reformation on points, in 
Scotland, at least, of very secondary im- 
portance are distracted—we were willing 
to assent to the principle of this Bill, as 
far as the extension of the means of educa- 
tion were concerned, reserving to ourselves 
the liberty of endeavouring to obtain in 
Committee some more reliable guarantee 
for the maintenance of the religious ele- 
ments in the teaching of these new schools 
than were to be found in the clauses of the 
Bill itself. What we said was this—we 
have in the parochial schools a sound prin- 
ciple ; in the absence of any reasonable 
pretence for interfering with it, as shown 
in the practical working of the schools 
themselves, we desire to maintain it. We 
should prefer to see it extended to all 
schools, but, as practical men, we see that 
there are great difficulties at present in the 
way of applying it in its integrity, in the 
large seats of manufacturing and commer- 





cient, in such a way, and on such a system, cial industry, and we are therefore willing 
as the House may consider more adapted | that, in so far as they are concerned, it 
to their alleged peculiar and different cir-| should be so modified as to obtain from it 
cumstances—and if this House agrees to| the greatest amount of practical good. 
give this instruction, I should propose to! My right hon. and learned Friend, there- 
my right hon. and learned Friend that he | fore, was scarcely justified in this represen- 
should consent to the second reading of the | tation of the opinions we had expressed in 
Parochial Schools Amendment Bill, with a | this respect, or in representing us as indif- 
view to its being referred to the same Com- | ferent to what might be the effects of his 
mittee (Parochial Schools Bill). My right! measure on the population of the towns. 
hon. and learned Friend seemed to taunt| The difference between us in regard to 
us the other night for having expressed | them is simply this—we agree with you 
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that it is the duty of the State to con- 
struct new channels of education where 
such may be required—but we think, and 
we contend that you should so construct 
them as that—to use the just and eloquent 
words of Wordsworth,— 
“ The flood 

Of sacred truth may enter, till it brood 

O’er the wide realm, as o’er the Egyptian plain 

The all-sustaining note.” 
Now, having avowed that the object of 
my amendment is to preserve in the exist- 
ing parochial schools the guarantee which 
they by law possess for the maintenance 
of a principle which we deem of inappre- 
ciable value—and at the same time to 
confer on the towns and densely-peopled 
agricultural districts extended means of 
education, retaining as much of that prin- 
ciple as their different circumstances will 
permit—I shall not think it necessary to 
criticise in any hostile spirit the provisions 
of the right hon. and learned Lord’s Bill 
as it applies to the extended means of 
education which it proposes to afford. To 
many of those provisions 1 entertain very 
strong objections—still stronger objections 
to the omission of provisions essential to 
its professed object ; but they are capable 
of being amended in Committee, and any 
proposals for their modification may more 
conveniently be delayed till the Bill is in 
that stage. My object will now be to 
show the House, as shortly as I can, that 
our national system, as it at present exists 
—and to the extent at least to which it at 
present exists—is deserving of support— 
that its maintenance would in no way 
interfere with conferring additional means 
of education where they may be required 
—and that the grounds on which it is 
assailed by my right hon. and learned 
Friend, if divested of the fascination with 
which his very captivating eloquence can 
invest arguments in themselves of little 
value—are really insufficient to warrant 
the conclusions he rests on them. First, 
however, I should wish, in justification of 
the course we have already taken, shortly 
to recall to the recollection of the House 
what that course has been. The House 
will remember that, in introducing this 
measure last year, my right hon. and 
learned Friend grounded it on the assump- 
tion of a great deficiency in the means 
and machinery of education in Scotland. 
We, by whom the Bill was opposed, and 
successfully opposed last year, based our 
Opposition on these, among other grounds 
—that the existing system, which the Bill, 
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if passed, would seriously injure—was fully 
adequate to meet the educational wants of 
the rural districts to which it applied— 
that it was at the present moment in a 
state of increasing efticiency—and that it 
afforded a security for the union of reli- 
gious with secular education for which we 
looked in vain in the system which you 
proposed to substitute. We asserted, far- 
ther, that its maintenance would in no 
way interfere with your power of intro- 
ducing increased means of education when 
they might be required. We conceded 
the existence of such necessity in towns 
and densely-peopled rural districts to 
which the existing system does not ex- 
tend, and we professed our willingness 
to concur in supporting any measure more 
adapted to their peculiar circumstances, 
which might obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment and the country as far as they were 
concerned, provided it contained some de- 
finite and reliable guarantee for religious 
teaching—all we asked was, that as far 
as the rural districts were concerned, the 
right hon. and learned Lord would let well 
alone—that he would leave the parochial 
schools iu their useful course of continuous 
and rapid improvement—conceding to us 
only in regard to them such changes of 
detail as might enable them more effec- 
tually to carry out the objects of their 
institution—changes which are admirably 
set forth in the Bill introduced by my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Perthshire (Mr. 
Stirling) and which, I trust, he will take 
an opportunity of fully explaining to the 
IHlouse—and, as a further inducement to 
the right hon. and learned Lord to agree 
to this most reasonable proposal, we offered 
to renounce all claim for increased pecu- 
niary support from the State, and our- 
selves to contribute the additional funds 
required to bring the salaries of their 
teachers up to the standard of remunera- 
tion assumed in the Bill of the right hon. 
and learned Lord. The House is aware 
that already the salaries of the teachers, 
and the erection and maintaining the 
school-house and schoolmaster’s accommo- 
dation, are defrayed by the proprietors of 
the land—of whom more than 2,000 have 
declared their earnest desire that the ex- 
isting system should be maintained. The 
right hon. and learned Lord, however, has 
rejected all compromise. He rallies the 
forces of the Government to the ery of. 
“‘The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill; ’’ and, as regards the exist- 
ing system of the parochial schools, his 
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only answer has been delenda est. Now, 
that answer leaves little hope to such 
Members as voted for the second reading 
in expectation of being able to persuade 
my learned Friend to consent to modifica- 
tions in Committee, and, therefore, believ- 
ing that a principle and a system of inap- 
preciable value will be endangered and put 
in jeopardy if the Bill in its present shape 
should obtain the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, I have considered it my duty to ask 
the House to take the matter into its own 
hands, and by agreeing to this instruc- 
tion, while it concedes all that has been 
proposed with regard to increasing the 
means of education where such increase 
may be required, to take care that an ex- 
isting system of proved utility, and dear, 
as I believe, to the vast majority of the 
rural population of Scotland—a fact suffi- 
ciently proved by the petitions presented to 
the House—shall not be subverted and 
swept away. You all agree that it is most 
desirable that religion should lie at the 
foundation of instruction in your schools. 
This was the object of those by whom our 
present parish schools were established. 
We believe it to be adapted to that object, 
and that it has solved the difficult problem 
of the union of religious and secular edu- 
cation better and more effectually than it 
has ever before been solved by any system 
of national education—and we desire to 
maintain it till you have shown us that 
another system can more effectually work 
out this first necessity of education—pro- 
perly so called—and why should you not 
consent to this? You referred in terms of 
merited eulogy to the speech of my right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
J. Pakington), and to the principles em- 
braced in his Bill. I only wish that you 
had taken a leaf out of his book, and pur- 
sued the same fair and judicious course 
as he proposed with reference to existing 
schools. I was confident that we should 
have his support, because I felt sure that 
he would recognise, in dealing with a ques- 
tion of this kind, the difference which ex- 
ists between our two countries—in the one 
of which a national system has long ex- 
isted—in the other it was to be introduced 
for the first time. But what does he say 
with reference to the existing schools ?— 
“ Another and very important point in this Bill 
is, that in no case will it interfere with existing 
schools or existing interests. We must not, in 
our wish for improvement or extension, lose sight 
of the progress education has already made in this 
country. On that point I have to state distinctly 


that my proposal will interfere with no existing 
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schools—it will be entirely optional whether they 
come into the unions or not—and even if they do, 
I will respect existing schools on two conditions, 
which I believe to be indispensable—the one is, 
that they will submit to a periodical and satis- 
factory inspection ; the other, that they shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Act, with regard 
to religious teaching.” 


Now, this is precisely the course we ask 
you to adopt—and with regard to your 
new schools, he proposes an arrangement 
for securing religious teaching far prefer- 
able to your own—at present, indeed, you 
propese none. But my right hon. and 
learned Friend rests the justification—the 
necessity, as he asserts, of the changes he 
proposes in the constitution of the pa- 
rochial schools on three grounds — Ist, 
That, being connected with the Established 
Church, thai Church no longer represents 
the religious opinions of the majority of 
the people of Scotland. 2dly, That, in 
consequence of this change in the opinions 
of the people in regard to the Established 
Church, the parochial schools have ac- 
quired, in consequence of that condition, 
a sectarian character; and, 3rdly, That 
their maintenance would interfere with the 
uniformity which he considers essential to 
a system of national education. Now, I 
shall not stop to inquire whether my right 
hon. and learned Friend has accurately 
represented this matter of the majority. 
The Census returns are, on the face of 
them, extremely deficient; but, such as 
they are, it would not be difficult to show 
that my right hon. and learned Friend— 
and still more the hon. and learned Member 
for Greenock (Mr. Dunlop)—has not ex- 
amined the figures with his usual ac- 
curacy, but must have looked at them 
through spectacles less strongly tinged 
with a Free Kirk mixture. The educa- 
tional returns, for which I moved, and 
which I hold in my hands, would lead to 
a different conclusion; for I find that, of 
the scholars attending school in Scotland, 
the return stands thus— 


“ Parochial schools connected with the Esta- 
blished Church, 2,035, Free Church, 768 ; United 
Presbyterian, 54; Episcopal, 68; Roman Catho- 
lic, 28; Church of England, 1; Original Seces- 
sion, 1; Reformed Presbyterian, 1; Congrega- 
tional, 1; Baptist, 2—In all, 924.” 


Thus all other denominations, it will be 
seen, amount to only 924. A margin, re- 
turned ‘* Non-denominational,’’ amounting 
to 1,931 schools may be claimed also, to a 
large extent, by the Established Church. 
The scholars stand thuu— 
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« Established Church, 151,590. Free Church, | lieve, this proposal never would have been 


67,000; other denominations, 27,586—Amount | 


to 94,586. Non-denominations, 126,991.” 


But, besides the inference which may be 
drawn from this, it is notorious that the 
Free Church, on whose account this move- 
ment is made, are now rent by dissension ; 
and that in some districts, as in Bade- 
noch and the centre and north Highlands, 
their ministers are superseded by a set 
of fanatics called ‘‘ the men,’’ whose more 
attractive ministrations are emptying and 
shutting up their churches. I find it so 
stated in a paper sent to me this day 
from Inverness, and the fact—a very de- 
plorable one—admitted by the advocates 
of the Free Church themselves. But when 
he objects to the parochial schools, as con- 
nected with a Church which is no longer 
that of the majority, the objection seems 
to me to rest on a fallacy, or rather on 
a misunderstanding of the principles on 
which these schools were founded. Those 
principles do not depend on the question of 
majorities and minorities. They are based 
on the general principles to which you as- 
sent, that religion lies at the foundation of 
all sound instruction, and this principle 
cannot be maintained without the inter- 
vention of some recognised religious body. 
Accordingly, when the parochial schools 
were established in 1816, and confirmed 
by Parliament in 1633, the Church esta- 
blished in Scotland was Episcopalian, not 
Presbyterian, and the control, now exer- 
cised by the Presbyteries, was vested in 
the ordinary or bishop. No one will pre- 
tend that the majority of the population 
was then more favourable to the Epis- 
copacy than they now are to the Esta- 
blished Church, but this control was then, 
by our wiser ancestors, vested in the Epis- 
copalian, simply because it was the Esta- 
blished Church, and, as such, the only one 
over which the State could exercise that 
control which it had a fair, and, as they 
thought, necessary claim to exercise in a 
matter of this importance—for, if it was its 
duty to provide for the education of the 
people, it was no less its duty to assure 
itself, so far as this could be done, that 
the education so given was such as it could 
approve. The results, as proved by long 
experience, have been so euinently suc- 
cessful, that they leave you no ground, 
even of expediency, on which to set up 
a plea for withdrawing the superintendence 





of these schools from the Established 
Church because of the so-called Free; 


heard of. The State, in 1663, having de- 
termined that its duty called on it to edu- 
cate the people, and that the education 
should be religious, vested the superin- 
tendence in the Established Church, not 
because it was the Church of the majority, 
but because the State knew what she 
taught, and must continue to teach so long 
as she continued to be the Established 
Church. I must say, that it appeared to 
me that you have advanced no argument 
based on this ground of majorities and 
minorities, which, if pushed to its legiti- 
mate consequences, does not apply, in 
Scotland at least, quite as strongly to the 
parish church as to the parish school—to 
the pulpit as well as to the master’s desk. 
But, if it be really your object that she 
should cease to be the Established Church 
—a motive which I should be loath to 
attribute to the Ministers of a Sovereign 
who has sworn to maintain and to uphold 
her—to Ministers, whose duty, I should 
have thought, imposed on them the obliga- 
tion of maintaining her as one of the great 
and settled institutions of the State; but, 
if this be your object, and I can conceive 
no course more calculated than that which 
you propose to bring about such a result, 
for no Church can long stand unconnected 
with any schools, an opinion of the truth 
of which the Free Church have largely 
shown their conviction; but, if this be 
your object, then 1 do say that it would be 
more manly and more straightforward to 
avow this at once, than to go on, year 
after year, with these covert and insidious 
attacks on her position and usefulness. 
We should then know how to meet you, 
and the question might be fairly raised, 
whether it was for the national interest to 
drive her from her place as an Establish- 
ment in order to make way—for such, I 
presume, would be your object, seeing that 
you hold by the principle of an Establish- 
meut—for a Church which rejects all in- 
tervention by the State, not only as re- 
gards the doctrine she holds, but in the 
arrangements of her ecclesiastical polity. 
That battle has been already fought, and 
Parliament most wisely, in my judgment, 
determined that it would not sanction the 
setting up again in Scotland a clerical 
power which, under the plea of asserting 
the independence of the Church in things 
spiritual—an independence which no one - 
ever dreamt of questioning—refused obe- 
dience to the law, and submission to its 


Church secession, without which, I be- | legally-constituted tribunals in matters con- 
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nected solely with her temporalities, and 
with the interpretation of the terms on 
which, as a condition of her alliance with 
the State, those temporalities had been 
conferred, But the right hon. and learned 
Lord tells us, also, that now, when, as he 
alleges, the Established Church no longer 
numbers among her adherents a majority 
of the people of Scotland, you impart to 
her parochial schools a character of sec- 
tarianism by leaving them in their connec- 
tion with that Church; and this character 
of sectarianism he describes as a great 
evil. We answer you, and answer you 
truly, that the teaching in these schools 
never has been accused of being of a sec- 
tarian character. Parents of all denomi- 
nations, including Roman Catholics, show 
no unwillingness to avail themselves, for 
their children, of the education afforded in 
them ; and, except in cases of such bigoted 
and intolerant interference as has—I am 
informed—been exercised in one or two 
of the northern counties, where the Free 
Kirk minister has refused the privileges of 
the Church—admission to the Sacraments 
of Baptism or the Holy Communion—to 
persons who presumed to send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools, or who refused to 
withdraw them ; except in eases of such ex- 
communicating interference, I have never 
heard of any objection on the part of pa- 
rents to avail themselves, for their ehil- 
dren, of the advantages of the parish 
schools on this ground of their sectarian 
character. I am bound to say that these 
disgraceful proceedings were condemned 
and repudiated by the respected leaders of 
the Free Church; but, in fact, the mere 
circumstance of their connection with the 
Established Church excludes, to a great de- 
gree, this character; for there is in the very 
nature of the Established Church something 
adverse to the spirit of proselytism—an at- 
mosphere of quiet and acquiescence un- 
favourable to its development and _ its 
growth. But you propose to substitute 
for it a state of things under which secta- 
rianism can searce fail to take root and 
flourish. Your schoolmaster, then, must 
belong to some religious denomination, 
and I should like to know on what ground 
you suppose that he will be less desirous 
of inculeating his own peculiar views than 
the teacher of the Established Church—or 
why the parents should be less jealous of 
the one than the other. Nor would the 
evils which you affect to deprecate as 
arising from the sectarian spirit be con- 
fined merely to the teaching of the schools ; 
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they would extend to the preliminary ope- 
rations of the teacher—and on occasions 
of vacancy we should have every parish 
distracted by the influence of this spirit, 
and the different religious bodies brought 
into a state of angry and jealous collision. 
As the law now stands, the parish school- 
master must be a Member of the Esta- 
blished Church, and no such contest takes 
place, because the people acquiesce in a 
law from which, for 200 years, the greatest 
benefits have accrued to them, and which, 
in its operation during that long series of 
years, has never been chargeable with the 
evils arising from the spirit of proselytism. 
The vast majority of the petitions in fa- 
vour of the existing schools of itself puts 
this beyond all question, and my convic- 
tion is, that if you succeed in carrying this 
measure, as it relates to the parochial 
schools, you will throw a brand of discord 
into our hitherto peaceful parishes, and 
evoke that very spirit which you profess 
to deprecate; for remember that your 
movement is an aggressive movement— 
against the Church and its adherents— 
and aggression can scarce fail to rouse a 
spirit of resistance and retaliation. So 
much for your sectarian objection—your 
remedy would aggravate the disease—but 
I confess that in my view of it, you appear 
to attach to it undue importance. I agree 
very much with what Dr. Arnold says, in 
a letter to the Under Secretary of State, 
on the subject of the constitution of a 
college in Van Diemen’s Land. He says— 


“ T am quite sure that the spirit of proselytism, 

which some persons seem so greatly to dread, 
would no more exist in a good and sensible clergy- 
man than in a good and sensible layman. The 
master must be a member of some church, and if 
he be a sincere member of it, and fitted to give 
religious instruction at all, he must be anxious to 
inculcate its tenets—but if he be a man of judg- 
ment and honesty, and of a truly Catholic spirit, 
he will find it a more sacred duty not to abuse 
the confidence of those parents of different per- 
suasions who may have entrusted their children 
to his care, and will think that the true spirit of 
a Christian is not exactly the spirit of prose- 
lytism,” 
And that the practice of the schools in 
connection with the Church of Scotland 
was consistent with this view is proved by 
the instructions given by the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland to the 
teachers of her schools, which say— 

“It only remains to notice that a considerable 
proportion of those attending at several of the 
schools are of the Roman Catholic Church, and it 


is proper to state that the schools are always open 
to scholars of this class as freely, and on the 
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same terms as to Protestants, and that the teach- 
ers have been directed not to press on the Roman 
Catholic children any instruction to which their 
priests or their parents may object, as interfering 
with the principles of their own religion. They 
meet, accordingly, in the Assembly schools, in 
most cases, without jealousy or reluctance, and 
have every branch of literary instruction in the 
same classes with the Protestants, in the same 
schoolbooks, and without distinction between the 
two denominations, At the same time the Com- 
mittee have specially directed that the religious 
instruction given in the schools, whatever may be 
the number of Roman Catholics in attendance, 
shall be always accommodated strictly and exclu- 
sively to the principles of the Established Church.” 


But you further object to leaving the parish 
schools as they are, because it would inter- 
fere with the uniformity which you consi- 
der essential to a national system. I con- 
fess I am at a loss to perceive the advan- 
tages of this nominal uniformity, I think 
it would prove opposed and adverse to real 
uniformity—the uniformity of object—and 
seeing that we do not object to your trying 
another system as regards your new schools 
in the towns, I should rather expect that 
the difference in their constitution would 
give rise to a healthy rivalry by which both 
might be stimulated into increased activity. 
But after all, what is this uniformity ; 
what does it mean? Uniformity means 
centralisation, centralisation means Govern- 
ment interference, Government interfer- 
ence, especially under Governments of a 
certain character, means jobbing, a mis- 
management, failure—the weakening of 
the healthful influence of local self-govern- 
ment—the drying up of the sources of in- 
dividual generosity and individual Christian 
benevolence. The price is too high for an 
article of such questionable utility. Hav- 
ing now touched on what seem to me the 
main objections urged by the right hon. 
and learned Lord against the parish schools, 
will the House allow me to tell them what 
this mischievous parochial system is, against 
which the right hon. and learned Lord thinks 
it his duty to direct his exterminating at- 
tack,—and I will observe, first, that while 
we assert that the whole of these schools 
are in a state of high efficiency, of which 
I shall by-and-bye offer large proof, nei- 
ther the right hon. and learned Lord, nor 
any of those Members who support his 
attacks on them, have cited one single in- 
stance of either failure or inefficiency 
which ean be fairly assigned to the system 
of their institution. But we must look for 
& moment to what the main objects of 
education really are, or ought to be,—and 
I have no hesitation in asserting that there 
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is no system of instruction which, in its 
original aim, goes more directly to the 
true purpose of education than that of the 
parochial schools of Scotland. If this be 
so, why seek to subvert it. Now, an au- 
thority to which hon. gentlemen opposite, 
professing the most liberal opinions, will 
be disposed to defer, thus defines the true 
purpose of education—Milton says, ‘‘ the 
end of learning is to repair the ruins of 
our first parents by regaining to know 
God aright, and out of that knowledge to 
love Him, to imitate Him, to be like Him, 
as we may the nearest by possessing our 
souls of true virtue ; which, being united to 
the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection.’”” Now, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of our parochial 
school education is, according to its first 
design and true practice, that it is religi- 
ous. That such is its character was ac- 
knowledged by a high authority on the 
Liberal side of the Scotch Church—one 
whose name and memory will command 
respect even among the adherents of the 
Free Chureh, and persons professing the 
most liberal political opinions, the late Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, who, in drawing up a 
constitution for the local day-school insti- 
tution in the parish of St. George’s, in 
Edinburgh, founds it expressly on this, 
‘that the object of the school shall be in 
conformity to the spirit and intention of 
our national establishment of parochial 
schools, to give the children of the parish 
a religious education ;’”’ and that he justly 
appreciated that spirit and intention is 
proved by reference to the first book of 
discipline in setting forth the necessity of 
schools. The work, as hon. Members 
know, is attributed to John Knox. It re- 
fers ‘‘to the purpose of God that His 
Church should be taught by Him, and not 
by Angels ;’’ *tand because men are born 
ignorant of all godliness, and God has 
ceased tq illuminate them miraculously, 
suddenly changing them as He did the 
Apostles and others ; therefore it is most 
necessary to be most careful for the virtu- 
ous education and godly upbringing of the 
youth of this realm ;”’ and, in pursuance 
of these views, the parish school was at- 
tached as an appendage and necessary 
part of the parish church, and placed in 
close and intimate connection with it. 
Now, so long as that connexion exists, we 
have a guarantee for the maintenance ir 
our parochial schools of the union of re- 
ligion with secular education. In your 
Bill we look in vain for any such guaran- 
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tee, you pay us off in your preamble with 
certain general expressions of respect for 
the principle involved in this union, but 
we all know what is the value of a pre- 
amble unsupported by a single enacting 
clause in your Bill—you keep the word of 
promise to the ear, and break it to the 
sense. I cited to the House last year an 
instance of something much more likely to 
command the respect of a late posterity 
than the words of any preamble—the last 
advice offered to his countrymen by Wash- 
ington, in which he exhorts them to main- 
tain the religious character of their schools, 
but which, in the absence of positive en- 
actment, has failed to prevent their pub- 
lie schools slipping down, to use the ap- 
propriate expression of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), into a purely secular system ; and 
if you shrink from encountering the diffi- 
culties which you suppose to exist in ap- 
plying this principle in its full extent to 
your new schools, if you are sincere in the 
respect you profess for it, you should 
rather desire to maintain it where it al- 
ready exists, and keep your parish schools 
intact as examples to guide your new ones 
in the right path—as buoys to indicate 
the channel in which they may steer with 
safety. Now, our parochial schools em- 
brace these two objects, as was stated by 
Mr. Menzies—religious culture and culture 
for life—for its duties and pursuits. They 
cannot be separated without depriving the 
most important part of education for life— 
for life extending to an existence beyond this 
world, but indissolubly connected with it— 
moral habit and duty, of the authority and 
influence of their Divine origin. The right 
hon. and learned Lord and others have 
urged on us the fearful amount of crime, 
which they attribute, with some truth, I 
doubt not, to ignorance—though the Aus- 
trian statistics of the right hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire might warrant the conclu- 
sion that false knowledge was quite as 
prolific of it as brute ignorance—and they 
urge the paramount obligation which lies 
on us no longer to delay the consideration 
of this question of the education of the 
people. They tell us that the very exist- 
ence of our social system is endangered, as 
reposing on a volcano which may, at any 
moment, burst forth, and leave nothing 
but desolation and ruin behind it ; and, 
undoubtedly, we have sufficient proof of the 
insufficiency of mere penal laws, and of the 
dread of punishment to deter from crime. 
But you will fail of your object if you limit 
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your education to mere instruction in read- 
ing and writing, and what are called the 
higher branches of knowledge, if you neg- 
lect to impress on the mind of the child 
the sense and habitual influence of respon- 
sibility to a tribunal higher than any human 
authority, and the habit of referring every 
question of conduct to a law which preju- 
dice and favour cannot change. To pro- 
duce this impression, to form this habit, is 
the primary object of our parochial schools 
—and, till very lately, they were allowed 
to have so far succeeded as to merit the 
general approval of all classes and denomi- 
nations amongst us. Has any such change 
taken place in them as to justify the sub- 
version of that part of their constitution 
which, by connecting them with the Esta- 
blished Church, gives us a practical assur- 
ance that this object shall not be lost sight 
of? Quite the reverse. The living and 
advancing character of these schools may 
be proved by the increased degree in which 
they enjoy the public confidence. I will 
give the House some facts connected with 
the schools in some northern counties, with 
which I am familiar, which will bear me 
out in this, I take them from the excel- 
lent report of Mr. Menzies, Secretary to 
the Dick Bequest—you do not deny the effi- 
cient state of the schools subject to its 
operation—but I can cite others as efficient 
in other counties ; besides, there is nothing 
in the operation or management of that 
bequest which might not easily be applied 
to all schools. I take 124 parochial schools 
in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Moray—a large and fair induction. There 
are now in each of the parochial schools of 
those counties, on an average, thirty more 
pupils than there were in 1833. The en- 
tire number of schools, parochial and _pri- 
vate, in these counties, excluding burghs, 
which in 1833 was 528, has risen during 
the same period to 731, an increase equal 
to ten new schools in each year. In 1833 
only one in nine of the population attended 
school; in 1853 the number was one in 
six. The average number of scholars at- 
tending each parochial school in 1832 was 
eighty-five ; in 1852 it was 115, being 
thirty more than in 1832. The total num- 
ber enrolled shows an increase since 1832 
of 5,197, a much larger increase than can 
be assigned to the increase of the popu- 
lation; the increase in the number of 
pupils being as 308 to 146 of the popula- 
tion, and this simultaneously with a large 
increase in the means of education gene- 
rally, there being of schools, parochial and 
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non-parochial, excluding the burghs, which 
have no parochial schools, 203 more than 
in 1833. The increasing appreciation of 
the parochial schools is further shown by 
the increase in the amount of fees received 
by the teachers. In 1833, the fees re- 
ceived by the parochial schools amounted 
to 1,867/.; in 1842 they had risen to 
2,8671.; in 1852, they were 3,1101.; the 
average amount of fees being now to each 
teacher 251. 7s. 4d., or 91. 9s. 10d. more 
than in 1833 ; and this although the num- 
ber of pupils taught gratis in 123 parochial 
schools is 3,406, or one in five of the whole 
scholars enrolled, and four times the num- 
ber taught gratuitously in 1833. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich ex- 
pressed an opinion unfavourable to the pay- 
ment of any fees by the scholars, but he 
will scarcely quarrel with the cost to each 
pupil for an education including, besides 
reading and writing, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, Greek, Latin, French (in many 
eases), geography, history, and drawing. 
The cost of fees to each of 31,745 pupils 
is 7s. 4d. for all branches of education. 
The cost of each, including the salaries and 
expenses of buildings to the heritors, is 
only 12s. 10d. Then, with regard to the 
general state of education in these coun- 
ties, there are returns for forty-nine pa- 
rishes, in which they show that there was 
no person above six years of age unable to 
read—in upwards of thirty parishes, 
none unable, also, to write. In the parish 
in which I reside the number attending 
school during the past year was one in four 
of the population. Then, as regards the 
emoluments of the teachers, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that they are such as to hold 
out sufficient inducement to persons well 
qualified for the office. In the last twenty 
years they have increased from 551. 12s. 6d. 
to 1011. while the accommodation afforded 
by the proprietors, which then was limited 
to three rooms, now averages five rooms. 
These salaries are doubtless augmented to 
the average extent of some 201. by the 
payments from the Dick Bequest, but in 
some of the southern counties to which it 
does not extend, and with one of which I 
am connected, the emoluments are even 
higher; Larbert, in Stirlingshire, has for 
two years averaged 1241. In two neigh- 
bouring parishes the teachers have ave- 
raged 1501. There are doubtless many 
cases of retired parishes where the salaries 
should be increased, but we have offered 
ourselves to increase them. Now, what I 
contend is, that the state of things which 
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I have described does not call for, or jus- 
tify legislative interference, such as is pro- 
posed in this Bill with the parochial schools. 
It proves that they are in a high state of 
efficiency, and in the enjoyment of the 
public favour and approval—but if there 
be one circumstance more than another to 
which this state of things is to be attri- 
buted, it is to the connection existing be- 
tween them and the Church, and to the 
superintendence and watchful interest of 
the parochial clergy and Presbyteries of 
the Church arising out of that connection. 

The right hon. and learned Lord may 
tell me that he leaves the superintendence 
practically with the parish minister; then, 
why interfere with the Presbyteries, sup- 
posing the parish minister neglects his 
duty—a possible case, among so large a 
number— Quis custodiet ipsos custodes—we 
require the Presbytery to keep him up to 
his work. But, in regard to the connec- 
tion with the Church generally, Mr. Men- 
zies tells us, in the Report already referred 
to (page 133), «‘ That the trustees have 
always attached a high value to the con- 
nection between the parish schools and the 
Chureh,’’ and the Report points out how 
fitting it is that institutions designed to 
train and mould the young should be under 
the guidance of those whose office is con- 
versant with man’s highest interests, where 
it connects the teacher with what his neigh- 
bourhood possesses of learning, intelligence, 
and respectability. He says further, that, 
so far from showing any jealousy of lay in- 
terference, the Reports of the Presbyteries 
are regularly transmitted to the Trustees 
of the Bequest, and that this communica- 
tion has proved in the highest degree bene- 
ficial in directing attention to points of 
general interest and importance affecting 
the welfare of the schools; and he adds 
that in time of need the minister is the 
prop of the school, and that the records of 
the Trustees exhibit many instances of 
schools being taught for weeks—in one 
case for months—by the minister perso- 
nally, when there was a vacancy, and diffi- 
culty in finding a qualified teacher. Why, 
then, should you endeavour to terminate a 
connection acting thus beneficially? Ex- 
perience has shown that the sectarian 
spirit, of which you express so much dread, 
has really no action in these schools. Tho 
principle involved in it is approved by all 
the Episcopalian community, as may be- 
inferred from the unanimous declaration of 
the Scotch bishops. The proprietors, by 
whom the schools are paid, protest against 
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the change you propose. The maintenance 
of the present system in its integrity will 
not interfere with your extending the 
means of education where extension may 
be required. The separation of the parish 
schools from the Church is protested 
against by all the ministers and congrega- 
tions of the Church, as well as by almost 
all the present schoolmasters, because it 
would involve the virtual withdrawal of all 
guarantee for the religious character of 
education in Scotland, while it dealt a 
heavy blow and great discouragement to 
the Church itself. I implore the House to 
consent to the instruction which I now beg 
leave to move. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That”’ to the end of the Ques- | 


tion, in order to add the words ‘‘it be an | 
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cussed when it was before the House, but 
the form in which they were about to legis- 
late was extremely objectionable, and he 
was the more inclined to oppose it because 
he saw from a notice that had been given, 
what was intended to be adopted in the 
Council of New South Wales. In 1850 a 
Bill was passed, giving to the Legislative 
Councils of the Australian Colonies power 
to frame new constitutions for themselves. 
Under that statute the Legislative Council 
of Victoria had passed a Bill, the preamble 
of which recited that power had been given 
it to do so by the statute of 1850, but 
then the Bills passed by the Legislative 
Council overleaped and transcended the 





| powers contained in the Act of 1850, pre- 


suming to repeal numerous Imperial sta- 
tutes, and also to invest the Council with 


Instruction to the Committee to divide the ee great many powers which it did not now 


Bill into two Bills ; the one relating to the 
Parochial Schools, the other to the New | 
Schools contemplated by the Bill,’’ instead | 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words | 
proposed to be left out stand part of ae 
Question.” 

Tue Eart or DALKEITH moved the | 
adjournment of the debate. | 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, at that | 
late hour (it being half-past twelve o’clock), | 
he would not oppose the Motion, as there | 
seemed no likelihood of ending the diseus- | 
sion that night. | 

Mr. COWAN said, he hoped the Go- | 
vernment would allow the debate to be | 
continued on Monday next, which was 
agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


VICTORIA GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL moved for | 
leave to bring in a Bill to enable Her Ma- 
jesty to assent to a Bill, as amended, of | 
the Legislature of Victoria, ‘‘ to establish 
@ constitution in and for the colony of Vic- 
toria.”” 

Mr. LOWE said, he was very sorry to | 
be obliged to trouble the House at that | 
late hour with two or three observations, 
but the great importance of tle question, 
and the novelty, as well as the very unde- 
sirable nature of the course about to be 
adopted, must be his excuse for doing so. 
The noble Lord gave notice of a Bill to 
enable Her Majesty to assent to an Act of 
the Legislative Council of Victoria as that 
Act had been amended. This was a very 
extraordinary Motion. He would say no- 
thing now of the Bill, which could be dis- 
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possess, and which nothing but an Act of 
Parliament could confer upon it, while it 
likewise in many respects altered the rela- 
tion of the Legislative Council to the Im- 
perial Legislature. This Bill the Legisla- 
tive Council of Victoria had no more autho- 
rity to pass than had any small knot of 
persons assembling together in a room in 
the colony and calling themselves a public 
meeting. The Legislative Council, how- 
ever, took it upon itself to pass this Bill, 
reciting the limited powers given to it by 
Parliament ; and then, being conscious that 
it had exceeded those powers, it sent home, 
together with this Act, a short Act, which 
it suggested that Parliament should pass, 
in order to legalise what it had done. 
Now, it would be most inconvenient, as well 
as not very creditable, for the British Par- 
liament to accede to such a request, while 
it would also be most inexpedient as an ex- 
ample to the other colonies. Certain limit- 
ed powers having been granted to the Le- 
gislative Council, it ought to have confined 
itself strictly within its authority; and 
whatever was wanted beyond those consti- 
tutional powers should take the form of a 
gift and concession from the Imperial Par- 
liament to the colony, instead of the colony 
taking it in a shape that was illegal and 
void, and then sending its Act home, ae- 
companied by another short Act, asking 
Parliament to confirm and ratify its irre- 
gularity. If this Motion had been for a 
Bill to assent to the Act of the Legislative 
Council of Victoria, the course pursued by 
the Government would have been suffici- 
ently objectionable; but it was more ob- 
jectionable still, because it was not merely 
a Bill to enable Her Majesty to grant Her 
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consent, but really a Bill to enable the 
Legislative Council to pass that which it 
had set up, though utterly void of law. 
The House was therefore asked, in fact, 
to give validity to a law which the Legisla- 
tive Council had no authority to make, 
and which Her Majesty had no power to 
agree to, The matter, however, did not 
stop there. The Legislative Council of 
Victoria, having passed an Act which it 
had no power to pass, and then sent it 
home to be made valid, the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) did not approve of 
certain portions of this Colonial Act, and 
thought it not advisable to adopt them ; 
and, therefore, he had amended the Colo- 
nial Act by striking out those objectionavle 
portions of it and inserting others in their 
place; and then he asked Parliament to 
pass a Bill to enable Her Majesty to as- 
sent, not to the Act which the Colonial 
Legislature had adopted, but another one 
which the noble Lord had devised. An 
Act when thus altered was no longer the 
same measure, but must be regarded as an 
entirely new one, and therefore the Act 
now proposed to be legalised could not be 
considered as the Bill that was passed by 
the Legislative Council of Vietoria. As 
the noble Lord had amended this Act, he 
presumed tbat the House of Commons could 
also amend it. If not, the simple effect 
would be to deprive the House of the power 
of amending an Act of its own, because 
the Act would be as much the Act of that 
House as if it had never passed the Legis- 
lature of Victoria, that Legislature never 
having had power to pass it. They were, 
therefore, involving themselves in a mass 
of inextricable confusion, difficulty, and 
anomaly, and they were placing the House 
of Commons in a situation in which it ought 
not to be placed—namely, in the situation 
of submitting to the dictation of a colonial 
assembly as to what laws it should pass. 
Ile objected, therefore, entirely to the 
course which the noble Lord proposed to 
pursue, but he would suggest two courses, 
either of which would be free from any 
objection in principle. The noble Lord 
might stand upon the Act of 1850, and 
say to the Legislative Council of Victoria, 
**You have exceeded your powers; you 
have done that which you had no right to 
do, and I therefore send back the Act, in 
order that you may amend it.” But, as 
the case was one of emergency, the noble 
Lord might also introduce a Bill vesting 
in the Governor General of the Austra- 
lian Colonies power to assent to the 
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Act so amended at once in the name of 
Her Majesty. That Bill might also be 
coupled with another making such conces- 
sions to the Colonial Legislature as the 
Legislature had assumed to itself without 
the authority of Parliament, and giving to 
it the land fund, and anything else which 
the noble Lord thought it ought to have. 
The other course would be to do in effect 
what we were now asked to do in substance 
—namely, to sweep away the machinery of 
enabling Her Majesty to assent to a Bill 
which the Colonial Legislature had never 
passed, and to legislate directly on the 
subject. If the noble Lord thought the 
House ought to make a constitution for the 
colony, let them do it, but let them have 
the question brought fairly before them, 
so that they might know what they were 
about. He protested against the plan of 
passing a Bill to enable Her Majesty to 
assent, not to a Bill that had been passed 
by the Legislature of Victoria, but to an- 
other and a different Bill which, even had 
it been passed by that Legislature, had been 
passed by it ultra vires. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he did not 
think that either of the courses proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman would be prefer- 
able to that which the Government desired 
to adopt. The hon. Gentleman was mis- 
taken in supposing that it was proposed 
to insert in this Bill provisions which the 
Legislature of Victoria had not sanctioned, 
but the hon. Gentleman was quite correct 
in stating that the enactments of the Legis- 
lature of Victoria were ultra vires, that 
they interfered with certain Imperial Acts, 
and that they touched upon matters which 
were strictly within the provinc’ of Her 
Majesty and Parliament. He proposed, 
therefore, to take generally the Bill of the 
Legislature of Victoria as far as concerned 
its own constitution, but to omit certain 
proposals which would limit the power 
vested in the Crown of disallowing the 
Acts passed by the colonies. The Bill, 
therefore, although it would certainly not 
contain all that the Legislature of Victoria 
had proposed, would not contain anything to 
which it had not given its assent, and thus, 
in his opinion, would be within the powers 
given by Parliament to the Australian 
colonies to form constitutions for them- 
selves. It must be recollected that both 
of these constitutions arrived in this coun- 
try during the last recess. If they had 
been sent back they could not have arrived 
in time to give validity to these Bills in 
the course of this Session. The hon. 
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Gentleman said they would get into inex- 
tricable confusion, because a similar course 
would be pursued with regard to other 
colonies. With regard to New South 
Wales, it was quite true a_ similar 
course would be adopted ; but the constitu- 
tion proposed by the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales differed in some im- 
portant respects from that proposed for 
Victoria. In Victoria, for instance, it was 
proposed that a Legislative Council should 
be elected, in New South Wales, that the 
Legislative Council should be nominated 
by the Crown. With regard to the Legis- 
lative Council, the Government thought it 
right that the wishes of the colony should 
be consulted ; but when the Bill was pass- 
ed with regard to Victoria and with re- 
gard to New South Wales he did not ap- 
prehend there would be any difficulty about 
the other colonies. With regard to Van 
Diemen’s Land, they had already a consti- 
tution which was strictly within the powers 
given by the Act of 1850, and that consti- 
tution having been laid before the two 
Houses of Parliament, had already been 
confirmed and approved by Her Majesty 
in Council. With respect to South Aus- 
tralia, the constitution was agreed to, but 
the Council afterwards had several dis- 
cussions and divisions, the result of which 
was a desire to indulge the Legislative 
Council in their wish to have it referred 
back to them; and, accordingly, the mat- 
ter was referred back, with discretion to 
the Governor to propose to the colony, 
whether elective or nominative, a Council 
in such a form that he might be able to 
consent without further reference to Par- 
liament. But he thought it inconvenient 
to send this proposal to Victoria and New 
South Wales to, be re-discussed, when it 
appeared their mind upon the subject was 
not changed. He should be quite ready, in 
discussing these several Bills, to point out 
in what way he thought they ought to 
pass. As the hon. Gentleman said the 
schedules would be open to discussion, and 
if hon. members should think parts of 
those schedules ought to be omitted, it was 
in the power of Parliament to alter them, 
though, of course, it was a matter of dis- 
cretion whether they would do so. With 
respect to general legislation upon this 
subject, he would only say that a great 
desire was expressed in Australia that the 
management of the waste lands, and the 
revenues arising from them, should be at 
the disposition of the Colonial Govern- 
ment. It was a matter upon which the 
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Australian colonies set great value, ard it 
would be most convenient if a Bill for that 
purpose were carried into effect. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, he thought the 
difficulties pointed out by the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) had not 
been answered by the noble lord. The 
passing of a Bill to enable Her Majesty to 
assent to a portion and not the whole of 
the Bill of the Colonial Legislature was a 
course which, in his opiniou, was open to 
very grave doubt. As he understood the 
law, a Bill sent to that House from the 
colonies must be assented to in its entirety, 
and not partially. He understood a part 
of the Bill was not to be assented to, as it 
was a matter which the Colonial Legisla- 
ture had no power to frame a Bill upon. 
He thought, therefore, the noble lord ought 
not to press the Bill without further con- 
sideration. When the Bill came from the 
Colonial Legislature it was an entire 
thing ; and he did not think it was com- 
petent upon principle, or, if competent, he 
considered it would be extremely incon- 
venient, that the noble lord should intro- 
duce a Bill to enable the Crown to assent 
to the valid part of the Colonial Bill, and 
to reject the other. 

Mr. LOWE said, it was not his inten- 
tion to oppose the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he was quite 
opposed to the introduction of the Bill, as 
it was not the Bill of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture, but a new Bill altogether. 

Mr. J. BALL said, the Bill which the 
noble lord was about to introduce did not 
alter any portion of the Bill which had 
been passed by the Colonial Legislature. 
It was simply proposed that certain por- 
tions of the Colonial Bill should be omitted. 

Leave given. Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Lord Jonn Russert and Mr. Jonn 
Bau. 

Bill read 1°, 

The House adjourned at half past One 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 11, 1855. 


Mrinvtes.] Punic Bitrs.—1* Leases and Sales 
of Settled Estates; Ecclesiastical Property 
(Ireland). 


LEGAL MEASURES — TESTAMENTARY 
JURISDICTION BILL— TENANTS’ COM- 
PENSATION BILL. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS rose to put 
some questions to his noble and learned 
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Friend on the woolsack relative to certain 
legal measures now before Parliament ; 
and his first question would have reference 
to the Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill. 
Their Lordships were aware that the sub- 
ject involved in that Bill, having been very 
fully considered before a Select Committee 
of that House, a measure was prepared 
last Session, which, after receiving the 
sanction of their Lordships, was sent down 
to the other House of Parliament. The 
House of Commons, however, did not pass 
the measure into law; it had, however, 
been introduced into that House in the 
present Session. It appeared to him that 
the proper course to have pursued this 
Session would have been to have reintro- 
duced the Bill in their Lordships’ House ; 
but that not having been done, it became 
necessary to call upon his noble and learned 
Friend to state what were the intentions of 
the Government with respect to the other 
branches of the Ecclesiastical Courts. He 
wanted to know what was to become of 
the Arches’ Court; and he hoped the 
noble Lord would be able to hold out to 
them an assurance that they would not be 
called upon to offer any opinion upon indi- 
vidual features in the proposed plan of 
legal reform until the whole plan had been 
submitted to them. A promise had been 
made that a general plan for reform of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts would be brought 
forward. Up to this time, however, that 
promise had not been fulfilled. Now, 
what he feared would take place was 
this, that the Testamentary Jurisdiction 
Bill would pass in some shape or other, 
without their having had an opportu- 
nity of considering the general scheme, 
unaffected by the decision of the other 
House of Parliament upon a most import- 
ant part of it. No one could form a satis- 
factory opinion as to whether a measure 
was applicable to the whole jurisdiction 
without a knowledge of all its features. 
In reference to the Testamentary Jurisdic- 
tion Bill there was some reason to com- 
plain that no information had been given 
by Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
amount of compensation to be paid under 
it. He had heard it, however, estimated 
at from 140,000/. to 150,000/. Now, that 
was a very large sum of money, and would 
have to be paid by the suitors from esti- 
mated savings in other directions. At 


the same time he could not help thinking 
that it required a great deal of sound 
argument to show how such a burden could 
be properly placed upon the suitors at all. 
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He also wished to make a few remarks 
upon the subject of fees paid to solicitors 
to the Court of Chancery. When he had the 
honour of holding the seals of office, he had 
approved of a certain scale of fees for the 
solicitors practising in his Court. His 
noble and learned Friend behind him (Lord 
Lyndhurst) had, however, disapproved of 
that seale, and its revision was contem- 
plated by the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack. Now, speaking generally 
on the subject, he would say that it was 
much easier to increase a scale of charges 
than to reduce one after it had subsisted 
for a certain period. The complaint—and 
no doubt the just complaint—of the soli- 
citors, was, that while there was a great 
deal of unimportant and easily executed 
business for which they were too well re- 
munerated, there was, on the other hand, 
a great deal of business well executed for 
which they were not adequately paid. The 
next question to which he wished to direct 
their Lordships’ attention was the Tenants’ 
Compensation (Ireland) Bill, which had 
been brought into the other House of Par- 
liament, and which contained a retrospec- 
tive clause, giving compensation for im- 
provements effected within a certain period. 
A measure on that subject also had been 
before their Lordships, and referred to a 
Select Committee. Now, it had always 
been pointed at the Government of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) that 
they had introduced a measure embodying 
a retrospective clause. It certainly was 
impossible to deny the fact ; and therefore 
in that respect the Government of that day 
and of this stood upon precisely the same 
footing. For himself, however, he might 
say, that he had been always opposed to 
the principle of such a clause, and that his 
opinion had never for a moment undergone 
any variation; still when he found that 
the Government of which he was 2 Mem- 
ber had adopted such a clause cireum- 
scribed and defined within certain narrow 
limits, he did not consider himself at liberty 
to stand in the way of that Bill being 
passed into law. That Bill, however, did 
not pass through the other House of Par- 
liament. A Bill on the same subject and 
containing a retrospective clause had been 
during the present Session introduced into 
the other House of Parliament ; and he 
hoped it would be explained whether the 
Government had come to any definite con- - 
clusion with reference to that Bill, and if 
they had, he hoped they. would abide by 
them. He thought it might have been 
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reasonably expected, holding the views | appoint a number of chief clerks. He had 
which they did, that the Government itself had some experience of equity business in 
would have come forward with a measure, | Ireland—and there was no reason for be- 
and endeavoured to have carried it through. | lieving that since then it was on the in- 
Instead of that they had left the matter | crease, except, perhaps, by the business of 
in the hands of a private individual—an | the Incumbered Estates Court; but when 
hon. and learned Gentleman—who was | he was there he would venture to say that 
known to hold very strong opinions in favour | the judicial power was fully adequate to 
of a retrospective allowance for the improve- | discharge all the business that came before 
ments of tenants in Ireland. The conse-|it. He ventured to say that the Chan- 
uence was, that a measure had been intro- | cellor and the Master of the Rolls were 
Zoek, which was now travelling up to; quite competent to transact the whole 
their Lordships, and which, in all likeli- (Judicial business of Ireland. He trusted, 
hood, would lead to a difference of opinion | therefore, that any measure which the 
between the two Houses, At the same, Government might have in contemplation 
time, he was bound to add, that should | to afford increased facilities for the trans- 
the measure come up to their Lordships | action of equity business in Ireland, would 
in the same form as that which had pre- | not be incumbered by the appointment of 
viously received their sanction, and limited judges who were not required. With 
and circumscribed as it was before, he regard to the Incumbered Estates Court, 
could not feel justified in opposing, al-, he would observe, that it was very unwise 
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though he could not regard it even then 
with favour. But in the shape in which 
the Bill obtained a second reading from 
the House of Commons, he would state at 
once that it was one which he never could 
approve of, nor could any one that had 
retained the slightest regard for the rights 
of property. He would pledge himself to 
show, when the measure came before their 
Lordships, that there was not the slightest 
fonndation for the assumption that any 
rule of equity had ever been propounded, 
or that there was any case in equity 
producible, sanctioning the principle con- 


tained in the clause in the Bill granting | 


compensation for retrospective improve- 
ments. As for the subject of the Irish 
Court of Chancery, which had been taken 
up by an hon. and learned Friend of his, 
whose talents were very great, and for 
whom he entertained a great respect, he 
must say he could not at all agree with 
the Bills which had been introduced by 
him; and he most earnestly hoped that 
any measure to be introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, altering the constitu- 
tion of the Irish Court of Chancery, would 
not be based upon a supposed analogy of 
the Irish and English courts. 
stood that it was proposed to create in 
Ireland three Vice Chancellors and to abo- 
lish the offices of the Masters. Now there 
could be no doubt that the creation of 
three Vice Chancellors was not called for 
by the state of business in Ircland, 


England they were of necessity appointed, 
but not in lieu of the Masters, in whose 
place, and for the fulfilment of whose du- 
ties, it had only been deemed requisite to 


Lord St. Leonards 


He under- | 


In| 


to make Ireland the subject either of ex- 
perimental or exceptional legislation. Let 
her be governed by the law which was 
common to both countries. If the rule 
with regard to incumbered estates which 
was adopted in Ireland were a good one, 
let it be applied to England also ; but whe- 
ther such a court should be established for 
either country at all, involved, in his opi- 
nion, considerations relative to property 
the most momentous ever raised before 
Parliament; but he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would act with great caution in 
adopting the Incumbered Estates Court, 
with its present provisions, as a part of 
the Court of Chancery. Looking at all 
the measures to which he had referred, he 
contended that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to take them up, and to perse- 
vere with them until they became law. 

Lorp LYNDHURST wished to explain 
that his objections to the present scale of 
fees in the Court of Chancery was based 
upon this principle: that costs were taxed 
according to the length of the proceedings; 
so that a bounty was thus held out to 
solicitors to lengthen proceedings as much 
as possible, and their interests and the in- 
terests of the suitors became consequently 
opposed. What he desired to see brought 
about was, that the scale of remuneration 
should have regard not for the length of 
proceedings, but for the value of work 
done. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS was very much 
afraid that result could not be brought 
about. It was easy to estimate quantity, 
but it was much more difficult to estimate 
quality. 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he! 


had no right or inclination to complain of | 
the questions which his noble and learned 
Friend had put to him, and he would 
endeavour to answer him with the same 
frankness with which he had asked them. 
The first question related to the Bill now 
pending in the other House, for the im- 
provement of the Testamentary Courts. 
His noble and learned Friend had com- 
plained, as he understood, that the Bill | 
ought to have been introduced in that 
House this Session as it had been last. 
The reason for the Government adopting | 
their present course was, that the Bill 
having been a by their Lordships last | 
Session, and thrown out by the other | 
House, it was thought more desirable it 
should be approved by that House before 
it was introduced for their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. He had every reason to be- 
lieve that in the form in which it now 
stood it would receive the sanction of the 
other House,’ and it could then be dis- 
cussed by their Lordships with greater 
facility, inasmuch as its material points 
had been already fully considered in the 
last Session. The noble and learned Lord 
had inquired what was the amount of com- 
pensation. He (the Lord Chancellor) was 
not prepared to avswer as to the exact 
amount. He certainly did not think it 
was so much as 140,000/.—he thought it 
was not more than 100,000/.—but, be it 
what it might, no additional charge upon | 
the suitors would be imposed to meet it; | 
because the fee, called the ‘‘ proctor’s fee,”’ | 
now paid upon every probate, would be | 
continued until the compensation had been 
defrayed, and it was calculated—though 
calculations were sometimes deceptive— 
that they would be sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The only hardship on the suitors | 
would be, that, instead of the fee being 
removed at once, it would be continued for 
a few years longer. A similar Bill to the 
present had been prepared for Ireland, 
with some slight modifications, but it had 
been thought advisable to postpone the in- 
troduction of that Bill until the other had 
been disposed of. He agreed, to a certain 
extent, that reforms in the other branches 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, having re- 
ference to divorce and clergy discipline, 
ought, in order to make the reform of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts compicte, to be dealt | 
with at the same time; but still they | 
were subjects which stood upon their | 
own footing, irrespective of the other | 
branches of reform. He had had the, 
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honour to introduce a Bill last Ses- 
sion upon the subject of divorces; but it 
was not considered expedient to carry it 
further at that time. The Testamentary 
Jurisdiction Bill not having passed the 
House of Commonhs, that Bill would be in- 
troduced in the present Session without 
any alterations. He next came to the 
Clergy Discipline Bill. In the first place, 
he contended that there was no necessary 
connection between that and the other two 
subjects. It was a subject of a purely 
ecclesiastical nature. It might be per- 
fectly right to dispose of the two former, 
although the latter remained untouched ; 
but that had not been the course follow- 
ed by the Government. It had prepared 
a new Clergy Discipline Bill, which had 
heen submitted to some of the Bishops, 
a portion of whom had approved of it, 
while others, he was bound to say, had 
expressed disapproval. Within the last 
few days he had been engaged—and should 
be engaged for the next few days—with 
the English Bishops to know the exact 
points of which they disapproved. The 
Bill would, no doubt, receive material mo- 
dification from their suggestions, but it 
was in a state of forwardness which en- 
abled him to state that it would be ready, 
when such modifications were made, to be 
laid upon the table of the House. The 
next question of his hon. and learned 
Friend related to the Irish Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill. He quite agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend that the ques- 
tion was a most important one. Tle could 
assure him that neither himself, nor, he 
believed, any of his colleagues, had any 
greater sympathy with the doctrine, ab- 
stractedly considered, of retrospective com- 
pensation, than his noble and learned 
Friend had. If it were erroneously sup- 
posed that that was a principle that might 
be acted upon in the abstract, aceording to 
the ordinary rules of equity in this coun- 
try, he (the Lord Chancellor) could not 
agree to such a principle, nor did he be- 
lieve that such a principle had ever been 
enunciated by an hon. and learned Friend 
of his in the other House, to whom re- 
ference had been made. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) had never communicated with 
his hon. and learned Friend on the sub- 


| ject; but he was sure that what his hon. 


and learned Friend had said was, that 

analogies for retrospective compensation 

might be drawn from decisions of Lord 

Eldon and Sir William Grant, in the 

ease of a person standing by and seeing 
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another building upon, and making im- 
provements upon land belonging to him, 
without taking means to prevent it. This 
analogy, very imperfect, was merely al- 
luded to in the course of the debate. He 
(the Lord Chancellor) had quite as little 
sympathy as his noble and learned Friend 
with the doctrine of retrospective compen- 
sation; but he was of opinion that the 
case of the Irish tenant was an exceptional 
case, which, for the peace of society, it 
might be important to deal with in an 
exceptional manner. That being the case, 
what had taken place? An hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman in the other House 
had introduced a Bill framed upon that 
principle, and going further than he trust- 
ed the Government would be disposed to 
go. A debate ensued, and the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to take the Bill upon 
themselves, provided the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman who introduced it would 
be satisfied with limiting the retrospec- 
tive compensation to an extent below that 
which was fixed upon when the Bill passed 
that House two years ago. They pro- 
posed to confine it to houses built by the 
tenant, and to roads and external fences 
made by the tenant. They also proposed 
to limit it to a certain defined period, the 
exact extent of which he did not recol- 
lect; but it was necessary that the work 
should have been done within a certain 
limited time. It was also proposed to ex- 
tend it to certain cases in which the land- 
lord should turn the tenant out of pos- 
session. However contrary to abstract 
principle it might be, and always protest- 
ing that it was a most difficult doctrine to 
justify, even when carried only to that 
limited extent, as a matter of compromise, 
the Government were willing to accede to 
it. His noble and learned Friend had ob- 
jected to the Court of Chancery being 
quoted as an authority on this subject; 
but he (the Lord Chancellor) did not think 
it was intended to be said that the Court 
of Chancery had done precisely the same 
thing, but merely, as he had already 
explained, that it afforded a sort of ana- 
logy for doing so. The doctrine was 
not the doctrine of the Court of Chan- 
cery only, but of the civil law and 
of common sense; because, if he stood 
by while a man was making improvements 
on his property, under circumstances which 
he knew must amount to a tacit encou- 
ragement on his part, that was held to 
be equivalent to an actual declaration that 
the person making the improvement might 
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go on with them. He would not say that 
was the case of the Irish tenant, but it 
furnished an analogy that in the course of 
argument it was very reasonable to use. 
The next question of his noble and learn- 
ed Friend had reference to six Bills which 
had been introduced into the other House 
by an hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had been the Irish Solicitor General under 
the Government of Lord Derby. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were sorry to see those 
Bills introduced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, not that they disapproved of 
the principles on which they were framed, 
but because they had issued a Commission 
to inquire into the state, impliedly, of the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland and of the 
Incumbered Estates Court, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the functions 
of that Court could be advantageously 
transferred to the Irish Court of Chan- 
cery. The Commission was directed to 
very learned persons in Ireland and Eng- 
land, and they had made very elaborate 
inquiries on the subject. Such of their 
Lordships as were connected with Ireland 
must know that the subject of their in- 
quiry interested, in a vast degree, all the 
community in Ireland; for, unpopular as 
that Court, to some extent, had been in 
its inception, there was nothing to which a 
greater portion of the community would 
listen with more sorrow than to a proposal 
that the powers exercised by that Court 
should be abruptly brought to an end. 
That Commission, the members of which 
were very eminent men, and who were 
well acquainted with the subject, had made 
a very full inquiry, and had issued a report 
containing various recommendations ; and 
he trusted that he should be soon able 
to lay a Bill on the table of the House 
to carry in: effect a great portion, if not 
the whole, o. those recommendations, and 
he could say that such Bill was in pre- 
paration. His noble and learned Friend 
asked if the Bill would extend to England, 
and he begged to inform him that it would 
not extend to England; but they ought 
not to stop short of a great reform be- 
cause, in the first instance, it had hap- 
pened accidentally to be forced upon their 
attention in Ireland. He was not able to 
say that they would be prepared to intro- 
duce such a Bill for England, neither 
would he say that they would not, but 
would only observe that a great deal of 
eare and consideration was necessary be- 
fore such a measure was introduced. Dif- 
ficulties might present themselves with 
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respect to England, requiring considera- | bered Estates Court was very great indeed, 
tion; and, therefore, he could not under- | not to those under its operation, but to all 
take to make any pledge on the subject. | those outside of its operation. The value 
He had thus disposed of all the questions | of real property throughout Ireland was 
asked by his noble and learned Friend, | affected by those operations, because the 
except the question of costs in the Court | forced sales in that Court led to the depre- 
of Uhancery. His noble and learned | ciation of the whole rental and property of 
Friend was wrong in supposing that the | Ireland, and because by a sale under that 
object of the Commission was to increase | Court a better title could be obtained from 
fees already settled—the question of fees|a person in debt than from a person who 
in the Court of Chancery had yet to be; was perfectly solvent. It was a state of 
inquired into, and it was now under con- | things that ought to be put an end to, and 
sideration. in altering the law no principle should be 

Lorp CAMPBELL thought that these adopted with respect to Ireland that would 
desultory discussions, without any Motion not be equally applicable to real property 
being before the House, respecting mea- in every other part of Her Majesty’s do- 
sures that were pending, was very incon- | minions; because it was not fair or wise 
venient. During the time he was con-|to say that property in Ireland should 
nected with the Government the practice | be treated in an exceptional manner. He 
pursued was, before any important ques-| wished he could feel confident that that 
tion was brought forward, to subject it to | principle would also be adopted with re- 
discussion by the leading Members of the | spect to the Tenants’ Compensation Bill. 
Government who were likely to take a/ He denied that Ireland now presented an 
part in the debates for carrying that mea- | exceptional case; and they should not ap- 
sure through. He did not think that that | ply a law to that country that was not 


course had been pursued by the present 
Government, although he had no doubt of 
their sincerity in seeking to attain a sound 
and an enlightened measure of law reform. 


He had no doubt that the affairs of the | 


country would be safe in their hands, 
and he was prepared to give them his 
sincere and disinterested support ; but he 
questioned whether they could successfully 
carry out any great measure of law reform, 
unless there was full concert between all 
the Members of the Government before 
that measure was brought under discus- 
sion in Parliament. He would, therefore, 


applicable to England or any other part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. It had 
been said that extraordinary cireumstances 
justified the application to Ireland of an 
exceptional principle. He did not admit 
that extraordinary circumstances would 
| justify the adoption of such a principle 
‘for permanent legislation; but even if 
they did, the extraordinary circumstances 
‘that had been urged as a justification had 
totally disappeared in Ireland. He had 
‘given notice of a Motion for certain re- 
_ turns with regard to the relations of land- 
‘lords and tenants in Ireland; and he was 


advise the Government that, before any| sure it would appear from those returns 
measure of law reform was proposed, they | that there were no more disputes there 
should be certain that all the Members of | than in any place else, that there was no 
the Government were prepared to support | litigation between landlord and tenant of 
the whole measure. any consequence in that country, and that 

Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE | there was the utmost confidence under the 
said, that not being acquainted with the present state of the law on the part of 
merits of the legal measures generally, he | the tenant who took land from a landlord. 
would not express any opinion upon them; | But there was not confidence amongst 
but with respect to the measures that re-| persons who wished to invest money in 
lated to Ireland, he wished to make a few | real property in Ireland in what might be 
observations. He had heard with great | the course of legislation. There was great 
satisfaction that the Government were de- | doubt and apprehension entertained by per- 
termined to act upon the Report presented, | sons who were going to purchase property 
though not published, and to do away with | in the Incumbered Estates Court in Ire- 
the anomalous state of the law which now | land, or who desired to invest their money 
prevailed in Ireland in reference to the|in property in Ireland, in consequence of 
Incumbered Estates Court, and to transfer | the Bills that had been introduced into the 
the business of that Court to the jurisdiction | House of Commons. He hoped the Go- 
of the Court of Chancery. The grievance | vernment would be unanimous in adhering 
arising from the operations of the Incum- | to sound principle, and that no principle 
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would be entertained by them except one! that bounty in some instances was held 
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that could be thoroughly maintained. If) back until the men rejoined their regi- 
there was any doubt entertained with re-| ments. Large deductions, too, were made 
spect to the condition of Ireland, the fair | for their kit and shell-jackets which was 
way was to appoint a Committee to inquire | also a source of great dissatisfaction. A 
into the state of Ireland at the present | great many of the men offered their ser- 
moment; but he asked of their Lordships | vices in last January to go to any part of 





not to legislate now for Ireland as for an | the world; but since then great discontent 


exceptional case. 


THE MILITIA. 

Lorp BERNERS moved, That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty for a Return of Regiments of Militia 
embodied in each month to the present 
time, stating the effective Foree of each 
when embodied and at the present time ; 
the Number who have volunteered hon 
each Regiment previous to and since their 
last training ; the Number re-attested 
within the month stated in circular, distin- 
guishing those retained for future training ; | 
and Number of those discharged in conse- 
quence of their wives and families becom- 


ing chargeable to their parishes. The | 


noble Lord said he was informed that those 


returns could be made out in a few hours, | 


He thought it was only right that their 
Lordships should know not only the pre- 


sent effective force of the militia, but also | 
the progress that had been made in the | 


embodiment of that foree since May last. 
He did not make the Motion in any hostile | 
spirit to the Government, but only for the | 
purpose of obtaining information. He! 


found by the papers that from May to Sep- | 
tember there were eighteen regiments em- 


bodied, and from September to December, | 
thirty-seven regiments, and since that time 
20,000 men. He wished to call the atten- | 
tion of the noble Lord the Secretary of 
War to one or two measures that were pre- | 
judicial to enlistment. Since the order of | 
the Minister of War had issued—the order 


that each private re-attested should receive | 


a bounty of 1/., a circular had been issued | 
which limited the payment of the bounty 


had been manifested at the deductions 
that were made from their pay. He hoped 
therefore the government would consider 
how far these causes of discontent could 
be removed. 

Lorp PANMURE had no objection 
whatever to the returns being made, but 
did not promise that it could be completed 
| within the time the noble Lord anticipated. 
| He was sorry to find that the noble Lord 
| had thought it necessary to revive a sub- 
| ject that had been already submitted to 
the House, and by the introduction of 
|which the ranks of the militia regiments 
had been to a certain extent depopulated. 
| The period of a month had been fixed 
upon in the circular in consequence of a 
' statement made to him by several officers 
of militia, that after a month’s absence 
amongst their friends, many of the men, 
, having spent their money, would volun- 
tarily return, therefore he had fixed in 
the circular one month as the period 
| during which, if they rejoined the force, 
the 1%, should be paid to them. In all 
arrangements of that kind some definite 
period must be fixed, but a circular of that 
kind was not to be considered as unalter- 
able. In many instances the colonels of 
regiments had asked for a prolongation of 
| the time, stating that it would be of great 
| service in getting back a number of men, 
| and he had at once consented to prolong the 
| period for a fortnight. He had not been 
asked to grant a longer period than six 
weeks, though, if a longer period were 
necessary to get back men to the ranks of 
the militia, he should be ver y glad to give 
vit, but that must depend upon the repre- 





to cne month. It came within his know- | sentations of officers commanding the regi- 
ledge that the privates considered that | ments of militia. With regard to the 
order a great grievance. The promulga- | deductions referred to, the same practice 
tion of that circular had virtually stopped | prevailed without complaint in the regu- 
the enlistment, and he hoped the noble|lar army, and as of course they could 
Lord would be induced to extend the limit | not alter the arrangement with regard 
to four or six months, or remove the re-| to the militia without altering it also in 
striction altogether. The bounty, under! regard to the army, he could hold out no 
the original Act, was to be given to the| prospect of any change being made, and 
men after they had completed their twenty- | it was not deemed desirable to make a 
eight or fifty-six days’ training. That was | change in the practice with respect to the 
looked upon as a nominal but not a real | militia. 

bounty. He was informed that lls. of} Motion agreed to. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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ships to the subject of Estate Bills, and 
would conclude by laying on the table a 
Bill to provide for the cheaper and more 
expeditious granting of powers hitherto 
obtainable only through special Acts of 
Parliament. The noble and learned Lord 
said the necessity for the legislation he 
proposed arose from the fact—notorious 
to every one—that the greatest proportion 
of the landed estates in the country was 
held by persons who were not the absolute 
owners in fee simple, but who had only 
limited interests under marriage and other 
settlements ;—the consequence of the 
general use of settlements being that the 
present possessors of property had only 
life interests in it. Je would not stop to 
inquire whether it was a beneficial state of 
things, but he would take the facts as 
they stood ; merely observing that he 
thought that, on the whole, the limitation 
of property by marriage and other settle- 
ments had been conducive to the welfare 
of individuals and beneficial to the com- 
munity. Their Lordships need not, how- 
ever, speculate on the policy of scttlements 
of property ; but he desired them to con- 
template what had been the evil results 
from them. In consequence of the owner 
not being the absolute owner, he was not 
able to deal with his property in the most 
beneficial manner, sometimes for himself 
or his family, and in other instances for 
the community at large. It was usual in 
settlements to give a power to grant agri- 
cultural leases, but something more was 
wanted ; settlements frequently omitted 
to provide for leases for the working of 
mines, &c. ; sometimes the power of grant- 
ing long building leases was wanting, and 
in other cases powers were required for 
exchanging or for selling a portion of the 
estate and investing the proceeds in land 
more advantageously situated. In well- 
drawn settlements these matters were 
generally provided for by anticipation, but 
it often happened, especially in small 
estates, that they were overlooked. How 
was this want at present remedied ? 
By a very objectionable and expensive 
course—by the very objectionable mode 
of obtaining the required powers by pri- 
vate and special Acts of Parliament—by 
privilegia granted to meet each case. 
Although these Acts of special legislation 
were managed very ably by his noble 
Friend (Lord Redesdale) the Chairman of 
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| Committees, yet even he would admit that 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
wished to call the attention of their Lord- | 
| was referred to two Judges by a standing 
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they were attended with great difficulties. 
Before such a Bill was allowed to pass, it 


order of their Lordships’ House; that, he 
thought, involved the inconvenient course of 
mixing up judicial and legislative matters, 
and it was incumbent on their Lordships 
to make some better provision in regard to 
this class of Bills. Again, these private 
bills were attended with great expense. 
He had a list of sixteen cases of private 
bills taken at haphazard within the last 
five years, and he found that the average 
cost of each of these sixteen bills, which 
were for leasing, for sales in exchange, or 
for mining, was 1,2701. There were four- 
teen or fifteen of these bills every year 
brought in ; so that from 17,0001. to 
20,0001. a year was spent on this species 
of private legislation to enable parties to 
do what they ought to have the power of 
doing without an Act of Parliament. But 
that was not all; for though 1,200/. was 
the average cost, persons having small 
properties were absolutely debarred from 
obtaining the required powers, except at a 
ruinous cost, yet it was as important to 
the owner of a settled property of 200/. or 
3001. a year to make the most of it, as to 
the owner of a property of 100,000/. a 
year. The expense was, in fact, a bar to 
such applications, and it was a mockery to 
tell the owner of a small property that he 
could get relief. That being the state of the 
case, what was the remedy to be found? He 
saw no difficulty in recommending one 
which experience had already approved in 
analogous cases, by enabling similar things 
to be done without the interference of the 
Legislature. By the Ecclesiastical Leases 
Bill, ecclesiastical persons requiring the 
power of leasing were enabled to do so. 
A similar power was given in the Charities 
Act of two years ago, and the Charity 
Commissioners had reported that these 
clauses had been exercised with great 
benefit. The Municipal Corporations Act 
gave similar powers. It might, of course, 
be said that these cases were not those of 
tenants for life, but they stood in the same 
eategory as the cases to which he now 
referred, and afforded an illustration of the 
kind of provision which those who had 
limited interests in property demanded. 
It was a rule with his noble friend the. 
Chairman of Committees that, if an ap- 
plication for an Estate Bill came before him 
recommended by the Court of Chancery, 
it was adopted. [Lord RepespaLte: That 
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was not an absolute rule.] No, but that 
was the ordinary rule. 
any person whose necessities required that 
powers should be given of leasing either 
agricultural or mining property, of grant- 
ing building leases, or the sale or exchange 
of property, should apply at once in a 
summary manner in the Court of Chan- 
cery to one of the Judges at chambers. 
The Judge, if he approved, could give the 
requisite authority at once, and his au- 
thority would be just as good as if an Act 
of Parliament were passed. The result 
of this change would be a saving of some 
20,0007. a year, besides the facilities 
which would be afforded for the advantage 
of property as well as the present pos- 
sessors. The Bill which he proposed to 
lay on the table had one further object. 
He thought that a tenant for life should 
have the power of leasing without apply- 
ing to the Court of Chancery. This was 
not new legislation, for it was so old as the 
time of Henry VIII., at which period ten- 
ants for life were empowered to grant 
leases for 21 years. He proposed by this 
Bill to enable tenants for life, unless where 
the settlement forbade such a power, to 
grant agricultural leases for a term, not of 
21 years, as was done by the Act of Henry 
VIII., but for a term not exceeding 14 
years. In the case of mining leases, he 
proposed that a certain portion of the rent 
should be retained for the benefit of the 
inheritance. The noble and learned Lord 
then presented, A Bill to facilitate leases 
and Sales of Settled Estates. 

Lorp LYNDHURST thought the coun- 
try would be very much indebted to his 
noble and learned Friend for the introduc- 
tion of this Bill. The expense of obtain- 
ing Acts of this kind, as stated by his 
noble Friend, was hardly credible, though 
he new of his own knowledge that in the 
ease of a noble Lord in that House, who 
found it necessary to apply to Parliament 
for certain Acts granting him leasing and 
other powers, which he considered neces- 
sary, the cost of obtaining them exceeded, 
he believed, the sum of 5,000/.; while in 
another case the cost of passing the requi- 
site Acts of Parliament amounted to some- 
thing more than 6,000/7. The observation 
of his noble and learned Friend was ex- 
ceedingly just when he declared that the 
expense of these Bills was such that the 
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owners of small estates, who might be | 
equally entitled to obtain powers from | 
Parliament, were excluded from privileges | 
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| tained, so that the present system operated 
He proposed that | 


with the utmost injustice. His noble and 
learned Friend had also stated with great 
propriety that there could be no objection 
to give this power to the Court of Chan- 
cery instead of vesting it in the Legisla- 
ture, because everybody knew that if a 
case was recommended by the Court of 
Chancery to this House it passed the 
Legislature almost as a matter of course. 
He thought, therefore, that giving the 
Court of Chancery the power of dealing 
with these applications instead of recom- 
mending proceedings to that and the other 
House, was a proper provision. The 
principle involved in the Bill had been over 
and uver again recognized by Parliament, 
and he thought that their Lordships could 
have no objection to adopt it. As to the 
psrticular clauses, of course they had as 
yet no opportunity of judging of these, 
but he highly approved of the principle 
and objects of the Bill, and believed it 
would be hailed with the greatest satisfac- 
tion by the whole country. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he did not 
think the whole expense of obtaining these 
Acts would be saved by the new scheme 
proposed. One great object which they 
would have to keep in view was that 
persons should retain the security they 
now had that the intentions expressed in 
their wills would be fairly and reasonably 
carried out. Under the present mode of 
procedure they certainly had that security, 
and no doubt the noble and learned Lord 
had taken care to provide that except 
where special and strong reasons existed 
for a different course, the arrangements 
contemplated by a testator should not be 
interfered with. As to the expense of 
obtaining these Acts it was unquestion- 
ably heavy in many instances, though he 
did not think, if the whole number were 
gone through, it would amount to any- 
thing like what the noble and learned 
Lord had stated. The heavy costs men- 
tioned by the noble and learned Lord 
behind him (Lord Lyndhurst) must have 
been occasioned by many more than one 
Bill. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST: Yes; in the 
one case there were five, and in the other 
six Bills; but in each instance they were 
applicable to one property. 

Lorp REDESDALE: That explana- 
tion set the matter in rather a different 
light. Many of these Acts were got for 
not more than 500/., and, unless under 


which the owners of larger estates ob-| special circumstances, he did not see why 
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they should necessarily amount to so high 
a sum as had been alluded to. 

Lorp CAMPBELL rose to express his 
entire concurrence in the principle of this 
Bill. The object in view was a most 
laudable one, and he earnestly desired that 
that object should be gained :—it would 
tend to the better cultivation of the soil, 
and add to the general prosperity of the 
community. No doubt the measure was 
framed with great caution, so as to guard 
against an improper interference with 
settlements, and against the conferring of 
powers not contemplated by testators : 
has an example, he would refer to the Bill 
of Sir Thomas Wilson, as to which Par- 
liament, by repeated decisions, had ex- 
pressed its belief that Sir Thomas Wilson, 
by granting powers of leasing with respect 
to certain estates, and witholding them in 
other cases (although he did not expressly 
forbid them), really indicated his wish that 
they should not be granted. Would the 
powers of enclosure sought for by the heir 
of Sir Thomas Wilson be granted under 
this Bill? He hoped not. He hoped 
that the repeated decisions of the two 
Houses of Parliament upon the construc- 
tion of the will would not be reversed, and 
that they should not unhappily live to see 
Hampstead-heath covered with houses, 
streets, and squares. He viewed with 
satisfaction the introduction of the Bill 
and trusted it would meet with the appro- 
bation of all their Lordships and the 
support of the Government in the other 
House of Parliament. 

Bill read 1, 

House adjourned till Monday next. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 11, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusurc Brtts.—1° Thames Embank- 
ment and Railway. 

2° Downing Street Public Offices Extension, 

3° Newspaper Stamp Duties; Registration of 
Births, &c. (Scotland); Religious Worship, 


MILITARY ADMINISTRATION IN 
FRANCE—QUESTION, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that he had 
lately asked whether there would be any 
objection to lay upon the table the Report 
of the Commissioners who had been appoint- 
ed to inquire into the system of military 
administration in France; and he wished 
to know if the Government could now state 
whether that Report would be produced ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON stated, that 
Her Majesty’s Government had applied to 
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the French Government for permission to 
make inquiries into the detailed arrange- 
ments of the military departments in 
France, and their application had been 
received with the courtesy which might 
have been expected from a Government 
with whom our relations were of so friendly 
a character. He must say, however, that 
the inquiries which were made related to 
matters of so confidential a nature—to the 
internal arrangements and organisation of 
the French army—that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not think themselves justi- 
fied in laying the result of those inquiries 
before Parliament, without ascertaining 
whether the Government of France had 
any objection to such a course. 


THE BOARD OF ORDNANCE—MILITARY 
INVENTIONS—QUESTION., 

Mr. EWART wished to ask the Clerk 
of the Ordnance, what measures had been 
adopted by the Board of Ordnance for in- 
vestigating and deciding on mechanical and 
other inventions laid before them for the 
more vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
what has, so far, been the working of such 
measures ? 

Mr. MONSELL replied that, until 
lately, such inventions as those to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred had been 
investigated by a Committee consisting of 
ex officio Members, and which did not com- 
prise any Members who were appointed 
strictly on account of their scientific know- 
ledge. The late Secretary of War, the 
Duke of Newcastle, seeing that the then 
existing state of things was not satisfac- 
tory, added very considerably to the num- 
bers of the committee, and placed upon it 
many men whowere eminent for their scien- 
tific attainments, including Mr. O’Brien, 
professor of mathematics; Mr. Abel, in- 
structor in chemistry; Mr. Anderson, in- 
spector of machinery; Captain Boxer, Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, and Mr. Gregory. The 
committee had since been working very 
satisfactorily ; they held meetings two days 
in the week; and a sub-committee had 
been appointed for the purpose of elimi- 
nating those inventions which were really 
worth considering from the enormous mass 
submitted to the committee. During the 
six months previous to the commencement 
of the present year, 221 inventions were 
submitted to the old committee. From . 
the 30th of January to the 30th of April 
in the present year, 451 inventions had 
been submitted to the committee; there 
were now remaining for consideration, 181 ; 
the remainder had been disposed of. 
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TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES FROM THE 
EAST—QUESTION, 


Mr. GROGAN asked whether the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
any objection to state to the House the 
nature of a telegraphic despatch which 
was said to have been that day received 
from the East ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said: I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that there is 
no indisposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to publish, so far as may be con- 
sistent with their public duty, any informa- 
tion which they may receive from the East, 
and which may be of public interest. 1 
am informed that the substance of the 
telegraphic communication received to-day 
is in the evening papers. It refers to an 
attack which was made yesterday morning 
upon part of our lines by the Russians, 
and which was defeated with great gallan- 
try and success by our troops. Before 
sitting down, I will suggest one considera- 
tion to the House. The telegraphic de- 
spatches from the Crimea necessarily come 
in cypher. Now, everybody who is con- 
versant with these matters knows that if 
you have a cypher on one side, and a lite- 
ral translation of it on the other, the ey- 


pher will very soon be of no use whatever. | 


It is impossible, therefore, for the Govern- 
ment, in communicating intelligence which 
comes by telegraph in cypher, to give the 
exact words, or anything approaching to 
them. 


LORD RAGLAN—QUESTION. 


Lorp HOTHAM said, it would be in 
the recollection of those hon. Members 
who saw day by day the accounts of what 
was supposed to pass in the Sebastopol 
Committee-room, that in the course of his 
examination, the Duke of Newcastle pro- 
duced a despatch written by himself to 
Lord Raglan, containing the orders of the 
Government with respeet to the expedition 
to the Crimea, and the siege of Sebastopol. 
The production of that despatch necessarily 
created a desire to see the answer returned 
by Lord Raglan to it. The Committee, 
however, did not call for the production 
of that reply, but simply instructed their 
Chairman to communicate with the Go- 
vernment as to the propriety of its being 
produced. 
the Committee (Mr. Roebuck) had had 
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produce a copy of the despatch from Lord 
Raglan, he should not have a word to say; 
he should wait with patience and anxiety 
for the production of that despatch ; but, 
looking to the terms of the notice which 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
had given, he inferred that the Govern- 
ment, in their view of the interests of the 
public service, could only consent to the 
publication of extracts from the despatch. 
Now, as a general principle, where it was 
considered necessary that a correspondence 
between two parties should be published, 
the whole of the correspondence should be 
given to the world. Ile was aware, how- 
ever, that it was necessary in cases of this 
sort for the Government to exercise a con- 
siderable degree of reserve. That reserve 
he was prepared to respect; but the ques- 
tion arose whether the reserve thus im- 
posed upon the Government would enable 
them to lay before the public such portions 
of the despatch as should embrace a full 
and fair answer to the communication ad- 
dressed to Lord Raglan by the Duke of 
Newcastle? It was that feeling which 
induced him to ask the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government whether he could 
give the House an assurance that the 
extracts from the despatch, which he 
might think it consistent with his duty 
to lay on the table, would or would not 
materially alter the tenor and character 
of the despatch itself, and give a tole- 
rably fair and accurate account of the 
views of Lord Raglan with regard to those 
important subjects to which the despatch 
referred? If the noble Lord could give 
that assurance, it would be satisfactory to 
every one; but if, on the other hand, the 
noble Lord, in his desire to comply with 
the wishes of the Committee, was so re- 
strained by his sense of public duty, that 
he was able to give partial extracts only 
from the despatch, it was to be hoped that 
neither the Committee nor the House would 
call upon the Government to produce such 
portions of the despatch as would be con- 
sidered by any one meagre and inconelu- 
sive. While, on the one hand, they ought 
to be careful not to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of one party, they ought, on the 
other, to be equally careful not to inflict 
an injustice upon another party; and, 
above all, they should take care not to 


He presumed the Chairman of | publish important documents in such a 


shape as should create in the minds 


that communication with the Government, | of the public nothing but dissatisfaction 
and that the result was the notice which | and disappointment, and possibly do a 
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Viscount PALMERSTON : I have no 
doubt it will be in the power of the Go- 
vernment to give the despatch referred to 
in such a shape as will completely answer 
the object of the Committee, without doing 
the injustice the noble Lord seemed to 
fear. 


MAYNOOTH REPORT—QUESTION. 


Cotone. GREVILLE rose to put a 
question which arose out of statements 
that had been made respecting the Report 
of the Maynooth Commission—statements 
to the effect that the Report had been 
sent to Rome without the permission of the 
Commissioners, and that there the Report 
was garbled. He wished to ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether it was true 
that Mr. O’Ferrall, one of the Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the College of 
Maynooth, and the two secretaries to the 
Commission, had been summoned to London 
and examined as to the circumstances con- 
nected with the transmission of the evi- 
dence aud Report to Rome, and the 
alleged additions and alteration in the 
evidence, without the knowledge or sane- 
tion of the Commissioners ? 

Mr. HORSMAN: It is quite true that 
the gentlemen referred to in the question 
of the hon. and gallant Member have ar- 
rived in London, and have been examined 
relative to the evidence taken before the 
Maynooth Commissioners. I will state as 
briefly as I can the results of the inquiry 
which has been made by the Government. 
When the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner) brought forward 
his charges, I could only state in reply, 
that those charges did not appear to me to 
rest upon sufficient evidence; the informa- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman being, as I 
understood, anonymous. Subsequently, 
however, in consequence of what took 
place here and elsewhere, I was led to the 
conclusion that a general impression pre- 
vailed that those charges were very im- 
portant, and called for an inquiry on the 
part of the Government. Accordingly, on 
Monday last I told the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire that if he would be 
so good as to give me an opportunity of 
seeing the documents upon which he 
founded his accusations, I would make 
them, if necessary, the subject of an in- 
vestigation. I wrote the same day to Ire- 
land, requesting that the two secretaries 
to the Commissioners would come to Lon- 
don, bringing with them all the documents 
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the original transcript of the shorthand 
writer’s notes, and anything additional 
which they might be able to get from the 
printer. On Wednesday morning the hon. 
Member called on me, and showed me all 
the documents to which he had referred in 
his speech, and very fairly, fully, and can- 
didly stated to me the whole of the case 
upon which he had founded his charges. 
After he left me I saw the secretaries to 
the Commissioners, and asked them for their 
explanation. Subsequently, Mr. O’Ferrall, 
one of the Commissioners, and Mr. Thom, 
the printer, also arrived in London ; and I 
am, therefore, now able to state the result 
of the inquiry. The first charge made by 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
was expressed in the following terms— 


“Was the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment aware that in the return of the priests 
educated at Maynooth, made by the officer of the 
College, and published in the appendix to the 
Report, the full territorial titles were given to the 
Archbishop of Armagh as the ‘ Primate of all 
Ireland,’ and to Dr. Cullen as ‘ Apostolic Legate 
of the Pope,’ both of which designations were in 
open defiance of the Act of Parliament passed by 
the noble Lord the Member for London a few 
years ago? The law had thus been trampled 
upor, apparently with the sanction of the Com- 
missioners ; but the sanction was only apparent, 
because he was authorised by Lord Harrowby, 
one of their number, to say that these territorial 
titles did not appear in the return when given in 
evidence before them, and must have been inserted 
afterwards.” 


In answer to that, I will state to the House 
the real facts as they occurred. In page 
33 of their Report, the Commissioners 
say— 

“Tn order that we might learn the proportion 
of priests who had been educated at Maynooth, 
we sent to the president of the College a copy of 
Battersby’ s Catholic Directory, and requested him 
to mark off the names of those priests who had 
been educated at Maynooth.” 


I hold in my hand the original document 
sent to the President of the College, and 
as returned by him. The letter ‘*M”’ is 
written after the names of the priests who 
were educated at Maynooth, and in the list 
I find that certain Roman Catholic digni- 
taries are designated by their territorial 
titles. 1 think, therefore, that the state- 
ment that the document when put before 
the Commissioners had not those territo- 
rial titles is not correct. The explanation 


territorial titles is this:—In Battersby’s 
Catholic Directory, the catalogue of the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church 
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twenty-eight dioceses which exist in Ire- 
land there are only two in which terri- 
torial titles were given to the dignitaries of 
the Chureh. Dr. Twiss, who was properly 
described by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, being anxious that nothing 
objectionable should anpear in the Report, 
turned over the pages of the Directory, 
and having satisfied himself by looking at 
fourteen and fifteen that territorial titles 
were not given to the Roman Catholic dig- 
nitaries, instead of continuing his exami- 
nation through the whole list, he concluded 
that a territorial title was given to none. 
It was not until the return was printed in 
the appendix, and brought under the vigi- 
lant eye of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, that it was discovered that in 
two cases territorial titles were given. In 
those two cases the entry in the appendix 
is a literal transcript of the titles, as given 
in the Directory; and I have told the 
House the manner in which the thing oc- 
curred. The second statement made by 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
was— 

“That alterations had been made in the evi- 
dence, that the full territorial titles had been 
given on the third time of correction, while in the 
transcript of the shorthand writer’s notes the 
Roman Catholic bishops were only designated by 
their legal titles of bishops, and that they were 
afterwards inserted.” 


I hold in my hand the original transcript 
of the shorthand writer’s notes of the evi- 
dence of Dr. O’Hanlon—the evidence to 
which the hon. Member more particularly 
referred—and I find that every oue of the 
ten Roman Catholic bishops who are men- 
tioned are designated by their territorial 
titles. The explanation of the secretaries 
to the Commissioners is, that when a Ro- 
man Catholic came before the Commis- 
sioners and called a dignitary of his Church 
by his territorial title, they did not think 
they would be justified in refusing to let 
the witness give his evidence in his own 
words; but when a Protestant witness 
came forward and called a Roman Catholic 
bishop by a territorial title, they checked 
him at once. One of the witnesses exam- 
ined was the Rev. Mr. Leahy, now a Pro- 
testant clergyman, but formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest. I hold in my hand the 
original transcript of the shorthand writer’s 
notes of his evidence. Durirg his exam- 
ination he spoke of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Clonfert ; but Mr. West, one of 
the secretaries, with his own hand struck 
out the territorial title, and the evidence 
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was thus given to the printer. But Mr. 
Leahy, the Protestant clergyman, having 
received a proof of his evidence, himself 
reinserted the territorial title, which ac- 
cordingly appears in the evidence as print- 
ed. The strangest part of the statement 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire was this—that he had the authority 
of the Earl of Harrowby, one of the Com- 
missioners, for asserting that the territorial 
titles were inserted after the evidence was 
taken, without the authority of the Com- 
missioners. I can state to the House that 
Lord Harrowby’s recollection of what took 
place between the hon. Member and him- 
self differs considerably from that of the 
hon. Gentleman. Lord Harrowby has 
written a letter to me on the subject. I 
showed it to-day to the hon. Member along 
with all the other documents in my pos- 
session, and he requested me to read it 
to the House. It is to the following 
effeet— 


“My dear Sir—I find that a question is to be 
put to you to-night on the subject of some charges 
which have been brought by Mr. Spooner against 
the secretaries of the late Maynooth Commission, 
and as I have reason to believe that he supported 
those charges by reference to a conversation held 
with me, I am anxious that this opportunity 
should be taken for a clearer statement of the 
spirit at least of what passed between us than 
seems to have been conveyed. A few days before 
Mr. Spooner’s Motion he called me out of the 
House of Lords and told me that he had discover- 
ed that the evidence given before the Commission 
had been tampered with; that the ecclesiastical 
titles which Parliament had forbidden parties to 
assume had been admitted into our Report and 
evidence; that it had been ascertained by the 
indisputable testimony of some of the original 
transcripts, which by some strange accident had 
fallen into his hands, that these titles had been 
subsequently introduced into the printed evidence; 
that it appeared also, by a comparison of the same 
papers, that other and large alterations had been 
introduced subsequently to our last revise. He 
asked me if the Commission had sanctioned the 
assumption of these titles. My answer was— 
Certainly not; that we had been very careful on 
the subject, and my learned colleague, Dr. Twiss, 
particularly vigilant, so that I thought no such 
assumption could have escaped his observation. 
I told him that, the evidence having been returned 
by some of the witnesses after we had left Ireland, 
we had given it in charge to the secretaries to 
compare the evidence so returned with the shorte 
hand writer’s notes, and to admit what appeared 
to be mere clerical corrections, reserving for our 
consideration any more material changes; that I 
had not read through the evidence as finally laid 
on the table of Parliament for the purpose of 
comparing it with the original transcript, and 
therefore could not deny off-hand his assertion, 
but that I had no reason to doubt the fidelity and 
honour of the secretaries on whom this care de- 
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volved; but that at any rate, I said, laughing, he 
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must admit we had ample security in Mr. West, 
one of the secretaries, a good strict Protestant, 
against any such operations as he had described. 
‘'o the best of my recollection I warned my 
friend Mr. Spooner against mares’ nests in gene- 
ral, telling him that my experience had led me to 
the conviction that they abounded everywhere, 
and not less than elsewhere in Ireland, and not 
less than elsewhere among my good friends the 
Irish Protestants. This part of our conversation 
1 have not seen reported. If my authority has 
been quoted for the purpose of giving any other 
impression of the spirit of what passed between 
us than the above statement conveys, it must 
have been given under misapprehension of a few 
hasty words, listened to with strong previous im- 
pressions by the hearer, On other points you 
will be fully informed from other quarters ; but I 
should have been sorry if you had not had from 
my own pen an authoritative disclaimer of impu- 
tations cast upon honest and upright men, who 
had discharged a responsible and laborious duty 
with zeal, ability, and faitnfulness, and appearing 
to rest on my authority.” 

So far I think I may say that the assertion 
that the territorial titles were not in the 
original transcript, but were afterwards 
inserted without the authority of the Com- 
missioners, is totally incorrect. The next 
and most important statement made by 
the hon. Member was, ‘‘ That the evidence 
taken before Her Majesty’s Commission 
was sent by Dr. Cullen to Rome without 
Her Majesty’s consent, and without the 
knowledge of some of the Commissioners ; 
and that the document remained in Rome 
for several weeks, if not months. This 
happened while Parliament and the coun- 
try were anxiously awaiting the result of 
the inquiry; and the Report was being 
‘cooked’ with the view of making things 
pleasant.’’ Now, as to the fact of the 
evidence having been given by one of the 
Commissioners to Dr. Cullen, there is no 
doubt. That has been publicly admitted 
on more than one occasion by Lord Har- 
rowby, who has given such an explanation 
as he could for what was undoubtedly a 
great irregularity and impropriety ; and if 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
chooses to use a stronger phrase I do not 
wish either to explain or to extenuate it. 
But the question is, did the evidence in 
consequence undergo an alteration? The 
hon. Member speaks of two witnesses— 
Dr. Flanagan and Dr. 0’Hanlon—whose 
evidence, he says, has been greatly altered. 
The explanation is a very simple one. Dr. 
Flanagan and Dr. O’Hanlon were the 
first two witnesses examined by the Com- 
missioners; and the secretaries, in accord- 
ance with what they believed to be the 
usual practice, permitted them to correct 
their evidence in print. At their very 
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next meeting, however, the Commissioners, 
hearing of what had been done, gave di- 
rections that in future the printed evidence 
should not be given to the witnesses, but 
merely the original transcript from the 
shorthand writer’s notes, and that I believe 
was ever afterwards done. Dr. Flanagan 
was the first witness. He was examined 
upon merely formal points connected with 
the college arrangements. He is a very 
old man, infirm, nervous, and deaf, and 
the Commissioners had great difficulty in 
making the examination intelligible. When 
it was concluded, he himself was annoyed 
at seeing the confused state in which his 
evidence was. He asked permission to 
revise it, and endeavoured to do so on the 
printed paper; but, finding there was not 
room to make all the corrections he wished, 
he was allowed to write out the whole of 
his evidence, and return it in manuscript. 
The House recollects, of course, that he 
was examined upon purely formal points, 
The other witness referred to by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire was Dr. 
O’Hanlon. He also endeavoured to cor- 
rect his evidence on the printed paper ; 
but, finding that impossible, he asked and 
obtained permission to write it out with 
his own hand. The instruction given by 
the Commissioners to their secretaries was, 
that whenever a witness gave in his evi- 
dence with nothing but clerical corrections, 
it should be allowed to pass without notice ; 
but whenever material alterations were 
made, they were to be submitted to the 
Commissioners. That inspection was fol- 
lowed in the case of these two witnesses. 
In Dr. O’Hanlon’s case the rewritten evi- 
dence was submitted to the Commissioners 
by the secretaries on the 9th of December, 
1853, along with that of Dr. Flanagan ; 
the former because it had been rewritten, 
though the secretaries at the same time 
expressed their opinion that no alterations 
had been made in it; the latter, because 
it had been corrected in a manner which 
appeared to them ought not to be allowed. 
In the former case Lord Harrowby, by a 
letter dated December 12, 1853, allowed 
the rewritten evidence of Dr. O’Hanlon to 
be inserted ; in the latter case, where sub- 
stantial corrections had been made, and 
evidence inserted which had not been 
given, they refused to receive them. I 
beg the particular attention of the House 
to the dates which I am about to bring 
under their notice. The above letter was 


written by Lord Harrowby on the 12th of 
December, 1853. 


On the 3rd of January, 
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1854, orders were given for the printing 
of the evidence, including that of Dr. 
Flanagan and Dr. O’Hanlon. On the 9th 
and llth of the same month proofs of 
the evidence were delivered to the Com- 
missioners. On the 24th the types were 
distributed. On the 25th of April a letter 
was written by Lord Harrowby desiring 
that the evidence might be sent down to 
him to his mansion in the country. On 
that day it was bound up in the form in 
which it now appeared before the House, 
and was despatched to Lord Harrowby. 
It was in the month of May that the evi- 
dence was given to Dr. Cullen. In the 
month of October following Dr. Cullen 
went to Rome; and the evidence as it ap- 
peared in the blue book now on the table 
of the House was word for word the same 
as the original transcript from the short- 
hand writer’s notes in December, 1853. I 
am speaking on the authority of documents 
which are accessible to any hon. Member 
in this House, and which I showed to-day 
to the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire. There is no doubt, therefore, of 
the fact that, with respect to that portion 
of the evidence from which he quoted in 
his speech on the Maynooth grant, the 
types were distributed in the month of 
January, 1854, four months before the 
evidence was given to Dr. Cullen, and 
eight months before Dr, Cullen went to 
Rome ; and that, moreover, on comparing 
the original transcript of the shorthand 
writer's notes with the evidence, as printed 
in the blue book, neither alteration nor 
addition is discernible. There is only one 
other statement made by the hon. Member 
which I desire to notice. He said that to 
& question respecting the turbulent conduct 
of certain students at Maynooth, during 
periods of political excitement, the original 
reply was this:—‘* That such conduct was 
scarcely to be wondered at, when it was 
discovered that very many of those stu- 
dents were sent from dioceses such as that 
of Dr. M‘Hale, and the students imagined 
that such ebullitions were tolerable because 
they were in unison with the avowed prin- 
ciples of their patrons.’ ‘This answer,” 
added the hon. Member, ‘‘ appeared in the 
shorthand writer’s notes; but in the tran- 
script where it appeared the word ‘ irrele- 
vant’ had been marked against it, and 
the question and answer were left out in 
the printed Report.’’ Now, even if this 
were 80, the evidence had only been struck 
out; just as many answers given before 
the Committees of that House by the 
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permission of the Committee when they 
seemed to the witnesses, on reading them 
over, to be irrelevant. But, the whole of 
the transcript from the shorthand writer’s 
notes, which is now in London, has been 
examined; the shorthand writer himself 
has made a further examination of his ori- 
ginal shorthand notes; and both he and 
the secretaries have assured me that they 
cannot find any trace of such an answer 
having been given by any witness—that 
they do not believe it was given—and that, 
therefore, it could not have been erased. 
I wish to state these facts to the House 
without comment. The only remark I in- 
tend to make is this, that whatever may 
be said of Lord Harrowby, of the Com- 
missioners or of the Government, their 
position and character will sustain them; 
but it is far otherwise with the secretaries. 
Their good name is valuable to them, and 
when it has been insinuated, if not direetly 
asserted, that they have been guilty of a 
gross and culpable neglect of duty, I do 
feel that the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire will do them at least that justice 
to which they are entitled. If the hon. 
Member does not think, after the docu- 
ments I have shown him, that he was mis- 
taken in the charges he made the other 
night—if he thinks that further inquiry is 
necessary—lI can only state that the Com- 
missioners court that investigation, and the 
Government have not the slightest objec- 
tion to grant it. 

Mr. SPOONER hoped the House would 
grant him its indulgence after what had 
passed. His right hon. Friend, if he would 
still allow him to call him so, had placed 
him in a painful position. He was obliged 
to say, and he did it with great pain, that 
the letter of Lord Harrowby was full of 
inaccuracies, and he was now prepared to 
reassert in the strongest manner, that what 
he (Mr. Spooner) had stated on a former 
occasion, was exactly what passed between 
them. The noble Lord said, he merely 
gave the spirit of the conversation which 
passed; that, of course, was a matter of 
construction, but he (Mr. Spooner) had 
given, not the exact words, certainly—for 
that would be impossible, of any conversa- 
tion which was not written down at the 
time—but the substance of what passed, 
and that substance differed very much from 
what Lord Harrowby represented to be the 
spirit. He did not mean to impute to the 
noble Lord any intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, but he could show such inaccuracies 
in the letter, as to convince every one that 
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the noble Lord was under a great mistake, | without his knowledge or authority. That 
and did not give a gape 0 of what, was what ee to the House the other 
had taken place. The noble Lord gave as evening on his honour, and that was what 
one conversation that which was, infact, two he again stated as the fact. He was ready 
conversations—one in his own House, and to meet the noble Lord anywhere, and to 
one in the passage leading to the House of | assert the same thing in his presence ; and 
Lords. It — in " oe —_ | he was sure the noble Lord, on recollection, 
took place in his own House that the noble | would find, and would admit, that he the 
Lord had warned him (Mr. Spooner) against noble Lord had been inaccurate. He had 
‘mares’ nests ;”’ — which occasion - | had the honour of the noble Lord’s acquaint- 
(Mr. Spooner) answered that he would take | ance for many years, and he would fear- 
good care before he took any steps in the | lessly ask him, whether, from his personal 
matter. He (Mr. Spooner) informed the | knowledge of him, he thought that he (Mr. 
noble Lord that he had the facts of the | Spooner) we capable of wilful misrepre- 
dene a0 tan bess cule." ‘ain ths | jnlgn aah he' pp conliah’ tb aule 
that the noble Lord warned him against | Lord would, from his sense of truth, admit 
‘mares’ nests.’’ This was before the con- | he had not misrepresented what took place. 
versation in the House of Lords. The| He again asserted he was not mistaken, 
noble Lord, in his letter, admitted that | and it was on that assertion he now acted. 
* _ —_ = oy “ee a — of — a ae in er erst - ~ oe se 
and told me that he had discovered that | to whom he could appeal—to whom he ha 

the evidence given before the Committee ; made the same statement a few hours after 
had been tampered with; that the ecclesi- | he heard it, and who would say he used 
astical titles which Parliament had for- | the very words to them he had used in that 
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bidden parties to assume had been admit- 
ted into our Report and evidence ; that it 
had been ascertained by the indisputable 
testimony of some of the original tran- 
seripts, which, by some strange accident, 
had fallen into his hands as the printed 


House. He must say that the noble Lord 
had not used that courtesy which one Gen- 
tleman ought to show to another. In his 
letter, the noble Lord says, ‘‘ I have rea- 
}son to believe that he (Mr. Spooner) sup- 
ported his charge by reference to a con- 


evidence, that these titles had been subse- | versation held with me.’’ Reason to be- 
quently introduced ; that it appeared also lieve! Why, by that courtesy shown to 
by a comparison of the same papers, that, Members of the other House, the noble 
other and large alterations had been intro- | Lord was himself present during the de- 
duced subsequently to our last revise. He bate, and from that time to this he had 
asked me if the Commission had sanctioned | never received from the noble Lord one 
the assumption of these titles? My answer word, either impugning what he said, or 
was, certainly not.’’ Now, on the honour | asking him to explain, on the subject. The 
of a Gentleman, and as a Member of that first communication he (Mr. Spooner) re- 
House, in his place in Parliament—a de- ceived, was from the right hon. Gentleman 
claration he considered to be as binding as the Secretary for Ireland, and he would 
an oath—he must state that the noble Lord put it to the House to say, whether the 
had left out a most material part of the con- | conduct of the noble Lord was courteous 
versation. The material part was the com- from one Gentleman to another ? He would 
mencement. He (Mr. Spooner) had asked | put it to the House to say whether, if Lord 
the noble Lord this—** Are you aware that | Harrowby considered that he had given an 
in the appendix to the Report, the Commis- | improper colour to what had passed he- 
sioners have inserted the territorial titles | tween them, that noble Lord ought not to 
of the Roman Catholic bishops?’”’ The | have addressed him personally on the sub- 
noble Lord’s answer was—‘‘ I know no-| ject. He could, however, account for the 
thing of it. If it was done, it was done | noble Lord’s conduct in this way. The 
without my knowledge.”’ Hle(Mr. Spooner) | noble Lord was a kind, a compassionate 
replied, he made no doubt about that; but | man; he fancied some charge was fixed on 
had he looked over the evidence? The | the secretaries, and, feeling this, he wish- 
noble Lord replied ** No;”’ and the noble | ed to palliate and to weaken what he said. _ 
Lord gave him his unqualified authority to | He would, however, again unequivocally 
state that to the House, dnd to say, that | declare the noble Lord said that the altera- 
the alterations made in the Report of the | tions had been done without his knowledge 
evidence laid before Parliament were made | and authority. The noble Lord would not 
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deny that he had used the words ‘‘ you are 
authorised to state to the House, &c.”’ 
What was he (Mr. Spooner) ‘ authorised’’ 
to state, he would ask? Not that the as- 
scription of territorial titles was made 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
noble Lord, for that appeared upon the 
face of the appendix of the Report which 
he had signed; but it must have been, as 
he (Mr. Spooner) stated, and again assert- 
ed, an ‘‘ authority’’ to declare that it was 
done without his knowledge or consent. 
He felt deeply concerned at being obliged 
to impugn the statement of the noble Lord. 
Having thus shown the House that Lord 
Harrowby had mixed up two different con- 
versations, and had omitted the commence- 
ment of the conversation which took place 
in the passage of the House of Lords, he 
confidently asked whether he had not 
proved that at least he (Mr. Spooner) had 
not been guilty of misrepresentation? The 
noble Lord would not deny that he had 
stated that the ultimate making-up of the 
Report for the press was left to the secre- 
taries; the reason alleged for this being 
that there were so many delays and so 
much diffiulty in getting in the evidence 
that the Commissioners were obliged to 
leave Dublin before it could be printed. 
He (Mr. Spooner) had never charged the 
secretaries of the Commissioners with any 
dereliction; he had only stated his infer- 
ence that, from what had occurred, the 
secretaries ought to be required to acco™al 
for the omissions and alterations that were 
proved to have been made in the evidence 
since it first appeared in the transcript of 
the shorthand writer’s notes. It was con- 
fessed, both by the noble Lord and the 
Government, that the Report had gone to 
Rome. He had referred to an anonymous 
letter handed to him, though the writer was 
known to those who gave him the letter, 
in which the writer said he was ready to 
make oath that what he (Mr. Spooner) had 
stated was true—namely, that there were 
many things in the printed Report laid on 
the table of that House which did not ap- 
pear in the original Report, and that many 
things that did appear in the Report were 
not to be found in the shorthand writer’s 
notes. What he said at the time was that 
the secretary ought to account for this. 
He had heard who the Commissioner was 
who had given the evidence to Dr. Cullen, 
and as the evidence was altered and chang- 
ed one of the secretaries, at least, must 
have been in communication with those 
who made the alterations. The inference 
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| was plain. He was justified in drawing 
| that conclusion which every one who look- 
,ed at the evidence impartially must draw. 
| He was told that the alterations were made 
in the evidence of two only of the wit- 
'nesses. It was true he only proved that 
two of the witnesses’ evidence had been 
altered, because he had only documents 
relating to two witnesses, but he did not 
say that was all that had been altered. 
Lord Harrowby said that it was the Par- 
liamentary practice to correct evidence 
before it was printed. But would any one 
in that House say that evidence was given 
out for correction before it was printed ? 
Where did the noble Lord get his Parlia- 
mentary practice from? and, if the noble 
Lord was inaccurate in that statement, he 
might be equally so in others which he 
had made. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for consenting to an inquiry, 
and he would appeal to the House to in- 
stitute such an inquiry that should satisfy 
the House and the country. He had from 
the first told the House that the letter he 
had referred to was anonymous. He should 
not have paid attention to it, had not the 
parties who transmitted it to him been two 
gentlemen well known in Dublin—one of 
them had authorised him to use his name, 
the other was not at present in England. 
One of them was Dr. Gregg, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, a highly- 
respectable, able, honourable, and trust- 
worthy man; he sent the letter with an 
assurance that he had seen and talked to 
the writer, that he knew him to be a hard- 
working man, and one that could be safely 
relied upon. The letter could, therefore, 
hardly be called anonymous; but be the 
letter what it might, it contained facts 
confirmed to him by Lord Harrowby in his 
conversation in the House of Lords—that 
the territorial titles in the evidence had 
been given without his knowledge or autho- 
rity. He had shown so far that he had 
stated nothing but what was grounded on 
a sure foundation, and on a strong primd 
facie proof. But he had made out more 
than this—hehad made outacase which was 
unanswerable, and he felt convinced that 
the impression which must have remained 
on the minds of those he had the honour 
of addressing was, that the charges which 
he had brought forward were true, and 
that the evidence had been cooked. The 
right hon. Member had accused him of 
saying that the Report had been cooked, 
but he had not done so; and what he had 
said he would read from his speech on the 
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former occasion, which had been furnished 
him by the right hon. Gentleman. His 
words were :— 
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“The evidence remained in Rome for some 
weeks, if not months; and, while Parliament and 
the country had been waiting the result of the 
inquiry, it had been cooked to make things plea- 
sant.” 

He had said the evidence had remained at 
Rome and had been cooked; but he had 
not made any charge as to the Report. He 
did not say that it had been tampered with. 
This evidence, as they had been told for 
the first time, was concluded in December, 
1853, and was all printed in April, 1854, 
and when they were waiting for this Report 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had told them that the delay in pre- 
senting it had arisen from part of the evi- 
dence having been sent to Dr. Cullen, as 
the Commissioners wished to have his opi- 
nion on some questions connected with the 
ecclesiastical discipline of the Church of 
Rome as applicable to Maynooth College. 
Was this consistent with the statement 
that had been made that the evidence had 
been completed? He had looked for Dr. 
Cullen’s evidence in the Appendix, and 
could not find that a question had been 
asked, or that a communication had been 
made from that gentleman on the point 
which had caused so much delay. He was 
sure that this circumstance would convince 
all that the evidence had been delayed for 
some other purpose than that which had 
been alleged, and he considered it an insult 
to Her Majesty, the House, and the coun- 
try that the Report should have been so 
bandied about, and parts of it published 
at Rome before it had been laid before 
Her Majesty. It was more than twelve 
months after the Report was not stated to 
have been finished that it was delayed for 
the opinion of Dr. Cullen. He did not charge 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
with having given an incorrect answer as 
to the cause of the delay, but those who 
had stated the cause to the noble Lord had 
done so incorrectly, and the Report must 
have been delayed for some hidden and 
mysterious reasons which had not been 
laid before Parliament. They ought to 
have a searching inquiry to ascertain who 
had dared to give the evidence to Dr. 
Cullen, and, if steps had not been taken to 
ascertain this, the Ministry had neglected 
their duty. Now, what had been the course 
taken by Gentlemen who had felt so much 
hurt, and who now preferred a claim to be 
heard. The statement of which they com- 
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plained was made last Tuesday week, and 
would be in Dublin at the latest by Thurs- 
day; but no explanation was asked for, 
nor any complaint made until it was felt 
that the pressure from without was becom- 
ing too strong. Thus, these much-injured 
secretaries — these much-misrepresented 
Gentlemen—had remained silent and pas- 
sive for a week until they were stirred up 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
[Mr. Horsman made a movement of dis- 
sent.] The right hon. Gentleman shook 
his head. Why, the right hon. Gentleman 
had told him (Mr. Spooner) so himself. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman stated 
distinctly that the secretaries had com- 
plained before he wrote, then he (Mr. 
Spooner) would withdraw that expression, 
and give them credit for the feeling which 
they professed to have entertained. But, 
unless the right hon. Gentleman made a 
statement to that effect, it could only be 
supposed that the secretaries had been per- 
feetly content to remain under the heavy 
charges preferred against them until the 
remonstrances of the right hon. Gentleman, 
of the country, and of the press—which 
always came forward to unravel a mystery, 
expose a wrong, and bring discreditable 
tricks to light—compelled them to come 
forward with what they called a fair state- 
ment of the case. If the House would 
grant a Committee of Inquiry, it would 
soon be seen who was mistaken in the 
matter. The statement he had made to 
the House had been made after full ex- 
amination and due deliberation, and in lay- 
ing it before the House he had merely 
acted in the exercise of an undoubted pri- 
vilege, and with no other view than to in- 
sure a complete investigation of the sub- 
ject. With regard to Lord Harrowby, if 
that noble Lord had heard a statement 
made, which he knew to be incorrect and 
which impugned the conduct of those whose 
administration he had joined, charged them 
with negligence, with a dereliction of duty 
and with not having properly vindicated 
the honour of the Crown, he should have 
thought that the noble Lord, in his place 
in another House, would have asked for a 
Committee of Inquiry to examine into and 
thoroughly sift the matter. It was in the 
House of Lords, that the Committee ought 
to be formed, but no move had taken place. 
He was anxious that the Committee should 
be in the Lords. THe would not ask wit- 
nesses from Maynooth College to be ex- 
amined. He would not call Maynooth stu- 
dents. He would call witnesses, who would 
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prove the allegations he had made, and 
who would be free from the trammels of 
the priests, by whom other witnesses had 
been surrounded. One remark more. The 
Commissioners appeared to think it was 
their duty to allow the Roman Catholics 
to use what titles they pleased, but denied 
this privilege to Protestants. How strange 
was this! In the name of the country at 
large, he implored the Government not to 
let this matter sleep. He had furnished 
documents and information, with the view 
that the whole question should be examin- 
ed to the very bottom, and that the country 
should know whether we were to be go- 
verned by priests educated at Maynooth, 
or whether we should preserve our Protes- 
tant Constitution untainted and unimpair- 
ed. Keep up the dignity of Parliament 
-—meet the wishes of the people, and vin- 
dicate the Crown from the gross insult 
which had inflicted upon it in consequence 
of evidence taken by a Royal Commission 
being altered and garbled to such a pur- 
pose. le hoped the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) would take means to have a 
full investigation in the House of Lords ; 
but, if not in the other House, he (Mr. 
Spooner) would have no objection to its 
taking place in that. All he wished was 
a searching inquiry, and that witnesses 
should give evidence under the pains and 
penalties of perjury, by which means they 
should come at last to the truth, and make 
manifest the working of the system. He 
might be ealled uncharitable; but he was 
speaking of doctrines, not men, which were 
the result of such pernicious teaching, as 
that equivocation in a good cause was to 
be permitted, and the definition of what 
constituted a ‘‘ good cause,” was left to 
the priest. To his original statement he 
adhered. The original draft of the short- 
hand writer’s notes could be referred to, 
and that would bear out his statements. 
He thanked the House for the attention it 
had afforded him. He was prepared to 
prove everything he had advanced, and he 
hoped the matter would have full invosti- 
gation. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to 
correct a false impression under which the 
hou. Gentleman was labouring. The se- 
eretaries had not remained passive and 
silent. He had himself had no communi- 


cation with the secretaries, but he had 

learned that a letter had been addressed 

by those Gentlemen to the Chief Commis- 

sioner (the Eari of Harrowby), in which 

they referred to the statements of the hon. 
Mr. Spooner 
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Gentleman (Mr. Spooner), and they re- 
quested his Lordship to doan act of justice 
to them. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that his right hon. 
Friend had never told him of that. What 
was the date of the note? [Mr. Horsman 
intimated that it was soon after Mr. 
Spooner’s speech reached Dublin.} And 
yet Lord Harrowby had remained silent 
up to the present moment. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE MILITARY 
DEPARTMENTS—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member (Major Reed) had a notice 
on the present state of public affairs, and 
as another hon. Member (Mr. Layard) had 
already occupied that ground, he would 
put it to him whether he would think it 
expedient to anticipate the discussion of 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury, upon the 
issue of which the fate of the Government 
might depend. 

Major REED said, that, in answer to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, he could only say that he had no 
desire to violate any rule of the House. 
Ife, however, could not see that similarity 
between his Motion and that of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury, which appeared to 
have made an impression upon the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. The Motion of the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury was a vote of 
censure upon the Government. His (Major 
Reed’s) Motion was of an entirely different 
character. As an independent Member, 
neither desiring nor seeking office, he 
wished to give his cordial support to Her 
Majesty’s Government in the critical cir- 
cumstances in which the country was now 
placed. His object was to induce the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to make such a general statement, consist- 
ent with his public duty, as would be satis- 
factory to the country at large. Under these 
circumstances, he did not feel it would be 
consistent with his position as a Member 
belonging to no particular party or faction, 
to acquiesce in the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman; and he should accordingly 
proceed in the terms of his Motion— 


“To call the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the highly critical position of public 
affairs, and to the increasing anxiety and dissatis- 
faction which at present pervades all classes of 
society, and to impress upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the wisdom of immediately anticipating 
those consequences which are certain to arise 
from continual popular demonstrations, by at 
once introducing such reforms in every branch 
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of the State as are consonant with the intelligence 
of the age and the just demands of the people.” 


In support of this Motion, he would only 
call the attention of the House to this im- 
portant fact—that, after the Earl of Aber- 
deen had tendered his resignation, the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Palmerston) was 
entrusted with the formation of a new Ad- 
ministration, with the entire approbation 
of the people, who felt satisfied that he 
was equal to the emergency. But, he 
would ask, what had been the result of 
the good opinion which had been formed 
on that occasion? He regretted to say 
that the country had been wofully de- 
ceived. He regretted to say that the 
noble Viscount had not moved with the 
spirit of the times—that he had not intro- 
duced reform—that he had, in fact, only 
formed his Administration out of the same 
materials as the late Ministry. The taunts 
of the Opposition that the party to which 
the noble Lord belonged were democrats 
in opposition but oligarchs in office ap- 
peared to be well merited. As an inde- 
pendent Member, he called upon the noble 
Lord now to make such a declaration as 
to the future intentions of the Government 
as would satisfy the voice of public opinion 
in this country. He was inclined to give 
the Government his cordial support—he 
wished to do so in the circumstances in 
which they were placed, and he would 
give them that support if the noble Vis- 
count now made a satisfactory declaration ; 
but if he did not do so, he should oppose 
him. He could assure the noble Viscount 
that the seeds of discontent had already 
been sown broadcast throughout the land, 
and that those seeds were producing fruit 
—that they were daily watered by the 
tears of the thousands who had lost rela- 
tives and friends during the present war, 
He therefore called upon the noble Vis- 
count to make such a statement as would 
give those who wished to support him a 
tolerable excuse for doing so. If the noble 
Lord would not do so, the days of his 
Government were numbered. 
no better conclude his observations than 
by addressing to the noble Viscount the 
words of the great poet, Milton— 


* Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
course which the hon. and gallant Member 
has taken is, in my opinion, perfectly justi- 
fied by the present position of public affairs, 
and by the feeling of the House and of 
the country. I am not disposed, therefore, 
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to find fault with the hon. and gallant 
Member on this ground, and I do full jus- 
tice to the motives which have induced 
him to bring forward this subject. It is 
perfectly true, as he has stated, that when 
it was er Majesty’s pleasure to authorise 
me to form a Government, public expecta- 
tion had risen high, and, if I may be al- 
lowed to say so, had overrun the bounds of 
reasonable and practicable realisation. It 
was my duty to endeavour to obtain the 
assistance of those persons whom I thought 
most capable, from their position in Parlia- 
ment, of making a strong and efficient 
Government. I was actuated by none of 
those considerations which have, without 
cause, been imputed to me, of private par- 
tialities, of family connections, and of regard 
for rank ; but my object was to look around 
me and see who were the men most emi- 
nent and distinguished in public life, who 
had shown themselves capable of govern- 
ing by the part they had taken in public 
affairs, and whose opinions were most in 
conformity with my own. I apprehend 
that to be the duty of any man who 
may be called upon by his Sovereign to 
form an Administration for the conduct of 
public affairs. I know it has been fre- 
quently said, and felt by many, that in- 
stead of taking those men who had by 
their previous experience acquired know- 
ledge, and to whom opportunities had been 
afforded of displaying their abilities in the 
management of public affairs, or who had 
hitherto devoted themselves to a public 
life, it was the duty of an individual placed 
in the situation in which I found myself, to 
go elsewhere, and select the Members of 
a Government principally from persons en- 
gaged in commercial and business trans- 
actions. My answer to that statement is 
plain and simple. Those persons who have 
devoted themselves to commercial and bu- 
siness-like pursuits, and who have been 
endowed by nature with eminent talents 
for such pursuits, have generally engaged 
themselves in transactions which make it 
imposible for them to abandon those pur- 
suits and to accept a precarious political 
office. Why, does not everybody know 
that when Lord Derby was commanded to 
form a Government upon a former occa- 
sion, he was desirous of haying as his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an eminent 
hon. Member of this House, most fitted by 
his talents for that situation, and whom it 
would be an honour to any Government to 
have enlisted in its ranks—I mean the 


hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring). 
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But that hon. Gentleman was obliged, being 
unable to give up the immense engage- 
ments in which he was concerned, to de- 
cline Lord Derby’s offer. When I was 
forming the present Government I wished 
to obtain the assistance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wick (Mr. Laing). I wished that 
hon. Gentleman to represent in this House 
the commercial department of the Ad- 
ministration; but he told me, what was 
naturally, perhaps, to be feared—that his 
commercial engagements were such that 
he could not possibly abandon them and 
accept the duties of the office which I 
proposed that he should take charge. A 
person who is appointed to form a Govern- 
ment has not that entire freedom of choice 
which some Gentlemen imagine he pos- 
sesses. He must look out, in the first 
place, for political experience; he must 
look out for men who, by their former con- 
duct, have shown that they are capable of 
discharging political duties, and who are 
free from any of those private engagements 
which would prevent them from accepting 
temporary political appointments. Well, 
Sir, I cannot but think that the Govern- 
ment, as it stands, is composed of men 
who are entitled, from their former con- 
duct, their known ability, and their poli- 
tical ‘acquirements and sagacity, to com- 
mand the confidence of this House and of 
the country. The hon. and gallant Officer 
has said that he wishes to know what are 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to those administrative changes 
which the voice of the country has so 
loudly called for. Well, Sir, I am free to 
admit that considerable improvements are 
required, or have been required, in many 
of the departments of the State; and I 
can assure this House and the country that 
these matters have not escaped the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. Much 
has been done, and I am happy to say that 
very successful results have already been 
achieved. If we take the army—that 
branch of the public service which has more 
peculiarly, from unfortunate circumstances, 
attracted general attention, I am happy to 
say that our army now in the Crimea is, 
by universal consent and admission, in as 
perfect a condition as any British army 
ever exhibited. I make this statement, 
not merely upon the testimony of officers 
who are friends to the Government—not 
merely on the evidence of official reports— 
but upon the unsuspected testimony of the 
Commander of our Allies, who has ren- 
dered honourable justice to the condition 
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of the British forces in the Crimea. Now, 
Sir, I am asked what has been done, and 
what is going to be done? I will, in the 
first place, call attention to what has been 
done by Her Majesty’s Government. It is 
vain to conceal or to deny that of which 
everybody is aware—that when, after a 
forty years’ peace, we undertook an expe- 
dition upon an extensive scale and at a 
great distance, under circumstances of very 
considerable difficulty, great mischances in 
the way of detailed arrangements took 
place ; and that those who were employed 
to execute arrangements with which they 
were not conversant, did, undoubtedly, 
make many mistakes. The result could 
hardly have been otherwise, though it 
might perhaps have been less severe ; but 
certainly these mistakes did exist to a 
great degree, and were productive of con- 
sequences locally which we must all lament. 
With reference to the changes effected by 
Her Majesty’s Government, I will begin 
with the Commissariat Departmert. That 
department was under the control of the 
Treasury, but by an arrangement made by 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen, and 
which has been continued by the present 
Administration, the Commissariat has been 
placed under the Secretary of State for 
the War Department. The Commissariat 
is a military department, and ought there- 
fore, I think, to be under the command of 
the military chief; it ought to be admi- 
nistered by that officer of State to whom it 
belongs to arrange the military details of 
the public service. Sir John M‘Neill, a 
most able man, has been sent out to or- 
ganise and arrange the details of the Com- 
missariat Department in the Crimea, and 
I believe that, under his superintendence, 
the Commissariat arrangements are as 
complete as the nature of such a service 
will admit of. Arrangements have been 
made for furnishing to the army an am- 
ple supply of all the articles which it is 
the duty of the Commissariat to provide. 
Great inconvenience arose, in connection 
with this department, from the combina- 
tion of the duties of supply with the duties 
of distribution and transmission—that is 
to say, great inconvenience arose from the 
circumstance that the same Commissariat 
officers who were charged with providing 
the supplies for the army were also charged 
with the duty of providing the means of 
transport for carrying these supplies inland 
from place to place. The department of 
transport has now been separated from the 
department of supply, and, under the con- 
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trol of a very able officer, Colonel M‘Murdo, 
the Transport Department is in a state of 
complete efficiency. We have, therefore, 
every reason to entertain a confident hope 
that, from henceforward, our army in the 
Crimea will not only be furnished with an 
ample supply of those articles which it is 
the duty of the Commissariat to provide, 
but that it will also possess an ample sup- 
ply of the means of transport, consisting 
ef animals and carriages. I will next refer 
to the Medical Department of the army, 
which is about to be immediately remodel- 
Ied at home. New persons will be placed 
at the head of the department, a military 
man and a civilian, both under the imme- 
diate orders of the Secretary of State for 
the War Department, with whom it will 
rest to give all directions for the manage- 
ment of the Medical Department of the 
army, aad to regulate the appointment 
and promotion of persons in it. Of course 
officers of this department on foreign ser- 
vice, being subject to military law, will, 
in point of discipline, be under the orders 
of the officer commanding the foree with 
which they may serve. I am happy to 
state, with reference to this subject, that 
the hospital arrangements in the East have 
been placed in a most satisfactory condi- 
tion. Not only have civilians been sent 
out to assist in some of the hospitals, but 
a commission purely civilian, consisting of 
men well versed in sanitary arrangements 
—Dr. Sutherland, Dr. Gavin—who unfor- 
tunately lost his life by a most painful ac- 
cident—and Mr. Rawlinson, an engineer— 
have also been sent out for the sole pur- 
pose of placing the hospitals, the camps, 
and all the stations of troops in a condition 
as free from those influences which impair 
health as it is possible to do by any ar- 
rangements. I am glad to say that the 
arrangements of the Commissioners have 
been productive of the most beneficial re- 
sults. Well, Sir, great complaints have 
been made of the want of sufficient ar- 
rangements with regard to naval transport. 
That department was formerly under the 
control of one person, who was charged 
with other duties, and the consequence un- 
doubtedly was, that sometimes, from the 
pressure of business, the arrangements for 
this service were not carried out, either so 
promptly, or with so much perfection, as 
was desirable. My right hon. Friend the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J. 
Graham) made an excellent arrangement, 
by which the naval transport service was 
placed on an official footing under a separate 
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Board acting under the immediate orders of 
the Admiralty; and I believe that arrange- 
ment will produce the best results with 
regard to that most important branch of 
the public service. So far, then, with 
respect to the Commissariat, the Medical 
Department, and the transport service 
by land and by sea; and I trust the 
arrangements which have been made af- 
fecting these most important subsidiary 
branches of the military service have al- 
ready produced good results, and will pre- 
vent the recurrence of those inconveni- 
ences from which the army suffered in the 
course of the autumn and winter of last 
year. Now, Sir, with regard to what the 
Government propose to do. It has struck 
everybody who has paid any attention to 
military matters, that that part of our mili- 
tary arrangements which separated a very 
important branch of our military service 
from the rest, and placed it under the con- 
trol of the Board of Ordnance, was an ar- 
rangement which was highly inconvenient 
and which it was most desirable to change. 
My noble Friend (Lord Panmure) has given 
his anxious attention to the subject of 
effecting an improved arrangement in re- 
gard to that department, and I will now 
proceed to explain what Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to do, in order to 
effect this object. I am sure the House 
will feel that there must be far more diffi- 
culty in remodelling any of the public de- 
partments, while they are engaged in car- 
rying on important services, than there 
would be at a period when there was, com- 
paratively speaking, less pressure upon the 
time and attention of those who have to 
remodel such department. That difficulty 
must be especially felt at a period when 
every hour of the day, and even of the 
night, scarcely affords sufficient time for 
transacting the daily and current business 
which presses upon the heads of depart- 
ments; for, under such circumstances, 
not only is it difficult to mature the neces- 
sary arrangements, but also to carry them 
into operation, without in some degree 
interfering with the despatch of current 
affairs. In the first place, we propose to 
remodel the Board of Ordnance, to abolish 
the office df Master General of the Ord- 
nance, and to abolish also the Board of 
Ordnance :as a separate establishment. 
The corps of Artillery and Engineers 
will, as military bodies, in point of dis- 
cipline, be placed under the same autho- 
rity which governs the discipline of the 
army at large. I certainly never could 
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understand the principle—the result of 
ancient arrangements — upon which the 
forces of the line were placed under one 
military chief, and the artillery and engi- 
neers under another. I believe such a 
regulation does not exist in any other 
army in the world. It was, however, the 
result of ancient arrangements, and was 
allowed to continue for a long period of 
years. Great advantage will accrue to 
the service from placing the Artillery and 
Engineers, as military bodies, under the 
same head as the rest of the army. It 
will be of advantage to the service at 
home—it wil! be of greater advantage 
abroad. There will be no longer a sort 
of distinction between the Ordnance corps 
and the army in general, a distinction that 
does not exist in any other army, and 
which on many occasions has been attend- 
ed with inconvenience to the public ser- 
vice. The Board of Ordnance being abo- 
lished as a separate establishment, toge- 
ther with the office of Master General and 
Lieutenant General, and the discipline of 
the Artillery and Engineers being intrust- 
ed to the Commander in Chief, the civil 
department of the Ordnance will be placed 
under the Secretary of State for the War 
Department. Our object has been to cen- 
tralise as much as possible—to give unity 
of direction in all matters in which there 
is unity of nature—and to bring as far as 
possible all the military departments under 
one supreme and directing control. There- 
fore, the preparation of stores, ordnance 
manufactures, the manufacture of arms, 
of cannon, of ammunition, all things con- 
nected with the construction of fortifica- 
tions and barracks, and all that belongs to 
the civil branches of the Ordnance, will be 
put under the direct control of the Secre- 
tary of State for the War Department. 
He will, of course, have under him subor- 
dinate heads in all these different branches. 
The House will see, then, that the Com- 
missariat, the Medical Department, and 
the Ordnance Department, will hencefor- 
ward be under the immediate control of 
the Minister for War. There then remains 
a branch of the military service, the busi- 
ness of which has hitherto been transacted 
by the Secretary at War—that is to say, 
the examination of the accounts of the 
army. That is a department of great im- 
portance, in which much business is done, 
and which must be done under some re- 
sponsible head. The office of Secretary 
at War and Seeretary of State for War 
having been united in the person of Lord 
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Panmure, he will be also the head of the 
department which examines the accounts 
of the army. The House will see that in 
so far as public expectation goes in favour 
of the consolidation of the military depart- 
ments under one head—giving unity of 
action and promptitude of execution—the 
arrangements we propose, those which we 
have partially effected, and those which 
are about to be completed will, as far as 
possible, meet that desire; because there 
will be one official head who will have 
under him all those matters, both depart- 
mental and political, that appertain to our 
military system. By political, I mean the 
distribution of the troops, the direction of 
expeditions, and everything connected with 
the political relations of the country. He 
will also have all those duties which have 
hitherto been performed by the Secretary 
at War. He will also have the direction 
of the Commissariat, of the Land Trans- 
port, of the Naval Transport, and of the 
Medical and Ordnance Departments :—all 
these departments will hereafter be brought 
under one head. Some persons, I am 
aware, have thought that the system of 
consolidation should be carried still fur- 
ther. They think that the Minister of 
War ought also to be what the Ministers 
of War in some other countries are—the 
Commander in Chief, and to have the disci- 
pline of the army as well as the direction 
of the political relations and civil branches 
of the army. I eonfess, that for one, I 
am not of that opinion. There are great 
objections to such a consolidation—objec- 
tions belonging to the interests of the ser- 
vice, and also objections belonging to other 
matters connected with the working of our 
constitution. This country is under Par- 
liamentary Government. Its Governments 
are liable to change from time to time, 
and the Government must be composed 
of men of a political character. If the Mi- 
nister of War were to be also the director 
of the discipline of the army, I say he 
must in that case be a military man. It 
would be fatal to the character and spirit 
of the army to commit its discipline to a 
mere civilian. I cannot believe that any 
army would feel that respect that it 
ought to feel for a chief who was not a 
soldier. His praise would have no value, 
and his censure would command no re- 
spect. It is absolutely necessary, in my 
opinion, that the commander of the army, 
in order to insure its excellence and supe- 
riority, and to be able to judge of the 
merits and demerits of the officers, should 
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be a military man. It would be impos- 
sible, however, amid all the changes to 
which Governments are exposed, always 
to find a military man who had so devoted 
himself to political matters as to be, by 
that circumstance, pointed out the repre- 
sentative of the army in the Cabinet. 
Therefore, with regard to the interests of 
the army, I think it is undesirable that 
such a change should be made. But I am 
also of opinion that if all the patronage of 
the army were to be dispensed by a Mem- 
ber of the Government of the day, it would 
be an arrangement open to great and seri- 
ous objections. I think, therefore, the 
present arrangement is one that ought to 
be continued. There is great advantage 
in having the discipline of the army di- 
rected by a military man rather than by a 
citizen; and there are very weighty rea- 
sons why the patronage of the army should 
not be dispensed hy a man connected with 
the political party which may at the mo- 
ment be at the head of affairs. It is very 
well for persons to talk of abuses in the 
patronage of the army, and to point to in- 
dividual cases in which they think due at- 
tention has not been paid to particular 
merits and services by the Commander in 
Chief at the head of the army. It is im- 
possible for any man, however pure his 
motives, or however correct his judgment, 
to avoid reflections like these, or to meet 
with universal assent in whatever way he 
may exercise his choice. Complaints, 
therefore, must always be expected when 
the army is governed by a military man; 
but how much greater, I ask, would the 
outery be, and how much multiplied would 
be the number of complaints if the patron- 
age of the army were dispensed by a man 
who sat on the Treasury bench in the 
House of Commons or in the other House 
of Parliament? He would be open to 
every kind of imputation—and, of course, 
men are naturally governed by motives ; 
and it is quite clear that the inducements 
to allow favour and partiality to overpower 
his judgment of merit would be tenfold 
greater on the part of a person belonging 
to a Government than they could be in the 
breast of a man who has no other object 
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vice. These are, however, matters that 
cannot be made perfect at once. It is very 
probable that experience and the working 
of those arrangements which we have made 
may lead to further improvements. We 
have done all that, in the meantime, we 
think the nature of things will admit of, 
and that the interests of the public service 
require ; but we are ready to reconsider 
any of these arrangements, and, if it is 
found by experience that improvements 
ean be made in what we are going to carry 
into execution, we shall be ready to do so, 
I can assure the hon, and gallant Gentle- 
man (Major Reed) and the House that the 
great object the Government have at heart 
—and I do not pretend to claim any par- 
ticular merit for these desires, because the 
object of any persons who stand in the 
position of Ministers of the Crown must 
be the same—is to render all the depart- 
ments of the public service as efficient as 
it is possible for us to make them. We 
ean have no other motive than that of dis- 
charging our duty to the best of our abili- 
tics, because it is only by a successful ad- 
ministration—by correcting errors where 
errors have been committed, and remedy- 
ing defects where defects are found to exist. 
—by introducing into every branch of the 
public service the utmost vigour, and acti- 
yity, and the most successful energy which 
it is in the power of the Government to in- 
fuse—it is only by that means that it is 
possible to carry the country through the 
great war in which we are now engaged ; 
it is only by a successful prosecution of 
that war by improvements in the publie 
service ;—it is only by these means that 
any Government that may be honoured 
with the confidence of the Crown, and sup- 
ported by the confidence of Parliament, 
can expect to render themselves worthy of 
either that service or of that confidence, 
and can expect to earn the approbation of 
their Sovereign and their country. I 
trust, therefore, that if the country, from 
an impatient but very natura! desire of 
seeing these improvements carried out, has 
shown itself desirous to go rather ahead of 
the Government -in carrying out these 
changes in our military institutions, they 
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the House what has been done, and whet | to promote, but will believe that what te 
we propose to do. I think these arrange-| them may appear delay has simply arisen 
ments will accomplish great and important | from those difficulties that are inherent in 
results, and be greatly to the advantage | the arrangoments which we are about to 
of the military branch of the public ser- | carry into effect, and which it would have 
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been unbefiting for us to launch forth until 
by mature deliberation and examination we 
were satisfied we were taking that course 
which was the best we could for the mo- 
ment devise, and which would be attended 
with the greatest advantage tu the coun- 
try. Iadmit that this House has given 
generously and largely its assistance to 
the Government in respect to all matters 
in which the public service was concerned ; 
I am bound to say that the way in which 
this House has afforded to the Government 
all the means they required has presented 
a most gratifying spectacle to the world, 
for we have seen no party feeling and no 
strife of different sections interfering with 
the interests of the public service ; I am 
bound to make the most handsome ac- 
knowledgment to all in that respect; and 
I say, if that has been the case, and if the 
country has also been willing to wait to 
see what changes and improvements we 
were able to make, I trust this House aad 
the country will think that those changes 
which have already been made, and those 
which we are about to make, and that 
great and marked improvement already 
effected in the condition of our army 
abroad, will justify the forbearance which 
this House has shown, and will entitle us 
to at least a continuance of the confidence 
of the country. We are now engaged in 
a great struggle. It is not, depend on it, 
simply a question of this condition or of 
that, or merely a question of those points 
which have lately been discussed, but all 
Europe, all the world, all the human race 
have their eyes fixed on the contest now 
carrying on by two great Powers on the one 
side against a gigantic and colossal Power 
on the other. On the issue of that con- 
test depends not the question of minute ar- 
rangements or conditions, but whether Eng- 
Jand and France shall continue to hold the 
high position which they have hitherto oc- 
cupied among the nations of the world, or 
whether, on the other hand, we and France 
shall sink down to the condition of inferior 
and secondary States, and whether the 
enemy with whom we contend shall hence- 
forth be the dictator and dominant Power 
in the world. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, on Friday night 
a Secretary of State, on a similar motion 
to that which is now in your hands, read 
a lecture to the House on the great incon- 
venience of making that motion, by an 
abuse, the opportunity for indulging in 
desultory discussions. I believe the Secre- 
tary of State even intimated that if the 
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abuse was persevered in, it was not im- 
possible that steps might be taken to 
restrain and restrict the privileges of 
Members of this House. Well, Sir, re- 
membering what occurred last Friday 
night, upon speaking on motions for ad- 
journment, I am rather surprised that 
the First Minister should, notwithstand- 
ing that warning, have taken advan- 
tage of that same machinery, and in a 
manner so unexpected by the House, 
to make what all must acknowledge to 
be a communication of some importance, 
and to express sentiments which, com- 
ing from an individual of his great posi- 
tion, are no doubt calculated to arrest 
the attention of Parliament and the coun- 
try. I cannot help thinking, Sir, that 
if the Minister had to make a commu- 
nication to the House relative to changes 
which we may consider considerable in 
public departments, and in those depart- 
ments especia!ly connected with the con- 
duct of the war, there would have been 
no surplusage of cvurtesy if some notice 
had been given to us that a communi- 
cation of this kind was to be made. I 
think it would have been more appro- 
priate, far more convenient to the House, 
and I think much more dignified in the 
noble Lord, if a communication of this kind 
had been made with due notice, and had 
not been introduced in the very strange 
manner in which this communication has 
been made. Sir, when I entered the House 
to-night, and took up the paper of busi- 
ness, I confess I was much surprised 
by a sort of portentous announcement to 
be iatroduced to our notice. Perhaps I 
might have been better prepared for what 
was to follow, if some gentleman of great 
experience, ‘‘the Father of the House,”’ 
for example, and not one of its youngest 
Members, had given such a notice. We 
are told here that the condition of public 
affairs is not only critical, but highly criti- 
cal—that an “‘ increasing anxiety and dis- 
satisfaction at present pervades all classes 
of socicty,’’ and I find by the notice that 
there is a gifted individual anxious to 
‘impress upon her Majesty’s Government 
the wisdom of immediately anticipating 
those consequences which are certain to 
arise from continual popular demonstra- 
tions, by at once introducing such reforms 
in every branch of the state as are conso- 
nant with the intelligence of the age and 
the just demands of the people.’’ Now, 
" should have thought a subject of that 
kind would certainly, after the general 
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opinion of the House upon the inconveni- 
ence of desultory debates on Friday night, 
have been brought forward with a little 
more ceremony than it has been on the 
present occasion. Although at first per- 
plexed to discover what was the real occa- 
sion of this enormous notice, in examining 
its language, there seems some clue as to 
the real author of this proposition. We had 
a discussion the other night as to whether 
the first edition of the Hssay on Man was 
anonymous or not; and having the first 
edition of the essay in my possession, I 
had good authority for stating that it was 
anonymous; and it is a curious circum- 
stance in connection with it that Mr. Pope, 
when he issued the first edition of that 
Essay, put in some false rhymes in order 
to draw off the scent from himself; be- 
cause everybody would feel immediately, 
“This cannot be Pope, because Pope 
never would have made a bad rhyme ;” 
and so I suppose the flagrant violation of 
grammar I find in this notice, when we are 
assured that ‘ increasing anxiety and dis- 
satisfaction at present pervades all classes of 
society,’ was introduced by the noble Lord 
to draw the scent off himself, so that every- 
body must sce this ‘‘ cannot be Pope,”’ or 
that other name which begins with the same 
initial, but which it would not be Parlia- 
mentary to pronounce in this House. Well, 
what is the answer of the noble Lord to this 
interesting inquiry put by the hon. Member 
for Abingdon? Here we are told that we 
must have reform in every branch of the 
State, and certainly, considering ‘ the 
highly critical position of public affairs, 
and the increasing anxiety and dissatisfac- 
tion which pervades all classes of society,” 
I must think the noble Lord has offered to 
the House and the country to-night but 
a meagre and frigid programme. I think 
it would have been just as well if the 
noble Lord had informed the House what 
are the intentions of the Government with 
respect to the state of the country, which 
the notice so pointedly refers to. Why, 
what has the noble Lord done? The 
only information of importance which 
he has communicated to us to-night we 
had had notice was to have been com- 
municated in another place. A strange 
way of carrying on public business! A 
notice has been given in another place, 
that great changes and reforms are to be 
made in the departments connected with 
the conduct of the war. Observe, the no- 
tice is given in another place; bnt the 
communication is not made. Hive we 
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have the communication, without any no- 
tice. And, Sir, what has the noble 
Lord announced to-night? I need not 
touch vpon what the noble Lord thinks 
should induce us to have confidence 
in Her Majesty’s Government—namely, 
the improved state of the army. It is 
gratifying intelligence, no doubt, and I 
hope events will prove that the noble Lord 
has some foundation for his confidence. I 
shall not touch upon the simple but neces- 
sary sanitary measures which the noble 
Lord says his colleagues have adopted for 
improving the condition of the army in the 
field and in hospital, and things of that 
kind—no doubt of the utmost import- 
ance—no doubt of urgent necessity—but 
not, I think, of sufficient importance to 
communicate in the manner in which the 
noble Lord has communicated them to- 
night, in order to induce the Parliament 
and people of England not to lose heart in 
the struggle we are now involved in. I 
come, then, to the more important an- 
nouncement of the noble Lord—the only 
real announcement in fact—and what is 
that? It is that Government are about to 
introduce measures for the consolidation 
of the military departments. Now, Sir, 
there is nothing profoundly original in 
that plan, because the subject has long 
been before Parliament, and long been 
submitted to the scrutiny of our Com- 
mittees. I approve of the general prin- 
ciples upon which such a change is con- 
templated; but of course, until we have 
the measures in detail before us, we can 
form no opinion of the prudence and 
adroitness by which these principles may 
be brought into practice. It was not 
merely, however, the mind of Parliament 
that has been long bent on this consolida- 
tion; but the labours of our Committees 
have been brought to bear upon it, and 
their recommendations must be familiar to 
us all, These were changes, then, which 
ought to have taken place, even supposing 
we were not involved in a great and, I am 
almost afraid, I must say, disastrous war, 
because this is a subject which has occu- 
pied the attention of previous Ministers, 
and which, we believed, was on the point 
of almost immediate solution. Why, it 
was only last year that we were called 
upon to deal with the office of the Minister 
at War. You told us, then, you were - 
about to recommend Her Majesty to ap- 
point a new Secretary of State to preside 
over the Department of War; and we 
pressed upon you the necessity, not only 
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of appointing a Secretary of War, but of | my regret that the noble Lord, instead of 
at once defining its duties, and of at once | candidly, manfully, and openly giving no- 
taking steps which would place under his | tice to the House, that upon a certain day 
immediate supervision and control all these he would express the views of the Govern- 
departments, You, however, refused to, ment on the subject of the consolidation of 
— our attiorepes —_ bs adopt | a or on such — an 
iat course, and much of the disgrace, | as they might deem necessary for the pub- 
much of the disaster, much of the misery, | lic good—that the noble Lord should haye 
which has sinee occurred, is to be attribut- | availed himself of means and an opportu- 
ed to your neglect in that respect. I shall | nity which may certainly be Parliamentary, 
not be told, of course, that the noble Lord | but which his own colleagues had them- 
is not responsible for the Government of | selves, only a short week ago, regarded as 
Lord Abertons that — - a a ene to the proceedings of the 
excuse, an ope it will not be adopted. | House. 
The noble Lord was highly connected with | 
that Government, holding, as he did, one! THE TRANSPORT SERVICE—THE 
of the highest posts in the Cabinet. He | “SERINGAPATAM.” 
was a Secretary of State, who exercises | Mr. BELLEW, in rising to draw at- 
some control over the military affairs of | tention to the state of the transport ser- 
the country, and it is mainly owing to the | vice, observed that unless he brought for- 
neglect of the noble Lord that the militia | ward the subject in its preseni form, the 
of this my nh is in the state we now un-| whole session might pass over before he 
fortunately find it, I say, the noble Lord | could have an opportunity of referring to 
who comes forward now with this proposi- | it. The hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
tion for consolidating the military depart- | allude to the case of the Seringapatam, 
ments as the great panacea which is to | premising that a gentleman who had ser- 
cure all the evils of our administration, | ved in the navy was cautioned by an old 
which is to extricate this country from in- | messmate before taking his passage in her, 
creasing and abounding difficulties with | for that she was not seaworthy. He men- 
which we have to contend, is proposing | tioned this cireumstance to show that, with 
measures which, enlightened as they may /a very little inquiry, the Government 
be, ane aay? are pe by no novelty, and| might have found out that the Seringa- 
which he himself rejected last year, when | patam ought to have been looked into be- 
they were pressed on the attention and the | fore being intrusted with the conveyance 
acceptance of the Cabinet. I reserve for | of troops. The plea of the great scarcity 


the proper occasion the task of entering | 


into the details of the plans of the Govern- 
ment—if they have plans—I will only say 
that to the changes which they may pro- 
pose, if salutary, I shall give my sup- 
port: — but, if on the other hand, I 
find they have taken up the matter 
erudely, hastily, that they are measures 
which are not well considered, or which 
are not adapted to meet the emergencies 
of the case, I shall, of course, oppose 
them. If they are neither bold in their con- 
ception nor well matured in their details, I 
shall not be afraid to oppose them, what- 
ever may be the motives attributed to me 
for doing so. I have not risen to-night, to 
enter into any discussion on these subjects 
—they are not before us in sufficient detail 
to enable me to take anything but a very 
general review of them, I have only risen 
to express my surprise that the noble Lord 
should have taken this means of commn- 
nicating the intentions of the Government 
upon a subject which is, no doubt, of great 
interest in the House of Commons, and 
Mr, Disraeli 





of shipping could hardly be adopted in the 
present case, because a fortnight after the 
accident to the Seringapatam one of Mr. 
Bligh’s A 1 ships sailed, which was per- 
fectly capable of conveying troops. The 
hon. Gentleman then quoted General 
Sutherland’s report, dated October 12, 
1854, from which it appeared that the 
Seringapatam was in a dangerous and un- 
seaworthy state, and that the troops on 
board were exposed to imminent peril. 
She was a ship of 17 years’ standing, let- 
tered ‘“**@.’’ A few weeks before leav- 
ing England she had returned from Bom- 
bay, and although then, it would appear, 
in a leaky and shaken condition, received 
only trifling repairs. On getting to sea, 
Major Simmons, the commander of the 
troops on board, observed that the deck 
and sides of the ship leaked unusually ; 
but although the evil increased, and in 
rough weather the deck was literally inun- 
dated, the captain informed Major Sim- 
mons that nothing could be done to remedy 
the defect. The leak at length became 
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dangerous, and it was found necessary to 
throw overboard the deck-guns and some 
200 tons of cargo. The soldiers worked 
at the pumps like galley-slaves, while the 
crew scarcely ever assisted in pumping, 
but became insubordinate, got drunk, and 
plundered the cargo. Although no really 
very bad weather was experienced during 
the voyage, the whole frame of the vessel 
was dislocated, the iron fastenings were 
generally loose, the copper was worked off 
in many places, butt-ends were started, 
and the oakum was worked out of the 
seams, ‘Indeed,’ added the Major, 
“had we met with any very bad weather 
the ship must have been broken up.”’ 
The report of the harbourmaster of Port 
Louis, Lieutenant Kelly, entirely confirm- 
ed the report of Major Simmons, except 
that it stated the weather to have been 
fairer than Major Simmons represented, 
and also that the soldiers had run very 
considerable danger from the improper 
stowage of a cargo of large masses of corn, 
though there was not sufficient on board to 
have done any damage to the vessel dur- 
ing her voyage, had it been properly stow- 
ed. On receiving these reports, General 
Sutherland issued a general order in which 
the conduct of Major Simmons and the 


soldiers of the detachment was spoken of 


in the highest terms. The reports of the 
professional man employed to survey her, 
showed that she was in a very unseaworthy 
state, and that very extensive repairs were 
necessary before she could be fit to carry 
cargo. This was certainly not a proper 
vessel to be taken up for the conveyance 
of Her Majesty’s troops. By a letter 
which he had received that day from a 
gentleman who was a stranger to him, he 
was informed that the Seringapatam had 
not been surveyed since her return from 
India, when she was sent for repairs into 
Mr. Green’s private dockyard. This let- 
ter was signed ‘Henry Bell.”” He had 
now shown that a grievous act of negli- 
gence had been committed in sending out 
these troops in such a vessel as the Ser- 
ingapatam. Ie had brought this subject 
forward from no factious motive, and no- 
thing was further from his wish than to 
embarrass the Government in earrying on 
the war; but when officers like Major 
Simmons and Lieutenant-General Suther- 
land sent home reports, of which no notice 
appeared to have been taken, -it was the 
duty of some private Member of that 
Tlouse to afford the Government an oppor- 
tunity of making such explanations as it 
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might have to offer, and of showing to the 
officers of the army that it might rely up- 
on it that their reports would not be treated 
as mere waste paper, and that our soldiers 
would be as much cared for as the poorest 
emigrant who left this country without a 
sixpence in his pocket. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that he did not object 
to this case being brought forward, but he 
should have been glad to have had a more 
specific notice of what case was to be dis- 
cussed, for he could not gather from the 
notice of Motion what particular case was 
to be brought forward. 

Mr. BELLEW said, his reason for not 
giving a more specific notice was, that as 
the Secretary of War had signed the pa- 
pers connected with the case, he supposed 
that he had submitted so gross a case to 
the proper authorities, and he was not 
aware that he would be answered by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD did not make 
it a subject of complaint, but all he wished 
was, to show that unless some sort of 
notice of what was to be asked of the Go- 
vernment was given, it was difficult to give 
a proper explanation, and he hoped the 
TIouse would not impute to him want of 
care in not being acquainted with the de- 
tails of a particular case, when the notice 
was only ‘‘to call attention to the trans- 
port service.” He could state that a re- 
form had been made in the transport 
service ; a Board had been constituted of 
three gentlemen—a captain in the navy, 
an experienced captain in the transport 
service, and an officer in the army—all of 
whom were the most competent persons 
that could be found, and he had every 
reason to hope that the service would be 
efficiently performed, With regard to the 
particular case of the Seringapatam, he 
was glad that these papers had been 
brought forward, for they showed how 
great had been the skill and gallantry of 
the officers on board this vessel, and how 
creditable to them their conduct was. He 
was sorry that anything of the kind had 
happened ; but he was glad that an op- 
portunity of explanation had been given, 
which enabled him to show that no care or 
precaution had been omitted before the 
vessel left this country to ensure her being 
in a proper state. There was a survey, 
and there was no reason to suppose that 
she was not ina fit state for the voyage. 
Ie happened to have with him one or two 
documents relating to the Seringapatam; 
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for when the report of General Sutherland 
was received, the Admiralty called on the 
proper officers to report on what had been 
done. It used to be a complaint against 
the Transport Board that they did not 
take up ships from the best owners. In 
this case, out of eight ships which were 
tendered, six belonged to owners who were 
said to be favoured, while two, of which 
the Seringapatam was one, belonged to 
Messrs. Green, one of the first ship-build- 
ing firms on the Thames, and their high 
character might fairly have been con- 
sidered presumptive evidence that she had 
been offered for the voyage in seaworthy 
condition, but besides that, she was war- 
ranted by them. It appeared that the 
vessel was built in 1837, and was classed 
*“*A 1” at Lloyd’s for twelve years ; at 
the end of that time—in 1849—she was 
re-surveyed by Lloyd’s, and was found in 
so good a state that she was continued in 
the same class for four years more. In 
1850 she was again surveyed by Lloyd’s, 
and placed in the second class, or ‘** Ai,” 
which was next to the first class, or ‘A 1.” 
It was stated by Messrs. Green that be- 
fore she was taken up, the vessel was put 
into thorough repair. She was also sur- 
veyed by the transport officers before she 
was taken up, which was indispensable, 
and the report of the surveying officers 
was that she was in thorough repair. 
When General Sutherland’s report was 
sent in, these officers were called on for 
an explanation, and they sent in a report 
dated January, 1855, [ which the right hon. 
Gentleman read]. It therefore appeared, 
whatever the vessel might have suffered in 
the course of her voyage, that there had 
been no negligence on the part of the sur- 
veying officers, or the persons taking up 
the vessel, in ascertaining whether she was 
seaworthy. If there had been an impro- 
per stowage of heavy iron which caused 
her to labour, that did not show that she 
was not properly looked to before she sailed. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he was glad 
to find that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was in a position to state that the 
proper measures had been taken to test 
the condition of the ship, and was able to 
deny the statement, so discreditable to the 
authorities, which had been made. He 
(Admiral Walcott) did not, however, con- 
sider the explanation of the right hon. 
Baronet quite satisfactory, for he doubted 
whether the improper stowage of the iron 
was sufficient to account for the dangerous 
state of the vessel when at sea, a state so 
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critical that it was evident that, had she 
met with a heavy sea or bad weather, our 
gallant troops must have gone down in her. 
He gave every praise to Captain Milne, 
the head officer of the transport service, 
than whom no one performed his duties 
more zealously or indefatigably ; but, look- 
ing at the magnitude of that service, it 
was impossible for him to give sufficient 
attention to minor details, and therefore 
he (Admiral Walcott) suggested that there 
should be a naval officer, in whom the 
Government could put the utmost confi- 
dence, appointed at every port from which 
transports sailed with troops, who should 
inspect them previous to their sailing and 
be responsible for their seaworthiness. 

CoLtoneL NORTH said, it appeared from 
the report of Major Simmons, that the 
vessel was not provided with a fire-engine, 
pumps, or fire-annihilators, and had only 
eighteen buckets on board ; and he did not 
think that those officials whose duty it was 
to carry into execution the orders of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had performed 
their duty in a satisfactory manner. He 
wished to know if they had made a report 
on that point, and also on the manner in 
which the ship was loaded? It was report- 
ed that the circumstance was brought under 
the notice of Mr. Green at the time, but 
that he said he could not afford to have 
the cargo moved. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, as he was 
altogether unprepared with documents, it 
was impossible for him to enter into any 
detailed statement. If the hon. and gal- 
lant Member would call at the Admiralty, 
he should be glad to afford him every in- 
formation on the subject. 

Cartain SCOBELL said, there was 
either a deficiency in the survey or in 
the qualifications of the vessel. He held 
that a Transport Board composed of 
three persons of equal authority could 
never prove efficient. If they wished to 
fix responsibility on a department, they 
should place cue man over it as its head, 
giving to him assistants and advisers, but 
that his voice should be supreme; but 
when they made a Board consist of three 
members of equal authority, one a soldier, 
another a sailor, and the third a civilian—- 
it was impossible that those members could 
agree on any knotty point, as each saw 
from opposite points of view. He believed 
that, under the conduct of so efficient an 
officer as Captain Milne, the transport ser- 
vice might have gone on very well as it 
was, without the revival of the Transport 
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Board, after it had been some years ago 
abolished by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty. He was 
sure that, as it was at present constituted, 
it would not go on satisfactorily, and he 
supposed they would next hear of the re- 
vival of the old Navy Board. 

Motion (that the House at its rising do 
adjourn to Monday next) agreed to. 


Newspaper Stamp 


NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTIES BILL—AD- 
JOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 
Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 

bate on Amendment proposed to be made 

to Question [7th May], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read the third time,”’ and which 

Amendment was to leave out the word 

“now,’’ and at the end of the Question 

to add the words ‘‘upon this day six 

months.” 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. PACKE said, that he could not | 


allow the House to go to a division on this 
Motion without entering his protest against 
this Bill, which he considered was as un- 
fair, unequal, and unjust a measure, as 
regarded taxation, as had ever been pro- 
posed to the House of Commons. One 
portion of this Bill provided for the trans- 
mission of periodical publications by post ; 
but there was no occasion for any such 
provision, as, under the present law, news- 
papers circulated alike in town and coun- 
try on the payment of the stamp. The 
present measure would give to the metro- 
polis, and the large towns throughout the 
kingdom, newspapers free of expense; but 
what would be its effect in the agricultural 
districts ? Hon. Members were aware that 
newspapers were sent forth every morning 
at six o'clock by means of the railways— 
they could not go by post—they would 
continue to be so sent, and all persons in 


the metropolis and large towns would re- | 


ceive their commercial intelligence free of 
any charge of duty; but Zhe Mark Lane 
Express and other agricultural papers 
could not be so conveyed to the rural 
districts, which would therefore be taxed 
while the towns were free. At present, 
every man who took in a paper, paid his 
portion towards the revenue. To this he 
did not object; but he protested against 
this measure, which was brought forward 
to benefit one class at the expense of an- 
other. They had seen, from the budget 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
there would be a loss to the revenue on 
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this measure of a quarter of a million; and 
what would be the effect of this on the 


towns? It had been found necessary to 
levy an additional tax on tea, sugar, and 


coffee. The large towns would get an 
equivalent for that tax in the abolition of 
the newspaper stamp; but the rural dis- 
tricts would have to pay the additional tax 
on these necessary articles of consumption 
without any equivalent whatever. Looking 
at this as a matter of revenue, he thought 
it unworthy of the House to pass a mea- 
sure which would operate so unfairly on 
;one body of the community as this Bill 
| undoubtedly would. On these grounds he 
| Should feel it his duty to vote for the re- 
| jection of the Bill. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had hitherto 
refrained from saying anything on this 
| measure, because he had a direct personal 
jinterest in it; but the question was now 
no longer one of personal interest to him 
after the decisions which had been come to, 
and he had no feelings of delicacy as to 
| speaking onit. He was anxious to make a 
few observations to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in order to cause him to recon- 
sider a proposition which would stand as a 
barrier against the complete success of his 
measure. He understood that the prin- 
ciple on which the right hon: Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Milner Gibson) had pushed 
this measure before the House, and the 
principle on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his colleagues had proceed- 
ed, was from a desire to give to the public 
the largest amount of political intelligence 
through the best channels, and not to 
benefit individual newspaper proprietors, 
but to give the largest amount of advan- 
tage to the public. He went entirely with 
the Government and the right hon. Gentle- 
man on this question. A proposition had 
been put before the House for the intro- 
| duction of a copyright clause, but this had 
been withdrawn on account of strong ex- 
pressions of disapproval from all sides of 
the House. One newspaper, he believed, 
asked for a copyright for a certain number 
of hours, in order to protect itself from 
the piracy of other journals, and especially 
of the cheap newspapers. The House was 
against this proposal, and, had it been put 
as a substantive amendment, he should 
have voted against it, no matter how great 
might be the inconvenience to one news- _ 
paper of the refusal of such a copyright. 
He considered that the adoption of such a 
restrictive law would have been the means 
of injuring not only the London evening 
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papers, but the papers in all parts of the 
kingdom, for they would have been dwarfed 
into mere insignificance, as they would only 
have contained local news and the stalest 
foreign intelligence. One journal had been 
aimed at by this Bill—he was sorry to say 
this of any measure promoted by the right 
hon. Member for Manchester—but it was 
his belief that the Government had aimed 
at one journal. He was in the, perhaps, 
unenviable position of a provincial news- 
paper proprietor, and he knew the value to 
the provincial newspapers of the London 
journals, especially of—he did not wish to 
say it invidiously—the foremost journal of 
the day. The London newspapers fur- 
nished the country papers with the most 
important foreign intelligence which they 
obtained at a great expense from all parts 
of the world. They derived from all 
sources information which was valuable to 
every class in society, and especially to the 
Government itself, whose despatches were 
often anticipated by the energy, vigour, 
and enterprise of the London press. He 
would not stop to ask whether the denial 
of that protection which was originally 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself was a denial of justice ; he 
certainly thought it went to the very verge 
of injustice. Still, so great, in his opinion, 
would have been the inconvenience to the 
public press and to the public generally, 
had a copyright been established, that he 
thought the House was wise in coming to 
the determination not to adopt the copy- 
right clauses. No doubt, it was perfectly 
right to resist that proposition ; but when 
the House refused to recognise a copy- 
right to the journals, and particularly The 
Times, what by that very denial were 
they at the same time doing? They im- 
mediately offered up Z'he Times as a prey 
to a set of adventurous speculators, by 
removing the barrier from their path, and 
enabling them to start cheap publications 
filled with news pirated from the columns 
of that journal, and circulated within a 
few hours after the issuing of that paper, 
by the plundering of which they would 
contrive to live and prosper. If it was 
right, as a matter of public benefit, and 
with a view to give a bonus, as it were, to 
the starting of cheap newspapers, to inflict 
this injury upon the morning journals, and 
especially upon The Times, still they ought 
not to do anything that would injure that 
journal which the paramount interest of 
the public did not demand. But the limi- 


tation of a right of transmission by post, 
Mr, Maguire 
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at a charge of 1d., to the weight of four 
ounces, was in direct violation of the very 
principle which they were endeavouring to 
carry out.) Now, with respect to The 
Times newspaper, against which this enact- 
ment was most unquestionably aimed, he 
had no hesitation in saying that he enter- 
tained a strong personal feeling against 
that journal ; nevertheless, he was in com- 
mon honesty bound to admit that Zhe 
Times gave the public a larger amount of 
intelligence than any other journal in the 
world ; that there was no journal so 
eagerly sought after, nor any that exer- 
cised so influential a control over the pub- 
lie mind. In arguing this question as a 
matter of policy he would submit to the 
House that the extra tax which would 
be imposed on The Times was calculated 
to be ultimately highly ¢etrimental to 
the public interest, because The Times 
newspaper derived no profit upon the 
supplement; it did not demand any 
additional price for that portion of the 
paper. If an extra charge were made for 
the supplement, Zhe Times would then 
have no peculiar claim upon the consi- 
deration of the House. But it was well 
known that the publication of a supplement 
was pecuniarily injurious to Zhe Times, 
while it was highly beneficial to the public. 
By the publication of a supplement Zhe 
Times was able to give to the public in 
the principal sheet itself a larger amount 
of general intelligence, of foreign news, of 
Parliamentary debate and of local infor- 
mation than it otherwise could do. But, 
supposing the advertisements were printed 
in the ordinary sheet, the important intel- 
ligence that would otherwise appear would 
be compressed and the paper itself, in pro- 
portion, deteriorated. It was a necessary 
consequence, therefore, that the public 
generally were immediately benefited by 
the publication of a supplement. But there 
were peculiar interests to which the publi- 
cation of a supplement was of essential im- 
portance. The commercial public particu- 
larly required the intelligence which the 
supplement conveyed. This consideration 
reminded him of a point to which he beg- 
ged to call the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. A Bill was introduced 
into Parliament, with the universal sanc- 
tion of the nation, to do away with the 
advertisement duty. Was that measure 
adopted for the benefit of newspaper pro- 
prietors? Certainly not. It was for the 
benefit of the commercial public. Why, 
then, if you would act on the same prin- 
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ciple throughout, would you place a re- 
striction on the circulation of the journal 
containing those advertisements, such cir- 
culation being of the utmost importance 
to the advertising, and therefore to the 
commercial public? His own feelings with 
respect to Zhe Z'imes was one of hostility ; 
he had often cursed that journal ; he be- 
lieved that many Irish gentlemen had at 
different times expressed the strongest feel- 
ing of opposition to that paper on account 
of the course it had pursued with regard 
to Ireland; but he was, nevertheless, 
bound to say that no journal in Europe 
had ever done more service to the public 
interest than Zhe Zimes had done. He 
admitted that it was rather in disfavour 
with the treasury benches whatever the 
Government might happen to be— whether 
presided over by Lord Derby, Lord Aber- 
deen, or the noble Lord now at the head 
of the Treasury. Zhe Times lashed with 
terrible severity all kinds of humbug. It 
exposed abuses, and often by its timely 
interposition and censure stopped disrepu- 
table jobs, which the Minister of the day 
would have been too ready to have sanc- 
tioned. All this, no doubt, gave grave 
offence to the Administration for the time 
being, but that was no reason why that 
journal should be marked out as an object 
of oppression. A comparison had been 
made between the transmission of a news- 
paper and of a letter; but it was the 
idlest thing in the world to attempt to 
institute any such comparison. A letter 
was merely a communication from one 
private individual to another private indivi- 
dual, and concerning themselves only ; but 
the transmission of a newspaper by post 
was an act by which matter of the greatest 
public utility was communicated to the 
whole world. He would not then, on pub- 
lie grounds, say to Zhe Times, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did, ‘* You 
shall not transmit your paper by the post 
on equal terms because you give a larger 
amount of intelligence than any other 
paper does.’’ But such was the principle 
of this measure. It gave a preference to 
the journal which employed inferior talent 
and embarked less capital in its manage- 
ment. It was, in fact, imposing a penalty 
en industry, energy, and intellect. It 
placed an unjust restrain upon the enter- 
prise of talent, and, commercially speak- 
ing, it exacted the heaviest duty from the 
very best article. But the whole evil of 
this partial spirit of legislation Qd not 
rest there. It was not only saying to The 
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Times newspaper, ‘‘ Because you, by the 
great efforts you have made, have placed 
yourselves in the foremost rank, we will 
therefore impose an extra tax upon you,” 
but it was saying to all the other London 
journals, to Zhe Herald, The Post, The 
Chronicle, The Daily News, and The Ad- 
vertiser, ‘if you imitate the activity and 
energy of Zhe Times, and raise as much 
capital, and increase your circulation to 
the same extent as that journal, and if 
in consequence you are obliged to extend 
your space and increase your bulk, the 
moment you do so you must submit to be 
additionally taxed.”” A more unfair or 
unjust principle he could not conceive, and 
he really could not understand how such a 
principle could be acted upon by the right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite (Mr. M. 
Gibson and Mr. Bright) who were the pro- 
fessed advocates of the utmost freedom in 
all commercial transactions. He would 
ask, in all fairness, what was the object in 
imposing this restriction on a paper which 
was of the utmost value to the whole em- 
pire? He had heard of no reason, unless 
it was that it would be inconvenient to the 
Post Office. Now he did not think it 
would be. What inconvenience would 
there be in carrying a weight of six ounces 
instead of a weight of four ounces? It 
was true there was a difference of two 
ounces, but what reason was there to re- 
strict the weight to four ounces? If to 
four, why not restrict it to two, or to three, 
or three and a half? He could only ima- 
gine one reason for assigning the specifie 
weight to four ounces. All other papers 
came within that weight— The Times only 
exceeded it. But why this hostility to 
The Times? The truth was, that The 
Times newspaper, from its boldness, its 
vigour, and some said, its audacity, was 
marked out as an object of indignation by 
all classes in that House. But was it pos- 
sible that the two hon. Gentlemen the 
Members for Manchester could seriously 
advocate this unjust restriction ? Suppose 
The Manchester Examiner, an admirable 
journal, and, what was more, one which 
had great success, should ultimately attain 
to the circulation and the size of The 
Times, would those hon. Gentlemen say 
that the provincial proprietors of that 
paper ought not to have the benefit of 
postal transmission ? Why not as wellas . 
the journal that weighed a quarter of an 
ounce, or one, two, three, or four ounces ? 
After reviewing the whole matter, he could 
not help feeling that this was a most un- 
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just attack upon one particular journal ; 
and he attributed that attack to the cir- 
cumstance that that paper was considered 
dangerous. That it often exercised a 
power dangerous to the Government of 
the day could not be denied, but it was 
equally true that it at the same time did 
great good to the public. If Zhe Times 
in years gone by had done wrong, it had 
since done one great and important service 
which would wipe out all its faults. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
spoke of certain reforms having recently 
taken place in the army; but he (Mr. 
Maguire) would ask whether those reforms 
were owing to those hon. Members who 
were occupying the Treasury benches, or 
to the remonstrances of Zhe Times? He 
believed that Zhe Times had done more 
towards the salvation of the British army 
in the Crimea than any Government could 
have done. It had shown how much that 
army had suffered, and how men filling 
public offices were incompetent to discharge 
the duties required of them. It had done 
more—it had evoked the strongest mani- 
festation of public sympathy for those men 
who had shown themselves greater heroes 
in the hour of suffering and of patient 
endurance than in the hour of the bloodiest 
conflict. If Zhe Times had only done 
that, it ought to have been treated with 
liberality, and in a spirit of generosity, 
rather than have been made an exception 
in a fiscal arrangement by which it became 
subjected to an extra and unjust tax. As 
to the limitation of the period of retransmis- 
sion to a fortnight, in his opinion a month 
should be the smallest limit. Very few news- 
paper proprietors had any personal interest 
in the question, though some postmasters 
might take advantage of the provision to 
annoy them. But that was a very minor 
consideration. It was the interest of the 
poorer classes, which demanded an exten- 
sion of time. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester, who unfortunately for his own 
credit, was anxious for the limitation, 
might glance over a newspaper and gather 
the contents of it in an hour. Some gen- 
tlemen with more rapid eyes and more 
comprehensive research might do it in half 
an hour; but the poor man who purchased 
a newspaper might only be able to read a 
portion of it one night and another portion 
the next, and so on, till the whole limit of 
time was consumed; and because he had 
less capacity and less leisure without 
trenching on the important duties due to 
his employer and his family, he was to be 
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subjected to a penalty in having to pay 
another penny for postage. Such a provi- 
sion was neither generous nor fair, and he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not insist upon retaining it. Upon 
the other question he would only remark, 
in conclusion, that if it were intended to 
make the press free for the benefit of the 
public, they should give the public every 
possible advantage, and, conscious as he 
was of the value of that organ, of which 
the country had every reason to be proud, 
he did say it was not right to make the 
industry of that journal penal, and to 
mark it out for the vengeance of Minis- 
ters, who either were incapable or sus- 
pected themselves to be so. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, he 
agreed with much that had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who had spoken in oppo- 
sition to the Bill, but he objected to making 
it a personal question. As a Member of 
the Committee appointed to consider the 
removal of the stamp and advertisement 
duty, he agreed with those who held that 
great advantage would arise to the com- 
munity from the freest possible communi- 
cation between the press and the public. 
Still he could not consider that it was ne- 
cessary to give to the newspaper press any 
particular monopoly. He would carry out 
the principle of free trade in newspapers as 
in everything else, for it did not appear to 
him that newspaper proprietors required 
such a monopoly. He thought he was 
well advised, when he said that a news- 
paper would cost three times as much 
as a letter in its carriage. A newspaper 
weighed four ounces at least, while an 
ordinary letter weighed only half an ounce, 
and the House was now called upon to 
allow four ounces to pass through the post 
eight or ten times while an ordinary half- 
ounce letter could pass only once. He did 
not for a moment believe that the press 
would call upon the House to do such an 
act of injustice, inasmuch as newspaper 
proprietors had the privilege of one trans- 
mission for a penny, which was quite as 
much as they required. He must protest 
against the statement that newspaper pro- 
prietors required any such privilege. 

Mr. BARROW contended that injustice 
was, by this measure, inflicted on provin- 
cial newspapers, because, while they were 
of less weight and passed through the Post 
Office less frequently than the London 
papers, they would have to pay the same 
for trgnsmission. He believed the Post 
Office could carry all newspapers at a 
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profit for a halfpenny, and that if they 
did not do so, private enterprise would 
take the circulation of papers, especially 
those in the provinces, entirely out of 
their hands. On behalf of the general 
tax-payers of the country, he objected to 
any extraordinary privilege as to weight 
being granted to any newspaper of any 
description, and, considering the measure 
as unfair and unjust, he should certainly 
vote against the third reading. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS thought 
it a very unusual course for Gentlemen to 
object to the third reading of a Bill, every 
point of which had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and investigated, and on the prin- 
ciple of which they themselves had voted. 
As he understood the objection, it was this 
—they objected to the third reading of 
this Bill, because they thought a particular 
newspaper was about to be injured by it. 
He liked that little persons should be eon- 
sidered by that House. Ie did not like 


that persons of great importance, weight, | 


and authority, should alone be considered 
by them, and, as he understood it, this 
was a question (he would not shrink from 
saying it) between Zhe Times newspaper 
and the House of Commons. Te thought 
they were bound to meet this question. 
He understood that those who objected to 
the third reading of this Bill, did so, be- 
cause they thought that there was to be 
an additional stamp to enable newspapers 
beyond a certain weight to pass through 
the Post Office. This, then, was a dis- 
cussion between a particular newspaper 
and an important measure, and he should 
state why he would vote for the third 
reading of the Bill. He believed it was 
unusual to oppose a Bill on the third read- 
ing. [Cries of ** No.’’] It was true that 
in late times such things had happened, 
but it was not very customary to oppose 
the third reading after there had been a 
full discussion on the previous stages. IIe 
contended, the postal arrangement now 
proposed was not unjust as far as the par- 
ticular newspaper was concerned when it 
published a supplement, because that sup- 
plement earned to the parties circulating 
it a considerable sum of money. If he 


had stated correctly the ground cn whieh | 


the opposition to this Bill was based, he 


could not encourage such a course of argu- | 


ment; and he should vote for the third 
reading of the Bill. 
Mr. BENTINCK could not but regard, 
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IIe did not believe that it was a sponta- 
neous act on the part of the Government, 
for if it were possible to take the indivi- 
dual opinion of a large number of the Mem- 
bers of the Government, and of those hon. 
Members who usually supported them, he 
believed tke Bill would be rejected by a 
considerable majority of the House. The 
measure originated not in the pressure 
from without, but in the pressure below 
the gangway. It originated in the ability, 
eloquence, and perseverance of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) who had applied the 
**screw”’ to the last Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and had compelled his successor, 
who was similarly cireumstanced, to yield 
to the same powerful pressure. No advo- 
eate of the character of the press of this 
country could support this measure. He 
had never yet heard it argued that the 
press, able and enlightened as it was, was 
not in want of some check and safeguard 
against the ebullitions of party and per- 
| sonal feeling. Nothing could be more in- 
'jurious to the character of the press, or of 
the public whom it served, than to take 
‘away the restrictions that had prevented 
| not the liberty, but the licence of the press, 
land the want of which would eause the 
country to be inundated with publications 
‘that would not only lead to the destruction 
of the character of the press, but would be 
‘attended by the most mischievous results 
in all large and populous communities. 

Question put. 
| The Touse divided :—Ayes 138; Noes 
60: Majority 78. 
| Main Question put and agreed to :—Bill 
read 3°, 

Mr. NAPIER, in the absence of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
| Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside), then moved 
that the following clause be added to the 
Bill :~— 

“Every periodical publication that shall be 
printed and published at intervals not exceeding 
seven days between the two consecutive parts or 
numbers of such publication, and the weight of 
which shall not on the whole exceed six ounces, 
shall be entitled to the said privileges of trans- 
mission and retransmission by the post, if duly 
stamped with the appropriate die of one penny.”’ 





Clause brought up and read 1°, 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


| Tne CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 


—QUER said, it was substantially identical 


among the various objections to this Bill, with a clause which had been moved by 
the manner in which it had originated. | his hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
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(Mr. Milnes), and had been fully consider- 
ed by the House, and negatived by a large 
majority. One alteration, however, had 
been made by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had framed the present clause, 
the effect of which was to render it more 
complex and more difficult to work. It 
was proposed by his hon. Friend in Com- 
mittee that a limit of superficial inches 
should be taken according to the existing 
law, whereas it was now proposed to sub- 
stitute the limit of weight for that of super- 
ficial inches. The effect of such a provision 
would be, that up to six ounces the Post 
Office would have to determine by weight, 
while beyond six ounces it would have to 
ascertain the measure of superficial inches 
with respect to all periodicals published at 
intervals of less than seven days. With 
regard to those published at greater inter- 
vals, the existing law as to superficial 
inches would apply both to periodicals of 
greater and of less weight thrn six ounces. 
Such was the state of the law which would 
be the result of this clause. The House 
would hardly expect him again to go over 
ground which had been so fully examined 
upon previous nights, and he would only 
state that his proposal, by the present 
Bill, was to leave the existing law un- 
changed with the single exception of 
making the stamp upon newspapers op- 
tional instead of compulsory. The only 
change which this measure would produce 
would be in favour of newspapers publish- 
ing a supplement. One of the principal 
arguments used in support of an increase 
in the limit of weight was that hardship 
was at present inflicted upon newspapers 
publishing a supplement, inasmuch as they 
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any future time, if they should think that 
newspapers did not enjoy sufficient privi- 
leges and advantages by that law to in- 
crease their privileges and advantages. 
But he hoped it would not escape the at- 
tention of the House that at present the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by newspapers were large, 
beyond what they could reasonably expect, 
compared with those of letters and other 
printed matter conveyed through the post. 
Mr. MALINS said, the effect of the 
Bill, as he understood it, was to expose 
the public to the great inconvenience of 
not being able to send The Times in the 
way they had hitherto been accustomed 
to send it, by post. It had become so 
much the habit of the people of this 
country to take in The Times news- 
paper, and after they had read it, to send 
it to their friends in the country, that 
anything which would restrict their right 
| te do so would be a serious interference 
| with public convenience. He believed that 
| the weight of The Times averaged 43 
| ounces, and he wished to know if he was 
|rigt in supposing that after the passing 
| of this Bill, he was not to have the privi- 
| lege of sending it to a friend in the coun- 
| try without paying for an extra stamp. 
| “Te CHANCELLOR or me EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the present Bill made on 
| alteration with respect to the limit of super- 
ficial inches which had hitherto been per- 
mitted to be conveyed in the first instance 
for ld., and afterwards for a halfpenny. 
It imposed no limit whatever as to weight. 
Mr. MALINS thought the explanation 
was not sufficiently distinct. The public 
knew nothing about superficial inches, what 
they knew was—The Times newspaper. 











did not make an additional charge to their | There was now no such thing as a supple- 
customers, whereas they were obliged to! ment, for the advertisement sheet, contain- 
pay a halfpenny stamp for it. When this; ing the births, deaths, and marriages, taken 
Bill became iaw, a newspaper would pay | together with the other sheets, constituted 
the stamp upon its supplement only for; one newspaper. He thought it important 
that portion of the impression which was | that the House should know whether, after 
circulated through the post. The whole | the Bill passed, they would be able to send 
of that portion of its impression which! Zhe Times newspaper by post with as 
was distributed in the place where it was' much freedom as at present. (‘* Yes.’’) 
published would be free from the stamp| Then what was the limit as to weight ? 
duty ; there would be no compulsory stamp | (‘‘ There is none.””) If Zhe Times would 
upon it, and, therefore, it would not be) still go by post for a penny stamp, there 
subject to that disadvantage which was at could be no necessity for pressing this 
present found to constitute the chief ele-' clause, because he understood the object 
ment of its loss. Thus the operation of | of his hon. Friend to be to fix a limit of 
the measure would be favourable, not de-| six ounces, in order that The Times— 
trimental, to newspapers publishing a sup-| which after all, was the paper of the coun- 
plement. In other respects the present! try—might go free withawt any further 
law was left wholly unchanged, and it| restriction than existed at present. If the 


would be in the power of parliament at} Government gave their assurance that that 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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was the meaning of the Bill, then he for | 
one would raise no further objection to 
it. The real question for consideration | 
was not a question with regard to any 
particular newspaper, but a question of 
public convenience. If the House once 
interfered with the freedom of transmit- 
ting a newspaper, they would interfere | 
with the daily enjoyment of large classes | 
of the people, and he, therefore, trusted | 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was | 
quite right in the understanding he had 
given that the transmission of newspapers | 
would be as free as at present. 

Mr. CAYLEY thought that, after the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, his hon. Friend would act wisely in 
not pressing his clause. He wished, how- 
ever, to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he was willing to consent to 
an extension of the period for retransmit- 
ting newspapers through the post? The 
ostensible object of the Bill was to extend 
the circulation of news, but if the limit at 
present proposed to the retransmission of 
newspapers were not extended, the circula- 
tion of news would be considerably cur- 
tailed. 

Mr. MAGUIRE remarked, that the 
power of retransmission was no advantage 
to the newspaper proprietor, but was a 
great advantage to the public. 

Mr. NAPIER was not present when 
his hon. Friend brought forward his clause, 
but it occurred to him that it was a rea- 
sonable proposition, because otherwise an 
additional tax might be placed upon the 
circulation of advcrtisements, and it was 
of great importance to the community 
generally that every facility should be 
given to the circulation of advertisements. 
As, however, the feclings of the House 
was in favour of the Bill as it now stood, 
he thought his hon, Friend would not 
feel inclined to press the clause. 

Question put and negatived :—Amend- 
ment made ; Bill passed. 


Customs 
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SPIRIT DUTIES (SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND) BILL, 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he had put amend- 
ments of a serious nature on the paper, 
but he understood that there had been an 
arrangement entered into with the parties 
interested to pass another Bill to obviate 
certain grievances. When would it be 
introduced? * 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was in preparation. 
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Mr. VANCE trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would consult the interests of 
the trade in allowing the Bill to come into 
operation on the 1st of October. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. GROGAN, in consequence of the 
arrangement alluded to, withdrew his 
amendments. But he trusted the Bill 
would come into operation on the Ist of 
October, otherwise great injury would re- 
sult to the trade. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was aware of the wish of 
the trade, and had promised to consider it, 
but could not pledge himself. 

The several clauses were then consider- 
ed, and agreed to seriatim. 

Captain JONES said, that much injus- 
tice would be done to the distiller in #2 
land if the same amount of drawback were 
not allowed upon spirits already distilled 
from malt and now in bond, as was pro- 
posed to be allowed upon spirits hereafter 
distilled. He proposed, therefore, to in- 
sert in Schedule B the words ‘‘ or bonded 
under the Exportation Act of the 17th and 
18th Vict. chap. 27, and mashed on and 
after the 8th day of May, 1854.” 

Tut CHANCELLOR or toes EXCHE- 
QUER suggested that if the hon. and gal- 
lant Member would withdraw his amend- 
ment for the present he would consider it 
in the interval before the third reading of 
the Bill. 

Amendment withdrawn, 

On the motion of the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcHEQUER various clauses and amend- 
ments were introduced into the Bill. 

Ilouse resumed; Bill reported as 
amended. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. BLACKBURN moved that, in- 
stead of a duty of 12s. 9d. per ewt. being 
levied upon yellow Muscovado and brown 
clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality to yellow musco- 
vado or brown clayed, and not equal to 
white clayed, for the year following the 
5th day of April, which shall first happen 
after the end of twelve months, from the 
date of a definitive treaty of peace with 
Russia, the duty be fixed at 12s. 3d., and 
for subsequent years at 10s. instead of © 
10s. 6d., and that during the same period 
the duty upon brown Muscovado or any 
other sugar, not being equal in quality to 
yellow Musccvado or brown clayed sugar, 
be fixed at lls. 53d. and 9s. 2d. respec- 
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tively, instead of at lls. 8d. and 9s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 40, 

To leave out ‘* 12s. 9d. | 10s. 6d., 
And to insert ** 12s. 3d. | 10s. Od.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘12s. 9d.’ 
stand part of the Bill.’’ 

Tue CIRANCELLOR or tne EXCIIE- 
QUER said, that the seale had been esta- 
blished in accordance with what had ap- 
peared to him to be the express desire of 
the House upon the second reading of the 
Bill. He still adhered to the opinion which 
he had then expressed, that it would have 
been better for the House not to predeter- 
mine the decision of the House before the 
period at which the proposed scale of 
duties would come into operation should 
have arrived. In framing the prospective 
seale of duties, he had endeavoured to 
bring back the duties to the amount at 
which they stood before they were in- 
creased in consequence of the war. The 
question before the Llouse depended upon 
a small consideration. One class of sugar 
upon which the duty had been 10s. per 
ewt. had, for certain reasons, been divided 
into two classes, the duties- upon which 
were different, and in the two columns 
of duties which he had drawn up he pro- 
posed that when the increased duties 
should be reduced those two classes should 
respectively pay 9s. 6d, and 10s. 6d. per 
ewt., instead of being amalgamated into 
one class, paying a duty of 10s. 

Mr. HANKEY said, it was agreed last 
year that the whole of these duties should 
be laid down at a minimum price ; and the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer feeling, 
when he increased these duties 20 per 
cent, that an injustice would be done to 
a certain description of sugar, he created 
another class with a reduced duty. All 
the West India interest was to be put 
on the same fvoting as the East India 
interest, and he (Mr. Hankey) was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
regret that he had assented to this ar- 
rangement. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


STAMP DUTIES (DRAFTS ON BANKERS) 
BILL. 
Order for Sceond Reading read. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House might recollect 
that he stated, on a former occasion, 


that he should submit to their considera- 
tion a proposal for extending the present 
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penny stamp on bankers’ cheques to all 
cheques which were drawn within a dis- 
tance of less than fifteen miles from the 
Bank. As soon as his proposition was 
made public, he received various commu- 
nications from bankers and others who 
would be especially affected by the pro- 
posed duty. It was represented to him 
that the operation of the duty would be to 
discourage, to a great extent, the banking 
trade, by preventing customers from draw- 
ing cheques of small amount; and he 
learnt that the practice of making small 
payments by cheque had increased of late 
years, and that it had been found bene- 
ficial to traders, more especially to small 
traders, who were thus enabled to economise 
their payments and to keep their accounts 
in a more regular manner. He confessed 
that before he received the communications 
to which he had referred, he was under 
the impression that the average amount 
of the cheques drawn upon bankers was 
considerably above 5/., or even 101.; but 
from the evidence laid before him he could 
not doubt that in London, particularly, the 
practice of drawing cheques for small sums 
prevailed to a very great extent, and that 
it was on the increase. It had been stated 
to him by gentlemen with whom he had 
had an interview, that the number of 
cheques paid by the London and West- 
minster Bank, and the National Provincial 
Bank of England, not exceeding 101., was 
33 percent of the whole. It could scarcely 
be doubted that the imposition of a penny 
stamp in the case of cheques of that de- 
scription would operate as a discourage- 
ment, and it had therefore been suggested 
to him to exempt from the proposed duty 
cheques below 101. Now, if this sugges- 
tion were adopted, a very complex state of 
the law would arise. With regard to the 
cheques drawn more than fifteen miles 
from the Bank, there would be a stamp 
duty of a penny, whatever might be their 
amount. On the other hand, with regard 
to cheques drawn within that distance, 
there would be a double class; there would 
be cheques above 10/. with a stamp, and 
cheques below that sum without one; and 
this distinction would create great inconve- 
nience, and would be sure to raise the 
question, whether cheques ought to be 
subject to a stamp at all. Moreover, a 
difference with respect to amount would 
open an easy means of evasion, and per- 
sons who were influenced by. a desire to 
save even the small sum of a penny ona 
cheque might draw several cheques under 
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102. in order to evade the duty. He 
thought the House would agree with him 
that in imposing new charges on the pub- 
lic, it was most important to avoid, if pos- 
sible, doing anything which would inter- 
fere with the operations of trade, or in 
any way check the production of wealth. 
Having given the best consideration in his 
power to the facts and arguments which 
had been presented to his mind with re- 
spect to the probable operation of this 
small stamp duty on cheques—looking to 
the present state of the finances, and to 
the fact that in estimating the Ways and 
Means to meet the expenditure of the next 
year, he deemed it prudent to leave a suf- 
ficient margin for contingencies, he had 
come to the conclusion that for the pre- 
sent, at least, it was not desirable that he 
should persist in his proposition. He had 
estimated the amount to be derived from 
the new duty at 200,0007. There were 
very different opinions on that subject. 
On the one hand he had been told that his 
estimate was greatly under the truth, and 
that the duty would produce 600,000/. or 
700,0007. Gentlemen who took that view 
of course did not coneur in the opinion 
that it would discourage the practice of 
drawing small cheques. On the other 
hand, he had been told that, inasmuch 
as cheques would be payable, to a great 
extent, to bearer and not to order, the 
cheque would, by a simple process, be 
converted into a receipt, and the public 
would lose the benefit of the proposed 
duty—that he should lose in receipts to 
a greater amount than he should gain 
in cheques. On the whole, he did not 
think the present state of the finances 
of the country made it incumbent on the 
Government to urge this proposition any 
further. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE had 
heard with great regret the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
could see no reason why the same rule 
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should not be followed in the case of ' 


cheques drawn within sixteen miles of 
London, as in those drawn beyond that 
distance. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would afford some explanation of the 
reasons for this exceptional legislation. 


Order of the Day discharged. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE STATUTES. 
Mr. LOCKE KING moved the follow- 
ing Resolutions :— 


“ That it is the opinion of this House that a 
new, complete, and systematic edition of the Sta- 
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tutes now in force, omitting all such enactments 
as are repealed, obsolete, or expired, would be 
more accessible and intelligible to Members of 
Parliament and to the generality of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects than the present Statute Book, and 
ought to be undertaken under the authority of this 
Ilouse.” 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the best mode of making a new, com- 
plete, and systematic edition of the statutes now 
in force, omitting all such enactments as are re- 
pealed, obsolete, or expired.” 


The hon. Member observed that his object 
was to substitute a living law, as it were, 
for a dead one. There were some 17,000 
statutes scattered over 100 volumes of the 
8vo. edition in existence, only 2,500 of 
which were in force. His object was, to 
substitute those 2,500 for the 17,000, and 
when that should be done he thought that 
there would be the raw material for the 
consolidation of the statutes hereafter. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT seconded 
the Motion. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
to assent to the Motion. The object of 
the hon. Member, the consolidation of the 
statutes, was a very important one; but 
there was a Statute Law Commission ac- 
tually sitting, and if the statute law was 
to be consolidated at all, it could be much 
better done by a Commission than by a 
Committee. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman thought that the Statute Law Com- 
mission was not properly discharging its 
duty, he should bring that question for- 
mally before the House. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that the practical 
object of the Motion appeared to him to 
be a most desirable one. With regard to 
the Commission that was actually sitting 
it was proposed to include Ireland, and a 
communication was made to him soon after 
he was appointed a Member of that Com- 
mission, requesting him to make sugges- 
tions as to the course that should be adopted 
with respect to Irish law. He made a 
number of suggestions accordingly; but 
up to this time was not aware that they 
had produced any effect. They were going 
on every day in that House increasing, by 
the passing of new Acts, the anomaly that 
existed with regard to statute law of the 
Empire. The plan he suggested was, that 
the Commission should take up by degrees 
the subjects that were of immediate and 
pressing importance, and that they should 
pay a number of gentlemen of experience 
to frame statutes to be submitted to the 


|decision of practical men, and thus they 
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should in time get the statute law reduced | manner proposed. _ If the hon. and learned 
into shape ; but the keeping up a Statute | 'Gentleman desired to have full informa 
Law Commission merely to be consulted | tion as to the labours of the Commission, 
as to the form of new statutes to be passed such information would be at once afforded 





was a totally futile proceeding. They were | 
getting no good at all from the labours | 


of the Commission, though the object for 
which that Commission was appointed was 


him. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was one of those 
who did not expect much from the labours 
of any Commission which was not empow- 





considered a most important one, so far ered to say that the statutes which it drew 
back as the time of Bacon. He wouldearn- | should be the only ones necessary to be 
estly press upon the Government the ne-| ‘referred to. People talked about consoli- 
cessity for having our statute law put into | dating the statute law as though there 
proper shape. If] proper means were taken | was not already in existence a collection of 
to get competent persons to give their at- | the statutes by Sir W. D. Evans, from the 
tention to different departments of the law, | earliest period down to the time of George 
the task of consolidation, though a Her- '1V., which, in eight small octavo volumes, 
culean one, might be accomplished. Tle | | contained everything that was required 
should certainly support the Motion for a | for ordinary purposes ; and even a pro- 
Committee, if for no better purpose than | fessional man would scarcely have occasion 
that that Committee should inquire what | to refer to anything else above once a year. 
the Commission were doing. | With regard to this motion, he was not 
Mr. G. BUTT would wish to leave | very much impressed with the idea that a 
things as they were at the present mo-| Committee would be of any great utility. 
ment, if he could think that the Commis- | The consolidation of the statutes must be 
sion was doing any real good; but neither | a labour of years. It could not be done in 
from experience nor from inquiry had he | one Parliament, and it was a task which a 
learned that that Commission had yet con- | Committee could not be expected to under- 


solidated any branch of the law. The 
state of our statute law was a disgrace, 
and subject of universal ridicule and con- 
tempt both in this and in foreign countries; | 
and the injury caused by its condition, not | 
only to English lawyers, but to the public, | 
was very great. He would suggest that 
they should re-instruct the Commission— 
not in the terms of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion, but taking great branches of the 
law, and consolidating the statutes upon 
those great heads. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
a Member of the Statute Law Commission, 
though he must say he had not had an 
opportunity of attending many of their 
meetings; but he had sufficient knowledge 
of their procedure to be able to say that it 
was by no means fair to represent their 
labours as being so fruitless as hon. Mem- 
bers had stated. The task that Commis- 
sion had to perform was one of the most 
difficult that could be imagined, and if a 
Committee of the House took upon them- 
selves to decide what statutes were re- 
pealed, obsolete, or expired, they would 
very soon find they had undertaken a task 
far beyond their powers. He knew this— 
that upon various subjects of the law there 
had been drafted consolidation statutes, not 
final, but to be referred to the deliberation 
of the Commission ; and it would be very 
impolitic to supersede those labours in the 


Mr. Napier 


take, and which, even if it did undertake 
it, it could not satisfactorily perform. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
what had passed showed two things, name- 
| |ly the great importance of the subject, and 
| the extreme difficulty of accomplishing the 
object in view, If the Committee which 
his hon. Friend proposed to appoint was 
to be expected to perform itself any part of 
the work to which the Resolution applied, 
what fell from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite was quite conclusive that 
the Committee was not the instrument by 
which it would be possible in any degree 
whatever to accomplish so great and ardu- 
ous an undertaking. He concluded that 
the object of his hon, Friend was, not that 
the Committee should proceed itself to 
effect a consolidation of the statutes, but to 
inquire into the proceedings of the Com- 
mission. With all deference to his hon. 
Friend, he thought that was rather the 
duty of the Government than of a Com- 
mittee of that House, and he was sure that 
the Government had better means than a 
Committee to go into the examination. 
He agreed in the statement that should 
the Committee begin by taking evidence, 
the proceedings would be of great length, 
and after all they might not come to a 
clear and definite conclusion. Many per- 
sons thought that the duty of the Commis- 
sion was to pick out the statutes which 
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were in foree, and to separate them from 
those that were obsolete or had expired, or 
been repealed, and that the Commission 
could present a volume which would be a 
guide to those who wanted to seek what 
the law was; but he apprehended that 
was by no means the function of the Com- 
mission any more than of a Committee. 
When a Commission had consolidated the 
law on any particular subject, it must rest 
with Parliament to pass a new law founded 
upon their report, because they could not 
entrust to any Commission the powers of 
legislation. They might embody in a Bill 
the laws which they thought should be re- 
tained in existence, but they must go to 
Parliament to give that compilation the 
force of law. Therefore the particular 
process which the Resolution pointed out 
was nota process which the Commission 
could, of its own authority, by any means 
or possibility accomplish. He thought, 
undoubtedly, that this was a subject which 
required the most earnest and early atten- 


Consolidation of 


tion, and he could only say that it would be 


the duty of the Government to inquire what 
was the state of the Commission, whether it 
required augmentation, or strengthening, or 
spurring on. They should undoubtedly in- 
quire into the matter; and he trusted if 
there should be wanting in the Commis- 
sion sufficient foree to carry on its labours 
with adequate expedition, they would be 
able to give it that additional force ; but 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite should be borne in 
mind was that the task was one of im- 
wense magnitude. Nobody must expect 
that the most able and lezrned men, and 
in the greatest numbers, could accomplish 
that task of which they were talking with- 
in any short period of time, for the very 
importance of the subject and its magni- 
tude would necessarily require that a con- 
siderable period of time should be devoted 
to it. He could assure his hon. Friend 
that it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to inquire into the subject, and take 
every possible means for accelerating the 
object he had in view. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY under- 
stood that the object of the Motion was 
not—as had been alleged—that a Com- 
mittee should undertake the work of con- 
solidating the statutes, but that it should 
simply consider the best mode of effecting 
that task. It was impossible that the 
Government, with so much already on its 
hands, could accomplish this additional 
task; and, as for the Commission that had 
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been appointed to execute it, immense 
sums of money had been expended upon 
it, and a great deal of labour thrown away 
with but little result. That the task was 
a feasible one was evident from the ex- 
ample of the excellent work of Sir W. D. 
Evans, referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Malins), and, believing that 
the appointment of a Committee would 
have the effect of advancing the object 
which the hon. Mover had in view, he (Sir 
Ii. Willoughby) should give him his cordial 
support. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that he did not 
think the task would be so difficult as the 
noble Lord had stated. The admirable 
work of Sir D. W. Evans was produced 
during his intervals of leisure from pro- 
fessional business in Manchester; and if a 
competent person were appointed to con- 
| tinue and complete the same work, it would 
/no doubt be executed in a much more sa- 
_tisfactory manner than it ever could be by 
| the Commission of which the Lord Advocate 
was an ornament. The matter would only 
be cushioned for many a long year to 
come by being referred back to the Go- 
vernment, 

Mr. I. BUTT said, if the House under- 
took the duty set forth in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Resolution it would be unprecedent- 
ed. What was the authority of the House 
to compile a second edition of the statutes ? 
A publication of that kind would have no 
more weight than the compilation which had 
been referred to. What would be the use 
of sending out a volume which would have 
no weight in the courts of law, or be any 
guide to lawyers? He was anxious at all 
times to uphold the dignity of the House, 
and therefore he was reluctant to see the 
House deal with matters which it was 
unfit to deal with, and could not. execute 
properly. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL observed, that 
any work which consolidated the statutes 
might, as a literary work, be very useful 
to lawyers and to the country generally, 
and might be undertaken by any lawyer; 
but as the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had pointed out, it would be 
a work of no authority, and if questions 
eame before the Judges they could take 
no notice of such a compilation, but would 
decide upon the statutes as they existed; 
neither could the authority of the House of © 
Commons give any weight to the omis- 
sion in such work of particular statutes. 
But there was another task which the Re- 
solution before the House contemplated— 
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that of revising the statutes. That was a 
work which could not be done by the 
House of Commons alone, by itself; it 
must be effected by Parliament, and the 
Crown and the House of Lords must con- 
cur in the revision. He thought the as- 
surance of his noble Friend that, as there 
was a Commission sitting on the subject, 
steps would be taken to expedite the work, 
ought to be sufficient, and Bills would pro- 
bably be brought in, from time to time, for 
the consolidation of the statutes. 

Mr. HENLEY had no doubt that the 
present discussion would be productive of 
beneficial results, inasmuch as it would 
show that attention was directed to the 
subject. At the same time, people would 
deceive themselves if they imagined the 
consolidation of the statutes could be very 
speedily effected. 

Mr. HEYWOOD expressed a fear that, 
if the Commission went on at its present 
tardy pace, they would all be dead and 
buried before the consolidation of the sta- 
tutes was completed. There would be no 
greater blessing, in his opinion, than such 
a consolidation as would do away with 
those obsolete enactments which now dis- 
figured the statute book. 

Mr. ATHERTON opposed the Motion, 
It was very probable that the Committee 
asked for would recommend the very gen- 
tlemen who now edited the statutes to do 
the work which the hon. Member for West 
Surrey desired to be executed, and which 
they, in fact, already did to the satisfac- 
tion of the legal profession and the public. 
If the Commission which was now in force 
properly performed its duty, it would re- 
commend to the Government such a plan 
as ought to be the foundation of a Bill 
to be passed by Parliament on the subject. 
He therefore hoped that the House would 
not render useless the labours of the Com- 
mission now ir. force by agreeing to the 
Motion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served that, although the Royal Commis- 
sion for consolidating the statutes did not 
at first get into the right track, yet they 
had done so now, and he believed that 
great benefit would be derived from their 
labours. Under these circumstances he 
thought it would be idle for the House 
to enter upon the task which the hon. 
Member for Surrey wished them to assume. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, that he would 
omit from the Motion the words, ‘* ought 
to be undertaken on the authority of this 
House ;”’ but he thought the House ought 
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to accede to his Motion in order to prove 
to the country that they were in earnest 
on a subject which had been trifled with 
for twenty-five years. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that a 
new, complete, and systematic edition of the 
Statutes now in force, omitting all such enact- 
ments as are repealed, obsolete, or expired, would 
be more accessible and intelligible to Members of 
Parliament, and to the generality of Her Majesty's 
subjects, than the present Statute Book.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 38; Noes 
47: Majority 9. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the best mode of making a new, 
complete, and systematic edition of the Statutes 
now in force, omitting all such enactments as are 
repealed, obsolete, or expired.” 


Motion negatived. 


The House adjourned at half-after 
Twelve o'clock, till Monday next. 
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IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Menday, May 14, 1855. 


Minvte.] Sat First in Parliament—The Lord 
Kenyon, after the Death of his Father. 
Pvsuic Bitts.—1* Religious Worship ; Registra- 
tion of Births, &e. (Scotland); Newspaper 
Stamp Duties; Church-Rates. 

3° Fisheries (British Islands and France), 


MAYNOOTH COMMISSION—EVIDENCE— 
QUESTION. 

Tne Eart or WINCHILSEA, having 
presented petitions from Gretton and Ton- 
bridge, praying for the repeal of the May- 
nooth College (Ireland) Act, begged to ask 
the noble Earl the head of the late Com- 
mission of Inquiry, whether it was true 
that alterations had been made in the evi- 
dence, and that a copy of it had been sent 
to Rome, and allowed to remain there for 
some months. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said that, 
in the first place, as regarded the evidence 
taken before this Commission, the facts 
were these:—The last meeting of the 
Commissioners was held in January Jast, 
at which time the Commissioners met at 
London for the purpose of preparing their 
report. After they had conferred with 
that object, they received a protest from 
several of the professors of the College of 
Maynooth, stating that it had come to 
their knowledge that a copy of the evi- 
dence had been put into the hands of 
Dr. Cullen, and that Dr, Cullen had com- 
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municated it to Rome, having translated 
certain passages, for the purpose of placing 
it before the Irish Secretary to the Propa- 
ganda for the purpose of ascertaining how 
far the teaching at Maynooth was at va- 
riance with the interests of the Roman 
Church. That was the whole of the in- 
formation he received on the subject. Tis 
answer was that it certainly had been an 
understanding that no evidence should be 
passed, before it was published, into other 
hands than those who were engaged in 
conducting the inquiry ; that if any indis- 
cretion had been committed in this respect 
(of which he was not aware) he regretted 
it; but that he had the consolation of 
knowing that nothing could have been 
communicated to Rome, which was not 
about to be communicated to the whole 
world in the course of a very short time ; 
and that any detrimental effect which 
might be produced at Rome by the trans- 
mission there of partially selected portions 
of the evidence would be soon corrected 
by the publication of the entire evidence 
and the Report. The whole amount of 
evil occasioned was, that there had existed 
for a short period of time an opportunity 
of exciting a prejudice at Rome against 
some of the professors of Maynooth, that 
they were not sufficiently ultramontane in 
their opinions. So far regarding the evi- 
dence which had been sent to Rome. With 
regard to the Report of the Commission, 
it had never been sent to Rome, and had 
not been tampered with by any party what- 
ever. It was drawn up in January last, 
and he could take upon himself to answer 
for it, that it was drawn up solely in regard 
to the matters in which the general public 
took an especial interest, and which re- 
lated to the political and social character 
of Maynooth. It was drawn up in his 
own handwriting, and hardly a word of it 
was altered by the other members of the 
Commission. That Report could not, of 
course, affect the objection which many 
parties had to the maintenance of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, as being the endowment 
of a religion which they held in abhor- 
rence; but he hoped that on all the other 
points of investigation as to the actual 
management of the college, their Lord- 
ships and the country would rest satisfied 
that they now had in their hands a fair 
statement upon that subject, and that both 
evidence and Report were untouched in 
every way by communication with Rome. 
He would not enter into details which had 
been referred to in another place, because 
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all the objections raised had been fully 
answered. With regard to territorial titles 
having been applied to Roman Catholic 
bishops, in the ease of certain Roman Ca- 
tholic witnesses, the refusal so to address 
them would not, it was considered, lead to 
any good results, but the Commissioners 
had not used those titles in their Report. 


WAR WITH RUSSIA—RESOLUTIONS., 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGII: My 
Lords, it is now more than a year that we 
have been at war—a period somewhat 
longer, I believe, than the war itself was 
expected to last by the Ministry which 
entered into it—and during that period we 
have brought forward the whole military 
force of the country, such as it is, and 
also the whole of its naval foree. We have 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
conduct either of our soldiers or our sea- 
men ; on the contrary, they have rivalled 
the great actions of those who have 
preceded them in former wars, and have 
been led on all occasions by English gen- 
tlemen with their accustomed spirit and 
self-devotion. We have been allied with 
the greatest military Power in Europe— 
a Power, too, almost our equal in naval 
strength. There has existed the most 
cordial union between the forces of the 
two Powers ; and yet, my Lords, obtain- 
ing, as we have obtained, so much glory, 
by the side of that glory we have seen un- 
usual suffering, and, notwithstanding all 
our strength, united to that of France, 
notwithstanding all the devotion of our 
troops, we have not as yet obtained any 
decisive success, nor can any man say that 
at the present moment, there is any ex- 
pectation of obtaining it. This alone, my 
Lords, would justify me in calling your 
Lordships’ attention to the subject, and in 
asking you to consider what may be the 
eauses from which this failure has origi- 
nated, and what are the remedies which it 
may be expedient to apply. Very recently 
too, another event has taken place which 
gives even a graver character to the war. 
The negotiations at Vienna have failed, 
and they have failed in such a manner— 
that is, by the presentation on the part of 
Russia of proposals which were perfectly 
inadmissible—as to afford the apprehension 
of a protracted war as well as of a great 
contest. My Lords, under these circum: 
stances I feel that if any apology be neces- 
sary for now calling your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the subject, it is an apology for not 
having brought forward this question at an 
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earlier period. But, my Lords, since the 
accession of Lord Palmerston to office 
there has been a sort of torpor in Par- 
liament ; there has been nothing to in- 
duce any man to bring forward a great 
public question. If it had rested with that 
noble Lord, the torpor which has existed in 
Parliament would have been extended to 
the public mind ; for the very first measure 
which he attempted to carry was a measure 
for the purpose of stifling the Committee 
of Inquiry into the State of the Army 
before Sebastopol, a Committee voted by a 
great majority of the House of Commons, 
and supported almost unanimously by the 
people. Strange and singular was the 
course adopted by the noble Lord for the 
purpose of inducing the House of Commons 
to rescind the Resolution it had passed. He 
desired to be permitted to appear in the 
world’s masquerade in the historical charac- 
ter of Richard II., a prince who fell, as his- 
tory informs us, because he exercised un- 
due private partiality, instead of a desire 
for the public good, in the appointments of 
persons to office, and because he utterly 
disregarded the opinions of the public, 
But, my Lords, it was represented that 
Lord Palmerston was above all men the 
fittest to conduct the affairs of the country 
in time of war on account of his military 
experience. Now, certainly, that noble 
Lord has during his political life, now ex- 
tended over a considerable portion of a 
century, for some time held the office of 
Secretary at War. But that office is not 
by any means connected with the direc- 
tion of war, it has only to deal with the 
financial affairs of the army, nevertheless, 
he has been represented, because he so 
long held that office, as possessing great 
military experience. We have recently 
found that Mr, Sidney Herbert, who lately 
oceupied the position of Secretary at War, 
very properly, as I think, in the discharge 


not only of offices of friendship, but of | 
duties of a public nature, assisted the | 


noble Duke who was then at the head of 
the War Department ; but that was by no 
means done by him in the character of 
Secretary at War, nor had the Secretary 
at War, as such, anything to do with the 
direction of the war. If Lord Palmerston, 
holding that office, aequired great military 
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reputation, that circumstance must have | 
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tration of which he was the head, I do 
not mean to say that the Duke of Welling. 
ton did not entertain a high opinion of 
Lord Palmerston’s military capacity, but 
I recollect one circumstance which leads 
me to infer that such was not the opinion 
of the Duke. I recollect sitting by the 
side of the Duke of Wellington in this 
House during the unfortunate difficulty be- 
tween himself and Mr. Huskisson, whieh 
led to the resignation of a portion of the 
gentlemen who then formed the Coalition 
Government. The Duke of Wellington 
was called out of the House on the ocea- 
sion to which I refer, and on his return he 
said to me, ‘‘ That was Palmerston who 
wanted to see me, in order to tell me that 
if Huskisson went out he must go too. 
I said nothing. It was not for me to fire 
great guns at small birds.’’ Such, at that 
time, was the opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Now, I will not pretend to say 
that the small bird may not in subsequent 
times have attained to the dimensions, and, 
perhaps, the character of the eagle ; still, 
at the period referred to, such as I have 
stated appeared to be the opinion of the 
Duke of Wellington. But a short time 
ago the public instructors of the country 
informed the people that the man of alli 
others whom it was necessary to place in 
the position of Minister was Lord Palmer- 
ston. He was, to use the phrase in vogue, 
‘*the man of the situation,”’ Nations will 
sometimes indulge in that unfortunate 
weakness which occasionally afflicts indi- 
viduals ; they will gratify a fancy. This 
weakness was indulged in by the people on 
this occasion, and that happened to the 
people which occasionally happens to in- 
dividuals who indulge in like weaknesses— 
namely, repentance soon followed on the 
indulgence. I believe that there is hardly 
any people so ready as the people of this 
country to give themselves up to ine admi- 
ration of an individual for a short period. 
For a short period—but for a very short 
period—nothing can exceed the warmth 
of affection and admiration which they 
exhibit towards him. But a change soon 
comes over them, and that warmth of 
affection is soon followed by a frigid in- 
difference, more than equal to the intensity 
of the admiration before entertained. I 
fear that at the present moment the feel- 
ing of the people is in that eold state, and 


been known to the late Duke of Welling-/| that they have become gradually disap- 
ton, and would have certainly tended to, pointed at the results of the elevation of 


raise his opinion of his abilities and make | 
him desire to retain him in the Adminis- | 
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the man whom they shortly ago desired to 
see at the head of the Government. 
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But while Parliament has been in this | gerous change has come over the practice 


state of torpor the public has been think- 
ing, and the public has come to certain 
conclusions, which appear to be just, as to 
the conduct of the war, and as to the 
means to be adopted in future for the pur- 
pose of avoiding similar disappointments to 
those they have experienced. The people 
have arrived at this conclusion—that it is 
necessary, in the selection of individuals 
for public employments, to regard their 
fitness, and not to be guided by favour. 
I am not a convert to that opinion; for it 
has been at all times the principle upon 
which I have acted whenever for a short 
time I have been in possession of power; 
and I can speak from experience of its ad- 
vantages and its dangers. Its advantages 
are all for the public, and its dangers are for 
the individual who adopts that as his prin- 
ciple of Government. I have myself seen 
disaster converted into victory, and dis- 
couragement into enthusiasm. I have seen 
public confidence re-established; I have 
seen public prosperity carried to an unex- 
ampled extent, beyond the point which 
at any previous period it had been known 
to attain; and I have been able, in a very 
great measure, to trace all these improve- 
ments in the condition of the State to the 
adoption of the principle of regarding 
solely the fitness of individuals in their 
selection for public employments. But I 
am enabled, at the same time, to in- 
form your Lordships that there is this 
danger to the individual who acts on that 
principle, that he is surrounded by dis- 
appointed jobbers, and by little-minded 
men, depending for their promotion on 
patronage and favour, who, urged by the 
most unscrupulous animosity, join toge- 
ther for the purpose of overwhelming his 
Government. And if, in consequence of 
the present feeling of the people, any 
Government should be established in this 
country determined to act uniformly on 
the principle I have mentioned, I feel as- 
sured that it would be in danger from the 
same hostility, unless it received the con- 
stant, uniform, and vigilant support of the 
people, on whom it could alone depend. 

I have, my Lords, been not unobservant 
of the events which have taken place in 
this country during a very considerable 
period of my life; and I have conversed 
with many who have equally regarded 
those events with vigilant observation ; 
and it is certainly in accordance with my 
observation, and with that of others, that 
avery great, and, as I think, very dan- 





of the constitution. The time was when 
speeches in Parliament directed public 
opinion—when, whatever might have been 
the feeling during the recess, whatever 
might have been the success of agitators 
during the period while Parliament was 
not sitting, the meeting of Parliament, and 
the announcement of the opinions of those 
who were in the habit of leading parties in 
Parliament, at once gave a direction to 
public opinion and brought it into a right 
and safe course. I fear there has been 
growing up a very material change in this 
respect. Public opinion now is, I fear, 
more generally formed out of doors, and, 
being there formed, it acts on the conduct 
of Parliament. I look with great apprehen- 
sion to a state of things in which persons, 
however able, yet wholly irresponsible, 
possess power greater, perhaps, than that 
of those who lead parties in Parlia- 
ment. I look with apprehension to a 
state of things in which those whom I 
may call ‘‘the gentlemen of the platform ”’ 
have more influence by their speeches than 
‘*the Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons.”” That state of things has been 
growing up in this country. It fills me 
with considerable alarm. I know the im- 
portance of watching publie opinion—I 
know the importance of endeavouring to 
direct it. It appears to me that public 
opinion, if I may so express myself, in a 
manner resembles a great river between 
two dykes. The waters rise gradually, 
slowly, imperceptibly, and without danger, 
apparently, in the eyes of those unaccus- 
tomed to their progress; but at last they 
increase to such a height that they overtop 
and destroy the dyke, and, pouring down 
on the plain, desolate everything before 
them. The same waters, however, if dis- 
tributed by prudent and judicious manage- 
ment into streamlets running through the 
fields, would fertilize and beautify the land. 
It is with the conviction, then, that it is 
essential to the good working of the con- 
stitution that Parliament should direct, as 
far as possible, public opinion, that I make 
this Motion. I make it for the purpose 
of enabling your Lordships to place this 
House in the front of the people. I make 
it for the purpose of inducing you to go to 
the foot of the Throne as the faithful in- 
terpreters of public opinion, to state re- - 
spectfully to Her Majesty the extent of 
public dissatisfaction and the extent of 
public complaint ; to state your determina- 
tion and that of the people to assist Her 
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Majesty with all the resources of the coun- 
try in the prosecution of a just and neces- 
sary war; but at the same time to state 
your opin‘vn that the Government must be 
conducted on the true public principle of 
selecting men for employment without con- 
sidering anything but their means of serv- 
ing the State. 

My Lords, before I enter upon the conduct 
of the war, to which it will be necessary for 
me to direct your Lordships’ attention, allow 
me to draw distinctly the line which ap- 
pears to me to separate the functions of the 
Government from the functions of the 
general. It is the duty of the Government 
to form a plan for the campaign, and it is 
the duty of the Government to place in the 
hands of the general to whom they confide 
the conduct of the campaign the most per- 
fect instrument they can prepare for the 
purpose of obtaining success—a perfectly 
well-equipped army. It is for the general 
to carry into execution the plans of the 
Government. We, as a Parliament, it ap- 
pears to me, have only to deal with the 
conduct of the Government. Your Lordships 
may possibly recollect that at the very 
commencement of this war I, in the most 
earnest manner, cautioned the IIouse and 
the public against looking too closely into 
the conduct of the officers in the command 
of the fleets and armies. I reminded your 
Lordships of the extreme sensitiveness of 
military men, aud of the necessity of leav- 
ing their minds on all occasions perfeetly 
free to exert all their energies for the pub- 
lie service. I assured your Lordships that 
the hope of public approbation and the ap- 
prehension of public displeasure would al- 
ways be sufficient to animate those officers 
to the utmost extent in their exertions for 
the public service. I propose to adhere now 
to the reserve I recommended to others ; 
I wish it to be understood that in all I 
say I deal only with the Government by 
whom this war has been conducted. My 
Lords, for the purpose of conducting the 
war I apprehend it will be admitted that it 
is necessary that a State should have at 
its disposal a sufficient number of men 
aided by animals. Unfortunately, the war 
has not been conducted in that manner ; 
and very little exertion appears to have been 
made for the purpose of providing either 
armies of sufficient strength, or the means 
of movement for such army as we had. 
According to my recollection, it was not in 
the first instance that the standard of height 
was reduced, nor was it at an early period 
that the bounty was increased, yet it was 
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by lowering the standard and by increasing 
the bounty that the army was to be aug- 
mented. On a recent occasion the noble 
Lord the Minister of War very properly 
issued a circular respecting the militia, 
which relieved from service those men who 
had not entered that force with the un- 
derstanding that they were to be em- 
bodied, and who did not choose again to 
volunteer in consideration of the bounty 
offered to them; but he accompanied that 
measure by the offer of a bounty so ex- 
tremely small as not only to endanger the 
success of the measure, but almost to 
secure its failure; and I believe that we 
have lost the services of from 16,000 to 
20,000 men for the purpose of saving some 
50,0001. or 60,000. There has been no 
real economy—there has hardly been even 
an attempt at it—except in those branches 
of the service in which parsimony was most 
to be avoided, and in which liberality was 
most to be adopted—namely, in the obtain- 
ing of men for the army and navy, and in 
providing the army with the means of move- 
ment in the field. My Lords, I ventured ata 
very early period to represent to this House 
the absolute necessity of taking the most ex- 
tensive measures for the purpose of provid- 
ing the army with the means of movement ; 
but it is only within the last three months 
that any effectual measures have been 
taken for that purpose, and at this moment 
the army cannot move, and it never has 
been able tomove. This immovability, in 
consequence of the want of animals, has 
been the cause of many of the failures 
which have pervaded the campaign. My 
Lords, early in the last year it was de- 
cided, I think most properly, to separate 
the Colonial Department from the Depart- 
ment of War; but when that division took 
place, no measures were adopted—as 
should have been the case at the same mo- 
ment—for the purpose of strengthening 
the hands of the Minister of War. I en- 
tirely object to the plan of pulling to pieces 
great departments in the midst of a war. 
I am sure that such a measure was totally 
unnecessary. The only thing absolutely 
necessary was to give the Minister of War 
full power over all the subordinate depart- 
ments, to make his orders run through 
them, and to give him the power of com- 
pelling the execution of any measures he 
might direct. Had that power been dis- 
tinctly given to my noble Friend (the Duke 
of Neweastle)—had he surrounded himself, 
as I think he should have done, with a 
military staff, instead of depending upon 
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civil clerks—had it been thoroughly under- 
stood in the Government that the noble 
Duke’s orders were at once to be executed 
in all departments, I firmly believe that 
many of the disasters which have occurred 
would have been prevented. But I fear the 
noble Duke has had to fight a battle here 
as well as in the Crimea—I fear that he 
has had to wrest the Commissariat from 
Sir Charles Trevelyan—that he has had 
to wrest the Land Transport Corps from 
the Commissariat—that there have been 
difficulties here as well as in the Crimea— 
and that those difficulties have to a very 
great extent led to the failures we have 
experienced. 

My Lords, at the commencement of the 
war the manner in which our forces should 
act was a matter for the most careful and 
anxious consideration on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government—whether our army 
should act as a separate body, or unite with 
the army of France — whether the British 
troops should conduct separate operations 
from those undertaken by the troops of 
France. The objection to the union of the 
armies was obvious—the existence of di- 
vided command, an inconvenience which no 
extent of cordiality and good sense on the 
part of the generals could by possibility 
altogether obviate. - It is almost impossible 
for any two men, however able they may 
be, to conduct difficult military operations 
with success under the principle of a 
divided command. Napoleon said, with 
perfect truth, when it was proposed by tie 
Directory to send two commanders to Italy, 
that it was better to appoint one general 
of ordinary abilities to the command of an 
army than two men of superior abilities 
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Sea. Now, my Lords, any one who takes 
the trouble of looking carefully through 
the charts of the Baltic will have seen 
that, while the Russians had taken every 
precaution, by the erection of defences, to 
prevent ships of large draught of water 
from entering their ports and from coming 
near their dockyards, the same precautions 
had not been taken against the attacks of 
vessels of a smaller class, that there were 
no fortifications on the land side, and that 
both at Sweaborg and at Cronstadt there 
were opportunities of turning the dock- 
yards, and of burning them, by employing 
a class of vessels of small draught but 
heavily armed. It was obvious that, in 
the case of such an operation, it would 
be most advisable to have at hand a body 
of troops to cooperate in the attack, 
because if the marines were landed from 
the ships for employment on shore, the 
strength of the fleet would of course be 
materially diminished, and its efficiency 
for action would be considerably impaired. 
Neither of these considerations appear, 
however, to have occurred to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They sent a flect 
to the Baltic without gunboats and with- 
out troops. They rendered it impossible 
to obtain success with the means which 
they placed in the hands of the Admiral. 
The Admiral did as much as he could do 
with the means which were intrusted to 
him. I deeply regret that the publie ex- 
pectations were so highly raised at the eom- 
mencement of the war; that the people 
were led to suppose that some extraordinary 
; service would at once be performed by 
| that fleet. For those exaggerated expec- 
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having a divided command ; and depend | Government were particularly responsible. 
upon it, unity of command is that which | It is, my Lords, a serious thing to disap- 
most contributes to success. We had the! point public expectation in a matter of 
opportunity of employing our troops to a| this magnitude, and it is a eruel thing 
certain extent, perhaps, in the Blaek Seca, | towards the officer in command. I will 
on a separate expedition; but we had | venture to say this—that while I do not 
before us the Baltic, the true sphere of | question the right of a First Lord of the 
our operations. lJHowever, it was decided | Admiralty—whether he thinks fit to state 
otherwise. I can quite understand that} the grounds of the proceeding or not—to 
Her Majesty’s Government might have | direct an officer to haul down his flag, I 
been desirous that the armies and navies | do think it is proper that the feelings of 
of the two countries should be combined | an officer so directed to give up his com- 
so that they might appear together where- | mand should be to the last extent carefully 
ever operations were carried on; and I | considered and consulted ; and I do deeply 
do not deny that there was considerable | regret that Sir C. Napier is not the only 
advantage in that unity of operations ; | officer employed in the fleet who has had . 
but it was an advantage dearly purchased | reason to complain of the manner in which 
by the absence of unity of command. It! he has been treated at the Admiralty. I 
was decided that the war should be carried | consider it to be a public duty, my Lords, 
on in the Baltic, and also in the Black | to consult the feelings of every officer who 
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is employed under the Crown. Well, so' never be surrendered by them. The Turks 
much for the Baltic. But it was deter- were only saved by the advance of Scha- 
mined to send an army to the Mediter- myl—but for that advance the Russians 
ranean—and accordingly the troops were would have been in Erzeroum. I say then, 
despatched first to Malta, then to Gallipoli, it being the duty of the Government to 
and then to Constantinople. I do not look, not to isolated points, but to take 
object either to the advance of the army a ‘general view of the whole war, it is 
to Malta, or from Malta to Gallipoli, or a most material and serious defect in 
from Gallipoli to Constantinople. I think the conduct of the war, that nothing 
the last two movements were correct under should have been done for the purpose 
the then circumstances of the war. I think of acting in Asia. But it was determined 
the formation of the intrenchments at Galli-' to act only in Europe, and to send the 
poli was requisite under the circumstances | troops to Varna, I entirely approved that 
then existing ; but when these troops ar- movement, and I thank my noble Friend 
rived at Constantinople it was the duty of the noble Earl, late at the head of Her 
Her Majesty’s Government to take a gene- | Majesty’s Government (the Earl of Aber- 
ral view of the war which was then being , deen), for having pressed that course upon 
carried on by Turkey against Russia. The his colleagues. I think that he did rightly, 
war existed upon the shores of the Black and for the reasons which he assigned. 
Sea, in Asia, as well as upon the banks of , Not only was it an excellent military posi- 
the Danube. Up to the present moment tion—the best which could be selected at 
the war in Asia, which is almost as impor- | the time—but it ‘‘ gave the hand” to Aus- 
tant as that upon the banks of the Danube, tria. That was the expression of the noble 
has been altogether neglected. I say ‘‘as Earl, and the view which he entertained 
important,’’ because I can recollect the | was perfectly just and correct. That army, 
apprehensions which were entertained in) placed at Varna, while it supported the 
1829 of the advance of Prince Paskiewitch | Turks at Shumla, threatened Odessa, 
from Erzeroum to Constantinople. The! threatened Sebastopol, threatened Anapa, 
dangers of Constantinople are almost as threatened every Russian station upon the 
great on the Asiatic as on the European, Black Sea, and it gave support to the 
shore. More than that—the whole vital) army acting in its front. It was an excel- 
strength of Turkey is not so much in Eu- lent position in itself; but no sooner was 
rope as in Asia, and any blow struck against the army placed there, and about to give 
Turkey in Asia paralyzes the Turkish the hand to Austria—no sooner was Austria 
empire. Moreover, the whole commerce about to rest upon that hand—than we 
between Turkey and Persia is carried on | withdrew it, and sent the army to the Cri- 
by Trebizond, Erzeroum, and Bayazid, and| mea. My Lords, I think that to with- 
the occupation of those places by Russia | draw the hand we had so offered, and 
puts an end to that trade, insulates Per-| send the expedition to the Crimea after 
sia, and most materially affects her policy. | Austria had invited our co-operation in 
But, further, we had not to carry on the | the Principalities, was as great an error in 
war in Asia as we must in Europe, only | diplomacy as it was in war. I ventured 
with army against army. We have in’ to caution the Government at the time as 
Asia nations at our disposal. We have! to the effect which it must have upon the 
nations conquered, but yet disposed to! policy of Austria. We have never to this 
throw off the yoke. We had still more—| day been in the same position with respect 
a gallant nation which has been for years | to Austria in which we were when that 
in arms, successfully defending its inde- | offer of co-operation was made. What did 
pendence. It is with their arms that we} Austria say when she was informed of 
should make war, as well as by the troops | the intention of sending the expedition 
we may detach for their assistance. But to the Crimea? She said—‘‘ That alters 
this mode of action has been altogether | my position. I cannot venture to fight 
neglected, and, as far as I can recollect, the | Russia by myself; and you have withdrawn 
appointment of Colonel Williams, who was | the force which might have assisted me.” 
sent out as a Commissioner, appeared about | And, my Lords, what is it that we have 
the same time that news was received of | done very recently ? Almost at the moment 
the defeat of the Turks in front of Kars, | when we were entering upon negotiations, 
which appeared to threaten Erzeroum—a | and it was of the utmost importance that we 





most serious blow had it fallen, for Erze-| should have the cordial assistance of Aus- 
roum, once entered by the Russians, would | tria, you withdrew the Turkish army from 
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the Principalities and sent it to Eupa- 
toria. The only extraneous assistance 
which the Austrian army could have in a 
military operation you withdrew at the 
very moment when it was most necessary 
that it should have something to rely upon. 
You denuded her altogether of any extra- 
neous assistance, and you left the Austrian 
army with its line extended from the Pruth 
to the north of Galicia—exposed along her 
whole line to the attack of the Russian 
army, with Germany uncertain behind her. 
How, then, can you complain of the con- 
duct of Austria? If you say that Austria 
has acted with undue timidity, impute it 
rather to your own mistakes—the mistake 
of the expedition to Sebastopol, and the 
mistake of the expedition to Eupatoria. 
Those two mistakes have compromised the 
military position of Austria, and until your 
army is in a position to give assistance to 
the Austrian army, you may depend upon 
it that Austria never can venture to give 
you the alliance and co-operation which 
she might otherwise cordially give. The 
treaty between Austria and Turkey is 
dated the 14th of June. That treaty was 
the real cause of the raising of the siege of 
Silistria. Had your army at Varna had 
the means of movement, can it be doubted 
that you would have attempted, before the 
raising of the siege of Silistria, to march to 
the assistance of the Turks? Was it con- 
sistent with your interest or your honour 
—was it not, on the contrary, adverse to 
every consideration both of interest and 
honour—to allow a place, which was the 
great defence of the Danube, to be taken 
under your very eyes? But you could not 
prevent it—the negligence of the Govern- 
ment had left your army motionless, and, for 
the purposes of active hostility, helpless. 
You could not advance to the relief of Si- 
listria or the assistance of Austria; and 
when the Russians, compelled by the ad- 
vance of Austria, retired from the Princi- 
palities—when any general in command 
of an army that could move would have 
pressed upon their rear, have forced them, 
if possible, to an action at disadvantage, 
and have prevented them taking away the 
plunder of the Principalities, and retiring 
by easy marches into Bessabaria — your 
army was unable to move. Why was it 
unable to move ? Because the Government 
had not provided it with the means—it 
had not provided it with means of moving 
its artillery and stores—it had not even 
provided it with an adequate force of ca- 
valry, It was no fault of the General; it 
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was the fault of the Government. Nothing 
sufficient was done for the purpose of 
making those troops really an army; for 
troops are not an army unless they can 
move into the field. Consider oniy for a 
moment what would have been our posi- 
tion had the proper means been taken to 
make that army moveable, and had it ad- 
vanced. You would have had united more 
than 120,000 mea of allies and Turks, in 
conjunction with, and supported by, an 
Austrian army. What would have been 
the effect of such a movement? You would 
have had Bessarabia, and would have eom- 
menced this campaign from the Dniester ; 
and the first victory would have placed 
Odessa, Nicoliev, and the Crimea itself at 
your feet. 

It was determined, however, to send the 
expedition to Sebastopol. That expedi- 
tion involved two conditions, both fatal to 
the efficiency of an army. The first was 
that there could not be a sufficient force of 
cavalry,—the second, that there could not 
be a sufficient number of animals to move 
the army. It could, therefore, never gain 
a decisive victory, or move in the field so 
as to destroy the enemy. Had we had ca- 
valry enough, the success obtained by our 
matchless infantry at the battle of the Alma 
would have led to the ruin of the Russian 
army; had we had the means of movement 
when Prince Menchikoff drew off to Back- 
shi-serai he never would have been allowed 
to return to Sebastopol. As it is, that army 
is immovable between Scbastopol and the 
sea. It is now beleagured, and it cannot 
move in any direction. It has the sea open 
to it, but it cannot advance. It is placed 
in a position in which it cannot obtain de- 
cisive success; and it is placed there by 
the act of the Government. It is the Go- 
vernment, therefore, that I accuse of the 
position in which that army is placed. I 
say nothing of the discretion of sending a 
great army across the sea at the time of 
the equinox, in 400 vessels, without having 
sufficiently reconnoitred the place, or hay- 
ing ascertained by information from any 
quarter what the amount of the defences 
might be, or what force the enemy might 
be able to bring into the town. If any 
general had ventured to do, of his own 
authority, in the field, that which you com- 
pelled our general to do—that is, had he 
ventured to attack a place, and had he 
failed in the attack in consequence of his 
not having sufficient force, of not having 
had information, and not having reconnoi- 
tred the place, so as to know something 
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of its situation and strength, he would have | confusion that prevailed with regard to the 
been taken before a court-martial and | Conveyance and distribution of supplies and 
would have been dismissed from his post. | ammunition, the mismanagement as to Ord- 
You, the Government, are answerable for | | nance stores, the tardiness i in despatching 
having attempted the operation without | them as they were wanted from this coun- 
reasonable grounds for anticipating suc- | ‘try, so that they did not arrive almost un- 
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cess. I will not say much as to the mili- | 


tary impolicy of it. If you had taken the | 
place and come away, it gave you no secu- | 
rity for peace, and in a few years it would | 


have been just as strong as ever; if you 
had determined during the remainder of 
the war to occupy it, you were throwing | 
away a great army in the most inconve- | 
nient position in which it could have been 
stationed with a view to effecting the great | 


objects of the contest in which we find | 
ourselves involved. A blockade is suffi- | 


cient for the purpose of neutralising it; an 
inland fortified place might be valuable, 
with a view to carry on operations in ad- 


til the oceasions for them had passed away 
—three months being the usual period that 
elapsed between the requisition for stores 
and their arrival. Nor will I attempt to 
harrow your Lordships’ minds by deserib- 
ing the transport of the sick and wounded 
‘from the camp to Balaklava on mules lent 
by the humanity of our allies, or their 
| State of extreme destitution on the shore, 
or the horrors of the middle passage, or 
the abominations of Scutari. All these 
things will be chronicled by the truthful 
pen of history; they are fresh in the 
minds of every one, and it is unnecessary 
| for me to occupy your Lordships’ time fur- 


vance of it, but this place is in a district | | ther by dwelling upon them. We all of 
accessible only by sea. I say, therefore, | /us have read the statements made with 
that the Government have not conducted | respect to tie calamities by which the 
the war well, and that they have placed | army has been overtaken, and I think the 
the army in a position in which it cannot | opinion of all men is this, that however 
obtain a decisive success. | defective may have been the system, it is 

And now, my Lords, as regards a third | not the system alone that is to be impugn- 
point, the exposure of the troops to suffer- | ed, but the conduct of the men by whom 
ings which forethought might have avoid-| that system has been earricd on. My 
ed. Is there, I ask, one man in this | Lords, to attribute everything to the defect 
IIouse or in the country who does not | of system is the subterfuge of convicted 
believe that the want of forethought on/ mediocrity. Mediocrity succumbs to sys- 
the part of Government was the great | tem ; ability dominates system, and forces 
cause of the direful calamities we have | men to its purposes. Public zeal combined 
witnessed ? Hear Dr. Andrew Smith, the | with public ability will drive almost any 
gentleman who very properly advised the | system into a right course. But that com- 
Government at a very early period of the | bination has not existed here, and one of 
war. Ile tells you that the lives of hun-| the most distressing circumstances in the 
dreds and the miseries of thousands have | contemplation of all that has been elicited 
been the consequence of not doing that} before the Committee of Inquiry is not so 
which might have been done by forethought | | much the fault of the system, which may 
for the purpose of preventing the disasters | be remedied, as the extent of mediocrity 
which have occurred. Ask your Admiral, | which pervades the service. It is this 
and he will tell you that he received no in- | | feeling, I apprehend, which has led very 
structions for the preparation of transports | | generally the people of this country to the 
fit to convey the sick and wounded. That! conviction that it is absolutely necessary 
is a new mode of carrying on a great ex-! for the future to adopt a new principle in 
pedition. I recollect I was “for a short time | the selection of officers for public employ- 
engaged with the Duke of Wellington and! ment. My Lords, I entirely accede to 
Sir George Cockburn in preparing a small | that view. It is my belief that the best of 
expedition against China. We did not on} all Governments is the Government which 
that occasion forget the sick and wounded. | affords the greatest facilities for obtaining 
A large ship, a seventy-four, was fitted out | the assistanee of the ablest men for the 
from this country for the purpose of receiv-| public service. It was upon that principle 
ing them on board, though we were in that | that I opposed the Reform Bill. I said it 
case making war at a distance of 24,000 | was not calculated to produce in the House 
niles, instead of, as in the present instance, | of Commons the ablest men. Was I right? 
3,000. My Lords, I will not go into the| Is the House of Commons now more - dis- 





melancholy details of all the inextricable tinguished by ability than it was in former 
The Earl of Ellenborough 
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times? Have we not been compelled to | 
use up all the old men in the House of | 
Commons, because the regencrated House | 
of Commons has not been capable of pro- | 
ducing young men of equal ability? My 
Lords, I say I am in favour of administra- | 
tive reform precisely on the same principle. 
I desire to see the ablest men in the public 
service. I can recollect well, many years 
ago, being much struck by the observation 
of a great philosophical historian who, 
treating of the success and grandeur 
of the Roman Republic, compared the 
whole circumstances of that republic with 
the circumstances of other States which | 
appeared to have had greater chances 
of progress: ‘* The cause of the success of | 
the Roman Republic has been this—the 
great virtue and the great ability of a few 
great men.”’ It is, therefore, for the ob- 
ject of bringing able men into the public 
service, that I altogether adopt the prin- 
ciple generally received at the present 
time, of administrative reform. 1 recol- 
lect having heard that Mr. Pitt once said, 
that in the whole course of his life he had 
hardly been able to give more than three 
or four situations to the persons whom he 
would have preferred to fill them. Yet he 
was a most powerful Minister, a man of a 
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very bold, a man of avery proud mind. | 
I do not condemn his pride. There is no| 
better security for the proper discharge of | 
public duties than to place supreme power | 
in the hands of a man of a proud mind; | 
yet so encompassed was Mr. Pitt by the | 
trammels of Parliamentary Government | 
that, with all his strength, such was the) 
result of his experience. And what was | 
the result of his policy? Failure in war. | 
Notwithstanding all his ability—notwith- 
standing all the sacrifices of the coun- | 
try and all the courage of the troops, the | 
general character of the military opera- 
tions of Mr. Pitt was failure, and that! 
failure very greatly to be attributed to the 
action of that necessity which did not per- 
mit him to look abroad for the ablest men. 
Hiow different were the character and con- 
duct of his great father? He disdained | 
those trammels; he acted independently | 
of them: he selected the fittest man, 
wherever he was to be found ; he restored 
confidence to the people ; he restored vic- | 
tory to our arms ; and are we who eulogise 
his character, who admire his genius, who | 
glory in his suecess—are we to shrink from 
applying to our own times his principle of 
Government, as involving too great a sacri- 
fice to be endured by the weakness of mo- 
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dern virtue? How much more powerful 
would be the position of a Minister able to 
select the men best fitted for the public ser- 
vice ? How much more dignified the posses- 
sion of office if he had the boldness so to 
act? He would then feel, whatever might 
happen, whatever might be the success of 
his Government, he had at least discharg- 
ed the moral obligations he had incurred. 
But, my Lords, how can we, sitting here 
by the hereditary right, conferred, for the 
most part, upon our ancestors for their 
services to the State, for their fitness for 
public employment—how can we refuse to 
adopt that principle? It is the principle 
of our own origin. Why am I here? Be- 
cause my father was a great lawyer. He 
was selected on account of fitness for a 
great office — that of Chief Justice of 
England. He had no family, no wealth, 
or connections to aid him; he rose al- 
together by his fitness. It was not fa- 
your; it was fitness that made Mr. Yorke 
Lord Chancellor and an Earl. It was 
not favour, it was fitness, that made 
Sir James Harris, the great diplomatist, 
Earl of Malmesbury. I1t was not favour 
which raised the father of the noble Lord 
opposite (Viscount Canning) to that office 
the reward for which was the peerage 
which the noble Viscount now holds. It 
was not fayour which raised the brothers 
Cecil to be the Ministers of Elizabeth and 
James, and the founders of two great fami- 
lies. We are here by the services of our 
ancestors. Is it for us, then, who sit here 
by that right, and enjoy dignity and honour 
by reason of their services and their fitness 
for public employment—is it for us to turn 
round and say, “It is true our ancestors 
rose by fitness, but our relatives shall rise 
by fayour.’” No! I trust your Lordships 
will adopt a different view of the interest 
and honour of this House. I trust you 
will, on this occasion, place yourselves 
in the front of the people and go to the 
foot of the Throne to state their com- 
plaints and their dissatisfaction. I trust 
you are fully impressed with the great- 
ness of the crisis in which we stand, 
and that you feel all the dangers of the 
contest in which we are engaged. I feel 
myself that during this contest, protracted 
as it will be, we shall often have need of 
the support of the people. I desire to se- 
cure that support by identifying this House. 
with public opinion. I desire to place the 
country on our side. I desire that we 
should present to the enemy we have to 
encounter the aspect of a united people, 
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and that we should obtain a secure and 
honourable peace by acting together—Par- 
liament supported by the general affection 
and co-operation of the country. 


The noble Earl then Moved, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty. 

“To assure Her Majesty of our continued Sup- 
port in the Prosecution of the just and necessary 
War in which Her Majesty is engaged : 

“To declare the sincere Gratification with which 
we have regarded the perfect Community of Coun- 
sels between Her Majesty and the Emperor of the 
French, and have seen Friendliness established 
and increasing between the French People and 
our own; Events full of Hope for the future to 
other Nations as well as to ourselves : 

“To express our Admiration of the many 
Deeds of Valour by which the allied Forces in the 
East have illustrated their Brotherhood in Arms, 
and our Satisfaction that the brave Army of Pied- 
mont is now called to participate in their Actions 
and in their Fame: 

“To declare our Persuasion that, amidst all 
their Disappointments, the People of this Country 
still retain the generous Feelings which led them 
at the Commencement of the War willingly to 
place all the Means required from them at Her 
Majesty’s Disposal—that they will still protect 
the weak against the Aggression of the strong— 
and that they are not prepared to consent that 
Russia shall, by her increasing Preponderance, so 
control the Turkish Government as practically to 
hold Constantinople within her Grasp: 

“To acquaint Her Majesty that, while we 
admit and lament the Privations to which War 
necessarily subjects all Classes of the People, 
we yet venture to assure Her Majesty that they 
would in so just a Cause bear those Privations 
without Complaint, if they could feel that the War 
had been well conducted—that the Troops had 
not been exposed to any flardships which could 
have been avoided by Forethought—and that 
everything had been done to enable them to 
achieve decisive Success : 

“ Humbly to represent to Her Majesty that 
Her People, suffering Privations on account of 
this War, have as yet had no such Consolation ; 
that, on the contrary, we cannot withhold from 
Her Majesty the Avowal of our Conviction that 
the Conduct of the War has occasioned general 
Dissatisfaction, and given rise to just Complaints ; 
and that we most humbly lay before Her Majesty 
our deliberate Opinion that it is only through the 
Selection of Men for Public Employment, without 
regard to anything but the Public Service, that 
the Country can hope to prosecute the War suc- 
cessfully, and to obtain its only legitimate Object, 
a secure and honourable Peace.” 


Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, after 
the very grandiloquent notice given to the 
Address to which your Lordships’ concur- 
rence is now asked, I certainly did expect 
that we should have heard it commended 
to your Lordships’ acceptance by a speech 
of somewhat more substance and force 
than that which has just been delivered by 
the noble Earl. I have studied this ad- 


dress, and I must confess that it has rarely 
The Earl of Ellenborough 
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fallen to my lot to read such a concoction 
of assurances as those which are proposed 
for your Lordships’ adoption. They com- 
mence with truisms which no man can 
contradict; they continue with congratula- 
tions in which every man must unite; and 
they proceed to accusations as to the mis- 
conduct of the war in which the parties 
accused are most indistinctly portrayed ; 
and, my Lords, they conclude with a re- 
presentation—which I think the noble 
Earl, according to his own admission, has 
gathered from public meetings lately held 
in the City—that until the proper men are 
placed in the proper offices, the hopes of 
the country for an honourable peace will 
never be effectually realised. For, my 
Lords, to use the quaint expression of my 
friend Mr. Drummond, until the square 
men shall be put into the square holes, 
and the round men into the round holes, 
or, as may still further be gathered from 
the tenor and the tone of this Address, 
until that party with which the noble Earl 
has now permanently associated himself 
shall turn out this Government and occupy 
their places, nothing will go right in the 
conduct of the war, and no honourable or 
lasting peace can be had. Looking to 
this Resolution, I perceive that, without 
exposing myself to the misrepresentation 
which I am certain will follow, I cannot 
propose to your Lordships to meet it with a 
direct negative. Toa great part of it I 
give my cordial approval; and the noble 
Earl must know that though with a great 
portion of it Her Majesty’s Government 
must be satisfied, yet that from the whole 
design and object of that Address the Go- 
vernment must dissent, because they can- 
not but recognise in it also a censure to 





which they cannot submit. It will there- 
| fore be my duty, my lords, to move that 
‘this Question be not put. I do not ask 
| you to give to the Motion of the noble 
Earl a direct negative, but I move that 
| you receive it in that shape which will 
prove that your Lordships appreciate the 
character it is intended to bear, and give 
to it your disapprobation. I shall now 
call your Lordships’ attention to the cha- 
racter of this Address. Who would ven- 
ture for a moment to deny the justice of 
the phrases used by the noble Earl with 
reference to those gallant heroes, both of 
the naval and military services, who have 
distinguished themselves in their country’s 
cause during the present war? Who 
would venture to undervalue the patience 
with which our army have undergone the 
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sufferings and hardships to which they 
have been exposed ? Who will venture to 
underrate the gallantry with which both offi- 


cers and men have performed every duty to | 


which they have been called? There is 
no one, my Lords, who regrets more deeply 
than I do the sufferings which have at- 
tended the army in the East; but I do 
not admit that all this suffering has arisen 
from the misconduct of the Government at 
home. Ido not admit that all those suf- 
ferings have pressed upon the army be- 
cause the Government at home have neg- 
lected to adopt means to assist them. 
We must recollect that when the army 
took the field, England had been at peace 
for upwards of forty years. We must 
remember that during these forty years, 
Government after Government have vied 
with each other, not in extending the 
military education of the army of Eng- 
land, but in economising the finances that 
were voted for that purpose. We must 
remember that it was only the other day 
the Commander in Chief of the army 
stated in evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons that during the Go- 
vernment of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) the artillery had been re- 
duced by that false economy. 
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| vice attached at that time to the army, 
The old waggon train had been abandon- 
ed, and nothing had been set up in its 
place by any Government, and when the 
army was called upon to take the field it 
was natural to suppose that its means of 
transport would not be sufficient ; but I 
am bound to say that every means was 
taken to make that transport service as 
complete as possible, and I do not believe 
that it was from the want of means of 
moving forward from Varna that the army 
did not advance, as the noble Earl stated, 
to the relief of Silistria. 

I must say that in these resolutions I re- 
cognize, not, as the noble Earl would have 
us to suppose by his speech, a mere desire 
that the Government should be carried on 
by the selection of the best men of the 
country, without reference to their condi- 
tion or party connexion, but I recognize in 
ita general censure on the Government for 
their conduct of the war. I reeognize the 
resolution of the noble Earl as putting 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the full 
and entire responsibility for the whole suf- 
ferings which the army have endured, for 
the position in which it is placed, and for 
the state in which, according to the noble 
Earl, it is placed at the present moment. 
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of Harpwicke and other noble Lords: No, | Now, my Lords, there has been much said 
no!] If the noble Earl will be pleased to | as to the state and condition of the army, 
listen, probably he will find that what I and I have already said that it is quite true 
am saying rather demands from him ‘‘yes, that that army during the winter season 
yes,” than ‘‘no, no.”” I was not going suffered extremely in its position before 
to fix a charge upon the noble Earl’s Go- | Sebastopol. I have also stated, my Lords, 
vernment. I was about to say what was) that from circumstances over which the 
stated by the noble Viscount (Viscount Government of that day had little or no 
Hardinge) that during the noble Earl’s | control, there was a deficiency of housing 
Government, from the false economy pre- | and of supplies of clothing and food, which, 
viously practised, the artillery had been | during the last four months, have been 
reduced to an inefficient state, from which | entirely remedied, and at this moment I 
the Commander in Chief, then Master am entitled to say that that army is in as 
General of the Ordnance during the noble good a condition as it was when it left this 





Earl’s Government, raised it to the con- 


dition in which it was found immediately | 


upon the opening of the war. And so it 
was with all our military establishments. 


What little we had was regimentally per- | 


feet in every way, but was not calculated 


to undertake great operations ; and I am | 
sure the people of this country will be. 


ready to make the allowances that are 
necessary for an army that was sent into 
the field under the cireumstances in which 
that army was placed. The noble Earl 


has attached great blame to the Govern- | 


ment because that army was sent into the 
field incapable of movement. It is quite 
true that there was no land transport ser- 


country, and as prepared to take the field, 
and to carry on any operations which may 
be confided to it, as it has ever been since 
| the commencement of the war. I see the 
noble Earl has doubts upon that subject— 
he knows perfectly well the strength of his 
own position, and the weakness of mine ; 
he knows he may make safely, and with- 
out refutation, assertions respecting the 
strength and power of the army, because 
‘he knows that I am unable by document 
|to give them that detailed contradiction, . 
which I say upon my character as a Minis- 
ter and a gentleman, I am quite prepared 
to give to them. But, my Lords, with 
reference to that army—from the beginning 
R 2 
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of the month of February, owing in a great 
measure to the means which had been 
previously taken by my noble Friend who 
preceded me (the Duke of Neweastle), and 
owing to the steps that had been taken by 
the Government who were in office previ- 
ous to the present, that army began gra- 
dually to resume its condition, and to gain 
increased efficiency—from the early part 
of February the army began to shake it- 
self clear of the effects of sickness, and its 
provisions and supplies began to arrive 
with more correctness as to the time of 
their delivery and the quantity that was 
delivered. And, my Lords, it will be 
hardly believed, when the noble Earl talks 
as he has done of the state and condition 
of the army, that not only has it been 
increased in point of efficiency, but that 
regularly since the beginning of March, 
that army has received reinforcements from 
this country and from the Mediterranean, 
which have put it in the position I have 
stated, namely, that it is at this moment 
as fit for external operations as it was at 
the beginning of the war. 

But, my Lords, the noble Earl deli- 


vered us a speech mainly upon the ques- | 
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that improper men have been selected? I 
think, when the noble Earl advaneed such 
a charge, it was his duty at least to have 
pointed out some instances in support of it, 
in order that we might know the direction 
to which the noble Earl’s complaint points. 
But the noble Earl has laid his hand upon 
no particular instance. It is sufficient for 
him to disparage all public men by a vague 
and universal assertion, leaving everybody 
to select for himself the instances which 
the noble Earl might have pointed out, 
but which, in his speech to-night, he has 
utterly failed to do. The noble Earl did 
proceed to advance some opinions in con- 
nection with a subject to which I, at least, 
cannot give my assent. He said he op- 
posed the Reform Bill because he supposed 
it would have the effect of limiting the 
choice of the best men for the public ser- 
vice. [The Earl of EtLensoroven: No, 
no.] He said that according to the old 
constitution of Parliament we had men in 
Parliament who were fit to carry on the 
business of the State; but that since the 
Reformed Parliament had been established 
it had not drawn out men equal to those 
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who had preceded them—that the public 


tion of the selection for proper places of expectation had been disappointed, and 
the fittest men that are to be found; but! that that reform, which was a matter ob- 
during the whole of the specch, or at) noxious to him when it was originated, had 
the conclusion of it, 1 have not gathcred | been a failure in producing men fit for the 





that the noble Earl put his hand on a 
single instance in which we have put an 
unfit man in an unfit place. The noble 
Earl has not convicted the Government 
of making any such selection, at Icast 
he has not thought it worth his while 
to mention it. Whether the noble Ear! 
originally intended to charge the Govern- 
ment with having selected unfit men for 
the places in the military direction uf the 
war, but has since changed his opinion, I 


am unable to say; but I do most heartily , 
congratulate the noble Earl, and I do most | 


heartily congratulate your Lordships’ House 
that you are not called upon to look at the 


question in this light, for I know that no_ 


more unpatriotic course could be taken— 
no course more dangerous to the favour- 


able prosecution of the war, than that your 


Lordships should, by any vote or act of 
yours, lead the commanders of our armies— 
nay, even the lowest grades of the army— 
to suppose that Parliament would be dis- 
posed to do them an injustice, and to reflect 
upon their actions whilst they were devoting 
their best energies to the service of the 
country. Well, my Lords, does the noble 


Earl say that it is in any civil employment 
Lord Panmure | 


| public service. Now, my Lords, I cannot 
say that the Reform Bill has proved any 
such failure. I think that there have been 
| many men returned to Parliament since 
'the passing of the Reform Bill who have 
| taken a part in the administration of the 
| country which has done them great credit. 
' I believe that the Reformed Pariiament is 
still capable of furnishing the country with 
men well qualified for undertaking the ad- 
/ ministration of public affairs, and so far as 
that part of his argument goes, I am afraid 
the noble Earl would find little sympathy 
amongst those with whom he wishes to as- 
sociate himself on this oceasion. But if I 
mistake not, the noble Earl went further, 
and talked of the contrast which now 
exists between public men in Parliament 
and public men on the platforms in this 
country. The noble Earl seemed to think 
that Parliament formerly: led public opinion 
in this country, and that now public opinion 
too much leads Parliament. My Lords, I 
am one of those who think that public opi- 
nion is right in leading both Parliaments 
and Governments. To a certain extent, no 
doubt, Governments and Parliaments ought 
so far to understand public opinion as in 
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some cases to forerun it ; but, in my opi- 
nion, according to the constitution of the 
country, public opinion, wholesomely form- 
ed, ought to lead both Government and 
Parliament ; but I should be sorry to see 
that public opinion taking its cue from the 
suggestions of the Government of the day, 
or even from the dictation of Parliament 
itself. 

My Lords, I now come to the part of 
the Resolutions that seems intended to pass 
a censure upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
The effect of that censure upon the Go- 
vernment, if carried into effect by a vote 
of your Lordships’ House, cannot but be 
too apparent. Now, my Lords, I think 
this is worthy of the most serious conside- 
ration. Three months have scarcely 
elapsed since we had a political crisis of, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary description 
that ever occurred in this country. During 
that crisis, the opportunity of forming a 
Government was offered to no less, I think, 
than four distinct persons; and amongst 
others to the nob!e Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Derby) of whose party the noble Earl 
who moved the Address then formed one 
for the first time—at least by public an- 
nunciation, Three montlis ago, affairs, so 
far as the Motion of the noble Earl touches 
them, were exactly in the same state as 
they arenow. The policy of the preced- 
ing Government with regard to the whole 
management and conduct of the war-—the 
neglect to follow up the views of the noble 
Earl in the Baltic—the expedition to Galli- 
poli, to Constantinople, to Varna, and sub- 
sequently to Sebastopol itself, stood exactly 
in the same position as it docs at this mo- 
ment. The neglect to carry the war into 
Asia was exactly the same as it is now. 
And yet, at that time, when the Govern- 
ment was offered to the noble Earl oppo- 
site, and when the noble Earl who moved 
this Resolution was to have filled a post 
that would have enabled him to correct 
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those errors, or at all events to try to re- | 


medy them, the task of forming an Ad- 
ministration was, nevertheless, deliberately 
declined by the noble Earl’s leader. 


Earl should pour bis censure upon the pre- 
sent Ministry in consequence of a position 
of affairs which he had himself an oppor- 
tunity of grappling with and remedying, 
by being called upon to assist the noble 
Earl who had received authority from the 
Crown to form a Government. But, my 
Lords, is it, I ask, for the good of the! 


And | 
I hardly think it is fair now that the noble | 
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conduct of the war—is it safe, even in a 
constitutional point of view, to be recurring 
again, within the space of three short 
months, to fresh changes in the Govern- 
ment, and to agitate the country for that 
purpose from one end of it to the other? 
My Lords, this is a serious question, and 
you would do well to deliberate upon it be- 
fore you agree to the Address of the noble 
Earl. I must say that, so far as this is a 
matter of personal consideration to myself 
or to my colleagues, we would put that en- 
tirely out of the question. The public 
must by this time know that it is no bed of 
roses to undertake the administration of 
the affairs of this country at any time, but 
more especially during the present most 
responsible and eventful crisis. So far, 
therefore, as personal considerations are 
concerned in our retention of office, they 
are of a secondary nature altogether ; but 
I must take leave to warn your Lordships 
against these frequent changes in the Ad- 
ministration of public affairs. I must warn 
your Lordships that it is not upon any 
slight or any mere party grounds those 
changes ought at such a time to take place. 
It is not because one party would put out 
another that these changes ought to occur, 
because, if they be made on such grounds 
as that the public will soon ery out, “a 
plague upon all your parties,” and put an 
end to constitutional Government alto- 
gether. I warn your Lordships seriously 
against consequences of this kind. I 
think it is a sufficient argument against 
the Motion to point to the recent changes 
that have taken place, and to the dangers 
that may be incurred by further changes 
of the same nature. I would therefore 
ask your Lordships to pause before you 
commit yourselves to the adoption of this 
Address; and that you will rather seek, by 
preventing its adoption, to calm down the 
minds of the people on the subject of 
change, and enable the Executive Govern- 
ment to carry out the plans which it has 
in view in reference to the war, and thus 
enabling the commanders of your armies 
to rest with confidence on the instructions 
they receive from a Government that has 
had time to mature its plans. Above all, 
I ask of you, on no trivial grounds, in such 
a juncture as this, to give effect to a vote 
the result of which can only be to settle 
nothing. ©The noble Earl proposes no. 
settlement of anything, but seeks to dis- 
turb the existing state of things, to unsettle 
public affairs, and to jeopardise the re- 
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engaged. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving, ‘‘ the previous question.” 

THe Eart oF HARDWICKE said, 
that, in rising at that early stage of the 
debate, he felt his own incompetence to 
deal with the question before their Lord- 
ships in a manner befitting its gravity and 
importance ; but, at the same time, having 
from the beginning been impressed with 
strong opinions, which he had never con- 
cealed, as to the manner in which the war 
had been conducted, he was desirous of 
availing himself of that opportunity of 
laying before the House his views some- 
what more in succession ana detail than he 
had yet been able to do. Omitting from 
the Resolutions now under discussion that 
portion which touched upon out-door agita- 
tion, or any topic of that description, he 
was disposed distinctly to agree with the 
noble Earl who had just sat down, that the 
latter part of the Motion expressed dis- 
approval of the conduct of the war. With 
that expression of disapproval he entirely 
concurred. Everything, he thought, had 
not been done to enable the country to 
achieve success in the war in which it was 
now engaged. These opinions might be 
disagreeable to the Government and to 
noble Lords opposite, but he would ad- 
dress a few observations to their Lordships 
in support of them. In the first place, as 
he had stated on former occasions, he felt 
convinced that the war never need have 
been necessitated if a different line of policy 
in regard to the Danubian Provinces had 
been adopted before the Russians crossed 
the Pruth. If the Government had an- 
nounced to the Emperor of Russia that 
a cordial understanding existed between 
France and this country, and that we were 
determined to form an alliance offensive 
and defensive with France for the purpose 
of preventing the overthrow of the Otto- 
man Empire; and if our fleets had then 
entered the sea which the Emperor of 
Russia considered his own, the war might 
altogether have been avoided. If, too, 
after the war had begun, a more vigorous 
line of action had been taken, and if, in- 
stead of indulging in bravado and bragga- 
docio, and unduly exciting public expec- 
tation if, instead of raising up a party 
spirit in the breasts of the military profes- 
sion by declaring, as had been declared by 
a great Minister of the Crown—that he 
rejoiced that the war was in the hands 
of the reformers of the country—the Go- 
vernment had shown greater judgment in 
the fitting out of our fleets, much of the 
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disappointment now existing out of doors 
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would have been avoided. If the Govern- 
ment had conducted the war upon the 
principles upon which they professed to 
enter into it—for the defence of the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire—if, re- 
membering that we were a great maritime 
and not a great Military Power, they had 
determined to exhibit the might of Eng- 
land in that manner in which it could be 
exhibited with the greatest effect—if they 
had despatched a combined force of 10,000 
and 20,000 French soldiers to 
assist the Turkish army on the Danube; 
and if, above all, they had completely 
blockaded the Baltic and Black Seas, equip- 
ping our fleets in such a way as would en- 
able them to carry on a flotilla warfare on 
the coasts, the Congress of Vienna would 
have had a better chance of arriving at 
a suscessful termination, and our army 
would not have been placed in the posi- 
tion in which it now was; our fleets would 
have been really more useful, and there 
would have been a better prospect of 
bringing the war to a successful conclu- 
sion than could possibly be the case from 
running our heads, as we had done, against 
one of the strongest fortresses in the world. 
To institute a blockade of the enemy’s 
ports was one of the most successful modes 
of waging warfare which a maritime coun- 
try like this could adopt; and yet, with 
great naval resources at their command, 
the Government had failed to do this in 
a complete and efficient manner. In the 
case of the White Sea, the Government 
certainly had a very good answer in the 
manner in which the trade was carried 
on between this country and that part of 
the Russian dominions, because it appeared 
that remittances were sent out from this 
country one year, and the cargoes sent 
thence in return in the following year, and 
there was every reason, therefore, why no 
blockade should be instituted until those 
eargoes had been despatched for which the 
money had been paid. In the Baltic a 
thorough blockade had certainly been esta- 
blished, though the result of it had been 
to throw the whole commerce of Russia in 
that quarter into the hands of Prussia— 


just as the management of our armies 


in the seat of war had resulted in throw- 
ing two of the finest provinces of the 
Turkish Empire into the hands of Aus- 
tria; so that the general consequence at- 
tained had been to hold out to these two 
German Powers every inducement to keep 
themselves neutral, and to give them every 
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inducement to maintain a state of things 
so advantageous to them. When he came, 
however, to look at what had been done in 
the Black Sea, where it was of the great- 
est importance that our maritime power 
should be put forth to its greatest extent 
in destroying the commerce of the enemy, 
he found nothing but what was calculated 
to create dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the war. The Government, indeed, 
never seemed to have made up their minds 
what they should do in reference to the 
blockade in that quarter; for, on the 13th 
of June, 1854, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty stated in the other House, in an- 
swer to Mr. Horsfali, that orders had been 
given to the Admirals, both in the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, to institute and en- 
force strick blockades, and that there was 
every reason to believe that those block- 
ades had been instituted. Well, he would 
leave it to their Lordships to determine 
what must have been the influence of such 
a statement as that upon the mercantile 
transactions of the country, the trade with 
those parts of the globe was entirely put 
an end to, and yet nearly a year after in 
that House his noble Friend opposite (Earl 
Granville), in answer to a question from 
the Earl of Airlie, gave their Lordships 
to understand that a blockade had not 
been enforced in the Black Sea, but that 
the attention of the Admiral had been 
directed to the subject, and there was 
every reason to believe that his measures 
for that purpose would be successful. 
Such conflicting statements as these were 
calculated to mislead the mercantile com- 
munity, to induce them to take steps which 
the actual circumstances of the case did 
not warrant, and finally to throw them into 
a state of doubt and uncertainty which en- 
tirely put an end to all commercial ope- 
rations. The consequence was, that the 
trade of the foreigner had been conducted 
with facility, while it was impossible for 
our own countrymen to carry on their 
mercantile transactions. Now, the trade 
of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, 
together, was of very considerable magni- 
tude, consisting, as it did, of articles which 
peculiarly belonged to the trade of this 
country—of wool, linseed, and corn. In 
1854 there arrived at Constantinople, from 
Russian ports in the Black Sea, 453 ves- 
sels with linseed, containing 770,000 quar- 
ters, exclusive of ships containing other 
cargoes. It was a singular fact, that this 
trade was continually increasing; for, in 


1852, only 445,000 quarters arrived at 
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Constantinople, and in 1853 640,000, 
while in 1854, as he had stated, there 
arrived 770,000. Out of the 453 vessels 
which conveyed these cargoes, no less than 
333 passed the Straits of Kertch, coming 
from the Sea of Azoff. Now, he was sure 
that if the navy of England in the Black 
Sea had not been made subservient to the 
use of the army, it would have been en- 
abled to perform the great and important 
duty not only of carrying out an effec- 
tive blockade, but of conducting upon the 
shores of the Euxine and of the Sea of Azoff 
a system of guerilla warfare which would 
have tended to harass the enemy and to 
create an important diversion, and, at the 
same time, to have improved the position 
of this country in the settlement of the 
question of peace. Having remarked upon 
the unsatisfactory character of the block- 
ade, he would now venture to say some- 
thing as to the manner in which the war 
had been conducted. Our system of block- 
ade had failed from reasons which he had 
yet to learn, and which appeared to him, in 
some degree, mysterious; and he would 
next proceed to consider what, in his opi- 
nion, ought to have been, but had not 
been, the mode of conducting our mari- 
time warfare. His noble Friend who first 
addressed the House had remarked upon 
the manner in which the English fleets 
were equipped, in the first instance, for 
service in the Baltic, and had stated, 
most truly, that, although from the nature 
of the Russian fortresses in the Baltic it 
became impossible for the allied navies 
to attack them successfully, yet that there 
were points which were tangible, and 
places where the maritime power of this 
country might be brought to bear with the 
desired effect. Any one who had been at 
the Russian capital would remember that 
between the island of Cronstadt and St. 
Petersburg on the one hand, and the 
island of Cronstadt and Peterhoff Pa- 
lace on the other, there was an area 
of water in which a vessel drawing five 
or six feet might navigate with per- 
fect freedom. At the commencement of 
the war, those persons who were ac- 
quainted with these waters knew that 
there was no impediment to an attack 
upon St. Petersburgh by vessels of such a 
class, and he believed that at that period 
the Russian capital was as much at the 
feet of any Power possessing the maritime 
force of England, as Brighton or other 
unfortified towns upon our coast would 
be at the merey of an attacking fleet. 
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That opportunity, however, had now pass- | were forwarded from the interior to Odessa, 
ed away; but he had always thought, | and thence by Perekop to the Crimea. It 
having been in those seas himself, that | appeared from Lord Raglan’s despatches, 
a severe blow might have been struck at | that large convoys of waggons were fre- 
the ew Re peer, 7. ae A — yoy Rag eg — po 
sword to her capital, and if the atten-| cou e no dou hat some of those 
tion of our Government had been directed | convoys came from Odessa, and others by 
to fitting out the proper description of | the Sea of Azoff. For these reasons he 
vessels for that service, which would | thought that the war had not been con- 
have proved much more valuable than/ducted in an efficient manner on the 
those great fleets which they had fitted | part of the maritime force of the coun- 
out at such great cost, and which yond po’ 5 and the fault did not rest with the 
done so little service. In the Black Sea | officers of the navy, but with her Ma- 
the field for such a class of vessels was | jesty’s Government. Their Lordships had 
even wider, yet not a single vessel of the | done honour to those officers by according 
class that was necessary had been sent | them a Vote of Thanks, and it would be 
out, and the same thing was attempted in | inconsistent, by another vote, to abrogate 
the Euxine with our large ships that had | the thanks which, in his opinion, they 
failed in the Baltic. Up to this moment | justly deserved. It was the fault of the 
we had never sent a single vessel into the | Government that an effective blockade of 
Sea of Azoff. He agreed that if this | the Sea of Azoff had not been maintained. 
country had been prepared for such an Admiral Dundas was asked, when he gave 
invasion, if its army had been thorougly | evidence before the Sebastopol Committee, 
equipped, and if the army and the fleet |if he had received any orders to establish 
could have co-operated with one another,!a blockade in the Euxine; and he re- 
the expedition to the Crimea was a bold, plied that he had received such orders, but 
and might have been a successful measure. | he did not say one word about the Sea of 
Owing, however, to the manner in which | Azof; and, upon being asked if any com- 
the war had been conducted, our naval | plaints had been made as to the way in 
forces had to be made entirely subservient | which that blockade had been maintained, 
to the army before Sebastopol, without he replied in the negative. In answer to 
performing a single operation by which | another question as to the blockade, the 
that army could have been assisted— | gallant Admiral replied, ‘‘ If you come to 
namely, by calling off the forces of the | that I must speak of the French, and then 
enemy; and they had also failed to prevent | you blockade me.’’ He could not under- 
the constant receipt of supplies by the | stand what that expression could mean. 
Russians. Their Lordships would proba-| It could not mean that the French had 
bly be aware that there was a road that | interfered with the blockade. Surely, 
extended along a narrow strip of land | they could not have prevented this country 
ye aga Putrid Psa the bee of — employing — spear eyed to 

zoff ; this was one of the second class | further the success of the common enter- 
roads of Russia, but on which guns, troops, | prise. The French could not have had 
and cavalry might be conveyed. That} anything to do with it, and he thought 
road, at certain points, might be approach- | there must have been some understand- 
ed by vessels of light draught within gun-|ing between the Government and their 
Pan — A we a there : ae oe per pont this ae de- 
orce and sufficient activity, we should have | claration, and he called upon the Govern- 
taken care that that road should not have ment to give an early explanation of the 
supplied troops and ammunition as it had mystery. With respect to the Sea of Azoff, 
done to the Russian army. Again, he a despatch had been read to the Sebastopol 
considered that Odessa, at the early part Committee which stated that important as- 
of the war, instead of being attacked upon | sistance might have been rendered by Ad- 
the excuse that the garrison- had fired | miral Dundas if he could have obtained 
upon a flag of truce, ought to have been | vessels of a light draught of water, to pre- 
po son cg > - Pah great em- = = — . “" pons. mee 
porium of that portion of the Russian em-|the Sea of Azoff; bu miral Dundas 
pire, and was of the utmost value in a mi-| was never provided with vessels of that 
litary point of view. From a statement | description, although the Government were 
which appeared in The Times of February | sensible of the necessity for them. Was 
19th, it appeared that immense supplies | he, then, to be told, that the war had been 
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well conducted, when such blots as those 
which he had pointed out were to be 
found? The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Panmure) seemed to think that by voting 
in favour of the Resolutions before their 
Lordships, they would be attaching blame 
to the commanders of the forces. He dis- 
agreed from that view of the case, he sup- 
ported the Resolutions because he thought 
that the conduct of the war on the part 
of the Government had been faulty in the 
extreme. They had attacked one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world and had 
rendered their fleet comparatively useless; 
and if a blockade existed at all, it existed 
only in the Euxine, and not in the Sea of 
Azoff. He had on a former oceasion moved 
for returns connected with the important 
subject before their Lordships, inasmuch 
as they had reference to the transport of 
provisions and stores, and he much regret- 
ted that those returns had not yet been 
produced. The public felt more strongly, 
than any of the expenditure which they 
were called upon to undergo, that portion 
of it which went to conduct the transport 
service, and if those returns had been pro- 
duced he believed that he would have been 
able to lay a very strong case before their 
Lordships; but not having seen those re- 
turns, he would not now take up their 
Lordships’ time, but he should feel it his 
duty to call their attention to the subject 
on an early day. There was, however, 
one important point connected with the 
transport service, to which he hoped he 
might be permitted to refer. It was found 
essential, from the progress of science, to 
conduct operations with steam power, and 
a large expenditure was incurred in that 
respect. It was of the utmost importance 
that the arrangements for coaling ships 
should be as complete as possible; but at 
Constantinople, Malta, and Gibraltar, he 
believed that the arrangements were yery 
defective. He would ask their Lordships 
to consider how defective arrangements in 
that respect entailed a heavy expenditure 
on the country. He would take the case 
of a ship of 2,500 tons, engaged at a rate 
of 50s. a month per ton, that was about 
2007. a day. When the ship arrived at 
Constantinople and required to be coaled, 
the arrangements were so bad that only 
thirty tons of coals could be put on board 
in a day, whereas, in a good coaling yard, 
the same quantity could be shipped in an 
hour; and, taking the price of coal at Con- 
stantinople at 3/. a ton, the ship would be 
costing the country 2901. a day, while she 
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was unnecessarily detained doing nothing. 
It was of the utmost importance, not only 
that the arrangements for putting coals on 
board the ships should be as efficient as 
possible, but that there should always be a 
sufficient supply of coals, and that that 
supply should not be dependent upon the 
direction of the wind. There was at Ply- 
mouth and in the Medway a number of 
hulks, which might very easily be fitted 
up with steam power and employed in 
carrying coals from this country, and then 
there would be no necessity to rely upon 
sailing vessels for a supply of coals from 
Malta or Gibraltar. He would also endea- 
vour to facilitate the means of coaling in 
those districts. He trusted that he should 
be excused for entering into these details, 
for they formed part of the subject under 
consideration; and, if not attended to, the 
cost of the war would be enhanced to an 
enormous extent. Vessels were now ina 
great measure dependent on, for their mo- 
tive power, a most expensive fuel, which, 
if rendered scarce in those districts, might 
rise to 10/. a ton. Though the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Panmure) was not responsible 
for all that had taken place, still some blun- 
ders had occurred since he had accepted 
office. A noble Lord had already pointed 
out that a vessel which received a body of 
troops on board was obliged to unship 
them, owing to some misunderstanding, 
and he (the Earl of IHardwicke) was in- 
formed that some curious blunders had 
been lately made, showing that these de- 
partments were still in a state of ‘ hig- 
gledy-piggledy,”” and required watching 
with the greatest care, or the country 
would be put to the greatest expense and 
the army involved in the greatest difficulty. 
The other day it was desired to erect, at 
the seat of war before Sebastopol, some 
hospital huts for convalescents, and the 
engineer whose duty it was to erect them, 
found that the Government had sent over 
the huts in three ships, of which only one 
had arrived in the harbour at Balaklava. 
That ship, however, had only brought the 
roofs and floors; the ship that was next 
coming had the walls on board, and the 
ship behind carried the windows and doors. 
Under these circumstances the engineer 
was completely paralyzed, for he could not 
put up the huts until the second and third 
ships arrived. He would repeat another 
anecdote he had heard. A quantity of © 
harness was sent to the Crimea, and, when 
the cases were opened, it was found that 
they contained no back traces, so that the 
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harness was of no use at all. A noble|of Europe the discreditable spectacle of a 
Lord had described the army as an army great country left for weeks without a 
with a head and body, but no legs, so that Government, and a popular and estima- 
it could not move. However, to facilitate | ble Monarch left without councillors dur- 
that operation, a number of American lum- | ing a period of great national anxiety and 
ber waggons were sent to the Crimea.) peril, when there was hardly a household 
Those waggons were fitted with poles, but in England where the voice of wailing 
not shafts; and, though there was harness! was not to be heard, or an eye which 
ready, it appeared that it was made for| was not heavy with a tear—it appeared 
shafts, and not poles; and there was no to me, I say, under such circumstances, 
harness for leaders. These blunders, when!to be the bounden duty of every pa- 
all put together, were fatal to the progress | triotie man, who had not some very 
of the war and to the success of our arms; | valid or substantial reason to assign for 


and, as he intended to give his vote for | 
the Resolutions, he only performed his 


duty in showing that everything had not 
been done to enable our forces to achieve 
success. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN: It is with re- 
luctance that I find by rising that I inter- 
pose between the House and the noble 
Earl below me (Earl Granville), but having 
been for many years absent from this coun- 
try in the foreign service of the Crown, and 
therefore necessarily a stranger to all the 
proceedings which have taken place in and 
out of Parliament in connexion with the 
war in which this country is engaged, I 
fear the vote I am about to give might be 
liable to misconstruction if left altogether 
unexplained. As I think it essential to 
the completeness of the explanation which 
I am desirous of making, I trust I may be 
permitted to state that not very long ago, 
under circumstances to which I do not think 
I ought more particularly to allude, I felt 
it my duty to state to the noble Viscount 
at the head of the Government, that while 
I was resolved to maintain an independent 
position in Parliament, it was, neverthe- 
less, my desire and intention, subject to 
that qualification and reserve, to support 
the Government over which the noble 
Viscount presides. I formed the Reso- 
lution, which I communicated in these 
terms to the noble Viscount, not only 
because I had reason to believe that on 
questions of public policy my sentiments 
would generally be found to be in accord- 
ance with those of the present Govern- 
ment, nor yet only because I felt I owed 
io the noble Viscount himself and many at 
least of his colleagues a debt of obligation 
for the generous support they uniformly 
gave me at critical periods in the course 
of my foreign career, but also and prin- 
cipally because it appeared to me that in 
the critical position in which this country 
was placed—at a time when we had only 
recently presented to the astonished eyes 
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adopting a contrary course, to tender a 
frank and generous support to the Govern- 
ment of the Queen. Having come to this 
resolution under what 1 may say was a 
very strong sense of publie duty, and with 
the full knowledge, moreover, of the fact, 
that the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) had only a short time before failed 
in his endeavour to construct an Adminis- 
tration, and in the absence, too, of all the 
ancient landmarks of party (for when I 
returned from abroad I found all those 
landmarks, which, if not a wholly suffi- 
cient guide are yet some sort of direc- 
tion to wanderers in the political wilder- 
ness, removed)—having come to that 
resolution under those circumstances, I 
now have to determine whether cireum- 
stances are so entirely altered since that 
period as to render it imperative on me to 
revoke the pledge thus spontaneously ten- 
dered, and to join in what appears to be a 
vote, according to the statements on both 
sides of the meaning of these Resolutions, 
eondemnatory of the noble Viscount and his 
administration. In proceeding to consider 
this very grave question, which is forced on 
my attention by the motion of the noble 
Earl, I am bound in candour to declare at 
the outset that, though nothing has occur- 
red to make me regret the pledge of sup- 
port I tendered, not unqualifiedly, to the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment, yet neither in the Crimea nor at 
Vienna has the success attending the exer- 
tions of the Government been so complete 
as to cause the germ of hope I reposed in 
the administrative ability of the noble Vis- 
count at the head of affairs to ripen into 
perfect confidence. But, my Lords, when 
I am asked to join in a vote condemnatory 
of Her Majesty’s Government, I feel it 
right to put to myself two questions :—in 
the first place, is that condemnation just ? 
And in the second place, shall I, by join- 
ing in that condemnation, contribute in 
any degree towards the redress of evils 
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the existence of which all parties in this | racterises the first part of these Resolutions 
House and in the country seem equally | is, indeed, amply met by the exuberance 
disposed to .admit and to deplore? It does ; of denunciation which characterises the lat- 
appear to me, with regard to the first of | ter part; but I cannot help being struck 
these questions, that there is very great | with this fact—that whereas, with respect 
force in the defence which is set up on | to the departments which are impugned 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government. It by the latter part of the Resolutions, a 
is, I believe, notorious that the condition of | change took place in the chiefs of those 
our army in the Crimea has been of late very | departments at the time the Government 
much improved ; and it is also notorious | was last reconstructed ; the departments 
that the Government are prepared with a | which are lauded and commended in the 
scheme for the reorganisation of the mili- | former part of the Resolutions remain in 
tary departments which promises to carry | the same hands; and it seems to me a 
those improvements much further. I be-} most extraordinary and extravagant ex- 
lieve, indeed, that this very night we might ‘tension and application of the doctrine of 
have been considering the details of that | governmental responsibility to charge the 
measure if our attention had not not been | blame attaching to these departments at 
occupied by the Motion of the noble Earl} that former period upon the present ad- 
opposite. Now, my Lords, it does appear | ministration. But even if I could bring 
to me that to condemn Her Majesty’s Go- | myself to believe—which I have failed in 
vernment in the face of the presumption | doing--that censure might be passed, in 
in their favour which is raised by the | the terms of these Resolutions, upon Her 
improvements they have already effected, | Majesty’s present Government without in- 
would be a course wholly inconsistent with | jastice, I should still be unwilling to con- 
the principles of justice, as they have been | cur in them unless I could find some better 
hitherto understood and practised in this ; security than either the Resolutions them- 
country. I think that, in the speech of; selves afford, or—as I regret to be oblig- 
the noble Earl who brought forward the |ed to add—the antecedents and recorded 
Motion, there was a studied attempt to} sentiments of noble Lords opposite afford, 
keep out of sight as much as possible the | that, by bringing about the change of ad- 
changes which have lately taken place in | ministration which these Resolutions are 
the Government of this country. There | intended to promote, I should be doing a 
was a studied attempt to look upon the | benefit to the public service. My Lords, 
whole conduct of the war as one concern, | I cannot but think that, at a time when 
and to charge all the blame which may be | it is most important that the Government 
supposed to attach to the conduct of the| of this country should have weight and 
war upon Her Majesty’s present advisers. | influence abroad, frequent changes of ad- 
It appears to me that, even if an argument | ministration are, primd facie, most objec- 
of this description might be used with pro-|tionable. I happened to be upon the Con- 
priety by persons who have been opposed | tinent at the time when the last change of 
from the first to the policy of the war, such | Government in this country took place, and 
an argument comes with a very bad grace | I must say it appeared to me that a most 
from the framers or supporters of the} painful impression was created in foreign 
Resolutions now under consideration. It| States with respect to the instability of the 
seems to me that these Resolutions divide | administrative system of this country by 
themselves naturally into two parts. The! these frequent changes of administration. 
first part has reference to what I may call|I do think, indeed, that not the least of 
the general policy of the Government with | the many calamities which this war has 
respect to the war; and that portion of} brought upon us is the fact that it has 
the Resolution is conceived in strains of | had a tendency in many quarters to throw 
eulogy and commendation—I may almost | discredit upon that constitutional system 
say, in strains of exultation. The Reso-| of Government of which this country has 
Intions speak of firm alliances, of brother- | hitherto been the type and the bright ex- 
hood in arms, of a sympathetic and enthu- | ample among the nations. I must say, 
siastic people; but not a word of regret for| that I listened with the deepest regret to 
national friendships of old standing broken | the opinions which were advanced upon - 
—desolation carried into thousands of hap-| this subject by the noble Earl opposite. 
py homes—Europe in arms—Asia agitated | After all, what is chiefly valuable to na- 
and febrile—America sullenly expectant. | tions as well as to individuals, and the loss 
The exuberance of exultation which cha-| of which alone is irreparable, is charac. 
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ter; and it appears to me that, viewed 
in this light, many of the other calami- 
ties which we have had to deplore during 
the course of this war have been already 
accompanied by a very large and ample 
measure of compensation. To take, for in- 
stance, the military departments—notwith- 
standiug the complaints we have heard of 
deficiencies in our military organisation—I 
believe we can with confidence affirm that 
the character of the British soldier, both 
for moral qualities and fur powers of phy- 
sical endurance, has been raised by the in- 
strumentality of this war to an elevation 
which it never before attained. In spite 
of the somewhat unfavourable tone which, 
I regret to say, has been adopted of late 
by a portion of the press of America, | 
have myself seen in influential journals in 
that country commentaries upon the con- 
duct of our soldiers at Alma, at Balaklava, 
and at Inkerman, which no true-hearted 
Englishman could read without emotion ; 
and I have heard a tribute not less ge- 
nerous and not less unqualified borne to 
the qualities of our troops by eminent per- 
sons belonging to that great military na- 
tion with which we are now so happily 
allied. To look to another quarter—to 
contemplate another class of virtues which 
are not less essential than those to which 
I have referred to the happiness and glory 
of nations—I have heard from enthusiastic 
—even bigoted—votaries of that branch 


of the Christian Church which sometimes | 
prides itself on having alone retained in| 


its system room for the exercise of the 
heroic virtues of Christianity—I say I have 
frequently heard from them the frank 
admission that the hospitals of Scutari 
have proved that the fairest and choicest 
flowers of Christian charity and devotion 
may come to perfection even in what they 
are pleased to call ‘‘ the arid soil of 
Protestantism.”’ But, my Lords, can we 
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Government or with the Opposition—whe- 
ther tied in the bonds of party or hold- 
ing independent positions in Parliament 
—should evinee the same indifference to 
small and personal motives, the same ge- 
nerous patriotism, the same disinterested 
devotion to duty, which have characterised 
the services of our soldiers in the field, and 
of the women of England at the sick bed. 
And, my Lords, I cannot help asking, in 
conclusion, if—which God forbid—it should 
unhappily be proved that in those whom 
fortune, or birth, or royal, or popular fa- 
vour, has placed in the van, those qualities 
are wanting—who shall dare to blame the 
press and the people of England if they 
seck for them elsewhere ? 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
that he should support the Resolutions, 
since he solemnly believed that the war in 
which we were engaged was uncalled for. 
He grounded his opposition to the pre- 
sent Government, also, upon the total want 
of judgment which they had displayed in 
placing that glorious army, of which they 
might feel so justly proud, in a situa- 
tion where, humanly speaking, there was 
not the slightest prospect of its obtain- 
ing any great signal success, and whence 
in case of a reverse it could not effect 
a retreat. He did not charge the Go- 
vernment with all the disasters which 
had occurred, but he traced them to the 
impolitie course which had been pursued 
by both Houses of Parliament since the 
peace in reducing our military and naval 
establishments at a time when other na- 
tions in Europe were strengthening and 
maintaining them. In that period the 
Commissariat, the transport, and the Me- 
dical Boards, all had been destroyed, and 
the navy was so reduced that we should 
have been unable a short time since to 
have sent out five ships of war properly 
| equipped for service. He ventured to say 
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flatter ourselves with the belief that the| that never in tle history of this country 
character of our statesmen, of our public had a fleet left the shores of England in 
men, and of our Parliamentary institutions, | so disgraceful a state as the Baltic fleet 
has risen in a like proportion? Is it not, | of last year. Two-thirds of the men were 
on the contrary, notorious that doubts have! not sailors, but landsmen, and it was a 
been created in quarters where such doubts providential thing for this country that the 
never existed before as to the practical ef-| Russian fleet did not come out to meet 
ficiency of our much-vaunted constitution | them. By the fatal course of reducing 
—as to its fitness to carry us unscathed | our naval and military establishments we 
through periods of great difficulty and dan- | had nearly brought England to ruin. He 
ger? I believe, my Lords, that there is! should vote for the Motion of the noble 


one process only—but that a sure and cer- There 
tain process—by which these doubts may| were many of the noble Earl’s opinions 


be removed. It is only necessary that 


public men, whether connected with the 


The Earl of Elgin 





Earl wholly upon public grounds. 


some points they were as wide as the poles 


| in which he did not concur—indeed, upon 
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apart; but he should vote that the present 
Government, by having placed the army 
in a position, in which it ought never to 
have been placed, had shown a. total want 
of judgment, and were unfit, therefore, to 
be intrusted with the management of the 
war. 

Earn GRANVILLE: My Lords, it is 
not often that I trespass at any length 
upon the time of the House, and my ill 
health this evening, and the admirable 
speech which was delivered by my noble 
Friend on the back bench (the Earl of 
Elgin) are inducements to me not to in- 
fringe upon this occasion on that most 
wholesome practice. With regard to what 
has fallen from the noble Earl who spoke 
last, I am not convinced, by what he has 
stated, how he can conscientiously vote for 
the Resolutions after the opinion which he 
has delivered, when the very first Reso- 
lution is to assure Her Majesty of our 
continued support in the prosecution of the 
**just and necessary war”’ in which Her 
Majesty is engaged. I equally disagree 
with that noble Earl in the opinion which 
he gave, that if the Russian ficet in the 
Baltic had come out last year, we should 
have suffered dearly for our negligence in 
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port of the last clause of his Resolutions, 
—‘‘ that it is the deliberate opinion of this 
House that it is only through the selection 
of men for public employment, without 
regard to anything but the public service, 
that the country can hope to prosecute the 
war successfully ;’’ and he intimated that 
these desirable changes could not be ef- 
fected so long as the present Prime Minis- 
ter made his appointments from feelings of 
a personal or private nature. Now, it ap- 
pears to me that in this vague expression 
the noble Earl, who this evening has put 
himself at the head of the Administrative 
Reform movement of this country, was 
merely speaking in accordance with the 
sentiments which we find in the Opposition 
papers, and occasionally hear upon the 
platform, that we have gone back a hun- 
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} dred years in our history, and that the 


| heads of the Gower, Howard, and Caven- 
dish families sit in conclave, and dictate to 
the Prime Minister the colleagues that he 
shall give himself. Now, my Lords, I am 
| a Gower, and I believe that I am the only 
jone of that family who holds any official 
/appointment whatever. I am also a Ca- 
vendish ; but I think that the noble Duke 
at the head of that family has not shown 





| 








sending out such a flect. On the contrary, | himself slow to encourage genius wherever 
if there is one thing more than another} he has found it, even among the lower 
which I do regret, it is, that such an’ class of society. I find behind me the 
opportunity was not afforded to our gallant | heir presumptive of that noble Duke (the 
sailors of proving their zeal and valour. | Karl of Burlington), who did not shrink 
The last sentence of the noble Earl shows, | at the University from competition with 
whatever imputations there may be of di-| the ablest and best men of the day; nor 
vided councils on this side of the House, | has that noble Lord abstained in his pri- 
that there is not perfect unanimity among | vate capacity from aiding the public in 
our opponents; and considering that the} many ways; but to this day, I believe, he 
noble Earl who spoke third in this debate | has never held one single office, and, as 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) gave a totally | far as I remember, his only relation, bear- 
different view of what the military opera-|ing the name of Cavendish, is one who, 
tions ought to be from that which was! under the superintendence of my noble 
given by the noble Earl who moved the} Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 





Resolutions, I hope, if those noble Lords | 
succeed in what they propose to them- | 
selves to-night, that they will, before the. 
new Government is positively formed, suc- | 
ceed in reconciling those conflicting opi- 
nions. In listening to the noble Earl who 
opened the debate, always having hitherto 
thought that one of the chief characteris- 
tics of his great eloquence was precision 
and clearness in what he stated, I was. 
surprised to find that the principal charac- 
teristic of his speech to-night was a vague- ; 
ness and an evident shrinking from the | 
real point which he wished to insinuate. | 
At the end of his speech, in the same | 
somewhat vague manner, he spoke in sup- 


| 


Affairs, is fattening under the enormous 
emoluments of a clerkship in the Foreign 
Office. My Lords, I am sorry to say that 
I am also related to some of the 1:owards; 
not to ‘all the Howards,’’ because the 
Howards since the time of Pope have so 
wonderfully multiplied and increased that 
I believe Mr. Horace Mann could handicap 
them very fairly in a race with ‘all the 
Smiths.”” But I have yet to learn that 
the member of the Iloward family who has 
been selected by the Queen and by Lord 
Palmerston to represent Her Majesty in 
Ireland has, cither in that country or in 
the West Riding, or in any part of the 
‘saan been considered by the middle or 
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lower classes as in any way inimical to 
their interests. My Lords, I had better 
make aclear breast of it at once, and I 
am obliged to admit that some of those 
who went before me had such quivers full 
of daughters who did not die old maids, 
that I have relations upon this side of the 
House, relations upon the cross benches, 
relations upon the opposite side of the 
House, and I actually had the unparal- 
leled misfortune to have no less than three 
cousins in the Protectionist Administration 
of my noble Friend opposite. Notwith- 
standing all these hereditary infirmities 
accidental circumstances having thrown me 
during my very short career—compared 
with the long and brilliant public life of the 
noble Earl who has brought forward this 
Motion—more in the way of the middle 
classes, and having brought me into a 
position to appreciate more strongly their 
great qualities and virtues, I have been 
enabled to concur in their wishes and feel- 
ings and to sympathise with them more 
than I believe the noble Earl ever had an 
opportunity of doing. In short, until this 
day, when the noble Earl has put himself 
as a sort of link in the chain which is to 
ally my Friend Mr. Layard with the great 
Conservative party, I have always under- 
stood from his speeches that he felt rather 
more of contempt than admiration for the 
peculiar characteristics of the commercial 
classes of this country; and I must say, 
notwithstanding the adulation which at the 
end of his speech the noble Earl offered to 
the people, the sneer at their judgment in 
the beginning of that speech seemed to me 
to come much more freely and frankly 
from his heart. My Lords, I think there 
has been some misapprehension in the pub- 
lie mind, both as to the appreciation of 
political men by men distinguished in pri- 
vate business, and as to the facility of 
obtaining men of business to fill official 
employments. It may be in the recollec- 
tion of your Lordships that the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade was 
abolished by the House of Commons chiefly 
on the ground that it was too expensive. 
Before that took place we lost our secre- 
tary, an officer of engineers, because a 
commercial company offered that gentle- 
man double the salary he was receiving 
from the Government. I know another 


gentleman, a friend of mine at the head 
of a department under the Crown—a de- 
partment which was found fault with on 
the ground of expense last year—who was 
offered 2,000/. a year, or double what he 
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receives, by a great commercial company. 
He, whether wisely or not I cannot say, 
refused that offer. The offer which flat- 
tered me the most of any I ever received 
was that of being chairman of one of the 
greatest commercial companies in this 
country, and I certainly felt some re- 
luctance in refusing it. That office has 
been filled by two members of the aris- 
tocracy, and now one of the descendants 
of the Plantagenets is conducting the busi- 
ness with great advantage to the company 
and with infinite credit to himself. I have 
mentioned these instances, and I could 
name many others, merely to show that 
men of business in their private capacity, 
and acting under the pressure of their own 
interests, do fill up important places other- 
wise than by men engaged in business ; 
that they have sought the precincts of 
“‘yed-tapism ’’ itself for their men, and 
connected themselves even with those con- 
nected with the aristocracy. I believe it 
is a well-known fact that my Lord Palmer- 
ston offered a Privy Counciller’s office to Mr. 
Laing, the Member for the Wick Burghs ; 
and, as Mr. Laing happens to be a gentle- 
man whose friendship I enjoy, I will give 
your Lordships a short sketch of what his 
life has been. That gentleman took high 
honours at Cambridge; he went into the 
law; he then accepted a clerkship in the 
Board of Trade; after a short time he 
left the Board of Trade in order to try his 
chance in his profession, and that he was 
not long in making his way is evident 
from the fact that in that year he received 
in professional gains exactly ten times the 
amount he had received under the civil 
service of the Crown. Mr. Laing was 
afterwards at the head of a great commer- 
cial company, which he saved from almost 
a state of bankruptcy and restored it to a 
flourishing condition, and he is now at the 
head of perhaps the most remarkable en- 
terprise ever known. I quite agree that is 
exactly the man to assist you in organising 
offices which want organisation ; but, when 
he was asked, Mr. Laing gave exactly the 
same answer as was given by one of a firm 
of most eminent merchants to the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) when engaged in 
forming his Administration, that he had 
consulted those with whom he was con- 
nected in business, and at present it was 
impossible to leave his position to accept 
political office. I have in my head at this 
moment a list of mercantile men, contrac- 
tors, civil engineers, and others — men 
with whom I would as soon transact busi-~ 
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ness as with any one; and I cannot con- 
scientiously say with certainty that any 
one of them would be foolish enough to 
give up their professional career and mer- 
cantile business for the temporary occupa- 
tion of political office. I do not mention 
this circumstance because I think no person 
may be made available to the public ser- 
vice. I do not agree with the noble Earl 
as to the paucity of men in the House of 
Commons of a character to strengthen 
very much any Government to which they 
may adhere; but I wish to correct a mis- 
apprehension that it is not simply the want 
of the offer which prevents men—the most 
eminent and distinguished in private busi- 
ness—from ever being available to the 
public service. With regard to these Reso- 
lutions, I object to them because of the im- 
pression they must produce. I remember 
that in a former speech the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) said, with the greatest 
truth, that secrecy was one of the best means 
of success in war. Some of the greatest 
commanders have thought it necessary and 
advisable to go beyond secrecy, and to 
exaggerate in every possible way their 
advautages, while diminishing any ap- 
pearance of deficiency that might exist. 
We know that Russia is so completely 
mistress of this stratagem of war that she 
dictated the terms of the treaty of Adrian- 
ople when she had only 2,500 fighting 
men in the field. One of the greatest 
commanders who ever lived—the Emperor 
of France—wrote to one of his generals, 
‘* Tell me the truth, but lie to all the rest 
of the world.” The public-spirited and 
pure-minded Washington did not shrink 
from this artifice, but, on the contrary, 
practised it himself, enjoining his officers 
to conceal from the world all deficiencies, 
and to exaggerate the number of the 
forces at their disposal. The Duke of 
Wellington followed what I conceive to be 
the more honest course. He kept secret 
all that could be concealed, but when he 
spoke hespokethe truth. Butwe have gone 
far beyond this. We, to use the strong 
metaphor of a foreign writer, have laid 
ourselves upon the operating table and dis- 
sected ourselves alive in the face of day 
and of the whole world. I do not attach 
blame to any particular class or person ; 
it may, in a certain degree, be interwoven 
with our institutions ; but every single 
defect, sometimes true, sometimes exagge- 
rated, sometimes altogether unfounded, 
has been mentioned in every paper and in 


every speech made in and out of Pastia. | 
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ment, and has rung through Europe, Asia, 
and America. Now my Lords, I am not 
sure that this has been altogether a dis- 
advantage. I believe in a great country, 
relying on her strength and resources, and 
with war at a great distance, it may be 
useful to apply such a stimulus to correct 
those faults of omission and commission 
which always have happened at the begin- 
ning of every war we have had, and which, 
I venture to say, will occur again. But I 
do ask this House whether we are to go 
on in this rut of eternal abuse of ourselves, 
even when the facts which at all warranted 
it have been completely changed? The 
impression which this Resolution leaves 
upon my mind is, that it announces to the 
whole world that, from the beginning of 
the war up to the present moment, Eng- 
land has shown nothing of the qualifica- 
tions for success in war, but mere personal 
valour. I think the whole tone of the 
speeches in its favour has been to point 
out everything which throws discredit upon 
ourselves, and entirely to keep out of view 
those matters for which we are entitled to 
great credit. Not one word have we. heard 
of the appeal to our mercantile marine, by 
which we have been enabled, independently 
of the Royal navy, to convey 100,000 men 
—English, French, Sardinians, and Turks 
—to the seat of war. Not one word has 
been said of the use of that modern inven- 
tion by which the generals of the Allied 
armies have been able to inform the Go- 
vernment in less than half a day of their 
requirements and their deeds. Not one 
word has been said of that successful 
appeal to private enterprise in the railway 
which has been of such signal value to the 
troops. Not one word have we heard of 
the successful landing in the Crimea. 
Hardly a reference has been made to our 
victories, and not one single word has been 
said as to the undoubted fact, supplied by 
private letters, by newspaper correspon- 
dents, and, above all, by the public des- 
patches of the French Commander in 
Chief to his Imperial master, that never 
was an army engaged in campaign in a 
more perfectly fit state than the British 
army at this moment. I really think it is 
worthy your Lordships’ consideration what 
will be the practical effect of this great 
assembly passing such a Resolution as this, 
I will ask you what effect it will have upon 
Russia? Russia, it is perfectly certain, - 
will play the game of brag to the last. 
Will it encourage her more readily to 
receive any conditions of peace you may 
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think it right to offer to her ? Bappese | ia his favour. But the principal and 


she knows you better, and considers your | most popular argument used by the Oppo- 
military preparations more formidable than | sition in France is, “* We are embarked in 
you represent them; suppose she offers | a war in which we send three Frenchmen 
terms of peace which we feel bound to| for every Englishman, and yet it is a war 
agree to—what effect will it have on all|in which England has a great interest, 
those who are jealous of the high position | while France has absolutely none at all.” 
of this country? At the end of the eam- | My Lords, this argument is to me perfectly 
paign, will they go into a critical in-| incomprehensible. I can understand that 
quiry as to the facts, or will they take us| Austria is more interested in the Turkish 
at our word, and say we are utterly desti- | question than either England or France. 
tute of all military qualifications? Will | I can understand, although I eannot admit 
this have a very encouraging effect upon | the argument of my noble Friend below 
Germany? The noble Earl (the Earl of | me (Earl Grey), when he attempts to show 
Ellenborough) by the plans he has suggest- | your Lordships that England and France 
ed has shown more confidence than we ever | have no interest in the question at all. 
had in the military movements of Ger-| But that England should have an interest 
many. The noble, Earl suggested opera- | in this question, and that France, with her 
tions in Bulgaria, ‘in Bessarabia, and in | continental position and her stake in the 
Georgia. The noble Earl who followed | Mediterranean, should not have an interest 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) took an exactly | in this question, is perfeetly ineomprehen- 
contrary view, and suggested there should | sible. My Lords, the only confirmation of 
have been no military operations what- | this preposterous opinion is found in other 
ever. I leave those two noble Earls to | speeches of the noble Karl who began this 
reconcile their differences ; but, with re-| debate, who, not to-night, but on many 
gard to all attempt in Bessarabia, the no- | former occasions, has stated the most com- 
ble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) seemed | plete fallacy that can be put forward by 
to depend on the military co-operation of | any one—and I have great authority for 
the Austrian nation. We have put the | saying so—namely, that this Turkish ques- 
greatest value on the alliance of Austria ;| tion is of the utmost importance in regard 
but we have thought it more prudent, safe, | to our Indian Empire. He, having given 
and becoming to the dignity of this coun- | that argument to the Opposition in France, 
try—while I deny that we did anything| proceeds to give them another no less 
which could prevent Austria giving us her! cogent. He would enable them to say, 
co-operation—not to make our military | ‘‘ Look to the House of Lords in England, 
operations depend upon a military co-opera- | the assembly most grave, dignified, and 
tion that we could not rely upon. I must / calm, and the least likely to be influenced 
say that Resolutions of this sort, proposed | by clamour and party feeling, who delibe- 
by leading members of the Conservative | rately declare by Resolutions, supported by 
party, must have the worst effect upon | speeches, that this co-belligerent of ours, 
Germany. It is not the first time that} in whose interest we are fighting, is abso- 
the noble Earl, by his eloquent speeches, | lately devoid of every quality but one that 
has weakened the sympathies of Germany | can make her useful in war.’’ I know the 
with this country. If I may judge from the | noble Ear] will say that for great evils 
eagerness with which those speeches have | there must be great remedies, and that it 
been translated and circulated in every | will be an encouragement to France, and 
quarter of Germany by Russian agents | no discouragement, if an active and ener- 
some effect must have been produced by | getie Government deposes one which is 
them. But there is a still more serious con- | utterly without energy. But can the noble 
sideration, What effect, I must ask your Earl guarantee to me that the French Em- 
Lordships, will the passing of these Reso- | peror, whom we have found so honest and 
lutions have upon France? There is—| steadfast in his alliance—that the French 
and I do not wish to deny it—a great | Emperor and the French nation will take 
peace party in France. Theranks of that that noble Earl's word that he is a modern 
peace party are swollen by the greater part | Chatham, and that without a change of 
of those who are opposed to the present system—for he has this evening deprecated 
Government of France. Peace is in itself any such change-—he would be able to in- 
so great a blessing, and war is abstractedly | fuse that energy and spirit into the public 
so detestable, that the advocate of peace departments which are necessary to insure 
must always have considerable arguments success ? Can he insure me from the 
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opposite danger—from the Emperor of the | 
French feeling ‘‘ I have embarked in this | 
It requires | 
| speech the Minister of War called it, but, 
'as I eall it, the able and statesmanlike 


war with England for an ally. 
the most confidential communications, and 
the most intimate relations, and can I in 
the interest and honour of France, go on 
in that close alliance with a country which 
is unstable as water, and which changes 
its Administration every two or three 
months ?”’ I think these considerations, 
which I believe to be well-founded, ought 
to weigh with your Lordships, even if there 
were more truth in the Resolutions than I 
am disposed to admit. No doubt we have 
historical precedents for such complaints. 
Your Lordships will recollect that, even 
after the battle of Blenheim, the miscon- 
duct and miscarriage of the war was 
severely commented on in Parliament ; 
but you will not forget that that did not 
prevent the glorious victory of Ramilies a 
year afterwards. You will remember the 
publie despondency at the beginning of 
Lord Chatham’s Aministration. That de- 
spondency did not prevent the most bril- 
liant military administration that ever 
existed in this country. After the battle 
of Talavera addresses were presented from 
the City of London arraigning the con- 
duct of the Duke of Wellington, and 
speeches were made in Parliament stat- 
ing that he and his army would be dri- 
ven out of the Peninsula in six months; 
but that did not prevent the glorious re- 
sults of which we, as a nation, are so 
proud. I do not now wish to speak with 
confidence of success, which is in the 
hands of Providence alone ; but it is not 
too much to express a hope that, after 
our army has succeeded in effecting so 
glorious a landing in the Crimea—after 
gaining such battles as the Alma, Inker- 
man, and Balaklava—and after having 
entirely recovered from the hardships and 
trials to which I do not deny they were for 
atime exposed, great successes may still 
be in store for them, notwithstanding any- 
thing that may be said or moved in this 
Tlouse. But this does not diminish the 
responsibility or the danger of such a 
course as is now proposed ; and I beg your 
Lordships to consider whether it is true, 
whether it is just or patriotic to agree to 
Resolutions such as these, ingeniously con- 
trived as they are to catch votes, but not 
ingeniously contrived to promote any one 
great national object. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
confess I can entirely sympathize with the 
noble Lord the Minister of War in the 
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disappointment he has experienced at find- 
ing the speech of my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Ellenborough)—the grandiloquent 
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speech of my noble Friend—so entirely at 
variance in its character and tendency 
from that which he had fondly anticipated, 
and against which he had prepared his 
remarks. I am well aware that, if not 
from the noble Earl, at least from his 
Colleagues and those who act with him in 
this House, it has been industriously circu- 
lated and sedulously propagated through- 
out this town, and more especially among 
the Members of this House, that it was 
the intention of my noble Friend, and of 
those who acted with him, to make an 
invidious and unseemly attack upon the 
conduct of our gallant troops and their no 
less gallant commanders. And I know 
how many appeals have been made to pri- 
vate friendship, to military and to profes- 
sional feelings, and to the sympathies and 
prejudices of members of your Lordships’ 
House, not to sanction by your assent an 
attack upon the commander of the forces 
here and the Commander of the forces in 
the Crimea, which would weaken and para- 
lyze their efforts and do a gross injustice 
to men actively and zealously engaged in 
the service of their country. I know rot 
but that these feelings so sedulously ex- 
cited might have had their effect if, in the 
whole course of the speech of my noble 
Friend, there had been a single word, a 
single expression, a single gesture which, 
by the utmost ingenuity of party, could 
have been distorted into the possibility of 
such a meaning. I understood and heard 
with regret the sneering imputation made 
by the noble Lord the War Minister of 
this country, when he congratulated my 
noble Friend on having apparently altered 
his views, and on having felt it convenient 
to adapt his Motion to that which he felt 
to be the feeling of the country. I say 
the noble Lord had no right to throw out 
that insinuation; because the facts and 
antecedents completely disprove the ex- 
istence of any such intention as that im- 
puted tohim, Why, my noble Friend has 
reminded us—not once, but over and over 
again—not now, but in the course of the 
last Session of Parliament, and on almost 
every occasion when the question of this 
war was brought under your Lordships” 
consideration—my noble Friend has earn- 
estly and successfully implored your Lord- 
ships to abstain from criticisms of the 
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military conduct of the war, and to ab- 
stain from observations as to the mode in 
which officers of the army were discharg- 
ing their important duties, and not to em- 
barrass and thwart them by their conduct 
becoming the subject of invidious eriticism 
in this House. I say, therefore, that, from 
the first, there has been no ground for 
these insinuations which have been so 
freely thrown out as to the intention of 
my noble Friend to attack and impugn the 
eonduct of the army. There has been 
great ingenuity on the part of the Govern- 
ment—and I congratulate them on their 
ingenuity, but not on their success—in 
endeavouring to confound the conduct of 
the Government in the management of the 
war with the conduct of those gallant and 
distinguished men who have only carried 
eut the orders they have received on the 
part of the Administration. Now, the 
Resolutions themselves which have been 
moved by my noble Friend have been ob- 
jected to, because for the most part they 
are truisms. Are the Resolutions a series 
of truisms? No doubt it is a truism, that 
this House views with ‘sincere gratifi- 
cation with which we regard the perfect 
community of counsels between Her Ma- 
jesty and the Emperor of the French, and 
have seen the friendliness established and 
inereasing between the French people and 
our own—events full of hope for the future 
to other nations as well as to ourselves.” 
That is a sentiment in which I believe 
every one of your Lordships will as cor- 
dially join as my noble Friend who moves 
the Resolution; but I do not concur with 
the noble Earl who spoke last, that an 
unanimous declaration of the House of 
Lords to that effect—that the assent of 
this great assembly to an expression of 
sincere gratification at the good under- 
standing which prevails, not only between 
the Governments of the two countries, but 
between the commanders of the two ar- 
mies, will be a matter, either in France or 
in England, of utter insignificance. And 
when I speak of the cordial sympathy 
which has subsisted between the two Go- 
vernments and between the commanders of 
both armies, I will take this opportunity of 
saying, without derogating in the slightest 
degree from the general desire shown on 
the part of all to co-operate together and 
maintain the most perfect harmony, that I 
believe it is only just to the noble Lord the 
Commander of the British forces in the 
Crimea to state, that nothing could have 
contributed more powerfully towards that 
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perfeet union of counsel and action than the 
invariably conciliatory, affable, and amiable 
manner in which he has conducted all his in- 
tercourse with our allies. If there had been 
—as I believe there has not—any intention, 
on the part of my noble Friend who made 
this Motion, to attack the commanders of 
our forces here and in the Crimea, I hope 
I need hardly say that I should be the last 
man to join in such a proceeding. It is 
seareely necessary for me to remind your 
Lordships, that it was upon my recom- 
mendation, on the death of the late Duke 
of Wellington, that Her Majesty was 
pleased to call my noble and gallant Friend 
now on the cross bench (Viscount Hard- 
inge) to succeed that illustrious man in the 
command of the army; and I would also 
remind you that the high estimation in 
which I held the military qualifications of 
Lord Raglan induced me humbly to submit 
his name to Her Majesty, not only for the 
post of Master General of the Ordnance, 
but likewise for a seat in the Assembly 
which I have the honour to address, as the 
reward of his signal merits and of his de- 
votion to the service of his Sovereign. 
Under these circumstances | think I may 
safely appeal to your Lordships and the 
country whether I am not likely to be the 
last man to concur in any vote which 
should stultify my own recommendation of 
the two highest officers now in command 
of the army. Without saying whether 
Lord Raglan’s assistance and counsel as a 
military man might not have been of equal 
value for the conduct of the war in this 
country, I have no hesitation in stating my 
belief that, if war was to be undertaken 
and military operations were to be carried 
on, Her Majesty could not have chosen 
any individual to conduct them whose great 
qualities were more likely to insure success 
than that noble and gallant general. But, 
my Lords, it is no doubt a truism for us 
“to express our admiration of the many 
deeds of valour by which the allied forces 
in the East have illustrated their brother- 
hood in arms, and our satisfaction that the 
brave army of Piedmont is now called to 
participate in their actions and in their 
fame.”’ It may also be, and no doubt is, 
a matter on which there is no difference of 
opinion, that we should declare our persua- 
sion that, ‘‘ amid all their disappointments 
the people of this country still retain the 
generous feelings which led them at the 
commencement of the war willingly to 
place all the means required of them at 
Her Majesty’s disposal—that they will 
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still protect the weak against the aggres- 
sion of the strong—and that they are not 
prepared to consent that Russia shall, by 
her increasing preponderance, so control 
the Turkish Government as practically to 
hold Constantinople within her grasp.” 
My Lords, this is not a fitting opportunity 
for entering into the discussion of the 
policy of the war in which we are engaged 
or of the progress of the negotiations 
recently brought to a close. The Motion 
of which the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Grey) has given notice will afford us an- 
other opportunity for expressing more em- 
phatically our views on those subjects ; 
and in the other House, I believe, the same 
issue is to be raised by a right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who has given a similar notice of 
Motion. When, therefore, these questions 
come to be discussed, I shall be disappoint- 
ed if this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment do not, by almost unanimous votes, 
prove to foreign countries and the world 
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period of the year, without a knowledge of 
the difficulties about to be encountered, 
without calculation of the resources of the 
enemy, and without due measurement of 
the difficulties that had to be met or of the 
amount of preparation which ought to be 
made ? My noble and gallant Friend 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) undoubtedly laid 
greater stress than did my noble Friend 
who opened the debate on the operations 
of the navy, and applied himself—not un- 
naturally — more especially to what he 
thought ought to have been the measures 
undertaken by the profession of which he 
is a distinguished ornament both in the 
Baltic and the Black Sea; but in their 
condemnation of the expedition to the 
Crimea, where you have blocked up our 
army, where at this moment they are the 
besieged rather than the besieging force, 
there was no difference of opinion whatever 
between my noble Friends, as the noble 
Earl opposite seems to suppose. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I never said that 
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that, at least with regard tc ‘he justice 
and policy of this war and the iecessity of 
sparing no effort to carry it through—with 
regard to our determination to be thwarted 
by no obstacles, daunted by no difficulties, 
discouraged by no temporary failure, the 
people of England entertain but one feel- 
ing. Much, therefore, as I differ from the 


ithe noble Lord disagreed as to the expe- 
\dition to the Crimea. I said that while 
/one of them objected to any expedition to 
| any part of the Russian territory, the other, 
| the noble Earl who opened the discussion, 
| suggested three different plans for such 
| expedition. 


Tne Eart or DERBY: All of which 





views of the noble Earl, I yet cordially | 
thank him for affording your Lordships an | he thought preferable to the expedition to 
opportunity of expressing your opinions ;;the Crimea. There can be no doubt that 
and I sincerely trust that the noble Earl | the expedition to the Crimea was not the 
will thoroughly test the feeling of the | perfection of human wisdom, prudence, or 
Tiouse by pressing his Motion to a division. | foresight; and unquestionably the result 
My Lords, I am afraid I have not yet has not justified the sanguine expectations 
done with these truisms. I am afraid it that were entertained regarding it. The 
is a truism, that our troops have been ex-| noble Duke, late the Minister for War, 
posed to hardships which might have been | when examined before the Committee of 





avoided by forethought; I am afraid it is 
equally a truism, that the war has not 
been in all respects well conducted—that 
everything has not been done to enable our 
arms to achieve a decisive success. Now, 
what has been the answer given to the 
allegations made in these Resolutions ? 
Has any answer whatever been attempted 
to the criticisms of my noble Friend at 
the commencement of his speech on the 
system and policy by which the war has 
been carried on? Has any single Minister 
ventured to affirm that the expedition to 
the Crimea, which my noble Friend who 
opened the debate and my noble and gal- 
lant Friend who spoke on the same side 


concurred in censuring, was not an expe- | 


dition undertaken in ignorance— under- 
taken without due deliberation, at an unfit 





|the House of Commons, where he gave 
| his evidence with great clearness, candour, 
,and ability, frankly acknowledged that at 
| the time when the expedition to the Cri- 
'mea was undertaken there was no idea 
whatever that a siege would be required. 
The Government relied upon being able to 
take Sebastopol by a coup de main; but 
the thought of its being necessary to pass 
the winter in the Crimea, and therefore of 
warm clothing, huts, &c., being requisite 
to be provided for the troops before Sebas- 
topol, the noble Duke candidly confessed, 
never once crossed the minds of the Go- 
vernment, neither did they think of mak- 
ing any such preparations beforehand. The 
same thing was stated by a distinguished 


‘officer who was at the head of the engi- 
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neers; he said, indeed, that the first im- 
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pression entertained was, that they were | plies from Balaklava to the camp, I am at 
going to walk into Sebastopol without the | a loss to understand why it could not have 
slightest difficulty ; from the moment, how- | been constructed in the month of October 
ever, of the first day’s firing he saw that just as well as in the month of April. 
it would be a work of great difficulty, a | Now, my Lords, I do not find that there 
work of time, and a work for which the have been any serious objections taken to 
existing means at their command were en- | the substantive parts of my noble Friend’s 
tirely insufficient. From a want, there-| Resolution. The facts are not denied. 
fore, of foresight on the part of the Go-, No one has denied that the sufferings of 
vernment, from a miscalculation on their | the troops have been aggravated, that there 
part of the difficulties of the expedition | have been misconduct and confusion in the 
and of the exigencies of the troops, and different departments, and that there has 
from no other single circumstance what-| been a deficiency in those supplies which 
ever, the troops have been exposed to the soldiers had a right to expect and 
unnecessary hardships. It is from the| ought to have received from a Govern- 
want of proper precautions on the part of} ment which had contemplated before- 
the Government that the soldiers have had hand the probability of such an expedi- 
their sufferings aggravated by deficiencies | tion ; but the noble Lord the Minister 
of clothing, of medical supplies, by over-| of War professes to be exceedingly dis- 
work, and by exhaustion. And to what) appointed that my noble Friend who pro- 
are we to attribute this overwork and ex-!| poses a Resolution expressing the necessity 
haustion? Why was it that the troops|of employing in the proper places men 
were deprived of the additional comforts | properly qualified, and with a regard to 
they would have enjoyed from the exist-| nothing but the publie service, did not 
ence of a good road to carry up the sup-| come down prepared with a long list of 


plies from Balaklava to the camp? Sim- 


done was too great for the number of men 
present with the army; and Sir John 
Burgoyne told the Committee that if our 
men had been temporarily withdrawn from 
the trenches for the purposes of completing 
the road, the enemy would have made 
their advances as we retired, and the work 
which our army would have had to do in 
the long run would have been doubled. 
But the noble Earl opposite complains that 
no notice is taken of the use which was 
made of the ‘‘navvies”’ and of all the 
wonderful contrivances of modern times— 
such as the railroad and the electric tele- 


graph, and of all the facilities and advan- | 


tages which they have conferred upon us 


in our military operations before Sebas- | 


topol. Now, what does Sir John Bur- 
goyne say to these things? He is asked 
whether the ‘‘navvies’’ would not have 
been of use in the month of October to 
eonstruct the railroad? and he answers 
that they would have been of infinite use, 
but ‘it was not thought of ;’’ and when 
the noble Earl, therefore, takes credit for 
the application of modern discoveries to 
the prosecution of the war, I think I may 
ask him how it happens that he did not 
find out how useful they would be a little 


earlier? The railroad is not a new disco- | 
very, at least, it was as well known in} 


October as it is now, and if it was abso- 
lutely essential for the conveyance of sup- 
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| personal cases, of this man here and that 
ply, because the amount of work to be! 


man there, being employed out of their 
proper place; the noble Lord complains 
that not a single instance has been given 
of the fit man not being in the fit place. 
But I certainly must say that, if the fit 
men were in their fit places, they did not 
do their work in a fitting manner; because 
it will not be denied that in every depart- 
-ment—in the Commissariat, the transport 
service, in the medical board, in the Ord- 
‘nance, and in every other department of 
the Government—there appears to have 
been somehow or other a confusion and 
a want of knowledge of the duties which 
they respectively had to perforn, which 
has been most injurious to the public ser- 
vice; and, what has been more mischievous 
still, they all appear to have been so ham- 
pered and trammelled by rules and regula- 
tions that no man ventured to take upon 
himself the responsibility of doing anything 
which lay a little way out of the ordinary 
| course, even though it was that which vas 
most obviously necessary for the public 
service. It would not be difficult, how- 
; ever, to mention instances in which the 
‘right men have not been put into the right 
| places; but it would be invidious to do so; 
and I shall not, therefore, attempt to look 
through the different departments to inquire 
whether Mr. So here and Mr. So and So 
there have neglected their duties. It will 
be sufficient if I take two great depart- 
| ments of the State connected with the 
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conduct of the war, and see whether their 
duties have been carried on with that or- 
der, regularity, and punctuality, which the 
country has a right to expect. And here 
I must beg the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Neweastle) to believe that I do 
not intend to say anything disrespectful to 
him or to his past services; on the con- 
trary, I will frankly state that.I believe, 
from all I have seen and heard, that there 
was no one Member of the late Govern- 
ment who applied himself more energeti- 
eally or more laboriously to the duties of 
his office than did the noble Duke as War 
Minister. But, at the same time, I must 
say that I differ from him as to the expedi- 
ency of the choice of office which he made. 
I do not agree with the noble Lord who 
did so much to break up the late Ministry, 
and who has done so little to increase the 
credit or influence of the present, that it 
was a commendable ambition which led the 
noble Duke to choose the office of Secre- 
tary for War. It was a natural, but not 
a commendable ambition, which led him to 
undertake duties which ought to have de- 
volved upon some person of military know- 
ledge and experience. Notwithstanding all 
the energy, all the zeal, and all the labour 
and time which the noble Duke bestowed 
upon his office, I cannot believe that he 
had that intimate knowledge of the subject 
which would enable him to keep the sub- 
ordinate officers under him in due order, 
and to impress upon them the influence of 
his governing mind for the common dis- 
charge of the duties of the public service. 
I must think, also, that it is subject of 
regret that at the time when the Colonial 
and War Offices were separated one of two 
things was not done—either that the fune- 
tions of the office of War Minister should 
have been clearly and absolutely defined, 
or that the noble Duke, having taken upon 
himself the office of War Minister, should 
have left every department under him un- 
touched for the time, reserving for himself 
complete control and superintendence over 
them as he found them. Not that I would 
maintain that all those departments were 
in a perfectly satisfactory state, or that 
alteration might not with advantage have 
been made; but, to make alterations in 
your machinery at the very time when you 
want it to be in a state of the greatest 
activity, is so serious an evil that, in such 
an emergency, I would much prefer to go 
on with machinery which, though inferior, 
was accustomed to the work which it was 
called on to do, than all at once to in- 
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troduce new machinery which, though of 
a superior quality, was untried. But if 
the noble Duke, as a civilian, was to take 
the control of the military departments, 
I would ask him—and I would appeal to 
your Lordships and the country—whether 
it was not necessary that the offices imme- 
diately under him, and connected with the 
War Department, should have been filled 
by persons practically conversant with mi- 
litary matters? But what was the actual 
state of things? How were the offices 
in the Ordnance Department filled? And 
here, also, I would desire to say, as in the 
ease of the noble Duke, that I do not in- 
tend to cast the slightest personal reflec- 
tion on the Gentlemen to whom I am about 
to refer, The Ordnance Office is that par- 
ticular department to which you have to 
look for the clothing of your troops, for 
the munitions of war, and for the supply 
of stores of every description; upon its re- 
gular working and on the systematic and 
active discharge of its duties depends the 
question of whether the war shall be sa- 
tisfactorily conducted or not. The Mas- 
ter General of the Ordnance was absent 
in the Crimea, and it was felt necessary 
to appoint a Lieutenant General to per- 
form some of his duties, but, as it has 
since turned out, with only a portion of 
his authority and power. The office of 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance was va- 
cant, and, as I understand, no steps have 
as yet been taken to fillit up. The next 
most important office is that of Clerk of 
the Ordnance. He is the representative 
of the Ordnance Department in the House 
of Commons, he is the mouthpiece there of 
the Minister, whose place it is to explain 
everything connected with the Ordnance 
service. Some years ago this office was 
filled by my noble Friend the Commander 
in Chief; it was afterwards filled by Ge- 
neral Peel, General Fox, General An- 
son, and by Colonel Dunne, for a short 
time ; but, up to the period of the com- 
mencement of the present war, that office 
has never been held by any but a military 
man thoroughly conversant with military 
details. But at the beginning of this great 
war in which we are now engaged, when it 
was necessary that the Ordnance should 
be doubly active, and that its duties should 
be discharged with greater energy than 
ever, who do you think held this respon- 
sible post? A very respectable gentleman, 
an Irish gentleman, who has recently seen 
occasion to change his religion, but who, 
as far as I know, would, at the time he 
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was appointed to be Clerk to the Ordnance, 
if he had been told to load a pistol, have 
had very great difficulty in knowing how 
to set about it, and who was as innocent 
as a babe unborn of the knowledge of any- 
thing connected with military metters. 
Now, is this the right man in the right 
place? If the noble Duke, at that time 
the War Minister, was himself not a mili- 
tary man, was it not necessary that he 
should have military men as his advisers 
in the subordinate offices connected with 
his Ministry? And yet, for the first time 
in the history of the country, and just at 
the commencement of a war, 1e appoints 
a civilian to represent the Minister in the 
House of Commons in an office which, 
during the time of peace, it was always 
held essential should be filled by a military 
man! I do not wish to say anything against 
the hon. Gentleman who was appointed 
Under Secretary for War after the retire- 
ment of the noble Duke, and who now re- 
presents the War Minister in the House of 
Commons, but I know nothing in the an- 
tecedents of Mr. Frederick Peel (though, 
no doubt, he is possessed of considerable 
talent and abilities) which renders him 
peculiarly capable of advising upon or of 
explaining military affairs in the other 
House, or of being the immediate repre- 
sentative in that House of the War De- 
partment. Now, I have selected these 
eases because we have been challenged to 
point out instances where the right man 
has not been put in the right place. I will 
not go to the departments out of Parlia- 
ment, but to those in Parliament, to those 
more immediately connected with the Go- 
vernment, and I will show you that there, 
where it is a matter of the most import- 
ance, you have signally departed from that 
principle of selecting the best men for the 
right place; and that you have not made 
these appointments with a view solely and 
alone—as, with my noble Friend, I con- 
tend you should have done—with a view 
to the exigencies and the requirements of 
the country. Oh, but we are told, “Why 
bring forward this question now ? You are 
re-echoing the voice of a public meeting; 
you are taking your cue from a public meet- 
ing; you are following in the language of 
Mr. Layard and of the noble Earl;” and this 
has, in fact, been spoken of as the new 
eombination of Derby, Ellenborough, and 
Layard. Now, with respect to the latter 
Gentleman, I am not responsible for any- 
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the slightest possible character, and upon 
publie matters I never had a word of con- 
sultation or of communication with him. 
I think he has lately constituted himself 
the representative of a feeling which is 
very powerful in this country, and which 
is in the main a just feeling ; but I think 
that he has been led into intemperance of 
language, that he has been led into hasty 
and sweeping charges which he was unable 
to substantiate, and has allowed himself, 
with the impulsive vehemence which be- 
longs to his character, in the pursuit of 
that which is in itself right, to be led into 
imprudence of language, of expression, 
and of imputation, which are not borne 
out by the facts and are not under the 
circumstances justifiable. Therefore, my 
Lords, with all respect for Mr. Layard’s 
abilities, I do not hold myself, nor do I 
hold my noble Friend, nor any one of those 
who concur in these Resolutions, respon- 
sible for any thought, word, or deed of 
Mr. Layard, nor has there been the slight- 
est communication or concert between my 
noble Friend and Mr. Layard, or any one 
of those whose opinions that hon. Gentle- 
man may represent. But, if noble Lords 
opposite, if the Government mean that the 
demonstration of public feeling made in 
every quarter and coming from every di- 
rection, and which must have reached the 
ears of Her Majesty’s Ministers, has had 
no influence upon the minds of other men 
and of my noble Friend in bringing for- 
ward these Resolutions at the present time, 
I am not ashamed to say that the noble 
Lords opposite have a very erroneous con- 
ception of our meaning and our views. I 
cannot look with disregard or with neglect 
upon such indications of deep-seated public 
feeling as have led men of high mercantile 
character, engaged in the discharge of 
their private duties, involved in their own 
business, and shrinking ordinarily from all 
participation in public questions and public 
diseussion—I say I cannot look with in- 
difference upon the deep-seated dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent which has led such 
men and in such numbers to abandon for a 
time their usual vocations and to plunge 
into discussions upon political subjects. I 
cannot look with unconcern upon such o 
feeling prevailing in the country ; I cannot 
think that it is safe for your Lordships— 
for the House of Commons—above all, my 
Lords, I eannot think it is safe for those 
who value the Conservative principle of 


thing Mr. Layard may have thought, said, | this country, to disregard or to appear in- 
or done. My acquaintance with him is of | different to such manifestations of public 
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feeling. We have forborne—and, perhaps, 
we have forborne too long—from express- 
ing our opinions with regard to the con- 
duct of this war. We have been led to 
do so by an earnest desire not to embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government, more especially 
in these negotiations which have been un- 
fortunately brought to a conclusion, We 
have, perhaps, exposed ourselves, rather 
than embarrass the Government in this cri- 
tical state of affairs, to the imputation of 
being apathetic and indifferent, and we have 
led a considerable portion of the public to 
the danger of concluding that in Parliament 
there is no hope for them, and that their 
own agitation out of doors must work that 
impression upon the Government which is 
more legitimately achieved by the two 
Houses of Parliament. And it is partly 
in consequence of this feeling, it is in con- 
sequence of the danger which I see to the 
Constitution of this country, it is in con- 
sequence of the danger which I see arising 
from a want of confidence in any party 
and in all parties in Parliament—if such 
want of confidence should prevail—it is, 
I say, that feeling which has influenced, 
and which ought to influence those hold- 
ing the same views as myself, not to encou- 
rage by our silence — our misconstrued 
silence—sentiments and opinions to spread 
themselves abroad, so dangerous, as we 
believe, to the best interests of the coun- 
try. But, my Lords, when I say this, I 
do not say that I concur in all the senti- 
ments, in all the expressions, in all the 
views which have been put forth at that 
great meeting of the City of London, or at 
other meetings of a similar nature (a laugh). 
I do not know what I have said to incite 
a laugh from noble Lords opposite. I 
say I do not concur in all the sentiments 
expressed at these meetings. I look at 
them as an indication of a deep-seated 
public feeling—a feeling of injustice done 
to those who took part in the proceedings 
by the mismanagement of Her Majesty’s 
Government in matters of ordinary busi- 
ness, in matters where, as mercantile men 
and as practical men, they knew that the 
work which has been done imperfectly and 
at a lavish expenditure might have been 
done much better and at much less ex- 
pense. I regard these meetings, I repeat, 
as indieative of a deep-seated dissatisfac- 
tion; but I see also that that dissatisfac- 
tion has led men, looking at the effects 
of the mismanagement on the part of the 


Government, into wrong and exaggerated | 


conclusions as to the causes which have 
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| brought about such results, The ordinary 
| language used has been, that it is not the 
|men but the system which is to blame. 
Another ery is, that it is the selection of 
the aristoeracy which caused all these 
misfortunes, and that the aristocracy are 
not to monopolize all public places and 
employments. Then another complaint 
made is of routine, and it is said that until 
routine is got rid of there will be no safety 
and no hope for the country. Now, per- 
haps, I may be permitted—though it does 
not bear immediately on this motion—to 
say a few words upon what I deem to be 
the real state of the ease, the real ground 
of dissatisfaction, and how far I do not 
concur with the views of the gentlemen 
who have raised these cries. In regard 
to routine, if that word be applied to the 
duties of the subordinate departments of 
the State, and to those various officers 
who, having no Parliamentary influence, 
and exercising no Parliamentary power, 
carry on their business most usefully and 
most importantly for the benefit of the 
country, and among which the vast majo- 
rity of those employed labour with an assi- 
duity very ill-repaid by the amount of 
peeuniary advantage which they derive— 
which have none of the advantages of pub- 
licity, of credit, of popularity, to support 
themselves under their Jabours—I say if 
you charge against these departments of 
routine as unnecessary and an evil ingre- 
dient in their composition, a manufacturer 
may just as well complain of the routine 
of his wheel because it always turns pre- 
cisely in the same plane and always works 

precisely in the same manner. To all 
these departments routine is the very 
essence and soul. Without it the machi- 
nery of the country would be in confusion 

in the course of an hour. I will not say, 

indeed, that faults have not been com- 

mitted in those departments, that perhaps 

too much attention has not been paid to 

the claims of mere seniority, that in all 

cases promotion may not have been given 

with too little regard to the superior 

claims of superior excellence, and I am 

not at all prepared to say, that conse- 

quently, there may not be in some of these 

offices, and especially in the higher de- 

partments, men perfectly able to carry on 

their business at ordinary times, but who, 

at their advanced period of life and after - 
their long service, hardly possess sufficient 





energy for the exigencies of the service 
at a time of pressure like this, Very pos- 
sibly to this state of things a great porticn 
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of the proved inefficiency of some of these | that Parliament has also confidence. That 
departments is in some degree referrible, | Minister must be supported by a body of 
and no doubt at a time of great exigency | colleagues, to whom, according to the best 
there ought to be, on the part of the Go-|of his ability, he assigns their several 
vernment, a fair provision made for those | offices, and those colleagues must, accord- 
not able to discharge the public service ing to the constitution of the country, be 





efficiently, and, if there are any incompe- 
tent from age or infirmity, they ought not 
to be allowed to stop the way and interfere 
with the promotion of younger and abler 
men. I do not doubt that many of the 
departments are chargeable with this fault, 
but to say that, with regard to these de- 
partments, routine is to be imputed to 
them as a fault is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Routine is essential to their exis- 
tence and well-working. You must have 
in these offices a routine the most complete, 
the most perfect ; but then you ought to 
have over all these departments a master 
and a ruling mind to use this machinery, 
to apply it as it ought to be applied to its 
various purposes, to promote the co-opera- 
tion of its several parts, and not suffer 
those parts to be mutually obstructive, 
instead of working steadily and harmoni- 
ously together. My noble Friend has ex- 
pressed his opinion—and it is an opinion 
which has scareely been contradicted even 
by those who have declared their intention 
of voting against these resolutions—that 
it is important for the public service that 
appointments to public positions should be 
made with the view to the interest of the 
public service alone, and should be above 
all considerations of favour or partiality. I 
frankly admit that I think that in the pub- 
lic mind a great amount of misconception 
exists with regard to this question. In a 
despotic country, no doubt, the Minister of 
the day, whoever he may be, or the despot, 
kas the power of selecting for every par- 
ticular department the man whom he 
thinks best qualified to perform the du- 
ties of the office, without any considera- 
tion as to other departments, or without 
any view to combination or co-operation 
with any other department ; but to apply 
such a principle in this country is not 
only simply impossible, but would be at 
variance with the most valuable portion of 
our constitution—the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Parliament itself. In appoint- 


Members either of your Lordships’ House 
| or of the House of Commons, and, in fact, 
there are some offices which must be held 
by a Member of your Lordships’ House, 
while others must be held by a Member 
of the House of Commons. The choice, 
therefore, of the Minister is limited to 
Members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and is also limited to those Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament who concur with 
him in his general political views, and who 
are willing to co-operate with him, not 
each man discharging the duties of his own 
office exclusively, but all acting together 
in carrying into effect the measures of the 
Government. The choice, therefore, is 
limited not only to Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House and to Members of the other 
House of Parliament, but to rather more 
than half the Members of each House. 
And is that the only limitation? By no 
means, for out of the number of those who 
are eligible to fill these situations, we must 
exclude those who might perhaps fill them 
in a most satisfactory manner, but whose 
other avocations or engagements, or whose 
private interests, although they may per- 
mit them to discharge faithfully the duties 
of a Member of Parliament, do not permit 
them to discharge faithfully the all-engross- 
ing duties of a Minister of the Crown. I 
must say, too, that as regards the House 
of Commons, without desiring to say any- 
thing disrespectful of its present constitu- 
tion, or without entertaining the slightest 
doubt that it contains many men who are 
capable of discharging the duties of office, 
the result of recent legislation has been 
still further to limit the choice of the 
Minister. Since the Reform Bill there 
has been a difference in the character and 
composition of that House, which makes it 
| mere difficult for a Minister to select his 
' colleagues than was formerly the case ; 
/and for this reason. Previously to the 
Reform Bill there was a large number of 
boroughs under the immediate control of 





ments to the higher offices of the State the | certain individuals, either men of rank or 
choice of the Minister of the day is limited | men of property, which in common parlance 
within a very narrow compass. The whole | were called ‘* rotten boroughs.” Those 
of our constitutional system, from first to| boroughs, whatever were their imperfec- 
last, hinges on mutual confidence. The | tions, and however repugnant they might 
Crown appoints the Minister in whom it| be to the spirit of the constitution, formed 
has confidence, and in whom it believes! the ordinary avenue into Parliament for 
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young men not known to the public, who 
desired to devote themselves from their 
earliest years to the science and practice of 
politics, and to adopt a profession, not re- 
munerative, but attractive to men of inde- 
pendent fortune. That avenue to the 
House of Commons, that nursery of future 
Statesmen, has been put an end to, and I 
ask your Lordships to consider the charac- 
ter and position of the men who are now 
generaliy chosen to represent the large 
towns. They are men, no doubt, of abi- 
lity ; but they are men of mature age, men 
engaged in professions, either practising 
as eminent lawyers, or engaged in business 
as merchants or manufacturers ; they are 
men, I grant, of sense and ability ; but, in 
many instances, they are men who neither 
can devote their time to public affairs, nor 
who have been trained from youth to the 
practice and business of legislation. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the practical ex- 
perience of such men is an equivalent for 
political training, for the instances are 
rare in which men who have entered Par- 
liament at a mature age have advanced 
themselves to a distinguished political 
position. One of the complaints now made 
is that public offices are confined to the 
aristocracy—rather an indefinite term, and 
with the meaning of which I am only par- 
tially acquainted. Now, my Lords, there 
are, no doubt, still left a few small bo- 
roughs which are under family influence, 
and the voters in those boroughs are will- 
ing to accept as a representative a mem- 
ber of the family with whom they are con- 
nected, or a nominee of that family of 
whom they have some personal knowledge; 
but they would consider it a violation of 
their independence if the person exercis- 
ing the greatest influence in the borough 
should introduce a perfect stranger, uncon- 
nected with the family and unknown to the 
public. The result is, that the number 
of men qualifying themselves for office and 
training themselves for the duties of legis- 


lation is less now than it was previously to | 


the passing of the Reform Bill. Now, I 
say this solely with the view of correcting 
what appears to me to be exaggerated re- 
presentations as to the cause of the evils 
which have occurred ; but I am perfectly 
certain that, if there be in the other House 
of Parliament any man who shows ability 
and aptitude for business, who possesses 
the power of clearly explaining his own 
views, and of forcing them on Parliament, 
whatever may be his birth or his origin, or 
whatever his connection, no Minister of the 
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day, be he who he may—Whig, Tory, or 
Radical—would hesitate to avail himself 
of the services of that man, and to enlist 
him in the service of the Crown, if he 
himself were willing to undertake the 
thankless duties that devolve upon a 
Minister. There is now a strong feel- 
ing in the country upon this subject ; 
but I must recall to the recollection of 
the House that, when, three years ago, 
in forming an Administration, I did avail 
myself of the services of various Gentle- 
men of eminence and ability, but who had 
not previously had much practical expe- 
rience in official duty, I was then told 
that I was marching out a squad of raw 
recruits ; I was charged with going out of 
the ordinary circle, and of placing men in 
office who had no experience and no know- 
ledge of business; in faet, I was then 
blamed for doing that which the popular 
voice of the day says ought to be done 
now. My Lords, I say that it is of great 
advantage to a Minister to have been 
trained to the subordinate duties of an 
office. A Minister in choosing his col- 
leagues cannot put his finger on men who 
possess ability and say to one, “‘ You go to 
that office,” and to another, ‘‘ You go to 
that ;”” but he is compelled to select from 
those who are his political adherents, who 
agree with him in his general views; he 
must select from those who are willing to 
take office, and who are in a position to 
enable them to do so. My Lords, I have 
made these observations as to the restric- 
tions under which a Minister labours, for 
the purpose of correcting the exaggerated 
opinions which are now too prevalent; but, 
at the same time, I say that it is the duty 
of a Minister, with regard to high officers, 
with regard to every department, whether 
in or out of Parliament, to select for them, 
without partiality, fear, or favour, those 
persons whom he honestly believes to be 
best qualified to fill them. That is the 
principle laid down in the Resolution of 
my noble Friend, and it is a principle 
which, I am afraid, has not always been 
borne in mind by any Government what- 
ever. We are asked again, irrespective 
of public feeling, as manifested at public 
meetings, why we bring forward this ques- 
tion now when we have got a change of 
Government. The noble Earl on the lower 
bench (the Earl of Aberdeen) must haye 
been gratified by the tone adopted from 
the Treasury bench in opposition to the 
Motion of my noble Friend. While the 
present Government admit all this great 
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suffering, all this neglect, and all these 
privations, they say, ‘“‘ But this neglect, 
and this management was not ours, it was 
that of the last Government.’’ My noble 
Friend the Minister of War undoubtedly 
stands clear of the charge, but, with the 
exception of him, the Government is only 
a new firm with the old partners. A noble 
Lord had said, ‘‘ Oh, but you do not con- 
sider the wonderful things that have been 
done in the last three months.” 

Eart GRANVILLE: Very much in con- 
sequence of the measures previously taken 
by the noble Duke (the Duke of Newcastle). 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Oh, settle that 
among yourselves. I draw no distinction 
between the late Government and the pre- 
sent ; and if the noble Earl joins me in 
that opinion, then, I am satisfied with the 
admission, for, then the Government would 
not only be responsible for the blunders of 
the last three months, but for the neg- 
lects and omissions of the last two years. 
Therefore the argument falls to the ground 
that we are not dealing with the late but 
with the present Government ; for the late 
and the present Governments are one and 
the same. There have, to be sure, been 
some few sacrifices of some individual 
Ministers—some few Jonases thrown over- 
board—but the Government remains the 
same, the Members are the same, and the 
policy remains the same. Well, the noble 
Lord the Minister of War, on the very 
day when the noble Earl gave notice of 
the present Motion and fixed it for to- 
night, came down to the House and said, 
‘Oh, it is the most unfortunate thing in 
the world, I am quite sorry for it, for I 
came down this very day to propose a 
great measure of administrative reform, 
and I was going to fix it for the very night 
selected by the noble Ear] for his Motion.” 
That certainly was most unfortunate, and, 
under the difficulty in which the noble 
Lord was placed, he thought it most ad- 
visable to postpone his great measure of 
administrative reform until after a decision 
should be expressed on the present Motion. 
But there is another House of Parliament 
as well as this, and there the pressure 
began to be a little inconvenient, and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
not having quite so much patience as the 
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| in the House of Commons. And if I may 


| speak with reference to what passes in 


another place—which we never mention to 
ears polite—the mode in which this ad- 
ministrative reform was ushered in is one 
of the most sigular things I recollect. 
Certainly it was not one that would bear 
the character of a coup d'etat, but it was 
very much in the style of a coup de thédtre, 
and like one of those coups de thédtre, 
which we have recently seen peformed else- 
where by scme political characters to the 
amusement of Her Majesty’s liege subjects. 
On Thursday a gentleman (Colonel Reed) 
got up in another place, and, professing 
immense attachment to the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, could not 
help adding that, though he thought the 
present Government better than the last, 
he was a little disappointed by their con- 
duct during the last three months. He 
said the noble Viscount must do something 
to retrieve his character, and he finished 
his observations with a sublime exhortation 
to the noble Viscount to— 


“ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!” 


Well, what was the effect of this on the 
Prime Minister ?— 

“ He heard and was abashed, and up he sprung 
Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake.” 


Tlien, on the spur of the moment, and 
without notice, and on the formal Motion 
for the adjournment of the House, touched 
by this magie wand, or rather, in this case, 
by this magie Reed, the Sleeping Beauty 
roused herself from the slumber in which 
she had been kept for seven times seven 
long years, dreaming and puzzling herself 
how ii was that ancient arrangements 
should have separated the Dcard of Ord- 
nance from the Commander in Chief. For 
forty-nine years that had been a deep and 
perpetual puzzle to the noble Viscount, 
and yet, though he had been for many 
years in a military office, somehow or 
other in the course of those seven times 
seven years, it had never oceurred to him 
to put in practice that which struck him 
on the inspiration of the moment the other 
night—namely, if those offices ought not 
to be separated, why should they not be 





Minister of War, could not wait until the | 
great measure of administrative reform | 
should be brought forward in the House of | 
Lords, but, anticipating the noble Lord, | 
makes for himself an opportunity of an- 
nouncing the nature of this great reform 
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combined? But, after a elumber of nigh 
fifty years, up at last he springs, and says 
he is going to propose a great measure of 
administrative reform—he is going to abo- 
lish the Board of Ordnanee, and put the 
Artillery under the direction of the Com- 
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mander in Chief, and, therefore, Parlia- 
ment could not say that the Government 
was not a reform Government. With re- 
spect to the measure itself, I should like 
to wait to see it before I pronounce an 
opinion on it; but I cannot give the Go- 
vernment entire credit for a zeal for admi- 
nistrative reform, which required to be 
quickened by the force of strong public 
opinion. Though I am grateful for the 
deference shown to public opinion, and, 
though I hope to see it carried further 
than appears to be involved in the sugges- 
tion of the noble Lord, yet I very much 
doubt the wisdom and prudence of making 
such changes in the Ordnance Department, 
at the present moment more especially, un- 
less they are well considered. I am happy, 
however, to see on the part of the Govern- 
ment symptoms of increased activity to 
satisfy publie opinion, and inereased de- 
ference to the well-expressed feeling of 
growing dissatisfaction among the people ; 
but, at the same time, I must say that 
this inereased deference to public opinion 
and this increased activity to satisfy it have 
not been stimulated and excited by what 
has passed out of doors, but by the signi- 
ficant hint given by the Motion before the 
House. The noble Earl opposite called 
on the House to consider the effect of 
these Resolutions, if carried, on the pre- 
sent Government, and not upon the pre- 
sent Government only—that was a matter 
of no consequence at all—but the effect of 
these constant changes of Government 
upon Government generally and upon the 
constitution itself—nothing was more un- 
tisfactory than constant changes in Go- 
vernment, and that the struggle to over- 
throw Government by a party without hav- 
ing any definite policy chalked out for it 
to pursue, and without any security for 
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the state of affairs now is precisely the 
same as when from a sense of public duty 
I felt compelled to decline the honourable 
responsibility which Her Majesty was pleas- 
ed to desire me to undertake. In the first 
place, at that period negotiations were 
pending of the utmost delicacy, difficulty, 
and complexity; and interference with 
those negotiations by any changes of Go- 
vernment might have been productive of 
the most serious consequences. On public 
grounds, therefore, at that time a change 
of Government, always undoubtedly a mat- 
ter of inconvenience, was one then of ex- 
ceeding danger. There was another rea- 
son at that period for not preventing the 
present Government from being formed, 
though the reason is not now so flattering 
to the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government. At that time there was a 
universal and general prestige throughout 
the country in the noble Viscount’s favour, 
and a belief that he alone was the one man 
qualified to conduct the affairs of the coun- 
try with vigour, decision, firmness, and 
energy; so that any other Government 
that might have been formed would have 
been liable to the charge of keeping the 
most efficient man out of the Premiership. 
I hope I may not be supposed to be disre- 
spectful to the noble Viscount if I say that 
that prestige has very much diminished, 
and the warmth of affection with which he 
was before regarded has cooled down to a 
temperature much less fervid, and, if the 
country loses the services of the noble Vis- 
count, I do not believe his loss would be 
deemed so irreparable as to make it sup- 
posed that without him it was impossible 
for the business of the nation to go on. 
The noble Lord has said that the effeet of 
these Resolutions will be to disparage the 





resources of England and to weaken the 


permanence in the sueceeding Government, | confidence of our allies. Does the noble 


was a great evil. I think so too, and I 
wish the noble Earl had entertained the 
same view on that subject at the close of 
the year 1852. However, I do not think 
that the present state of the eountry would 
lead any man lightly to aspire to office; 
and, though I cannot deny that this Mo- 
tion does involve a reflection on the manner 
in which the present Government has ear- 
ried on some of the operations of this war, 
yet I say, with the most perfect sincerity 
on my part, that I should very much regret 
the consequence of this Motion imposing 
on us, on this side of the House, the re- 
sponsibility of office. Nevertheless, I will 
not admit to the noble Lord opposite, that 


Lord mean that this country has no means 


| or resources at her command—that she is 


incapable of being a useful and efficient 
ally? We are told that by adopting the 
_ Resolutions we shall encourage the peace 
| Party in France and indispose that great 
| empire to our alliance—that we shall give 
Russia the greatest encouragement when 
| she sees that we disparage our own means 
and resources. I do not know what effect 
| the adoption of these Resolutions may be 
_ expected to produce upon Prussia and Aus- 
tria, but I must say that the noble Earl 
very carefully and wisely abstained from 
| pointing out a single expression, or word, 
or hint in the Resolutions which could bear 
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the impression or carry with it the view 
which he has attached to them. Why, 
with respect to France, the Resolutions 
recognise, with the greatest gratification 
and thankfulness, our alliance and our 
perfect understanding with that country— 
an event which we hold to be fraught with 
advantages, not only to England, but to 
other nations. The Resolutions speak in 
the highest terms of the valour, the gal- 
lantry, and the discipline of the allied 
troops, and of the unexampled efforts they 
have made. But the noble Earl seems to 
have fallen into this mistake :—He says 
we disparage the resources of England. I 
say that we disparage the manner in which 
these resources have been husbanded and 
applied. The distinction is between Eng- 
land and Her Majesty’s Government, and 
I do not know that, in disparaging the 
conduct of the Government—more espe- 
cially if it excites them to fresh energy 
and activity for the future—we have the 
least cause to be apprehensive of the re- 
sult. Even if the adoption of these Re- 
solutions should lead to a change of Go- 
vernment, I do not see that the slightest 
impediment is likely to be thrown in the 
way of our maintaining amicable and 
friendly relations with any of the great 
Powers. My Lords, it is because I hold 
that, as the noble Earl has said, the greater 
portion of these Resolutions are truisms 
that cannot be controverted or denied, but 
truisms which I think it is absolutely essen- 
tial to place upon record as the solemn 
declaration of the Parliament of this coun- 
try, embodying our determination to prose- 
cute the war to the utmost, embodying 
our adherence to the French alliance, em- 
bodying our gratification at the accession 
of the gallant army of Piedmont, embody- 
ing the readiness of the people of this 
country to submit to all sacrifices and to 
all privations, provided they can have the 
satisfaction of seeing the war ably, ener- 
getically, and successfully conducted, and 
embodying their determination that it shall 
be so conducted—it is because I feel that 
the assertion of these Resolutions, which 
cannot be denied or questioned, is a matter 
of deep importance to the people of this 
country——that these Resolutions embody 
the genuine expression of the sentiments 
of the people—and that your Lordships 
are in your proper place when you here 
give expression to your own sentiments in 
conformity with those of your fellow-coun- 
trymen—that I cordially assent to the Re- 
solutions which have been moved by my 
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noble Friend; and whether we succeed in 
carrying them or not, I shall rejoice that 
I, and those Conservative friends who, 
with me, are anxious to maintain the insti- 
tutions of this country, and not to set at 
nought public feeling—who desire to co- 
operate with that public feeling to the 
fullest extent, though not to implicate our- 
selves with the exaggerations into which 
that public feeling may be led—have given 
our support to the propositions of the noble 
Earl. Upon these grounds, and for these 
reasons, | most cordially support these 
Resolutions. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, it appears to me that the reasons 
which have been assigned by the noble 
Earl who last addressed the House for 
supporting these Resolutions are so un- 
sound that they will fail in inducing many 
of your Lordships who usually act with 
the noble Earl from giving the Resolutions 
that assent which he is prepared to give 
them. The noble Earl in the latter part 
of his speech said that, although he must 
admit the Resolutions did, in some sense, 
bear the construction of a vote of censure 
upon the Government, he would feel deep 
regret if they should have the effect of 
displacing the Government from office. 
Now, I must contend that, if these are the 
opinions of the noble Earl, he ought not 
to support the Resolutions. If the two 
noble Earls opposite believe conscien- 
tiously that, by the displacement of the 
present Government from office, and by 
themselves assuming—by the grace and 
favour of the Sovereign—the management 
of public affaris, they would be able to con- 
duct the war with increased energy, and so 
to promote the public welfare, I think they 


would be perfectly justified in bringing for- _ 


ward and supporting these Resolutions ; but 
I must say that if the Motion is brought 
forward, not with the view of displacing 
the Government, but of rendering what 
some noble Lords assert to be a weak Go- 
vernment still weaker, it is not a course 
worthy of the peers of England at a mo- 
ment like the present. Unless the object 
is to displace the Government, I can see 
no patriotic grounds for supporting the 
Resolutions. The noble Earl expressed 
some surprise that the two Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government who have 
spoken did not enter into any detailed 
defence of the conduct of the war; but 1 
think it must have been evident to the 
noble Earl that those noble Lords did 
not enter into such a defence because no 
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case had been set up on the other side 
which it was necessary for them to answer. 
Accustomed as I have been, not mercly 
since I have had a seat in this House, but 
for many years previously, to listen with 
the greatest interest to the speeches of the 
noble Earl who brought forward those 
Resolutions, I must say that I never heard 
any speech of his which seemed to me so 
deficient in strength as that to which I 
listened this evening. It appeared to me 
to be entirely defective with regard to all 
those great attributes which distinguish his 
speeches. The noble Earl did not bring 
forward in his usual concise and consecu- 
tive order such facts as he is accustomed 
to place before the House, nor did he state 
tu the House those clear and logical de- 
ductions which on former occasions he has 
adduced from the facts he has brought 
forward. Having listened attentively to 
the noble Earl, and to my noble and gal- 
lant Friend (the Earl of Hardwicke) who 
spoke at considerable length, I must say 
that, with the exception of the anecdotes 
which my noble Friend narrated, and one 
of which I may observe was utterly and 
entirely inaccurate, I am unable to fix upon 
anything tangible in their speeches. Nor 
do I think the noble Earl who last spoke 
has materially improved the case as it was 
left by his predecessors. The noble Earl 
has occupied the greater part of his speech 
in referring to the doctrines of that asso- 
ciation which has yet to be formed, and 
of which he has professed himself in some- 
what hesitating terms a disciple, though 
certainly to a more limited extent than 
the noble Earl who brought forward the 
Resolutions ; but, beyond this, he seems to 
me to have confined himself to one single 
point—the policy of the expedition to the 
Crimea. I had hoped that I might have 
been spared the necessity of alluding to 
any matter personal to myself, but a noble 
Earl opposite stated, certainly in terms of 
very great courtesy and kindness, that he 
could not agree in approving what has 
been called my ‘‘commendable ambition”’ 
in taking upon myself the management of 
the War Department. I will not on this 
occasion go over that painful ground, but 
I may remind the noble Earl and the House 
that in the month of February I com- 
mented upon those very words, and I 
stated explicitly to the House—and my 
statement has never been controverted— 
the precise circumstances under which I 
assumed the office. The noble Earl has 
laid considerable stress upon the point that 
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the management of the war was placed in 
my hands, I being a civilian,—as if it had 
not been, I may say, a constitutional doc- 
trine in this country, that the management 
of the War Department should be in the 
hands of a civilian. At any rate, that has 
been the invariable practice. While the 
Commander in Chief of the army is of 
course a military man, the Secretary of 
State has invariably been a civilian. But 
the noble Earl maintained, this being the 
ease, that I ought to have had the assist- 
ance of competent military men. Now, 
no one has more readily expressed con- 
currence in that sentiment, both in this 
House and elsewhere, than myself, It 
must be remembered, however, that we 
have to consider not merely who shall 
oecupy military offices in this country, 
but who shall command your army in 
the Crimea. I am sure my noble Friend 
the Commander in Chief will bear me ont 
when I say that for a long time I hesi- 
tated to concur in the recommendation that 
my deeply-lamented Friend Sir George 
Cathcart should be appointed to a com- 
mand in the Crimea. And why? Because 
I felt it of the utmost possible importance 
to me that I should have the advice and 
assistance of such a man at home. At 
the same time, as it was the greatest pos- 
sible object that Lord Raglan should have 
his aid in the Crimea in command of a 
division, I felt it to be my duty, upon a 
balance of arguments, to place him at 
Lord Raglan’s disposal. The noble Earl 
went on to say that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was left in a most inefficient state ; , 
the noble Earl is not quite correct, how- 
ever, in stating that the Lieutenant Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance was left without the 
powers which the Master General possess- 
ed. I am certain that he was appointed 
under the impression that he would have 
precisely the same powers which Lord 
Raglan had, and, if any of his powers had 
proved deficient, they would have been 
made complete by the assistance which the 
Government would render him. The noble 
Earl also commented upon the appointment 
of Mr. Monsell to the office of Clerk of 
the Ordnance, and remarked upon the cir- 
cumstance of his change of religion, as if 
that had anything whatever to do with his 
suitableness for the office. I cannot see 
what it has to do with it, and, for myself, 
I should just as much consider that it fitted 
a person for the post as that it disqualified 
him. I can only say, with reference to 
Mr. Monsell, that I will quote the opinion 
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of one most competent to form an opinion, 
and to whom the noble Earl this evening 
paid a high compliment, in the justice of 
which I entirely agree—I mean Lord Rag- 
lan; and I know that when he left this 
eountry he had formed a very high esti- 
mate of Mr. Monsell’s abilities, and of his 
fitness to execute the duties of the office 
whieh he held. The noble Earl says, that 
for the first time in our history we have 
appointed a civilian to the post of Clerk of 
the Ordnance, and that in time of war. 
If the noble Earl had taken the trouble to 
read a few lines out of the Royal Calendar, 
he would have found that that statement 
was entirely inaccurate. He proceeded to 
give a list of gallant officers who had held 
the office of Clerk of the Ordnance, anda, 
of the four whom he named, two had never 
held the office at all. In 1807, which was 
a time of war, the hon. W. W. Pole, a 
civilian, was Clerk of the Ordnanee. He 
was succeeded by the hon. Ashley Cowper, 
who was succeeded in 1811 by Mr. Plumer 
Ward, who remained in office till 1823, 
when he was succeeded by my noble and 
gallant Friend at the table (Viscount 
Hardinge), who is the only military man 
who has held that office since 1807. At 
an earlier time the office was held by Mr. 
Spencer Perceval and other civilians. Now, 
with reference to myself, I wish to say 
that neither in this House nor anywhere 
else will I accept any praise for assiduity 
and labour in the office which I had the 
honour to fill. Assiduity and labour are 
the duty of every man who undertakes an 
office in the Government ; and I did nothing 
but my duty in bestowing every portion of 
my time to the execution of my duty; and 
if the noble Earl can substantiate that in 
the performance of those duties I stood in 
the way of others who could have executed 
them much better, and that, in fact, I was 
a bad administrator of the office which I 
held, then I say that no labour or assiduity 
which I bestowed should be viewed as a 
makeweight for any deficiency of which I 
might have been guilty. The noble Earl 
said that we ought never to have under- 
taken the expedition to the Crimea, if, 
having undertaken it, we had not taken 
the precautions necessary to ensure success. 
I must say, however, that that opinion of 
the impolicy of going to the Crimea is one 
which has arisen out of the cireumstances 
of the ease, and is quite the reverse of 
the notions entertained at the time | I 
appeal to your Lordships whether, when 
Parliament met in December, we heard 
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anything of the impolicy of that expedi- 
tion to the Crimea? What was the ground 
of the attack which the noble Earl made 
upon us then? The charge then was, not 
that the expedition to the Crimea had been 
undertaken, but that we had not from the 
commencement of the war formed our plan, 
and that the Crimea «as an after-thought, 
taken up at Varna when the siege of Silis- 
tria was raised. That it was which formed 
one of the principal points of his accusa- 
tion against the Government at that time ; 
and it is only now, when it is thought that 
the expedition may not be attended with 
suecess, that the noble Earl and others 
have become so wise after the fact. It is 
not fair, then, for the noble Earl, after his 
organs of the press spoke of impeaching 
the Government for not undertaking it 
before, to turn round upon us now, and to 
state that the expedition was impolitie be- 
cause it has not been attended with success. 
If the noble Earl can substantiate that when 
the expedition was undertaken there was 
no providence, no means for accomplish- 
ing the object in view, he would establish a 
case against the Government. But is that 
so? The noble Earl said that in my evi- 
dence before the Committee I stated that 
we expected to take Sebastopol by a coup 
de main, and that I did not contemplate a 
siege. The noble Earl is not correct in his 
version of my evidence. What I said was, 
that I expected we should be in possession 
of Sebastopol long before it would be ne- 
cessary for the army to go into winter 
quarters. So far from not contemplating 
a siege, and not making provision for it, 
two effective and complete battering trains 
were sent out, and were in Lord Raglan’s 
possession when he undertook the expedi- 
tion ; and from the very first every effort 
was made to provide the army with the 
means of carrying on a siege. The noble 
Earl says that we made no provision for 
the comforts of the men—that we sent 
out no huts and no warm clothing. Un- 
doubtedly the huts were not ordered until 
after it became evident that the place 
would not be taken except by a long siege ; 
but I must contradict the statement that 
no warm clothing was provided for the 
army. Although the wooden huts for 
housing the men were not ordered until 
after the 17th of October—the date of the 
commencement of our fire—yet so early 
as the month of August a large quantity 
of woollen clothing of every description, 
additional warm clothing, both under and 
upper, extra greatcoats to go over the 
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ordinary greatcoats, and a variety of things | only after the battle of the Alma that 
of that deseription to an enormous amount, | Lord Raglan and General St. Arnaud de- 
were sent out—a large portion of them termined on the flank march which led to 
before we heard of the result of the siege. | Balaklava, and subsequently to our laying 
But if the noble Earl means that we did | siege to the south side of Sebastopol. Is 
not send out in the middle of the summer not this a specimen of how aceusations are 
that large quantity of sheepskins and furs | cast upon those who have had the manage- 
which we sent out subsequently, undoubt- ment of the War? And when the noble 





edly to that extent the noble Earl is cor- 
rect. It is ineorreet and most unfair to- 
wards me to represent that I have ever 
allowed to drop from me in conversation, 
much less in any speech in Parliament, or 
in any public capavity, one word deroga- 
tory to the character of any officer in that 
army. I have never thrown discredit upon 
any officer, least of all upon my noble and 
gallant Friend who holds the chief com- 
mand in the Crimea. I have never said 
a word which would have a tendency to 
exaggerate the evils with which he has to 
contend, nor have I ungenerously attempt- 


Earl says that the men and the materials 
for the railway might as well have been 
sent in the month of October as in the 
month of April, I beg he will recollect that 
I sent for Sir M. Peto at the end of No- 
vember, and that corps for the railway 
was sent out in the beginning of Decem- 
ber. The noble Earl who brought for- 
ward this motion condemned the Govern- 
ment for not being in a position to move 
the army at once when it landed at Varna. 
Nothing can be more unreasonable than to 
expect that a land transport corps and 
every thing else could be improvised in a 





ed to get rid of imputations upon me or| moment: there was a great deficiency in 
the Government to which I belonged by | the French army as well as in our own of 
throwing them upon that gallant noble-/| land transport for a very considerable time. 
man. I econeur with the noble Earl in| The provision for land transport requires 
thinking that the eountry is indebted to} a considerable time, and I am convinced 
my noble and gallant Friend, for the way | if, at the commencement of the war, it had 
in which he has managed communications | been proposed to the House of Commons 
between the two armies. I believe that | to organise that transport corps which I 
few men would have shown the same tact, | had the honour of providing through the 
the same temper, the same discretion, and | instrumentality of that gallant oificer Colo- 
the same good feeling which have tended, | nel M‘Murdo, it would have been laughed 
more than any one is aware of, to cement at as extravagant and absurd, though per- 
the alliance between the two countries, | haps it would have been the wisest and 





and certainly between the two armies ; 
and I, therefore, entirely concur in the 
eulogium passed by the noble Earl upon 
Lord Raglan. The noble Earl says the 
Government is to blame for not making 
the railway sooner, and to support the 
charge he refers to the answer of Sir John 
Burgoyne, given before the Sebastopol 
Committee, to what I must term a silly 
question—whether it would not have been 
a great advantage to have had the railway 
in October? Of course, Sir John Bur- 
goyne said it would. It would have been 
a great advantage if we had found a rail- 
way already there. It would have been 
a great advantage if we had had a rail- 
way all the way, and other things equally 
impossible would as certainly have been 
advantageous. Remember to what this 
railway is applicable—from Balaklava to 
Sebastopol. And what was the intention 
when the troops landed at Old Fort? It 
was agreed by the generals and by the 
Government that Sebastopol should be 
attacked on the north side, and it was 


most judicious step that could have been 
taken. Supposing that had been done, 
it could not be contended that all the ani- 
mals would have been procured so as to 
have made the army moveable even nearly 
so soon as, by our ships, it was moveable. 
But the Government did not neglect to 
take the necessary steps te make the army 
moveable, for as soon as the expedition was 
decided upon, I sent for the most able and 
experienced officers of the Commissariat 
Department and Mr. Commissary General 
Smith, whose services I am glad to have 
this opportunity of acknowledging—went 
forward to Turkey to make arrangements 
for provisions and transport, and Captain 
Noland was commissioned to buy horses 
in all the markets of the East. When the 
army was moved to Varna, on the special 
requisition of Omer Pasha, at the very 
earliest possible moment, before all the 
troops had arrived at Scutari from Eng- 
land, it is an undoubted fact that there were 
not sufficient animals to enable the army 
to advance from Varna to Silistria. The 
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noble Earl does not maintain that the | whether belonging to the governing classes 


army should have remained at Scutari, but | or not, should be brought into office who 
approves the order to move from Scutari | can assist the Government at this eventful 
to Varna. That advance to Varna was | crisis, or any other. But the British pub- 
made with a double object—to give a lie ought not to be misled on this point ; 
moral as well as a material assistance to/and if the country do not provide such 
Omer Pasha, and I have no hesitation in| men in that body from which alone these 
saying that it was one of the main causes | men can be selected, and they ought not to 
of raising the siege of Silistria, although | complain so severely of Ministers if they 
up to that time the army had not become | do not find such men. The noble Earl 
a moveable army. However, from docu- who opened the debate has laid the blame 
ments sent to me at the time, I have upon the Reform Act, in having effected a 
reason to believe that the army was move- | change in the composition of the House of 
able to that extent that it could have ad-| Commons. In regard to the Reform Act 
vanced to Silistria, and further, if neces-|I think that complaint is to a certain ex- 
sary, for it had the means of conveying | tent correct, but not in the particular point 
thirteen days’ provisions. My noble Friend | alluded to. I believe that a system has 
went on to say that the expedition was | grown up of late years which has acted, 
undertaken without any sufficient recon- | and which will continue to act, most pre- 
naissance or any attempt to ascertain the | judicially in regard to providing men fit for 
force of the Russian army in the Crimea. | holding office. The greatest part of our 
So far from that being the fact, there is at | mercantile men refuse for two causes to 
this moment in the War Office a most ad-| undertake offices of State; the first is 
mirable report prepared by that gallant | that they are unwilling to abandon their 
officer Sir George Brown, who was sent | private career and deprive their families of 
along the coast in a ship of war accom-| the large and honourable gains they ac- 
panied by French officers, as to the means | quire ; and the second is that they are re- 
of landing upon the whole coast between | luctant to leave duties and avocations that 
Sebastopol and Eupatoria, and how it| are agreeable to them, seeing the growing 
could best be effected. As to no pains|tendency there is to heap obloquy upon 
having been taken to ascertain the force of | every man, of every side of the House and 
Russia in the Crimea, I can assure the | of every party, who may undertake the dis- 
noble Earl it is entirely wrong, and that} charge of public duties. But there are num- 
from the first moment of the expedition | bers of other men, not members of ‘ the 
being resolved upon, every effort was used | governing class,’’ as they are called, who 
to obtain information through our ministers | are perfectly qualified to take their place 
and consuls in the East, and I placed | in the House of Commons, and take a part 
myself personally in communication with | in the conduct of public affairs, and I shall 
everybody from whom any knowlege of the | rejoice, whenever a general election shall 
country that was to be the seat of war| occur, to see a large increase in the num- 
could be obtained. From some I obtained | ber of such men sent into the House of 
information whose accuracy subsequent|Commons. But there is a growing evil to 
events have well established, and we were} which may be attributed a great deal of 
enabled to form an approximation to aj the evil of which we complain. It is a 
correct idea of the force possessed by Rus- | growing practice among constituencies not 
sia in the Crimea, and her ability to resist | to look for their representatives among 
attack in that quarter, which has proved | men whom they know to be of proved qua- 
very much more correct than any published | lifications and character, but to look up to 
by the newspapers, or in any other way.| clubs and coteries in London, to recom- 
As to what has been said by the two noble | mend them candidates, and it is the object 
Earls about putting the right man in the} of such clubs to have men who are par- 
right place. Government may have neg- | tisans of one body or another, and who sit 
lected to put the right men in the right/and give a silent vote for their party in- 
places, but no Government would recog-| stead of doing honour to the constituency 
nise for one moment the principle that any | which returns them. As long as consti- 
but the best men should be appointed, and | tuencies pursue this course, and apply, one 
every one would admit that the Govern-| party to the Carlton Club and another to 
ment which had appointed unfit men to|the Reform Club for representatives, so 
high office had grossly neglected its duty. | long shall we have men of mediocrity pre- 
The people would rejoice that any man, | pared to assist by silent yotes one gide or 
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the other, instead of men whose minds are 
prepared for the performance of great 
public duties and from whom a Minister 
might select the officers of his Govern- 
ment. From that body alone the high 
political officers must be selected. My 
Lords, I hope that these discussions will 
not lead men to think that we are a beaten 
nation ; that we are incapable of the great 
deeds by which our forefathers have dis- 
tinguished themselves ; ‘that our bravery 
is the same, and the quality of our soldiers 
is improved, but that in other respects we 
have deteriorated. My Lords, I believe 
nothing of the kind, and when I am told 
that we have suffered great disasters I say 
that we have, no doubt, had great misfor- 
tunes which are te be deeply deplored, but 
that of military disasters we have had none. 
We have had no military reverses what- 
ever. It may be said that we began the 
siege of Sebastopol in September, but, 
looking at the position of the allied forces 
and of the enemy, is it so unfavourable to 
us, and so favourable to him? We have 
placed a pressure on the internal organisa- 
tion of Russia that is beginning to tell. 
Russia is suffering severely from the drain 
of men, and the feelings of the people to- 
wards the Sovereign power are undergoing 
achange. Is it not true that we have 
stopped the direct commerce of Russia ? 
that we have swept from the sea every ship 
that she possessed ? that her great vessels 
of war are either sunk at Sebastopol or 
locked up and rotting in the harbours of 
Cronstadt and Helsingfors? We have ef- 
fected a lodgment on her shores, and, by 
God's blessing, we may soon be in a posi- 
tion to dictate such a peace as will be alike 
honourable to this country and will insure 
the attainment of those great objects for 
which the war was undertaken. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that if these Resolutions had been 
brought forward at a proper time he would 
have supported them. Ile agreed with 
the first four Resolutions, but they were 
brought forward at a time singularly in- 
opportune. If they had been brought for- 
ward in December or January he would 
have supported them ; but the question of 
the mismanagement of the war was now 
undergoing rigorous examination by the 
other House of Parliament, and it was 
for the report of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee to fix the blame upon the proper 
parties. The noble Earl opposite had said 
that the present Government was the same 
as that which had begun and carried on 
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the war. If he could feel that this was 
true he would support these resolutions. 
But he would ask any person of common 
sense whether they could say that it was 
the same Government when its Prime 
Minister, its War Minister in time of war, 
its Finance Minister, and the head of its 
naval department had been changed? It 
was essentially a different Government. 
The noble Earl had said that the present 
Government had no different policy from 
the last ; but the noble Earl had himself 
proposed no change of policy whatever. 
The question was who could best carry that 
policy into effect. To suppose that any 
body of men who only came into power 
in February could in three months effect 
greater alterations than the present Mi- 
nistry had made was preposterous. If by 
any misfortune these Resolutions were car- 
ried that night, the most injurious effect 
would be produced abroad ; and he there- 
fore trusted that their Lordships would 
reject them by a large majority. 

Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said, he considered that the Resolutions 
had been brought forward for the sake of 
testing the state of parties in that House, 
and he thought there could be no doubt 
that the noble Earl opposite who supported 
the Resolutions with the assistance of the 
great Conservative party, over whom he 
so ably presided, had the intention, in do- 
ing so, of changing the Government of the 
country. Ie (the Marquess of London- 
derry) wished it to be clearly and distinctly 
understood that he did not appear there as 
the advocate or as one of the retainers of 
the Government of the noble Viscount ; 
but when he heard that the noble Earl was 
to bring forward this Resolution—when he 
knew that the other noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) and the whole of the party that 
acted with him would support this Resolu- 
tion, he could not but feel that remaining 
on the ecross-benches any longer would be 
a dereliction of duty on his part. Desir- 
ing to uphold the honour and dignity of 
the Crown—wishing that the country 
should boldly and manfully maintain its 
position as a great empire—being averse 
to the exhibition of distracted councils and 
struggles for power at this great and mo- 
mentous crisis, he felt he had no other 
course to pursue but to support the Govern- 
ment. He should have thought that their. 
Lordships might have heard or read of 
the proceedings at certain great meetings, 
which showed that the public mind was in 
a dangerous and disturbed state, and in- 
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imical to everything they should wish to 
see established. They were asking at 
those metings for administrative reform ; 
but would those who were so asking for it 
be content with the views that were ad- 
vocated by the mover and supporters of 
those Resolutions? The noble Earl oppo- 
site in his speeeh defended the system of 
routine ; but that, according to the opi- 
nion now abroad, was one of the things 
that was held in complete abhorrence. 
Could the noble Earl and his party say 
that if they eame into office they were 
prepared to bring in a measure by which 
the system of routine would be abolished, 
or could they say that they would bring to 
the performance of their duties ability, 
skill and talent that exceeded the ability, 
skill, and talent of those who now occu- 
nied the ministerial benches? Though 
the ambition of publie men might induce 
them to put grave questions and serious 
responsibilities aside, let them not be ob- 
livious of the public voice out of doors, 
which pronounced its opinions either by 
the press or at public meetings, and which 
public opinion, if neglected, might, per- 
haps, drown the voice of their Lordships’ 
House, and produce changes which he was 
sure none of their Lordships would wish to 
see carried out. He would say that the 
feeling for administrative reform was 
shared in by many members, not only of 
the other House but of their Lordships’ 
House, and they would not be backward in 
stating how they wished this administra- 
tive reform to be carried into effect ; but 
he thought that neither the noble Earl 
opposite, nor the noble Lords who sat be- 
hind him, would be able to carry out that 
administrative reform in a manner that 
would prove satisfactory. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I have risen more than once within 
the last half hour for the purpose of making 
a few observations ; but most glad was I 
to give way to the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry)—my noble Friend, 
I know, he will give me leave to call him ; 
for although there subsists no political re- 
lationship between us, 1 am, nevertheless, 
as happy to see him a Member of this House 
as if we were allied together politically. 1 
also cheerfully gave way to the noble Duke 
below me, who was so much abler and had 
a far better title than myself to afford your 
Lordships explanations on particular cir- 
cumstances connected with the department 
over which he for some time presided— 
acts, however, the responsibility for which 
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I equally and most willingly share with 
him. I now come, my Lords, to that 
which chiefly induced me to rise—namely, 
the sentiments expressed by the noble Earl 
who moved these Resolutions, and also those 
of the noble Earl who subsequently spoke 
on the same side (the Earl of Derby). The 
second of those noble Earls, while he sup- 
ported the present Motion, carefully guard- 
ed himself against being supposed to be 
identified with the movement that had 
arisen out of doors—he thought it expe- 
dient, if not for the sake of the present 
Government, for the sake of all future Go- 
vernments, to confute that movement, and 
to contend that it was easy on all occasions 
to find the amount of talent necessary to 
earry on the Administration of the coun- 
try. Throughout the whole speech of the 
noble Earl, he directed himself to the alle- 
gation that it was possible, at the com- 
mencement of a war, and with all the diffi- 
culties which surrounded operations at the 
commencement of a war, to insure success 
by a proper choice of men. But when he 
heard those sentiments from the nobdle 
Earl, which gave encouragement to the 
sentiments expressed elsewhere, that there 
were masses of genius and talent at the 
disposal of a Minister if he chose to seek 
them; and when he found that neither the 
noble Earl nor any other noble Lord had 
attempted to substantiate any particular 
fact, what am I to conelude? I certainly 
was surprised at the manner in which the 
noble Earl’s Resolutions were worded, con- 
veying by implication, though carefully ab- 
staining from asserting a single fact in con- 
firmation, that men are selected in this 
country for public employment with regard 
to other considerations than those of the 
public service. Now, if the noble Earl 
brings such a charge as that against the 
Government—and the language of his Re- 
solutions can mean nothing else—no seru- 
ples for persons ought to deter a man of 
less courage and boldness than the noble 
Earl from distinctly stating who those 
men are. The noble Earl abstained from 
all particular mention of men in the course 
of his Resolutions, but not so in the course 
of his speech. There was plain to me 
throughout the whole of his speech—whe- 
ther the noble Earl intended it or not I 
cannot say—a running allusion to one 
man, and at last out that man came, and 
it was Lord Palmerston. The noble Earl 
has raked up an old anecdote for the pur- 
pose of disparaging Lord Palmerston, to 
the effect that the Duke of Wellington 
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once told the noble Earl, in speaking of 
Lord Palmerston, that he was not going 
** to fire his great guns at small birds.” 
Now, if I chose, I could tell an anecdote 
about the noble Earl—which, however, in 
his presence I shall not do; but it is plain 
to me that that which has lowered Lord 
Palmerston in the noble Earl’s estimation 
is, that now he is in that high position in 
which the Duke of Wellington then was, 
he has not fired his gun at a great bird, 
and I am inclined to think that if he had 
fired, perhaps he might have hit it. I am 
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war in which King William was engaged, 
after his accession to the Throne, he sent 
an expedition to Ireland under Marshal 
Schomberg, which failed in the most com- 
plete and disgraceful manner, Every one 
complaint was directed against the Govern- 
ment in that instance which had now been 
directed against the Government of the pre- 
sent day, for what was called the misman- 
agement of the Crimean army, Searcely 
| one single ingredient was wanting, but the 
| historian who recounted this failure sum- 
|med it up in a fairer spirit than that which 
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sure that neither I nor my noble Friends | seemed to animate the noble Earl, by say- 
around me attach any undue importance to | ing all this arose from the English people 
an alteration of responsibility arising out | not being a people prepared for war from a 
of that which is called a change of Govern- | long period of peace, all men of merit had 














ment. I am responsible in my humble 
capacity for the acts both of the late and 
the present Government; but if there is 
any superiority to be claimed for the pre- 
sent over the last Government, it is only 
that superiority which any Government at 
the present moment would obtain from 
time. That is an advantage which the 
noble Duke below me who lately held the 
office of War Secretary would have obtain- 
ed, for he had laid the foundation of many 


of those very arrangements which have so | 


greatly improved the condition of things, 
and it is not denied that at the present 
moment the army in the Crimea was in 
the enjoyment of supplies, clothing, huts, 
&ec., and is in as good a condition, as to 
efliciency and order, as any army ever was ; 
and this is because there has been sufficient 
time. The noble Earl seems to think that 
it was perfectly possible for the Govern- 
ment, at the commencement of a war, with 
a reduced military expenditure and reduced 
establishments, to create an army and in- 
fuse such strength and vigour into the 
weakened departments as would insure 
success. In expressing such an opinion, 
he is encouraging a delusion in which the 
people of this country are too apt to in- 
dulge—that they have but to wish for sue- 
cess to obtain it, and that they can take a 
great part among the military Powers of 
Europe without making those sacrifices 
and bearing those privations which must 


necessarily be borne by every nation which | 


desires to keep a large military foree on 
foot. It is on this account that, without 


exception, in every war since the time of | 


the Revolution, waged by this country, the 
first year’s operations have always been 
unsuccessful to a degree infinitely greater 
than has ever been alleged with regard to 
the Crimean expedition, In the yery first 


| become old, and there had not been time 
‘to form new men, The American war 
was a failure from beginning to end, and 
| therefore he would not refer to that. In 
‘the war which commenced in the year in 
| which King William died, an expedition was 
‘sent to Cadiz which failed disgracefully, 
though it was planned by King William 
and the Duke of Marlborough, and was 
earried into execution by the Duke of Marl- 
borough. They were the incapables of that 
day, and, if the noble Earl had been a Mem- 
ber of your Lordships’ House at that time, 
he no doubt would have direeted his indig- 
nation against them for presuming to think 
that they had the capacity of carrying on 
war. Then, again, the first year in which 
Lord Chatham, whom the noble Lord so 
much admires, conducted the military af- 
fairs of this country, at the commencement 
of the Seven Years’ War, was distinguish- 
ed by the equally disgraceful failure of the 
expedition despatched to Rochefort. But 
Parliament and the country then took a 
more generous view than the noble Earl 
has taken in this instance, and those fai- 
lures proved the foundation of that glorious 
'war which, as has been justly stated, en- 
titled us to take place in the foremost rank 
as a military nation. ‘* Yes,” said the 
‘noble Earl, “‘ but Lord Chatham did this 
by disregarding Parliamentary interest,” 
The noble Earl’s Motion, however, goes to 
the foundation of all representative Govern- 
ment whatever, because, according to him, 
‘neither with a reformed Parliament nor 
' with an unreformed Parliament, could any 
unfortunate Government in this country 
hope to carry on the military administra- 
tion during war, unless, indeed, some man 
like the noble Earl were intrusted with 
absolute power, and then the country might 
| stand. a better chance of a happy result, 
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So much for that which the House, I be-| ment when we remember that Russia, as 
lieve, feels, and the country ought to feel, | a naval Power, has been reduced to a per- 
as to the difficulties with which the Go-| fect noventity, and will no doubt so con- 


vernment are surrounded: I am sure the 
House will agree that a Government may 
entertain the best intentions as to putting 
the best persons in the right places ;—but, 
it is a popular error to suppose that there 
exists in this country any great reservoir 
of talent or experience, which may be 
dipped into at any time, and will always 
produce exactly what is wanted. On the 
contrary, there is no system of philosophy 
which teaches us in what hotbed talent is 
to be raised and forced by the will of any 
Administration. Talent rises and shows 
itself at its own time, and in its own way, 
and the utmost Government can do is to 


avail themselves of that talent where it! 


shows itself, and turn it to the best prac- 
tical purpose. One great reason, there- 
fore, why I oppose these resolutions is, 


because they give countenance to the' 


opinion that it is easy and practicable to 
find the right men at the moment you 
want them; and I shall continue to assert 
and believe that my noble Friends near me 
have done their utmost to find the best 
persons to occupy the situations they have 
had to fill, and that they have acted ho- 
nestly and with no unworthy motives in the 
appointments they have made. I look 
upon upon these Resolutions as calculated 
to countenance an opinion in Europe that 
we have been defeated. Now, I deny al- 
together that we have been defeated. I 
deny that circumstances have arisen which 
would justify the condemnatory words— 
words expressive of general dissatisfaction 
—which the noble Earl has introduced into 
his Resolutions. Have we suffered other- 
wise than by the usual casualties of war ? 
If, indeed, the noble Earl could have stated 
that the ports of Russia in every sea had 
not been converted into prisons; that the 
Russians swept with their fleets the Chan- 
nel and the Mediterranean, to the destrue- 
tion of English commerce ; if he could have 
stated the Russians remained in possession 
of the territory in which they had attempt- 
ed to establish themselves—if the noble 
Earl could have stated these things of 
Russia—he would have been justified in 
expressing that general disappointment 
which he has asserted exists. But although 
it is natural some disappointment should 
be felt in comparison with the hopes to 
which a variety of circumstances gave rise, 
still Ido not think the present result of 
the war can be regarded with disappoint- 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 


| tinue as long as this war lasts. Is it not 
| fair, in balancing our success and want of 
success with other wars, to take into con- 
sideration the amount of loss inflicted upon 
the enemy? In a great war, sufferings 
and losses must necessarily be inflicted, to 
a greater or less degree, on each party. 
Why, the noble Earl himself announced 
that this would be a great, formidable, 
and difficult war, and that it would be at- 
tended with great sacrifices. If it has 
been, at least it affords us a melancholy 
satisfaction that the loss and destruction 
and misery inflicted on the Russians have 
been threefold that inflicted on the whole 
army of the allies. The noble Earl has 
some idea, perhaps, of the extent to which 
that loss has gone ; that, if our troops have 
suffered from want of clothing, of habita- 
tions, of the means of transport, the Rus- 
sians have suffered ten times more; but I 
should astonish your Lordships by stating 
what the amount of that loss to the enemy 
has been last year. I have here a state- 
ment,as to which I can mention no names, 
but which is one made on the very highest 
j} authority, and from this it appears that a 
| few days before the death of the Emperor 
| Nicholas a return was made up by which 
| it was ascertained that 170,000 Russians 
had died up to that period, and according 
to a supplementary return, furnished some 
days later, 70,000 were added to the list, 
making a total loss to the Russians up to 
that date of 240,000 men. When such 
losses are inflicted on the enemy, the war 
cannot be considered as utterly unsuccess- 
ful, and when we remember how much 
smailer our losses have been than those of 
the enemy—that our troops are daily re- 
gaining their strength, and the numbers and 
efficiency of the army increasing—we have, 
I think, good ground for encouragement. 
My Lords, the noble Earl condemns in ge- 
neral terms the whole conduct of the war, 
and the utter want of judgment that has 
been displayed. These Resolutions, there- 
fore, do not alone apply to Her Majesty’s 
Government; they are also condemnatory 
of the policy of the Government of France ; 
for I assert that no one step has been taken 
in this war, and no one expedition planned, 
which if not suggested by, has not met with 
the most cordial concurrence of, our inva- 
luable ally. I do not know whether the 
noble Earl approves the appointment of 
Lord Raglan, or whether he condemns that 
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appointment ; but I imagine that, as he 
has not condemned it, it must meet with 
his approval, and, ifso, I think that the 
noble Earl, who has been blaming whole- 
sale the appointments which have been 
made, ought to have given the poor Go- 
vernment credit for their choice in the 
highest appointment of all. That noble 
Lord has, under all the circumstances of 
adversity with which he has had to con- 
tend, been enabled to keep up a most 
perfect feeling of confidence and cordiality 
between our troops and those of our ally, 
and that feeling of cordiality has laid the 
foundation of a good feeling between the 
armies of the two countries which, when 
long after these operations are over, will 
remain for most useful purposes, and will 
be attended with most advantageous re- 
sults. I cannot, my Lords, consent to 
place on record that there is universal dis- 
content in the public mind with regard to 
the conduct of a war, conducted by our- 
selves, acting in concert with the French 
Government, or to condemn an expedition 
which was suggested by our allies. I can- 
not consent to agree to a Resolution which 
is calculated to produce a false impression 
as to the misfortunes which we have under- 
gone by contradicting, or at least con- 
cealing, the advantages which we have 
gained. 

Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGH : My 
Lords, ] am not about to exercise the pri- 
vilege of reply. It is a privilege disagree- 
able to the person who has the power of 
exercising it, and also to your Lordships, 
and I do not remember a single occasion 
upon which the smallest advantage was 
gained by its exercise. I wish only to 
advert to two points—one touched upon by 
the noble Duke, and the other by the noble 
Marquess. I cannot allow, without obser- 
vation, the noble Marquess to characterise 
these Resolutions and the address which I 
propose shall be presented to Her Majesty 
as representing this country as a defeated 
nation. That the Resolutions do so I deny 
altogether. I admit the glory which the 
troops have obtained in the several actions 
in which they have been engaged, and that 
the troops of this country never have be- 
haved better. I admit the glory of the vie- 
tory of the Alma, and the noble repulse of 
the enemy at Inkerman. I have before now 
characterised in terms which might almost 
have been considered hyperbolical the mag- 
nificent attack of cavalry at Balaklava. I 
have never been deficient in expressions of 
admiration as regarded the conduct of the 
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troops; but I say that, in consequence of 
the conduct of the war by Her Majesty’s 
Government, in consequence of their defec- 
tive strategy, the troops have been placed 
in a position in which those victories were 
fruitless, and where it was impossible to 
obtain decisive success, As regards what 
fell from the noble Duke, I must observe 
that he has charged noble Lords on this 
side of the House that they made no ob- 
jection to the expedition to the Crimea at 
the time it was proposed, but that now 
they blamed it because it had proved un- 
fortunate. Now that is not a just charge. 
The expedition was first known about the 
6th of August, a time when most of your 
Lordships had left town. I myself was 
out of town, and I admit that I do take 
blame to myself for not having returned to 
London, and stated my objections to it in 
my place in this House. I did not adopt 
that course, but I wrote a letter to my 
noble Friend the President of the Council 
(Earl Granville), in which I pointed out 
elaborately all the objections which I en- 
tertained to the expedition, and my noble 
Friend has told me that he circulated that 
letter among the Members of the Cabinet. 
The Government was, therefore, perfectly 
aware of my objections to the expedition, 
and I have stated to-night nothing that I 
did not state then. I will not further de- 
tain your Lordships, but will now leave 
these Resolutions in your hands. 

Eart GRANVILLE rose to confirm 
what had fallen from the noble Earl. He 
had received from him a very able and 
interesting memorandum having reference 
to the expedition to the Crimea ; but he 
was bound to say that, although the opinion 
expressed in that memorandum was un- 
favourable to the expedition, the reasons 
assigned for that opinion could not now be 
assigned as a cause for the want of success. 

Previous Question put, whether the 
said Question shall be now put ? 
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This answer was contained in a letter from 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Dr. Paris, President of the Royal College 


Monday, May 14, 1855. of Physicians and President of the Council 
of Health, and he (Sir B. Hall) had no 
Minvres.] Pustic Bris.—1° Insolvency and | objection to lay all the papers on the sub- 


Bankruptcy (Scotland); Rating of Mines, : 
2° Jurisdiction of the Stannary ‘Court Amend- ai before the House. 


ment. x ” " - 
8° Customs Duties ; Infants Marriage. INTERMENTS AT GRANTHAM— 
QUESTION. 
BOARD OF HEALTH—QUESTION. Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 





Lorpv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, | wished to ask the right hon. Baronet the 
he begged to ask the right hon. President | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
of the Board of Health, whether forms were | ment, on what grounds he had refused to 
issued to the legally qualified medical prac- | comply with the request of the parishion- 
titioners of the metropolis last year, invit-| ers of Grantham, that the right of inter- 
ing them to fill them up, in order to exhi- | ment in existing vaults in the parish church 
bit the result of the various methods adopt- | should be continued to the proprietors of 
ed by them for the treatment of cholera ? | the said vaults, the representation for 
Whether, when those forms were returned, | closing the burial ground not having yet 
the Medical Council of the Board of Health | been taken into consideration by the Privy 
refused to take cognisance of any of them, | Council ? 
or of any returns of a like nature made by Sir GEORGE GREY said, the medical 
the legally qualified medical officers of any | inspector of the Board of Health had ap- 
hospital, and, if so, for what reason? And plied to have the churehyard closed on 
if any correspondence had taken place be- | sanitary grounds; and an order had been 
tween the general Board of Health and | made that it should be closed absolutely in 
any persons complaining of omissions in| two years—namely, on the Ist January, 
the report issued by the Board as to the| 1857. There had been recent applica- 
results of cholera treatment, and, if so, | tions to exempt the vaults in the church- 
whether he had any objection to lay it yard from the operation of the order; but 
upon the table of the House ? | he did not think that he would be justified 

Sia BENJAMIN HALL said, almost in acceding to it. He would not, however, 
immediately after he took office he ap- | say that some exception might not be made 
pointed a medical council to assist him in special cases where sufficient cause for 
during the time of the cholera. That | so doing was shown. 
body met first on the 6th of September, | Mr. WALPOLE said, it had come to 
and soon after they issued certain forms | his knowledge that many vaults were closed 
which were sent to every regularly quali- | to the proprietors which had hardly been 
fied practitioner of medicine whose name | used, and that in several of these instances 
appeared in The Medical Directory. Many | the families were most anxious that further 
of these forms were filled up and returned | interments in them should take place. Ile 
by the parties, and a report was based ‘understood it to be the general rule at the 
upon them, which had been laid on the | Home Office to make no exception in any 
table of the House. Subsequently, com- | instance when the churchyard was abso- 
plaints had reached him that the medical | lutely closed. He wished to know how far 
council had not paid any attention to some | the right hon. Gentleman’s discretionary 
of these returns, and he had asked the | power extended to meet this point ? 
reason. The forms had been sent to all; Sir GEORGE GREY said, a discre- 
regularly qualified practitioners as their | tionary power existed in the Secretary of 
names appeared in The Medical Direc-| State to grant licences for interment in 
tory, and they were sent therefore to ho-| such cases; but it could only be granted 
meeopathic as well as to allopathic practi- | upon the report of the medical inspector of 
tioners. His (Sir B. Hall’s) inquiry why | the Board of Health. If the application 
no attention had been paid to the homeo- | was made before the death of the party to 
pathic practitioners’ return, was answered | be interred, then an inspector might be 
by a resolution of the Council of Health, to| sent down, and the case would be decided. 
the effect that by noticing these returns! on its merits. But if the application was 
they would derogate from the value of the | made after death had taken place, then he 
Report, and be giving their sanction to a| apprehended there would be no time to 
system of which they could not approve. | make these arrangements. 











The Vienna 


THE VIENNA CONFERENCES— 
QUESTION, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, a short 
time since the Government laid on the 
table of the House certain papers relating 
to the recent negotiations at Vienna upon 
the Eastern question. I wish to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
whether he will, upon an early day, give 
the House an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions upon the information con- 
tained in those papers. I have, for one, 
given notice of an Address to the Crown 
with reference to that subject; and no 
doubt other hon. Members have formed 
views, after perusing those papers, which 
they are desirous of stating to the Hunse. 
My inquiry, therefore, is, whether the 
noble Lord will give the House a very 
early opportunity of discussing and ex- 
pressing their opinions of those papers ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, before the noble 
Lord answers the question whicli has just 
been addressed to him by the right hon. 
Member for Manchester, perhaps he will 
permit me to ask one also. I suppose it 
will be convenient to the House that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Motion for an Ad- 
dress to the Crown should be discussed 
before Whitsuntide. If so, it must also 
be convenient to the House that the day 
on which I am to bring forward the Re- 
solutions of which I have given notice 
should be fixed. Now, if quite convenient 
to the noble Lord, I would suggest either 
Friday or Monday next as the day for in- 
troducing my Resolutions to the notice of 
the House. I can assure the noble Lord 
that I have no wish to take any unfair ad- 
vantage of the Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Ican only 
state, Sir, in reply to the questions which 
have been addressed to me, that the Go- 
vernment have several measures of great 
importance that are now in progress 
through the House. For example, there 
is Supply, and there are also two or three 
Bills of pressing urgency. Besides, I[ 
think it is very unreasonable, as well as 
unusual, that the hon. Gentlemen who 
have given notices of Motions for days on 
which they have precedence should expect 
the Government to put off important public 
business for their accommodation. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) will have 
no difficulty in finding a day on which, 
without disturbing the usual course of bu- 
siness, he may bring forward the Address 
of which ‘he has given notice. As to the 
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hon. Member for Aylesbury, I must re- 
mind him that I offered him a day. He 
did not choose to accept that offer. Well, 
an offer once refused cannot be expected 
to be renewed. I am afraid, therefore, I 
shall not be able to accommodate him by 
postponing public business. The Govern- 
ment are, of course, anxious to meet any 
Motion that either directly or indirectly 
censures their conduct; but, at the same 
time, by the forms and orders of the House, 
hon. Members have a fair opportunity of 
choosing a time for bringing such Motions 
forward. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish, Sir, also to 
make an inquiry of the Government with 
reference to the same subject. The noble 
Lord has just said, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Manchester, who 
has given notice of an Address to Her 
Majesty upon the papers connected with 
the late negotiations, can avail himself of 
any of those days which are open to every 
hon. Gentleman to bring that subject under 
the consideration of the House at once. 
Now, I apprehend, looking to the state of 
the Notice Paper, that it is clearly im- 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman so 
to bring forward the Address of which he 
has given notice. Besides, I wish to draw 
the attention of the noble Lord to the cir- 
cumstance that I do not find any prece- 
dent, when the negotiations had been ter- 
minated, and when the papers had been 
laid on the table, where the Minister has 
not himself given notice of moving an Ad- 
dress to the Crown with respect to those 
papers, and with regard to the conduct of 
those negotiations. Now, I will not make 
any observation upon the reasons which 
induce the Government now not to take 
that course; but I apprehend, if they are 
not prepared to take that course, they 
are bound—and I ask the noble Lord 
whether he does not feel himself bound— 
to secure to any hon. Member not connect- 
ed with the Government an opportunity of 
fulfilling his duty in that respect. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I have 
no wish to throw any impediment in the 
way of those hon. Members who may 
wish to take the sense of the House upon 
the subject of the late negotiations. But 
it must be recollected that there are Sup- 
ply, and two or three other matters which 
are very pressing. I should think, how- 


Conferences— Question. 


ever, that it is in the power of any hon. 
Member who has an important Motion to 
bring forward so to arrange with other 
Gentlemen who have Motions upon the 
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paper which have precedence as to secure 
a convenient opportunity for introducing a 
Resolution of great and unparalleled im- 
portance tothe public. It is impossible to 
answer these questions off-hand without 
notice; but, as far as seems compatible 
with the progress of the public service, I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site that there is nothing but willingness— 
I would rather say, indeed, a desire—on 
the part of the Government that the sense 
of Parliament should be ascertained one 
way or other upon matters of such great 
and paramount interest to the country. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Then it is not the 
intention of the noble Lord himself to pro- 
pose an Address of that character ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON: No. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. JOUN MACGREGOR said, he could 
not allow the Bill to pass without entering 
his protest against it. It was the reversal 
of a policy that had greatly benefited the 
country, and the Bill would bring down on 
the Government the malediction of every 
cottage in the kingdom. They would 
never have proposed it had they had finan- 
cial ability, or had they known the country 
as well as they knew the mere circle which 
constituted the Government. He protest- 
ed against the duties upon tea, coffee, and 
sugar, and although the House might not 
respond to that expression of opinion on 
his part, he was sure the country would 
do so. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, he felt called 
upon to warn the House against proceeding 
in the course indicated by this Bill, as he 
considered it one which would prove de- 
structive to the best interests of the coun- 
try. If, instead of increasing the duty on 
the articles in this Bill, the Government 
had increased the taxes on the property of 
the country, and had raised the income tax, 
such a course would have had the two-fold 
advantage of making hon. Members more 
observant of the evils of war, and would at 
the same time have relieved the working 
classes and the nation at large from the 
effects of the perverse legislation of the 
present Bill. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 

SPIRIT, &c., DUTIES (EXCISE) BILL. 

Upon the Order of the Day for the con- 
sideration of this Bill, as amended, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was prepared to ac- 
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cede to the Amendment proposed by an 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite (Ad- 
miral Jones). Te thought that the Bill 
was already quite equal to meet the diffi- 
culty against which the hon. and gallant 
Member wished to provide, but he had no 
objection to insert the words mentioned in 
the hon. and gallant Member’s notice. 

ApmiraL JONES said, he would beg 
to move, to insert in Schedule B, after 
‘eight hundred and fifty-five,” the words 
‘or bonded under the Act of the 17 & 18 
Vict., ec. 27, and marked on or after the 
8th day of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-four.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would suggest that the 
hon. and gallant Member should withdraw 
the Amendment which he had moved, and 
give notice of that and any other Amend- 
ments which he might wish to make, all 
of which could then be considered upon 
the third reading of the Bill, which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) proposed 
should take place on the morrow. 

ApminaL JONES said, he would assent 
to the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

In reply to Mr. Grocay, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he proposed immediately after 
Whitsuntide to bring in a Bill, to come into 
operation on the Ist of October next, to 
promote the distillation of spirits from malt 
in bond, and to make some small addition 
to the duty. It was also his intention to 
extend the same regulations to sugar as to 
malt. 

The Bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 


Management Bill. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that, had 
it not been that he saw a notice of Motion 
on the paper with reference to this subject 
by his noble Friend and colleague (Viscount 
Ebrington), he should have contented him- 
self with simply moving that Mr. Speaker 
leave the Chair. The noble Lord, however, 
had stated his intention to move as an 
Amendment, that the further considera- 
tion of the Bill be deferred till the House’ 
has decided upon the principles of the Bill 
announced by the President of the Board 
of Health for the modification of the Act 
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commonly known as ‘‘ Hobhouse’s Act,” | 
which Act is proposed to be incorporated 
in the Metropolitan Bill. Now, he (Sir B. 
Hall) begged to state at once that it was 
not his intention to interfere at ali with 
the principles of that Act; but, as the 
present measure was applicable to the 
whole of England and Wales, it might 
be convenient if he explained the nature 
of the Amendments he proposed to make, | 
and which were four in number. By the 
Act 1 & 2 Will. 1V. the qualification of 
vestrymen in provincial districts was fixed 
at a 10l. rental, but in the metropolis at 
401. It had, however, been shown by re- 
turns that in many metropolitan districts 
the number of 40/. houses bore a very 
small proportion to the rest of the houses 
in the parish, and he therefore proposed 
that the qualification of vestrymen for such 
parishes should be reduced to a 25]. ren- 
tal, but that in wealthy parishes, such as 
St. George, Marylebone, St. Pancras, and 
St. James, it should remain the same as 
at present. By Hobhouse’s Act it was 
provided, that there should only be one 
polling place for the whole parish. This 
had been found to be a source of incon- 
venience, as in the parish of St. Pancras, 
where, with four polling places for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, there was only one 
polling place for the 20,000 parochial 
electors. He, therefore, proposed to raise 
the number of polling places to eight, but 
to give no polling place to any district 
which should have less than 1,000 electors. 
The next alteration he contemplated was, 
the reduction of the three days’ polling to 
one; and the last was, that whereas by 
Hobhouse’s Act it was necessary that ves- 
trymen, to be duly qualified, should reside 
in the parish, he proposed that it should be 
sufficient that persons should be duly rated 
therein. The propriety of that alteration, 
he thought, would be apparent to every 
one, for it was well known that many 
wealthy merchants and manufacturers who 
had warehouses and countinghonses in the 
metropolis now resided in the neighbour- 
hood, and were consequently disqualified 
from being vestrymen, when they were the | 
very persons whom it was desirable to see 
in such an office. This was a measure 
almost as important as the Reform Act 
or the Municipal Corporations Act, and he 
thought it had been very favourably re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
He found from the Report of the Commit- 
tee upon Public Petitions that four peti-| 
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sented against it, besides eight from bodies 
the interests of which it was likely to in- 
jure; and there were not more than five 
petitions with 612 signatures, and twelve 
petitions from self-elected bodies for al- 
terations in the Bill. It had only been 
denounced at one public meeting, which 
was presided over by a paving Commis- 
sioner, at which the Resolutions were 
moved by paving Commissioners, and at 
which he believed there were not thirty 
ratepayers present. He hoped the House 
would, therefore, go into Committee on the 
Bill, and endeavour to put a stop to a state 
of things which would not be tolerated in 
any provincial town. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he rose 
to move, as an Amendment, that the fur- 
ther consideration of the Bill should be 
deferred till the House had decided upon 
the principles of the Bill announced by the 
President of the Board of Health for the 
modification of the Act commonly known 
as Hobhouse’s Act, which Act was pro- 
posed to be incorporated in the Metropolis 
Bill. He begged to disclaim the assertion 
that had been made, that he was opposed 
to local self-government, or that he wished 
to do away with any needful reform. The 
object of Hobhonse’s Act was to enable such 
parishes as desired it to adopt an improved 
system for the election of their vestries 
and the management of their parish busi- 
ness. It was now proposed, for the first 
time, to impose upon vestries duties not only 
not identical with those they had hitherto 
been accustomed to perform, but also other 
duties of a perfectly novel character. The 
Bill before the House was called a local 
Bill, but the House must recollect that its 
extent ranged over twenty-five square 
miles, and included 3,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, a population larger than that of the 
kingdom of Scotland, and bearing in a 
very material manner upon the interests 
of the Empire at large. The property of 
the district to which this measure applied 
amounted to not less than 13,000,0001. per 


/annum. For several years past he had call- 


ed attention to the evils which arose from the 
misgovernment of that district. His right 


,hon. Friend (Sir B. Hall) had dwelt upon 


the amount wasted in the metropolis, wast- 


ed upon local management, but he should 
have thought the President of the Board 


/of Health would rather have dwelt upon 


such topics as the 20,000 preventible deaths 
and the premature mortality that occurred 
among such a vast population. His right 


tions with 271 signatures had been pre-| hon. Friend was inaccurate in the contrast 


Sir B. Hall 
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he made between the cost of management | 
of Marylebone and of other bodies, for in | 
his caleulation he excluded the expense of | 
attending the election of the superintend- | 
ents. With respect to the proposed Board 
of Metropolitan Drainage, he considered it | 
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too numerously constituted, and that it was | 
a retrograde movement on the principle of 
consolidated management. He considered 

that thirty-six boards instead of seven would 

occasion a very much greater expenditure 

for the salaries of engineers and staff. 

He must object also to the boundaries of | 
the divisions proposed, and to the total 

ignoring which it showed of the lines of 
water sheds, in opposition to the recom- 

mendation of the commission of engineers, 

who urged that the drainage of the metro- | 
polis should be conducted as far as possible | 
in accordance with the natural facilities 
afforded by the water sheds. With regard 
to Hobhouse’s Act, he had attended a very | 
numerous meeting of his constituents, and | 
he did not find their opinions to be in any | 
degree opposed to his own in regard to the | 
inapplicability of that Act to local manage- 
ment without some considerable amend- 
ments. He could conceive no system more 
mischievous than that proposed by his 
right hon. Friend of giving every elector 
a vote in populous places for some forty 
persons at each election, instead of divid- 
ing the constituency into small areas re- 
turning a moderate number of persons 
upon a similar principle to that which re- 
gulated the election of members of muni- 
cipal corporations, and in some cases of 
Boards of Guardians. The Bills contained 
no provision by which to obviate the mon- 
strous evil of sending the voters to polling 
places to deliver their voting papers, in- 
stead of appointing a person to collect 
them at the residence of the voters, thus 
preventing an enormous waste of time and 
trouble which would otherwise operate as 
a prohibition upon many of the votes which 
it was most desirable to have recorded. 
Upon these’grounds he wished the House 
to pronounce an opinion as to the consti- 
tution to be given to the metropolis before 
they proceeded to consider the merits of 
the Bill. He would, however, remind his 
right hon. Friend that he would have had 
no difficulty in preventing the Motion being 
brought forward, inasmuch as his right 
hon. Friend might easily have reduced his 
present vague and indefinite proposals into 
writing, and have laid them upon the table 
in the usual form of a Bill, or of printed 
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Mr. H. B. BARING seconded the 


Amendment. 

Amendment froposed, to leave out from 
the word “ That ”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words— 


| ** The further consideration of the Bill be deferred 


till the House has decided upon the principles ot 
the Bill announced by the President of the Board 
of Health for the modification of the Act com- 
monly known as Hobhouse’s Act, which Act is 
proposed to be incorporated in the Metropolitan 
Bill,’"— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the great 
part of the speech of his noble Friend 
who had just sat down was an attack upon 


the principle of the Bill, which the House 


had already ratified. He thought it would 
be most inconvenient to enter into a dis- 
cussion upon generalities, and he therefore 
trusted that the House would proceed to 
consider the improvement of details of this 
Bill in Committee, which was certainly the 
most convenient opportunity. It would 
hardly be fair to his right hon. Friend (Sir 
B. Hall) to postpone a measure of this in- 
finite importance, especially as he had 
said that he would state the details of the 
measure he proposed to bring in. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
go into Committee. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
approved of the principle of the Bill, but 
considered that its details were hardly 
intelligible. Could any one, for instance, 
tell how the Metropolitan Board was to be 
constituted ? There were certainly several 
schedules attached to the Bill, but the first 
he understood was not to be acted upon, 
and the schemes set forth in the others 
were neither practicable nor intelligible. 
He therefore hoped before they went into 
Committee, some explanation would be 
given on this point. In another case he 
should like to know how Hobhouse’s Act 
was to be applied to a small parish in Lon- 
don, where it would only act as a disfran- 
chisement. He also found the powers of 
taxation given under this Bill were so 
enormous that the House if it understood 
what they were, would hardly grant them. 
In the case of some districts, where the 
amount of good conferred upon a wealthy 
district was to be considered by such a 
body as the proposed Board, he was afraid 
that these powers of taxation would virtu- 
ally amount to confiscation, Under the 
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powers given a landlord might come to a 
tenant for his rent, and find that the tenant 
had paid it all away. After reading the 
Bill he had come to the conclusion that it 
would be highly dangerous to have a house 
in London, for it is quite clear that if the 
owner displeased any person belonging to 
a vestry, or local Board, it would be much 
better for him not to have one. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would consider 
before it granted these powers of taxation, 
which were so unusual that he defied any 
one to show an instance in which powers 
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of representatives, according to the number 
of vestrvmen. He considered that the 
present Bill, although not whully perfect, 
was yet acceptable to a large portion of 
the metropolis, and was a very fair attempt 
to settle a very difficult question. 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, he thought 
that the fairest course would have been to 
have had the intended alterations of Hob- 
house’s Act in print, and then the House 
would have been able to form a judgment 
} as to what that Act was likely to be before 
| it was incorporated in the present Bill. 


had been given to any similar body under! Sir WILLIAM CLAY said, that the 
any Act of Parliament. He wished to! hon. Member for Evesham had stated that 
know what the constitution of the Metro-|the present Bill contained very great 
politan Board was to be, and on what basis | powers, and had warned the ratepayers 
the representation was to be founded, for| against the extent to which those powers 
he had great doubts of the capability of | might be carried. Now, he (Sir W. Clay) 
any vestry to perform these functions. He! thought that all who had attended to the 
was quite sure that to cast upon the ves-| course of events in the metropolis, espe- 
tries this enormous taxing power, would cially in the times of fearful epidemics, 
ensure the failure of the Bill, from — would feel that there were enormous evils 
immense amount of work to be done. | to be contended with, which could only be 
The sewerage was a question which ought | met by considerable powers. He did not 
to be kept quite distinct, whether there | think that the powers in this Bill were too 
were two separate bodies, as some con-| much for the purposes for which they were 
tended there should be, or not, for it would given, and, if the ratepayers felt them- 
be quite absurd to have thirty-six rival selves oppressed, they had the remedy in 
bodies cutting and carving the metropolis | their own hands, because they could dis- 
up amongst them, and deciding the knotty | miss an incapable Board and elect a 





questions which had so perplexed their | 


predecessors. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he fully agreed with what had been said 
by the right hon. Member for Taunton 
(Mr. Labouchere), and he also thought 
that the hon. Member for Evesham (Sir 
H. Willoughby) was not justified in occu- 
pying, as he had, the attention of the 
House, as his objections were made not to 
the principle, but to the details of this 
measure, which could better be discussed 
in Committee. His right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Health had 
stated the alterations which he proposed 
to make in Hobhouse’s Act, and the Honse 
had apparently assented to them, so that 
the noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone (Viscount Ebrington) could not object 
to the Bill on this ground. It had been 
stated, among other things, that at pre- 
sent in the large parishes there was a 
great difficulty created by reason of there 
being but one polling place, and that this 
prevented many persons from coming to 
give their votes. In order to obviate this 
he would suggest that large parishes should 
be divided into polling districts, and that 
each district should send a certain number 


Sir H, Willoughby 


vestry in whom they had full confidence. 
The objection which had been made to the 
Bill had not been made to its principle, 
but had reference much more to its details. 
On the whole, he should support the Bill; 
for, though he was not insensible to the 
objections which had been urged against 
it. he thought they might be removed in 
Committee. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he considered the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem. 
ber for Marylebone was most reasonable ; 
but as the right hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Hall) had intimated his intention with re- 
ference to alterations of Hobhouse’s Act 
in this Bill, he thought his statement so 
far satisfactory as to induce the House 
to consider the details of the measure in 
Committee. He therefore hoped the noble 
Lord would consent to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he believed 
that the metropolis generally approved of 
this Bill. The object of the authors of it 
appeared to him to be in forming an uni- 
form system for the whole of the metro- 
pelis to introduce generally the principle 
of Hobhouse’s Act, but it being found that 
to do so would place some parishes in a 
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worse position than they were in now, 
inasmuch as Hobhouse’s Act laid down 
a 40/. rating qualification, and some pa- 
rishes now had a rating qualification of 
201., it would be found necessary, he 
thought, to make an alteration in that 
respect. He hoped, after the explanation 
given by the right hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Hall), the House would go into Commit- 
tee, without listening to the noble Lord 
the other Member for Marylebone—the 
Member for St. Pancras. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
he hoped, if the House went into Com- 
mittee, it would not be understood that by 
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and the districts mentioned. This system 
of centralisation seems to me repugnant to 
our principles and our taste, which have hi- 
therto always encouraged local self-govern- 
ment. The fact is, that the greater part of 
the clauses in this Bill are copied verbatim 
from the French code of municipal govern- 
ment in Paris. The President of the 
Board of Health seems to me, in copying 
these clauses, to have followed the example 
of a friend of mine who was desirous to 
write a play; not having materials for that 
purpose he copied a French play, and, to 
disguise it, he put in much of his own— 
the play was acted, the French part was 





doing so Members gave their assent to all | applauded by the audience, but what my 


the principles of the Bill, especially to the | 
clause making the application of Hub- 
house’s Act ‘compulsory, for there was 
some reason to fear that such a proceeding | 
would create political dissension in many 
parishes hitherto peaceable. With that 
reservation he did not object to going into 
Committee. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that, after 
the appeal made to him, he would withdraw | 
his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the question that Mr. Sreaken leave | 
the Chair, 


Mr. MACKINNON: Sir, in the Mo-) 





friend had inserted was hissed, and the 
| play was condemned. My Friend, the 
| President of the Board of Trade, copies 

the French code, wishing to have a Bill; 

| | what he puts into it from himself is good, 
what he copies from the French code is to 
be condemned smacking of centralisation, 
aud must be expunged. By this Bill all 
power, all influence is placed in the ves- 
tries, the magistracy and property out of 
| the question. The vestries in general are 
not composed of the most respectable and 
well-informed or best men of business in 
| any parish, these are too much engaged in 
their own pursuits; the vestries are usually 


tion | am about to make, I am desirous of composed of active bustling tradesmen, 
giving all credit to the framers of this Bill with one or two men of high station who 
for the trouble they have taken on the, do not attend; thus the business is left to 
subject, but, at the same time, I must} men who may be inclined to favour jobs 
express my firm conviction that this Bill, | and to promote their private interests, or 
as it now stands, ean never pass into a law| who may prove very tyrannical in their 
without great amendments and various | enactments. A body of 120 persons may 
alterations in its deiails. The purpose of | be fit for legislation, but not for adminis- 
the framers of this Bill seems to be, to! _ tration; in the latter duty the fewer act the 
establish all the parishes of the metropolis | better is the execution. Now, let us look 
on one uniform principle in their vestries, | at some of the clauses in this Bill as to the 
in accordance with what is styled Hob. | power of the central Board of management. 
house’s Act. It is intended to have twenty By the 120th clause ‘‘ Any land may be 
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parish vestries, fourteen districts, and two | 


from the City—in all thirty-six, which are 


to elect forty-four persons to form a cen- | 
tral Board for the local management of the | 


metropolis, which Board elects a chairman 
with a salary of 2,00U/. a year, this Board | 
to have very extensive power, and to su- 
persede all other authorities, in paving, 


taken when required by the central Board 
| with consent of the Secretary of State.” 
By the 162nd clause, ‘‘ Any person acting 
for the Board, not being a constable or 
peace officer, may take up any one and 
bring him or them before a magistrate.’ 
| By clauses 142 to 155, ‘* Any sum may be 
[raised without limit by mortgaging the 


” 


lighting, watching, &c., &e., in the metro-| rates.” By clause 173, ‘‘ If indemnity 
polis, by this means forming one huge sys-| is offered and refused no action can be 
tem of centralisation, and depriving the | brought against the Board.”” Thus it ap- 
parishioners and ratepayers over the ex-| pears that a most arbitrary power is about 
penditure of their money; for this central to be formed, of collecting whatever sums 
Board is not elected by the ratepayers in the central Board may think fit, taking 
the first instance, but, in a secondary de- | land when they please, in short, having a 
gree, by the yestries of the several parishes | positive despotic power over the persons 
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and property of the inhabitants without | Friend had, moreover, by going into the 
any responsibility or control whatever. | details of the measure on the present oc- 
Under these circumstances, is it not bet-| casion, admitted that the House was com- 
ter to refer this Bill to a Select Commit- | petent to deal with it. The hon. Gentle- 
tee upstairs than for this House to be de-| man who seconded the Amendment had 
tained here until the last days of August stated that because the measure contained 
diseussing clauses which never can be! a great many clauses it should be consi- 
allowed to pass into a law. Sir, under | dered by a Select Committee; but that 
these circumstances, although well aware was a new rule, which he did not think 
that both on the Government side, and on the House would sanction. In the present 
that of the Opposition, the feelings are | instance he had to confess he did not see 
that the clauses of this Bill should be dis. | how a Select Committee could well go on. 
eussed in an open Committee, I shall not ; They would have to appoint all the metro- 
shrink from recording my sentiments by | politan representatives members of it, and 
moving that this Bill be sent upstairs, and that would give them a preponderance 
shall press the House to a division on which they ought not to have—-nor did he 
this question. Before I sit down, let me | think the House would delegate its powers 
observe that I think some legislation on | to them. 
the subject of the government or local}; ADMIRAL PECHELL said, he wished to 
management of the metropolis is desirable, | see a greater freedom of voting conferred 
and that if the obnoxious clauses which I on the ratepayers than Hobhouse’s Act 
have mentioned are struck out I think | gave them. 
those that remain may be passed, and; Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, he 
some amelioration in the administrative should oppose the Amendmeut, but, at the 
system be obtained. | same time, he must reserve to himself the 
Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he right of opposing the objectionable clauses 
would second the proposition, because he of the Bill when the House should go into 
considered the Bill to be as yet in too Committee. 
crude a state for consideration by a Com-| ViscountEBRINGTON said, he thought 
mittee of the whole House, nor did he it desirable that a measure of such import- 
think that it had been fairly diseussed on ance should be considered in a Committee 
its second reading. Ile would also remind of the whole House, but, at the same time, 
hon. Members that the Bill contained no he feared it would be impossible to make 
fewer than 186 clauses, a greater number the House understand all the difficulties 
than could be conveniently discussed below and complications of the Bill. He should 
stairs. | wish the Committee of the whole House to 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from | deal with the constitutional principles in- 
the word “* That ”’ to the end of the Ques- volved in it, and that the clauses of detail 
tion, in order to add the words “the Bill should be referred to a Committee up-stairs. 
be referred to a Select Committee,” in-) Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he hoped 
stead thereof. the hon. Member for Rye (Mr. Mackinnon) 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hoped would withdraw his Amendment. The 
that the Motion of his hon. Friend the! principles and details of the measure had 
Member for Rye (Mr. Mackinnon) was not | been fully canvassed at the meetings held 
going to lead to a long discussion. It, in reference to it throughout the metro- 
appeared to him to be the wish of the! polis. Those principles had, he thought, 
House that they should at once go into | been fully approved of, but some changes 
Committee on the Bill. His hon. Friend’s | were desired in the details. 
objections to the measure might be well! Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
grounded, but he (Sir G. Grey) did not posed to be left out stand part of the 
think that he had stated grounds sufficient | Question.” 
to justify the House to consent to his} The House divided :—Ayes 131; Noes 
Amendment, but had, on the contrary, | 8: Majority 123. 
supplied strong reasons why the measure} Main Question put, and agreed to. 
should be considered in a Committee of | 
the whole House; for surely, as the mea- House in Committee. 
sure is an important one, and if, ashe (Mr.| Clause 1, 
ackinnon) had alleged, centralisati re Ps P , 
-m aan of it, the whole sia the | (" The Act of the Session holden in the first 
é ’ . rege ey and second year of William the Fourth, chapter 
best qualified body to consider it. His hon. | sixty, shall, subject to the provisions herein con- 
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tained, become the law for electing Vestapenee | 


and Auditors of Accounts, and otherwise be in | 
force in every parish mentioned in either of the | 


Schedules (A) and (B) to this Act which has not | 
adopted such Aet, in manner therein provided, in | 
like manner as if the forty-third Section of the 
said Act were repealed, and as if every such 
parish had so adopted the said Act, and notice 
of such adoption had been given as therein di- 
rected.”) 


Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, the 
clause was one of considerable importance, 
and he thought the House would have 
done right if it had adopted the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Ebrington). The clause proposed to im- 
port Hobhouse’s Act into the Bill; whilst 
it was said that it would not work with the 
Bill, unless certain alterations were made 
in Hebhouse’s Act. Now, how could the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge of 
the Bill avouch, with any certainty, the 
passing of the Bill to amend that Act in 
the manner which he had pointed out. 
Surely the more prudent course would 
have been to have ascertained the opinion 
of the House on that subject in the first 
instance. Now, what would be the effect 
of Hobhouse’s Act on this Bill. There 
was no doubt the Bill would impose very 
considerable charges on property. Now, 
property ought to be adequately repre- 
sented and protected. Under the Vestry 
Act, 58 Geo. III., a seale of voting was 
provided, by which an additional number 
of votes was given according to the scale 
of rating, and no person could possess more 
than six votes. That principle was carried 
out in the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
with an important addition, allowing pro- 
perty to be represented, so that owners, 
as well as occupiers, were entitled to vote; 
and if an owner was in occupation, 
he was entitled to both—both as owner 
and occupier. Property was thus protect- 
ed against being overwhelmed by numbers, 
as it was likely to be under the present 
Bill. The clause now under consideration 
proposed to sweep away all such protec- 
tion, and to foree upon the metropolis, 
by compulsion, Hobhouse’s Act, instead of 
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allowing parishes to adopt it or not, just as 
they pleased. That Act, he believed, had 
been adopted in very few instances, and | 
therefore it was clear that it was not ge- 
nerally considered a desirable measure. 
It appeared to him that this clause was 
a violation of the principle on which the | 
Legislature had proceeded for a great ' 
number of years, and the course now pro- 
posed was the more dangerous, inasmuch | 
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as the House, apparently, was not aware 
of the peculiar nature of the Act which 
was to be rendered compulsory upon pa- 
rishes. Under these circumstances, he 
felt it his duty to oppose the clause. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that he 
had on a previous occasion stated the 
nature of the amendments which he pro- 
posed to make in Hobhouse’s Act. They 
were of a trifling character, and it would 
be impossible to introduce them into the 
present Bill, because only those localities 
likely to be affected by this measure would 
have the benefit of those amendments. 
He therefore thought it desirable to bring in 
a short Bill to amend Hobhouse’s Act. He 
intended to adopt that Act in its integrity. 
He did not propose to have a system of 
plural voting in the metropolis, being of 
opinion that single voting was far preferable 
in large cities and towns. With respect to 
the non-adoption of Hobhouse’s Act, he 
might state that in the four most wealthy 
parishes in the metropolis—St. George’s, 
Hanover Square; St. James’s, Westmin- 
ster; St. Pancras, and Marylebone—Hob- 
house’s Act was in force. It certainly was 
not a compulsory Act, and was so clogged 
with peculiar provisions that its adoption 
was a matter of great difficulty; and, as 
a proof of this, he might mention that, at 
a meeting which took place in Paddington 
the other day, only eleven persons voted 
against it, while some 2,800 persons voted 
in its favour; but as 2,800 ratepayers did 
not comprehend two-thirds of the whole of 
the ratepayers of the parish the Act could 
not be adopted. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he did 
not think there was much satisfaction with 
the Bill, even among the ground landlords, 
but the persons most aggrieved were those 
who laid out their capital in buildings— 
who were, practically, owners for a great 
number of years of the land which they 
were in possession of, and who would have 
no voice in the disposal of the taxation to 
which they were subjected. If the sewers 
rates were paid by the owners, the authori- 
ties would have the pleasure of constructing 
sewers upon other people’s property with 
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taxation and representation. He believed 
the Public Health Bill—not the Bill of 
his right hon. colleague—had worked very 
well for the interests of the owners as well 
as for the interests of the poor. He 
should have the pleasure of supporting 
the proposal of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir F, Thesiger), not for 
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the exclusion of Hobhouse’s Act from the | 

object for which it was originally intended, 

but from all such interference as this Bill 
roposed. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, everything de- | 
pended on the engagement that the right | 
hon. Baronet would so modify the Bill as | 
to make it palatable to all parties. He 
(Mr. Wilkinson) had never heard any ob- | 
jection in Lambeth to the system of single 
voting, though there had been objections 
made to other parts of the Bill. The 
Camberwell trustees objected to extend- 
ing the time for taking the poll and other 
matters; but not a word of objection 
against the system of single voting. So, 
likewise, the Camberwell guardians of the 
poor. He (Mr. Wilkinson) would be glad 
to see the system of voting by papers re- 
place the present system. 

Mr. PORTMAN said, he could confirm 
the statement made by the right hon. the 
President of the Board of Health, that 
his Bill was satisfactory to large proprie- 
tors in the metropulis. | 

Mr. G. BUTT said, he considered that 
it was important that the principle of 
voting should be ascertained before this 
Bill was proceeded with. The true princi- 

le of voting, as had been stated by the 

noble Lord the Member for Marylebone 
(Viscount Ebrington), was, that it ought 
to be regulated by the charge on property, 
and it would be monstrous to give to those 
who were not to bear the charge the power 
of fixing any amount of charge. The 
House must recollect that this was not 
like a case where the charge was leviable 
for one year, for it would be for the im- 
mense works properly contemplated by this 
Bill. The right hon. Baronet said the 
principle of single voting was the best for 
large towns, but he did not propose to 
apply that principle to small places. Why 
not? Why should not owners have the 
same facilities given them for protecting 
their property in the one case as in the 
other? It was most important that this 
clause, which was the foundation of the 
Bill, should be clearly understood, and he 
therefore hoped that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would postpone it until after he laid 
upon the table the Bill for the modifi- 
cation of Hobhouse’s Act, so that the 
House could see what was intended, and, 
do it justice, for he was certain it was the 
desire of the right hon. Baronet to act as 
fairly as possible. 

Sir BENJAMIN TALL said, if he 
intended in the slightest degree to alter 
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the principle of Hobhouse’s Act he would 
certainly have laid the Bill in question 
upon the table. What he had said with 
respect to single voting was not that it 
was good in one place and not in another, 
but that the plurality of voting might be 
applicable to some districts ; in large towns 
single voting was much better. He did 
not desire to prevent the landlords from 
voting if they bond fide paid the rates; 
but that was not so, for he had com- 
municated with some of the principal land- 
lords of the metropolis, who had express- 
ed themselves in favour of the Bill, and 
stated that they invariably had an agree- 
ment with their tenants with respect to 
the payment of the rates and taxes, and 
by the 169th clause agreements between 
landlords and tenants were not to be af- 
fected. The practical effect of giving 
votes in proportion to the value of the 
property would be that some of the largest 
parishes of the metropolis would be placed 
under the control of a few individuals. In 
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| St. Pancras, for instance, the bulk of the 


property was owned by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Lord Southamption, Lord Camden, and 
Lord Somers; in St. Marylebone, by the 
Duke of Portland and Lord Portman; 
Hanover Square district would be under 
the control of the Marquess of West- 
minster; and Paddington under that of 
the Bishop of London. The agreements 
to which he had referred principally re- 
lated to the sewerage rate, which was 
levied by a Commission appointed by the 
Crown, and they knew very well that 
Commission after Commission had failed 
for years past. The sewerage rate was 
leviable on the tenant, and, if he might 
use the expression, deductible from the 
landlord; but, inasmuch as every landlord 
in the metropolis had an agreement with 
his tenant, it would be destroying the 
principle of the Bill if he were to leave 
out the clause; but he would give this as- 
surance to show that he was desirous of 
acting with good faith—namely, that as 
soon as this Bill went through Committee, 
and before it came to a third reading, 
he would introduce the Bill containing the 
Amendments of Hobhouse’s Act to which 
he had referred, and would insert those 
Amendments into this Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the principal 
question was with respect to single voting 
and plurality of voting, and he did not 
think the objections on that head had been 
well met by the right hon. Baronet. If 
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it was in the other; but, in his view, it 
was precisely where the ratepayers were 
numerous that they ought to give the 
power of yoting in proportion to the value 
of the property, so as to create a fair 
balance of influence between the landlord 
and tenant. The right hon. Baronet had 
referred them to the 169th clause, pro- 
viding that agreements should not be in. 
terfered with; but the 138th clause pro- 
vided that the tenant should be allowed to 
deduct the sewerage rate from the rent. 
The right hon. Baronet had not met the 
objection that the right of representation 
would, by this measure, be severed from 
the power of taxation. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that if 
the great proprietors granted leases after 
the passing of this Bill they would take 
care that their tenants should still pay the 
rates and taxes. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, the de- 
finition of the word “ owner,’’ in the 
Public Health Act was the person re- 
ceiving for the time being the rack rents 
of the land. In hundreds of cases in the 
suburbs the ‘‘owner’’ of property, not 
occupying that property, had to pay the 
sewers rate, though by the Bill they would 
have no voice whatever in the appropria- 
tion of that rate. 

Mr. MALINS said, under the Vestry 
Act no man could have more than six 
votes, and he was perfectly satisfied with 
the law as it stood. He believed no one 
desired that the great landlords should 
have votes at all representing their in- 
terest, but they would be content to take 
the present limit of six votes. It was 
found a few years ago that the affairs 
of the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, of 
which he was an inhabitant, had passed 
under the management of the small trades- 
men, and that many abuses prevailed. The 
gentlemen of the parish took the matter 
in hand, and, by means of the plurality of 
votes they possessed, returned a certain 
number of themselves as guardians, and 
a marked improvement then took place in 
the parochial affairs. If the system of 
single votes were adopted this would be 
impossible, and the substantial inhabitants 
of the parish would be deprived of all 
voice in its management. Every man 
who occupied a house, however small, 
would have an equal right of taxing the 
parish as the man of the largest property. 
The principle was new, and it was, more- 
over, unjust; and it was so reasonable a 
man with larger property should have a 
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greater number of votes—to the extent at 
least of six—than a man of smaller pro- 
perty in the management of parochial 
taxation, that he (Mr. Malins) should sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
plurality of voting was the cause of dis- 
content in all the metropolitan parishes 
with which he was acquainted, and in his 
opinion nothing could more certainly ex- 
clude gentlemen from the management of 
parochial affairs than its existence in a 
parish. In all the cases of agreement 
between landlord and tenant with which 
he was acquainted it was covenanted that 
the occupying tenant should pay the rates 
and taxes. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, 
he was quite sure that the proposal of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) would not 
meet the objection which he (Sir F. Thesi- 
ger) made to this clause, which forced 
parishes to adopt Hobhouse’s Act whether 
they chose it or not. It was not only fair 
and just, but it was absolutely necessary, 
that there should be a plurality of votes, 
especially in large towns, to protect pro- 
perty. If plurality of votes were abo- 
lished in this instance, a blow would be 
struck at the principle in other instances 
—such as the Poor Law. He (Sir F. 
Thesiger) considered the question of such 
importance, that he should certainly divide 
the Committee on the clause. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
that some weight in the matter should be 
given to the feeling of the parishes. All 
the great parishes of the metropolis had 
agreed to adopt the Bill with certain modi- 
fications. It, therefore, beloved the Com- 
mittee to attend more to the wishes of that 
large portion of the population than to the 
anticipations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
the majority of his constituents were not 
satisfied to be compelled to adopt compul- 
sorily the provisions of Hobhouse’s Act. 
There was a meeting of ratepayers at 
Greenwich, at which dissent was expressed 
at the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He could not understand the mode 
of legislation in this case, because it ap- 
peared to him very strange to say, that 
though Hobhouse’s Act should be adopted 
in the Bill entirely, it should be completely 
nullified afterwards by a new Bill, which 
was to overturn all that had been pre- 
viously agreed upon. With great respect 
to the Committee, he would submit that 
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such a course of legislation would be ex- 
posing them to strong remarks on the part 
of those who were not thoroughly initiated 
in the way of legislating in that House. 
The best course for the Committee to 
adopt, in his opinion, was to frame a clause, 
whick should say that Hobhouse’s Act, 
with certain exceptions, should be adopted 
in the metropolitan districts. Several im- 
portant objections to Hobhouse’s Act had 
already been correctly enumerated, and 
the very first impediment to the working 
of Hobhouse’s Act was, the impossibility 
of getting a majority of those to vote who 
were clearly entitled to vote. This, he 
thought, might be remedied by a clause 
framed to meet that special difficulty. His 
opinion was, that property which was liable 
to be taxed for parochial purposes ought 
to have a proper voice in returning the 
vestrymen who had the power of making 
roads, sewers, &c., and charging the ex- 
pense by way of rate on that property. 
As far as this clause was concerned, he 
must oppose it, though most reluctantly, if 
made compulsory. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the clause stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 89; 
Noes 33: Majority 56. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 2 
to 19 inclusive. 

Clause 20. (Relates to the constitution 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works.) 

Mr, H. B. BARING said, he had pre- 
sented several petitions from different lo- 
ealities affected by the Act, protesting 
against the irresponsible powers of the 
Board, and praying that care might be 
taken to ensure the election of competent 
persons to be members of it. Unless this 
was done he was convinced that the Board 
would be at the mercy of their engineers 
and staff, and the only business they would 
have to do would be to register their 
works, He should rather approve of a 
Board of scientifie persons, appointed by the 
Crown, but he was afraid they were too 
much out of favour, He hoped that if 
the Board was to be constituted as pro- 
posed in this clause, the number of mem- 
bers would be reduced, say to fifteen mem- 
bers, they might be paid something like 
two guineas for their attendance each day, 
like the board of directors of railways, 
and be made responsible to their consti- 
tuents. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he had 
had a great many representations made to 
him with reference to this important clause. 
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He was quite ready to diminish the num- 
ber of members in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, but he could not consent to 
reduce it to so small a number as fifteen. 
He was sure that a Commission by the 
Crown would be most unsatisfactory after 
the fate of the many Commissions which 
had existed during the last few years. In 
order to make the Bill work well it must 
be put on such a basis as would ensure 
popular feeling in its favour, for people 
never would be satisfied to have their 
money expended unless they had some 
control over the expenditure. It should 
be understood that all this Bill did was to 
give the same powers to the ratepayers of 
the metropolis as were enjoyed by the 
ratepayers of provincial towns. He would 
candidly admit that this Metropolitan Board 
of Works could be greatly reduced in 
numbers, but he could not decide what 
the reduction should be until they had 
disposed of those sections of the Bill re- 
lating to the management of the sewers, 
He would, therefore, propose, that the 
clause which affirmed the establishment of 
such a Board should be agreed to, and 
clauses 21, 22, and 23, which related to 
the numbers, should be postponed, 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that, the principle of Municipal Boards 
being gencrally conceded, the next ques- 
tion to be considered was the number. 
He hoped his right hon, Friend would not 
reduce the numbers too much. The City 
Commission of Sewers was a very large 
body, and yet, as he understood, it worked 
very efficiently. The great bugbear seemed 
to be the payment. His right hon. Friend 
thought that the chairman should be paid 
highly, but others thought he should not 
be paid at all. That was, however, a 
matter the consideration of which might 
be postponed. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he agreed 
that time should be taken before the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) determined 
upon reducing the proposed number of the 
Metropolitan Board. He did not think 
the number was too large considering the 
extent of the metropolis, and the powers 
the Board would have to exercise. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he must 
strongly urge the expediency of establish- 
ing one central authority over the Com- 
missioners of Sewers. District Boards of 
management only served to create con- 
fusion and encourage extravagance. 

Mr. PERCY said, he was quite satis- 
fied that nothing would be done unless the 
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Metropolitan Board of Works were made 
as despotic as possible. 

Sm JAMES DUKE said, he thought 
that if the number of members of the 
central Board were curtailed the authority 
of the Board would be diminished, and 
great jealousies would be created in the 
various parishes. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
wished to propose an Amendment, the 
effect of which was to divide the proposed 
Board of Works into two Boards, one 
having authority north of the Thames, 
and the other having authority south of 
the Thames. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, it was 
the intention of the Commissioners that 
there should be only one Metropolitan 
Board, and he was of the same opinion. 
There were various reasons why there 
should be only one Board; the expense 
would be less than if they had two; and 
the Committee should consider in what re- 
spect the establishment of separate Boards 
would affect such questions as the embank- 
ment of the Thames, which had been be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
support the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. A. Pellatt), in defer- 
ence to the opinions of influential persons 
on the south side of the Thames. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he Jooked on 
this as one of the most important parts of 
the Bill. It proposed the appointment of 
a Board with an endless power of assess- 
ment, and the right to dispose of the 
money as it pleased. When they proposed 
to give them such extensive powers with 
regard to assessment, they ought, at the 
same time, to enable them to carry out the 
whole scheme of the drainage of the me- 
tropolis without limit. The metropolis was 
sick of Commissioners of Sewers ; but he 
must warn the Committee not to run into 
the other extreme of appointing a Board 
of Representatives which should prove 
equally extravagant in its expenditure and 
defective in its working. It appeared to 
him that there was a great want of the 
seientific element upon this proposed Board 
of Works. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, there could be no doubt that the 
system of sewers must be different on both 
sides of the Thames; and, therefore, the 
ratepayers on the south side had some 
foundation for their claim to a separate 
Board, and on that ground it might perhaps 
be desirable to have separate Boards. But, 
on the other hand, great inconvenience 
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would flow from having two Boards, and 
there could be no doubt that having one 
only would be much more economical. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that it 
was his intention to take the 20th clause, 
but to postpone clauses 21, 22, 23, and 
24, which determined the number of per- 
sons to be sent from the different districts 
to the central Board. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that if 
the management of the sewerage was to 
be placed under these thirty-six district 
Boards, they would be obliged to have 
thirty-six subsidiary staffs, which would be 
overpaid or underskilled, and probably 
both. If, however, they were to adopt the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Southwark, 
and have a second Board of Works, then 
they might leave to this Board the super- 
intendence of the sewerage on the south 
side of the Thames. The reason that he 
wished this Bill to be referred to a Select 
Committee was, in order that evidence 
might be taken as to the practical working 
of the hon. Member’s proposal, and in 
order that hon. Gentlemen might be made 
aware of the financial and engineering 
complications of the question of sewerage. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that it was impos- 
sible to argue this question as to whether 
there should be northern and southern 
Boards without looking at the powers 
which were to be given to those Boards, 
This was the most important part of the 
Bill, if they looked at the want in the 
metropolis of a system of arterial drain- 
age. Commission after Commission had 
failed to bring their minds and that of 
the public to agree as to what was to be 
done to get means for this purpose, and 
the way in which it was to be done. He did 
not think that this would be effected if 
they had too large a Board—for if they 
had, a great difference of opinion would 
arise, and there would not be sufficient 
executive power in the Board. In the 
arterial scheme in the present Bill they 
would have two difficulties to contend with. 
They would first have to get ratepayers 
sufficiently liberal to vote the required sum 
of money to carry out the scheme, and 
then the scientifie men employed by them 
must have sufficient consideration to fix 
upon a plan which would be approved of 
by the scientific men appointed by Govern- 
ment. With reference to the Motion be- . 
fore the Committee, he thought that in 
order to get the metropolis well drained 
they ought to have a Board with consider- 
able executive power, and that the greater 
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unity of action they had the greater chance | and if they had a single Board to super- 
they would have of something being well | vise all the drainage they would gain two 
done. For this reason he should vote for | advantages—unity of action and diminu- 
one Board for both sides of the water in- | tion of expense. He thought this was a 
stead of a Board for each side. question well deserving the attention of 
Mr. WILKINSON said, that, although | the right hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) ; for, 
the natural division of the metropolis was | if they gave the parishes the local manage- 
the Thames, and although some advan- | ment they desired, and, at the same time, 
tages might be obtained by having two! controlled their action by another power, 
Boards, yet he could net help thinking | the greatest inconvenience might ensue. 
that those advantages would be more than; Sim BENJAMIN HALL said, he could 
counterbalanced by want of unity. He | assure the Committee that this subject had 
agreed that it would add to the efficiency | been deeply considered, and the deliberate 
of the executive Board to put some limit-} conclusion arrived at was, that it was im- 
ation to the proposed number. | possible for one Metropolitan Board to 
Si JOHN SHELLEY said, that, | manage the district as well as the main 
speaking from his own experience as a “sewerage. It was their opinion that the 
Commissioner, he thought that it was im-| management should be based on represent- 
possible that one set of Commissioners ative Government. His only object was 
could execute properly the whole drainage to do that which would prove really bene- 
of the metropolis. No doubt the local ficial to the metropolis. If the small 
authorities considered that that provision tradesmen of the City of London were able 
which gave them the management of the to manage their 35wn drainage, he could 
district sewers was one of the most valu- not understand why the aristocratic vestry 
able in the Bill, but the overlooking of the of St. George’s, Hanover Square, should 
main and the connection of the district be unable to undertake the management of 
sewers was quite as much, he considered, the sewers of that district, which possessed 
as one Board could do. The noble Lord every facility for drainage. So successful 
behind him (Lord Ebrington) was appre- had been the management of the drainage 
hensive that under this arrangement there of the city that the number of deaths in 
would be a deficiency of science in carry-| that district was only twenty in 1,000, 
ing out the sewerage, but if they looked | while in other parts of the metropolis it 
to the city they found that a Board com- | was twenty-five, and sometimes thirty, in 
posed of tradesmen, assisted by efficient 1, 000. He had no objection to empower 
engineers, were able to carry out their | the Metropolitan Board of Works ‘~ take 
work i in a satisfactory manner, and he was | | upon itself the drainage of districts when 
at a loss to understand why a similar! the local authorities were unwilling to un- 
Board in St. George’s, Hanover Square, | dertake it. 
assisted by competent engineers, should}; Mr. APSLEY PELLATT then with- 
not do the same. As regarded the other | drew his Amendment, and the clause was 
side of the water, he would remark that | agreed to. 
the Commissioners had already determined | Clauses 21 to 24 were postponed. 
to carry out an arterial drain on the Sur-| Clause 25 agreed to. 
rey side, but, until some Bill of this sort} Clause 26 (Enacts that the Metropolitan 
passed, they had no power to purchase! Board shall nominate three gentlemen, 
Jand for the outfall, and consequently could | from whom the Secretary of State shall 
not move in the matter. They would, | select one as their Chairman.) 
however, have everything in readiness for Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
the operations of the body which was to|he saw no reason why the usual practice 
succeed them. should be departed from in the present 
Mr. WALPOLE said, the only argu-| instance. He thought the Board should be 
ment for giving the districts the control of | at liberty to appoint their own Chairman. 
the sewers was, that it would vest in them Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
local management, but, as had been point-| one advantage that would be gained by 
ed out by hon. Members, the 109th section | permitting the Board to select their own 
entirely superseded that power and vested | Chairman would be that they would in 
the control in the Metropolitan Board. | some measure consider themselves respon- 
The question was whether they might not | sible for the manner in which their Presi- 
obtain all they desired through the repre- | dent performed his duties. 
sentative system they were establishing,} Sim BENJAMIN HALL said, he was 
Mr, Henley 
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importance to their proceedings. He was 
sure that no one was more anxious than 
his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Bessborough) that the proceedings in that 
House should be carried on in a manner 


most anxious to avoid the appearance of 
Government interference, and as the clause 
was in no way connected with the principle 
of the Bill, he would be glad to dispose of 
it as the Committee might deem right. 


Clause postponed. befitting the House of Lords. His noble 
House resumed ; Committee report pro- | Friend would recollect that after the divi- 
gress. sion of last night had taken place, proxies 


were called, but by that time a large num- 
ber of Peers, who usually sat on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, had left 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that, as| without being aware that such was the 
one of the Commissioners, he must protest | intention of the Government. Now, the 
against the Bill, because he thought it | custom had always been—and he (the Earl 
would prove inoperative and disappoint his | of Malmesbury) considered himself some 
right hon. Friend and the country. He | authority upon the subject, because he had 
disapproved of portions of the money which | had the management of divisions in the 
the Commissioners were authorised to bor- | House for some years—for the party who 
row for the arterial drainage being devoted | had the majority of proxies, and were, 
to the purpose of this Bill. therefore, the most likely to call them, to 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask | inform the other side that such would be the 
for the opinion of Government with refer- | case. This had always been done in cour- 
ence to the application, under this Bill, of | tesy to the other side of the House, and for 
money which was voted for one purpose | the sake of regularity in their proceedings. 
being devoted to another. | The noble Lord who managed the division 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that/on the side of the minority was always 
the object of the present Bill was one of | informed by the noble Lord who managed 
great importance, and as they might }y | the division on the side of the majority 
possibility be visited by a recurrence of the | whether proxies would be called or not; 
calamitous disease of last year, he thought |and there could be no objection to such a 
that no measure which would tend to pre- | course being generally adopted. It ap- 
vent it ought to be neglected. The sum | peared, however, that yesterday, probably 
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Order for Committee read. 








of money to be devoted to the house sew- 
erage was a very small portion of that 
which the Commissioners were empowered 
to borrow for the arterial drainage ; and, 
as there would be means of recovering it 
from the owners of houses, the Govern- 
ment were inclined favourably to view the 
application of the money under this Bill. 

The House then went into Committee, 
when the various clauses were agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Brtts,—1* Infants’ Marriage ; 
Customs Duties. 
2 Intestacy (Scotland); Union of Contiguous 
Benefices in Cities and Towns Bill. 
3* Affirmations (Scotland). 


WAR WITH RUSSIA—DIVISION ON THE 
RESOLUTIONS—PROXIES. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY wished 
to call their Lordships’ attention to an oe- 
currence which took place in the House 
last night, and which was of material 





by accident, this custom was omitted by 
his noble Friend who managed the division 
on behalf of the majority, and his noble 
Friend, who managed for the minority was 
not, therefore, made aware that proxies 
would be called. The consequence was, 
that the division being a large one, and it 
taking five or ten minutes to clear the bar 
of noble Lords who were voting outside 
the House, those who first passed through 
the wicket quitted the House before the 
division was concluded; and it was then 
felt that it would be of no use to call 
proxies, inasmuch as they would not give 
a fair idea of the division on that side of 
the House, so far as proxies were con- 
cerned. Under these circumstances, he 
would strongly recommend to the Govern- 
ment that in future another custom should 
be followed, and that the doors should be 
kept closed until the division was conclud- 
ed. There was, he believed, an order of 
the House to that effect; and if it had 
been enforced last night, the confusion. 
that then took place and the omission of 
that (the Opposition) side of the House to 
call proxies would not have occurred. 


Tue Eart or BESSBOROUGH denied 
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that since he had managed the divisions on 
the Ministerial side of the House it had 
been the custom for the noble Lord who 
managed for the majority to give notice 
to the noble Lord who managed for the 
minority that it was his intention to call 
for proxies. On the contrary, the notice 
usually proceeded from the other side. 
What took place on the previous day was 
this. He entered as many proxies as he 
had, and his noble Friend who managed on 
the otiier side did the same; and it was 
clearly understood during the whole even- 
ing that proxies would be called. After 
the division, he and his noble Friend walk- 
ed up the House together, and when he 
had got just below the gangway he called 
out as loud as possible ‘** Proxies,”’ believ- 
ing that all Peers present heard what he 
said. He then went up near to the throne, 
in order to prevent Peers on that side of 
the House who had proxies from leaving 
the House. To his surprise, he saw a 
number of Peers on the opposite side leav- 
ing the House; but of course it was no 
business of his to prevent them. He then 
went to the table, but his noble Friend on 
the other side did net appear for a consi- 
derable time. He couid assure the House 
that he had not the slightest wish to act 
unfairly ; but no one could blame him for 
endeavouring to secure as large a majority 
as possible for his own side. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, there was 
not the slightest intention to throw any 
blame on the noble Ear! opposite. The 
fact was, that in accordance with the prac- 
tice of modern days—and he thought it a 
very useful practice—proxies were now 
seldom called for; and as they had become 
the practice rather than the rule, he 
thought it was very desirable that previous 
notice should be given when proxies were 
intended to be called for, rather than when 
not. At any rate, there should be a clear 
understanding between the two sides of the 
Hfouse on the subject, in order to prevent 
any future mistakes. He thought it very 
desirable to adopt the suggestion of his 
noble Friend, that the doors of the House 
should be closed while a division was go- 
ing on. 

Eart GRANVILLE also thought the 
suggestion of the noble Earl on this point 
well worth adopting. He was glad that 
any intention to impute blame to his noble 
Friend had been disclaimed. The noble 


Earl had said that the practice of calling 
proxies had now become very rare; and 
he could not help remarking that he could 


The Earl of Bessborough 
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hardly conceive circumstances in which it 
was more natural for the Government to 
eal! for proxies than in order to show, not 
only to the country, but to the whole 
world, that they had the support of a de- 
cisive majority of independent Peers on a 
question of great importance, and the 
effect of a defeat upon which must have 
been (as the noble Earl opposite had inti- 
mated on the previous evening), to substi- 
tute another Government in their place. 
He thought, when he saw noble Lords op- 
posite leaving, that they were of opinion 
that a majority of forty-four for the Go- 
vernment was sufficient for one evening, 
and they did not wish to swell that number 
by handing in proxies. However, the rea- 
son of what had taken place had now been 
satisfactorily explained, and it appeared 
that there had been a misapprehension 
with regard to proxies which he trusted 
would not happen again. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: After the ob- 
servations of the noble Earl, perhaps he 
will give notice whether he intends to call 
for proxies on Monday evening. 

Eart GRANVILLE: If the noble Earl 
divides the House, we shall unquestion- 
ably. 

Tne Eant or DERBY: That I cer- 
tainly shall; but I expect to have the 
pleasure on that occasion of dividing with 
my noble Friends opposite. 

Lord REDESDALE wished to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the pre- 
sence last night, contrary to their Lord- 
ships’ orders, of a large number of ladies 
in portions of the House not set apart for 
their reception, which was attended, he 
must say, with a very prejudicial effect to 
the general appearance of the House. The 
habit of surrounding a house of debate with 
that which was, no doubt, most beautiful, 
but which here was out of place, made 
their Lordships’ House look more like a 
casino than anything else, and was not 
advantageous to the discussions carried on 
there. He trusted that this would not be 
repeated, for he knew with respect to one 
noble Lord, who would have spoken last 
night, that he expressed an unwillingness 
to do so, on account of having to address 
their Lordships surrounded by an audience 
of that kind. In future he hoped the ad- 
mission of ladies would be confined to that 
part of the House to which they were pro- 
perly admitted by the orders of the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he remem- 
bered once seeing a French farce, in which 
an English Milord was the principal cha- 
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racter, and he was represented as objecting 
very much to the presence of ladies at din- 
ner, because he said they were displeasing 
to his eyes. Now, he never knew before 
this evening the original of that English 
Milord. He must also add, that he be- 
lieved all their Lordships had not the 
advantage which his noble Friend seemed 
to possess, by frequenting the casinos, of 
enjoying those views of the female sex 
which his noble Friend wished to deprive 
that House of. He, however, accepted 
with great pleasure his noble Friend’s 
satisfactory explanation why some of the 
speeches delivered on the other side of the 
House last night, were, in the opinion of 
the supporters of Ministers, much less 
effective than they usually were. 


Intestacy 


THE MAYNOOTH COMMISSION— 
EVIDENCE—EXPLANATION., 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY wished to 
be allowed to read a letter received by him 
from Dr. Twiss, and dated yesterday, in 
explanation of the alleged tampering with 
the evidence taken before the Maynooth 


Commission— 
19, Park Lane, May 14, 1855, 

*« My dear Lord—I was absent from London on 
Friday, but I have had an interview with Mr. 
Ifenry West since my return. Iam anxious that 
our secretaries should be relieved from the impu- 
tation of having been parties to any tampering 
with the evidence. The rule which we laid down, 
as you will remember, was, that the witnesses 
should have liberty to make formal alterations in 
the first transcript of their evidence, for the pur- 
pose of expressing their views more clearly or 
with greater precision, but not to introduce any 
substantial changes, and that if they desired to 
add explanations of importance, they should annex 
them as notes to their original evidence. I have 
every reason to believe that this rule was care- 
fully observed. The cases of Dr. Flanagan and 
Professor O'Hanlon were peculiar. The former 
gentleman was the first witness called before us, 
and his examination was avowedly conversational ; 
and in the course of it he was given to understand, 
when he expressed distrust of his memory, that 
he might refer to the books and documents in his 
possession as secretary to the trustees, and supply 
with the requisite accuracy, and in whatever form 
he pleased the necessary information. Professor 
O’Hanlon, the second witness, was not furnished 
with any written notice of his evidence to correct, 
but only with a printed proof; and not finding 
enough space in the proof to make his correc- 
tions, he wrote his evidence over again, copying 
the questions accurately, and embodying in his 
answers the corrections which he wished to intro- 
duce, The special attention of the Commissioners 
was called to this case by the secretaries, and it 
was not until a careful comparison of the two 
versions of evidence had been made by the Com- 
missioners themselves, that the corrected version 
was allowed to be set up in type. The other pro- 
fessors received written notes of their evidence, 
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and corrected them before they were set up in 
type. Some misapprehension, however, may have 
arisen from the party, whoever he may be, who 
has betrayed the trust of his employer in the 
printing office, in Dublin, having misunderstood 
the reasons why certain portions were struck out 
after being sct up in type.. It may be as well, 
therefore, to explain, that after the evidence had 
been received in its complete state, such portions 
of it as contained repetitions of unimportant de- 
tails were purposely struck out if there was no 
conflict of evidence, lest the appendix should have 
become so great in bulk as to deter the reader 
from its perusal, and thereby frustrate the object 
of its publication. With regard to the occur- 
rence of two territorial titles in the catalogue 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, I have 
no doubt that it is to be attributed to an unex- 
pected variation in Battersby’s Directory, our only 
available source of information which escaped de- 
tection from us, and the responsibility of which 
oversight the Commissioners must accept ; but it 
is only just to our Roman Catholic colleagues that 
it should be known that the Commissioners unani- 
mously decided to prevent, if possible, the use of any 
territorial title, and I had hoped that our work 
would have been irreproachable in this respect. 
As it is, I am happy to think that so few blots 
have been discovered in it. As to the circum- 
stance of one of our colleagues having submitted, 
on his own responsibility, some portions of the 
evidence to Dr. Cullen, as one of the visitors of 
the college, with a view to satisfy himself upon 
some conflicting statements as to doctrine, I was 
not made aware of it, any more than your Lord- 
ship, until after the Report had been settled and 
the Commissioners had concluded their sittings; 
so that, whether the statement against Dr. Cullen 
be correct or not, that he misused the confidence 
reposed in him in referring the matter to his supe- 
riors at Rome, the charge against our colleague as 
to the evidence ‘ having been cooked at Rome to 
make things pleasant’ cannot be substantiated. 
It may have been an act of indiscretion on his 
part to disclose any portion of the printed evi- 
dence prematurely, but I think it just towards 
him to declare that it had not the slightest in- 
fluence whatever upon the proceedings of the 
Commission, either in the evidence or in the 
Report.—I am, my dear Lord, yours very faith- 
fully, “Travers Twiss. 
‘*The Right Hon, the Earl of Harrowby, &c.” 


INTESTACY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion that this Bill be now read 
the Second Time, 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he hoped that 
a few observations would be sufficient to 
induce their Lordships to assent to the 
second reading of this Bill, the object of 
which was to assimilate the law of Scot- 
land, as regarded succession to personal 
property in case of intestacy to the law 
of England. By the law of England, if 
a man died leaving several children, and 
another child had before married and died 
leaving children, those grandchildren were 
entitled to the share of the grandfather’s 
personal property which the father would 
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have had if he had survived; but the law of | 
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from the organ of the Government in that 


Russia. 


Scotland worked a great injustice in such a| House, the President of the Board of 


ease; for if a father died in the lifetime of | Trade. 


the grandfather leaving children, they were | 
not entitled to any portion of their grand- 
father’s property, but it was all divided 
amongst the survivors of his sons and 
daughters. It was now proposed that 
that which was the law of England should 
in future be the law of Scotland also. 
Some years ago a Bill to remedy this in- 
justice had passed their Lordships’ House, 
but was lost in the Commons, but the pre- 
sent Bill had received the sanction of the 
Tlouse of Commons. There was one point 
of difference between the two laws wherein 
he thonght that of Scotland had the ad- 
vantage. In England, if a man died in- 
testate, leaving a large landed estate and 
personalty, the eldest son was entitled to 
the whele landed estate, and might also 
draw his share of the personalty; but in 
such a case in Scotland the heir had no 
claim on the personalty, unless he agreed 
to contribute the real estate, and let all 
the children share it alike. He begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday 
next. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

Tue Ear, or ALBEMARLE, in pur- 
suance of notice, rose to move to resolve, 
That it is the opinion of this House that, 
in order to bring the war with Russia to a 
speedy termination, it is necessary to re- 
strict the trade with that country by more 
efficient measures than any which have 
hitherto been adopted or announced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. In bringing 
forward this Resolution, he felt consider- 
able pain, because he found himself, for 
the first time in his life, at issue with those 
with whom he had politically acted for a 
quarter of a century. But, believing most 
conscientiously that this was a question 
either of speedy peace or of a bloody and 
protracted war, he should consider himself 
a traitor to his country if he did not use 
all his privileges as a Peer of Parliament 
to coerce his noble Friends into a course 





which he felt to be essential to the inte- 
rests of this great nation. About a fort- | 


night ago he had entered at considerable | 

length into this same subject, and he was | 

induced to adopt the present course of | 

taking the sense of the House upon this | 

question in consequence of the very unsa- 

tisfactory answer which he had received | 
Lord Campbell 


It was not without having given 
his very best attention to the subject that 
he had entered upon the course which he 
was now pursuing. He had endeavoured 
to understand upon what grounds Her 
Majesty’s Ministers justified the course 
which they had taken, and, with that 
view, he had looked to the opinions of the 
former President of the Board of Trade. 
It had been contended in another place 
that the blockade was ineffective. To 
prove that it was not so, however, returns 
of two different years were prepared from 
the tables of the Board of Trade; but, 
immediately that they were produced, the 
Gentleman who had originated the subject 
in another place pointed out the error of 
comparing all the imports of one year with 
half the imports of another year; and, as 
that was at once exposed, he (the Earl of 
Albemarle) confessed that he was some- 
what astonished to find that his noble 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade served up a réchauffée of the fal- 
lacies of his right hoa. predecessor. We 
had been assured that this was to be an 
effective blockade. If Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters could prove this to be the case, his 
occupation was gone; but, what he con- 
tended was, that let the Government make 
what arrangements they pleased, short of 
closing the land trade with the enemy, let 
there be the most effective sea blockade 
that could be instituted, it was all a mock- 
ery and a sham so long as the overland 
transit trade of Russian produce was al- 
lowed to go through the Prussian domi- 
nions. It appeared to him that it would 
be almost better to take the money which 
had been extracted from the pockets of 
the people and throw it into the sea, than 
to continue the farce of a sea blockade 
and a free transit of goods by land. He 
had received, just before entering the 
House, a letter from a gentleman con- 
nected with the Russian trade, and upon 
whose information he could place the firm- 
est reliance, who thus stated his views of 
the blockade and its effeet— 


“The Russian Government has now so organ- 
ised the means of interior communication to the 
rivers Niemen and the Vistula, and to the Prus- 
sian frontiers generally, that the whole of the 
produce of Russia is now directed to Prussia in 
lieu of to the ports of the Gulfs of Finland and 
of Riga. So perfect, indeed, are these means of 
transport that even those stocks of produce which 
had been hitherto retained in blockaded distant 
ports are now being transported. In a word, 
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henceforth our supplies of Russian produce will 
be limited to the extent of the production in 
Russia, the blockade being neutralised in toto.” 


At the breaking out of the war, to trade 
with the enemy was a violation of the com- 
mon law; it was a violation of the statute 
law; it was a direct contravention of the 
celebrated statute, the 25th Edward III., 
which made it treasonable ‘‘ to give aid and 
comfort to the King’s enemies in this realm 
or elsewhere ;’’ further, it was a violation 
of the maritime law, which was part and 
parcel of the law of nations, and entailed 
upon the subjects of either belligerent 
Power the liability to confiscation of their 
property. Such was the original law, and, 
though he was not disposed always to 
revere the wisdom of our ancestors, yet 
he thought that this enactment of Edward 
III. a wholesome one, and he maintained 
that war ought to be conducted upon war 
and not upon peace principles. Three 
weeks afterwards came that unhappy 
Order in Council by which in violation of 
all the principles on which a war ought to 
be conducted, the subjects of Her Majesty 
were permitted freely to trade with the 
enemy, subject only to certain small limi- 
tations which were of no material conse- 
quence, inasmuch as the blockade had 
been almost thoroughly delusive up to the 
present time. He contended that but for 
that Order in Council the transit trade of 
which he complained never would have 
taken place. Two-thirds of the products 
were intended for British ports; all, or 
nearly all the money with which the trade 
was carried on was British capital, and 
the small remnant of trade and capital 
which remained would certainly not have 
paid the expenses of land transit which 
the Russian Government incurred in order 
to further the important object of there- 
by sustaining the national credit of their 
country. No Englishman would have dis- 
obeyed the law if it had remained as it 
was before. He had a right to assume 
this, for although war was declared upon 
the 28th of March, and it was not till 
three weeks afterwards that the Order 
in Council was promulgated, yet not one 
British merchant had been found to make 
a single purchase in Russia during the 
whole of that period. He gave Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the fullest credit for 
good intentions; but he did say that a 
lax policy and the absence of ordinary 
forethought and energy on the part of the 
Government at that crisis, had done more 
mischief than the most active partisan- 
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ship. He concluded that Her Majesty’s 
Government had given ‘‘ aid and comfort 
to the Queen’s enemies’’ as effectually as 
that equivocal ally of ours had done, whose 
wavering vacillation and fraudulent neutra- 
lity had been so ably alluded to by a learned 
and venerable Peer whom he did not then 
see in his place (Lord Lyndhurst), He 
asserted that if Prussia had now a transit 
trade through her dominions, it was Her 
Majesty’s Ministers who had created that 
transit trade. Upon them rested the re- 
sponsibility. If Prussia had supplied the 
enemy with arms and munitions of war, 
he said that Her Majesty’s Government 
had supplied the enemy with the sinews of 
war. They had supplied him with those 
sinews in the shape of 10,000,000/7. to 
be paid for exports from his country. 
** We want the articles,”’ was, he believed, 
the shopkeeper reason which was given 
for this course of policy—at least he could 
draw no other inference from the speeches 
of either the late or the present President 
of the Board of Trade. He had already 
gone so much into this subject upon a pre- 
vious occasion, but it was one of such vital 
importance that he felt constrained to trou- 
ble their Lordships with some further de- 
tails with reference to it; but he must make 
a few observations upon our ability to bear 
the sacrifices which would be imposed upon 
us by acceding to the proposition whieh 
he had placed upon the paper. Take the 
first article of Russian produce—tallow ; 
and he thought that their Lordships hardly 
could be aware of what a very insignificant 
portion of tallow Russia contributed to this 
nation. England itself produced four times 
as much; and that fact, coupled with the 
manufacture of all those new substances 
with the nomenclature of which he had 
fatigued their Lordships the other evening, 
was sufficient to prove that all the fears 
upon that subject were utterly chimerical. 
Russia contributed only one-tenth to the 
stock of tallow in this country; but that 
one-tenth, insignificant as it was to us, was 
of vital importance to the enemy. He would 
mention here the subject of imperfect re- 
turns. it would be in their Lordships’ re- 
collection that he had observed, that there 
were whole returns made for one year, and 
half returns for the other. The week after 
his noble Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade made the comparison between the 
returns for the two years, a circular was" 
put into his (the Earl of Albemarle’s) 
hand, not prepared for Parliament, but 
for the trade itself. He spoke on the 


Russia. 
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27th of April, and that circular, which 
was dated the 7th of May, stated, that 
there had arrived that week 11,333 casks 
of tallow from Russia, and, with respect 
to hemp, that there was now a supply in 
England unprecedented in any former 
years. These facts showed the inefficacy 
of the blockade more eloquently than any 
figures he could give them, for it included 
Hungarian, Italian, and East Indian hemp. 
To show how easily substitutes for Russian 
products could be procured, he might men- 
tion that Mr. Noble, a broker of great ex- 
perience in East India fabrics, had inform- 
ed him, that in addition to this there is 
scarcely a week but that a sample of some- 
thing fresh of this nature arrives, and that 
within the last fortnight he had received 
from Mexico a most beautiful specimen 
of hemp. He (the Earl of Albemarle) was 
also told that the superintendent of the Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Kew had stated, that a 
number of new plants, which had recently 
been presented to him, all resolved them- 
selves into hemp, and that there existed in 
the India House a museum of the fibrous 
articles, the produce of plants indigenous to 
India, which would serve for the purposes 
of hemp. With respect to this particular 
article, he recommended to their Lord- 
ships’ perusal a work written by a friend 
of his, who sat in the other House—Mr. 
Gregson—upon Indian fabrics. He men- 
tioned this to show from how many diffe- 
rent sources we might obtain a supply of 
this article, besides the large stock al- 
ready brought into this country from Hun- 
gary and Italy. Among other fibrous pro- 
ducts of that country there was an article 
termed jute, and, when Mr. Noble first in- 
troduced it from the East Indies, he was 
greatly ridiculed by those who doubted 
whether its importation would ever yield 
a profit; but the consequence of its intro- 
duction had been that it now took its place 
regularly in the market, and in the latest 
return of imports he found it put down 
at 27,000 tons. Last night he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Capper, a gentleman who 
was the promoter of a Bill which lately 
eame before the House of Commons, and 
who had given much of his attention to 
the manufacture of jute into a fabric, a 
letter containing two specimens of the jute 
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it seemed that they were very slow to exe- 
cute the power which was vested in them, 
for they had taken just a year before 
they had given an answer to the applica- 
tion. He was assured by those who were 
conversant with the products of India, that 
the supply of hemp to be obtained from 
that country might be practically looked 
upon as inexhaustible, since nothing was 
better understood there than the cultiva- 
tion of hemp, but unfortunately it was at 
present only esteemed for its seed, which 
produced the intoxicating spirit termed 
‘*bang,”’ and they were told by some au- 
thor on India that the fibre was principally 
used for strappadoing refractory wives and 
strangling superfluous children. The best 
proof of the abundance of hemp in this 
country at present was the fact that its 
price was 30 or 40 per cent lower than it 
was last year. With respect to flax, he 
would now say nothing of that produced in 
England, but mention that he had obtained 
the official returns of flax grown in Ireland 
in 1853 and 1854, signed by the Registrar 
General, and he would refer to them to 
show what was the effect of an anticipa- 
tion of a state of war, and the discourage- 
ment its production had received when the 
Order in Council appeared three weeks 
after the declaration of war. The Regis- 
trar General stated, that in 1853 the in- 
crease of the acreage in Ireland sown with 
flax, as compared with the preceding year, 
amounted to 37,415 acres; whereas in the 
following year, after the Order in Council 
appeared, there was an actual decrease in 
the breadth of ground sown of 23,607 
acres ; and a gentleman, to whom he had 
alluded the c:her day, Sir J. M‘Neill, who 
had the previous year sown 600 acres, had, 
he was told, reduced that quantity to thirty. 
There was another document to which he 
would refer, and which he thought would 
have great weight with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, because it came from a quarter 
instrumental to the publication of the Order 
in Council—the flax spinners of Dundee. 
But his correspondent, to his eredit be it 
spoken, was not one of the deputation, 
which, it should be recollected, was rather 
troublesome to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Mr. Oliver Miller, of the firm of Miller 
and Brown, one of the largest and weal- 


Russia. 


in its original state, and in the condition to | thiest firms of flax spinners in Dundee, 
which it was reduced by a process of ma-| alluding to the subject of the substitutes 


nufacture, 
specimens referred to, which were handed 
round.| Mr, Capper had tried to get a 


[His Lordship produced the! for flax, stated— 


“This last year, or rather a month or two 
earlier, our wits were set to work to find out sub- 


patent from the Indian Government; but | stitutes for flax, and samples of fibre poured in 
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from all quarters; they were eagerly examined 
by all concerned. Experiments were made upon 
them, and some of them declared suitable for 
our staple trade. What followed? The overland 
trade through Russia was kept open, Archangel 
cleared of goods, and a fair average year’s im- 
portation of Russian fibres obtained. The sam- 
ples of fibres were thrown aside, and remain 
to this day unthought of.” 


That was another example of the mischief 
of interfering with international law. He 
had merely referred to a few of the docu- 
ments with which he had been furnished ; 
but, if their Lordships were not satisfied 
with what he had read, he could oceupy 
them an hour longer upon this prolific sub- 
ject. [A laugh.] That laugh convinced him 
that their Lordships were satisfied that the 
fear that no substitute could be found for 
the hemp, flax, and tallow, imported from 
Russia was a mere chimera. But, even if a 
real diffieulty in obtaining supplies of Rus- 
sian produce from other quarters existed, he 
was sure their Lordships would not allow a 
few casks of tallow or a few extra tons of 
hemp or flax to be put in competition with 
the blood of our countrymen, and the suf- 
ferings entailed on millions of our fellow- 
creatures by the war into which Europe 
had been plunged through the eruel and 
unfeeling policy of a tyrant. He had 
heard it said, and repeated, that it was 
nonsense for us to lose this trade—that 
Russia could do without its export trade to 
England, and did not eare for it. Was 
there any authority for that statement ? 
Was not the experience of history all the 
other way? He had stated, the other 
night, that the effect of stopping this 
trade would be that the rouble would fall 
in value, financial embarrassment would 
ensue, the Russian nobles would become 
discontented, and that the ultimate result 
would be a desire to put an end to a con- 
test which was attended by inconveniences 
so great. He need seareely remind their 
Lordships of an occurrence so familiar as 
that which, fifty-three years ago, happened 
to the ruler of Russia, in consequence of 
the stoppage of rents arising from the 
stoppage of the Russian export trade, 
nor, be it remembered with the conti- 
nent of Europe, for that Russia enjoyed, 
but the trade with this country. A few 
years later, up to the first half of the 
year 1807, the Emperor Alexander was 
our ally; but after the bloody battle of 
Friedland he put his name to the me- 
morable Treaty of Tilsit, by which he de- 
elared his adherence to the continental 
system of Napoleon—that system which 
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made him dispense with the trade of Eng- 
land. The nobles were not blind to the 
debtor and creditor account of that Treaty 
of Tilsit. They knew perfectly well that 
the Emperor might gain a slice of Finland 
and a slice of Prussian Poland; but they, 
as under the reign of Paul, would be de- 
prived of half their rents by the loss of 
the export trade. What did they do? 
When M. Savary (the French Ambassador) 
appeared at St. Petersburg they sent him to 
Coventry—they would not let him a house 
suitable to his dignity, and they never ad- 
mitted him as a guest into their own private 
residences. Distress and ruin went on in 
the Russian kingdom, and, in 1809, the 
decline of the rouble was so great that, all 
powerful as Napoleon was then, Russia was 
inclined to break the treaty. Prince Har- 
denberg, the Prussian Minister in Russia, 
in his ‘* Memoires d’un Homme ad’ Etat,” 
writing upon the effect of the continental 
system on Russia, used these words— 

** Le systéme continental ruinait en Russie et 
les particuliers et l’état ; la baisse du papier mon- 
naie se faisait sentir & tous, et principalement 


au gouvernement comme le plus grand des con- 
sommateurs,” 


An argument often urged, which he would 
anticipate, was, that if we did not use tie 
Russian exports somebody else would; but 
the truth was, other countries would not 
because they did not want them. That is, 
they did not want them in the _politico- 
cconomie sense of the word; there was no 
effective demand for them. Before a new 
trade could be established, either Russia 
would have ceased to be a nation, or she 
would be at peace with us. Finding that, 
even with the help of the whole Continent, 
Russia could not make up the loss of the 
English trade, on the 10th of December, 
1810, the Emperor Alexander issued an 
ukase which discouraged the merchandise 
of his friends, the French, and encouraged 
in every possible way the merchandise of 
his enemies, the English. The conse- 
quence was, that 200 English vessels, 
under the flag of Teneriffe, went into the 
Russian ports of Riga, Revel, and St. 
Petersburg, discharged their cargoes, and 
received in return Russian products; and, 
in 1811, a few words from the Annual 
Register would show the effect that had 
been produced by this relaxation. The 
Annual Register of 1811 says— : 

“ The trade with Great Britain had been highly 
advantageous to the Russians, and many of the 
nobility derived a great share of their incomes 
from the sale of products of which this island 
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was the principal market. The state of hostility 
between the two countries was therefore gene- 
rally unpopular.” 


Their Lordships knew perfectly well what 
happened. In 1812 Napoleon threatened 
to march into Russia with 650,000 men. 
But the Emperor preferred, as the lesser 
evil of the two, the invasion of his coun- 
try to losing his excellent customers the 
English. He hoped that fact would be 
appreciated by the Government now. The 
half blockade now maintained was just 
sufficient to prevent the honest and honour- 
able merchant from engaging in the trade, 
but not so effectual as to prevent adven- 
turers from running the risk. He would 
give an instance, of which he did not think 
his Friends on the Treasury bench were 
quite aware. Before the late Conferences 
at Vienna, and at a time when peace was 
expected, a number of speculators entered 
into contracts with Prussian houses for 
Russian produce, to be paid for at the ter- 
mination of the war, and pending the Con- 
ferences such negotiations were very com- 
mon. Upon these transactions the spec- 
ulator paid in advance never less than 
one-half, sometimes two-thirds, and not 
unfrequently the whole of the first pur- 
chase money. The price of crown flax in 
England was 521. per ton; in Archangel 
it was 271. per ton; it was brought to 
England for 7l. more, which included 
freightage, insurance, and other incidental 
expenses, and that made its cost 34/. per 
ton. There was 18/. over, or, in other 
words, 50 per cent interest for the spe- 
culation if it sueceeded. If it did not suc- 
ceed; then there was 18/. for land trans- 
port through the Russian dominions, the 
whole of which would then find its way into 
Russian pockets. Neither the country nor 
the Government could form any concep- 
tion of the extent to which these specula- 
tions prevailed. He had nothing to say 
for the morality of the speculators. Per- 
haps they might be troubled with a few 
twinges of conscience when they remem- 
bered that, while they were enriching 
themselves, they were enriching also the 
bitter enemies of their country; but he 
was afraid the still small voice would be 
hushed altogether by the prospective 50 
per cent, and confused notion that the Go- 
vernment stood in the position of particeps 
criminis by conniving at the existence of 
this illicit traffic. With respect to the 


speculations that had been entered into 
with regard to the effect that had been 
produced in the value of the rouble, he 
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thought that any reason but the right had 


been assigned. He admired the ingenuity 
more than the ingenuousness of these ar- 
guments. They reminded him of a worthy 
alderman after a City feast, who attributed 
his horrible dyspepsia, not to the enormous 
quantity of turtle he had eaten, but to his 
having imprudently taken a wineglass of 
cold water. In a despotic country like 
Russia the Government was the merchant, 
and had always sought to maintain the 
credit of the country, and to keep up the 
rouble at the proper figure consistent with 
that credit. The rouble at the breaking 
out of the war was at 38d., or at par; 
but when war was proclaimed the mer- 
chants conceived that the war would be 
carried on as all previous wars had been, 
namely, that the trade would be stopped, 
the rouble fell from 38d. to 32d. The 
Russian Government did all they could 
to prevent the evil by prohibiting the 
exportation of bullion, and so far they did 
right for themselves; but this would have 
been of no avail, if the Queen’s Govern- 
ment had not come in to the rescue, and 
lent their aid and comfort to the Queen’s 
enemies in their hour of distress. The 
Order in Council of the 15th of April ap- 
peared, trade was reopened by the British 
merchants, and the rouble came up to the 
value it had before possessed, or very 
nearly so—it rose to 353d. or 37d. The 
accession of Viscount Palmerston to the 
Premiership led to the anticipation that 
vigorous measures would be adopted. The 
very name of Palmerston spread dismay 
in St. Petersburg, and frightened the 
Russians out of their wits. The alarm 
was not allayed when, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, the Court Circular contain- 
ed the announcement that an Order in 
Council, using the ominous words of the 
25 Edward III. in prohibiting intercourse 
wi‘h the Queen’s enemies. The informa- 
tion was telegraphed to St. Petersburg, 
and caused a panic; the exchange fell, 
and universal gloom pervaded the com- 
mercial circles of the Russian capital. But 
of our noble Premier, the bark was worse 
than his bite. It was soon discovered that 
this Order in Council was only directed 
against some contract for machinery, the 
rouble returned to a price which bore about 
the same proportion to our public credit 
at 89—the present price of our own funds. 
He could not help thinking that Ministers 
had never been sufficiently impressed with 
the important weaponwhich was to be found 
in the influence of the Russian exports upon 
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the Russian finance. The rise and fall of 
the rouble troubled the Russian Govern- 
ment more than Sebastopol. They ex- 
pected a drain of bullion, but they were 
reassured by our Order in Council, from 
which they learnt. that, while with one 
hand we were ready to put a match to 
a cannon, we were also ready to sow gold 
broadcast among them with the other. It 
was with this impression that the Russian 
Government turned their attention to see 
if they could not injure us. They found 
that the export trade in flax, hemp, tallow, 
and bristles were just sufficient to keep the 
exchangeable value of the rouble up to the 
credit point, and that was enough. But 
there was another export—that of corn; 
and an ukase appeared by which the Em- 
peror, with the view of distressing us, pro- 
hibited the exportation of grain. By the 
mercy of Providence a plenteous harvest 
saved us from the calamity which this pro- 
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countries which produced them—in the 
different articles which were supplied from 
Russia. He was prepared to make a 
liberal allowance in these certificates of 
origin for what each of these countries 
used, and he would not advance the certi- 
ficate of origin beyond that quantity. He 
was, indeed, prepared to give up the certi- 
ficate of origin for argument sake. His 
remedy was this. Reverse the orders in 
Council and prohibit the importation of 
goods of Russian origin or of goods partly 
composed of Russian-grown produce, and 
throw all the onus of proof upon the im- 
porter here in England, and you will im- 
mediately stop the whole of the trade be- 
tween this country and Russia direct or 
indirect. Let neutral flags make neutral 
cargoes, but let the importer of goods bear- 
ing a Russian aspect be told, that he must 
prove his case, and that he must show 
to the satisfaction of the Custom-house 


hibition might have brought upon us; but authorities that the goods imported were 


who, looking at the inclement weather which 
up to the very moment he was addressing 
their Lordships had not yet changed, could 


think without apprehension of the possi- | 


ble consequences of that attempt of the 
Emperor of Russia to inflict the maximum 
injury upon us, and the minimum injury 
upon his own subjects? Their Lord- 
ships would do well to remember the old 
schoolboy maxim, Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri. Let us adopt the Russian policy, 
and inflict the maximum injury upon the 
enemy and the minimum injury upon our- 
selves. Now a few more words to those 
he (the Earl of Albemarle) had addressed 
to the House on a former occasion on the 
subject of certificates of origin. He be- 
lieved they would be effective, and several 
correspondents had favoured him with plans 
for rendering them still more so; but ad- 
mitting that they would not answer the 
purpose of shutting out Russian produee— 
admitting that he made his noble Friend 
the President of the Council a present of 
them—admitting that they were not worth 
a sixpence, he thought we could do with- 
out them. The trade with Russia was in 
the hands of so few merchants, and they 
were men of such capital and standing, 
that he felt confident if the Government 
would rescind the Order in Council he 
would be content even with a certificate 
of origin drawn up by the Emperor of 
Russia himself. He had returns which 
showed how insignificant were the con- 
tributions of the Hanse Towns, the Prus- 
sian dominions, and Holland—the only 
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the growth of a neutral State. Any 
broker in England practically acquaint- 
ed with the subject would be readily en- 
abled to discriminate between Russian 
and Prussian goods; and his own firm 
conviction was, that if the plan he had 
shadowed forth were adopted it would ope- 
rate effectually in crippling the trade of 
Russia. Indeed, he believed the effect 
would be instantaneously felt, and that the 
greatest advantages would accrue to this 
country in the war in which it was en- 
gaged. There was now only one other 
point which he was desirous of impressing 
upon their Lordships, and he did so with 
the hope that the observatiuns he might 
make would go beyond that House. There 
was an impression abroad—and he was 
not certain that it had not been confirmed 
by the statement of a Minister of the 
Crown—that there were two parties in 
Russia—the peace party and the war 
party. The war party was said to consist 
of the Muscovite noblemen, and the peace 
party of the Germans of the conquered 
provinces. Now, he believed the contrary 
to be the fact—he believed the fact to be 
that the Muscovite noble was the real 
friend of peace, as he naturally would be, 
inasmuch as the whole burden of the war 
was thrown upon him, but that the case 
was different with the German party, who, 
having little or nothing to lose, had no~ 
interest in peace, though they had a great 
interest in war. They felt that the mo- 
ment the war was over their occupation 
would be gone, and they were therefore 
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the real enemies of this country in the 
present war, Having been the originators 
of the war, they were now doing their ut- 
most to prosecute it, and they would pre- 
vent a peace from being concluded as long 
as they had the power to de so. At the 
head of this German clique stood Count 
Nesselrode, and leagued with him were the 
Luders, Osten-Sackens, and Dannenbergs, 
and others whose name was legion. They 
were the men who were the real enemies 
of peace and civilization, and he hoped 
that the knowledge that they were detect- 
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carried out, he must be permitted to re- 
mark that at the breaking out of the war 
the greatest part of the produce of Russia 
lying in her ports ready for exportation 
was, in point of fact, the property of Eng- 
lish and French, rather than of Russian 
subjects. He admitted that the blockade 
of the ports of the Black Sea had been 
not only imperfect, but might almost be 
said to have barely existed ; but, as he had 
mentioned before, the reason was that, 
though strict orders were issued to effect 
la blockade, in consequence of erroneous 





| 
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ed would find its way somehow or other | views the English and French Admirals 
into Russia, That there was such a thing | conceived that the blockade was to be in- 
as fanaticism in Russia could not be stituted by blockading the Bosphorous 
doubted for a moment, but the way to deal | alone; the legality of a blockade of this 
with it would be to place the country in a; nature was declared by the Government 
state of isolation, and thereby cripple its | to be untenable. The matter having been 
finances, show the population that the referred to the Governments of England 
enemy of the Czar, the noble and the serf,| and France, orders were issued for a 
was the German foreigner; and if the, more effective blockade of the ports of the 
Russian people were shown that the cry of | Black Sea, and the reason why it was not 
the Church being in danger proceeded | so effective as it might otherwise have been 
from a foreigner and a heretic, who cared was, that by the time the orders arrived, 
for nothing but the plunder which he would | the season was so far advanced that the 
gain from the continuance of the war, that | whole of the fleets of the two nations were 
was the way to cure their fanaticism and entirely occupied in assisting and superin- 
there would soon be a loud call for putting _ tending the embarkation of the troops from 
an end to the war. Sixty millions of people | Varna to the Crimea, But, notwithstand- 
could not live upon fanaticism alone, and ing the imperfect blockade of the Baltic 
the Czar of Russia would be driven to take | and the Black Sea, the trade of Russia had 


his choice between anarchy and peace. 
Moved, to Resolye— 


“ That it is the opinion of this Iouse that in 
order to bring the War with Russia to a speedy 
termination, it is necessary to restrict the Trade 
with that Country by more efficient measures than 
any which have been hitherto adopted or an- 
nounced by Her Majesty’s Government.” 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he most entirely concurred with his noble 
Friend as to the importance of the object 
which he had in view; he concurred in 


the great importance of doing all in their | 


power to restrict and, if possible, to de- 
stroy the trade of Russia; but, as far as 
he could understand it, he did not agree 
with his noble Friend in the means by 
which he proposed te effect that object. 
The noble Earl had spoken as though the 
trade with Russia had bven in no way in- 
terfered with by the efforts which had been 
made to blockade the ports of that country 
during the past year. He (Lord Stanley 


of Alderley) was not about to enter into 
details, because he had already done so 
upon a former oceasion, but, in order to 
show their Lordships the way in which the 
blockade of the enemy’s ports had been 
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| been reduced between 50 and 60 per cent, 
‘even giving her the benefit of the excess 
of exportation from Prussia, though there 
| was no reason why it should be considered 
that that excess of exportation had con- 
| sisted entirely of Russian produce. The 
| noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Hardwicke) 
had declared that the measures adopted by 
| the Government had not affected the com- 
, Merce of Russia, but had only transferred 
| it to Prussia, and that no injury had been 
‘inflicted in this way upon the Russian na- 
tion. A statement which he held in his 
hand, however, would show the effect which 
the blockade of last year had had, and 
would prove that the result must live in 
the memory of the population of Russia. 
The communication to which he referred 
was dated Berlin, May 5:— 


“The inhabitants of the islands along the Rus- 
sian coast of the Baltic are described as having 
made all preparations for quitting their exposed 
dwelling-places, and retiring to some distance in 
the interior of the continent. Oesel and Dagoe, 
which are the largest, have the most to lose, more 
particularly the capital of the former, Arensburg, 
which still boasts a considerable market for tim- 
ber, which in former days was still more flourish- 
ing than at present, The island of Nargen, off 
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Revel, is already desolated and deserted. The 
forest that formerly furnished the inhabitants with 
firewood for the winter was burnt last autumn, in 
consequence of taking fire accidentally, about the 
time our countrymen quitted theisland. The Em- 
peror has commanded that henceforth a highway 
toll shall be levied on all vehicles travelling on the 
road from Engelhardshoff, by way of Riga and 
Mittau, to the Courland frontier; the amount 
levied is for the benefit of the Courland and Lif- 
land nobility and the town of Riga, This impost 
is described as varying from 4 to 1} silver copecs 
for every ten wersts (about six English miles). 
It was reckoned that this would fall very heavily 
on the commercial interests of the place, the whole 
trade being carried on by land, and just now very 
brisk,” 


So that the Emperor of Russia, who, they 
were told, was to be at once coerced by a 
diminution in the trade with this country, 
which was described as being so important 
to him that if the small quantity which now 
came through Prussia were put a stop to, 


he would fall down at our feet—the Em- | 
peror of Russia had so little regard for that 
trade that he did not hesitate to put an_ 
additional tax upon every vehicle passing | 


along the road by which the produce of 
Russia was to be conveyed to Prussia. A 
great part of the exports of Russia con- 


sisted of corn, and it was to be supposed, | 


that a diminution in the amount would have 
a most injurious effect on the revenue of 
the Russian nobles; nevertheless, the Em- 
peror of Russia had put a prohibition on the 
export of corn, and seemed to feel, there- 
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bour without being taken by the cruisers 
of both nations. Another Order in Coun- 
cil, which seemed to have raised the ire of 
the noble Earl, was one the effect of which 
was said to be to allow English subjects to 
trade with the foreigner. Now, the Order 
in Council of the 15th of April, 1854, to 
which he supposed the noble Lord referred, 
no doubt did permit all vessels under a 
neutral or friendly flag to import all goods 
and merchandise whatever, to whomsoever 
they might belong, and allowed British 
subjects freely to trade with all places, 
wherever situated, which were not in a 
state of blockade. The only effect of these 
Orders in Council, however, was, that the 
English Government waived their rights 
with respect to enemy’s property on board 
neutral ships, and made it legal for them 
to bring enemy’s property and dispose of 
it without being liable to confiseation. Sup- 
pose, however, these Orders in Council 
were rescinded, what would his noble 
Friend propose to do? The noble Lord 
would then call upon the Government to 
insist upon searching every vessel which 
came out of a Prussian harbour, and to 
' arrest and seize all property found on board 
those vessels which the owner could not 
disprove was Russian produce. But merely 
rescinding your Orders in Council was not 
sufficient to do this. By the Customs’ laws 
of this country all manufactured articles— 
and a very slight process was necessary to 


Russia. 





fore, that the reduction in the revenue of give them this character—were considered 
the Russian nobles, which would follow that | the produce of the country from which they 
prohibition, was not likely to be extremely | were exported, and he was afraid that the 
injurious. The noble Lord had referred to' mode of meeting the difficulty by a certifi- 
a certain order in Council, which he said cate of origin would be entirely illusory. 
ought to be rescinded; but what was that His noble Friend had stated that the re- 
order? It was one issued because every-| turns quoted by him (Lord Stanley) on a 
body felt that it was impossible to insist former occasion were ‘‘ cooked’’ and were 
upon all the rights to which the British | entirely fallacious. Now, he was at a loss 
Government laid claim. We were engaged | to understand in what respect those docu- 
in war in concert with an ally who enter-| ments were wanting in correctness ; but 
tained different views about the right of his noble Friend a few days ago had moved 
search and about the laws regarding neu- | for returns which he now held in his hand, 
trals. The British Government, there- | showing the importations of hemp, flax, and 
fore, waived—though they did not aban-' tallow, the three principal articles of Rus- 
don—the right to which they laid claim! sian produce, received through the Prus- 
—namely, that by which all goods of sian ports in the first four months of the 
an enemy found on board a neutral ship last three years. With regard to hemp, 
were confiscated. Considering the posi- | the increase was certainly very large, In 
tion of Russia, he did not know that the first four months of 1853 the importa- 





there was any great generosity in doing 
this, because Russia presented an im- 
mense inland territory with comparatively 
a small seabord, and we might blockade 
every port she possessed, so that not a 
single eraft could show its nose out of har- 


tion from Prussia was 227 ewt. ; in 1854, 
323 ewt.; and in 1855, 42,745 ewt. But, 
on comparing the whole amount exported 
from Prussia during the last year, and 
| allowing it to be placed to the account of 
Russia, he found that, so far from the 
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imports of the first four months of this 
year representing one-third of the amount 
usually imported in a year, it did not re- 
present one-fourth, or even one-sixth ; so 
that there was every reason to think that 
the quantity of this article imported from 
Russia was diminishing and not increasing. 
The next article was flax, the importation 
of which he found by this return was only 
12,423 ewt. during the first four months 
of the present year, while in the corre- 
sponding period of 1854 it was 58,518 
ewt. ; and in 1853, 47,617 ewt. ; so that, 
so far as the export of that article through 
Prussia was concerned, instead of increas- 
ing, the trade had been reduced by nearly 
one-fourth. With regard to tallow, the 
importation from Prussia during the first 
four months of 1855 was 144,035 ewt., and 
in the corresponding period of 1854, 3,694 
ewt. —certainly a considerable increase. 
As regarded flax, the actual decrease in 
the export from Russia, taking into account 
all export through Prussia, amounted to 
no less than a decrease of about 52 per 
cent. He felt bound to apologise to their 
Lordships for having so long trespassed on 
their time, but he could assure them and 
the country, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt as strongly as the noble Earl 
who had brought forward these Resolutions 
could feel, the great importance of crip- 
pling the trade of Russia and of keeping 
up a blockade with all the energy and 
strictness that could be shown by the naval 
forces of this country. He was satisfied 
that the commanders of the maritime 
forces of the country would establish a 
strict and effective blockade of Russian 
ports and that the seaboard export trade 
of Russia would be annihilated. With re- 
gard to that portion of the trade of Russia 
which oozed out through Prussia, he saw 
so much difficulty—on account of the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing that which was 
Russian produce from that which was 
Prussian—in devising any scheme which 
should put an end to it, that he feared to 
attempt it would be to inflict the maximum 
of injury upon ourselves for the minimum 
of injury inflicted on Russia. For these 
reasons he did not think that it would be 
prudent to adopt any other step beyond 
that of establishing and enforcing n effec- 
tive blockade. 

Lord RAVENSWORTH said, the 
noble Lord had admitted the importance 
of the discussion and he fully concurred 
with him in that admission, and, therefore, 
could not withhold his thanks from the 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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noble Earl who had brought it forward for 
having given their Lordships an opportu- 
nity of considering a matter which had so 
important a bearing on the question of 
peace and war, and upon the trade and 
commerce of this country. The real point 
involved in the Resolution of the noble 
Earl, it appeared to him, was how effee- 
tually to cripple the trade of Russia, and 
the question to be decided to-night was, 
whether all had been done that it was 
possible to do to effect that object. The 
noble Lord who had just addressed the 
House had been somewhat guilty of incon- 
sistency in admitting the importance of 
this subject, but at the same time leading 
their Lordships to suppose that the value 
of the trade of Russia so carried on through 
neutral ports was not so great to the 
Power with which we were at war as those 
who took a different view of the subject 
were disposed to believe. He could not, 
he confessed, understand how far the noble 
Lord meant to assert that it was of com- 
paratively trifling importance that we should 
continue to permit Russia to export the 
greater part of her produce through Prus- 
sia ; but he thought he might assume that 
it was of importance to Russia as afford- 
ing an outlet for her produce, which in a 
large measure provided her with resources 
for carrying on hostilities against us. In 
the present and previous discussions which 
had taken place on this subject he con- 
sidered that two points had been establish- 
ed. The first was, the utter and entire 
absence of any efficient blockade of the 
ports ot the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azoff. The second was, the evasion of 
the blockade of the Baltic by means of the 
land traffic through neutral ports. Those 
two points were established ; and he might 
therefore assume that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were not indifferent to their im- 
portance. With regard to the second 
point, an able political article had appeared 
in one of the newspapers, which, after 
pointing out the advantage to Prussia from 
Russian produce being exported through 
her ports, went on to show that as long 
as she possessed that advantage it was 
seareely possible for her to depart from 
a position of neutrality. It was, therefore, 
in his opinion, a matter of serious import- 
ance that they should consider whether 
means could not be devised for reaching 
the Russian trade so carried on indirectly 
through the neutral ports of Prussia. The 
value of that traffic could scarcely be di- 
minished in the eyes of their Lordships by 
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the figures which the noble Lord had cited, 
and, so far from being of little importance, 
all the best authorities concurred in the 
estimate that last year it had amounted to 
10,000,000/7. sterling. The noble Lord 
had urged that the Government had taken 
all the means in their power to repress it 
by a strict blockade. That might be so ; 
but there were two opinions held on the 
subject of blockade, which it would be well 
to consider. The more rigid political 
economists and freetraders, including Mr. 
Ricardo, who had published an able 
pamphlet on the subject, urged that the 
whole question of blockade in these days 
of free trade and national intercourse, 
ought to be considered as utterly useless 
and obsolete, and they urged that it would 
be wiser to put aside all notions of block- 
ade, and permit the same intercourse, as 
far as regarded commerce, as existed in 
time of peace. It might be deemed obtuse 
and old-fashioned to make the assertion ; 
but he could not help thinking that the 
principle of free commercial intercourse 
with a country with which we were at war 
was as absurd and untenable as for a 
country to attempt to carry on a great war 
with a peace establishment. But the Go- 
vernment had taken the medium course 
between these two extreme opinions ; and 
he must say, with all respect for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that that appeared to 
him to be by no means the safest course, 
but one which, on the contary, had led to 
great inconvenience to our commerce and 
disappointment to our merchants, while it 
had tended to the advantage of the enemy 
and the profit of the neutral trader. What 
the Government were now urged to do was, 
to take a step further in their own direc- 
tion, and, instead of being content with 
the means they had hitherto adopted for 
destroying the enemy’s trade, to take 
other measures which would render that 
blockade what it was not, really efficient. 
One argument had been used by those 
who consider the whole question of block- 
ade useless, which he must admit was 
logically used. They said that unless you 
had a complete blockade you could only 
deprive your own merchants of the ad- 
vantages they before enjoyed from the 
enemy’s trade, while you left it free to 
neutral ships to carry on that trade with- 
out impediment and to the advantage of 
the enemy, so that in such a case it might 
be urged that the expense and trouble of 
a blockade were all thrown away. The 
noble Lord the President of the Board of 
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Trade, in answering the noble Earl, as- 
serted that ‘here had been a reduction of 
the exports of Russian produce, and read 
some returns which supported, although 
he (Lord Ravensworth) must say in a very 
small degree, the assertion of the noble 
Earl. The President of the Board of 
Trade argued that a diminution of Russian 
produce had taken place. Perhaps it had; 
but was that any reason why it should not 
be still further reduced ? [Lord Stantey 
of ALDERLEY: I spoke of the trade through 
Prussia. ] The Russian trade flowed through 
Prussia; but he contended that so far from 
there having been any diminution, there 
had been an enormous increase by the 
overland carriage of produce from Russia 
to neutral ports. The noble Lord had 
referred, as a proof of diminished exports, 
to the prohibition placed by the Emperor 
of Russia on the exportation of corn from 
Russia; but the fact was, the Em- 
peror wanted that corn kept in the country 
to feed the immense armies he had raised. 
But to show the importance of this indirect 
trade to Prussia, he would read a return 
as to the manner in which that Power had 
availed herse!f of the Order in Council of 
August, 1854, which permitted Russian 
produce to be imported into this country 
in neutral bottoms. In the year 1853 the 
exports of tallow from Prussia were 54,000 
ewt.; in 1854 they were 253,205 ewt. Her 
exports of hemp in 1853 were 3447 ewt., 
and in 1854 they were 566,220 ewt. Her 
export of flax in 1855 were 242,383 ewt., 
and in 1854, 667,879 ewt. Her exports 
of flax and linseed in 1853 were 57,848 
quarters, and in 1854, 116,227 quarters. 
He thought these figures sufficiently proved 
the value of that export trade to Prussia, 
and so long as that trade was carried on 
through Prussian ports, so long would the 
war be popular and profitable to Prussia ; 
and so long would that country resist any 
attempt by diplomacy, or any other means 
we could use, to bring her into that great 
European alliance on which we must de- 
pend for diminishing and controlling that 
colossal Power with which we were at war. 
Having shown the extent and value of the 
trade through neutral ports, he would now 
direct the attention of their Lordships to 
the mode by which that trade might be 
restricted. He simply should propose that 
Her Majesty should be advised to impose a 
duty of from 20 to 25 per cent ad valorem 
on all cargoes of Russian produce imported 
into this country in ships of whatever na- 
tion from all ports in the Baltie and Black 
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Sea. He could see no sort of objection to | 
such a proposition. We were at war with a | 
great Power, and with that Power a great 
trade was carried on. It was our interest | 
at once to choke that trade in their own | 
ports, if possible, and if we could not| 
blockade their ports effectually, we could | 
impose a duty on cargoes coming from | 
these ports, while, if not equivalent to a 
prohibition, would throw an additional bur- | 
den on Russia, tend greatly to restrict her 
commerce, and swell our own resources. | 
He could see no practical difficulty in the | 
way of such a course. It would act as a. 
vigorous home-thrust at the resources of 
the enemy, and at the same time prove a | 
great encouragement to British enterprise; | 
because it had been clearly proved by all 
the authorities who had spoken on the sub- | 
ject that almost all the articles now pro- | 
cured from ussia could be got from other | 
parts of the world, and especially from | 
our own Colonies. He believed that In-| 
dia alone, if its resources were properly | 
developed, and if encouragement were | 
given to the growth of its fibrous 
plants, would supply an ample quantity | 
for all the demands of this country. | 
In the paper which he held in his hand, 
The Calcutta Review, there was a list of | 
thirty-one fibrous plants, all of which were | 
found in great abundance among the pro- | 
ductions of India, and, with very little | 
cultivation, would yield any quantity of | 
fibre which our manufacturers might need. 
The writer added, that among the many 
important questions which were now press- 
ing upon the attention of the country none 
was more important than the means of 
providing an effective and ample substitute 
for Russian flax and hemp; for if there 
was any advantage obtained by war, it 
was in the development of trade in new 
quarters consequent upon the restrictions 
imposed on the trade of the belligerent 
Power. He thought the suggestion he 
had made to the Government was worthy 
of consideration, because, if restricting and 
discriminating duties levied in our ports 
would lead to a diminished supply of the 
articles in question, it would give encou- 
ragement to the trade of India and of our 
Colonies. It might be urged that it would 
be an artificial encouragement, and incon- 
sistent with the principles of free trade ; 
but the paramount object was to put a 
stop to the war. That was the point to 
which all our efforts and all our energies 
should be directed, and, as to any future 
inconvenience which might arise from any 
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undue encouragement to other parts of the 
world, great corresponding benefits would 
acerue. Any increase of commerce with 
India would have the effect of increasing 
the internal communications of those pro- 
ductive regions, and that would be an 
advantage which would not cease with 
the present emergency. It would be the 
means of stimulating the undeveloped re- 
sources of those mighty countries in a 
manner which no immediate calculations 
could adequately represent. Even sup- 
posing some inconvenience arose from the 
measure, that inconvenience would be slight 
and trifling compared with the object they 
had in view. But was inconvenience to 
commerce the only inconvenience of war? 
Was there no inconvenience in raising by 
taxation an annual sum of 81,000,0002. 2 
Was there no inconvenience in adding by 
one stroke of the pen 16,000,0007. to the 
already accumulated debt of the country ? 
Was there no inconvenience in approxi- 
mating to a 10 per cent income tax ? 
All these inconveniences would have to 
be endured so long as this unhappy war 
should continue ; and was the hypotheti- 
cal inconvenience of one small branch of 
the community to be set against them ? 
Having had some means of ascertaining 
the feelings of the commercial interest, 
it was his firm belief that any vigorous 
step for the purpose of concluding the war 
would, whatever temporary inconvenience 
it might inflict, meet with their general 
assent and approbation. Let them look at 
the character of the enemy with whom we 
were engaged, and the sacrifices he had 
already made, to gain his ends. The no- 
ble Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
had stated on authority, which he had 
termed unquestionable, that not less than 
240,000 of the enemy’s troops had already 
perished in these campaigns; and yet, so 
far as he coull judge from the papers 
which had been laid on the table, it was 
evident that the Russian Ministers had 
gone to the Conference at Vienna with- 
out any intention from the beginning of 
bringing them to an amicable termination. 
With an enemy of that description they 
should be prepared to meet him on all 
points. This war was not a mere territo- 
rial war, but also a commercial war, and 
throughout the whole of his dominions the 
effect of the restriction he (Lord Ravens- 
worth) had proposed would be felt. He 
desired that England should make her 
power known and acknowledged through- 
out the whole Russian empire. It should 
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not merely be said that she had to dread 
the power of our arms by sea and land, 
but that she should know also the value 
of our commerce; and the Russian agri- 
culturist, as well as the Russian soldier, 
should know the power of this great coun- 
try, so that the same apostrophe might be 
addressed by the Russian cultivator which 
was addressed by the Roman poet to the 
Goddess Fortune— 
“Te pauper ambit sollicité prece 
Ruris colonus ; te dominam squoris 
Quicumque Bithyna lacessit 


a” 


Carpathium pelagus carina. 


Lorp WODEHOUSE did not say that 
arguments of considerable plausibility and 
weight could not be urged against the 
policy adopted by the Government, but he 
maintained that, when that policy was 
fairly considered and more narrowly ex- 
amined, it would be found to be both wise 
and effectual. It appeared to him that it 
had altogether been forgotten by his noble 
Friend that one of the objects which Her 
Majesty’s Government had in view in pro- 
mulgating the Orders in Council was, that 
we might be in strict agreement with our 
ally the French in the conduct of the 
war. Considered as a matter of national 
law, there could be no doubt that, being a 
belligerent Power, we possessed the right 
of searching neutral vessels for enemies’ 
goods, but the question was whether, 
when we were engaged in operations in 
alliance with a country whose maritime 
laws were not the same as our own, and 
considering that the strict exercise of 
the right might involve us in difficulties 
and disputes with neutral Powers, it was 
not wise to waive that right to a certain 
extent. The noble Lord who spoke last 
complained that the blockade had not been 
effectually carried out in the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azoff. He (Lord Wode- 
house) must venture to doubt that state- 
ment, for from the Ist of February, when 
the blockade of those seas was announced 
in The Gazette, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment lost not a moment in enforcing the 
blockade, and he would express his belief 
that before long there would not be a 
single Russian port which was not effec- 
tively blockaded. Another plan to which 
allusion had been made, not so much in 
that House as out of doors and in another 
place, as a means of stopping the trade with 
Russia, was the establishment of the sys- 
tem of certificates of origin. It was, how- 
ever, obvious to all who had considered the 
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subject, that the evasion of those certifi- 
cates, either by converting the raw mate- 
rial into manufactured articles, by procur- 
ing false certificates, or in a hundred other 
modes, was attended with so little difficulty 
that such a system must prove ineffective ; 
take the article of tallow, for instance, the 
large importation of which was certainly 
remarkable, and which it was their great 
object to stop; yet tallow was the very 
article which it was most easy to convert 
either into stearine or some other manu- 
factured article, so as to render certificates 
of origin perfectly useless. Neither was 
the plan of imposing a restrictive duty 
of 20 or 25 per cent on all produce im- 
ported from ports in the Baltie or Black 
Sea a sound one; for the importation 
might easily be made to various neutral 
ports in other States—to Amsterdam, for 
instance, and thence to England, so as to 
evade the duty, and the effect would be 
that we should be inflicting the maximum 
injury upon this country without incon- 
veniencing Russia. With regard to the 
returns alluded to, no direct inference 
could be drawn from them, because one 
set referred to the whole year, while the 
other related to only four months, and the 
increase in the Russian exports for four 
months before April could easily be ex- 
plained, for the noble Lord had overlooked 
the fact, that, whereas the ordinary course 
of Russian trade was by sea, and the ports 
were not usually open before that month, _ 
in the present condition of the trade of Rus- 
sia the conveyance was all overland, and 
the most favourable time for transit was 
the winter ; so that there would naturally 
be an increase in the imports of Russian 
produce from neutral ports at the begin- 
ning of the year. The question was not 
one of free trade or protection—considera- 
tions which could not be allowed to enter 
into a war, but simply as to the means of 
inflicting the greatest injury upon the 
enemy. Upon the whole, he considered 
the policy pursued by the Government 
had been a wise one, and that it had 
been attended with beneficial results. 
Lorp BERNERS had, on the 6th of 
March, when he brought forward a Motion 
with respect to the exportation of muni- 
tions of war, been informed by the noble 
Earl the President of the Council, that the 
Prussian Government had given an as- 
surance to Her Majesty’s Government that” 
they would take steps to put a stop to the 
transit of warlike materials ; he wished to 
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know whether the Government now enter- 
tained any expectation that those assur- 
ances would be fulfilled. 

Lorpv COLCHESTER observed that 
the real question was, by what means the 
trade of Russia could be most injured. 
The noble Lord opposite considered that 
the object had been best attained by is- 
suing the Order in Council, while the noble 
Mover of the Resolution and his noble 
Friend behind him (Lord Ravensworth) 
thought that that in itself was insufficient 
and had failed to effect the purpose in- 
tended. It was clear that the Orders in 
Council had not had the effect of stopping 
the Russian trade. It was well known 
that there were two great principles always 
adopted in warfare—one that a belligerent 
might follow an enemy’s property wher- 


ever he could find it, and the other that | 
It appeared | 


free ships made free goods. 
to him that the blockade of the Baltic, 


although vigorously maintained, had failed | 
in its object, and that the effect of a con- | 
tinued blockade there would be of no use | 
while Russian produce could be conveyed | 
He, therefore, upheld that it | 
would have been consistent with the law of | 
nations if the old principle of warfare had | 
been continued, and to have extended the | 
Orders in Council so that no Russian goods | 
could have been exported from any neutral | 
He thought that out | 


over land. 


port in the Baltic. 
of the recommendations made by the noble 


Earl (the Earl of Albemarle) and the noble | 
Lord (Lord Ravensworth), measures might | 


be taken to effect more completely the ob- 


ject they had in view—the destruction of | 


the Russian trade. 


Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to the | 
question put to me by the noble Lord oppo- | 
site (Lord Berners), I am informed by my | 


noble Friend the Foreign Secretary, that 


he has no official knowledge yet of the | 


practical result of those measures which 
the Prussian Government have engaged to 
take relative to contraband of war. With 
regard to the plan of the two noble Lords, 
they have been so conclusively answered 
by my two noble Friends near me, that I 
will not injure the effect of their speeches 
by dwelling on the subject. With regard 
to searching all vessels that trade with the 
Baltic, to see whether they have enemy’s 
goods in them, I think it would not be ad- 
visable at any time; but I wiil ask noble 
Lords to consider whether in a war like 
this, undertaken with disinterested objects, 


and one in which we wish to have the sym- | 


Lord Berners 
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pathies of the world, we should be likely 
to secure that sympathy and moral sup- 
port if we were to give instructions to 
our cruisers to search Dutch, Belgian, 
Swedish, Danish, Spanish vessels, and 
vessels belonging to the United States, 
in order to find out whether they had 
Russian property on board. Even if it 
were wise to do anything so offensive and 
so likely to lead the rest of the world to 
sympathise with Russia instead of against 
her, I believe you would fail in your object, 
because, although there was some confusion 
in the noble Lord’s speech (Lord Ravens- 
worth) with regard to the distinction be- 
tween Russian produce and Russian pro- 
perty, yet there is the greatest distinction 
between them. You may seize a cargo of 
Russian tallow, but you would probably 
find that it had been paid for by a Pome- 
‘ranian Jew or a Greek, who, I believe, 
| usually advance money upon these articles ; 
and, although you may find that Russian 
property in any vessel, yet, by your inter- 
national laws, you are utterly incapacitated 
from taking them. With regard to the 
question of blockade, which was brought 
under the notice of the House by a noble 
and learned Lord not now in his place, 
I sent him an enclosure from Admiral 
Dundas; and his answer was—that, as 
far as he was concerned, if he had been 
aware of the facts thus conveyed ,to him, 
he should not have made the remarks 
which he addressed to your Lordships. 
It would, however, probably be much more 
satisfactory to your Lordships if, instead 
of discussing the past, I were to show the 
_ state of things which at present exists. I 
will, therefore, read an official document 
which will show the orders given to our 
admirals in the White Sea, the Baltic, and 
the Black Sea— 


“With respect to the blockade in the White 
Sea, on the Ist of May, 1855, the coming-off 
squadron was directed, in his orders, to establish 
‘a third blockade of the ports of Archangel and 
Oregon, and not to fail to communicate the ear- 
liest information of any blockade which shall 
have been de facto established. No notice of this 
blockade has yet been received. In the Baltic, 
Rear Admiral Dundas, in his orders of the 7th of 
April, 1855, was directed to establish a strict 
blockade of the Gulf of Finland (on arrival in the 
Baltic), as well as of the Russian ports in the 
Baltie and in the Gulf of Bothnia. The Gulf of 
Finland, from Hango Head to the Dagerort and 
all the Russian ports from the Dagerort to the 
Filsand light, were placed in a strict blockade by 
a competent force on the 28th of April. With 
reference to the blockade in the Black Sea on the 
4th of January, 1855, Admiral Sir E, Lyons was 
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directed to take care to give requisite notifica- | was no large naval force in the White Sea, 
tions after blockades — instituted, 7 - there were two or three large vessele— 
be careful that the blockades are instituted by : . J a 

the Ist of February next. On the 10th of Ja- steamers drawing little water, and efficient 
nuary, his attention was called to the above, and boats in those seas—and there were about 
to the necessity of blockades being established de | forty gunboats, each carrying a very heavy 
facto by the Ist of February. On the 14th of gun. If, therefore, any mischance hap- 
January, he was informed that, by the le‘ter of pened to the blockading flect, if a sailing 


the 22nd, their Lordships entirely approve. of his 
establishing an effective blockade. On the Ist of vessel got becalmed or a steamer run 
February, 1855, the allied naval forces in the | aground, considerable risk would be run. 


Black Sea put in execution the blockade of the} The uncertainty that prevailed last year 
river Dniester, the ports of Akerman, Ovidiopol, with respect to the course that was to be 
and Odessa ; the ports Ochahoff Point, Kimbon-| hursyed was very detrimental to British 
row, including the ports of Nicolaeff and Cherson, | 
the rivers Boug and Dnieper, also the ports be- | Mterests, and no less than 670 vessels were 
tween Kimbonrow and Cape Tarhan, including | allowed to sail from Archangel before the 
the ports in the Gulf of Perekop, the port of | blockade was instituted. No uncertainty 
paper os = per ——_ hay uae ree | as to the course to be taken ought to pre- 
Ai and ho trite of Kersh including tov of vat gt prenent, and ho could only regret 
the port of Kertch, the Straits of Kertch, the that the White Sea fleet had not sailed at 
entrance to, and all the ports in, the Sea of Azoff,| an earlier day. With regard to the Re- 
including especially the ports of Berdianski, Ta-| solutions now before their Lordships, the 
ganrog, and Arabat, the river Don, and the ports | noble Baron who spoke upon the other side 
of Anapa and Soujak. The ports of Eupatoria, f the H aan h d 
Strelitza, Kamiesch, Kazatch, and Balaklava, are | ° S Some (Lor avensworth) seeme 
and will remain open, free from blockade, until to consider the matter under debate as 
further orders,” a question of the best mode of crippling 
the trade of Russia. From the various 
I hope your Lordships will pardon me for | opinions expressed upon the subject, he 
having given this explanation. thought there would be very little chance 
THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE | of coming to any definite conclusion upon 
said he thought an efficient blockade of | that point:—but that was not the real 
the White Sea was a most important point | question for consideration now ; and, though 
for consideration, but, if it were intended | it might be useful to discuss that subject, 
to establish an effective blockade, the ves-| the real question they were called on to 
sels which were to be employed for that | decide to-night was, whether or not they 
object ought to have been despatched from | could feel any confidence that the Go- 
this country at least a month earlier than | vernment were determined to do their best 
they had been. There was open water in| under all the circumstances of the case. 
a part of the White Sea all the year} He rejoiced that it was not intended to 
round, and the blockading force might| revive the practice of searching neutral 
have been ready to act, and to prevent | vessels, and he was glad to hear the opi- 
all commerce from taking place in it the|nion of the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
moment the navigation became open. He | that it was inexpedient to adopt that prin- 
also felt bound to say that the force sent| ciple in the present war. [Earl Gran- 
out to establish the blockade of the White | VILLE observed that he had not given any 
Sea appeared to him utterly incompetent | opinion on the subject.] He had under- 
and insufficient for the service to which | stood the noble Earl to say that it was 
it was appointed, and he wished to call not expedient in the present war to assert 
the serious attention of noble Lords upon | the right of searching neutral vessels and 
the Treasury bench to this subject. He he had also understood him to refer to the 
did not know whether the French intended | Orders in Council, which announced that 
to send out any auxiliary force, but he | the belligerent right of searching neutral 
was convinced that our present force was | vessels was suspended, though not entirely 
entirely insufficient. It consisted of the| resigned. For his own part, he was in- 
Leander, an old frigate of 44 guns; a/clined to go a little further, because he 
very good steamer of 200 tons and 8} did not believe that any maritime Power 
guns—the Phenix, he believed; and two! would hereafter venture to assert a right 
other vessels carrying a few guns. In! of searching :neutral vessels, unless she . 
approaching the ports of the White Sea| was prepared to go to war with every 
so small a force would be exposed to/| civilised nation in the world engaged in 
considerable danger, because it was per-|commerce. No doubt it was of great 
fectly well known, from the observations | importance to injure the trade of Russia 
of our fleet last year, that, though there’ as much as possible; but it appeared 
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that last year the trade of Russia was 
carried on nearly to as great an extent 
as before the war commenced. At this 
moment, he believed, there was nearly 
as much Russian produce in this city as 
the average quantity in former years— 
there were 40,000 casks of Russian tallow 
in London, which was about the average 
annual importation; and with regard to 
linseed, a greater quantity had been im- 
ported last year than in any previous year. 
Prussia was of course the great gainer, 
and undoubtedly it was to her interest, so 
far as the Russian trade was concerned, to 
maintain her present position. Large 
sums of money had been expended both 
by the Russian and Prussian Governments 
in order to afford facilities for the transit 
of goods by the overland route ; but it was a 
grave question for their Lordships to decide 
whether the country should or should not 
go to war with Prussia in order to enforce 
a more strict blockade. The trade of 
Russia consisted of two kinds—that of 
raw produce and of manufactured goods. 
The latter trade was carried*on overland 
with Asia, and with it we had not in the 
slightest degree interfered ; the former was 
with Europe, carried on by Sea, and 
through Prussia, and this had not yet 
been affected to any appreciable extent. 


He was sure the noble Lord opposite | 


would not attempt to enforce the old 
maritime law, and to run counter to the 
maxim, that free ships make free goods, 
In point of fact, though we had ab- 
stractedly maintained this doctrine, within 
the last two centuries, it had been more 
frequently suspended and laid aside than 
it had been enforced, and it had been laid 
aside by treaty with every maritime coun- 
try in Europe during the last century. It 
would be a most dangerous doctrine for this 
country to endeavour to reassert ; and the 
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his hon. friend pressed his Motion to a 
division, he should feel bound to vote 
against it. 

Eart GREY: Though I think the 
speech of the noble Earl who proposed 
this Resolution has received a complete 
answer, and that my noble Friends, the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
President of the Council, have shown, as 
completely as it is possible to do, that the 
various plans proposed for further restrict- 
ing the trade of Russia would fail to ac- 
complish their purpose, still the import- 
ance of this subject seems to me so 
great, so serious an evil would arise if this 
House should give any countenance what- 
ever to the dangerous and mistaken policy 
of attempting to put any further restric- 
tion upon the trade of the world for the 
purpose of injuring the enemy, that I must 
ask your Lordships’ permission to say a 
few words, in order to point out some of 
the bad consequences of such a policy 
which do not appear to me yet to have 
been sufficiently dwelt upon. Two differ- 
ent plans have been proposed for further 
restricting the trade of Russia. First 
of all, there are, it is said, restrictions 
which we may adopt at home. This course 
is suggested by the noble Lord opposite, 
who proposed to impose a heavy differential 
duty upon all produce, whether Russian, 
‘or belonging to other countries, coming 
| from certain parts of the continent. [Lord 
| Ravensworth: On certain enumerated ar- 
| ticles.|_ Just so; and I am informed that 
our reciprocity treaties now in force would 
not necessarily prevent the adoption of 
that course. My noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State (Lord Wodehouse) has, 
however, forcibly pointed out, that all you 
would do by this would be to drive the pro- 
ducers to send these enumerated articles 
| to a neighbouring port. They would have 











noble Earl opposite, if he was in power at | no occasion to send them to the United 
this moment, would never attempt to en-| States, but they might send them to Rot- 
force that doctrine. Although he thought | terdam, to Ostend, or some such port; or 
this discussion might be of service, as|they might get New South Wales’ tallow, 
showing how ready this country was to | mix Russian tallow with it, and so bring it 
take all proper means of carrying on the | in in defiance of the prohibition. Thus all 
war, yet it was not prudent for them to! you would do would be to make a very 
lay down a doctrine that no noble Lord trifling addition indeed to the inconveni- 
had yet shown any practicable mode of | ence which the importer of these articles 
carrying out. They had been told by the! would have to undergo. Assume for a 
Government that there was to be an effi-| moment, however, that you succeed in 
cient blockade of the Russian ports, and, | your proposal, and make these articles so 
though this would not entirely cripple the} much dearer to your own consumers. 


enemy’s trade, he took it as an assurance | What would be the effect of this? What 
that the Government were determined to is it that has carried us so far through the 
injure that trade by every sound and legiti- | present war with less suffering than is 
mate means in their power. If, therefore, usually entailed by war? What is it that 
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makes our revenue steadily increase, and 
renders the people of this country able to 
submit to the enormous burdens which you 
have found it necessary to impose upon 
them. What has enabled us to do all this 
is simply that this war has interfered less 
than most wars with the general commerce 
and industry of the country, and that, in 
spite of the existence of this unhappy 
struggle, though they are subjected to a 
certain degree of pressure, trade and com- 
merce continue to flourish. But what would 
be the effect of increasing the price of 
these articles—articles of raw produce, 
remember, which are of the first necessity 
in carrying on some of the most important 
branches of your domestic industry? The 
great branches of trade and manufacture 
for which these articles are indispensable 
will be immediately carried on in foreign 
countries, in advantageous competition with 
yourselves. You will drive abroad skill 
and capital from this country, and you will 
raise up trades in foreign countries to com- 
pete with your own. For let me observe 
to your Lordships that the circumstances 
of the present time are totally different to 
those of the last war. In the last war all 
Europe was devastated from one end to 
the other; there was no country in which 
men could take refuge to engage in in- 
dustrial pursuits with a feeling of secu- 
rity ; and besides this, manufacturing in- 
dustry had at that time scarcely taken 
root in any of the nations of the Continent. 
But what is the case now? Look at Bel- 
gium—look at Switzerland, and many 
other countries which are exhibiting day 
after day an increasing power of manufac- 
turing industry ;—they are already tread- 
ing on our heels in some branches of in- 
dustry, and remember that every restric- 
tion you adopt which tends to make raw 
materials dearer here than in these coun- 
tries, tends also to enable them still more 
successfully to compete with our manufac- 
turer. Is it, then, wise—is it safe, at a 
moment when your own people are bur- 
dened with all the sacrifices they have been 
called upon to make, to give to other 
nations this advantage in the race of com- 
mercial and manufacturing competition, by 
driving these important branches of trade 
into their hands? It would, my Lords, be 
easy to point out many more difficulties 
which would arise if you enter upon this 
policy of endeavouring to check the trade 
of Russia by restrictions imposed at home. 
The effect of placing that kind of diffe- 
rential duty upon goods coming from parti- 
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cular parts of the world is to raise up in 
this country protected interests, and we 
know what the consequences of this would 
be—you create in many persons a great 
interest in maintaining that state of things, 
and thus raise up great difficulties in re- 
turning to the former system of duties at 
the termination of the war. I say, then, 
that you cannot accomplish your object by 
means of duties imposed at home without 
doing infinitely more mischief to your- 
selves than to your enemy. But, then 
we are told that we ought to revert to the 
old policy of attacking an enemy’s pro- 
perty in neutral ships. [The Earl of 
ALBEMARLE : No, no; I avoided that sub- 
ject altogether.] Weli, but I heard a good 
deal from the noble Earl of the repeal of 
an order in Council, which only says that 
during this war you shall not take an 
enemy’s property in neutral ships; and, if 
I mistake not, the great burden of his 
song was—giving up certificates of origin, 
which he said were not worth sixpence, 
in which I perfectly agree with him, for I 
think they are worth much less than six- 
pence—giving up these, the noble Earl 
insisted that this order in Council must be 
revoked. Now, after what I have stated 
is the purport of that order, it is perfectly 
clear that if you are to make any further 
restrictions, your first step will be to attack 
the enemy’s property in neutral ships, and 
that you must revert to the old principle 
of maritime law. Now, are you prepared 
to take that step? I believe it is one 
which you can never revert to again, and, 
in point of fact, if you look back to the 
history of the last two centuries, you will 
be unable to find an instance in which any 
country has submitted to this law, except 
when it was too weak to resist it. When 
we consider the vexation and oppression to 
which of necessity such a law would give 
rise, is it possible to conceive that any 
Power would willingly submit to its being 
carried into effect 2 Let me, for the sake 
of illustration, take the case of a ship 
sailing under the flag of the United States 
with tallow on board. That ship is boarded 
by one of your cruisers; it is asserted 
that the property belongs to an American 
subject resident in Memel or some other 
town, and papers are produced to establish 
that such is the case. Do you suppose 
that the United States would submit to. 
your entering into the question and de- 
ciding it in your courts as to whether the 
sale of the tallow to one of their citizens 
had been a colourable sale or a bond 
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fide transaction? It appears to me, my 
Lords, that the mere statement of the 
ease is enough to prove the impossibi- 
lity of reverting to such a law. Are you 
then prepared to enter upen a course 
of policy which, as my noble Friend the 
President of the Council has justly re- 
marked, will infallibly embroil you with 
every neutral State, and which will de- 
prive you of that sympathy which, at the 
present juncture, is of so much import- 
ance? Upon this subject, my Lords, his- 
tory teaches us some useful lessons, and, 
I must say, that I was surprised to hear 
the noble Earl, who has brought this sub- 
ject under the notice of your Lordships, 
advert to the case of the great Revolution- 
ary War with France, and the commercial 
policy pursued during that memorable 
struggle, as an example of wisdom which 
it would be expedient at present to fol- 
low. I will not enter into details, but the 
broad results of that system of commercial 
policy I think every man is acquainted 
with. With regard to ourselves, the en- 
forcement of our belligerent rights, as 
they are called, involved us in a calamitous 
war with the United States, and raised 
against us feelings of hostility over the 
greater portion of the world, and it also 
gave rise to a feeling, which even yet is 
not entirely dispelled, that England is dis- 
posed to make use of her great naval 
power in a manner tyrannical to other 
nations. Why, even at home, the griev- 
ance of the celebrated Orders in Council 
was such that they were eventually broken 
down and repealed, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of a very powerful Government. 
How did the adoption of such a course of 
policy succeed in the case of the first Na- 
poleon? The whole continent of Europe 
was practically under his domination, and 
his orders were received from one end to 
the other. Napoleon issued the Milan and 
Berlin Decrees against commerce, and I 
think that all the most intelligent observ- 
ers of the events of those days concur in 
thinking that it was mainly to the attempt 
to make war upon this country by com- 
pelling all Europe to submit to a most 
galling system of commercial restriction 
that the fall of that great man was owing. 
The effect of the restriction which he im- 
posed was felt an intolerable oppression and 
annoyance in every household in everyday 
life, and it was the operation of that sys- 
tem which created that intense feeling in 
Germany and in Russia which was even- 
tually the main cause of the fall of Napo- 
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Mr. Ricardo, in one of his able 
works, has stated that the population of 
Russia, in the war against France, were 
actuated, in the support they gave to their 
own Government, by the feeling of ani- 
mosity engendered by the commercial re- 
strictions imposed by Napoleon. These are 
examples which history affords us; and let 
me ask your Lordships, will you, with 
these examples before your eyes, commit 
the folly of reverting to a policy which we 
see has been so disastrous in its results; 
or will you blame a Government for not 
acting upon such insane policy? I have 
observed, with more regret than I can 
describe, that this Motion of the noble 
Earl behind me appears to be adopted 
by the powerful party opposite, and I 
must say, that in adopting it they incur, 
I think, great responsibility. I think that 
they incur a grave responsibility in giving 
any support to those Resolutions, while 
they give so little explanation of the 
reasons by which they have been led to 
take that course, They have, in adopting 
this course, given your Lordships new 
reason to rejoice that the division of last 
night was such as not to bring into the 
councils of Her Majesty noble Lords who 
are prepared to adopt a course of policy 
so short-sighted and pernicious as I have 
described. If this Resolution is to be sup- 
ported by noble Lords opposite, it would 
make me regard their accession to office 
not merely with regret, but with dismay. 
It is by such 1. asures of ill-advised and 
unreasoning hostility in pursuing an enemy, 
without considering what would be the 
effect on the rest of the world, that a 
great empire might be brought to de- 
struction, and I can only repeat that, if 
noble Lords opposite support such a po- 


Russia. 


i liey, I can only view with increased satis- 


faction the vote at which your Lordships 
arrived last night. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, it 
was not my intention to have troubled your 
Lordships with a single word upon this 
subject, nor should I have felt myself eall- 
ed upon to do so, or, indeed, justified in 
doing it, if it were not for the very extra- 
ordinary speeches which I have this even- 
ing heard delivered by a noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) and by the 
noble Earl who has just sat down. The 
noble Earl has infused into the discus- 
sion a little more of that party acrimony 
and political animosity than has been ap- 
parent in the course of this debate, for up 
to the time when the noble Earl rose to 
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address your Lordships the discussion was 
singularly free from those elements. At 
the same time I am at a loss to know 
by what perverse ingenuity the noble Earl 
has persuaded himself that, by assenting 
to this Resolution, the party with which I 
have the honour of being connected—a 
party which appears to be a special object 
of animosity to the noble Earl—does in 
any way pledge itself to doctrines which 
he considers so dangerous, and the dangers 
and evil consequences of which he has de- 
picted with all the colours of his vivid ima- 
gination. I know not, my Lords, by what 
parity of reasoning the noble Earl has per- 
suaded himself from anything that has 
occurred in the course of this discussion, 
that by supporting the present Resolu- 
tion we have been advocating the prin- 
ciple of exposing this country to the risk 
incurred by Napoleon from the discontent 
and dissatisfaction of the nations of the 
world, who felt their commerce and their 
industry destroyed and stifled by the op- 
pressive character of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees. I know no parity between the 
two cases; I know no risk which the coun- 
try would run by this Resolution being 
adopted to its utmost extent; I know no 
consequence which could arise which would 
be productive of danger to the country ; 
but, on the contrary, I believe that every 
man in this country, with the exception of 
the noble Earl, has come to the conclusion 
that while the people of this country would 
willingly submit to the greatest sacrifices, 
the greatest privations, and the greatest 
losses, provided those losses and those pri- 
vations, carried on and inflicted on the 
enemy by a Government of energy and 
determination, tended to bring this war to 
a speedy and honourable conclusion. But, 
my Lords, with regard to the Resolution 
itself, which the noble Earl says the Con- 
servative party incur so great a responsi- 
bility in supporting, it appears to me to be 
very nearly approaching to what is called 
a truism. The Resolution simply de- 
clares,— 

‘That it is the opinion of this House that, in 
order to bring the war with Russia to a speedy 
termination, it is necessary to restrict the trade 
with that country by more efficient measures than 


any which have hitherto been adopted or an- 
nounced by Her Majesty’s Government.” 


Well, therefore, the noble Earl talks of 
the Berlin Decrees, the adoption of the 
old maritime system, the danger of a con- 
flict with the United States, and God 
knows what. Why, there is not a syllable 
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about any of these things in the Resolu- 
tion. But what is the Resolution? I have 
already stated its terms, and I am ready 
to admit to the noble Earl—if he will ac- 
cept any admission from me—that, more 
especially considering the circumstances of 
our alliance with France, which has been 
adverted to in the course of the discussion 
by some of Her Majesty’s Ministers, I 
should be the last man to advise that we 
should place ourselves upon a footing with 
regard to belligerent rights which would 
be at variance with the course adopted by 
France. I am far from contending that 
in the present cireumstances of the world 
it would be advisable or safe for the pur- 
poses of this war to adopt or to enforce 
the old maritime law of this country, which 
might expose us to serious risks of increas- 
ing the number of our enemies, and might 
place in opposition to us the neutral Powers 
of the world; but there is nothing of that 
kind in the Resolution of the noble Earl. 
i have been much struck by the variety 
and by the direct contradiction of the ar- 
guments which have been used by the 
various noble Lords who have opposed the 
Resolution. The noble Marquess, indeed, 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde), made a 
speech, from the greater part of which I 
thought that he was about to assent to the 
Motion of the noble Earl, for the whole 
point of his argument was that the block- 
ade had hitherto been very imperfectly 
conducted—that the trade of Russia had 
in fact not been crippled as it ought to 
have been; that it was the duty of this 
country to cripple the trade with Russia to 
the utmost possible extent ; that even now 
the blockade of the White Sea was insuf- 
ficient in point of amount and too late in 
point of time; that we had done nothing 
to check the trade with Russia, and that 
it was going on with undiminished activity 
through Prussia. If, up to this time, 
however, the measures which have been 
taken have been inadequate—if the trade 
through Prussia is unchecked—and if it 
is admitted by the noble Marquess that it 
is an object of primary importance to crip- 
ple the trade with Russia—the natural 
conclusion is that he would agree with the 
noble Earl that it is an object to bring the 
war to a termination ‘ by more efficient 
measures than any which have hitherto 
been adopted or announced by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government.”” The noble Marquess 
concluded, however, by saying— 

“Tt is quite true that nothing has been done; 
it is quite true that more effective measures ought 
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to be taken ; but, inasmuch as I have so great con- 
fidence in the Government that, in spite of all I 
have seen, I hope that more efficient measures 
will be taken, I will not join the noble Earl in 
expressing an opinion that more efficient measures 
ought to be taken.” 

But the noble Marquess is entirely at va- 
riance with the noble Lord the President 
of the Board of Trade, who states that 
most efficient measures have been taken. 
He says— 

“You do not know how much the trade of 
Russia has been crippled. You will see very 
shortly that the trade is stopped. You may 
faney that produce is coming in, and that the 
markets of London are glutted with it ; but, in 
point of fact, we have taken such steps that trade 
in Russia is at an end; and the people of Russia 
are suffering the greatest distress from the stop- 
page of their trade.” 

That is a discrepancy between the noble 
Baron and the noble Marquess which | 
leave them to settle between themselves. 
Then comes the noble Earl who spoke last, 
and what does he say? He agrees with 
the noble Mover of the Resolution that the 
trade of Russia, through Prussia, is going 
on in the most flourishing manner, and 
with the greatest advantage to the latter 
Power; and he says that, in the first place, 
we cannot check it; and that, in the se- 
cond, we ought not if we could; but he 
adds that it ought not to be checked. He 
says that to stop the trade through Prussia 
you must either resort to the principle of the 
old Berlin decrees and check and paralyse 
the whole commerce of the world—you 
must have recourse to a violation of the 
rights of neutrals and of the old maritime 
code, or you must interfere by means of 
the imposition of duties. Now, I will dis- 
card the first alternative at once; and I 
ask, what does the noble Lord say with 
regard to the imposition of financial restric- 
tions? He admits, at first, that those 
financial restrictions are means which we 
have entirely within our own power—that 
there are no treaties of reciprocity which 
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does so much the more towards obtaining 
your object of putting a pressure upon your 
enemy. But what does the noble Earl 
say to the proposition, or rather the sug- 
gestion, of my noble Friend of imposing 
differential duties upon produce of particu- 
lar descriptions coming from those two 
quarters. He says— 

“You will only drive them to take their pro- 
duce a little further by land, and they will in 
future take it through Prussia, from Prussia to 
the ports of Holland and Belgium, and from those 
places they may import it inte this country.” 


True, they may; but does the noble Earl, 
who has calculated so closely the disadvan- 
tages and consequences of raising the price 
of the raw material, think that that fur- 
ther land passage and further transhipment 
and more extended voyage would not have 
a most material effect in checking the im- 
port of that produce, and of so increasing 
its cost as to place it at immense disadvan- 
tage in competing with produce of the 
same kind, which the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Albemarle) has shown could be supplied 
from other countries even more extensively 
than from Russia. No doubt, if of tallow, 
of hemp, and of flax Russia had the exclu- 
sive monopoly, instead of supplying only one- 
tenth, we should be inflicting a grievous 
injury upon ourselves by excluding all im- 
portation; but when the Russian produce, 
consisting of one-tenth, is brought into com- 
petition with the other nine-tenths, and 
you increase the difficulties and expense of 
transit of the one-tenth, you put a most de- 
cided check upon Russia, and you encou- 
rage the cultivation and importation of the 
other nine-tenths. But the noble Lord the 
President of the Board of Trade lays the 
greatest possible stress upon the application 
of that very principle. He says that it is 
by the more extended transit and length- 
ened passage that you practically do what 
he desires to do—and what every one 
desires to do—always excepting the noble 














throw any difliculties in the way of the | Barl (Earl Grey) — namely, cripple the 
principle contended for by my noble Friend ‘trade with Russia as an effectual means 
behind me of the imposition of differential | of earrying on the war in which we are en- 
duties upon articles of Russian produce im- | gaged. The President of the Board of 
ported from the Baltic or fromthe Black Sea. | Trade lays great stress upon that prin- 
But he says, ‘‘ ilow do you mean to carry | ciple; but the noble Earl says— 
into effect those financial restrictions?’’| ||. . 
He treats with great contempt certificates | y if ¥ou do that, what will be the consequence 
ra tes - P - | You will raise the price of those articles to the 
of origin and all regulations of that kind. | people of this country ; you will expose them to 
I do not mean to say that those cretificztes | undue competition with foreign manufacturers, 
of origin may not be evaded and falsified, | aud will create a great amount of dissatisfaction 
and rendered comparatively ineffective ; | PS the population.” 
but I say that every obstacle which you | But if that argument is good for anything, 
place in the way of the trade of the enemy | it is good for everything—it is as good 
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against blockades as against all restric- 
tions of any kind soever. The principle 
is, that you must not raise by financial 
restrictions the price of Russian produce 
in this country—that you must not check 
Russian trade, but that you must foster 
and encourage the commerce with that 
country in spite of the war. Then, away 
with your blockades at once ; do not let us 
go to the expense of blockading—or let us 
hear no more the argument in this House 
that you cannot prevent Russian trade, and 
that you ought not if you could. The 
speech and arguments of the noble Earl 
are absolutely destructive of the whole po- 
licy of the Government, in attempting to 
impose restrictions on the commerce of the 
enemy, destructive alike of the system of 
blockade and of the system of restriction, 
however you may attempt to check, thwart, 
or control the trade of Russia. Those are 
the doctrines of the noble Earl; those are 
not the doctrines of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons, or of the House of Lords; they are 
not, I will venture to say, the doctrines of 
the people of England; and to attempt, 
upon such doctrines and such principles, to 
conduct a great war with a powerful nation 
is of all conceivable absurdities the most 
absurd. One word, before I sit down, 
upon another point. What says the noble 
Marquess against the prohibition imposed 
by financial duties upon the transit trade 
of Russia? He says that it is a measure 
of all but direct hostility against Prussia, 
and that it would be next door to pro- 
voking Prussia to go to war. At the 
present moment the feelings and the 
sympathies of the people of Prussia are 
strongly in accordance with the Western 
Powers in spite of the opposition of their 
Government; but there is one principle, 
one question, which may exercise with the 
people of Prussia an influence adverse to 
the Western Powers and favourable to the 
continuance of the present state of things, 
that is the pecuniary interest derived by 
Prussia from the profitable trade which is 
driven in Russian produce arising out of 
the facilities offered her by the present 
state of the law respecting neutrals, and 


which may tend to destroy any sympathy ; 


that she might otherwise feel. Deprive 
her of that advantage, impose commercial 
restrictions that will take away that artifi- 
cial stimulus, and destroy the profit she 
derives from the existing state of things, 
and so far, in my judgment, from that 
being a motive on the part of Prussia to a 
hostile feeling against you, you may de- 
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pend upon it that the result upon her, be- 
cause upon the interests of the people of 
Prussia, will be, that they will feel that it 
is much safer to be on friendly terms with 
England; and feeling the screw which 
will be placed upon her by the ambiguous 
position she holds, and will continue to 
hold under the supposition of the noble 
Earl, she will be more likely to unite her- 
self cordially with the Western Powers, 
than she will by continuing in her present 
position, by which she is obtaining great 
pecuniary advantages. I will not say in 
what particular mode, effect ought to be 
given to the Resolution of the noble Earl, 
but I do say my noble Friend behind me 
has suggested a course, safe, practicable, 
and I believe, effectual—one which is not 
open to the arguments and objections which 
have been raised by the noble Earl oppo- 
site, but is in accordance with the princi- 
ples maintained by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and by the noble Marquess, and one 
which I believe would have a powerful 
effect without interfering with the com- 
merce of the world, and without, except 
in a trifling degree, deranging the com- 
merce of this country; for the noble Karl 
has shown that of all articles now of Rus- 
sian produce we can probably obtain from 
elsewhere an abundant supply, and that 
we have abundant stocks in hand at the 
present moment. I say my noble Friend 
behind me has shown the mode in which 
this Resolution may be carried into effect, 
without being open to the objection of the 
noble Earl, and in accordance with the 
principles of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and feeling that the facts which he alleges 
are almost undisputed, and that the pre- 
sent measures have not been effective, I 
cannot conccive upon what principle I can 
refuse to give my assent to a Resolution, 
the object of which is to carry on the war 
with vigour, and which states that to effect 
that object, it is necessary to restrict the 
trade with that country by more efficient 
measures than any which have hitherto 
been adopted or announced by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. 

Eart GREY, in explanation, said, he 
had to apologise to the noble Earl who had 
just sat down, for imputing to him the ex- 
tremely restrictive principles in favour of 
which some noble Lord had spoken, and 
with whose observations he understood the 
noble Earl to have agreed. 

Tue Douxe or ARGYLL observed, that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
had stated that the argument in favour of 
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further restrictions on their trade was an 
argument which, if true at all, told against 
the whole conduct of the war and the opera- 
tions of the blockade; but everything de- 
pended upon, whether those restrictions re- 
sulted from the blockade or from differen- 
tial duties, for inasmuch as the disadvan- 
tages arising from a blockade were disad- 
vantages common to all nations, the dis- 
advantages arising from differential duties 
were disadvantages under which the peo- 
ple of one country alone were placed. He 
could not imagine how it was that an 
argument, the fallacy of which was so ap- 
parent, could have been received with such 
a cheer. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM oiserved that, 
though he neither felt the apprehensions 
expressed by the noble Earl on his left 
(Earl Grey), nor agreed with the strictures 
of the noble Earl on the other side (the 
Earl of Derby), he thought the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s late or present Ministers— 
who were almost identical—had been such 
as to impose upon him the necessity of 
voting in favour of the Resolution of his 
noble Friend, and he did so the more wil- 
lingly because he believed it would stimu- 
late the Government to throw off their in- 
ertness and prosecute the war by more 
energetic measures. 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE in reply, 
said, not a single argument he had used 
had been answered. True it was, that 
observations had been attributed to him 
against which the arguments had been 
levelled—the giants had been first raised 
and afterwards killed, but nothing had been 
urged against the Motion, which remained 
unshaken. 

On Question— 

Their Lordships then divided :—Con- 
tent 31 ; Not-Content 47: Majority 16. 


List of the Content. 


DUKE. Sandwich 

Montrose Fitzwilliam 
MARQUESSES, VISCOUNTS, 

Bath Bangor 
Downshire Gough 

EARLS. BARONS. 
Mayo Colchester 
Stradbroke Southampton 
Derby Bateman 
Malmesbury Willoughby de Broke 
Ellenborough Ravensworth 
Orkney Berners 
Mornington Kenyon 
Bradford Rayleigh 
Hardwicke Abinger 
Eglinton Colville of Culross 
Lucan Tenterden 
Albemarle Kilmaine 


The Duke of Argyll 
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List of the Nor Content. 
Lord Chancellor Torrington 
DUKES. BISHOPS, 

Argyll Chester 
Newcastle Hereford 

MARQUESS, Manchester 
Clanricarde Ripon 

EARLS, St. Asaph 

Aberdeen BARONS. 
Abingdon Ashburton 
Bessborough Broughton 
Carnarvon Byron 
Clarendon Camoys 
Elgin Dufferin 
Granville Foley 
Grey Kinnaird 
Harrowby Lurgan 
Iichester Leigh 
Kingston Mostyn 
Minto Petre 
Portsmouth Rivers 
Somers Saye and Sele 
Yarborough Stanley of Alderley 
Zetland Suffield 

VISCOUNTS. Vivian 
Canning Wodehouse 
Falkland Wrottesley 
Sydney 


Resolved in the negative. 
House adjourned to Friday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1855. 


Mrinvtes.] Pupzic Birtts.—1° Formation, &c. of 
Parishes ; Coal Mines Inspection; Justices of 
Peace Qualification ; Hardware, &c. Manufac- 
tures ; Mortmain. 

2° Alterations in Pleadings. 
3° Spirit, &c. Duties (Excise); Sewers (House 
Drainage). 


RAMSGATE, &c., HARBOURS. 

Mr. MACKINNON: Sir, on the pre- 
sent occasion I feel myself bound in duty 
to come forward and move for a Commit- 
tee, or obtain a promise that some steps 
will be taken to diminish or do away with 
the charge of tolls on ships, both British 
and foreign, passing the Channel on one 
side or the other of the Goodwin Sands. 
I do so in consequence of the directions 
of the Committee on Ramsgate Harbour, 
of which I was Chairman. 

As briefly as I can, I will state to the 
House the facts of the case. About a 
century ago, the harbour of Ramsgate 
was concluded, in the 32nd year of George 
III., an Act was passed by the Legislature 
naming trustees for Ramsgate and author- 
ising them to levy a duty or- toll of from 
2d. to 34d. per ton on every vessel, Bri- 
tish or foreign, that passed up or down 
the Channel, these tolls to be levied on 
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British ships when they were cleared from 
port, and on foreign vessels whenever they 
entered an English harbour. This ought 
to continue so long as the harbour of 
Ramsgate wanted repair, which the trus- 
tees took care should always be the case. 
Not only is this toll most impolitie towards 
foreigners by making them avoid our har- 
bours and seek refuge in the ports of 
France or Belgium, but it is most gene- 
rally felt by the shipping interest, who, 
according to the Report laid before the 
Board of Trade, dated July, 1853, are 
taxed by the passing tolls to the amount 
of 500,000/., which large sum is paid by 
that interest without any remuneration or 
advantage whatever; now, in the Trinity 
House duties they have the advantage of 
lights, buoys, and beacons for their ship- 
ping. It appears that in 1822 a Commit- 
tee of this House considered the question, 
and reported that 1,500,0007. had been 
expended on Ramsgate Harbour up to that 
period, and since 1822, it now appears 
that nearly 500,000/. more have been laid 
out, making up the enormous sum of 
2,000,0002. on that harbour, which evi- 
dence before my Committee stated might 
have been done for less than half that 
sum—not to exceed 700,0001.! What 
an immense waste of money drawn out of 
the shipping interest! Now, it appears 
that the receipts of the trustees of Rams- 
gate Harbour amount, from tolls levied on 
ships to about 25,000/. yearly, that their 
income from their capital in the funds, 
houses, and land near the harbour amounts 
to about 6,000/., making, together, 31,0001. 
a year; now, it appears from the report of 
General Williams, of the engineers, that the 
sum of 7,000/. a year is amply sufficient 
for all the purposes of keeping up and 
repairing Ramsgate Harbour. On these 
grounds, therefore, it was recommended 
by the Committee of which I was chair- 
man, that the whole amount received from 
passing tolls should be done away, that the 
trustees should have the power to levy 6d. 
per ton on ships entering the harbour for 
refuge, which toll would make up, with 
the 6,0007. a year, the income of the trus- 
tees, a sum of upwards of 7,0001. a year, 
so that the tolls could be abolished on 
passing vessels without any deficiency of 
means in the trustees to repair the harbour 
of Ramsgate. On these grounds it is, Sir, 
that I call on Her Majesty’s Government 
to take such measures as may be necessary 
for bringing about this beneficial result. 
Before I sit down, let me say that in no 
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manner whatever do I mean to cast the 
slightest imputation on the trustees ; they 
are all men of high integrity and honour, 
well-known and respected; their offence is 
not one of commission but of omission ; 
they all reside in London, go to Ramsgate 
once a year to eat a good dinner, and then 
return to town, all the business of the har- 
bour is left in the power of engineers and 
superintendents, who seem to act as they 
please without supervision or control, and 
are constantly pulling down and building 
up, purchasing enormous masses of stone 
not required, and expending vast sums of 
money to little or no purpose. Under this 
view of the case, convinced as I am that a 
public benefit will accrue, I now make my 
Motion, unless the Board of Trade assure 
me they will remedy this crying evil, which 
cannot long continue in these days. 

Promise made by Board of Trade. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


Harbours. 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
ascertain the condition, revenue, and expenditure 
of the Harbours of Ramsgate and the Cinque 
Ports.” 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had confined his observations 
solely to Ramsgate Harbour, and had left 
the Cinque Ports altogether out of view. 
He was sorry he could not assent to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for a Select 
Committee. The object of any Select 
Committee must be to inquire into facts, 
whereas with regard to Ramsgate, inquiry 
was altogether exhausted. There had been 
already four several inquiries into the state 
of that harbour, and his opinion was that 
they should now ke prepared to deal with 
it. The harbour was maintained mainly 
by a toll levied upon the shipping passing 
up and down the Channel. These tolls 
produced a very large revenue, but in 1850 
a reduction of them was made to the 
amount of 4,600/. a year, and in 1852 
they were further reduced to the amount 
of 5,000/. per annum. The tolls now 
levied were 63 per cent less than the rate 
which the trustees of Ramsgate Harbour 
were allowed to levy. The trustees, there- 
fore, deserved credit for the endeavours 
they had made to lighten the burden on 
the shipping passing Ramsgate harbour. 
This Motion respecting Ramsgate harbour 
practically involved the question as to the 
propriety of passing tolls, and they could 
only be justified on the principle that the 
bulk of the passing shipping on which the 
tolls were levied derived some benefit from 
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the harbour or the lights. To a certain 
extent, he thought it had been clearly 
made out that ships passing Ramsgate did 
derive benefit up to a certain amount of 
tonnage. A very large number of ships 
took refuge in the harbour from the Downs, 
and upon those ships no more than the 
passing tolls were levied. The Downs, 
which constituted the greatest anchorage 
in this kingdom, were thus relieved of the 
presence of many ships with which they 
would be otherwise encumbered, and he 
thought it would not be desirable to take 
away from the harbour all sources of fur- 
ther existence. If the tolls were taken 
away the harbour must be maintained from 
other sources. In short, Ramsgate har- 
bour must have a revenue, and that was 
just the difficulty. At present the harbour 
was not in an @fticient state. Works abso- 
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atrocious exaction of passing tolls. The 
only principle on which passing tolls could 
be justified was, that something was of- 
fered for the money in the way of a har- 
bour of refuge; but neither Ramsgate nor 
Dovor offered a secure protection to ship- 
ping at all times. Dovor was only a mouse- 
trap ; it was a dangerous place for a loaded 
vessel to attempt to enter, and, when in, 
no one knew when it might come out 
again. When the navigation laws were 
repealed, it was understood that such local 
charges as these were to be abolished as 
speedily as possible, and he hoped no time 
would be lost in granting this relief to the 
shipping interest. The hon. Gentleman 
had not given any good reason for refusing 
this inquiry, and he should therefore sup- 
port the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Rye. 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR said, he 








struction, and others were required, and should support the Motion. The steps 
thus a considerable extraordinary expendi- | proposed by the hon. Gentleman the Vice 
ture was occasioned. When they had put | President of the Board of Trade were not 
the harbour in an efficient state, there | of sufficient scope to meet the question, 
would arise the question of how it was to| which embraced not only Ramsgate, but 
be maintained. By dint of other sources | the whole of the Cinque Ports. A reform 
of revenue, by the aid of the property the|in the administration of Dovor harbour 
trust already possessed, and by the con-| was quite as much needed as in the ad- 
tinuance of the passing tolls for a limited | ministration of that of Ramsgate, for a 
period, the necessary funds might be pro- | large expenditure had been going on there 


vided, and at the same time relief be given 

to ships from the pressure of the tolls 5 | 
but the best way would be to alter the 

management of the harbour, which was | 
now in the hands of independent trustees 
—gentlemen of high character— mostly 
men of business in London, but who, from | 
their other avocations, were unable to give | 
all that attention to the concern which it | 
required. Ile was prepared, therefore, to 
propose, and hoped in the course of the 
present year to be able to lay on the table 
of the House, a Bill to provide for taking 
away from the present trustees the man- | 
agement and direction of the harbour, 

and vesting it in another authority under 

the control of the Board of Trade. When 

that was done, the Board of Trade would 

be able to ascertain how far the extraordi- 

nary expenditure of the harbour was likely 

to go, what the ordinary expenditure would 

be when the extraordinary had ceased, 

and then, he thought, they would be able | 
to deal with the question of the passing 

toll in a satisfactory way. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, he was , 
sorry that the hon. Gentleman the Vice | 
President of the Board of Trade had taken | 
the part of defending the enormous and | 


Mr. Bouverie : 


for many years without the harbour being, 
comparatively speaking, much improved. 
The harbour of Sandwich had also a 
grievance, for it had been greatly injured 
by the works now going on at Dover. He 
could not help thinking that a Report of a 
Committee on all the Cinque Ports would 
be of great use, and he should therefore 
support the Motion. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought it 
would be a great disappointment to the 
House to be told that they were still at 
the stage when inquiry was necessary in 
the matter of passing tolls. In the case of 
Ramsgate, that statement was too ridicu- 
lous, for inquiry had been exhausted. First, 
there was the Committee of 1850, then 
the inquiry by Mr. Walker, and afterwards 
other inquiries by Captain Vetch, Sir Jolin 
Rennie, and lastly by Sir Wiliiam Cubitt, 
who was sent down by himself in conjune- 
tion with the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and who reported that at the 
end of the present year it would be per- 
feetly safe to abandon the passing toll 
altogether. In accordance with that Re- 
port, he had prepared a Bill for the abo- 
lition of this passing toll at Ramsgate, 
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but which was not introduced in deference 
to the recommendation of the Commission- 
ers who had been appointed to inquire into 
the burdens upon shipping all round the 
kingdom, and who thought that all legis- 
lation ought to be deferred until they had 
presented their Reports, when a general 
and comprehensive measure could be laid 
before Parliament. Their Reports, both 
for England and Ireland, had now been 
presented, and the time was come, there- 
fore, he thought, for legislation; and he 
trusted that his hon. Friend (Mr. Bou- 
verie) would very speedily bring in a mea- 
sure, not with regard merely to Ramsgate 
and the Cinque Ports, but having refer- 
ence to the broad and general question of 
all these burdens. The question involved 
not only burdens on shipping, but also 
some of the most important questions of 
treaty with foreign countries. He should 
certainly unite with the hon. Gentleman 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
in opposing the present partial, meagre, 
and unnecessary inquiry. Somebody had 
said that the Ramsgate harbour money was 
wasted, and wasted in hospitalities and 
in eating and drinking. But the trustees 
of that harbour were independent gentle- 
men who received nothing for the labour 
they performed, and when it was proposed 
to abolish the trust, the chairman and 
members of that trust waited upon him, 
and said that they had no object in the 
world except one, and that was that their 
trust should be taken from them and 
placed upon some satisfactory footing, and 
that there should be done for Ramsgate 
harbour that which would most contribute 
to the uses for which it was instituted. 
Mr. HUDSON said, he was obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the way in 
which he had dealt with this question, and 
he regretted he had not remained in office 
to carry out his liberal principles and mea- 
sures. He heard with regret the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bou- 
verie) that it was intended to continue 
passing tolls. He had hoped that the 
principle of passing tolls had passed away. 
Ife must contend that ships which passed 
Ramsgate harbour without receiving any 
benefit ought not to be compelled to pay 
any toll. He could tell the hon. Gentle- 
man that his measure would be opposed 
by the shipping interest, and he had no 
doubt the hon. Gentleman, if he did not 
abandon his view on the subject, would 
sustain defeat on the obnoxious principle 
of passing tolls. He agreed that no in- 
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quiry was needed with respect to Rams- 
gate harbour. The trustees had not ex- 
ceeded their taxing powers—but the system 
of legislation had changed, and the neces- 
sity for passing tolls was now neither ob- 
vious nor expedient. 

Mr. MACKINNON said, he would not 
protract the discussion any longer, as he 
had obtained his wishes—namely, an as- 
surance from the hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Bouverie) that he would bring forward 
a measure to do away eventually with 
these passing tolls. Ie would withdraw 
his Motion, relying as he did on the pro- 
mise—the positive promise—of his hon. 
Friend. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


HARDWARE, &e., MANUFACTURES BILL. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he had to move 
for a Committee of the whole House to 
consider the laws for securing the pro- 
perty of manufacturers of iron, steel, cut- 
lery, edge tools, hardware, gold, silver and 
and silver plated, Britannia metal, German 
silver, copper and brass articles, and other 
metals, mother of pearl shell, tortoiseshell, 
bone, horn, ivory, leather, and wood, and 
also for securing the wages of the work- 
men engaged in such manufactures. His 
object was to introduce a Bill to extend 
the provisions of the 6 & 7 Vict., chap. 40, 
to the hardware and other manufactures 
of Sheftield, Birmingham, and Wolver- 
hampton. The exclusion of those three 
towns from the operation of that Act had 
been productive of considerable inconve- 
nience, which it was the desire of their 
inhabitants to have remedied. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the pro- 
visions of the 6 & 7 Vict.—at present 
applying to the woollen, linen, worsted, 
cotton, flax, and silk manufactures of this 
country—appeared to be of a very bene- 
ficial character. They had reference to 
workmen who embezzled tools and other 
materials entrusted to them by their em- 
ployers, and they also provided a very 
simple and summary process by which the 
workmen could recover their wages. Prima 
facie, therefore, there was no objection to 
the extension of this Act to the iron and 
metal manufactures of Sheffield and other 
towns; but it was desirable that the Bill 
which the hon. Gentleman proposed to 
bring in should be circulated in the places 
to which it would refer, in order to afford 
them an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions upon it. 

Motion agreed to; House in Committee. 
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Resolved— 


“ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill the 
better to secure the property of Manufacturers of 
iron, steel, cutlery, edge tools, hardware, gold, 
silver and silver plated, Britannia metal, German 
silver, copper and brass articles, and other metals, 
mother of pearl, shell, tortoise shell, bone, horn, 
ivory, leather, and wood, and also for securing the 
Wages of the Workmen engaged in such manufac- 
tures, by extending the provisions of the Act of 
the sixth and seventh years of Her present Ma- 
jesty, chapter forty, commonly called ‘ The Wool- 
len, &c. Manufactures Act,’ to the said hardware 
and other manufactures,” 


The House resumed. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
HaprieLp, Mr. Rorepuck, Mr. Muntz, and 
Mr. ScHOLEFIELD. 

Bill read 1°. 


SCREW PROPELLERS, 

Captain SCOBELL said, he rose pur- 
suant to notice to move for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances 
under which compensation was granted to 
the patentees of the screw propeller, as 
used in Her Majesty’s ships and vessels. 
He considered that this question concerned 
one of the most important inventions— 
saving the electric telegraph—that had 
been invented for many years. He would 
deal with the question in a manner as little 
personal as possible. He would attack 
nobody, for he was only demanding justice 
on behalf of an individual who had been 
unjustly treated by four consecutive Boards 
of Admiralty. A noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Lyndhurst) had already taken up 
this question in another place, and he was 
not a person to have done so unless he had 
been convinced that a great grievance ex- 
isted. The question related to the screw 
propeller, used in the Royal Navy. So 
important did this invention seem to the 
Admiralty of the day that two votes of 
10,0002. each were taken, one in 1851 and 
the other in 1854, to reward the patentee, 
not of the best screw, or of the earliest 
serew, but for the screw that should be 
adopted in the Royal Navy. These were 
the terms of the grant, and before he re- 
sumed his seat he should show to the 
House that the grant had not only not 
reached the person for whom it was in- 
tended by the House when the grant was 
made, but that they had been excluded 
from the dispensation of the Vote. That 
was his statement, but he only asked that 
the circumstances should be inquired into, 
and to this he considered there could be 
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no objection. He would candidly tell the 
House that he had ascertained that the 
Government would not grant this inquiry, 
and he, therefore, appealed to the House 
to do so. Did the parties who had re- 
ceived this money ask for an inquiry ? 
One of them, though he had since recanted, 
had asked an hon. Member to second this 
Motion. And the House also had before 
them the petition of Mr. Lowe, asking for 
an inquiry and impeaching the utility of 
Mr. Smith’s screw. He mentioned this in 
order to show that the five parties who 
received the money voted by Parliament 
had quarrelled among themselves. He 
would now lay before the House evidence 
to show that the screw used in Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships was not that of either of the 
parties to whom the 20,0001. were given. 
The person who really got the money was 
Mr. Henry Currie, a banker in the City, 
then a Member of the House, and sitting 
on that (the ministerial) side of the House, 
who had previously applied to Sir Robert 
Peel and to Lord John Hay without suc- 
cess. Mr. Currie had stated his own case 
in a letter to the Solicitor to the Admiralty, 
dated the 30th of May, 1854. His state- 
meut was to the effect that he had become 
the director of a company to which Mr. 
Smith had conveyed his patent ; that the 
company, having expended their money in 
experiments and trials at law, had con- 
sented to an amalgamation with other 
companies which were the proprietors of 
four different patents; that in 1851 he 
was instructed to put himself in communi- 
cation with the Government, and the merits 
of the five patents were again investigated ; 
that the result was an agreement by the 
then First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir F. 
Baring) to pay him the 20,000/. upon his 
personal security to relieve the Govern- 


ment from all further claim; and that the‘ 


distribution of the money was left entirely 
to him, but was made according to the 
award of the eminent patent agent, Mr. 
Carpmael. Mr. Currie concluded by say- 
ing that, in his opinion, the screw used in 
the navy was Smith’s, and Smith’s alone. 
He (Captain Scobell) contended that, ac- 
cording to the documents in his possession 
and the judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, the invention 
was Captain Carpenter’s, and Captain 
Carpenter’s alone. Captain Carpenter was 
a captain in the navy who had not endea- 
voured to make a profit of his invention 
by private trade, but who desired that 
the screw he had constructed should be 
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adopted in Her Majesty’s navy; and the 
question was, whether Captain Carpenter’s 
screw had not been adopted in the Duke 
of Wellington, the Agamemnon, and other 
vessels which had sailed or were to sail for 
the Baltic and the Black Sea? Mr. Lowe, 
one of the five persons who had obtained 
a share of the money granted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, had applied to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
four or five years ago for a renewal of his 
patent, but the application was refused, on 
the ground that the invention did not 
possess sufficient merit. About the years 
1838 or 1839, before Mr. Smith’s screw 
was known, Captain Carpenter made com- 
munications to the Admiralty, stating that 
he had perfected a screw, which he be- 
lieved to be very useful to the ships of 
Her Majesty’s navy, and in 1840 he took 
out a patent for the invention. Some ex- 
periments having been made by Captain 
Carpenter on the Thames, in the presence 
of Sir Edward Parry, Surveyor General 
of the steam department of the navy, and 
others, on the part of the Government, 
Captain Carpenter was appointed to the 
command of the Geyser, a ship of war, 
and was ordered to the Mediterranean, 
having been permitted to fit his serew to 
the pinnace of that vessel. The pinnace 
to which the serew was adapted was tried 
in the Mediterranean in the presence of 
Admiral Sir William Parker, and her sail- 
ing qualities excited great admiration and 
surprise. Captain Carpenter did not re- 
turn to England until 1845, when he found 
that many persons had been endeavouring 
to establish claims to his invention; and 
he was informed, in reply to an application 
to the Admiralty, that a certain sum of 
money had been granted to the inventors 
of the screw used in the navy. Captain 
Carpenter had, however, unsuccessfully 
urged his claim to this reward. Last year 
Captain Carpenter applied to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council for a 
renewal of his patent, and officers employ- 
ed by the Government declared that his 
screw was that which was in use in Her 
Majesty’s navy. The Attorney General 
appeared before the Judicial Committee 
to watch the proceedings, and he did not 
object to the renewal of the patent, but 
desired that the Government might have 
the use of Carpenter’s screw. The Judi- 
cial Committee, however, refused to assent 
to such an arrangement, and at this mo- 
ment the Admiralty were wrongfully using 
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the screw, though it was impossible for 
Captain Carpenter to bring an action, for 
this wrong, against the Government. Mr. 
John Ellis, one of the witnesses examined, 
stated that the screw of the Agamemnon, 
which he manufactured himself, was Cap- 
tain Carpenter’s screw. The screw invented 
by Captain Carpenter combined the maxi- 
mum of power with the minimum of resist- 
ance, and Sir Edward Parry, who, as he 
had previously stated, was Surveyor Gene- 
ral of the steam department of the navy, in 
1838, and who had been ordered to witness 
the experiments with Captain Carpenter’s 
screw, testified that those experiments, as 
far as they went, were satisfactory. The 
next witness examined before the Judicial 
Committee was Mr. Robert Galloway, the 
surveyor of steam vessels to the Board of 
Trade. He gave evidence distinctly to 
the effect that the screw used in the navy 
was a screw formed on the model of that 
of the Agamemnon, and that he had never 
seen one of Smith’s screws used, either in 
the Royal Navy, or in the mercantile ma- 
rine. Here was additional evidence that the 
screw used in the navy was that of Cap- 
tain Carpenter, Then Mr. Thomas Lloyd, 
the chief Admiralty engineer, gave evi- 
dence that there was no vessel in the 
Royal Navy fitted with the screw before 
1843, and that there was no vessel fitted 
with one entire turn of the screw, which 
was the description of screw made by Mr. 
Smith. The evidence of Captain Carpen- 
ter described the various applications made 
by him to the Admiralty, and the replies 
he received, showing that there was no 
chance of his obtaining redress from the 
Board. Then came the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee, which was given on 
the 30th of May last, and in which he 
found it distinctly stated, that ‘* The Go- 
vernment did not contest the validity of 
the patterns or the utility of the inven- 
tion ;”’ adding, ‘‘ that it has been proved 
at the bar that this very invention is at 
this day, and has for some time, been in 
use in the Royal Navy.” Now, after evi- 
dence like this, he would appeal to the 
sense of justice of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and ask whether they were not 
prepared to remedy the error which had 
been committed? The Judicial Committee 
then showed that Captain Carpenter had 
been no party to the arbitration. But now, 
20,0007. having been paid, the question - 
was what could be done? Before this 
sum of 20,0001. was given by the Govern- 
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ment a bond of indemnity was entered 
into. Therefore, the money was recover- 
able; and one of the persons who ought 
to have the whole or part of it had been 
unjustly deprived of compensation. It 
might be asked, why did not Captain Car- 
penter bring an action against those par- 
ties giving the indemnity ; but the answer 
was, that he could not, as the bond was 
given to the Admiralty, and none but the 
Admiralty could act upon it. He had 
shown that a sum of 20,000/. had been 
voted by that House, and that it had gone 
into the hands of five screw companies, 
who amalgamated together, under the ad- 
vice of a director in one of them, who was 
of course an interested party. He now 
ealled on the House to show that when an 
individual, however humble and however 
disregarded for many years, appealed for 
justice to the last resort within those walls, 
that justice would not be denied him. 

Mr. KERSHAW seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the circumstances under which the 
sum of 20,000/., voted by the House of Commons 
as a reward or compensation to the Patentees of 
the Serew Propeller, as used in Her Majesty’s 
ships and vessels, has been applied, and as to 
what persons have preferred claims, either to the 
Admiralty, or other Public Departments, to share 
in the Public Grant in respect to their Patent 
rights, and to report thereon.” 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that, as 
he was the party practically responsible 
for this transaction, in so far as he had 
committed the Admiralty to what had 
taken place, he trusted he might be al- 
lowed to make some explanation on the 
subject. The hon. and gallant Member 
having altered the Motion of which he 
originally had given notice, and which 
contained charges against the Admiralty 
of having misappropriated public money, 
nevertheless repeated those charges in his 
speech. He was anxious, therefore, to 
explain the facts of the case, because, if 
the House thought that they had the real 
history of the case before them from the 
statement of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, they were greatly mistaken. Now, 
what were the real facts of the case ? 
When he (Sir F. Baring) was at the Ad- 
miralty, considerable difficulty was felt in 
respect to the claims of different parties 
with reference to the screw propeller. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Admiralty 
and its officers, the screw propeller used 
in Her Majesty's service was not the spe- 
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cific screw of any one patentee; but the 
Admiralty, having in regard to the screw 
so employed, infringed several patents, 
thought that the patentees were entitled 
to consideration. Application was made to 
the Admiralty for compensation. Now, the 
Admiralty did not refuse to consider these 
claims, but the answer given was that, 
inasmuch as various claimants were at law 
one with another, the Admiralty did not 
know who was the proper party to pay. 
For some time the question remained in 
that state, most inconveniently for the 
Admiralty, until at last it came across the 
mind of some of these claimants whose 
patents had been infringed, that it would 
be a much more sensible plan, if, instead 
of spending their money in lawsuits, they 
combined together and applied together to 
the Admiralty for compensation. That was 
the history of this amalgamation, of which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had spoken, 
and it appeared to be only a sensible pro- 
ceeding on the part of persons having con- 
tested rights. In consequence of this 
arrangement Mr. Henry Currie called on 
him, and, as the hon. and gallant Member 
had said that that Gentleman was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament sitting on that side (the 
meaning of which statement was very well 
understood), he begged to remind the hon. 
and gallant Member that, though that 
Gentleman was a Member of Parliament, 
he sat on the other side of the House. 
Mr. Currie called upon him as the agent 
of these parties claiming compensation, 
and he wished to point this fact out, be- 
cause it had been endeavoured to be repre- 
sented that the Admiralty employed Mr. 
Currie. That gentleman had a document 
signed by all the parties he represented, 
authorising him to settle their claims and 
receive their money. Ile would now state 
what the law with respect to patent right 
was in this case. If the Admiralty made 
a screw in the Government yards, and 
used it in the Queen’s ships, the patentees 
had no legal means to obtain money from 
the Admiralty. If, again, the Admiralty 
employed a contractor to make a screw, 
and used it in the Queen’s service, there 
was no legal remedy for the patentees as 
against the Admiralty, but they might 
go against the manufacturer. Therefore, 
the contractor so employed either added 
to the charge for his work another 
charge to cover the payment for the patent 
right, or arranged that the Admiralty 
should pay for the latter, When Mr. 
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Currie called on him, his first object was| Carpenter, in estimating the value of his 
to ascertain whether that gentleman repre- | patent right, had not only claimed the 
sented the proper parties to be paid. On| 20,000I., but had sent in a Bill to the Ad- 
consulting the officers of the Government | miralty of somewhere about 44 000. more, 
departments he was informed by them that, | making altogether a claim of 64,0001., be- 
so far as their professional opinion was | sides some little postscripts which he was 
concerned, these were the proper persons | anxious to put in. He certainly could not 
to be paid. The then Attorney General, | understand Captain Carpenter’s logic in 
the present Lord Chief Justice of the this. The vote of 20,0001. was granted 
Common Pleas, who had attended before | by Parliament as a final payment for all 
the Privy Council on behalf of the Go- | rights past and future, and how, then, 
vernment, while several of the cases were could the gallant captain claim this 
being heard, and who was fully acquainted | 20,0001., which he would have to receive 
with all the details of the transaction, also | as a final payment for all claims past and 
gave it as his distinct opinion, in a private | | future, and yet send in an additional bill 
conversation which he had had with him, | for 44,0001.2 The hon. and gallant Mem- 
that he could safely and properly pay the | ber (Captain Scobell) seemed to speak as 
parties with whom he was dealing; and,|if Mr. Currie had been employed by the 
further than that, having communicated | Admiralty to distribute the money among 
with various engineers and contractors who | the claimants, but, on the contrary, Mr. 
were exactly in the same boat with the | Currie came to the Admiralty as the agent 
Admiralty in regard to these parties hav-| of the claimants; the money was paid to 
ing, in executing work for the Admi-| him as their agent; and it would, indeed, 
ralty, equally infringed on their patents, | have been very unwise for the Admiralty 
he was informed that they had all either | to make itself at all responsible for the 
actually paid, or made arrangements to conduct of that agent in distributing the 
pay, these companies who asked compen-/| money. In fact, it was distributed by an 
sation from the Admiralty. Having forti- | arbitrator chosen by the different claim- 
fied himself with these various opinions he | ants themselves. He had been accused of 
went still further, and required Mr. Currie | having misappropriated the public money. 
to give a guarantee to secure the Admi- | Now, the last Vote distinctly referred to 
ralty from any further claim; and if, after the sum of 10,0001. which was paid before, 
all this, he had still refused to pay the | and paid under a particular agreement with 
claim, he thought he would have been! other parties. This part of the case had 
justly liable to “considerable blame. He | never been concealed, and he. had twice ex- 
would not even have had the excuse that | plained the whole transaction to the House. 
the money was claimed by an officer of |The Government would, therefore, have 
the Royal navy, for at the time when he| misappropriated the money if they had 
made his agreement with Mr. Currie, he! given a single sixpence of it to Captain 
had not heard that Captain Carpenter had | Carpenter. Subsequently to the agree- 
made any claim against the Admiralty for! ment above stated being made, Captain 
money compensation for infringement of | Carpenter put in a claim which the Admi- 
his patent right. In this he was support-| ralty referred to Mr. Lloyd and Sir Bald- 
ed by Sir Baldwin Walker and Mr. Lloyd, | win Walker, who afterwards reported that 
who were equally unaware of any money | Captain Carpenter’s screw was not the one 
claim having been made by Captain Car-| used in Her Majesty’s service. It had 
penter at that time. He hoped, therefore, | been said that Captain Carpenter had ob- 
that the hon. and gallant Member for Bath | tained a decision in his favour, but it must 
would not now think that he had acted | be remembered that the trial was not one 
inconsiderately in making this agreement | affecting the rights of parties, and all that 
with Mr. Currie. The bargain was a pay- | was decided in that case was, that Captain 
ment for the past and a purchase for the | Carpenter had a patent right which ought 
future; it was not a reward for an inven- | to be renewed, and which was renewed for 
tion, but a payment for invasion of patent | a certain period. That opinion, therefore, 
right, which had been made by others, | was not worth anything in a court of law 
and which he thought the Admiralty ought | —it was a mere extra-judicial opinion of © 
to make also. The 20,0000. was very Lord Justice Knight Bruce, and could be 
well spent, and altogether the bargain he | of no weight in settling Captain Carpenter’s 
made was a very good one, for Captain | claim. The patent right was not contested. 
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He (Sir F. Baring) certainly wished to say 
nothing uncivil, but the Admiralty consi- 


and were quite willing that Captain Car- 
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of perfect indifference to him whether the 
Committee now moved for were granted or 
dered the patent to be perfectly worthless, | refused. j 


Mr. KEATING said, he wished to state 


penter should have it secured to him for| the grounds on which he should vote in 


100 years if he pleased, so far as they | favour of the present Motion. 
When, therefore, the | understood that the hon. and gallant Mem- 


were concerned. 
opinion of the Privy Council was so much 
relied upon, let it be recollected that when 
the matter was bond fide fought in a court 
of law, Lord Cranworth declared that the 
screw used for the navy was mainly the 
result of the experiments and exertions 
made, as well as of the expense incurred 
by the Admiralty. It was a remarkable 
fact that the screw of the Agamemnon 
happened not to be the same that was ge- 
nerally used by the Admiralty. It having 
been found necessary that a portion of it 
should be cut away, in its altered state 
it in some degree resembled Captain Car- 
penter’s screw, and from this circumstance 
perhaps the Agamemnon’s screw had been 
represented as the model of the screw used 
in the navy generally. The question be- 
fore the House, therefore, was not one 
adapted for a Committee by any means 
—it was a strictly legal question; and 
when it was said that Captain Carpenter’s 
case was a hard one, it should be remem- 
bered that that gentleman had still his re- 
medy against the contractors who manu- 
factured for the Admiralty. A legal trial 
had been resorted to by the private parties 
since the amalgamation of the different 
screw companies, and the decision then 
given was in favour of those parties. In 
the case of seven distinct ships, bills had 
been filed by them in Chancery, and in- 
junctions were granted in each instance. 
A court of law having, therefore, decided 
over and over again against Captain Car- 
penter, why should that gentleman, be- 
eause he chanced to be an officer in Her 
Majesty's service, be allowed to take what 
was fairly the property of other people ? 
The opinion of a Committee of that House, 
under these circumstances, would be of no 
more value in this matter than the paper 
on which it was written, because the con- 
tractors would consider themselves bound 
by the decisions of a court of law, which 
decisions recognised the right of other 
parties. He had trespassed thus far on 


the attention of the House, because it had 
been represented elsewhere that a great 
job had been perpetrated in this case ; 
but, as regarded his own conduct, and 
that of the Admiralty, it was a matter 


Sir F. Baring 





He had not 


ber (Captain Scobell) had imputed to the 
right hon. Baronet who had last addressed 
the House, or to any one connected with 
the Admiralty, anything like a charge 
of wilful misappropriation of the public 
money. Had such an imputation been 
made, he (Mr. Keating) could not as- 
sent to the Motion; but the ease, as he 
understood it, was this—that there was 
used in Her Majesty’s ships a screw pro- 
peller of a certain form, and that Parlia- 
ment had voted a sum of money to re- 
compense those who were interested in 
the patent or patents which might be in- 
fringed by the use of the screw propeller 
in Her Majesty’s service. The Admiralty 
took this Vote of Parliament, and placed 
themselves in the situation of trustees of 
20,0001. of public money, to be distributed 
as the public intended it should be; and 
the hon. and gallant Member, by his Mo- 
tion, asked the House, on the materials 
he had laid before it, to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire whether the money had 
been distributed in the way the public 
intended; or whether, by inadvertency 
or mistake, the Admiraly had by an 
arrangement they had entered into de- 
prived one or more parties entitled to a 
share of any participation in that money. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated the case 
of the Admiralty, and said that they re- 
ceived the 20,0U0I., took all means of as- 
certaining the parties entitled to it, and 
that among those parties it had been dis- 
tributed. He was sure the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had intended it so to be distributed ; 
but his intention had not been carried out. 
The mode in which the distribution of the 
money was made did not appear to have 
been so businesslike as the right hon. 
Baronet supposed. It was said that the 
Attorney General was consulted; he in- 
vestigated the claims of the parties who 
received the money, and pronounced them 
to be the only parties entitled to it. 
Neither the Attorney General’s opinion, 
however, nor the case upon which it 
was given, was before the House; but, 
assuming that this was the correct ver- 
sion of the opinion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, although it might justify the Ad- 
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miralty to themselves in paying over the 
money as they did, yet, as the Attorney 
General was not infallible, this did not, 
he conceived, preclude the House from 
inquiring whether the money had been dis- 
tributed according to the intention of the 
public. The right hon. Baronet repudi- | 
ated the idea of Mr. Currie having been | 
appointed by the Admiralty to distribute | 
this money. He said, the money was paid | 
to Mr. Currie as the representative of the | 
five companies entitled to it. Mr. Currie, | 
however, appeared to be of a different opi- | 
nion, as in the bond of indemnity it was | 
stated that the money was received by | 
him, not to be paid to certain individuals 
named, but to any persons who were enti- 
tled to it by means of a patent right to the 
screw in use in Her Majesty’s navy, and 
that he was the person to decide who were 
so entitled was clear from his being called 
upon to give the identity. On these terms 
Mr. Currie appeared to have received the 
money, and, such being the terms, he (Mr. 
Keating) considered that the selection of 
Mr. Currie to regulate its distribution was 
most unfortunate. He did not wish to 
impute to Mr. Currie, or any one concerned 
in the matter, the slightest wish to do any- 
thing wrong, but as, from the recital in the 
bond, it appeared that Mr. Currie was one 
of the parties claiming to be entitled to a 
portion of the money, he thought it unfor- 
tunate that that gentleman was selected 
to distribute money in the distribution of 
which he was an interested party. It 
was said that Captain Carpenter might sue 
other parties, although he could not sue 
the Admiralty. But the real question for 
consideration was, whether the money was 
distributed in the way in which it was 
intended to be distributed. In the pro- 
ceedings before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, presided over by 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce for the pur- | 
pose of extending the patent, that learn- | 
ed Judge seemed to think the Admiralty | 
must be considered as not having con- | 
tested the validity of the patent, and as | 
admitting that the invention was in use | 
in the navy. With respect to the sugges- | 
tion that Captain Carpenter might proceed | 
at law, if he were to do so he could not re- | 
cover any portion of the 20,0001., but would 
take upon himself a very considerable bur- | 
den, and find the utmost difficulty in suc- 
ceeding after such a lapse of time. But 
had all the persons who had received the 
money established a right at law? He 
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(Mr. Keating) believed not one had done 
so. Mr. Lowe, indeed, had tried a court 
of law, and was assisted by the first legal 
advice, the hon. and learned Member for 
Stamford being leading counsel in the case, 
[Sir F. Tuesteer: Against him.] The re- 
sult of the elaborate and extensive proceed- 
ings taken by him was a compromise ; and 
if Captain Carpenter proceeded in the same 
manner he would probably have to go 
through the same kind of process. What 
Captain Carpenter now asked was, the 
means of inquiring whether he had not a 
right to participate in the money voted by 
Parliament, and beliving that a fair ground 
for inquiry had been made out, he (Mr. 
Keating) should support the Motion. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he under- 
stood the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
F. Baring) to say that no claim was sent 
in to the Admiralty by Captain Carpenter 
before the money was handed over to Mr. 
Currie. He had the authority of Captain 
Carpenter for saying that he did, previous 
to that time, lay before the Admiralty a 
memorial, setting forth that he was the 
inventor of the screw, and making a claim 
for compensation. He should vote for an 
inquiry, because he thought Captain Car- 
penter’s claim could be tested in no other 
way; and it must be remembered that the 
testimony of that distinguished officer Ad- 
miral Sir Ceorge Cockburn, was in his 
favour. In his opinion, it was a misdiree 
tion of the money which had been voted by 
the House, to place it in the hands of a 
gentleman who was an interested party, 
with authority to appropriate it, and he 
therefore thought a case for inquiry had 
been made out. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he must 
explain that his statement was that, when 
he entered into the agreement with Mr. 
Currie he was not aware of Captain Car- 
penter’s money claim, nor were Sir Bald- 
win Walker and Mr. Lloyd; and he believ- 
ed the records of the Admiralty did not 
contain any formal application. 

Sir FREDERIC THESIGER said he 
regretted to state that he entertained a very 
different opinion to that expressed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Reading 
(Mr. Keating) who had given the weight 
of his authority in support of the Motion. 
The hon. and learned gentleman, however, 
had formed his opinion upon an imperfect. 
view of the circumstances of the case,— 
probably upon the partial representations 
contained in the book published by Cap- 
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tain Carpenter. Te (Sir F. Thesiger) was|in place of the paddle. Mr. Smith, hav- 
most anxious to avoid saying — | ing no means of his own by which ~~ —_— 
that might derogate from the fair and just | carry out his patent, Mr. Currie and other 
claims i Captain Carpenter, whom ci ouienn od forward to assist him, and 
lieved to be a gentleman of great scientific | a company was formed for the purpose of 
attainments, but it was impossible to do| working the patent. The right hon. 
justice to this question without considering | Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) 
Captain Carpenter’s merits with respect had done frank justice to Mr. Currie in 
to the important invention to which the the allusions he had made to the character 
Motion referred. He (Sir F. Thesiger) | and conduct of that gentleman ; and those 
was bound to say he had come to the = | who knew Mr. Currie would be satisfied 
clusion that Captain Carpenter was not that he would not condescend, for any per- 
entitled to claim any merit whatever in| sonal advantage of his own, to avail him- 
respect to any share in the invention of | self of any means of advancing oo yew 
tlie screw propeller. Those who had paid to the prejudice of others. In 1838, long 
any attention to the history of this impor- before Captain Carpenter obtained his 
tant invention were aware that it had exer-| patent, Mr. Lowe had taken out a patent 
cised the ingenuity of many able persons, | for a propeller, and, although the specifi- 
that it had been the subject of no less than | cation of that patent was vague and in- 
forty-four patents, that the honour of the | definite, the drawings attached to the 
original invention had been very warmly | specification described or represented a 
contested, and that enormous expenses had | two-bladed propeller. The discovery was, 
been incurred in deciding the rights of the perhaps, not entirely due to Mr. Smith, 
different competitors. He believed it would | who practically first applied it, nor to Mr. 
be admitted, whatever merit might be due Lowe ; but the Judicial Committee of the 
to the various parties who had turned their | Privy Council expressed their — that 
attention to the subject, that, so far as the | the discovery was attributable to the ex- 
practical application of this important in-| penditure of money supplied by the Admi- 
strument was concerned, the merit be-|ralty for investigating this subject by a 
longed to Mr. Francis Petty Smith, who, | sort of process of exhaustion. He believed 
in 1836, four years before the date of | that if hon. gentlemen inquired into the 
Captain Carpenter’s patent, took out a matter they would be disposed to consider 

atent for a screw propeller, which was that Captain Carpenter’s invention did not 
es a propeller nt ty entire turn of | relate 4 a coahan of a screw yen but to 
the screw, but which afterwards, when it' the use of flat blades. In 1840, when 
was used on board the Archimedes, was Captain Carpenter took out his patent, 
converted into two half-turns. This was, four of the parties who claimed the merit 
in fact, the origin of the present two- of the invention, and who subsequently 
bladed propeller, which is merely a modi- combined their interests, were in the field. 
fication of Mr. Smith’s original invention. | The fifth had brought the validity of his 


In 1839 and 1840, Mr. Smith fitted his 
propeller to the Archimedes; he placed 
the propeller in the dead wood, just before 
the rudder; and the attention of the Admi- 
ralty having been called to the invention, 
they directed Captain Chappell and other 
nautical and scientific gentlemen to test 
the comparative advantages of the screw 
and the paddle. In 1840, prior to the 
time when Captain Carpenter took out his 
patent, Captain Chappell had made a very 
interesting report of the result of the ex-— 
periments in the Archimedes, whici was 
published. It had been stated that Mr. 
Smith had derived no personal benefit from 
this important invention, but it was to that 
gentleman that the country was mainly in- | 
debted for the advantages which had been | 


derived from the introduction of the screw 


Sir F. Thesiger 


patent to the test of an action at law, and 
had established his right. Now, during a 
period of ten years—from 1840 to 1850— 
these different persons were litigating their 
rights, and bringing the validity of their 
patents to the test of an action at law; 
but during the whole of this period Cap- 
tain Carpenter, who said that the serew 
which was in use was his invention, was 
never heard of, and never brought forward 
his claim in any tangible shape, while the 
engineers who were contesting the matter 
never once urged Carpenter’s patent as an 
objection to the originalty of other patents 
or as an answer to the claims put forward 
by the parties to whom they were opposed. 
Then came the question as to the Admi- 
ralty. The Admiralty very properly said 
they could listen to no application to pay 
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for the use of the propeller till the parties | another place, that Mr. Currie had distri- 
had settled their several actions at law. | buted this money among his friends, he 
The patentees had been tearing themselves | begged to call the attention of the House 
to pieces, but did they now combine to- | to what Mr. Currie really did do. An ar- 
gether to exclude all other persons who | rangement had been made beforehand by 
should not associate with them from any | all the parties that Mr. Carpmael, an emi- 
beanie which they might be able to ob- | nent patent agent, should be selected to 
tain ¢ On the contrary, they adopted the | ascertain the proportions which the diffe- 
fairest course that could be taken under | rent persons interested were to receive of 
the circumstances. Their object was the sums obtained either from the engi- 
peace and self-protection, and therefore neers or the Admiralty. If that gentle- 
they referred the matter to an engineer of | man had conceived that Captain Carpenter 
very great ability. This engineer, taking | had the slightest claim, he would, of course, 
the forty-four patents into consideration, | have interposed and told the parties so, 
gradually brought them down to five,| Under his award Mr. Currie acted, and 
which appeared to him to have that claim | from the beginning to the end had trans- 
to original merit which entitled them to! acted the business in the most disinterested 
join together, and to derive any advantage | way, with the anxious desire that the in- 
that might arise. This was the state of| terests of all parties should be ascertained 
things when a scire facias was obtained by | and protected. During all this time the 
the engineers for repealing Mr. Lowe’s pa- | serew propeller, which Captain Carpenter 





tent. The Attorney-General, now the Lord | 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was | 
counsel on one side, and he (Sir F. Thesi- 
ger) on the other. It was evident to both 
of them that no advantage was to be gain- 
ed by a contest of this description, and the 
engineers, on their advice, entered into an 
arrangement by which they agreed to pay 
in all money received, or to be received, 
for propellers paid or contracted for, the 
account to be furnished and settled by the 
Ist of May. The persons who entered | 
into this arrangement were the most emi- 
nent engineers in the trade, and they en- | 
tered into it perfectly well knowing that | 
Captain Carpenter’s claim was utterly un- | 
founded. The period had now arrived | 
when the patent rights could be made | 
available with the Admiralty, and accord- | 
ingly Mr. Henry Currie went as the agent 
of these parties to the Admiralty, not to | 
ask a reward for the merit of the inven- | 
tion, but to ask the Admiralty to pay | 
those who were now admitted to be the | 
persons entitled to claim for the past use | 
of the screw propellers, and to purchase | 
it for themselves for the future. The 
right hon. Baronet then at the head of the | 





Admiralty (Sir F. Baring) referred the | 


question to the person who was usually 
resorted to by the Board on these occa- | 
sions, and on his report, and seeing that 
the parties had been confirmed in the 


says was his own invention, was used in 
hundreds—he had almost said thousands 
—of vessels. It was an invention of the 
greatest public benefit, and one to which 
any person entitled to the merit of the dis- 
covery would have been most anxious to 
make good his claim. Nevertheless, from 
1840, when the patent was taken out, 
down to 1853, Captain Carpenter never 
asserted his right at all, or challenged the 
use of what he stated to be his invention, 
and even allowed other persons to go into 
the field against the engineers, who sought 
to obtain the free use of the screw. But 
in 1854, however, Captain Carpenter ap- 
plied to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council for an extension of his pa- 
tent. Now, it was important that the na- 
ture of that proceeding should be under- 
stood. No patent, it was well known, was 
valid, unless it possessed the merit of no- 
velty. If an action were brought on a 
patent, it was an answer to show that 
some person had discovered the patented 
invention before the patentee; but when a 
person went to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council for the extension of a 
patent, the question of novelty was never 
entertained. In one case, a patent had 
been extended, although its novelty was 
in question by proceedings in Chaucery, 
and the patent was afterwards declared to 
be invalid for want of novelty. There- 


establishment of their rights, the right! fore, the extension did not at all atiect 
hon. Baronet paid the money that was 
justly due from the Government. That 
money was paid to Mr. Currie; and when 
it was insinuated, as had been done in 








Captain Carpenter’s rights. He had never 
established the validity of his patent by 
any trial at law. According to his own 
petition, however, he went before Vice 
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Chancellor Stuart, asking for an injune- 
tion against the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. That was not granted, but the 
Vice Chancellor told Captain Carpenter 
that he might proceed by action at law. 
To the other patentees injunctions had 
been granted, which were only granted in 
cases where the patent had been establish- 
ed by an action at law, and this, there- 
fore, proved that those patents had been 
so established. Therefore, if it were asked, 
why did not these parties appear before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and oppose Captain Carpenter’s appli- 
cation, the answer was obvious. Consi- 
derable expense was incurred in opposition 
before the Judicial Committee, and Cap- 
tain Carpenter never having challenged his 
right to the patent would not have that 
right established or rendered more valid 
by the extension of a patent. Therefore 
the parties were content to leave Captain 
Carpenter to pursue any course he pleased 
before the Judicial Committee. The words 
in which the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee was pronounced had been made 
good use of by the supporters of the pre- 
sent Motion, but they amounted only to) 
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tute, what he must call, the very imperfect 
inquiry of a Select Committee for a solemn 
trial at law? If the House did decide thus 
to supersede the functions of a Court of 
Law, it would be setting a very inconve- 
nient and a very perilous example ; and 
he confidently hoped, therefore, that they 
would reject the Motion. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, the 
elaborate character of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s remarks showed the necessity 
for an inquiry. With regard to the dis- 
posal of the 20,000/. by a “former Board of 
Admiralty, no one could suppose that the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir F. Baring) was 
not actuated by the most proper motives. 
If the Admiralty had acted in 1839 and 
1840 in the same manner that it had done 
since, the question of invention would not 
now be in such a confused state. He 
sincerely regretted that a brother officer 
should be placed in the position of Captain 
Carpenter ; but it could not be doubted 
that the country was especially indebted 
to Mr. Francis Petty Smith, whose merits 
had been admitted almost universally. 
He did not expect any advantage to be 
gained by the scire facias proceedings re- 





this, that on the evidence before them the | commended by the hon. and learned Gen- 
screw propeller used in the Agamemnon | tleman (Sir F. Thesiger). An inquiry by 
was the screw propeller in the specification | ;2 Committee of that House appeared to 
of Captain Carpenter; but as to whether | him far preferable. He hoped justice 
it was a novelty, or as to whether it was | would be done to Captain Carpenter ; but 
not borrowed from other inventions, no- ‘whether it was to be done out of the 
thing was said. Consequently, the rights | 20,000/. must be left to the lawyers. 

of Captain Carpenter, whatever they were,| Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, the 
remained exactly as before. This brought | question that had to be considered was not 
him to the consideration of the practical | whether Captain Carpenter was the origi- 


question of what they were now called on | 
to do by the present Motion. But Captain 
Carpenter never had brought his action, 
because he knew perfectly well that the | 
question of the novelty of his invention 
would necessarily be raised in answer to 
it, and he had no hesitation in declaring, 
moreover, that if Captain Carpenter had 
brought any such action, he would most 
unquestionably have failed in it. Captain 
Carpenter, however, had declined to sub- 


| nal inventor of the screw propeller, but 
whether, supposing he were so, he had 
had an opportunity of substantiating his 
claims. Now, Mr. Currie never pretended 
that he had investigated Captain Carpen- 
ter’s claims. That an inquiry was neces- 
| sary was obvious from the fact that there 

had been an error in the distribution of 

the 20,0002, Lord Cranworth having 

stated that the patent of Mr. Lowe—one 
| of the parties who received a portion of the 


mit himself to the ordeal of a Court of money—was not one that had conferred on 
Law; he preferred to come to this House, | the publie the real benefit of the screw 
through the hon. and gallant Member for | propeller. Again, of all the people in the 
Bath, to ask for a Select Committee, the | world to decide upon Captain Carpenter’s 
only foundation for which could be that he | claim, Mr. Currie was the person most 
had a valid title to a portion of this com-| unfit. This observation implied no dis- 
pensation. The question was, then, was | respect to Mr. Currie, whose disqualifica- 


the House prepared to take this course | tion arose from the circumstance, that he 
under the very peculiar circumstances of | was the representative of the rival claim- 


the case? Were they prepared to substi-| ants and had a direct interest in the matter 
Sir F. Thesiger 
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in dispute. Captain Carpenter might not | fore, it would be a mere waste of time to 
have tried his claim by an action in a| go into a question of this kind, as the 
court of law; but then the whole of the| Report of the Committee would be of no 
five other parties who participated in the} value, and Captain Carpenter could not 
20,0007. did not bring actions before they | make any claim until he had taken the 
received their share of the money. Captain! preliminary steps of establishing the vali- 
Carpenter had already spent 3,000/. on his | dity of his patent in a court of law. 
patent, and he might well have shrunk Mr. RICE said, he wished to offer his 
from incurring the enormous cost attend-| testimony to the value of Mr. Smith’s in- 
ant upon litigation, but a Select Commit-| vention. A great deal had been stated as 
tee would afford him that opportunity of | to this money not having been bestowed 
establishing his right to which he (Mr. J.| according to the intention of the public. 
G. Phillimore) thought he was equitably | He did not believe that the public had any 
entitled. | intention in the matter, but that the Ad- 
Sim CHARLES WOOD said, he was miralty had proposed that this sum should 
astonished to hear the hon. and learned! be given as a recompense to those who 
Gentleman who spoke last repeat, after the | were interested in the invention, and that 
explanations that had already been given | this money was distributed in the best 
to the contrary, the assertion that Mr. mode it could be. He thought it would 
Currie was the person who acted as the be a very inconvenient precedent if they 
judge upon the competing claims to the | carried this matter before a Select Com- 
invention of the screw propeller. The mittee, and he should therefore vote against 
claims of the parties were submitted for | the Motion. 
investigation to one of the most eminent Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
engineers in this country, and were after- | he thought Captain Carpenter had perfect 
wards examined by the Surveyor of the right to the patent of the screw-propeller, 
Navy, when it was ultimately decided by and the House had a right to see that a 
the Admiralty that five individuals—some proper distribution was made of the money 
of whom had established their right in a | voted for the purpose of remunerating 
court of law —were entitled to receive com- ' those who possessed patent rights. He 
pensation for the use of their patent rights. | could not avoid, however, expressing his 
All the eminent engineers in London had | surprise that Mr. Currie, the party selected 
agreed to be bound by that decision ; and, for the distribution of 20,000/., should 
although the Privy Council might have | represent a company having a claim to the 
declared that Mr. Lowe was not the origi- | largest proportion of that money. It was 
nal inventor of the screw, yet it also de-| said that Mr. Currie was not placed in the 
cided that his patent right had been more | ‘situation of an arbitrator or distributor. 
or less infringed. A more honourable man This was strange, as Mr. Currie in a letter 
than Mr. Henry Currie did not exist, but | described himself as the distributor, and 
that gentleman never adjudged the ques- in the bond it appeared that he received 
tion who were the parties entitled to com- | the money on behalf of himself and others. 
pensation, or what amounts they should | He must also protest against the course 
respectively receive. The sums were ap-| taken by the hon. and learned Member for 
portioned by Mr. Carpmael, the patent | Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger), of making 
agent. The House could not admit the| statements of his own knowledge of cer- 
plea which had been urged to the effect | tain circumstances connected with this 
that Captain Carpenter belonged to a pro-| case. He thought that nothing could be 
fession by no means remarkable for its| more inconvenient or unjust than that a 
wealth. The real question was, was he an | party concerned in the Courts below—de- 
inventor or not? And a Committee of | riving from his position certain informa- 
that House was surely not a competent | tion, imbibing certain opinions—should 
tribunal to decide the preliminary question | state to the House circumstances which 
whether or not he had a patent right. He| the House knew nothing of. The question 
had no claim against the public, the Ad-/| was, could they and ought they to deal 
miralty, or private individuals, unless he | witn the case? He maintained that that 
had a valid patent right ; and, if his right | House was the only tribunal to which Cap- 
had been infringed, a court of law and not | tain Carpenter could apply for a share of 
a Select Committee of that House could | the money voted by Parliament. With 
afford him his remedy. He thought, tbere- | reference to the expense of contesting a 
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patent, he would venture to say, that, 
though Captain Carpenter had already ex- 
pended 3,000/., if he went into a court of 
law his expenses there would hardly be 
less than that amount. All that Captain 
Carpenter asked was, that the House 
should ascertain whether his claim to a 
portion of the public money voted by Par- 
liament was well established. Then, with 
respect to the bond, that might be put in 
suit by the Lords of the Admiralty, and, 
in order to enable the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty to judge if they ought to place 
the bond in suit, they ought to refer it to 
a Select Committee, who would report 
whether Captain Carpenter’s claim was 
well founded or not. The expenses of 
this inquiry would fall on the country, and 
thus expense would be properly incurred 
in order to do justice to Captain Carpenter. 
With regard to claimants, there were five, 
exclusive of Captain Carpenter, whose 
claim was not heard at all. The decision 
was made in the absence of Captain Car- 
penter, and when the claims of the five 
persons were decided upon, Mr. Carpmael, 
the patent agent, was called in to name 
the proportion which the five claims were 
each to take of the 20,0001. voted by Par- 
liament. At the conference between the 
Attorney General and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stamford the case 
of Captain Carpenter was decided behind 
his back, and it was, therefore, right and 
proper for Captain Carpenter to appeal to 
the House of Commons to have his claim 
heard and adjudicated. He should vote 
for the Committee, on the ground that the 
House of Commons was the only tribunal 
that could hear the case. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just spoken, 
seemed to regret that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Sir F. 
Thesiger), had been concerned in a cause 
which had enabled him to become ac- 
qvainted witli all the details of the ques- 
tion now before the House, and he also 
quarrelled with his (Mr. Drummond’s) hon. 
and learned Friend for having made a most 
proper arrangement with the counsel op- 
posed to him, by which a lawsuit was ter- 
minated that had wasted the money of 
both their clients, and substantial justice 
was done to all parties. Mr. Currie was 
not interested in the matter one way or the 
other, but had simply undertaken to dis- 
tribute the money voted by that House 
among those who had established a claim 


Mr. M. Cheinbers 
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to it in a court of law. Why did not Cap- 
tain Carpenter go into a court of law ? 
If he had done so, the case would not have 
been decided behind his back. A Select 
Committee was the worst tribunal for the 
decision of scientific cases of this kind, 
and persons upon whom no suspicion could 
rest had already examined into and refused 
the claim brought forward by Captain Car- 
penter. 

Captain SCOBELL, in reply, said, that 
the distribution of the money had been 
placed entirely under the control of Mr. 
Currie, and that Captain Carpenter’s claim 
had never been examined previous to the 
distribution. Captain Carpenter had been 
designedly shut out, because the parties 
interested did not wish his claim to be re- 
ferred to Mr. Carpmael. The House of 
Commons, as the holders of the public 
purse, had voted a sum of money to the 
inventors of the screw propeller, and he 
thought, therefore, that they ought to as- 
sent to the appointment of a Committee 
before which Mr. Smith, Captain Carpen- 
ter, or any other claimants of the reward 
might obtain a hearing. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
69 ; Majority 20. 


FORMATION OF PARISHES, &c. BILL. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
that in moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
to make better provision for the formation 
and endowment of separate and distinct 
parishes, he wished to point out that the 
measure was rendered necessary by an 
Act which was passed last Session to con- 





; tinue the existence of the Church Building 
| Commissioners until July, 1856. The ob- 
| Jeet of the Bill was, in the first place, to 
‘earry out the powers now vested in the 
| Church Building Commissioners by means 
of the Act commonly known as Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act, which empowered the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners to constitute districts 
which had no churches at the time of such 
constitution. When churches were built 
in such districts they became new parishes, 
and were regulated by the general law of 
the land with respect to parishes. The 
number of these districts constituted under 
the Act was about 250. There were about 
eighteen Church Building Acts, and an 
attempt had been made about twenty years 
ago to consolidate them. Some of the dis- 
tricts were consolidated chapelries, others 
district parishes. There was a great 
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variety in the districts, and it was neces- 
sary to suit the various cases by having 
separate constitutions for each district. 
There were, as he had just stated, 250 
parishes under Sir Robert Peel's Act, and 
a strong contrast was afforded by its sim- 
plicity as compared with the complex and 
unworkable character of the Church Build- 
ing Acts. The Legislature had, in the 
exercise of a wise discretion, limited the 
term of the Church Building Commission 
to two years, and the present Bill proposed 
to repeal the existing code of Church Build- 
ing Acts, and so to enlarge Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act as to enable the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners hereafter to carry out the 
general subdivision of parishes that might 
be necessary. The districts constituted 
under these Acts had a semi-parochial 


character, but they were not independent, 


being still connected with the mother pa- 
rish. He proposed, on the application of 
the incumbent or the churchwardens, to 
enable the Commissioners to give these 
districts an absolute and independent paro- 
chial character. One part of the Bill had 
reference to the principle of endowments. 
One means of providing endowments was 
from the funds of the Church, and under a 
proper administration that would be a large 
source of endowments. Another, and a 
fruitful and successful mode of providing 
endowments, was that of placing the pa- 
tronage in the hands of the person endow- 
ing the Church. That principle he pro- 
posed to extend. At present the patronage 
was usually vested after the first presen- 
tation in the incumbent of the mother 
parish, for want of a better person to 
exercise it. The incumbent had no par- 
ticular right to this patronage, and he pro- 
posed, whenever a person was wilting ade- 
quately to endow a district Church, that 
the patronage should be vested in him. 
He proposed to extend this principle to 
livings under 2001. which might be in 
the patronage of the Lord Chancellor, or 
of any corporation, aggregate or sole—of 
course with the proper consent in each 
case. He trusted that the measure, if the 
House should agree to it, would prove 
useful and beneficial, and would promote 
the usefulness of the Church and aid the 
cause of religion in this country. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would not object to the introduction of 
the Bill. The subject was one well de- 
serving of consideration ; but of course he 
should reserve to himself liberty to deal 
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with the measure afterwards according to 
the manner in which it might appear to 
him to be calculated to operate. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by the 
Marquess of Buanprorp and Viscount Es- 
RINGTON,. 

Bill read 1°, 


MORTMAIN BILL. 

Mr. ATHERTON said, that in moving 
| for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
| laws relating to mortmain, he did not pro- 
| pose to interfere with the Law of Mortmain 
Strictly so called, but merely to dispense 
| with the restrictions with respect to the 
conveyance of land for charitable uses on 
| full consideration, with the exception of 
| that restriction which required the enrol- 
ment of the deed in Chancery within six 
months efter its execution, With respect 
to deeds which had been already granted, 
but not on full consideration, he proposed 
to retain the restriction that they must be 
executed twelve months before the gran- 
ter’s death. He proposed that the other 
requirements of the Statute of George II. 
should be dispensed with, provided the 
deed was enrolled within six months of its 
execution. At present such a deed was 
void if it contained certain reservations ; 
but he proposed that it should not be in- 
valid in such cases provided the reservations 
were not such as tended to an undue alie- 
nation of land. He proposed also to ex- 
tend the priuciple of Mr. Peto’s Act, 13th 
& 14th Vic. c. 27, to land disposed for 
charitable uses, so that the deed of first 
conveyance might operate as a transfer to 
the persons appointed to succeed the ori- 
gival trustees. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Atuerton, Mr. Georges Burt, and Mr. 
MALIns. 

Bill read 1°, 





SPIRITS, &c. DUTIES (EXCISE), BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Bill read 3°. 

On Motion that the Bill do pass, 

ApmiraL JONES moved, that the fol- 
lowing proviso be added to clause A :— 


“ Provided always, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to alter or repeal the 
provis‘ons of an Act passed in the 11th & 12th 
years of the reign of Her Majesty, intituled ‘ An 
Act to amend the Laws relating to the Warehous- 


,” 


ing of British Spirits. 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must oppose the Motion. 
If spirits were delivered for consumption in 
Ireland, the whole of the duty would be 
payable in that country; but if removed 
from one bonded warehouse in Ireland to 
another in England, then the whole of the 
duty might be paid in England. He be- 
lieved that the Bill as it stood was con- 
sistent with the object which the proviso of 
the hon. and gallant Member sought to 
accomplish. 

Mr. GROGAN said, that the only ques- 
tion was whether the words in clause A 
were in accordance with that object. He 
did not think they were. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 28; Noes 
56: Majority 28. 

Bill passed. 

The House adjourned at Eleven o’elock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1855. 


Minvrtes.] Pusric Brrs.—1° Bills of Lading ; 
Bankruptcy (Ireland); Absconding Debtors 
(Ireland). 

2° Education of Pauper Children ; Church-Rates 
Abolition (No. 2); Carlisle Canonries, 





EDUCATION OF PAUPER CIIILDREN 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY said, he would 
appeal to the hon. Member for Malton 
(Mr. E. Denison) to allow the Church-Rate 
Abolition (No. 2) Bill, which stood next to 
the Bill for the Education of Pauper Chil- 
dren, to be taken before that Bill. In 

ractical effect, the Church-Rate (No. 2) 
Bil was the same as that which he (Sir W. 
Clay) was about to withdraw, and the only 
reason for its introduction was to get rid of 
some errors which had crept into the first 
Bill. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he had 
no doubt it was the general wish of the 
House to proceed at once with the second 
reading of the important Bill for the abo- 
lition of church-rates. At the same time 
it would be a great sacrifice on his part 
entirely to let slip that opportunity of ad- 
vancing his Bill for the education of pauper 
children one stage. The Bill was a very 


short one; there was no objection to its 
principle; and he might say, indeed, that 
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he had received very general assurances 
of support. In acceding, therefore, to the 
request of the hon. Baronet, he would ven- 
ture to ask the House to allow his Bill to 
be read a second time without discussion, 
pledging himself to give hon. Members 
an opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nions upon the Motion for going into 
Committee. 

Mr. BAINES said, he hoped the House 
would agree to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Malton. He was anxious that 
the Bill should be proceeded with, believing 
that it was calculated to do a great deal 
of good, and he would be happy to render 
his best assistance to the hon. Member for 
Malton, to whom the country was deeply 
indebted for introducing his measure for 
the education of pauper children. It 
was within his own knowledge that many 
boards of guardians, including some of 
the best—among others, that of the town- 
ship of Manchester—had for years been 
anxious to possess the very powers which 
the present Bill proposed to confer upon 
them. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he did 
not think it would be fair or reasonable 
to call upon the hon. Member for Malton 
to give up the advantage to which he was 
entitled, his Bill standing first among the 
Orders of the Day; but, on the other hand, 
he for one was willing to accede to the 
proposal which the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay) had made. 

Bill read 2°, 


CHURCH-RATES ABOLITION (No. 2) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY said, that, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, it 
would be his duty to state fully and clearly, 
however concisely, the scope, character, 
and objects of the measure, and the nature 
of the provisions by which those objects 
were sought to be attained. In one re- 
spect at least his task would be an easy 
one. In ordinary cases, when Members 
introduced a measure for the alteration of 
an existing law, they were expected, and 
justly, to state to the House the grounds 
upon which they rested the necessity of that 
alteration. From any such duty he was 
happily relieved, as partly from the frequent 
discussions which the question of church- 
rates had undergone, yet more, perhaps, 
from the progress of events, the debateable 
ground was much narrowed, and there was 
an almost entire unanimity of opinion as to 
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the necessity of some alteration of the ex- 
isting law. The only doubt that remained 
was, as to the extent and character of the 
alteration. To that point, therefore, he 
would address himself, and after explaining 
to the House the nature of his measure, he 
should contrast it with the other schemes 
that had been devised for the same object. 
The first clause of the Bill provided—and 
that was its main principle—for the en- 
tire abolition of church-rates. The second 
clause, in conformity with the Bill of last 
year, continued church-rates, in so far as 
they were necessary for the liquidation of 
debt contracted on the security of rates 
levied under existing Acts of Parliament. 
The third clause provided, that to church- 
wardens should be confided, as heretofore, 
the entire power of providing for the re- 
pairs and maintenance of the church, and 
for defraying the charges incident to the 
performance of divine service. (Here 
the hon. Gentleman remarked on the ab- 
sence of persons connected with the Go- | 
vernment.) He had been in communi- 
cation with several Members of the Go- 
vernment, and he certainly had the im- 
pression that the assent of the Govern- | 
ment to his Bill depended upon the na- | 
ture of the explanation which he was 
now addressing to the House. It was 
not his fault if no Cabinct Minister was 
present, and he could only say that he 
would do his best to persuade the House 
that the provisions of his Bill were such 
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with the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church and the celebration of divine ser- 
vice—were regulated alike by usage and 
by legal decisions, and it seemed to him 
highly inexpedient to vest their powers in 
any new functionaries, and thus, perhaps, 
add supererogatory difficulties to the first 
working of a measure, most necessary no 
doubt, but involving great change. He 
had interfered as little as possible with the 
status of churchwardens. He had adapted 
it merely to the altered state of things he 
contemplated. They would have the same 
powers and duties (with the single excep- 
tion of imposing a compulsory rate), and be 
liable to the same censures and liabilities. 
They would have the power of receiving 
voluntary subscriptions and collecting pew 
rents, in cases were pew rents were im- 
| posed, and he had put into the clause 
words which would give a power large 
enough to cover any expenditure that 
might be necessary for the church. He 
had been asked what precaution he took 
_ against the appointmont of churchwardens 
| hostile to the church, and who might, 
| therefore, be disposed to misapply the 
| Sate that were intrusted to their charge. 
His answer was, that he anticipated no 
practical difficulty on that score. The 
cases were very few in which the rector 
or minister did not himself appoint one 
churehwarden—there certainly were in- 
stances in which vestries appointed both, 
| but these were exceedingly rare; but even 





as ought to receive the sanction both of | where both were appointed by the vestry 


the Government and of Parliament. Re- 
turning to the third clause, he had a two- 
fold motive in retaining churchwardens in 
the discharge of their present duties. In 
the first place, he thoughit most impor- 
tant to make as little change as_possi- 
ble in our existing laws and institutions. 
Change was itself an evil, only to be en- 
countered upon some clearly proved neces- 
sity, and in this case he did not think such 
a necessity existed. It should not be for- 
gotten, moreover, that churchwardens had 
other duties besides those of attending to 
the repair of churches; they were the ec- 
clesiastical representatives of the parish ; 
they were the officers of the bishop, to 
whom it was their duty to report any ir- 
regularity on the part of the incumbent, 
and to see that divine service was properly 
performed ; and he believed that in the 
case of a vacancy it was their duty to take 
charge of the benefice. Their ordinary and 
especial duties—those, namely, connected 





he had the most perfect confidence that 
they would never be found acting in the 
way some people apprehended. During 
the contests that took place with reference 
to chureh-rates, there might be some 
temptation to act from feelings of par- 
tisanship; but, when parishes were no 
longer subject to the imposition of these 
rates, it would be nothing but a mere 
feeling of gratuitous malignity that would 
lead people to elect churchwardens on 
the ground that they were hostile to the 
Church. Nothing could be more improba- 
ble than such an election ; but were per- 
sons found to accept the office of church- 
warden with such views, it should not be 
forgotten that they would be subject to 
the penalties for malversation provided at 
present by the law; and, in addition, the 
Bill made provision for auditors, whose 
duty it would be to review the expen- 
diture of the churchwardens. The next 
| section put it in the power of parishes, 
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number of pews, the rents of which might 
be applied to the objects to which church- 
rates are now applicable. He knew that 
objections, partly of a religious and partly 
of a popular kind, had “been taken to 
this part of the Bill. The objections to 

ews he believed to be rather a Roman 
Catholic than a Protestant feeling. Pro- 
testant worship was essentially spiritual 
in its nature. Roman Catholic worship 
partook more of a ceremonial character. 
In Roman Catholic places of worship the 
congregation might almost be said to 
worship through the intervention of their 
priest, and the form of service in which 
they engaged required that the congrega- 
tion should be, as it were, one with the 
priest, and separated from him by no bar- 
rier. On the other hand, Protestant con- 
gregations worshipped less through the in- 
tervention of their ministers. Their wor- 
ship consisted in concentration of thought 
and homage individually offered, and the 
privacy of | pews was not at variance with 
that spirit. The whole stream of practice 
and usage, at all events, was in favour of 
pews, and the principle had received the 
sanction both of the highest authorities of 
the Church and of that House. On this 
point, therefore, there could be no well- 
grounded objection to this part of the 
Bill. But those who took up what he 
might call the popular view of the ques- 
tion, said he was going to deprive the 
Church of England of the feelings and affec- 
tions of the people, for it was the poor man’s 
Church [Cheers]. Hon. Members opposite 
cheered that statement. It might be new 
to many, but it was not the less true that, 
though the poor man had a right to go 
into the Church, it was a barren right. 
He might enter its doors, but he had no 
assurance that he would find more room 
than he could place his foot upon. It was 
in the power of the bishop or churchwardens, 
with consent of the ordinary, to allot to in- 
dividuals for pews or private sittings the 
whole area of the Church, and he begged 
to tell the House that by the Bill which he 
now proposed, the poor man would for the 
first time have a right to the free use and 
enjoyment of his parish church, because 
it was provided that one-third of the pews 
in every parish church should be reserved 
and remain for free sittings. The next 
section related to the appointment of audi- 
tors by the vestries. He left the nomina- 


tion of auditors with the vestries, because 
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if they so thought fit, to allot a certain | it would be the most open and popular way 


| of appointing them, and would give, there- 


fore, popular control over the expenditure, 
and tend to check any possible tendency to 
fantastic views in dealing with the Church 
or celebrating divine service. These au- 
ditors would be chosen from the owners 
or occupants of pews, and would meet 
twice a year to examine the estimates and 
pass the accounts of the churchwardens. 
It was provided also that the balance of 
all moneys in the hands of the church- 
wardens at the expiration of their tenure 
of office should be handed over to their 
successors, failing which, they were to be 
liable to an action for debt by the succeed- 
ing churchwardens. The House would see 
from the explanation he had given, that 
the two main principles of the Bill were 
the abolition of church-rates and the re- 
moval of all difficulties that lay in the way 
of obtaining voluntary subscriptions, d&c. 
The questions for the House to decide 
were, first, whether any change of the law 
was necessary; and, secondly, whether the 
change he proposed was the best that could 
be made? On the former, as he had al- 
ready said, there appeared to him but little 
room for remark. Since the decision in the 
Braintree case the law was, that a church- 
rate could not be levied unless agreed to 
by a majority of the ratepayers in vestry. 
There existed, therefore, no longer any 
impression that, apart from the deter- 
mination of the vestry, there was on any 
one a legal obligation to pay church-rates. 
In every parish of the kingdom the obtain- 
ing a rate was by the law itself proposed 
as the object of contest, and success in the 
miserable strife was viewed by the parties 
opposed to the m@te as a simple assertion of 
power on the part of a portion of the pa- 
rish to tax for their own benefit the rest of 
their fellow-parishioners. It was easy to 
understand the bitter and hostile feelings 
which such a state of things was sure 
to engender. If the House wished to see 
these unseemly contests raging in parishes 
they would refuse to alter the existing 
state of things; but if, as he believed, 
they sincerely wished to put an end to all 
such scenes, they would consent to the 
total abolition of compulsory church-rates, 
as the only mode of putting a stop to 
contests injurious, not to the interests of 
the Church alone, but of religion itself. 
The nation was sick of the present state of 
things, and members of the Church, as well 


| as Dissenters, felt it to be intolerably pain- 
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There was, however, 
one exception to this feeling. He observed 
that a right rev. Prelate, in another place, | 
had expressed his opinion that it was mere 
weakness and pusillanimity to talk of the 
abandonment of church-rates, because there 
was no law to enforce their being made ; 
and he went on to state that parties refusing | 
to do their duty in this respect of church-_ 
rates might be excommunicated, or, in lieu 
of excommunication, since the Act of 53 
Geo. I1I., might be imprisoned. Now, 
just let the House imagine such a proceed- | 
ing attempted in any great town such ‘as 
Manchester, or Leeds, or Liverpool. It, 
was lamentable to see men in high places 
so incapable of observing the signs of the 
times as to suppose it possible to roll back 
the tide of public feeling, or to think it 
decent, or even safe, to bring forth again 
from the dark recesses where they had 
reposed amid forgotten abominations the 
rusty weapons of religious intolerance and 
to burnish them up afresh for a warfare 
from which even Laud would have shrunk. 
If such were the sentiments of the Church 
of England, and if such sentiments were to 
be carried into action, great and venerable | 
as she was, he would not promise her six 
months’ existence. Happily, however, all 
the dignitaries of the Church did not hold 
such opinions, for the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had introduced a Bill into the other 
House for the alteration of the law relat- 
ing to church-rates, and he (Sir William. 
Clay) felt that he need adduce no further | 
evidence as to the universal conviction of 
the necessity of change than the introduc- 
tion of such a measure by such an autho- 
rity. Considering, then, the necessity of 
change to be admitted, it remains to be 
considered in what mode that change could 
be best effected. Many efforts had been 
made to settle this question by legislation, 
but all of them had hitherto failed. He 
had, on a former occasion, given a state- 
ment of the several measures that had 
been within the last twenty years abor- 
tively brought forward, and need not 
now advert to them. No plans of a si-| 
milar character to those proposed by Lord 
Grey’s or Sir Robert Peel’s Government— | 
indeed, that was to say, any charge on the. 
taxes of the country, would, he was certain, | 
be ever again submitted to Parliament. It 
was only necessary to refer for a moment | 
to the proposition brought forward last | 
year by an hon. and learned Gentleman, | 
to exempt from payment of church-rates 
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all who declared themselves to be Dissent- 
ers. The scheme was not favourably re- 
ceived either by the Church or the Noncon- 
formists ; and, as he (Sir W. Clay) thought, 
fur very sufficient reasons. It would open 
a wide door to hypocrisy and fraud, whilst, 
by calling the attention of men to the dif- 
ferences of religious opinion between them- 
selves and their neighbours, it would increase 
and exacerbate feelings which it should 
be rather the aim of legislation to obliterate 
or soften. Again, a scheme had been pro- 
posed by an hon. Gentleman opposite—the 
Member for Northamptonshire—by which 
it was proposed to charge the maintenance 
of the fabric of the church on the land by 
a separate rate, while, from the rate to be 
levied for the expenses of the performance 
of Divine service, Dissenters might be re- 
lieved by a declaration of dissent. This 
plan it was yet less necessary to discuss, 
as it combines all that was objectiona- 
ble in all former plans, and would as- 
suredly not obtain any support in that 
House. Another mode of altering the 
existing law had been pointed out in The 
Edinburgh Review, by some persons evi- 
dently friendly to the Church; and the plan 
was ingenious and in some respects new. 
The proposition was to abolish church-rates 
as respected the expense of the ministration 
of Divine worship, and to throw the expense 
of the repair and maintenance of the fabric 
of the Church on the county rates; the 
nature and necessity of any proposed repair 
to be decided on by the county surveyors. 
A separate account was to be kept of the 
money so expended on the Church, and 
every person, without being obliged to de- 
fine his peculiar form of dissent, should be 
at liberty to relieve himself from the pay- 
ment of that portion of the county rate, 
on stating that he had conscientious objec- 
tions to the payment. The House would 
see that this plan resolved itself entirely 
into a reliance on the voluntary principle, 
and in that respect it resembled his ; but 
the reliance was less secure. A man might 
take a deep interest in the maintenance of 
his own parish church, which he regularly 
frequented, which was connected probably 
with his earliest and most sacred associa- 
tions of thought, but the same feeling was 
not likely to operate on his mind with re- 
spect to a church situate in a different 
part of the county which he might never 
have seen, and the care and preserva- 
tion he might think himself quite entitled 
to leave to those by whom it was frequent- 
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ed. He might be asked, why he did not 
propose to take, for the object he had in 
view, the surplus revenues of the episcopal 
and capitular estates. In the first place, he 
believed there was a growing indisposition 
to divert whatever surplus might arise from 
the better administration of the Church 
estates from the purposes of the spiritual 
instruction of the people. Moreover, while 
there should exist a fund to which the sor- 
did and those unwilling to subscribe might 
apply, that cireumstance would always ope- 
rate as an excuse for their not coming for- 
ward with voluntary contributions. There- 
fore, though he admitted that the surplus 
revenue of the Church might fairly be ap- 
plied to the object, yet he had not thought | 
it right to introduce into the Bill a provision 
to that effect. If the Government, how- 
ever, thought proper to engraft such a 
principle on the Bill, he should not object. 
Under these circumstances, he asked the 
House to assent to his Bill; he believed, 
in the first place, that it would give perfect 
contentment to those who had so long and 
so earnestly sought for the abolition of 
ehurch-rates ; no small merit in a measure 
of relief. With regard to the maintenance 
of the fabric of the Church, he could not 
for a moment bring himself to believe that 
its members, who in the aggregate formed 
the richest community in the world, having 
by far the largest portion of the land of 
England in their possession, would ever 
submit to make it manifest to the world, 
that without compulsion they would not 
pay even for keeping in repair those ve- 
nerable structures which had been handed 
down to them from their forefathers, but 
would call upon the Dissenters to lend them 
assistance? Such an idea, if suggested 
by an enemy, would be considered an in- 
sult, and was, indeed, in direct contradic- 
tion to facts. During the last half cen- 
tury more churches had been erected than 
during the previous 500 years. In the 
last half century between 2,000 and 3,000 
churches had been erected in England. 
In the first thirty years of that half 
century 500 churches were built, costing 
3,000,0001. Of that sum 1,152,0442., or 
35 per cent, came from the State, and 
1,847,956I., or 65 per cent, from private 
sources. In the last twenty years of the 
half-century there had been built 2,059 
churches, costing 6,087,0001.; and of that 
sum 511,3851., or 82 per cent, came from 
the State, and 5,575,6151., or 913 per 
cent, from private sources. In Liverpool, 
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where recently there had been great ex- 
citement and fierce contests on the subject 
of church-rates, he found that while the 
two parish churches were capable of ac- 
commodating only 2,600 persons; there 
were fifty-six churches, capable of afford- 
ing accommodation to 60,679, built by 
veluntary subscription; and the expense 
of maintaining and repairing the fabric, 
and of the ministration of Divine service, 
was wholly raised by subscription among 
the members of the Church. In addition, 
there were in eighty-seven Protestant Non- 
conformist places of worship, accommodat- 
ing upwards of 55,000 persons. Yet, in 
such a place, a church-rate was demanded, 
as if it were probable in the very smallest 
degree, that the persons who had built those 
churches and chapels, would not also keep 
in repair the two parish churches? In 
point of fact, had it been found that in 
those places where church-rates had been 
abolished, the churches had fallen into 
decay from any want of funds? On the 
contrary, there was unvarying evidence 
to show that money for the repair of 
the churches was more readily raised 
than during the continuance of chureh- 
rates. In illustration of this statement, 
he might refer to a petition from Boston, 
which he held in his hand, setting forth 
that the refusal of ehurch-rates in that 
town had not been found to cause any dif- 
ficulty in meeting the expenses uf conduct- 
ing public worship in the parish church, 
but, on the contrary, those expenses were 
cheerfully met by subscriptions and col- 
lections, and a third Sunday full service 
had since been introduced; that whereas, 
during the time when church-rates were 
levied, extensive repairs and improvements 
in the fabric, although greatly needed, 
could not be executed for want of the requi- 
site funds, since the time when church-rates 
ceased to be levied, extraordinary repairs, 
restorations, and decorations had been ef- 
fected in that magnificent parish church at 
a cost amounting to upwards of 10,0001., 
which large sum had been raised by vo- 
luntary contributions. Well, he said, ex 
uno disce omnes—the same was the ease 
throughout the country. He was con- 
vinced that three years would not elapse, 
should the present Bill pass into a law 
before the whole country would wonder 
that there had been a moment’s hesitation 
on the part of the Legislature in abolish- 
ing this most obnoxious impost. It had 
been said that the concession of this claim 
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would lead to further demands, that from 
church-rates Dissenters would proceed to 
tithe, and would not rest until they had 
destroyed the Church Establishment alto- 
gether. In his opinion, no true friend of 
the Church ought to desire to confound 
together, under the same character, church- 
rates and tithe. They differed in their na- 
ture as widely as possible. Church-rates 
had every characteristic of a tax, tithes 
every incident and character of property. 
It would, however, be uncandid on his 
part, were he to express an opinion that, 
if the present claim were conceded, the 
question as to the best appropriation of 
tithe, and as to endowment for religious 
purposes, would never be raised. That 
question must come under discussion, and 
the time for its consideration would neither 
be hastened by the adoption of, nor retard- 
ed by the rejection of, the present Bill. 
The just solution of that great question 
might well task the highest powers of the 
statesman, the philosopher, and the divine; 
but come when it would, he trusted the 
discussion would be on a loftier arena and 
for nobler objects than a miserable attempt 
to retain the shillings and sixpences of 
their nonconforming fellow-citizens to aid 
in maintaining those churches into which 
they never came. He had brought forward 
this Bill with no desire to gain any party 
triumph, or to give indulgence to sectarian 
animosity, but for the purpose of restoring 
good-will between the different sections of 
the country, for putting a stop, if possible, 
at the fountain head, to this unfailing 
source of the bitter waters of religious 
strife, and promoting the welfare, pros- 
perity, and happiness of their common 
countrymen. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. PACKE said, that in rising to op- 
pose the Motion, although he was not un- 
conscious of his want of power satisfac- 
torily to deal with the question in an ad- 
dress to the House, he relied upon the 
strength and upon the justice of the cause 
he had undertaken, which was no less than 
that of upholding the interests of the 
Chureh of England. He could in no way 
admit, as had been argued during the dis- 
cussion on this question, that the Church 
of England ought to be in any respect 
considered as a mere sect in common with 
others. Before a Bill was brought in to 
abolish church-rates, one of two things 
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was necessary to be done—either a Bill 
must be brought in to abolish all establish- 
ed religion whatever, or a Bill should be 
brought in to give pre-eminence to some 
other religion in lieu of that which was 
now established by the law of the land. 
Why did they not, as the hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) had said, 
abolish the Church of England at once, 
and then they would have a right to bring 
in any measure they pleased for the aboli- 
tion of church-rates. The hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay) said 
that churches might be kept in repair by 
voluntary subscription. They knew very 
well that churches had, to a very great 
extent, been built by private individuals, 
but such persons were not so ready to 
come forward to subscribe money to keep 
churches in repair. Indeed, it was the 
fact that many churches had been allowed 
to fall into ruin for want of subscriptions 
towards the fabric; therefore, to say that 
voluntaryism was sufficient to keep parish 
'churches in repair was clearly a mistake. 
; There was a feeling of pride at work when 
‘an individual built and endowed a church 
| there was the pride of establishing a new 
,monument in the country—but there was 
no such feeling at work to induce a pri- 
vate person to advance the funds requisite 
to put a new roof on a building already in 
existence. The House had sanctioned a 
permanent income to the clergy; but the 
other part, which was equally important, 
they were now called upon to refuse to 
sanction, so that their churches would go 
to ruin. He did not consider that persons 
who did not go to church were any more 
_ exempt from contributing towards its main- 
, tenance than the persons who paid high- 
' way rates but never made use of the roads 
or bridges. He knew that a considerable 
agitation had prevailed on this subject, but 
the number of petitions presented in fa- 
_vour of this Bill assuredly did not warrant 
|the impression that there was any great 
desire for it in the country. He would 
show what was the case when there was a 
strong feeling in the country. Up to the 
9th of the present month there were pre- 
sented 728 petitions for that object, with 
69,238 signatures. Considering that the 
population of the country amounted to 
18,000,000, that did not appear to be a 
very large number of names, and therefore 
_ he could not regard the petitioners as repre- 
senting the general sentiments of the peo- 
ple. Of those 728 petitions, twenty-four 
Z 
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had been printed, and, as it was the habit 
to print every original petition, he had no- 
doubt that all the rest of the petitions | 
were duplicates of those printed. It ap- | 
peared, that out of the twenty-four printed 
wage eighteen were in favour of the | 
10n. Baronet’s Bill, and the rest prayed in 
general terms for the abolition of church- 
rates. Referring to a subject on which 
some strong feeling had been excited in 
the eountry—the Act of the hon. Member 
for North Laneashire (Mr. J. W. Patten), 
restricting the sale of beer on Sundays— 
1e found the petitioners for its repeal 
mounted to a much greater number— 
amely, to upwards of 225,000, and there- 
vre he could not regard the 69,000 peti- 
ioners for the abolition of church-rates as | 
epresenting any strong feeling in the coun- 
ry. In respect to church-rates, there had 
een some inquiry already made, both by a 
ommission issued by the Crown and by a 
ommittee of that House. The recom- 
nendation of the Commissioners, among 
yhom were comprehended some of the 
ignitaries of the Church and of the most 
minent men in the country, was not to 
bolish church-rates, but to place them on 
1e same footing, in all respects, as the 
oor rates, so that the expenditure ne- 
ssavy both for the body and the soul 
should proceed from the same source. 
Subsequently, in 1851, Mr. Trelawney, a 
entleman who had interested himself in 
tliis question, obtained a Committee of the 
House. Upon that Committee was the 
n. Member for Manchester (Mr, Bright), 
other member of the Society of Friends; 
Mr. Ellis, the late Member for Leicester ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, no good friend to chureh- 
rates. The Committee sat for some time, 
jut did they recommend the Bill of the 
yo Baronet? Did they recommend that 
churech-rates should be abolished? He 
(Mr. Packe) could find that they had done 
no such thing. They had made a sort of 
compromise, and made no Report at all; 
after having made themselves fully con- 
versant with the question, they were con- 
tented to report the evidence which they 
had taken alone to the House. The two 
courses which had been usually taken be- 
fore a new course of legislation was enter- 
ed upon had been done in this case —the 
ueen had granted a Commission, and the 
House had appointed a Committee; but | 
neither the Commission nor the Committee | 
had reported in favour of the measure of 
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the hon. Baronet. He must also complain, 
with the hon. Baronet, that there was not 
a single Cabinet Minister present-in the 
House. He must say, that when a mea- 
sure was proposed materially affecting the 
existence of Church and State they ought 
to have the epinion of a Cabinet Minister, 
in order that they might know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government agreed to 
the measure or not. He had intended 
to have proposed a Bill himself on this 
question. Although he was most anxious 
to conciliate the opinions of all, as far as 
his duty as a member of the Church of 
England would permit, he could not aban- 
don the principle that every person in the 
country was bound to assist in keeping the 
churches in England in repair. Although 
he thought it right that every person 
should be allowed to worship God as he 
thought proper, still it was his duty to 
contribute thus far towards the Chureh of 
England, as long as it was the Established 
Church. He simply meant that it was 
their duty to keep the fabrie in repair, 
a point which he did not think the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet effected. He had not 
introduced his Bill, partly owing to the ad- 
vanced period of the Session, and partly 
beeause he understood that it was the in- 
tention of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to introduce a measure in the other House 
of Parliament. The Church could be in 
no safer hands than those of her bishops, 
and he should be very glad if they could 
produce a measure which would be satis- 
factory to the country. The Bill which he 
had intended to introduce differed from his 
Bill of last year, inasmuch as he should 
not have proposed to require any de- 
elaration from Dissenters, but, at the 
same time, he should not have abandoned 
the principle, that every person in this 
country was bound to assist in keeping the 
churches in repair; for, it must be remem- 
bered, the church was the Church of Eng- 
land, and it was the duty of every Eng- 
lishman, therefore, to assist in its main- 
tenance. The hon. Baronet opposite, in 
this second Bill, proposed not only to 
abolish church-rates, but also to make 
some provision in lieu of them, and he 
(Mr. Packe) had no hesitation in saying, 
that by the 4th and 5th clauses of this 
new Bill Dissenters would be just as much 
obliged to pay church-rates as they were 
now. The 4th clause empowered the 
churchwardens to allot pews in the chureh 
to the inhabitants of the parish as they 
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might think fit, and the 5th clause gave 
them power to recover the pew rents from 
the persons to whom they had so allotted 
them, but not a word was said as to the 
willingness of the allottees to receive the 
pews, or to attend church; so that the 
churchwardens of a parish would thus be 
able, if they chose, to make Dissenters pay 
church-rates, notwithstanding the passing 
of this Bill for their abolition. This, he 
thought, must have escaped the notice 
of those who had petitioned in favour of 
this Bill, not a few of whom stated in their 
petitions that they had examined its pro- 
visions and entirely approved of them. A 
petition had been presented by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield), pray- 
ing for the abolition of church-rates on 
religious grounds; but the arguments of 
those who brought forward their con- 
sciences to save their pockets ought to 
be received, he thought, with great cau- 
tion. He would read an extract, which 
appeared some time ago in a local paper, 
having a large circulation amongst Dis- 
senters, which showed what the feelings 
out of the House were upon this question. 
It was as follows— 

“ Let no person mistake the church-rate ques- 
tion for the Church question. The Church ques- 
tion is not yet mooted, but we give notice to all 
churechwardens that we shall not the least earn- 
estly, as far as we are concerned, seek for the 
total separation of Church and State. It is nei- 
ther the abolition of church-rates nor the exclu- 
sion of bishops from the peerage which will satisfy 
us. We require that the Church of England 
should be reduced to what she is—one of the 
sects.” 


This, it would appear, was what the Dis- 
senters were looking for, or this para- 
graph never would have been inserted in a 
paper of large circulation amongst them, 
unless it was in accordance with the opi- 
nions of its readers. The hon. Baronet 
held out a sort of threat that if this Bill 
did not pass the Church of England had 
not six months to live. He, on the con- 
trary, thought that, if it did, the Church 
might not retain her vigour and efficiency 
for so long a period, and on that ground 
he should oppose the Bill. He should con- 
clude by moving that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he thought 
the House would be perfectly unanimous 
upon one point, namely, that some change 
in the law was absolutely necessary ; but 
the change that was really required was 
one of a very different character from that 
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Clay). The hon. Baronet said he intended 
to make very little alteration ; but in point 
of fact the alteration which he proposed 
would make all the difference in the world. 
As for the justice of his measure, why 
there was not a man in England that had 
bought land who had not done so subject 
to the payment of church-rates, and who 
had not fully taken that into his caleula- 
tions when he made the purchase. To at- 
tempt, therefore, to get rid of the liability 
would be an act so dishonest and so dis- 
honourable to the party of whom he had 
bought the land, and to the Church of 
which he was, perhaps, himself a member, 
that he (Mr. Davies) scarcely knew any 
terms too strong in which to characterise 
such conduct. But what call was there, 
he would ask, for the Bill? Out of the 
14,000 parishes and the 18,000,000 inha- 
bitants of England and Wales, only 857 
parishes had petitioned, and the number of 
signatures to those petitions only amounted 
to 69,238 persons who had petitioned in its 
favour. He (Mr. Davies) did not believe 
that a fourth of the parishes of the country 
were opposed to the continuance of church- 
rates, and it was thorefore impossible to 
say that this was.a popular demand. The 
hon. Baronet had dwelt upon the bitter- 
ness of feeling and the animosities that 
were stirred up by church-rate contests ; 
but his measure, if passed into a law, 
would not diminish those evils ; on the con- 
trary, it would only augment them, for it 
would convert the small section who were 
opposed to church-rates, and who now 
considered themselves the aggrieved party, 
into the triumphant one, and it would con- 
vert the vast body of churchmen into the 
aggrieved party. The hon. Gentleman had 
described the machinery by which he pro- 
posed to make voluntary contributions sup- 
ply the place of rates. Now really he 
would recommend the hon. Gentleman to 
study the famous culinary maxim of Mrs. 
Glasse—*‘ First catch your hare.” Let 
him first show that there would be any 
voluntary contributions, before he talked 
of his machinery for dealing with them. 
The whole of this part of the hon. Baro- 
net’s Bill was founded upon a pure delu- 
sion. The answer the churchwarden who 
attempted to collect voluntary contribu- 
tions would receive would be, ‘‘ You have . 
chosen to take this charge off the land, 
which had a right to pay it, and why do 
you come to us, the poor householders? ”” 
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In many and many a parish, the church 
which was surrounded by so many holy and 
endearing associations would become a ruin, 
and a jeer to the enemies of the Establish- 
ment. Again, if the Bill passed, they would 
practically close the door upon the poor. 
He knew many eases in which persons | 
were desirous of attending divine worship, 
but who refrained from doing so because 
they had not suitable and decent clothing 
to go in; and could any one doubt that it 
would not be an additional obstacle if such | 
persons felt that they could not afford to | 
contribute even to a voluntary collection | 
like their neighbours? He would under- 
take to say that in the twelve counties of 
Wales they would not get one per cent by | 
means of voluntary subscriptions, except 
in the towns. Besides, the churches in| 
Wales were so small, that, after the squire | 
and two or three of the principal inhabit- | 
ants had had pews allotted to them, there | 
would be no space left for the other pa- 
rishioners. The hon, Baronet had made 
a boast that he took care to reserve one- 
third of the whole area for free sittings. 
Why, a larger proportion than that was | 
reserved in almost every new church that | 
was built, se that the proposal of the hon. | 
Baronet was no great boon after all. He) 
(Mr. Davies) knew a case in which a pa- | 
rish, in which a majority were Dissenters, | 
had granted a church-rate almost unani- | 
mously, when it was explained to them | 
that it was virtually a charge upon the 
Jand, and that they were allowed it out of | 
their rents. The Dissenters did not object 


charge upon property; what they did ob- 


penses connected with the ministrations of 
the Church. He thought that was a rea- 
sonable objection, and he was prepared to 
admit that charges of that description 
ought to be borne by the communicants, 
who, he had no doubt, would be glad to 
show by their acts, that they really valued 
the spiritual privileges which they enjoyed. 
He thought that a measure on this subject 
ought to have been brought in by the Go- 
vernment itself, and not by a private Mem- 
ber. He considered that the Minister of 
the day, knowing the diversity of opinion 
that prevailed, and the amount of discon- 
tent there was in the country, ought to 
have wrested this question from the hands 
of private Members, and to have brought 
in a Bill upon public grounds,- If the 
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noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
instead of lying by to see whether the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet was popular in the 
House, had come forward and taken such 
a step, he would have earned for himself a 


| reputation that would not soon have passed 


away. The present Bill would benefit none 


| but the landed proprietors, who within a 


very short time after it became law would 
raise their rents. He could fancy the in- 
dignation of the hon. Baronet when that 
was done; but why should they not? 
Church-rates were a charge upon the land 
which had been imposed by their pious 
ancestors, and if the Legislature chose to 
relieve property of that burden, why should 
the landowner not reap the benefit as well 
as the tenant? The hon. Baronet had not 
been just to the right rev. Prelate to whose 
speech in the House of Lords he had re- 
ferred; for the real object of the right 
rev. Prelate had been simply to elicit from 
the highest legal authorities a statement 
to the effect that the law remained un- 
changed, and thus to counteract a state- 


|ment to the contrary effect—and a most 


incorrect one it was—which had been ex- 
| tensively circulated. The hon. Baronet 
‘talked of the exertions of churchmen in 
building new churches. He (Mr. Davies) 
never heard of such an argument as that. 
Why the hon. Baronet would convert their 
very virtues into a pretext for laying upon 
them an unjust burden. If benevolent 
| persons had come forward and supplied the 
grievous lack of spiritual destitution which 
had prevailed, it would surely be a poor 
return to burden them with an obligation 
which had hitherto been borne by the 
whole landed property of the country. In 
conclusion, he could only say, that there 
was something to him positively horrible 
in the idea of churches becoming desolate. 
If they destroyed the means provided by 
the law of the land for the decent celebra- 
tion of divine worship, he could not but 
fear that it would react upon religion it- 
self; and on these grounds he should give 
his cordial support to the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, 
‘now’ stand part of the Question. 

Mr. COWPER said, he could not alto- 
gether concur with the views which the 
hon. Gentleman who proposed the Amend- 
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ment seemed to entertain with reference to 
the question before the House. The hon. 
Member had stated church-rates to be an 
essential foundation of the National Church, 
and that before they were abolished it 
would be but expedient, graceful, and pro- 
per to abolish the National Church itself. 
He (Mr. Cowper) did not agree with the 
hon. Member in thinking that the law was 
an advantage to the Church of England 
which compelled persons to contribute re. 
luctantly to its fabries who dissented from 
its dogmas; on the contrary, the state of 
the law which excited difference of opinion 
and strife in a parish, which gave rise to 
hostility and enmity against the Church, 
could not be an advantage, but was clearly 
an evil to the Church of England. It was 
not seemly that the Church should be 
dependent upon the exaction of that which 
there was no due and sufficient means 
of enforcing. He thought, however, that 
it was desirable, with a view to the interest 
of the Church, that such a change of the 
law should take place as would bring the 
law more in accordance with the cireum- 
stances which had arisen since that law 
was made. He believed it was admitted 
that from time beyond the memory of man 
there had been au obligation upon the 
parishioners to maintain the fabric of the 
church; and in early periods, when all of 
the parishioners were accustomed to fre- 
quent the Parish Church, nothing could be 
more reasonable or natural ; but a change 
had since then taken place, and in many 
parishes a very small portion of the pa- 
rishioners went to the Parish Church, or 
felt an interest in its condition or support ; 
consequently, this obligation to support it 
had become unnatural and inconvenient. 
The measures for increasing the number of 
places of religious worship had not been 
carried out by the subdivision of parishes, 
but by the erection of new churches, al- 
though, for the purposes of levying a 
rate, those new churches still continued 
to remain within the limits of the ori- 
ginal parishes. The consequence had 
been, that those who frequented the new 
churches became reluctant to contribute 
to the maintenance of the Mother Church 
with which they had no connection, parti- 
cularly when, in addition to such contribu- 
tion, they were obliged to support their 
own particular places of worship. That 
observation applied not alone to those per- 
sons who were Dissenters from the Esta- 
blished Church, but to those also, who, 
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being members of that Church, were not 
members of the congregation of the Mother 
Church, to keep up which they were obliged 
to contribute. How that state of things 
could be effectually remedied was a ques- 
tion which confessedly involved many points 
of considerable difficulty, and although his 
hon. Friend (Sir W. Clay), in his opinion, 
deserved great credit for the manner in 
which in his Bill he attempted to grapple 
with that difficulty, yet he felt bound to 
say that he did not think his hon. Friend 
had arrived at anything like a satisfactory 
solution of the question before the House. 
In fact, he believed that the measure of 
his hon. Friend, if carried into operation, 
would rather tend to the increase than to 
the diminution of the difficulties by which 
the subject was beset. He contended that 
if his hon. Friend wished to substitute a 
voluntary for a compulsory payment of 
church-rates he ought to have provided 
some sort of machinery, in the first place, 
to enable the congregation of any particu- 
lar church to contribute what they deemed 
to be necessary for its support, and that 
he ought, in the next place—they hav- 
ing made such contribution — to give 
them some effective control over the mode 
in which it should be expended. For 
the attainment of these objects the mea- 
sure of his hon. Friend was in his opi- 
nion a failure. He had proposed, it 
was true, that the disposal of the rate, 
when collected, should be placed in the 
hands of the churchwarden; but in the 
election of that officer the congregation of 
a particular church would have no para- 
mount voice, and he could not help feeling 
that the members of a congregation would 
not regard the expenditure of their pro- 
perty by one who might not be their chosen 
representative as at all satisfactory. His 
hon. Friend, however, seemed to be of 
opinion that any difficulty which might 
arise in that case might be obviated by 
the appointment of an auditor, but inas- 
much as those auditors were not to be 
nominated by the congregation, he (Mr. 
Cowper) did not think that that proposition 
would afford a solution of the question with 
which the members of the congregation 
would be likely to be contented. Nor 
was he of opinion that his hon. Friend had 
succeeded in meeting the difficulties of the 
question when he proposed that the money 
to be devoted to the maintenance of our 
churches should be raised by means of 
pew-rents. The churchwarden could not 
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compel anybody to take a pew, or pay for 
it against his will; and while pew-rents 
were voluntary the whole scheme might 
fail owing to the opposition which in many 
parishes was entertained to the arrange- 
ment which the hon. Baronet proposed to 
introduce. In rural parishes, where the 
right of the parishioners to sit in their 
Church had always been recognised, the 
attempt to impose a payment on admission 
would be resented and opposed, and would 
be obnoxious to the feelings of the mem- 
bers of the Church. There were many 
objections to this measure which he need 
not dwell upon. But his hon. Friend had 
been ingenious in suggesting that the 
objection to pew-rents was a Roman 
Catholic objection. He (Mr. Cowper) con- 
sidered that the hon. Baronet had con- 
founded pew-rents with pews. It was true 
that it was not the custom in Roman 
Catholic countries to have the seats in 
the same form of pews in which they were 
in England; but all who had entered Ro- 
man Catholic churches abroad would be 
aware that a penny, or a sum according to 
the part of the church they went into, was 
demanded for a seat; so that the principle 
of payment existed as in the Church of 
England. In many churches the wealthy 
were fenced off from the poor by high par- 
titions and exclusive distinctions, and he 
should be sorry to perpetuate such a scan- 
dal by legally enacting distinctions be- 
tween those seats which were paid for and 
those which were not. Another objection 
to the proposed system of pew-rents was, 
that in district ehurches and proprietary 
chapels the pew-rents went towards the 
payment of the ministers, and, in many 
cases, from the want of endowments, this 
became a necessity ; and the effect of the 
present measure in such cases would be 
to starve the minister for the repair of the 
church, and, of the two, he would prefer 
that the building should decay and that 
the minister should be kept. It was most 
desirable that the difficulties of this ques- 
tion should, if possible, be remedied; but 
he could not agree with the argument of 
the hon. Member who had seconded this 
Motion—that, as this question was difficult 
of solution, the Government ought to pre- 
pare a measure and force it on the atten- 
tion of the House. He thought it was a 
wise maxim, when they could not clearly 
see their way, to stand still and not to 
move until the way was distinctly seen. A 
number of measures had been brought 
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forward on this question, but none of these 
had met the difficulties felt by both parties, 
and he should not like to see a measure 
forced upon the country which would please 
either Dissenters or Churchmen, and which 
would not satisfy both parties. He agreed 
with the general principle of the Bill—that 
it was desirable to abolish church-rates, 
and to trust more than at present to volur- 
tary contributions. He thought, however, 
that the measure was in many respects so 
objectionable that he felt compelled to vote 
for the Amendment, though he did not 
agree with the principles expressed by its 
mover, and he hoped that ere long a mea- 
sure would be introduced and adopted in 
accordance with the principles which he 
had laid before the House. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON said, that this sub- 
ject had so often been debated that it was 
not necessary for him to go into the origin 
of these rates, as he thought it must be 
admitted that the Church had a legal right 
to them. This was one of the most ancient 
laws of England, and he was astonished 
that it had been allowed to remain so long 
in such an unsatisfactory state. It should 
have been settled immediately after the Re- 
volution of 1688, when the Nonconformists 
were first recognised as a body. Twenty 
years ago the late Sir Robert Peel declared 
his opinion that the question ought to be 
settled within the year, but although fre- 
quent attempts had since been made at 
legislation, from that time down to the 
present the matter had been allowed to 
remain open. Last year the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London (Lord 
John Russell) announced the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure on 
the subject, but the Government had since 
failed to do so. Now, it was quite hope- 
less to think that the question could ever 
be settled while it remained in the hands of 
a private Member, and therefore he called 
upon the noble Lord to fulfil his promise. 
They had heard of a Bill introduced in the 
other House on this subject, and he thought 
that they ought to see whether it would not 
afford them an opportunity of settling it 
this Session. He admitted that this ques- 
tion had been most fertile in producing 
heart-burning and discord, and it therefore 
behoved the Government to come to some 
conclusion on it, and in this opinion he was 
strengthened by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, last Session, said on this 
subject, “It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the strength of the obligation incumbent on 
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the Government to take this question into 
its view.’’ He thought that the present 
measure would act unjustly towards both 
the Church and the poor. They must re- 
collect that in the meeting-houses of Dis- 
senters there was no accommodation for 
the poor—they were all on the system of 
proprietary chapels, and the seats were let 
—and such was the system which it was 
now proposed to carry into the Church of 
England. It was clear that if they did 
adopt this system they would preclude 
the poor from any free places of worship. 
When they went into the churches in this 
metropolis, and in the large manufactur- 
ing cities, they saw large numbers of well- 
dressed people; but the number of the 
poor was small in comparison, for there 
was not at present sufficient accommoda- 
tion provided for them; and would not this 
Bill take it away from them altogether ? 
He thought that either the Government 
ought to say that they would bring forward 
this Session a measure on this subject, or 
they ought to wait and see whether the 
Bill introduced by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury would not enable them to settle 
this question, which had given rise to so 
much contention and discord. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE did not think 
that the conclusions arrived at by the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. Cowper) 
tallied exactly with the arguments he had 
employed. The present Bill consisted of 
two parts; it first dealt with the Dis- 
senters’ grievance—it abolished church- 
rates; it next met that which, if left 
undealt with, would, as had been stated, 
become a churchman’s grievance, and 
then went on to provide the machinery 
by which the voluntary contributions of 
churchmen should be made available to 
maintain the fabric of the Church. The 
hon. Member for Hertford agreed with the 
principle of the Bill, but he objected to the 
machinery. No doubt there was much to 
be objected to, but this could be remedied 
in Committee; and could such objections 
to the machinery of the Bill justify the 
hon. Member in voting against the second 
reading? He (Mr. Labouchere) hoped the 
House would not be led away by the hon. 
Gentleman, but would, by a decided ma- 
jority, doclare that the time was arrived 
when this question was not to be trifled 
with, but dealt with in a practical manner, 
and that the foundation and corner-stone 
of such alterations should be that the levy- 
ing of church-rates on those who dissented 
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from them should no longer be insisted on. 
If the Government did not introduce a 
measure of their own, they might affirm 
the principle of this Bill by supporting the 
Motion for the second reading, and then 
deal with its provisions as they pleased ; 
for it was within the province of the Go- 
vernment rather.than of individual Mem- 
bers of the House to devise machinery by 
which the contributions of members of the 
Chureh of England should be applied to 
maintaining the fabrics of churches. He 
should not object to any scheme that would 
be satisfactory to the heads of the Church, 
and, if the Gevernment did not bring for- 
ward a scheme, he should greatly regret 
it, without presuming to censure them. 
Could they not settle this question? He 
thought they would do so, if by a good 
majority they carried his hon. Friend’s Bill. 
He had no apprehension that the Bill would 
cause such a national disgrace and a ca- 
lamity as the deeay of those beautiful fa- 
brics which were an honour and a blessing 
to the land, nor did he think that in deal- 
ing with this qrestion they would be guilty 
of an act of spoliation. On these grounds. 
he should cordially support the second read- 
ing of the Bill, hoping that, in the course 
of the Session, Government would introduce 
a measure which would bring the question 
to a conclusion satisfactory to those who 
believed that at present Dissenters had a 
grievance to complain of, while, at the same 
time, it provided proper machinery for the 
application of the voluntary contributions 
which would, no doubt, be forthcoming in 
abundance for the maintenance of the fa- 
bries of churches. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I certainly, 
Sir, agree entirely with those who have 
expressed an opinion that it is most de- 
sirable to have this question settled ; but it 
is one thing to express a wish that a great 
question should be settled, and it is another 
thing, either to frame in one’s own mind a 
mode by which a satisfactory settlement can 
be obtained, or to adopt at once any pro- 
posal that may come from any quarter pro- 
fessing to effect that settlement. That this 
is a question surrounded by great difficul- 
ties is proved by the statements made by 
both those who support and by those who 
oppose the Bill of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, because 
we have heard recited the various attempts 
which for many years past have been made 
either by indwiduals or by Governments 
with a view to settling it in a manner that 
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would be satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. We have been reminded that all 
these attempts have more or less failed, 
and it is upon that very ground that my 
hon. Friend would press upon us the mea- 
sure which he has now proposed to the 
House to adopt. I cannot for myself, as 
a Member of a Government responsible to 
the country for any steps which they take, 
think that I should be performing my duty 
if I were to go headlong in support of a 
particular mode of accomplishing a par- 
ticular object unless my mind was satisfied 
that such a mode would accomplish the 
purpose for which it was intended by a 
probability of its passing into law, and also 
by a likelihood that, if it did not pass into 
law, it would effect the object for which it 
was proposed. Looking at the Bill of my 
hon. Friend, I confess I cannot see that it 
contains either of those two features. It 
is all very well for us to limit our views to 
the result of a division upon a particular 
stage of a Bill, but when we are talking 
of a measure which deeply affects great 
interests, and, I may almost say, universal 
feelings, in the country, we must cast our 
eyes a little further than the dcor of this 
Tlouse, and we must consider whether a 
measure which is brought under our dis- 
cussion is one which is likely to pass into 
law if we approve of it. I certainly can- 
not bring myself to think that this mea- 
sure, as it is now proposed by my hon. 
Friend, is likely to receive the sanction of 
both branches of the Legislature; nor do 
I think that it does contain such arrange- 
ments for providing for the support of the 
fabrics of churches as would be sufficient 
to secure their maintenance. My right 
hon. Friend who has just sat down ex- 
pressed in eloquent terms his conviction 
that we might rely entirely upon the re- 
ligious feeling of the country for the sup- 
port of our churches, and [ have no doubt 
that in many parishes there would be found 
persons of sufficient wealth and religious | 
feeling to provide the means necessary for | 
that purpose; but I am also apprehensive 
that in many parishes this would not be’ 
the case. I cannot altogether think that 
those ancient fabrics which are portions of | 
the national property, and have existed for | 
centuries past, ought to be placed in the | 
same category as other places of religious | 
worship which have sprung up in more 
recent times, and which, from their con- | 
struction, are not only less expensive in | 
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more cheaply kept in sufficient repair; and 
I cannot think that it would be for the 
credit and honour of the country any more 
than it would be for the advantage of its 
religious feeling that those fabrics should 
be allowed to fall into decay. Now, this 
question of church-rates undoubtedly re- 
solves itself into two different elements, 
between which a marked distinction is to 
be observed. What I mean is, that church- 
rates are applicable to two purposes which 
stand on different grounds, at least as re- 
gards the conscientious feelings of those 
who are called upon to contribute to them. 
One portion of the church-rates is applied 
to the ministration of worship, while an- 
other portion is applied to the maintenance 
of the fabrics; and I think that one defect 
in the Bill of my hon, Friend, and in the 
plans which have been suggested, has con- 
sisted in this distinction not being kept 
sufficiently in mind. I can quite under- 
stand, and I can make allowances for that 
religious feeling, which may render persons 
not belonging to the Church averse, from 
conscientious motives, to contribute to the 
ministration of worship in which they do 
not partake; I think it is a feeling which 
is entitled to consideration, and for which 
it would not be difficult to make a pro- 
vision that would relieve the persons who 
entertain it from that necessity. I cer- 
tainly do not equally understand the scru- 
ple that prevents persons from maintaining 
places of worship which have from time 
immemorial belonged to the religion of the 
country. It is all very well to say that 
those persons make no use of them, but 
I think there is much force in the argu- 
ment that they are national property, and 
that persons contribute to the maintenance 
of many things which they do not use, and 
from which they do not directly derive 
any particular advantage. Viewing them, 
therefore, not as emblems of sectarian di- 
vision, but as national fabries applicable to 
the Christian worship of God, it really ap- 
pears to me that there is no ground for 
this objection against contributing to their 
maintenance, although, at the same time, 
I am far from impugning the sincerity 
of the motives of those who put forward 
the objection. But the view I entertain of 
this objection is not the opinion only of a 
single individual, because it is a well-known 
fact that in many parts of the kingdom 
the Dissenters, acting upon the enlarged 
principles which I have taken the liberty 


their erection, but are also more easily and | of shadowing out, do contribute cheerfully, 
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and without repugnance, to the mainte-|the Government a substitute for it; but, 
nance of these fabrics, in the existence of | not being at present in a position to make 
which they take a pride, and which they | such a tender, and having to deal with the 
honour as monuments belonging to the) Bill before the House, and to judge of it 
places where they live. The objection to | by the provisions it contains, 1 am bound 
the maintenance of the fabrics is not, there- | to say, however reluctantly, that, as far as 
fore, in point of fact, so universally felt I am personally concerned, I cannot sup- 


and acted upon as has been represented in | 
the debates which have taken place in this | 
House. At the same time, undoubtedly, 
if it were possible to devise some scheme 
which would provide adequately for the | 
maintenance of the churches of the coun- 
try, and which should, by its arrange- | 
ments, not offer any violence to the con- | 
sciences of those who 
Established Church, I 
happy to concur in such a scheme. 


curred in the Motion of my hon. Friend 


for the introduction of this Bill, being desir- | 


ous to sce what measures he would propose 
for our consideration; but I do not think 
the measure has succeeded sufficiently in 
accomplishing the object for which it was 
intended to justify me in supporting its 
further progress through the House. Many 
Gentlemen say it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment to propose a measure. It is very 
easy to say so. It is exceedingly easy for 
hon. Gentlemen who are themselves unable 
to frame any measure which will obtain 
the assent of Parliament—although I do 
not say that this measure will not obtain | 
its assent; I am speaking of the past, not, 
of the present—who have puzzled them- 


differ from the | 
should be most, 
It | 
was upon this general principle that I con- | 


port its further progress. I feel that this 
is a question upon which it would be unbe- 
|coming a Member of the Government to 
| trifle with the House. If I was prepared 
to support the measure of my hon. Friend 
| with some trifling alterations, I should 
consent to go into Committee to propose 
| those alterations ; but as I do not see in 
this Bill any substantial foundation upon 
which a measure could be framed that 
would be satisfactory, I think I should be 
acting in a manner of which the House 
and the country would have a right to 
complain if 1 were to support it for the 
sake of any momentary popularity out of 
doors, or of a few cheers from this side 
of the House. A person in my position 
ought not to support a measure unless 
he thinks that measure is likely to be 
successful in its future stages, especially 
when it deals with a question of such im- 
portance as this is to the interests, the 
feelings, and the deepest religious senti- 
ments of the community. With great 
regret, therefore, and acting under a sense 
of duty, I must, as far as my personal 
| vote is concerned, oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

“Mr. E. BALL said, he had heard with 


selves to solve an enigma, to say, ‘‘Go-| regret the statement just made by the 
vernment must find out the secret of the| noble Lord, because he could not help 
riddle.”” My reply to them is, that Go- |thinking that that statement would tend 
vernments have in former years under- | to add to the difficulties of a question al- 
taken the task, proposals have been made _veady more than sufficiently difficult of so- 
by Governments upon their own respon-/| lution. He thought the Dissenters had 
sibility, but those proposals have failed to peculiar claims to the favourable consi- 
obtain the assent of Parliament for the | deration of the House in that case. When 
concurrence of those great bodies of men | the provision for the payment of church- 
whose interests are involved in the ques- | rates had originally been made, the people 
tion they were intended to solve. I can had all been of one religion—they had 
only say that at the present moment the! received the ministrations of the same 





Government have no proposal to make 
which can be added to the Bill of my hon. 


Friend, or which would be calculated to) 


afford a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty. No doubt the importance, and, I 
may say, to a certain degree, the urgency | 


clergy, and they had, therefore, been fairly 
called upon to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the same religious edifices. He 
‘certainly was far from wishing to witness 
| the destruction of our great churches; he 
should regret their destruction, if for no 


of the matter, have not escaped the atten-| other reason, because he hoped that the 
tion of the Government, and most happy | dissenting form of worship might one day 
should [ have been if I had been able, in- | be celebrated i in them. He admitted, too; 
stead of stating objections to the measure | that the Church of England afforded one 
of my hon. Friend, to propose on behalf of | great medium for the diffusion of morality 
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and religion, and he was desirous of seeing 
that Church reformed and not overturned. 
He believed that it would gain immensely 
in real stability and usefulness by three 
great reforms—namely, the abolition of 
church-rates, an alteration in the form of 
prayer, and the exclusion of laymen from 
Church patronage. 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, he would not 
have troubled the House if it had not been 
for the speech of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, which he had 
heard with deep regret, because, instead 
of advancing the settlement of the ques- 
tion, it had tended to throw it back for 
years, and to keep alive feelings of heart- 
burning and animosity in the country. 
During the discussion on the subject last 
year the noble Lord, now Colonial Minis- 
ter, took a very different view from that 
which had just been taken by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, because, when his 
right hon. Friend the present President of 
the Board of Control (Mr.V.Smith), was 
urging on the Government the necessity 
for a settlement of the question, the noble 
Lord interrupted his right hon. Friend in 
the middle of his speech, and said, ‘‘ We 
do propose to settle the question—we pro- 
pose to settle it next Session.” But the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
now said it was not the business of the 
Government to settle the question, and, by 
his speech, threw another difficulty in the 
way of iis settlement. No doubt it was 
an open question, upon which Members 
of the Government might vote as they 
pleased, because no Member could be re- 
turned for a large town who was not 
opposed to church-rates. The noble Lord 
said he did not wish for momentary popu- 
larity. Now, he (Lord Seymour) com- 
plained that the Goverament had used this 
question, not for momentary, but for per- 
manent popularity; they had used it on 
the hustings, and defeated it in that House. 
The noble Lord divided the rate into two 
parts. Let them not quarrel about such 
trifles as that; but, if they dealt at all 
with the subject, let them settle it man- 
fully and at once. This measure was not 
supported, as it had been stated, in order 
to get rid of a charge upon the land, be- 
cause, if it got rid of one charge, its im- 
mediate effect would be to throw another 
upon the land. A Bill on this subject had 
been laid upon the table in another place, 
and had, no doubt, been submitted to the 
Government by the head of the Church. 


Mr. E. Ball 
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They ought, therefore, to be prepared to 
say whether they would support it, and he 
should like to know from some Member of 
the Cabinet whether it had their con- 
currence, and was likely to settle the 
question. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 217 ; Noes 
189; Majority 28. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acton, J. Duke, Sir J. 
Adair, H. E. Duncan, G. 
Adair, R. A, S. Duncombe, T. 
Alcock, T. Dundas, F. 


Anderson, Sir J. 
Atherton, W. 


Dungarvan, Visct. 
Dunlop, A. M, 


Ball, E. Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Barnes, T. Ellice, E. 
Bass, M. T. Elliot, hon. J. E. 


Baxter, W. E. Evans, Sir De Lacy 


Beaumont, W. B. Ewart, J.C. 
Bell, J. Feilden, M. J. 
Berkeley, A. Fenwick, H. 
Berkeley, hon, H. F. Fergus, J. 


Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bethell, Sir R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 


Ferguson, J. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
FitzRoy, rt. hon, H. 
Foley, J. H. H. 


Biggs, W. Forster, C. 
Bonham-Carter, J. Forster, J. 
Bowyer, G. Fortescue, C. S. 
Brady, J. Fox, W. J. 
Bright, J. Gardner, R. 
Brocklehurst, J. Glyn, G. C 


Brockman, E. D. Goderich, Visct. 
Brotherton, J. Goodman, “ir G. 
Bruce, H. A. Gower, hon. F. L, 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. Grace, O. D. J. 


Butler, C. S. Greene, J. 











Byng, hon. G. H. C. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Caulfield, Col. J. M. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. 
Challis, Mr. A. 
Chambers, M. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Cheetham, J. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobden, R. 

Coffin, W. 

Cogan, W. H. F. 
Collier, R. P. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crook, J. 

Crossley, F. 

Currie, R. 
Dalrymple, Visct. 
Dashwood, Sir G. H. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Deasy, R. 

Denison, J. E. 

Dent, J. D. 

De Vere, S. E, 
Dillwyn, L. L. 

Duff, G. S. 

Duffy, C. G. 


Gregson, S. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Greville, Col. F. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Iladfield, G. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hankey, 'T. 
Hanmer, Sir J, 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hastie, Alexander 
Hastie, Archibald 
Henchy, D. O°C. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 
Horsman, rt, hon. E, 


Howard, hon, C, W. G. 


Hudson, G. 
Hutchins, E, J. 
Hutt, W. 
Ingham, R. 
Jackson, W. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keating, H. S, 
Kennedy, T. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 
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King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Labouchere, rt. hon, H. 
Laffan, R. M. 

Laing, S. 

Langston, J. H. 
Langton, H, G, 
Laslett, W. 

Layard, A, H. 

Lee, W. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
Lindsay, W. S. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lowe, R. 

Luce, T. 

Mackie, J. 
MacGregor, J. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 
Milligan, R. 

Mills, T. 

Milner, Sir W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 


Molesworth,rt.hn.SirW. 


Morris, D. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Murrough, J. P. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
North, F. 
O’Brien, P. 
O'Flaherty, A. 
Oliveira, B. 
Osborne, R. 
Otway, A. J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palk, L. 

Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pellatt, A. 

Perry, Sir T. E. 
Phillimore, J. G. 
Phinon, T. 

Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 


Portman, hon. W. H. B. 


Power, N. 
Price, Sir R. 
Price, W. P. 


Reed, J. H. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sadleir, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Scully, V. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 


Someryille,rt.hon.SirW. 


Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Steel, J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E, 
Swift, R 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tomline, G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Traill, G. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. I 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Watson, W. Hl. 
Wells, W. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S, 
Wilkinson, W. A. 
Willcox, B. M‘G, 
Williams, W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS, 
Clay, Sir W. 
Miall, E. 


List of the Noes. 


Alexander, J. 
Annesley, Earl of 
Bagge, W. 
Bailey, Sir J. 
Baillie, II. J. 
Baird, J. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 


Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Bateson, T. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, rt. hon, W. 
Bignold, Sir S. 
Blackburn, P. 
Blandford, we 4 of 
Booth, Sir R, G. 


Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buck, G. S. 
Bunbury, W. B. M‘C. 
Burroughes, LH. N. 
Butt, G. M. 
Cairns, II]. M‘C. 
Campbell, Sir A. I. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Child, S. 


Cholmondeley, Lord H. 
Christopher, rt. hn. R, A, 


Christie, S. 

Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coles, H. B. 
Colvile, C. R. 
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Coote, Sir C. H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, E. 
Dering, Sir E. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B, 
Dod, J. W 
Drummond, H. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Egerton, EF. C. 
Elmley, Visct. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Farnham, E, B. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Floyer, J. 

Follett, B. S. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col, 
Forster, Sir G. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Frewen, C. Hay 
Galway, Visct. 
George, J 

Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Gooch, Sir E. S. 
Gore, W. 0. 
Graham, Lord M. W. 
Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 
Guinness, R. S, 
Gurney, J. H. 
Gwyn, H. 

Halford, Sir H. 
Harcourt, Col. 
Hawkins, W. W. 
Hayes, Sir E. 


Hayter, rt. hon. W. G, 


Heathcote, Sir G. J. 
Heathcote, G. HH. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Herbert, Sir T. 
Holford, R. 8. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hughes, W. B. 
llume, W. F. 

Irton, S. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Adm, 
Kendall, N. 

King, J. K. 
Knightley, R. 

Knox, Col. 

Langton, W. G. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lisburne, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
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Long, W. 

Lovaine, Lord 
Lushington, C. M, 
Macartney, G. 
MacGregor, J. 
Maddock, Sir H. 
Malins, R. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Miles, W. 

Michell, W. 
Montgomery, H. L. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Morgan, O. 
Mowbray, J. R. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Naas, Lord 
Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Neeld, J. 

Newark, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G, J, 
North, Col. 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
Oakes, J 

Ossulston, Lord 
Pakenham, T. H. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, Gen. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Percy, hon. J. W. 
Phillips, J. H. 
Phillimore, R. J. 
Pritchard, J. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, ‘Lord J. 
Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, W. M. 
Smollett, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Starkie, Le G. N. 
Stirling, W. 
Stuart, W. 

Taylor, Col. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Tudway, R. C. 
Tyler, Sir G. 
Vance, J. 
Vansittart, G. H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, G. E. H. 
Vyse, Col. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walcott, Adm. 
Walpole, rt. hon, S, il. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Welby, Sir G. E. 
West, F. R. 
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Whiteside, J. Wyndham, W. 
Whitmore, H. Wynne, W. W. E. 
Wigram, L. T. TELLERS. 
Woodd, B. T. Davies, J. L. 


Wyndham, H. Packe, C. W. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°. 


CARLISLE CANONRIES BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FERGUSON said, that, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, he would 
explain the circumstances which had led to 
its introduction. The City of Carlisle, 
which contained a population of 30,000, 
was divided into four parishes, the dean 
and chapter were the lay impropriators of 
the tithes of these parishes, and derived a 
very large income from them, the dean 
about 1,600/., and the four canons about 
7502. a year each; the only payment 
made by them out of these various re- 
venues to the four incumbents who dis- 
charged the parochial duties was a sum of 
211. 6s. 8d. a year, and the incumbents 
were obliged to depend for their support 
on what they could get from pew rents 
and some other sources, but in no case did 
any of their incomes exceed 1501. a year. 
The cathedral church of Carlisle had for- 
merly been a priory, and when it was 


erected into a cathedral the incomes of the | 


canons was fixed to 22/. 5s. a year, the 
sum allowed to the incumbents of the four 
parishes was 211, 6s. 8d.; that miserable 
stipend had never since been inereased, 
whilst the incomes of the canons had ad- 
vanced to 7501. each; the incumbents had 
a right to have received a proportionate 
advantage from the increase of the re- 
venues of Church. The Bill had been 
prepared in pursuance of resolutions adopt- 
ed at a public meeting of the citizens of 
Carlisle ; it proposed to suspend one of 
the canonries at the next avoidance, and 
divide the income between the four incum- 
bents. The Act of 1840 had recognised 
the principle of suspending canonries and 
devoting their revenues to other purposes, 


and there could, therefore, be no objection | 


to the Bill on that ground ; if the Bill 
was adopted it would remove one of the 


greatest nuisances that now disfigured | 
the Church, and provide for the spiri-| 


tual wants of a large and increasing po- 
pulation. He begged leave to move the 
second reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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Mr. COWPER said, he trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would not press the second 
reading of the Bill. The subject had been, 
by an Address of that House, referred to 
a Commission which was now sitting to 
inquire into ecclesiastical property. That 
Commission, he believed, would shortly 
present their Report, and it was natural to 
assume that they would recommend some 
mode of dealing with the canonries with 
which the present Bill purposed to interfere. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would acquiesce in the Amendment which 
he moved that the Bill should be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he should oppose 
the second reading of the Bill, as he con- 
sidered it a direct attack on the entire sys- 
| tem of cathedral institutions. The chapter 
of Carlisle possessed the great tithes of the 
town of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the inha- 
bitants of that town had quite as much 
claim on the funds as the people of Car- 
lisle. 

Mr. HOWARD said, he thought a 
strong case was made out for this Bill, and 
did not believe the chapter of Carlisle had 
paid sufficient regard to the spiritual wants 
of the City. He must, however, except 
from this censure the dean, as he was 
aware of his experience in teaching and 
his zeal as a minister to do good in the 
city. The Bill was a very moderate one, 
and there were pressing reasons why it 
should pass. 

Mr. INGHAM said, that if the House 
should agree to the second reading the 
Committee might be postponed for a fort- 
night, until the Cathedral Commissioners 
had made their Report. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, he 
thought it an act of rashness to decide 
upon the principle of suspending canonries 
in an isolated case. The hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Mr. Ferguson) appeared to be 
against all canonrics. He was against all 
idle canons and pluralist canons, but he 
was not against canons who devoted them- 
selves to the regular ministrations of the 
eathedral and the spiritual instruction of 
the people. The hon. Member had pro- 








| 


nounced what seemed to be a censure upon 
| pew rents as a source of revenue in great 
| towns, and he, therefore, thought the hon. 


| 
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Gentleman had committed a little incon-| to attend, he would himself make that 
sistency in having supported the Bill of the | Motion in his absence, and he hoped the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Sir; hon. and learned Member would not dis- 





Peres 


Pate 


De ee 





f 
is 





W. Clay). 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he should 
support the Bill. The tithes were set 
apart for the spiritual instruction of the 
people, and a case of hardship had been 
made out in Carlisle which he thought jus- 
tified the Bill. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he must con- 
tend that if they legislated upon the prin- 
ciple of this Bill for Carlisle they must be 
prepared to pass similar measures with 
respect to other cathedral cities. It could 
not be said, with any truth, that the dean 
and chapter of Carlisle had done little for 
the spiritual interests of the people under 
their charge, as he happened to know that 
no curate exerted himself more for the 
benefit of those under him than did the 
dean of Carlisle for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of that city. 

Mr. HOWARD said, he must explain 


| agree to it. 

| Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE would ask 
|the House in that case to listen to the 
reasons he had for introducing the Bill ; 
it was because abuses in the administra- 
_ tion of criminal justice were of paramount 
|importance, and because many of them 
/must be attributed directly and immedi- 
ately to the want of public prosecutors. 
He asked the House to declare its opinion 
‘that the most exalted functions of the 
| Crown, and the most sacred rights of the 
| subject, should not be left to the discretion 
|of attorneys and policemen, but that the 
‘means of enforcing public justice should 
‘belong to an influence more august and 
‘commanding. Whatever varying bounda- 
‘ries might in other matters be allotted, 
according to the varying opinions of indi- 
| viduals, to the function of the Govern- 
‘ment, there could be but one opinion that 


that he had endeavoured to make an ex-| it was the duty of Government to provide 
ception in favour of the dean, from the for the pure and exact administration of 
sense he entertained of the laudable efforts | justice, where the lives and liberties of the 


of that dignitary. 
Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 102; Noes | 


98: Majority 4. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock. 


ee nen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 17, 1855. 


Minvtzs.] Pustic Birts.—1° Fisheries (British 
Islands and France); Grand Jury Assessment 
(Ireland); New South Wales Government; 
Waste Lands (Australia) Acts Repeal; Rail- 
ways (Ireland). 

2° Parish Constables ; Places of Religious Wor- 
ship Registration. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE wished to 


| subject were at stake. When the law, by 
its indirect operation, gave an advantage 
to the rich over the poor, extending more 
aid to the man who could put it in Motion 
than to him who could not, precisely to 
that extent it established a sense of injus- 
tice, and produced a mischievous effect 
upon the moral sentiments of the people. 
In the present administration of the law 
frequent instances must necessarily occur 
where such was the case; because the law 
threw upon the injured party the whole re- 
sponsibility of bringing the criminal to jus- 
tice, in spite of its own theory and language, 
according to which every offence was crime 
against the state. Such a state of things 
was unwise, preposterous, indecent, and 
without any parallel in any legislation, 
ancient or modern. It gave cause to scan- 
dals and evils to which it was astonishing 
that we submitted. When, from the re- 
luctance of the party injured to encounter 
the labour and expense of a prosecution, 





ask the noble Lord at the head of the a ruffian, who had injured a defenceless 
Government whether, as the Attorney woman or a helpless child, was allowed to 
General, who had given notice of a Motion | escape with impunity, all the objects for 
to refer this subject to a Select Committee, | which society ought to be supported were 
was unable to attend that night, he would! overthrown. The certainty of punishment 
not, out vf compassion, give him a Govern- ‘was the great barrier against offences ; 
ment night for the discussion of the mea- but when, in addition to the uncertainty of 
sure ? |all earthly things, there was added the 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that uncertainty arising from the criminal apa- 
as his hon. and learned Friend was unable thy of the law, which did not impose upon 
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any one party the duty of bringing male- | the provisions of it were perfectly satisfac- 
factors to justice, the chance of escape to tory, and he trusted that the House would 
atrocious criminals must be multiplied to a agree to its second reading, and that the 
frightful degree. The security to life and | whole subject would be then referred to a 
liberty, which was only to be secured at a Select Committee. 

great expense and outlay, must be the Viscount PALMERSTON said, there 
monopoly of the few; and he felt assured could be no doubt the subject was one of 
that many of those even whom he was _ very deep importance, not only to the per- 
addressing had consented to pay an unjust | sonal interests of the community at large, 
demand rather than submit to an expen-| but as involving also the great question of 


sive litigation. It was not his intention in 
any part of his Bill in the least degree to 
eneroach upon the authority of the Attor- 
ney General. The desirableness of the 
establishment of a public prosecutor was 
testified to by Lord Denman, by the Re- 
eorder of Leeds, Mr. Rutherford, Mr. 
Roscoe of Liverpool, the Crown Solicitor 
in Ireland, and by very many of the most 
eminent magistrates. It was also clearly 
established by multitudes of cases on re- 
cord, one of which was that of a step- 
father who, clearly proved guilty of most 
horrible cruelty to a child, was allowed to 
go free on agreeing to pay a weekly sum 
to support the child in the union. Ona 
great question of this kind he was almost 
ashamed to enter into so subordinate a 
question as that of expense; but the House 
might be assured, from the evidence taken 
before a Committee of the House, that, so 
far from the expense now employed on 
public prosecutions being increased, it 
would be considerably diminished by the 
stop that would be put to frivolous prose- 
eutions for the sake of gain. He would 
gladly accept any suggestions that might 
be made to him on the subject; but he 
thought it was most important that the 


House should show that the right of the | 


poor and of the rich to criminal justice 
stood upon an equal footing, and that the 
woman and the workhouse child should 
know that they might take their place 
under the eye of public justice, and, in- 
stead of shrinking, as at present, from 
the difficulties they had to encounter, that 
they might know they had now provided 
for them a guardian to whom, when op- 
pressed, they might at once apply, aud by 
whom they should certainly be supported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. W. EWART said, he went quite 


public morality and of the discontinuance 


lof crime. At the same time, the proposal 
| to establish a public prosecutor was one on 
which it was well known that there existed 
great diversity of opinion. The example 
of Scotland an Ireland might be quoted in 
favour of such a measure; but there were 
grounds upon which it might be doubted 
whether that which succeeded in those 
countries would be equally applicable to 
the larger area of England, and the more 
numerous and complicated transactions 
which came before English courts of jus- 
‘tice. At the same time, the House, he 
‘thought, would not be prepared either ta 
deny the principle of his hon. Friend’s Bill 
‘or to adopt at once the arrangement he 
‘proposed. It was the intention of the At- 
torney General, had he been present, if the 
| House chose to allow the Bill to be read a 
second time, to propose the postponement 
‘of further procedure upon it, and that a 
Select Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into and examine the subject to 
which the Bill related. It was not the 
Bill which it was proposed to refer, but the 
subject ; it was obvious that the reference 
of the Bill merely would be too narrow for 
the accomplishment of the object in view. 
The subject was well worth the considera- 
tion of Parliament. No doubt, the ap- 
| pointment of a public prosecutor, if the 
details of such a measure could be so ar- 
ranged as to avoid giving rise to any new 
inconveniences would be a great advantage. 
Yet, if, on the one hand, those who, from 
| their position in life, were too poor, or from 
| the want of information, too ignorant, suc- 
cessfully to prosecute a wrong before a 
| court of justice—if such persons would 
derive great benefit from the existence of 
a public prosecutor, and if vexatious pro- 
| ceedings would be to a great extent stop- 
| ped, yet, on the other hand, it was obvious 
| that a great responsibility and a great dis- 











along with his hon. and learned Friend in his | cretion must be vested in such a public 
views upon this subject ; indeed, he thought | officer, and that he must operate through 


the necessity for legislation was so evident 
that nothing could be said against the 


principle of the Bill. He considered that 


Mr. J. G. Phillimore 
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a great variety of private agencies, for he 
could not in his own person conduct all 
those prosecutions, or even himself decide 
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which should, and which should not, be 
carried out. The question, therefore, as 
it appeared to him, although well deserv- 
ing of serious consideration, would require 
great preliminary care, information, and 
investigation. He would submit to the 
hon. and learned Member that, whether the 
Bill were then read a second time or not, 
further proceedings should be suspended, 
and that the House should agree to the 
appointment of a Select Committee, which 
the Attorney General on an early day 
would propose, and which should inquire 
into the whole subject-matter to which the 
Bill related. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the words ‘* That the,’’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “ sub- 
ject of the said Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee’’ instead thereof. 

Mr. PACKE coneurred in the recom- 
mendation of the noble Lord, and hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
withdraw his Bill, in order that the whole 
subject might be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He hoped, too, that that Com- 
mittee would have power to call for per- 
sons, papers, and records; for this was 
altogether so novel a proposition in our 
criminal jurisdiction that he was quite sure 
it could not be fairly considered without 
the fullest inquiry beforehand. 

Sir FREDERIC THESIGER would 
take the liberty of seconding the proposal 
of the noble Lord to postpone the second 
reading of the Bill till after the receipt of 
a Report from a Select Committee to be 
appointed to consider the whole subject. 
The subject was one of very great and se- 
rious importance; and the Commissioners 
appointed to consider the state of the cri- 
minal law had expressed their opinion that 
the establishment of a public prosecutor 
would necessarily introduce great changes 
in the criminal law, and should not be con- 
sented to without the greatest caution and 
consideration. When it was considered 
that such a measure would probably be 
followed hy an alteration of the law as to 
the system of grand juries, that it might 
lead to the appointment of stipendiory 
magistrates, that it might render unneces- 
sary the existence of clerks of assizes and 
clerks of the peace, that it might involve 
a greater jurisdiction in magistrates and a 
greater power of preventing cases going 
to trial—when all these circumstances 
were taken into consideration, it would be 
obvious that a most careful examination 
was necessary, before the House adopted 
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any particular measure relating to this 
question. - 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he con- 
curred in what the noble Lord had said as 
to referring the whole question with which 
this Bill dealt to a Select Committee ; and 
he was willing, therefore, that the second 
reading should be deferred for a month or 
six weeks. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he would assent to 
the proposition of the noble Lord, provided 
it was distinetly understood that it was the 
subject and not the Bill that was referred 
to the Select Committee. The Bill was 
liable to insuperable objections, seeking as 
it did to effect a radical change in the con- 
stitutional principle upon which criminal 
prosecutions were conducted. A respon- 
sible public prosecutor alredy existed, the 
Attorney General having, theoretically, 
the powers of such an officer, and it was 
open to him to a great extent to convert 
the theory into practice. The law on this 
subject was identical in England and Ire- 
land, the Attorney General having autho- 
rity to conduct any prosecution himself, or 
to employ a barrister to do so, where the 
general tranquillity of the country or the 
prerogative of the Crown was concerned ; 
and it had unfortunately happened that in 
Ireland many eases partaking of an insur- 
rectionary character had occurred which 
had called for the frequent intervention 
of the Attorney General. He thought, 
however, that to take the prosecutions in 
England out of the hands of the magis- 
trates, as the Bill proposed to do, and as 
was done in Ireland, was not at all neces- 
sary, and he should be sorry to see it done. 

Question, ‘“* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered—‘* That the subject of the 
Public Prosecutors Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee.” 


PARISH CONSTABLES BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DEEDES, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that he had in- 
troduced a similar measure in 1853, which 
had been referred to a Select Committee. 
His reason for wishing to amend the law 
at that time was, that, as the law then’ 
and now stood, counties had a permissive 
power of adopting, if they pleased, the 
provisions of the Rural Police Act, but. 
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there was no compulsion put upon any 
county to adopt that Act, unless it chose 
to do so; and accordingly there were in 
England not less than twenty-three coun- 
ties which thought themselves sufficiently 
served by the provisions of the Parish Con- 
stables Act ; and his object was to have 
those Acts placed in the best possible con- 
dition for affording an effective administra- 
tion of the law. Those twenty-three coun- 
ties, he thought, had a right to have those 
Acts amended, if they could be amended 
for their benefit, and without interfering 
with those counties which had adopted the 
Rural Police Act. Now, his Bill would 
not at all interfere with those counties 
which chose, of their own accord, to adopt 
the Rural Police Act, and those counties 
which might hereafter choose to do so 
were exempted from its operation ; but as 
the Motion brought forward by the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government 
to make the adoption of the Rural Police 
Act compulsory had been withdrawn owing 
to the opposition it received, it was most 
desirable that the law relating to parish 
constables, which prevailed in many coun- 


- ties, should be amended and placed upon a 


satisfactory footing. This object his Bill 
was designed to effect, while, at the same 
time, it would render the transition easy 
and simple for the application of the Rural 
Police Act to the countics now exempted 
from its operation, should it hereafter be 
wished to extend it to them. Although he 
did not anticipate any objection to the Bill 
at that stage, he found that he had two 
classes of opponents—one class consisted 
of those who had tried to introduce the 
rural police into their own counties and 
had not succeeded in inducing them to 
adopt them; the other, those who had 
tried the rural police, and who did not like 
them on account of the expense. He (Mr. 
Deedes) thought that his Bill would not 
interfere with either; for the transition, 
if it should be found advisable to adopt 
his Bill, would be very simple and easy ; 
and, at any rate, as so many counties were 
concerned in this question, they were en- 
titled to an improvement of the law. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Dover (Mr. 
Rice) had failed in bringing in a Bill upon 
this question, but he thought that, at all 
events, he was entitled upon this occasion 
to his hon. Friend’s support. He (Mr. 
Deedes’) Bill in 1853 was referred to a 
Select Committee, and great pains were 
taken with it; its provisions were tho- 
roughly considered, and he now offered it 
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to the House in the shape in which it had 
come out of that Committee. He had not 
thought it right to alter it in any degree, 
although he should take the opportunity 
of moving some slight alterations in Com- 
mittee. The principal points in his Bill 
were these. Under the present state of 
the law, counties acting under the Parish 
Constables Act, and having nothing what- 
ever to do with the Rural Police Act, had 
a permissive power to employ a superin- 
tendent constable for every petty sessional 
division. He proposed to make this power 
compulsory instead of permissive. His 
reason for proposing this was, he was con- 
vinced from experience that all attempts to 
carry out the law as it now stood, without 
a supervising power, would be perfectly 
useless. He proposed also that the system 
should remain in force for a period of five 
years, so that if the country at the end of 
that period was dissatisfied with the work- 
ing of the measure, it could be put an end 
to under a mode of procedure pointed ont 
in the Bill. He proposed also that there 
should be a chief superintendent constable, 
but this provision was not to be compul- 
sory. He, however, felt satisfied that a 
chief superintendent constable would, from 
his experience in the county with which he 
was connected, be a saving of expense. 
He also proposed to amend the mode in 
which parish constables were elected ; and 
towards the end of the Bill there were 
some clauses referring to the high con- 
stable—which office he propesed to get rid 
of altogether—to the jury-lists, and other 
details, which would be better considered 
at a further stage. He did not wish to 
interfere with any privileges, but it was 
his desire to make the law for the counties 
in these respects as perfect as possible. 
He would only add that he would be ready 
to take into consideration any alterations 
that might be suggested in Committee. 

Motion made and Question proposed— 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. RICE said, he could not agree with 
the opinion which his hon. Friend had of 
parish constables, and should greatly prefer 
the establishment of a new system to the 
propping up of an old one that was worn out 
and generally condemned. He must make 
an observation with respect to the heavy 
tax which the office of parish constable laid 
upon the persons who were called upon to 
perform it. They were usually small farm- 
ers, tradesmen, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and others of a similar class. Their time 
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was of value to them, and they were much 
better employed in attending to their busi- 
ness than in discharging the duties of an 
office for which they were not fit. It was 
owing to their merit that they were not fit 
for that office. With respect to the Rural 
Police Act, he did not think that counties 
could now adopt it with the same economy 
as if there was a general system of police. 
He believed that a general system of police 
had been recommended by a Committee 
of the House. He had heard that the 
average career of a London thief was six 
years ; he believed it would not be six weeks 
if there was a uniform police throughout 
the country. He had not proposed a Bill 
on this subject, because he was of opinion 
that a question of this kind, involving the 
protection of property, the prevention of 
crime, and the maintenance of public peace, 
ought to emanate from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and, he therefore, regretted that 
Government had not introduced a general 
measure on this subject in the course of 
the present Session. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE thought it 
objectionable that, while the Rural Police 
Act was permissive, this Bill, by its second 
clause, should be made compulsory. He 
admitted that the measure would be of 
great service in counties where there was 
no police, as it would enable the justices 
to pay the village constables sufficient sala- 
ries; and he had always bven of opinion 
that, if they were properly paid, efficient 
men could be found in every parish to dis- 
charge the duties. He was happy to say 
that in the rural districts, owing to the 
improved condition of the people, crime 
sensibly diminished, and that the offences 
were of a trifling character committed 
chiefly by tramps and vagrants and not by 
residents. In the district of the county in 
which he acted as a magistrate, they had 
a gaol built to accommodate seventy-six 
persons, and at the present moment the 
number of inmates was less than thirty. 
It was not, therefore, matter of surprise 
that the magistrates were exceedingly un- 
willing to impose the burden of a rural 
police. A large portion of the expense of 
prosecutions was now paid by the Treasury, 
enormous sums were annually voted for 
the constabulary in Ireland and the Dublin 
police, and there was a general tendency 
to take the management of gaols, police, 
and all matters connected with jurispru- 
dence out of the hands of the local autho- 
rities, and centralise it in the Government. 
The whole of the police Acts pointed to 
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that result, and therefore he objected to 
make the system established by this mea- 
sure compulsory on the counties. If his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Deedes) would make the 
second clause permissive, his opposition 
would be withdrawn, but, if that were not 
conceded, he should persist in his Motion, 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. COWPER said, the measure was 
undoubtedly an Amendment on the exist- 
ing law relating to parish constables. It 
had been carefully framed, and had gone 
through the ordeal of a Select Committee ; 
its provisions, he believed, were the same 
as those agreed to by a majority of that 
Committee. He, therefore, could not 
agree with what had been stated, that the 
Bill ought not to be read a second time, 
and he should be disposed to vote for it. 
At the same time he did not think that 
the Bill, if it came into operation, would 
altogether give satisfaction to all counties; 
but whatever was objectionable in its pro- 
visions might be modified in Committee. 

Mr. MILES wished the hon. Gentleman 
had attended to the suggestion of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Trollope), as to the 
propriety of Government taking up the 
question and contributing to the support of 
the police of the country. It was the more 
incumbent on the Government to do so 
as they had, by abolishing transportation 
and by granting tickets of leave, doubtless 
increased the number of criminals in this 
country, and should, therefore, bear a por- 
tion at least, of the expense of instituting 
an efficient police. He thought the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government ought 
to take up this question and bring in a Bill 
for the general constabulary of the whole 
kingdom. He could assure the noble Lord 
that his experience as a magistrate sitting 
at quarter sessions had enabled him, much 
to his regret, to ascertain that crime, at 
least in the district in which he resided, 
was rather upon the increase than under- 
going any diminution. In that particular 
locality the number of cases of undetected 
crime was especially on the advance. But 
the noble Lord might ask why, under 
these circumstances, not have recourse to 
the services of a body of rural police? 
His (Mr. Miles’s) answer to that question 
would be, that the expenditure attendant 
upon the employment of rural police would 
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be greater than the inhabitants of the| gone through the whole or a part of their 
county were willing to support. In So-/| sentence, had been absorbed in the general 
mersetshire the county rate already amount- | population of the Colony to which they had 
ed to from 13d. to 23d. in the pound, and } been transported. It had been suggested 
if to that sum were added the charge ne- | that penal settlements should be establish- 
cessary for the maintenance of a body of | ed in various islands, some near our coast, 
rural police the rate must fall very heavily | and some in remote parts of the world. 
upon those by whom it was paid. If a| But the objection to all such plans as this 
general system of rural police, however, |—not that the Government were at a loss 
were introduced, the expense attendant | for any place in which to confine convicts 
upon their support would fall much less} during the period of their sentence; for 
heavily upon the ratepayers of each parti-| there were ample means at home, or in 
cular district; and he felt bound to say | islands adjacent for that purpose ; but that 
that he thought it was the duty of the Go- | after the expiration of that period the diffi- 
vernment to frame some such system. In| culty arose. Hitherto, after a criminal had 
the absence of any Government measure, | undergone his period of sentence, or even 
however, upon the subject, he deemed it | before that period expired, if his good con- 
to be his duty to give his support to the | duct justified it, he was allowed to merge 
Bill under the consideration of the House. | in and be absorbed by the free population 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the| of the Colony; whereby he had the means 
hon. Member who had just sat down | of becoming a redeemed man and of con- 
had brought two very unfounded charges | verting himself into a useful member of a 
against him. First, the hon. Member} free community. But that change of 
asserted that it was owing to Her Ma-j character could not be accomplished in 
jesty’s Government that the punishment of | an island like that of Norfolk Island, or 
transportation had ceased, and that, as a/| others that had been suggested, because 
consequence, crime had increased ; and in| there there was no free population to ab- 
the next place the hon. Gentleman said, | sorb them; nor could those convicts be 
that the Government had not introduced | sent to foreign countries, because those 
any measure on the subject of a rural| countries would justly have remonstrated 


police. Now, to the first charge he beg-} against England inundating them with 
ged to make answer, that it was perfectly | what they would call a deluge of crime. 
well known that the cessation of transport- | Therefore, the Government had no alterna- 
ation was not the result of a deliberate de- | tive but to resort to the experiment now 
termination of the British Government here | in operation—-and which he thought had so 
—on the contrary, the British Government | far sueceeded—of giving to well-conducted 





very reluctantly submitted to a necessity | convicts, after a certain period of punish- 
imposed upon them by the decisions of the | ment, the same conditional ticket of leave 
Colonies abroad. It was beeause those | at home which the Government had been 
prosperous and improving communities, | in the habit of giving them abroad. He 
feeling that their civilisation and charac- | had thus disposed of the first charge of the 
ter were injured by a perpetual inflow of | hon. Gentleman. With regard to the ac- 
criminals from this country, resolved that | cusation that the Government had not ori- 
they would net have any further increase | ginated any measure for the better man- 
to their population by the transportation of | agement of the county police, surely the 
criminals from the mother country. It} House could not have forgotten the manner 
was simply in deference to the strong re-| in which the measure that he himself pro- 
monstrances, as well as to the decisions of | posed was met in a former Session. The 
our thriving Colonies, that the system of | Government, having seen that many coun- 
transportation was abandoned. Therefore, | ties in England had adopted the permissive 
as far as that charge went, Her Majesty’s | Bill, which had been passed for establishing 
Government were perfectly free from the} a county constabulary; having observed 
origination of that decision which the hon. | the good effeets which that measure had 
Gentleman had imputed to them. At the produced by the suppression of crime in 
same time, they were quite aware that | those counties where it had been adopted ; 
great inconvenience was likely to arise and having ascertained that there was not 
from the cessation of transportation to the | that amount of undetected crime in those 
Colonies, and that the question would have | localities which the hon. Gentleman had 
to be met as to what was to be done with | stated to exist in his county, where the 
those persons who hitherto, after having | Constabulary Act was not in foree, they 
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felt it their duty to introduce a Bill to 
make the law compulsory throughout all 
the counties of England. Having observed 
that those counties which had recognised 
the Rural Police Act had thereby expelled 
from within their limits the foul waters of 
crimes which had hitherto been stagnant 
there, and having also observed that those 
waters had thus been thrown into unhealthy 
marshes, by which new crimes were gene- 
rated in places where that salutary measure 
had not been adopted, the Government at 
once resolved upon a general drainage sys- 
tem, and accordingly proposed that every 
county should be compelled to recognise 
and establish the Rural Police Act. Well, 
what happened? Was the measure so 
proposed a measure of centralisation? On 
the contrary, the whole management of the 
details of that police force was left in the 
hands of the eounty authorities in whieh it 
had hitherto been placed. Could it, then, 
be truly said that the Government had not 
made any proposal on this subject? But, 
how was that proposal met? By a most 
extraordinary combination of Members of 
boroughs as well as of counties. There 
came up to London upwards of sixty 
mayors of boroughs to protest against the 
Bill being applied to them. Well, in order 
to accommodate the provincial towns, he 
consented to omit the boroughs from the 
operation of the Bill. Having done this, 
he naturally concluded that the House 
would agree to the Bill in its application 
to the counties. Nota bit. The county 
Members were just as much opposed to its 
application to the counties as were thie 
borough Members to its adoption in the 
towns; so that, in point of fact, he had no 
more chance of passing the Bill in that 
House than a parish constable in Somer- 
setshire had of apprehending a thief. He 
was, therefore, obliged to abandon it. The 
hon. Member had, however, said that the 
reason why this permissive Bill was not 
earried into operation in more places was 
the great expense to which it would sub- 
ject the counties. But he should like any 
man to look at the two opposite sides of 
the account; and consider first what the 
county would have to pay in direct expen- 
diture for the maintenance of a good county 
police, and what was lost by all those de- 
tected, and the much greater number of 
undetected erimes, which were committed 
solely for want of a good constabulary 
foree. He believed, if these two totals 
were cast up, it would be found that the 
people of Somersetshire lost a great deal 
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more for the pleasure of having no police 
at all than they would lose if they main- 
tained a police that would secure property 
and establish good order in the county. 
That, however, was a matter to be left to 
the opinion of hon. Gentlemen to be formed 
among themselves at quarter sessions. With 
respect to the Bill now before the House, 
he certainly considered it to be a very im- 
perfect measure; and its adoption might 
possibly tend to supersede a desire of esta- 
blishing a general county police. But he 
asked himself whether he was justified in 
resisting a measure, which to a certain de- 
gree might mitigate an existing evil, for 
the purpose of allowing that evil to grow 
greater, in order finally to compel people 
to adopt a better measure? He thought 
not. Je thought this measure, imperfect 
as it was, would tend to improve the parish 
police, and would, therefore, operate as a 
partial remedy for an evil admitted to 
exist. Under these considerations, it was 
his opinion that the House would do well 
to adopt it. He should be inelined to 
think that if they had a good county po- 
lice, whose functions extended to the whole 
of the parochial divisions of the county, a 
smaller foree would be required than of 
parochial constables, and therefore such an 
arrangement would be superior in point of 
economy. This measure, however, would 
no doubt improve what at present was a 
most defective system, so far as it was im- 
provable, and, therefore, he was willing to 
agree to it; but when he was reproached 
with not having proposed a measure of 
more extended character, he replied that 
he had done so, and that the measure in 
question had been rejected by acclamation. 
The hon. Member had insinuated that if 
there was to be a general county police 
force the Government ought to be pre- 
pared to agree to a measure by which the 
police should be paid out of the public 
revenue. [Mr. Mines: Partially.] But 
the House should remember that, if the 
Government were let in as paymaster, it 
must be let in as commander in chief; and 
therefore the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man went to the establishment of a system 
of centralisation, vesting the control of 
the county police in the Executive Govern- 
ment. Now, although that might in some 
respects tend to the greater efficiency of 
the police force, he (Viseount Palmerston) | 
did not think that, upon the whole, any 
advantage would result from withdrawing 
the county police from the local manage- 
ment of the magistrates. There was a 
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great advantage in placing in the hands of 
the magistracy the management of all the 
local affairs of the county; and if you 
could compel them to have a county police, 
it would be a good thing that they should 
have the management of the force. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON observed, 
that the noble Lord complained that the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire made two 
unfounded charges, and in answer to the 
first he had stated that the Government at 
home had not originated the abolition of 
transportation. It was perfectly true that 
it was Lord Derby’s Government which did 
away with that system, but the noble 
Lord had correctly stated the ground for 
the proceeding—namely, the strong indis- 

ition of the Colonies to receive convicts. 

ut he (Sir J. Pakington) did not think 
the noble Lord had been equally success- 
ful in answering the second complaint 
made by his hon. Friend, that the Govern- 
ment had not brought in a Bill on this 
subject. The answer of the noble Lord 
amounted to nothing more than this, that 
he had brought a measure forward last 
year which was not successful. The fact 
was, the noble Lord had never tried it ; he 
never brought that Bill to a second reading 
and never tested the feeling of the House 
upon the subject. At the commencement 
of the Session referred to, a question was 
put to the noble Lord, he being then Home 
Secretary, as to whether he was prepared 
to deal with the police question ; and his 
answer was very similar to that which he 
gave the House yesterday upon the subject 
of church-rates. The noble Lord said the 
question was too difficult for Government 
to deal with. But it was the duty of Go- 
vernment to deal with difficult questions. 
In his (Sir J. Pakington’s) opinion, no 
Government ought to shrink from dealing 
with a question which was in so unsatis- 
factory a state as the county police ques- 
tion. It was incumbent upon them to face 
the difficulties, whatever they might be, 
more particularly as the whole aspect of 
the matter had been changed by the cessa- 
tion of transportation and the adoption of 
a new system of secondary punishment in 
this country. Although it was not a Go- 
vernment with which the noble Lord was 
connected which did away with transporta- 
tion, it was the noble Lord himself who 
tried the dangerous experiment of turning 
convicts loose on the country. Whether 
that were a wise one or not he (Sir J. 
Pakington) would not venture to say, as 
he did not wish to condemn it prematurely ; 
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but, at all events, he was prepared to say 
that it was an experiment which made the 
settlement of the county police question 
vitally important. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Somersetshire had complained 
of the deficiency of police in his county, 
and was apprehensive of the expense ; if 
he (Sir J. Pakington) might be allowed, 
he would advise the hon. Member to try 
the experiment of the establishment of 
rural police there. In his own county 
three months did not elapse after the pass- 
ing of the Rural Police Act before its pro- 
visions were applied by the magistrates ; 
and although, at first, some little complaint 
of the expense was made, its good effects 
soon became so apparent that now no one 
complained, and the magistrates were ac- 
tually engaged in considering the best 
mode of complying with the applications 
from various districts for the extension of 
the system. He believed that there was 
not one of the twenty-two counties which 
had adopted it which had not been bene- 
fited thereby. With regard to the pre- 
sent measure, although he should be sorry 
to oppose any plan proposed by his hon. 
Friend with the laudable object which this 
Bill had in view, he thought it a most un- 
satisfactory measure, being an attempt to 
obtain an improved police without going to 
the expense necessary to effect the object. 
His hon. Friend said, the constables under 
this Act would have power throughout the 
country ; but it must be recollected that 
the foree would consist mainly of shop- 
keepers instead of a trained body of men. 
It did not appear to him that the measure 
was a good one; but if the House were 
disposed to try the experiment, he would 
not oppose it, although he still retained his 
opinion, now that the system of secondary 
punishments was changed, that the Go- 
vernment ought to introduce a measure on 
the subject. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL thought that 
his noble Friend was quite justified, after 
the experiment made last year, and the 
great indisposition that was then felt to 
assent to his Bill, in declining to propose 
any measure this year. He (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) must, however, say that he felt much 
disappointment at the present state of this 
question. When he introduced the County 
Constabulary Bill, he was in hopes that it 
would have been effectual, and that, as in 
the counties referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet, its benefits would have been so 
apparent, that before this time all the 
counties in England would have adopted its 
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provisions ; and he was convinced that the 
advantages of such a force would counter- 
balance any little increased expense. It 
appeared to him that by passing the pre- 
sent measure they would be taking a re- 
trograde step. By the establishment of a 
county constabulary force, a trained body 
of men were placed under one chief, and 
were able to act in concert all over the 
county, whereas whatever powers might be 
granted to the parochial constables under 
this measure, the fact remained that they 
would be locally disconnected, and, in all 
probability, would be engaged in trade. 
It was, therefore, with considerable diffi- 
culty that he could give his assent to the 
second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he was not 
altogether satisfied that the evidence which 
they possessed with reference to the evils 
of the ticket-of-leave system in this coun- 
try was such as to sanction the alarm felt 
upon that head by some hon. Members ; 
nor was there any decisive evidence that 
the state of the counties which had adopted 
the provisions of the Rural Police Act had 
been such as to inspire all the rest with a 
desire to try the experiment. The appli- 
cations for the extension of the rural 
police force in the county, referred to by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Droitwich, seemed to him rather an argu- 
ment that the good as yet effected was not 
so very great. The difficulty of the ques- 
tion seemed to be this—have what rural 
police they would, from the large area 
of the ground to be traversed, they could 
not dispense with the local constabulary— 
it was a delusion to suppose that if you had 
a rural police you could get rid of the 
parish constable. The real fact was, that 
the condition of the counties in England 
differed so much, that what was absolutely 
wanted in one was not at all required in 
another. He thought that it would be 
better not to interfere with the present law, 
but to leave it to the counties to decide for 
themselves whether they would have an 
additional police force or not. 

Mr. G. H. CAVENDISH supported the 
Bill. 

Mr. PACKE, speaking for the county 
of Leicester, remarked that the rural police 
had been adopted in that county, that the 
expense was by no means heavy, and that 
it was cheerfully borne by the ratepayers. 
The adoption of that force in Leicestershire 
had completely answered the purpose, and 
the more serious crimes of horse, sheep, 
and cattle stealing, which used to be very 
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rife, now scarcely ever occurred. He 
wished that every other county in the 
kingdom would follow the example of 
Leicestershire in this respect ; for he was 
convinced that the proposed Bill would 
afford but a very poor substitute for the 
rural police. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER observed that 
the opposition to the proposed Bill appear- 
ed to proceed almost entirely from Mem- 
bers representing counties where the Rural 
Police Act had been adopted. He could 
only say that in Berkshire the question of 
introducing the rural police force had been 
frequently canvassed, and that upon every 
occasion it had been rejected on account 
mainly of the heavy expense which it would 
entail upon the county. It was as much 
the duty of the Government to prevent 
erime as to punish it. They had under- 
taken to pay the expenses of prosecuting 
criminals both at the assizes and the ses- 
sions, and he thought that they ought to 
pay for, or at least to contribute towards 
the expenses, out of the finances of the 
State, of the maintenance of a force whose 
chief functions would be to prevent crime. 
But be that as it might, he could not see 
why the real property of the country should 
be charged with the whole expense of pre- 
venting crime, more particularly since the 
great majority of offences were against per- 
sonal rather than against real property. 
He thought that the Bill was a step in the 
right direction, and, in the absence of a 
more general measure he should vote for 
the second reading. 

Mr. DEEDES replied, and said that if 
the Government would state their intention 
of bringing forward a measure on the sub- 
ject, he would at once withdraw the pre- 
sent Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Tuesday 
next. 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that although this 
was called a Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, 
it very materially affected the marriages 
of Church of England people, and that it 
would encourage clandestine marriages to 
a very great extent. It wasa great griev- 
ance to many clergymen of the Church of 
England that persons who got certificates 
came to them and insisted on having their 
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marriages solemnised in the church with- | the marriages among members of the 
out going through the regular canonical | Established Church, but to remedy what 
forms. People belonging to the Church | was considered by Dissenters a hardship. 
of England who did not take out licences, | The first clause of the Bill provided that 
but who had their banns published, had | no notice of marriage need be read or pub- 
to give three weeks’ notice, and he (Mr. | lished before the Poor Law guardians of 
Henley) did not see any reason why Dis-| the parish, or transmitted to the clerk of 
senters in the same class of life should not | those guardians, and its object merely was 
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be subjected to a similar ordeal. He saw | 


no reason why they should be able to go| jected to a most unjust stigma. 


to a registrar and obtain a certificate with- | 
out any further trouble, and without in 
most cases any inquiry being made, and | 
then go to the clergyman and insist upon | 
being married without going through the 
ordinary canonical observances. The cler- | 
gyman might know that there were im- | 
pediments to the marriage — obstacles | 
which rendered it unfit and improper that 
the marriage should be solemnised, and yet 
according to this Bill he would have no 
option. He should be glad to know whe- | 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- | 
ment to let the Bill go through. 

Mr. COWPER said there were many | 
objections to the provisions of the Bill, | 
one of which was that it limited the amount 


of publicity. The Bill repealed the pub- | 


licity now given, by requiring marriages | 


to be announced to the board of guardians 


—in many cases, he admitted, a most un- | 
pleasant proveeding—but it did not provide 
a security that marriages about to take 
place should be made known so as to give | 
opportunity for the interference of those 
who might be able to detect the impro- 
priety or illegality of the marriage. The | 
Bill provided that notice was to be given 
to the superintendent registrar, who, it 
was assumed, would make it public, but 
in this there was obvionsly no sufficient | 
security. Ie was surprised at the fourth 
clause of the Bill, which declared that | 
when two parties lived in separate districts | 
it should be sufficient if notice were given 
in one distriet only. He could not sce | 
why the amount of publicity should be | 
halved in that manner, it would remove | 
a very obvious security. In licences a} 
notice of seven days was now required. | 
The Bill proposed to reduce the time to 
twenty-four hours, which he thought ob- 
jectionable ; on the whole it appeared to 
him that the objects the Bill sought to 
accomplish would be obtained at a con- 
siderable amount of risk, and he trusted 
the hon. Gentleman would not press the 
measure at the present moment. 

Mr. CHEETHAM explained that the 
object of the Bill was not to interfere with 
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| equal publicity. 


that Dissenters should no longer be sub- 
With 
regard to publicity, Dissenters could not 
provide for this, as Churechmen did, by 
means of banns. Dissenting ministers 
would not be willing to take upon them- 


selves the functions of a civil officer by 


proclaiming the banns ; but persons who 
wished to know what marriages were about 
to take place could apply to the office of 
the registrar. As the law at present stood 
a member of the Church might get a 
licence and be married on the same day, 
while he provided in this Bill that a 
Dissenter should give twenty-four hours’ 


| notice. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, the more they 
examined the Bill the more they would 


| find that it was drawn to encourage clan- 


destine marriages to a very great extent. 
The Bill took away the notice from the 


only place where it at present existed, but 


substituted no other which would secure 
The second clause would 
enable two minors to make an oath or de- 
elaration that there was no impediment to 
their union, that they had resided fifteen 
days in a particular place, and that the 
consent of those persons whose consent is 
required had been obtained. It would 
open a very wide door to perjury. Ano- 
ther clause took away the publicity which 
was properly required from members of 
the Church of England; while another 
(the 14th) provided that after any mar- 
riages by licence should be solemnised, it 
would not be necessary to have any proof 
of the validity of the marriage beyond the 
production of the licence—that no evi- 
dence should be given in opposition. 
That was contrary to all the laws and the 
constitution of this country. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL thought that, 
omitting all question of Churchman or Dis- 
senter, if they enacted a law by which the 
publicity of marriage was taken away, 
very great evils would ensue. The hon. 
gentleman was fairly entitled to press a 
Bill by which the declaration now required 
tv be made before a court of guardians 
should be done away with, and it was very 
natural that Dissenters should feel that 
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this was an objectionable mode of securing 
publicity ; but then it was only proper 
that some substitute for that ‘publicity 
should be provided. The hon. gentleman 
said that dissenting ministers would not 
like to proclaim banns, and of course no 
one would wish to impose on them a duty 
which they thought they could not pro- 
perly perform, and which was connected 
with civil functions ; but there ought to be 
some way or other by which society should 
be protected. While of opinion, therefore, 
that the relief of Dissenters from any- 
thing which was galling to their feelings 
was a proper object of legislation, he 
agreed with the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite that the Bill had better be post- 
poned for the present, and its provisions 
reconsidered. 

Mr. HEYWOOD hoped the House 
would allow the Bill to go into committee 
pro forma, and then the amendments 
could be introduced. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS was favourably 
disposed towards the object of the Bill, 
but the Bill contained some provisions 
which were quite unnecessary to attain 
it, and which might injuriously affect all 
classes, Churchmen as well as Dissenters, 
and hoped the hon. Gentleman would adopt 
the suggestion made to him. 

Mr. CHEETHAM having expressed his 
acknowledgments to the House for the 
spirit in which the measure had been re- 
ceived, 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PERSONAL ESTATES OF INTESTATES 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee, 

On Clause 1 being read, 

Mr. HENLEY asked if the Bill had the 
approval of the Government? I[t would 
completely alter the distribution of the 
personal property of intestates, and he 
hardly thought it safe to proceed with a 
measure of so sweeping a character unless 
it had received the sanction and approval 
of the law officers of the Crown. 

Mr. COLLIER said, it appeared to him 
that the Bill was intended to secure three 
objects—first to abolish certain peculiar 
customs ; second, to place the children 
who had lost their mothers on a footing 
with those who had lost their fathers. 
Those two objects he thought beneficial. 
But there was a third object in which he 
could not agree, namely, the distribution, 
making all the children equal to the heir. 
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He thought that was bad. If the mover 
would withdraw that portion of the Bill 
he would support it. 

Mr. MALINS said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. L. King) proposed to abolish the 
customs of London and York, which estab- 
lished a different distribution of the estates 
of freemen of the city of London and per- 
sons residing in the city of York from that 
which applied in other parts of the king- 
dom. He (Mr. Malins) agreed in the 
desirability of abolishing customs that in- 
terfered with the general law of the land, 
and he thought that that part of the Bill 
which related to advancements made to a 
child by a father, and advancements made 
by a mother, was also unobjectionable. 
He was not disposed to dissent from the 
principle of the Bill, but he considered 
that some of its details, affecting the rights 
of heirs-at-law, were open to objection. 

Mr. LOCKE KING expressed his readi- 
ness to accede to the suggestions of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, with the 
view of amending the clauses to which he 
had referred, He thought the abolition of 
the existing customs would place heirs-at- 
law in a much more favourable position 
than they held at present. 

Mr. NAPIER considered that it was 
advisable, whenever it could be done, to 
have uniformity of legislation for the United 
Kingdom, and asked whether it was in- 
tended that the Bill should extend to 
Ireland ? 

Mr. DUNLOP thought that the hon. 
Gentleman had, on the whole, done wisely 
in taking that course, but he regretted 
that the objection had been made. The 
Scotch law was much more accordant with 
justice than the English ; and he was sorry 
that it had not been adopted. He had 
himself passed a Bill through the House 
which assimilated the Scotch law with that 
of England, except upon this point; but 
that he could not prevail on himself to 
give up. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER sug- 
gested that some inconvenience would be 
oceasioned if the Bill came into operation 
immediately upon its passing. He thought _ 
its operation should be delayed for, say a 
period of three months, in order that per- 
sons who had made dispositions of their 
property depending on the existing local 
eustoms might be enabled, if they thought 
fit, to alter the distribution of their estates. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS ob- 
served that this Bill was most admirably 
drawn, presenting a view of the state of 
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the law which was at once intelligible, | that the noble Lord, by the course which 
not only to lawyers, but also to persons | he had adopted, would not do the thing he 
who were not lawyers, and he would re-! proposed to do. He presumed the noble 
commend it as a model to all parties who Lord meant to give to these Colonies cer- 
were concerned in the preparation of Par- tain constitutions; but if he carried the 
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liamentary Bills. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 10 postponed, in order that the 
words might be inserted to extend the ope- 
ration of the Bill to Ireland. 

Other clauses, with some amendments, 
agreed to. 

On the Motion of Sir Freperic TuHe- 
SIGER, 

A Clause was added to the effect that 
the Bill shall not come into operation till 
the Ist of November, 1855; and the 

House resumed. 


NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT— 
WASTE LANDS (AUSTRALIA) ACTS RE- 
PEAL BILLS. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL moved for 
leave to introduce two Bills, one— 


“To enable Her Majesty to assent to a Bill as 
amended of the Legislature of New South Wales, 
to confer a constitution on New South Wales 
and to grant a Civil List to Her Majesty.” 

The other— 

“To repeal the Acts of Parliament now in 

force respecting the disposal of the Waste Lands 
of the Crown in Her Majesty’s Australian Colo- 
= and to make other provision in lieu there- 
of, 
His Lordship said that the Bill referring 
to the Constitution of New South Wales 
was substantially similar in its provisions 
to that in regard to the Colony of Victoria, 
which a few nights since he obtained leave 
to introduce. 

Mr. LOWE said, the great importance 
of the subject, and the novelty of it to 
many persons, as well as the mistaken 
course, as he thought, which the noble 
Lord had adopted in respect to this matter, 
must be his excuse for delaying the House 


a short time upon the first stage of the | 


measure. When he before addressed the 
House upon a similar subject, he could 
only argue upon the title of this Bill; but 
since then he had had the advantage of 
seeing the Bill brought forward with respect 
to Victoria, which was in pari materia 
with the present. He would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the points involved 
in this matter, which were of importance to 
the Colonies, and he would afterwards make 
some remarks upon the substance of the 
present Bill. With respect to the point of 
form, it seemed to him to be quite clear 
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| Bill in its present shape he would not give 
any constitution at all, and the vote of 
that House upon the subject would be 
perfectly null and nugatory. This might 
|seem an extraordinary statement to make 
| with respect to a Bill brought forward, no 
| doubt, after consideration. As he stated the 
other night, the Colonial Cuncil acted under 
limited authority ; for these Colonial coun- 
cils were not like the Imperial Parliament, 
possessing full and undivided authority, 
| but their authority was a limited authority, 
| derived from Parliament ; and if the coun- 
|cils went beyond their powers their act 
would be void, and it would not be in the 
| power of the councils to pass it, or of Her 
| Majesty to give assent to it. Well, the 
| council of New South Wales in the present 
ease had passed an Act repugnant to a 
‘number of laws already in force in the 
' Colony, and therefore that Act was clearly 
void, because the council had attempted 
to do that which the authority delegated 
| to it did not empower it to do. The Bill 
| being sent home, the noble Lord, having 
‘curtailed it by striking out that particular 
|part to which the colony attached the 
utmost importance—finding it a nullity as 
) it were, and yet cutting something out of 
|it—proposed now to make it lawful for 
'Her Majesty to assent to it. But, even 
‘if Her Majesty did give her assent to the 
Bill, that would not make it a valid law, 
binding on the people of New South Wales. 
For by what authority could it be binding? 
' Certainly not by the authority of the Act 
of Parliament constituting the Legislative 
Council, for the powers of the council weve 
confessedly exceeded in the Bill they had 
sent home; nor could it be by the authority 
| of the Bill which the House of Commons was 
now asked to pass, for that did not assume 
to make the Bill of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture valid, but simply to enable Her Ma- 
jesty to give her assent to it. The only 
result of passing this Bill, therefore, would 
be to leave matters just as they stood. To 
constitute an assent there must be the con- 
currence of two wills on the same subject— 
in this case, of the will of the Legislative 
Council on the one hand, and of Her Ma- 
jesty on the other. But the noble Lord 
had altered the Bill which the Colonial Le- 
gislature had sent home, and then he pro- 
posed to give power to Her Majesty to 
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assent to that to which the Colonial Legis- 
lature had not assented. The Bill was a 
nullity, therefore, and in its present skape 
could not stand. It might be writtep on 
the statute book, but it would have no 
effect. This was certainly not an advis- 
able mode of proceeding in a matter of 
fundamental law, in which, above all things, 
it was most necessary to be clear and ex- 
plicit. The noble Lord might propose to 
get over this difficulty by inserting words 
to give the Bill a Parliamentary sanction, 
which would provide not only that Her 
Majesty should give her assent to the 
Bill, but also that it should be valid, 
just as if Parliament had given its as- 
sent to it. But, if that were done, Parlia- 
ment would be really taking upon itself to 
make a law from beginning to end; it 
would be converting itself into a legis- 
lative assembly for the colony, just as if it 
had undertaken to legislate for the colony 
in the first instance, as had been done in 
the case of New Zealand three years ago. 
If Parliament did thus legislate for the 
colony—if, instead of leaving legislation 
to the authority to which it had already 
been delegated—it chose to take the mat- 
ter into its own hands, it was bound, at 
least, not to legislate at the dictation of 
the Colonial Assembly, but to exercise its 
own reason on the subject, and to come to 
its own conclusions, whether the provisions 
laid before it were right or not. It must 
take the Bill clause by clause, sentence by 
sentence, and endeavour to do justice, ac- 
cording to its lights, to the interests of the 
colonists. He had now shown, he thought, 
that this Bill would effect no purpose what- 
ever in its present shape, and that the 
only mode by which it could be invested 
with an operative result would cast upon 
Parliament the duty of investigating the 
subject, and of acting upon its own con- 
victions instead of degrading itself into a 
mere machine for registering the acts of 
Colonial Legislatures. This case was of 
much more importance than that of Vic- 
toria. He should never have taken upon 
himself the responsibility of preventing the 
passing of the Act relating to that colony, 
because that was a case of great emer- 
gency, and he knew that however faulty 
the Act might be, it was not objected to 
by the generality of the colonists. But 
the case of New South Wales was dif- 
ferent, and he felt perfectly justified in 
doing everything in his power to defeat 
the passing of this Bill, because he knew 
it was contrary to the feelings and wishes 
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of the great majority of the most respect- 
able portion of the colonists, because it 
was made by a Legislature which in no 
respect represented the public opinion of 
the colony. He should oppose it because 
he saw clearly in it the indicia of the 
corrupt bargain on which it had been 
framed; because it involved in itself prin- 
ciples fatal to all good government in the 
colonies; and because it gave a civil list 
of unexampled extravagance, which ap- 
peared to be the consideration by which 
not a few of the votes in favour of it had 
been obtained. He would not attempt to 
go into the details of the Bill, but on the 
Motion for the second reading he should 
be able to prove all he had asserted. His 
first great objection to the Bill was that it 
perpetuated a most iniquitous electoral di- 
vision of the colony—a division by which 
all power was thrown just where it ought 
not to be, and by which property and 
population were alike swamped and sacri- 
ficed—a division which was merely geo- 
graphical, and which treated all counties 
as equal, though some of them were the 
seats of populous cities and others mere 
sheepwalks. He could not mention a more 
pregnant instance of the extraordinary 
manner in which the colony was divided 
than the county of Cumberland. It was 
one of the oldest settled counties of New 
South Wales, it contained four-ninths of the 
population of the colony, and 12,000 elee- 
tors, the whole number being only 22,000, 
and yet, such was the division of electoral 
districts in this colony, that, out of the 
thirty-six members constituting the As- 
sembly, that great county only returned 
eight, the others being given to thinly- 
peopled districts, more or less under the 
control of the Crown, and who were, of 
course, far from representing the general 
feelings and wishes of the colony. One- 
third of this body was nominated by the 
Crown, six being officials, and six non- 
officials; and even though there were no 
materials from which to form an opinion 
as to the real feeling of the colonists, he 
thought he had shown that the Legislative 
Assembly was a body the representations 
of which ought to be received with very 
great jealousy. But they were not left in 
the dark with regard to the wishes of the 
colony, for it appeared from the blue-book 
that, while eighteen petitions, signed by 
8,000 persons, had been presented against 
the Bill, only two, signed, if he remem- 
bered right, by eighty-four persons, had 
been presented in favour of it. He him- 
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self had presented, in the course of this| sentatives of the colonists. Yet this was 
and the last Session, five petitions in this | the system which the House of Commons 
House from New South Wales against the | was now asked to confirm, and to register 
Bill, one of which was signed by 5,000 | in this irregular manner the edicts of the 
persons, and there was this anomaly, there- | Colonial Legislature—thus putting the 
fore, that, while the Legislative Council | yoke upon the necks of their fellow-sub- 
was asking one thing, the colonists them- | jects, In the next place, the civil list 
selves were asking another. In fact, the| was enormously and profligately extrava- 
case for the Bill had gone by default, for | gant. Owing to the discovery of gold in 
it appeared, while those opposed to it had | the colony the salaries of the public officers 
called meetings and petitioned against it, | were raised, and properly so; but it was 
its supporters had never dared to call a| wholly unprecedented that a Legislature 
single meeting, or to present petitions should first raise those salaries, and then 
either to this House or their own Legis- | vote the officers pensions for life at that 
lature in favour of it, with the exceptions | increased rate, thus fixing the retiring 
he had just mentioned. Therefore, if the | pensions, merely because the higher seale 
House of Commons passed this Bill, it! of salary had been received for two or 
would be doing not only a very irregular | three years, at the highest standard. The 
thing, but a thing which would be abso-| thing would really be inexplicable, were 
lutely obnoxious to the wishes of the colo- | it not that the very Gentlemen who helped 
nists. His second objection to the Bill) by their votes to pass the Bill dealing thus 
was equally forcible. Parliament had es- | liberally with them—namely, the Colonial 
tablished at the Cape two elective cham- | Secretary and the Attorney General—sat 
bers; it had given to Canada the power of | upon the very Committee which recom- 
turning her nominated intoan elective cham- | mended the Assembly to make these grants, 
ber; New Zealand had obtained a purely | and actually voted upon their own salaries. 
elective provineial chamber; Van Diemen’s | Another objection to this measure was of 
Land had taken to herself an elective | the same class as the preceding, and was 


D>? 

chamber; South Australia had shown her} based on the nature of the Legislative 
wish ‘to do so, and Port Philip had ac-| body which passed the most objectionable 
tually done so; but this Legislative Coun- | Bill they were considering. That body 
cil of New South Wales now actually pe-| was so packed and manipulated that it did 
titioned Parliament in favour of a nomi-| not represent the great mass of the colo- 
nated chamber. He firmly believed—and | nists. But that was not all. These Gen- 
he was a witness as well as an advocate in | tlemen, thinking they had got a good thing 
this case, being perfectly well acquainted | in passing this Bill, were determined, if 
with the state of feeling in the colony—| possible, to keep it; and the House of 
that this nominated chamber was nothing | Commons was, therefore, asked to assent 
but an iniquitous device on the part of| to a clause declaring that this Bill, consti- 
a small oligarchical clique, which, having | tuting a nominated Chamber, should not 
got all the power into its own hands, | be subject to alterations, unless two-thirds 
believed that it would be thus able to! of the Legislative Council were in favour 
retain it and to exclude the people) of the change. So that this odious sys- 
from that fair share to which they had a) tem was to be perpetuated until two-thirds 
right. It so happened that the waste | of this packed body were induced to con- 
lands in the colony had got into very few | sent to its abolition, and the nominated 
hands; persons who had left England} Council would remain in possession of 
a few years ago, with nothing in their | powers co-ordinate with those of the Legis- 
pockets, to seek a fortune in the Antipodes, | lative Chamber. He would put it to the 
were now proprietors, under leases from House, after the statement he had made 
the Crown, of tracts of land as large as) of the irregular and improper manner in 
an English county. These persons, co-| which this subject had been brought be- 
operating with the nominees and with the | fore them, after the proofs he had adduced 
Government officers, who secured to them- that the Legislative Council did not and 
selves, in case they were removed, retiring | could not in any way represent the feeling 
pensions equal to their full salaries, com- | of the colonists, and, after the indications 
bined together to make the monopoly of | he had given of the corrupt mode in which 
legislation and Government as complete as | the civil list had been dealt with, and of 
the monopoly of the land, and so to shut| the grasping motives which actuated those 
out the legitimate influence of the repre-! who brought in the Bill—whether this was 
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a proper measure for the British House of| ticular shade of politics, and then they 
Commons, the professed friends of civil and | could take the three Bills, and compare 
religious liberty all over the world, to in-| and collate their clauses with the view of 
flict upon our Australian colonies? He | seeing whether, if they were to legislate at 
spoke freely on this matter, but he had no | all on this subject, they could not frame a 
desire in the least to embarrass the Go-| creditable and uniform law which should 
vernment. He must, however, call the | apply to all the Australian colonies. Then 
attention of the House to the difficulty in| they would have some chance of doing 
which both the form and the substance of | justice to the wise and _ well-considered 
this measure placed them. They were in-| rules and practice of that House, and also 
volved in this dilemma—that they must | of giving satisfaction to those for whom 
either send this Bill back to the colony if | they legislated. If it were shown that the 
they meant to do justice, or they must} colony did not object to such a measure as 
pass an Act here themselves. The first | this—if it were really content to have a 
of those courses would, doubtless, save the | nominative Chamber, caricaturing the worst 
House from the trouble and, what was of | anomalies of English institutions, let it be 
much more value, from tho responsibility | so; but he protested against that House 
of forcing such an obnoxious measure upon | being made the tool and instrument by 
their fellow-subjects in a distant colony. | which an oligarchical faction in a colony 
But in the ease of New South Wales, to | should rivet a galling yoke upon the necks 
remit the measure to be reconsidered by | of their fellow-subjects, He submitted, 
the Legislative body would be little likely | therefore, to the noble Lord, that having 
to redress the evil done to the colonists,| come suddenly as he had done into his 
New South Wales was lately a penal set-| present office, he should pause before he 
tlement, and the first consideration of the | pressed this matter forward, and obliged 
new Legislative body there was, how it|him (Mr. Lowe) to oceupy, as he was 
might invest some of its members with | afraid he must do if this Bill went on, 


the rank of a hereditary peerage, a sig- | 
nal proof of its unfitness to make a con- 
stitution. Therefore, the House might} 
clear itself of the responsibility of this | 
odious measure, but only by acting self- | 
ishly to save itself from trouble. If, on | 
the other hand, they undertook to legislate 
here, the House, he feared, was not wholly 
ripe for the performance of such a task, 
and would experience much difficulty in 
dealing with local questions, which might 
be perfectly easy if they only possessed 
the requisite local information. Under 
these circumstances, and acknowledging 
the matter to be one of great difficulty— 
for the Bill could not possibly stand when 
a Crown lawyer came to look at it—he 
would respectfully submit to the noble Lord 
whether he might not spare himself much 
anxiety and the House much trouble, on a 
subject with which it must of necessity be 
little familiar, by sending this as well as the 
Victoria Bill before a Select Committee. No 
one could be more competent to deal with | 
these Bills in such a Committee than the 
noble Lord himself ; but, if he had not suffi- 
cient time for the purpose, there was the 
right hon. Baronet the First Commissioner 
of Works (Sir W. Molesworth), who was 
eminently qualified for such a duty. Let 
the Committee be impartially constitut- 
ed, and not composed of men of a par- 





much of the time of the House, and to 
raise topics which it would not be very 
agreeable to have discussed, but which 
might be amicably and speedily settled in 
a manner to afford satisfaction to the mass 
of the people of the colony, if they were 
referred to a Committee upstairs. He 
apologised to the House for detaining it so 
long; but this question was really so im- 
portant that he felt very strongly upon it, 
and he spoke not as an advocate, but as a 
witness, who knew the men who earried 
this Bill, and was cognisant of their secret 
springs of action, though, of course, he 
could not then state all the grounds of his 
allegations. And sure he was, that if this 
Biil passed, it would only give the signal 
for a course of perpetual agitation, which 
must tend to weaken the bonds of union 
between this conntry and the colony. The 
worst effect, however, if they assented to 
this measure would be, that for these la- 
mentable results they would make them- 
selves responsible, because after declaring 
that they had delegated these functions to 
the Colonial Legislature, they would be 
taking from them the authority which they 
had devolved upon them by the Act of 
1850. Thus that House would be account- 
able for all the mischiefs, the ill-blood, the 
heartburnings, and the turmoil of colonial 
agitation; and their impolitie legislation 
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might hereafter prove a dangerous stum- 
bling-block and cause of offence between 
the mother country and the colony. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I can- 
not claim the excuse which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has made for me—namely, that I 
come on this occasion entirely new to the 
subject, because it was my duty, in the 
year 1850, to propose and to discuss at 
great length, and very frequently, the pro- 
visions of the Bill (which afterwards be- 
came law) for the government of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies; and it is because I have 
become familiar with the clauses of that 
Act, and have seen what the Colonies have 
done in respect of those provisions, that I 
now ask the House to consent at least to 
the introduction of a Bill which gives force 
and validity to one of tne constitutions 
which have been enacted in Australia. 
What Parliament did in 1850 was this :— 
it passed a Bill enacting ceriain constitu- 
tions for New South Wales, and for the 
other colonies which had been separated 
from it, and giving them power to make 
such laws for their own welfare as should 
not be repugnant to the laws of England. 
The 32nd clause went on to confer on 
those colonies authority to alter their con- 
stitutions, and to establish—in lieu of a 
single Legislative Council, partly nomi- 
native and partly elective—a Legislative 
Council and a House of Assembly, or of 
representatives ; and, in short, so to modify 
their organic constitution as they might 
think fit. Now, New South Wales having 
had, besides this legislative sanction, an 
intimation from a right hon. Gentleman 
not now present, acting as Secretary of 
State, that the Crown would receive with 
satisfaction a Bill by which a Legislative 
Council and an Assembly should be cre- 
ated, and by which the Legislative Council 
should be nominative, the hon. Gentleman 
proposes to say to the colony, ‘‘ Now that 
you have exercised all these powers, and, 
acting likewise upon our intimation, have 
adopted a constitution for yourselves, we 
will set your constitution entirely aside— 
we will consider it as though it had never 
been adopted at all, and appoint a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to frame 
a totally new constitution for New South 
Wales.”’ I do submit, Sir, that this course 
would not be a just one towards the colony. 
Besides this, there are important powers 
which, if those Acts pass which have now 
been some ten months before the Govern- 
ment of this country, will give New South 
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Wales that control over its own waste 
lands which it and other colonies and colo- 
nial Assemblies much desire to possess. 
Well, if you have a Select Committee 
searching for a constitution and endea- 
vouring to inform itself of the number of 
inhabitants in each district, and of the 
manner in which the representation should 
be distributed among them—subjects with 
which the hon. Gentleman is familiar, 
though many of the other members of the 
Committee are not—and supposing also 
that the Committee at length agree toa 
report as to the nature of this new consti- 
tution, and legislation on this subject is, 
as @ necessary consequence, postponed for 
another year—such a result the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself will hardly deny would be 
calculated to excite great disappointment 
in the Australian colonies. And this would 
not be just with regard to the other colo- 
nies; for what has happened with regard 
to Van Diemen’s Land? They had passed 
an Act which was not in conformity with 
their powers—they had exceeded their 
powers—but they received the Act in time 
to alter it, with an intimation from the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, that by making cer- 
tain alterations they would conform to the 
Act. This they accordingly did. The Act 
has been passed by the two Houses, and 
Her Majesty, by an order in Council, has 
assented to it. With respect to South 
Australia, they have, in the Legislative 
Council, declared that they wished to re- 
consider the recommendations which they 
had made, as they had doubts with refer- 
ence to the constitution which they had 
proposed. The Act has been sent back 
for reconsideration, and, provided they 
conform to the Act of Parliament, the 
constitution they may desire will most 
likely be granted to them. If the Waste 
Lands Bill which I propose to introduce 
should be passed, they will then have the 
disposal of the waste lands of the Crown. 
With respect to Victoria, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will not, I believe, offer 
much opposition to the form of the Bill, so 
that they will most probably have the con- 
stitution they desire and the disposal of 
the waste lands. But, in the case of New 
South Wales, which has acted in conform- 
ity with the Act of Parliament and the 
intimation of the former Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, it is sought to deny 
to them—at least for a year; it cannot be 
less—the constitution they have enacted. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman has made 
an objection to the Bill on a point of form, 
which he admits is easily remedied. I do 
not pretend to dispute a mere technical 
point of this kind, but I can only say, that 
this Bill was not only maturely considered 
in the Colonial Office, but was also sub- 
mitted to the learned Gentleman who 
generally draws the Bills introduced by 
the Government. He is a man of great 
experience in these matters, and he, with 
an alteration which he suggested, and 
which has been adopted, declared that the 
Bill would be valid. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman raises this technical point, and 
says that if the Queen were to assent to 
this Bill, it might be an assent to a mea- 
sure which was invalid; but, as he him- 
self said, a few words would correct this 
defect. A few words can then be intro- 
duced into a clause, or there may be an 
additional clause to the Bill, stating that 
this House has assented, and then nobody 
ean deny that this Act is as valid as the 
Act for the Australian Colonies now in 
force. But then the hon. and learned 
Gentleman goes into other points, into 
which I think it will be difficult for the 
House to follow him—nor would it be 
wise for the House to follow, could we over- 
come this difficulty. The Legislative Coun- 
cil being established in New South Wales, 
and recognised, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber says, ‘‘ Yes; but the representation 
is so unequally distributed that there is one 
large county, with four-ninths of the popu- 
lation, which only sends eight Members,” 
and he cannot consider any legislation as 
valid passed by an Assembly whose basis 
of representation is so unequal. Are we 
then to have a Select Committee to go 
thoroughly into this subject—we, whose 
representation is confessedly so unequal— 
we, who have never had 50,000 people for 
each Member, or any equal basis—are we 
to say, after the question of the form of its 
constitution has been asserted by the Le- 
gislature of New South Wales—‘ Yes; 
but your basis of representation is so un- 
equal, that, until that defect be remedied, 
we cannot admit as good or valid anything 
which you may enact’? To say this, 
would be to invalidate all the Acts which 
the Legislature of New South Wales may 
have passed. I am afraid that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who has spoken 
of myself and others as being ill-informed 
on this subject, is himself too well inform- 
ed, he has taken too warm a part in the 
debates of the Legislature of Australia, or 
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has been too considerable a leader of party 
in those Australian Colonies, and now 
wishes us to establish that which he then 
contended for. I must protest against fol- 
lowing that course, or of carrying into 
effect everything which he may conceive 
to be necessary. He then came to the 
great blot of all, which is that, in compli- 
ance with the recommendation of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir J. Pakington), the Legislative Coun- 
cil, after great deliberation and frequent 
debates, which show great ability on the 
part of those who argued the question, 
came to the resolution that the members 
of the Legislative Council should be nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and not elected. 
That was the decision come to, not only 
by those persons who were nominees of 
the Crown, but also by a majority of two 
to one of the elected members. Is this 
entirely new ? Is it so abhorrent to all our 
views and principles that the Second Cham- 
ber should consist of members nominated 
by the Crown, and not elected ? Our know- 
ledge on this is to the contrary, for in 
nearly all colonies this principle has pre- 
vailed. We passed an Act not many years 
ago uniting the two provinces of Canada ; 
that Act, I am happy to say, has been at- 
tended with the greatest success, and has 
contributed to the prosperity of that coun- 
try, and for several years these great pro- 
vinces have been content with a Legisla- 
tive Council nominated by the Crown; 
and, according to the Act of 1852, the 
Legislative Council of New Zealand is so 
nominated. For my own part, I do not 
profess any special love or adherence to 
that form of constitution above another 
applicable to colonies—I think both have 
their advantages and both have their in- 
conveniences. The advantage of an elec- 
tive Council is this—it represents a great 
portion of the property and population of 
the colony; and its disadvantage is, that 
whereas a nominated Council can, by the 
power of the Crown, be brought into har- 
mony with the Legislative Assembly should 
any difference arise, yet, in the case of two 
Councils, both elective, representing the 
people, should there be any difference be- 
tween them it would be difficult to find a 
remedy. I do not say that the principle 
of an elective Council should not prevail— 
it may be the best form; but I say that it 
is not so absolutely so that we should in- 
sist upon it, if the desire prevail in a colony 
to have a nominated Chamber. I am not 
exclusively for that form, for I lately 
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brought in a Bill for Victoria, in which an | says, that if we attempt in a Committee of 
elected Assembly is declared to be valid; | the whole House to frame a new constitu- 
and I have, within the last few days, in-| tion for New South Wales, to act towards 
formed the Governor of New Zealand, who| New South Wales in the way we have 
has just gone out, that if it should be the} acted towards Van Diemen’s Land and 
desire of the Legislature and of the people | South Australia, it is not likely, as our 
to have an elected rather than a nominated | acquaintance with the affairs of South 
Council I should at once advise the Crown | Australia eannot be very deep or minute, 
to comply with their desire. I think, | that we should come to a very satisfactory 
therefore, that it is best to allow the|conclusion. Thus we are, by the hon. 
people to judge what may be the form best | and learned Gentleman’s own confession, 
suited to the interests of the colony. If|debarred from the two modes of meeting 
you were to have a Select Committee and | the difficulty which I have not adopted, 
take fifteen Members of this House who} but which I rather understood the hon. 
were the best acquainted with the Colo-| and learned Gentleman the other day to 
nies, I doubt very much whether the Act | recommend, although he now thinks that 
which they would frame would give half} neither of them would be satisfactory. 
the satisfaction to the people of New South | Then the hon. and learned Gentleman pre- 
Wales as the Act which their own Legis- | poses an entirely new mode of proceeding; 
lature has framed. The hon. and learned | he proposes that we should say to the co- 
Gentlemen says, that a great number of | | lony of Victoria—that colony having con- 
petitions have been presented against this | sidered their constitution and being exceed- 
Bill, There is no doubt of this, or that in | | ingly anxious, as I was assured by a gen- 
the places where a large number of people | tleman who took the pains to travel to 
are collected there has been great indus- | Vienna to see me upon the subject, to have 
try used to obtain signatures to those pe-| it enacted very soon, and more especially 
titions ; but it is impossible to decide this | to obtain the powers they have asked for 
question entirely upon petitions, for, in the | with respect to the waste lands, while they 
counties in which the body of the people | do not set much value upon the clauses we 
are formed of the old settlers, they are | propose to omit—** You cannot have your 
contented with the decision of the Legis- | constitution, because we mean to throw it 
lature, and, supposing tliat its wishes will | into a ‘ hoteh-pot,’ because we mean to ap- 
be attended to, have not deemed it neces- | point a Select Committee, which shall ex- 
sary to petition in favour of its decision | tract from it a perfect theoretical constitu- 
for a nominated Council. I do not know! tion for Australia; because we mean to 
that there was any other topic propounded | establish such a constitution as suits our- 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, but | | selves; and, therefore, although the Seere- 
I must remark that he himself admits there | tary of State has repeatedly declared that 
is considerable difficulty in saying what} you should have your constitution immedi- 
course it would be right to adopt. No! fowhy you must wait for it another year; 
doubt these Legislatures have exceeded | but then you will have the satisfaction of 
their powers ; but if they had not done so, | obtaining a good constitution from a Com- 
if they had not trenched upon the powers | mittee of the House of Commons.”’ [ think 
of Parliament, the hon. and learned Gen- | this would not be a satisfactory mode of 
tleman cannot deny that the advisers of! proceeding. I am quite ready to admit 
the Crown would have been competent—l | that these Legislatures have exceeded their 
should say that it would have been their | powers, and, ‘by trenching upon an Act of 
duty—to advise that the Acts agreed to| Parliament, have placed us in a position 
by the Legislature, with the amendments | of considerable difficulty; but I own I 
of the Councils, should be passed into law. | cannot see that the course suggested by 
If that be the case, where is the fairness | the hon. and learned Gentleman “would be 
of taking hold of what are, after all, no- | preferable to the course we propose to 
thing but teclinical difficulties, in order to | adopt. 

oppose an obstacle to the enactment of Mr. GAVAN DUFFY said, that he 
this constitution. The hon. and learned | concurred in the objections taken to the 
Gentleman admits, that if we were to send | principles of the Bill by the hon. and 
this Bill back to the colony, the Legisla-| learned Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
ture is so constituted that we cannot ex- Lowe) ; and he did not ‘hink the noble 
pect a better devised constitution than that | Lord, in replying to them, had stated them 
which we have now obtained. Then he | quite fairiy. The noble Lord declared the 
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opponents of the Bill were resisting the! power to the Legislature to make altera- 
wishes of the colonists ; but he believed | tions in itself by the usual majority. 

the ground of the hon. Member’s objec-; Mr. DUFFY said, he was speaking at 
tion, and certainly the ground of his (Mr. | a great disadvantage before he had seen 
Duffy’s) objection, was, that it did not re- | the proposed measure of the noble Lord ; 
present the wishes of the colonists, but, he was referring to the Bill as it had been 
had been passed in opposition to their ve-| sent from the Colony. They ought to re- 
hement protest. Parliament had offered member that they were legislating not 
to New South Wales a boon fit for a great | only for the half million of people now 
Legislature to offer to a great colony—/in the colony, but also for the constant 
namely, responsible Government ; and this flow of population from this country, and 
measure was a dishonest attempt to render | they should take care not to legislate in 
that offer null and yoid. The colonists! such a manner as to check that flow, and 
were determined to get rid of their present | to deprive the colony of the services of 
system of Government; but if this Bill | perhaps better men than it now contained. 
passed, the present system would be main- | In Canada they had substituted an elected 
tained, and the present Legislature would for a nominated Upper Chamber; at the 
in fact, under a new guise, continue to} Cape the Upper House was elective ; and 
have the supreme control. It was pro-|in New Zealand the Upper Chamber was 
posed that the very men whom the colo-| about to become elective. Why should 
nists were determined to get rid of should | they establish in this colony the very thing 
have the power of nominating the Legisla- | which they had destroyed elsewhere? An- 
tive Council in which the supreme autho-| other objection to the Bill was, that, al- 


rity would be vested for five years. This 
alone was a fatal objection. Then how | 
was the Legislative Council to be consti- | 
tuted? Why, in the most objectionable | 
manner. In the first place, one-fifth of its } 
Members would be able to hold offices of 
emolument under the Crown. It might 
be desirable to have in the Council men | 
trained to public business, but it was shown | 
in an able pamphlet by Mr. Chapman, tie | 
late Colonial Seeretary for Van Diemen’s 
Land, that persons who held offices under | 
the Crown in the southern colonies were | 
frequently quite unfit for the business of 
legislation, and it was not uncommon to 
see a dumb Ministry, not a single Member | 
of which was capable of explaining its | 
views. By constituting a Council in such | 
a manner they would prevent that reform | 
of the land system which was universally | 
desired by the colonists. The new Council 
would be a sentry over the monopolies of | 
the class from which it would be mainly 
selected, the squatters and land jobbers. | 
It would, perhaps, be very effective for | 
this object, but undoubtedly it would be 
an entire failure for all purposes of legisla- | 
tion, as it would neither possess the confi- | 
dence of the country, nor have any re- | 
liance upon itself. Then, how were they | 
to get rid of the Council, if the state of 
feeling arose which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had suggested? No alteration 
could be made in it, excepting with the 
consent of two-thirds of its own Members. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he had 
omitted to state that he proposed to give | 


though the large mass of the population 
thought the House of Assembly was elect- 
ed upon an unfair basis, and with an unfair 
distribution of the representatives, the pre- 
sent arrangement was rendered permanent, 
and could only be got rid of by two-thirds 
of its Members committing political sui- 
cide. In truth, it was in no sense the Bill 
of the colonists; the elected Members, 
with a few notable exceptions, were taken 
from a class with whom the people were at 
war; and the official Members, in voting 
for an Upper House of nominees, acted 
under the impulse of the Colonial Office. 
In this sense it was less the Bill of the 
colonists than that of the right hon. Baro- 
not the Member for Droitwich; and even 
the elected Members, a majority of whom 
had supported it, had voted for it in the 
expectation that they would be nominated 
to the Upper House. Men of intrigue got 
into the present Legislature who would 


never find their way into a new one created 


wholly by popular suffrage. The noble 
Lord said it was very hard to set aside the 
wishes of the colonists, but from the peti- 
tions presented to Parliament, they were 
decidedly opposed to a nominated Upper 
House. He had analysed those petitions, 
which were very numerous, and, taking 
the number of signatures, he found 12,152 
against the Bill, 228 in favour of it, and 
forty-cight, out of a population of nearly 
500,000, in favour of a half and half 
House, partially nominated and partially 
elected. The noble Lord found it difficult 
to decide what to do under the cireum. 
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stances. It appeared to him the best 
course to send the Bill back for reconsider- 
ation, with directions to the Governor to 
dissolve the present Legislative Council, 
and to call another, in which he would 
take care that the nominees were men en- 
joying the people’s confidence, and not 
merely partisans pledged to support a no- 
minated Upper Chamber. If a fair elec- 
tion took place he had no doubt the new 
Council would frame a constitution repre- 
senting truly the opinions of the colonists. 
If another course were adopted, and the 
Bill sent to a Select Committee, it could 
be deliberately considered in a fortnight or 
three weeks, and brought into harmony 
with the expressed wishes of those who 
were so deeply interested in it. If neither 
of these things were done—if the Bill was 
sent back in its present shape, while in 
New Zealand, in Victoria, and in Van Die- 
men’s Land the Upper Chambers were elec- 
tive, he was sure the people of New South 
Wales would not be contented, and the 
constitution would become a permanent 
source of irritation. The Earl of Derby 
had said that Cabinets hated colonies. If 
this Bill passed in its present shape the 
feeling would be reciprocal—colonists would 
hate Cabinets—and they might judge from 
the state of a neighbouring colony, that 
such a feeling, once roused in New South 
Wales, would not soon or easily be allayed. 
Whatever course the hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster might adopt, he should take 
every opportunity of opposing the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the only 
reason assigned by the noble Lord for this 
Bill was that it was passed by the elected 
chamber; but the feeling of the people 
was clearly against it. What should be 
done was to leave the colonists to choose 
their own form of government. If they 
did not do that it would lead to continued 
trouble and difficulty, and final separation 
from this country. He would recommend 
to the noble Lord to send back the Bill to the 
colony as suggested by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. 

Mr. J. BALL said, that it was quite 
evident from what had already been said 
in the discussion that there was great in- 
convenience in debating a Bill which was 
not yet laid on the table of the Louse. 
He had every reason to believe that no 
excitement existed in the colony on the 
subject of the Bill; it was easy for an 
active party to get up petitions, but the 
number of signatures affixed to those 
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against the Bill was very trifling. The 
measure before the House came from the 
only constituted authorities competent to 
inform them of the wishes of the colo- 
nists. The Government propose to adopt 
the measure and give power to the colo- 
nists to alter or improve it at a future 
time. From his short experience of the 
colonies he knew that the best way to 
render a measure unpopular amongst the 
colonists was to endeavour to impose it on 
them in consequence of the recommend- 
ation of a Committee of that House; the 
only safe way was to adopt the proposals 
coming from the colonists themselves. 

Leave given. 

Bills ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Joun Russet and Mr. Joun Batt, 

Bill read 1°, 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 18, 1855. 


Mrxvtes.] Punic Brrus.—1* Sewers (House 
Drainage); Spirit, &c. Duties (Excise). 
Reported—Intestacy (Scotland). 





THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. 

Eart GREY: I beg to state to your 
Lordships that it is my intention to post- 
pone bringing forward the Motion of which 
I have given notice for Monday till Friday 
next. I do so most unwillingly, and at 
great inconvenience to myself, but it has 
been represented to me by those who take 
the same view of the subject as I do, that 
it would be extremely disadvantageous to 
have the question debated in both Houses 
of Parliament on the same night. I there- 
fore, though unwillingly, beg to postpone 
my Motion till Friday. 


THE ARMY—CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
CIVIL DEPARTMENTS. 

Lord PANMURE rose, according to 
notice, to make a statement of a Plan for 
the Consolidation of the Civil Departments 
of the Army, and said: My Lords, I have 
now, with your Lordships’ permission, to 
address myself to a question, or rather to 
make a statement, most intimately con- 
nected with the administration of our mili- 
tary affairs; but I feel that it is impossi- 
ble to refer to a military subject this day 
without saying one word in congratulation 
on the scene we have witnessed this morn- 
ing on the parade of the Horse Guards. 
This, my Lords, is the first occasion on 
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which a Sovereign of this country has 
condescended to distribute honours of this 
kind, not simply to men of high birth, 
holding high commissions in the army, but 
to the humblest soldier in her service who 
has shed his blood in defence of her Crown 
and of the country—in defence of her 
honour and of the honour of the land which 
gave him birth. 

It must have been a gratifying sight to 
your Lordships to witness so many brave 
and distinguished men receive these ho- 
nours at the hands of their Sovereign, and 
I trust that this will not be a solitary in- 
stance of such a glorious scene, and that 
it will have the effect of inspiriting the 
youth of this country to come forward and 
enter into a service in which they, too, 
may distinguish themselves and receive 
similar rewards to those which have been 
bestowed to-day. With these few remarks, 
{ now proceed to make the statement of 
which I gave notice, in the first instance, 
for Monday last. 

My Lords, I am not sorry that the delay 
which has unavoidably arisen has taken 
place, although I was quite prepared to 
make that statement on Monday. The 
changes which I am about to submit to 
your Lordships are not of a character which 
require the interference of any legislative 
enactment; but I think it would be only 
respectful to your Lordships and the coun- 
try that no material changes should take 
place in the administration of the army 
which are not plainly—at least, as plainly 
as I can state them—laid in detail before 
your Lordships, with a full explanation as 
to the manner in which they are to be 
made, and the effect they will probably 
produce. In dealing with this subject, I 
must, in the first place, guard myself by 
saying that I have no intention whatever 
of reflecting in the smallest degree, either 
upon the official character, or upon the 
official zeal and exertions of any officer 
connected with the departments with which | 
it is my purpose to deal. My Lords, I | 
deal with the system, and, if I complain 
of anything, it is of the working of the sys- 
tem; it is not of the officers who have had 
the conduct of that system, which they 
could neither alter nor amend. Nor do I 
propose to find fault with mere routine. 
I perfectly agree with the noble Earl oppo- 
site who spoke the other night (the Earl 
of Derby), that no public, no official busi- 
ness could be conducted in this country 
without routine. A well-regulated routine 
advances public business as much as an 
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ill-regulated routine retards it. Without, 
therefore, a simple and_ well-regulated 
routine in all our official departments, we 
should have confusion instead of that sim- 
plicity which is so desirable, and which is 
one of the chief objects in the transaction 
of all business. 

My objection to the system on which 
the Board of Ordnance is conducted is, I 
am afraid, not confined to myself individu- 
ally. During the six years in which I had 
the honour of holding the office of Seere- 
tary at War I was accustomed to hear 
such objections; and I found during that 
period that the delays which occurred in 
the Ordnance Department —through no 
fault whatever of the officers of the Board 
or of the other officers connected with that 
department—I say I found that the incon- 
veniences which arose and the delays which 
occurred in that department were great 
obstructions to the effective administration 
of military affairs. Every Commission that 
has inquired into the administration of the 
army has made remarks to the same effect. 
Committees of the House of Commons 
which have inquired inte the army and the 
Ordnance administration have also come to 
the same conclusion; and yet, my Lords, 
no Government has up to this moment 
undertaken to adopt any system by which 
the administration of the Ordnance De- 
partment might be amended or improved. 
It appears to me, then, that the general 
opinion is, that something ought to be done 
to simplify the civil administration of the 
army. But a question arises at the outset 
whether the present is a convenient time 
for making any large or extensive changes 
in our military administration. It has been 
hinted, if even it has not been broadly 
stated, that during a period of war changes 
to any extent in the administration of a 
war department would be likely to prove 
inconvenient, and to interfere with the 
conduct of the war. Now, I confess I do 
not share that opinion. It appears to me 
that if improvements can be made in any 
department, more especially in one con- 
nected with military administration, there 
is no time when it is so incumbent on us 
to make that improvement as the period in 
which it may be most beneficial and ef- 
fective. And, having satisfied ourselves 
that by the changes which we propose, no 
interruption will oceur in the military ser- 
vice, that the supply of all the matcriel- 
of war will continue with, perhaps, more 
speed and more accuracy, while that ma- 
tériel will be fully as good in quality; 
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having satisfied ourselves that no difficul- 
ties -vill arise out of the various changes 
which are proposed, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have resolved to make those changes 
with as little delay as possible. 

It is proposed, in the first place, to 
abolish the Master General and the Board 
of Ordnance aliogether. I need hardly 


inform your Lordships that the Board of | 
Ordnance and the office of Master General ' 


is, perhaps, one of the most ancient esta- 
blishments which exist in this country. I 
think it dates from the time of Henry 
VIII., and it has borne in the military 
establishment of the State a far higher 
rank and distinction than of late years it 
has been accustomed to hold. The Master 
General end members of the Board hold 
their appointments by letters patent under 
the Crown; and, therefore, no other step 
is necessary than for Her Majesty to dic- 
tate a revocation of those letters patent, 
upon which the Master General and the 
whole Board of Ordnance cease to have 
any existence. The only question arising 
out of this proposed change in which Par- 
liament will be required to render assist- 


ance is to enable the Secretary of State to | 


hold the lands which are at present vested 
in the Board >f Ordnance, under an Act 
of Parliament, which will be introduced 
shortly into the other House. Now, the 
Master General and the Board being abo- 
lished, it becomes necessary to deal with 
the whole establishment connected with 
the Ordnance. Your Lordships are aware 
that this consists of two departments —one 
relating to matters which are purely mili- 
tary, and the other to matters of purely 
a civil character. The matters which are 
purely military are the commands of the 
Royal Artillery and of the Royal Engi- 
neers. These commands it is proposed to 
vest in the Commander in Chief of the 
army. I have never yet been able to 
understand why the Commander in Chief 
of Her Majesty’s troops should not have 
the chief command as well of the Artillery 
and Engineers as of the cavalry and in- 
fantry. There can be no difficulty in the 
transfer of the command of the Artillery 
and Engineers to the Commander in Chief, 
because in the Artillery there is a Deputy 
Adjutant General and an Assistant Quar- 
termaster General, entirely and exclusively 
belonging to that force, who can conduct 
the military administration of that branch 
of the service under the Commander in 
Chief, exactly in the same manner as it 
was conducted under the Master General 
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of the Ordnance. In the same way, there 
is a Deputy Adjutant General of Engi- 
neers, who, communicating with the Com- 
mander in Chief, would convey his orders 
to that corps precisely as he now conveys 
to it the orders of the Master General or 
Lieutenant General of the Ordnance. It 
would be wrong in me if I omitted this op- 
portunity, while dealing with the military 
members of the Ordnance, of stating to 
your Lordships that it is the concurrent 
opinion of every officer, as well as of every 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
‘and of other Governments, who have had 
|to do with Sir Hew Ross and Sir John 
| Burgoyne, in their military capacity, that 
| two officers more meritorious on account of 
their scientific knowledge, and who have 
taken greater pains to bring to perfection 
these branches of the service over which 
they have presided, never bore Her Ma- 
| jesty’s commission, The manner in which 
the artillery was forwarded to the seat of 
war conferred upon Sir Hew Ross the 
highest possible character, and stamped 
him as an officer of artillery of rare and 
uncommon merit. The manner, also, in 
which Sir John Burgoyne has conducted 
operations as chief of the engineer depart- 
ment is equally well worthy of my humble 
testimony, and of the approbation of your 
Lordships and of the country. My Lords, 
I have felt that I could not touch upon this 
branch of the subject without making re- 
ference to the services of these two distin- 
guished officers, who have been the means 
of bringing the artillery and engineer de- 
partments of the army to their present 
state of perfection; but now I will pass to 
the civil branch of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The civil branch of that department 
consists, as your Lordships are aware, of 
the Master General of the Ordnance, who 
is not a member of the Board, but who is 
supreme over the whole department, and 
who can approve or disapprove the actions 
of the Board; he can also order, on his 
own responsibility, the expenditure of any 
money to carry on the business of the 
department, but all financial expenditure 
which he may order must be carried out by 
the officers of the Board, who have the 
charge of its monetary or financial details. 
The next member is the Lieutenant Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, an office which was 
formerly abolished, and was only renewed 
upon the departure of the Master General, 
Lord Raglan, to assume the command of 
the army in the field; and then come 
the Surveyor General, the Clerk of the 
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Ordnance, and the Principal Storekeeper. | 
These four officers form the Board of 
Ordnance. I will now proceed to state | 
to your Lordships what are the duties | 
which these officers are called upon to per- 
form. The duties of the Master General, 
as stated in the report of a Select Com- 
mittee, are, in a civil capacity, to take 
entire control over the whole department. 
He has the power of doing any act on his 
own authority which can otherwise, where 
he does not interfere, be done only by the 
Board; he ean order the expenditure of 
money for the purpose of the department, 
but that expenditure must be carried out 
by the officers of the Board. The Lieu- 
tenant General at a time when the Master 
General is present in this country, has no 
active office, but in his absence he presides 
generally over the whole business of the 
Board. The Surveyor General has no pe- 
culiar duties assigned to him, but he is to 
exercise a supervision over the whole busi- 
ness of the Board and of the department 
generally. The Clerk of the Ordnance is 
the financial member of the Board ; it is 
his duty to prepare the Estimates of the 
money required for the service of the de- 
partment, and to lay them before Parlia- 
ment, and generally to control and superin- 
tend the expenditure of the whole depart- 
ment. The Principal Storekeeper, as his 
title implies, has the care of the immense 
military stores belonging to the Crown—of 
all the ordnance, carriages, arms, and am- 
munition, and, in fact, he appears to me to 
be the officer of the greatest importance 
and the most indispensable of those attach- 
ed to the Board of Ordnance. These are 
the superior officers at present constituting 
the Board of Ordnance. Now, my Lords, 
it is proposed, as I have stated, to abolish 
that Board altogether, and this is the ar- 
rangement which we propose to adopt for 
the future. We propose that the Secretary 
of State for War shall have the supreme 
direction of, and be responsible for, the 
administration of all the business of the 
department. We propose to place under 
the Secretary of State, for the purpose of 
carrying out his views and instructions, a 
chief civil officer. The duties of that 
officer will be to receive all orders relating | 
to the civil administration of the army from 
the Secretary of State, to convey those or- | 
ders to the heads of the different branches, 
and to apportion them among the members of | 
the administration. It is further proposed | 
that this officer shall be a Member of the 
House of Commons, that he shall there be 
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responsible for all matters relating to the 
civil administration of the army, and that it 
shall be his duty to move in one combined 
estimate the whole expenditure of the 
army, instead of that expenditure being 
moved as at present in three distinct esti- 
mates—one for the Army, another for the 
Ordnance, and another for the Commissa- 
riat :—it is proposed to combine these 
three estimates in one, so that the House 
of Commons and the country may see at 
one view what is the whole military expen- 
diture of the country for the current year, 
reduced, as I hope it may be in the course 
of time, to a statement drawn up in a sim- 
ple form, and easily understood by all. It 
will further be the duty of this officer, 
having conveyed the orders which he may 
receive from the Secretary of State to the 
different branches of the administration, 
to see that those orders are regularly car- 
ried out, and, for that purpose, each branch 
will be called on to keep a day-book, and 
to enter in it the various orders which it 
may receive. A duplicate will be kept in 
the office of the Secretary of State, in 
which he will note the orders issued upon 
particular days, and, by calling daily or 
weekly for the production of the day-books 
of the various branches, he will be able 
by a comparison with his own, to trace at 
once the manner in which his orders have 
been carried out, and to detect where there 
has been delay or mal-execution, and thus 
will be able to do that which is now found 
to be so difficult, that is, to place the sad- 
dle on the right horse. These are the 
chief duties which will appertain to this 
new officer whom we propose to appoint. 
I now come to the existing offices in the 
civil administration of the Ordnance De- 
partment. I may say, my Lords, that 
in dealing with these offices I shall hold 
when the new arrangements take place— 
as I shall be responsible for the working 
of the machinery I am about to explain to 
your Lordships—I shall hold these offices, 
however filled at present, to be virtually 
vacant. Reappointments may take place 
—no doubt reappointments will take place 
—but I shall hold myself to be armed 
with authority to have the best men at the 
head of those different branches of admi- 
nistration, in order that, however we may 
succeed, we may at least have the best 
chance of working it to the best advan- 
tage. My Lords, the first office to which 
I shall refer is the only one, with regard 
to which I find any diffieulty in drawing 
the line of demarkation between the mi- 
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litary and ¢ivil departments, and that is| ever, the officer who holds that appoint- 
the office of Inspector General of Fortifica- | ment is Sir Thomas Hastings. I propose 
tions. He has the command of the corps | in future to place the naval officer in con- 
of the Royal Engineers. As regards the | nection with the Director General of Artil- 
planning of fortifications and drawing upj|lery, and he will be called the Naval 
schemes of defence, the Inspector General | Director of Artillery. He will be charged 
of Fortifications will be under the autho- | with superintending all the improvements 
rity of the Commander in Chief; but as| which may be introduced into the naval 
regards superintending the building of for- | gunnery of the country. It will be his 
tifications, or the erection of works of de- | office officially to make himself acquainted 
fence, the purchase of land and the like— | with all questions of armament and with 
that is to say, as far as regards the carrying | all suggestions that may be made for im- 
out of the civil contract—he must of neces-| provements in those matters. He will 
sity be under the control of the Treasury. | also have to make himself generally ae- 
I do not anticipate that any practical diffi- | quainted with all the different stores which 


‘eulty will arise from this arrangement, | may be under the charge of the Ordnance ; 





and, indeed, Sir John Burgoyne, who now | and he will be in immediate communica- 
so unexceptionably fills the office of In- tion with the Admiralty in reference to 
spector of Fortifications, foresees no diffi- | them, so that no time may be lost in equip- 
culty in continuing to render his valuable | ping ships, when the hour arrives for their 
services under the new arrangement which | equipment, with such materials as may>»> 

is proposed. The next office to which I | furnished from the Ordnance. It is essen- 
will refer—I may state, my Lords, that | tially necessary that that officer should be a 
T am now dealing with a class of officers | memberof the Scientific Committee, and he 
who must, for the public convenience, have | will be ex officio a member accordingly. The 
offices in London, and, if possible—and I | next office to which I shall allude is that 
hope that in a short time it may be so— | of the Superintendent of Stores, which is, 
under the same roof as the Secretary of | in my opinion, entirely a civil office. Al- 
State—I come now to the Director Gene- | though those stores may and do consist of 
ral of Artillery. At present that officer | articles for the military service—which, in 
is appointed by the Master General of | fact, they will always do—yet I see no 
the Ordnance. The duty of the Direc- | reason against—on the contrary I conecive 
tor General will be to advise the Secretary | that great benefit will be derived from— 
of State for War in all matters connected | placing at the head of the storekeeper’s 
with the matériel of the artillery depart- | department one who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ment. The Director General decides as; ed with the classification of stores, with 
to the mode of arming all works which are; the mode of receiving them, with their 
erected by the Inspector General of Forti- | custody, with the manner of keeping ac- 
fications. He has to keep himself inform- | counts, with the system of issue upon mer- 
ed as to the number, nature, and condition | cantile principles, and who shall also be 
of all guns, mounted and unmounted, in| acquainted with that of which I am afraid 
charge of the artillery in all parts of Her | many military storekeepers are entirely 
Majesty’s dominions. That officer is ex- | ignorant—namely, the mode of taking 
officio president of what is called the | stock upon approved commercial principles. 
** Scientific Committee,”’ and he superin- 'I remember being upon a Committee of 
tends the introduction of all changes and | the House of Commons when the question 
improvements in the matériel of the ar-| was asked, whether we had any thorough 
senal. His office, therefore, must be close | and perfect knowledge of the amount of 
to that of the Secretary of State, because, | military stores which were in the different 
upon all matters relating to the matériel storehouses belonging to this country at 
of the artillery, he must give the Secretary | home and abroad; and the answer was, 
general advice. The next of those high | that there would be extreme difficulty in 
offices is a new one in connection with the | stating the amount; and, upon the ques- 
Ordnance. Inasmuch as the navy makes tion being put whether it would not be per- 
great demands for stores upon the Ord- fectly easy to take stock of the stores, the 
nance Department, it has always been answer was, that it would be almost im- 
thought necessary to have a naval officer possible. I think that that is a branch of 
connected with the Ordnance for the pur- the service which ought to be conducted 
pose of giving advice in all matters relat- upon the most approved commercial prin- 





-ing to naval gunnery, At present, how- ciples. It will be the duty of the store- 
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keeper to have a thorough knowledge of 
the mode in which the business of his de- 
partment is carried on; he will have a 
great number of deputies under him, and 
he must from time to time, by personal 
inspection or otherwise, ascertain the man- 
ner in which his deputies at the different 
stations are conducting his business, and 
he will be responsible to the Secretary of 
State for the entire conduct of the store- 
keeping department of the Ordpsace. This 
is a department of no small importance, 
and your Lordships may form some esti- 
mate of its extent when I state that there 
are at present no fewer than ninety store- 
keepers, with salaries varying from 1501. 
to 8007. per annum. I hope that we may 
be able very considerably to reduce that 
number of storekeepers. The next officer 
is one whose dutics are almost entirely dis- 
tinct from the Board of Ordnance—namely, 
the Superintendent of Contracts. I do not 
know with what truth it is asserted, but I 
have always heard it insinuated, that the 
contract system of the Ordnance has not 
hitherto possessed the confidence of the 
commercial world; and I think that I 
might, if so disposed, cite instances in 
which it had not worked well for the pur- 
pose. I have heard it stated that under 
the present system many of the most re- 
spectable business firms in the country 
have declined to enter into competition, 
and to make tenders when contracts have 
been put out by the Ordnance for articles 
which they might have supplied. It is not 
my intention to inquire how that state of 
things has arisen; but the remedy seems 
to be to establish a branch which shall 
have the superintendence of the whole of 
the public contracts made for the army or 
the Ordnance. That is another branch 
which is purely of a commercial character ; 
and I propose to place at the head of it as 
good a commercial gentleman as I shall be 
able to find for that purpose, who has the 
confidence of the commercial world, and 
who will be, I hope, emphatically a ‘right 
man in a right place.” The duty of that 
officer will be, as I have stated, to make 
all contracts ;—the contracts, for instance, 
in the clothing department will be made by 
this officer. He will not interfere with the 
execution of those contracts, but he will 
have another duty to perform—namely, 
that if the contracts shall not be fulfilled, 
he will have the duty imposed upon him of 
enforcing its fulfilment, and of taking the 
measures necessary to effect tha‘ object. 
I now come to another department with 
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which it is absolutely necessary that the 
Secretary of State should have immediate 
communication—I mean the officer on 
whom shall devolve the duty of taking the 
necessary steps with respect to the clothing 
of the army. There is no department, in 
my opinion, in which it is more essentially 
necessary to take steps to secure a proper 
administration than in the furnishing of 
clothing to the army. Until within the 
last year or two the clothing of the cavalry 
and infantry was furnished by the respec- 
tive colonels of regiments. There arose a 
very gencral objection to that system ; in- 
deed, it was so general that two years ago 
the Secretary at War relieved the colonels 
from the duty and responsibility of clothing 
the regiments, and took that responsibility 
upon the Government. That may have 
been a very proper arrangement, but I do 
not believe that it will be found altogether 
a profitable one for the public. It cer- 
tainly will be more convenient for the 
colonels ; but there were many advantages 
(although there might have been at the 
same time, also, some disadvantages) in 
the colonels clothing their regiments, which 
will not accrue when the clothing is fur- 
nished by the Government. On the other 
hand, there are, no doubt, advantages 
which will result from the clothing being 
undertaken by the Government, which did 
not arise under the old system. In the 
new arrangement, I propose to constitute 
a Superintendent of Clothing. The ef- 
fect of this appointment will be, to do 
away with a Board which at present 
exists, namely, what is called the Board 
of General Officers. They will have no 
occupation, and they will be of no use 
to the public after that new system shall 
be brought into practice. No new patterns 
of uniform can be adopted, or altered, or 
in any way deviated from, except by the 
express command of the Sovereign, signi- 
fied through the proper authority—and in 
future that proper authority will be the 
Secretary of State. In accordance with 
such command, patterns will be sealed and 
committed to the custody of the clothing 
director. He will enter into communica- 
tion with his two colleagues, the superin- 
tendents of stores and contracts, and with 
the aid of such professional assistance as 
he may choose to call in, it will be the 
duty of the clothing director, as the head 
of this department, to inspect all clothing 
materials before they are given out to be 
made up for the purposes of the army; _ 
and it will also be his duty to inspect, and 
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be responsible for, all clothing after it has 
been furnished, to sce that it is properly 
packed, and, where necessary, duly shipped, | 
so that it may be delivered at the proper | 
time to those regiments, both at home and 
abroad, which are entitled to receive it. 
It may take some little time to get the 
duties of this officer into good working 
order, but I have no doubt that the duties 
of this officer being efficiently fulfilled, we 
shall in a very short time arrive at a sys- 
tem of clothing the army which will insure 
regularity of delivery, and uniformity of 
pattern throughout the whole army, without 
at the same time incurring any undue ex- 
penditure for the purpose. I hope also we 
shall be enabled by this means materially 
to improve the quality of the clothing, and 
thus remedy an evil which has often been 
the subject of complaint. That is one 
matter to which the superintendent of 
clothing ought immediateiy to direct his 
attention, for no man can look at the cloth- 
ing of our soldiers in this country without 
being at once struck with the very inferior 
nature of the material of which it is com- 

sed ; the consequence is, not only that it 
is liable to wear out sooner than better 
clothing would, but it causes the soldier to 
suffer far more than is necessary from the 
inclemency of the weather. It appears to 
me essentially necessary that these officers 
of departments should sit, if possible, un- 
der the same roof with the Secretary of 
State, with whose transactions he should 
be acquainted ; because, if intimately ac- 
quainted with them, having a general eye 
over their operations through the civil 
officers with whom he is in communication, 
he will be enabled to see whether all the 
duties are properly performed, and he will 
be enabled without much difficulty, whe- 
ther in time of war or in time of peace, to 
carry on the military departments of the | 
army with something like a unity of pur- 
pose. 

There are, however, certain other de- | 
partments which, though somewhat of a mi- | 
litary character, carry also with them much | 
of a civil nature, inasmuch as they are 
more or less manufacturing departments. | 
In my opinion, as they are departments of 
manufacture, they ought to be under the 
civil control of the Secretary of State, 
who is responsible to the country that the 
articles they manufacture are not inferior 
in quality or pattern, or deficient in quan- 
tity for the use and service of the country. | 
My Lords, all these departments will con- 
tinue tc hold the position they do at pre- 

Lord Panmure 
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sent at Woolwich, or Enfield, as the case 
may be. With regard to Woolwich, the 
first officer to whom I will direct your 
Lordships’ attention, is an officer who will 
be called the Superintendent of Ordnance. 
This officer, in the first place, has charge, 
and will continue to have charge, of the 
manufacture of all brass ordnance. He is 
also charged with seeing that all the guns, 
shot, and shell received into the service 
are in an efficient state, are constructed ac- 
cording to the pattern, and adapted to the 
service for which they are required. He 
will also have the proof of all ordnance, 
and will be required to keep a correct ac- 
count of all ordnance which passes through 
his hands, of the persons to whom he de- 
livers it, and when it was delivered over to 
the army. He will be at the head of the 
branch of the manufacture of ordnance at 
the Arsenal at Woolwich, and will carry 
on his operations there, but under a dif- 
ferent system to that which has hitherto 
been pursued. All these departments, my 
Lords, are entirely under military arrange- 
ments, and their officers are amenable to 
the military authority and subject to mili- 
tary discipline. The officer who has charge 
of this department is a military officer. I 
do not mean to remove the charge of these 
departments from military officers. It is 
intended to continue in the charge of this 
and other departments the most efficient 
officers that are to be found in the ranks 
of the Royal Artillery ; but, in order that 
they may be enabled to direct their atten- 
tion entirely to the duties of the depart- 
ments over which they shall have charge, 
I propose that they shall be detached from 


their regiments for a period of five years, 


and after that, if it is not thought neces- 
sary to continue them as the head of those 
departments over which they have hed 
charge, they shall resume their position in 
the regiments in the same manner as en- 
gineers taken from the Royal Sappers and 
Miners for civil service are treated at pre- 
sent. While we thus relieve these officers 
from the immediate control of their eom- 
manding officer, we shall at the same time 
leave them in their proper position in the 
regiment without loss either of promotion 
or rank, while it will procure for the eivil 
portion of the War Department the services 
of officers of the greatest energy to conduct 
the business of those departments over 
which they may be placed. The next offi- 
cer is the Superintendent of the Carriage 
Department, which is a department now 
existing. This officer will be charged with 
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the construction for all gun-carriages for 
the navy as well as army, of waggons for 
ammunition and land transport, of ambu- 
lance for the sick, and all military machines. 
This includes a large manufacture of iron- 
work as well as of wood, and the manufac- 
tory at Woolwich is of a character which 
enables the superintendent to carry on the 
works of both departments. This officer 
will also have to be detached from his 
regiment in the same way, for a period of 
five years during which he is at the head 
of the department —when he may be 
changed, though that is not absolutely 
necessary, and may return to his regiment 
without loss of promotion or rank in the 
service. The next officer is the Superin- 
tendent of the Laboratory. I confess the 
term ‘‘ Laboratory,”’ is a term that is not 
very well applied in this instance ; but I 
have not been able to arrive at any better 
designation ; therefore I have thought it 
best to use the old term that has been 
generally used. This officer will be charged 
with the preparation of ammunition for 
every species of arm ; likewise of all com- 
bustible material—rockets, for instance, 
blue lights, and things of that description, 
for both the army and navy. The next 
officer to whom I shall refer is the Super- 
intendent of Small Arms, who is not con- 
fined to Woolwich, as your Lordships are 
well aware that there is erected, or almost 
finished, at Enfield, a Government manu- 
factory of small arms, which, though it 
will not at present supply the army to the 
extent it may require, will, at all events, 
enable the Government, in time of peace, 
to accumulate a sufficient store to sup- 
ply the army hereafter in time of war. 
This officer will be charged with the duty 
of the construction of such small arms as 
are manufactured by the Government, 
and with the inspection of all small arms fur- 
nished by contract ; and will be responsible 
for their proof, their correspondence with 
pattern, and that they have been finished 
and delivered according to the contracts. 
Your Lordships will perceive that the du- 
ties which this officer will have to perform 
are of a very important character, and it is 
proposed to place at the head of that de- 
partment an officer of the Royal Artillery, 
to be detached in the same way; and I am 
quite sure that that arrangement will be re- 
cognised as the fittest that can be made. 
There is one other department only to which 
I have now to advert. It is a very impor- 


‘tant one, and is now connected with the 


Royal Laboratory ; but I think the duties 
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ave so extensive, and performed altogether 
away from Woolwich, that it will be better 
to erect it into a separate branch by itself. 
I mean the superintendence of the gun- 
powder works and of the manufacture of 
powder. The officer who will take charge 
of that department will naturally reside at 
or near Waltham Abbey, where the Go- 
vernment mills are, and will be their re- 
sponsible superintendent. He will also 
be responsible for receiving and proving 
all gunpowder made by contract for the 
Government. He will also be responsible 
for the quality and purity of the saltpetre 
which is purchased for the manufacture 
of gunpowder. He will also be responsi- 
ble for a duty not at present belonging to 
that department—I mean the re-stoving of 
gunpowder, which appears to me to be 
essentially a duty attaching to the officer 
having charge of the manufacture of gun- 
powder, but which is at present performed 
by five different fire-masters. This officer 
also will be an officer of the Royal Artil- 
lery, selected on account of his fitness for 
the office ; and the whole of the five officers 
I have mentioned will, under the officer at 
the head of the civil administration, con- 
duct the business of their several depart- 
ments on the manufacturing principles 
that are carried out in other departments 
of manufacture amongst the civil ranks in 
this country, and I hope with the same 
economy, regularity, and success. 

Now the only other point to which I 
need refer is a question that has been 
asked, and may no doubt be asked again, 
why it is not proposed that this superior 
officer should be a Member of the House 
of Commons to represent the Secretary of 
State when he is not in that House, in the 
civil department of his office? My answer 
is simply that the duties of the officer who 
will have the charge of the civil adminis- 
tration of the army will be so multifarious, 
that there will be plenty of work for the 
Under Secretary of State to do, in answer- 
ing in the absence of his chief for all such 
points of the political administration of the 
War Department as he may be responsible 
for—matters connected with the discipline 
of the army and with the movement of 
troops. When I held the office of Secre- 
tary at War ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred questions in the House of Commons 
affected points of military discipline, the 
movements of troops, and matters of that 
description, rather than financial matters 
more immediately connected with the du- 
ties of the office. I apprehend, therefore, 
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there will at least at present be room for | delayed those changes so long; but I am 
both these officers, and I do not propose | convinced of this, that if those changes 
to dispense with the Under Secretary of | had been made without taking full time to 
State in the House of Commons, although | consider what each of them might produce, 
we make a new officer, or rather charge | and the manner in which they would work, 
an old officer with new duties. | we might only have made what was con- 

Such, My Lords, is the scheme which, | sidered bad stil] worse than it was before. 
after careful consideration, I have laid be- | After the consideration which I and my 
fore your Lordships. I do not pretend to | colleagues have given to the subject, we 
say that it is perfect, but it will by daily | think we may calculate that they will be 
operation work itself into smooth gear. | found conducive to an approved adminis- 
The changes now undertaken must be tration of the civil departments of the 
wrought out under the superintendence of | army. It will take some time, of course, 
an officer well acquainted with all these | before the improvements of the new sys- 
branches, whose heart is in the matter, | tem can show themselves, but in the course 
and who has shown himself to be, by the | of a little time 1 do trust, my Lords, that 
administration of a department, a man of | that system will be found to be such as 


first-rate business qualities, and of first- 
rate zeal, because I am sure that the 
employment of such a man will give the 
fairest chance of success to the new scheme 
which I have just explained, not ambigu- 
ously I hope, to your Lordships. I have 
said nothing as to the expenditure which 
may be attendant upon these changes, be- 
cause I am as yet unable to produce any 
detailed statement of the expenditure likely 
toaccrue under the new system ; but I can 
assure your Lordships that I have so far 
ascertained the effects which may be ex- 
pected as to be able to say I have every 
reason to believe—indeed I feel convinced 
—that we shall have a more economi- 
cal expenditure than under the present 
system. I am also able to state that I 
shall not be called upon to ask a single 
shilling either to pay new oflicers or to 
increase the expenditure of the new de- 
partmeat. There may be some asperities 
at the first carrying out of this change, 
but, as I have already stated to your 
Lordships, I anticipate no interference 
with the public service. Had I thought 
that this change by being made at this 
time would at all interfere with the con- 
duct of the war in any of its branches, or 
would affect the supply of material for the 
army in the least degree, I would not at 
this time have undertaken to make this 
change, however much I might have 
subjected myself or the Government to 
obloquy for not doing so. I am aware that 
I have not gone as far as many reformers 
of military administration would call upon 
me to go, but I think I have gone sufii- 
ciently far, and the subject is one that has 
been carefully considered. Taking into 
account the period that has elapsed since 
the Government was established, it may 
be said that we are to blame for having 


Lord Panmure 


| will command the approbation of your 


Lordships and of the country, whose busi- 
ness we are endeavouring to transact with 
the greatest possible utility and effect. 
Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I must say it is extremely satisfac- 
tory to find that it is not considered neces- 
sary to have recourse to the intervention of 
Parliament for the purpose of carrying this 
plan into effect. It is most desirable that 
the changes which the noble Lord proposes 
should be made on the authority of the 
Crown. The noble Lord will then have 
an opportunity of making any alterations 
which he may think to be necessary, and 
those who may succeed him will also have 
the same power. I trust, also, when the 
noble Lord reserves t~ himself the power 
of displacing all present officers whose 
duties he may consider can be better per- 
formed by other persons, he will not here- 
after be surprised if the same power should 
at some future time be exercised by his 
successors. The abolition of the office of 
Master General of the Ordnance, the amal- 
gamation of the office of Secretary at War 
with that of the Secretary of State for 
War, and the union of the Commissariat 
with the War Department, seem to me to 
be very great and important changes, and 
I think it would be convenient if the no- 
| ble Lord would direct that a memorandum 
shall be prepared and laid upon the table 
| for your Lordships’ information, showing 
the present powers of the several officers 
whose situations it is proposed to abolish, 
and the powers intended to be intrusted to 
the officers by whom they are to be suc- 
ceeded, so that we may have ao tabular 
view of the entire alterations which are 
proposed. We are without any informa- 
tion as to the manner in which the Com- 
missariat Department—a department of the 
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greatest importance—is to be administered. | should have the power of controlling and 
I apprehend that at present there is no one | overruling the Secretary at War, but there 
in that department between the Minister , is always a very great advantage in having 
for War and the Chief Clerk of the Com- | an officer whose duty it is to make repre- 
missariat Department who formerly acted | sentations. Let the Secretary for War 
under Sir Charles Trevelyan. It appears | strike as he pleases, but let him hear first; 
to me that there is a difficulty about all | and it certainly appears to me that, accord- 
these arrangements, and I want to know | ing to the present proposal, there will be 
precisely what is to be the real responsi-|no one to make representations as to the 
bility of the Minister for War. I know | finances of the army. With regard to the 
that he will be answerable for his conduct | Ordnance, I recollect the time when that 
in his place in Parliament; but I want to | department was under the control of the 
know to what extent he is to be really | Duke of Wellington, and when the pre- 
responsible. A very conscientious man, | sent Commander in Chief was Clerk of the 
placed at the head of the War Depart-| Ordnance; and the opinion of the Duke of 
ment, might think it necessary for him to | Wellington at that time was, that no de- 
look into every detail of the Commissariat | partment of the State was so well organ- 
Department ; but, if he does that, and en- | ised, and that in no other department was 
deavours also to acquaint himself with all business so well conducted. I have no 
the details of the office of Secretary at | doubt that while the noble Duke and my 
War, and of the office of Ordnance, it is| noble Friend were at that department it 


perfectly impossible that he should perform 
these duties satisfactorily, for he will be 
overwhelmed with business. If, on the 
other hand, he considers that he incurs a 
mere technical responsibility, all the evils 
of the present division of authority will be 
practically continued, the business will be 
conducted most unsatisfactorily, and there 
will not be that unity of administration 
which is desirable. In my opinion it is 
absolutely impossible to carry on the de- 
partment of the Commissariat without giv- 
ing it some ostensible head—a person of 
authority, who shall be responsible in the 
eye of the public for the administration of 
the department. No doubt the Minister 
for War will have the power of giving di- 
rections with reference to that department, 
and on some occasions he may test the ac- 
curacy of the statements made to him, and 
look into the details :—indeed, I consider 
that no one can possibly conduct the busi- 
ness of the public well unless he occasion- 
ally looks into the minutest details of his 


department, and ascertains the conduct of 


those who administer it. I question very 
much the policy of annexing the office of 
Secretary at War to that of Minister for 
War. It seems to me to be a violation 


| was admirably conducted, and I think the 
principle upon which that Board was fram- 
ed was to the last degree superior to the 
principle upon which the Board of Admi- 
ralty is framed, because it gave authority 
to the chief, and there was really no diffi- 
culty in transacting the business. I object 
to the abolition of the office of Master Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance upon two grounds, 
both of which I think are worthy the seri- 
ous consideration of your Lordships and of 
the public. In the first place, I object to 
placing the whole patronage of the army 
in the hands of one man, so that no gen- 
tleman in England will be able to obtain 
for his son admission to any branch of the 
military service without going to one indi- 
vidual. I think that would be, practically, 
a very objectionable arrangement. I think 
another great practical objection to the 
change is this:—During the life of the 
Duke of Wellington it was not at all ne- 
cessary for any Government to have the 
Master General of the Ordnance in the 
Cabinet; the Duke of Wellington was uni- 
, formly the honest adviser of all Ministers. 
| But the position of affairs is now very dif- 
| ferent, and I do think that to take from 


| the Government the power of having an 





of principle; because a Minister for War | military friend of their own, whatever his 
incurs expenditure, and the Secretary at authority, in the Cabinet, to advise with 
War has hitherto managed the finances | confidentially, as has been the case under 
of the army, and it has been his duty to all circumstances in former times, will re- 
control expenditure. Now, to give to the! sult in a very great loss to the public. It 
same person the power of directing and of lis impossible that the Government should 
controlling expenditure seems to be a con- /not on many occasions have derived great 
tradiction in principle which can hardly fail advantage from the assistance of the late 
to lead to injurious results. It may be| Lord Anglesea as a Member of the Cabinet. 
quite right that the Secretary for War| i> time of war this advice is especially 
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necessary; but now, in what a position will 
the proposal of the noble Lord place the 
Government? He proposes to abolish the 
office of Master General of the Ordnance. 
The Secretary at War and the Clerk of 
the Ordnance are civilians; the Minister 
for War will usually be a civilian :—in- 
deed, it would be a very great advantage 
to the public if any military man should be 
in a position to hold the office. We must, 
however, look to the probability that the 
Minister for War will generally be a ci- 
vilian. In the office of the Minister for 
War—who will direct, not only the move- 
ments of the army, but who, under the 
proposed alterations, is to deal with all the 
scientific details which are called civil, but 
which are really military—there will not 
be, therefore, one military man, nor will 
the noble Lord have the means of bringing 
to his side any one military man in whom 
he has confidence. No doubt military men 
will most willingly give him their advice 
on all occasions when they may be asked 
to do so, but he cannot be in the habit 
of daily confidential communication with a 
military man in whom he has confidence, 
and whose advice might be most valuable 
in enabling him to conduct satisfactorily 
the business of his office. I think this 
will not only be a great loss to the indi- 
vidual Minister, but that it will also be a 
serious loss to the public. The Admi- 
ralty as well as the army has at its head a 
civilian ; this may at times be unavoidable, 
but I cannot but think that the Minister 
having the general direction of the war 
would feel himself much stronger in coun- 
cil if he sat between such a man as Sir 
William Parker on one side, and such 
a man as Lord Seaton, or Sir John Mus- 
grave, or Sir Howard Douglas on the 
other, than he can sitting as he now does 
between Sir Charles Wood and his own 
shadow. Many of the alterations which are 
suggested by the noble Lord may be im- 
provements, but experience only can show 
whether they are improvements or not. I 
have thought it right to state those objec- 
tions which seem to me to apply practically 
to a material part of the general scheme 
of the Government; and I hope the noble 
Lord, if he can do so, will place upon the 
table a memorandum showing at one view 
all the alterations which it is intended to 
earry into effect. 

Eart GREY: I quite concur with the 
noble Earl in the great advantage of hay- 
ing such a memorandum as he suggests 
prepared and laid before the House ; but 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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I would go a little further. My reason 
for not entering into the discussion of the 
proposed plan to-night is because I think 
it quite impossible for any of your Lord- 
ships really to understand this scheme, 
which is one of considerable complication, 
without having it before you in much 
greater detail than is the case at present. 
I agree with the noble Earl that it is very 
fortunate it is not necessary to carry a 
measure through Parliament for the pur- 
pose of regulating the future administra- 
tion of the army. I think this may be 
much better done by the authority of the 
Crown. I believe my noble Friend, in 
explaining his scheme, said it would be 
necessary that Parliament should trans- 
fer all the property which is now vested 
by various Acts of Parliament in the 
Master General of the Ordnance to the 
new authorities. I think, however, it is 
very desirable that the new arrange- 
ments should be made by the Crown ; but, 
although they are made by the Crown, I 
hope they will he embodied in some formal 
document. I conceive that it is advisable 
to carry into effect measures of this kind 
in a very formal mode, and I hope that, 
either by new letters patent or by Orders 
in Council, or by some equivalent document 
of well-known and formal authority, the 
respective duties of the different officers 
who are to be appointed under the new 
arrangement will be clearly defined, and 
that such document will be laid before 
Parliament. I took the liberty of men- 
tioning some time ago that, in my opinion. 
the great mistake made last year, when 
the offices of Secretary for War and the 
Colonies were divided, was in not having 
a minute of this kind prepared by Her 
Majesty in Council; in which the new 
arrangements for the transaction of busi- 
ness might have been clearly defined. In 
the hope that some such document will 
eventually be laid before Parliament, and 
that we shall then be able to form a better 
opinion than we can at present of the plan 
which has been described to us, I shall 
forbear on the present occasion from going 
further into this discussion beyond saying 
a single word or two. Upon one point I 
quite concur with the noble Earl opposite. 
I cannot help fearing that, by the arrange- 
ment which is proposed, too great a mass 
of business of detail will be thrown upon 
the Secretary of State. No man holds 
more strongly than I do the necessity of 
a concentration of authority ; but a con- 
centration of authority is perfectly com- 
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patible, under proper arrangements, with 
the due division of labour, and, as far as I 
understand the scheme, I do not think it 
provides for this, or for effecting the de- 
sired concentration of authority in a man- 
ner calculated to ensure the prompt de- 
spatch of business. I continue of the 
opinion I have formerly expressed, that 
with regard to business of this kind, in- 
volving a great many details, no organi- 
sation is so good as that of a Board; but, 
at the same time, I coneur with the noble 
Earl in thinking that no great depart- 
-ment of Government can be properly car- 
ried on unless it is completely under the 
direction of a single mind. Lence there 
should be a chief of the Board, whose 
decisions should be accepted by the sub- 
ordinate members, and who should have 
authority to carry into effect his own 
opinions. I believe, practically, every 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who is com- 
petent to perform the duties of the office, 
is First Lord to that extent, and I cannot 
give a better illustration of this than by 
referring to the practice of Lord Spencer 
in carrying on business at the Board of 
Admiralty, which has been deseribed in 
order to condemn it by a high naval au- 
thority, but which seems to me to have 
been perfectly right. Lord Spencer said— 
**T tell my subordinates that, if they ean- 
not work with me and carry my views into 
effect, I must have a new Board.” In 
saving this Lord Spencer took a correct 
view of the subject, and I cannot conceive 
any other mode of carrying on the business 
of such a department: for if each mem- 
ber of a Board is to be standing upon his 
own opinion, it is pefectly obvious the 
business must come to a deadlock. It 
by no means follows that, because it is 
considered the duty of the subordinate 
members of a Board to yield to their chief, 
that they may not, and ought not, to exer- 
cise a great influence on its proceedings, 
and act as a check on any improper mea- 
sures being adopted. In all cases they 
have a right, and it is their duty, freely to 
make known their opinions to their chief, 
and, in extreme cases, to resign if their 
remonstrances against what they strongly 


disapprove are not attended to. Although | 
the professed object of this measure is to | 


effect a concentration of authority, I can- 
not help fearing that, while a great mass 
of details is thrown upon the Secretary of 
State, that concentration of authority is 
not provided for. All through my noble 
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Friend’s speech he seemed to lay great 
stress upon continuing the division be- 
tween military and civil business and 
military and civil duties. As it appears 
to me, he is going to leave the Com- 
mander in Chief precisely in his present 
position, I am persuaded that while this 
continues—while one person is not respon- 
sible, both for the efficiency with which 
the service is conducted, and for economy 
—you will not have the machine working 
well, I believe that this objection to the 
proposed arrangement might be obviated, 
in great part at least, by a simple alteration 
in the position of the Commander in Chief. 
The alteration I would suggest would be, 
that those proposals which it is now the 
duty of the Commander in Chief to submit 
to the Sovereign in person shall invariably 
go to the Sovereign through the Minister 
of War. I believe that a Member of the 
Cabinet ought to submit to the Crown 
everything which requires the sanction 
of the Crown, and that one Member or 
another of the Cabinet should be respon- 
sible for every measure which is so sub- 
mitted to the Crown. It is an anomaly 
only of recent date—it has grown up 
within the last sixty or seventy years— 
that many most important measures, 
adopted by the Government relating to 
military affairs, are submitted directly to 
the Sovereign by the Commander in Chief, 
who is thus converted into a Minister, 
instead of filling a subordinate position as 
a military officer. 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH : 
Perhaps the noble Lord will tell us what 
he intends shall be the future relations 
between what is now called the Transport 
Board and the Minister of War? The 
transport service was under one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty; but a Board has 
recently been constituted. I have a great 
objection to all Boards, but it appears to 
me nothing is so anomalous as the position 
of Captain Milne, a member of the Board 
of Admiralty, having a qualified authority 
over the Transport Board. So far as I 
can judge, the Transport Board will not 
be placed in connection with the Minister 
of War, though without the active eo-ope- 
ration of the Transport Board, the Minister 
of War cannot move a regiment. If the 
Minister of War is to have control over the 
movements of the army by sea and by land, 
I eannot see how the present arrangement 
can by possibility be consistent with the 
public service, and I would suggest to the 
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noble Lord to consider the expediency of 
abolishing this Transport Board. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE hoped the noble 
Lord the Minister for War, if he under- 
took to lay before the House some fuller 
memorandum on this subject, would give 
some clear information as to the financial 
administration of the army, and more espe- 
cially that he will explain what were in- 
tended to be the financial arrangements, 
either made or contemplated, in relation to 
the Commissariat. He alluded to those 
administrative functions connected with 
supplying the military chest, in which the 
Commissariat was entrusted with duties 
not inferior in importance to those of any 


other department under the Crown. He} 


was one of the Commissioners who signed 
the original Report for the reform of the 


army establishments, recommending the | 


consolidation of these departments; but a 
reserve was made in the mode of carrying 
into effect these recommendations with re- 
gard to the financial Commissariat duties. 
Any of their Lordships who had devoted 
their attention to the subject would know 
that the Commissariat duties, of a financial 
character, must be provided for, not only 
in an efficient manner, with a view to 
army purposes, but in a constitutional 
manner, in respect to the relations be- 
tween the army and the public service, 
and to a maintenance of the strict princi- 
ples of the Appropriation Act. He was 
very glad to find the saine distinction 
was laid down by the noble Earl (Karl 
Grey) between the actual service of the 
Commissariat whilst executing its Minis- 
terial operations of transport, supply, and 
distribution in the field, and the operations 
of the Commissariat as a great financial 
branch of administration, whose transac- 
tions in a single year had amounted to not 
less than 9,000,000/. sterling. All these 
functions, as far as he could collect from 
the papers before the House, were pro- 
posed to be transferred to the Minister of 
War. He greatly doubted the policy of 
this cotrse ; for, however capable of dis- 
charging the duties of Secretary of State 
for War his noble Friend might be, he 
could not understand how the proper re- 


lative positions between the Treasury and | 


the War Department could subsist under a 
system which enabled persons named by 
the Minister of War, and under his com- 
mand, to draw bills on the Treasury, bills 
for which the Treasury was compelled to 
find funds. If this change were made, 
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there ought to be a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the War Department to pro- 
vide the Ways and Means, where unli- 
mited and uncontrolled powers of expen- 
diture were vested in the War Minister. 
He was sure if his noble Friend incum- 
bered himself and the department with du- 
ties so entirely foreign from its functions as 
purchasing bullion in one market, raising 
money on bills in another, and supplying 
all the resources of the military chest, 
he would overweight himself, and would 
create obstacles fatal to the proper dis- 
charge of those more relative functions 
which he was more peculiarly bound to 
perform. He thought the information be- 
fore the House was exceedingly incom- 
plete, and he trusted the Government 
would take care to furnish them with the 
means to enable them to discuss profitably 
the mode in which these important alter- 
ations were proposed to be carried into 
effect. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
understood the general desire to be to have 
a Minister at the head of the War Depart- 
ment who should hold, under the Crown, 
the entire power of conducting the mili- 
tary affairs of the country; but he thought 
it was rather an anomaly that a Minister, 
with such duties, should be a civilian. At 
all events, to make the scheme complete, 
whoever had the direction, should have 
the Commander in Chief, the Commis- 
sariat, and the Transport Board directly 
under his orders. The Transport Board 
was essentially serviceable only in time of 
war, to a great extent being engaged in 
arranging the transport of men, provisions, 
shot, shell, and the various articles requi- 
site for carrying on military operations in 
a foreign land, and that machine ought to 
be directly under the control of the Minis- 
ter of War, like all other departments. 
To make the machinery complete, all the 
points of immediate connection, like the 
wires of the electric telegraph, should be 
under the control of one central authority. 
He, therefore, thought that, whatever 
might be the necessities of the Board 
of Admiralty in reference to transporting 
stores connected with that branch of the 
service, there could be no objection, in 
order to make the service work with ra- 
pidity and vigour, to place the Minister of 
War in direct communication with the 
Transport Board, and give him direct au- 
thority over that board. In all the depart- 
ments of the State, the real point of au- 
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thority ought to be the purse in the hands 
of the heads of departments. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Minister 
for War should be separately responsible 
to Parliament for the expenditure of their 
particular departments, and not the secre- 
taries. To show the necessity for some 
such arrangement, he might mention a 
curious circumstance that occurred in his 
own profession some years ago. He had 
seen a Lord of the Admiralty go into 
the dockyard and give certain orders for 
which he was entirely responsible, and he 
had then seen a Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty follow a few hours afterwards and 
counter-order every order that had been 
given, because the expenditure was in the 
hand of the Secretary, and not of the head 
of the department. The real power of a 
Minister was a power of expenditure, and 
in his (the Earl of Hardwicke’s) opinion 
that power of expenditure ought to be 
placed in the power of the superior officers 
of the Crown, and not of the subordi- 
nates. 

Lorp PANMURE said, he had only one 
word to add to what had fallen from the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough). He perfectly agreed with the 
noble Earl that there were other depart- 
ments connected with the administration 
of the army besides those which it was 
intended to deal with at present which 
might require arrangement, and to which 
attention would be directed hereafter. For 
instance, the Commissariat branch might 
require alteration. The business of the 
Commissariat branch was to be conducted 
by the Secretary of State and the officer 
who had been chief clerk and conducted 
the business under the Treasury. He was 
not sure that it would not be necessary al- 
together to revise that branch of the pub- 
lie service; but, before advising any such 
alteration of an old office, the question 
would require ample consideration, and if 
it were found for the advantage of the 
public service to make au alteration, he 
had no hesitation in saying that an altera- 
tion would be immediately effected. Then, 
again, the Medical Department required 
considerable attention. Dr. Andrew Smith, 
upon whom he must say the public had 
passed somewhat too severe a censure, 
had now retired from the administration of 
that department, broken in health, in con- 
sequence of the exertions which he had 
been called upon to make during the last 
twelve months; and in the appointment of 
his successor yarious improvements would 
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be introduced into the administration of the 
department. There were also other civil 
departments in which alteration and im- 
provement were required, and to which 
every attention would be paid. In the 
speech of the noble Earl, allusion was 
made to the services of the Master General 
of the Ordnance, and the noble Earl im- 
pressed upon the Government the neces- 
sity, in future, of having that high officer 
in the Cabinet as a military assistant. 
Now, with the exception of Lord Anglesey, 
he (Lord Panmure) did not believe that, 
for the last thirty or forty years, a Master 
General of the Ordnance had had a seat 
in the Cabinet. [The Earl of Exten- 
sorouen: The Duke of Wellington.] The 
Duke of Wellington had certainly possess- 
ed a seat in the Cabinet, but not as Master 
General of the Ordnance; and, happily, 
for many years past, the occasions had 
been but rare when the Government re- 
quired the advice of that officer. At the 
same time, he quite agreed with the noble 
Earl that, if a military officer could be 
found who would be willing to range him- 
self with the political party of the day, 
and was at the same time capable of con- 
ducting the duties of a high military office, 
it would be of advantage to the public ser- 
vice to place that officer in the closest pos- 
sible connection with the Government. 
With reference to what had fallen from his 
noble Friend (Earl Grey), he felt bound to 
say that there were several points in which 
he differed from his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend went much further in military 
reform than he did, for he (Lord Panmure) 
could not believe that it would be at all ex- 
pedient to place the Commander in Chief, 
as head of the army, under the control of 
a civilian. As to the wish expressed by 
his noble Friend, and also by the noble 
Earl opposite, that the instructions given 
to the heads of the different branches of 
military administration should be distinct 
and precise, and should be embodied in 
some document to be laid upon the table of 
the House, he could not have the smallest 
objection to accede to that request. It was 
highly necessary that the public officers 
should fully understand what their duties 
were to be; and as soon as possible, the 
information desired by their Lordships 
would be laid upon the table. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served that, since a noble Lord had advert- 
ed to the subject of a civilian being First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he would take the 
opportunity of stating that he entirely ac- 
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ceded to the opinion expressed in that 
most interesting and valuable document 
which Sir George Cockburn had left as a 
legacy to the country, that it was expe- 
dient that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should be a member of the naval profession. 
He must say that he thought the noble 
Lord .opposite, as Secretary of State for 
the War Department, would stand in a 
much stronger position in the Cabinet if he 
had on one side a distinguished officer like 
Sir William Parker or Sir George Sey- 
mour, and on the other such a man as Sir 
John Burgoyne, Lord Seaton, or Sir 
Howard Douglas, than he did at present 
with Sir Charles Wood on one side and his 
own shadow on the other. 

Lorp PANMURE said, he had one re- 
mark to make in reference to the Trans- 
port Board. The moment the war was 
concluded, the Transport Board, as at pre- 
sent constituted, would cease to exist. It 
was wrong, however, to say that the Trans- 
port Board was not in communication with 
the War Office ; for, although in more im- 
mediate communication with the Admiral- 
ty, the head of that Board transacted busi- 
ness with the War Department every 
week, and he believed that the Board had 
been so worked that there had been no in- 
stance in which the War Department had 
made demands upon it that had not been 
speedily supplied. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that if a member of the Transport Board 
communicated with the Secretary for War 
and took his orders, he should like to know 
what, in fact, was the authority left to 
Captuin Milne at the Admiralty ? 

Lorpv PANMURE replied, that the head 
of the Transport Board communicated to 
the War Department for the purpose of as- 
certaining the business which was to be 
transacted. The official business was con- 
ducted between the Secretary of State 
and the Board of Admiralty in the usual 
manner, 


House adjourned to Monday next. 
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LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 

Mr. BECKETT brought up the Report 
of the Select Committee to whom this Bill 
had been referred. 

In reply to a question from Mr. DEEDES, 

Mr. BECKETT stated that the Com- 
mittee had bound the London and South 
Western Company to apply to Parliament 
for power to construct a line either be- 
tween Dorchester and Exeter, or between 
Yeovil and Exeter, in conformity with the 
pledge given by the company in 1852, 
under the penalty of having their dividends 
stopped until it was shown by the certifi- 
cate of the Board of Trade that their 
failure to obtain an Act for that purpose 
had been occasioned by no neglect of their 
own. 


TYRONE ASSIZES—QUESTION. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether his attention had 
been called to the trial at the last Tyrone 
Assizes of two sets of defendants belong- 
ing to opposing religious and political par- 
ties for mutual assaults on each other at 
the same time and place, and to the course 
pursued by the public prosecutor employed 
by the Crown—namely, that though dis- 
tinct and cross indictments were preferred 
by the one party against the other, he 
put both sets of defendants on trial toge- 
ther on the several indictments, and called 
the witnesses of the respective parties al- 
ternately until the equal number of six 
had been examined on each side against 
| and for each party, each successive witness 
| plumply centradicting what the preceding 
| witness had sworn, and attributing to the 

opposite party the violence of which his 
own side was accused; and to the disap- 
probation expressed by the Judge at the 
| acquittal of the one set of defendants by 
| the jury, contrary to his expectation; and 
| whether such a mode of conducting a pro- 
secution by the public prosecutor in Irelend 
| met with the approbation of the right hon. 
| Gentleman ? 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he understood 
the question of the hon. Gentleman to refer 
rather to the system which was pursued in 
those trials than to the particular trial to 

which he had alluded. On that occasion, 
the circumstances that occurred were pre- 
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cisely in accordance with what had taken 
place frequently on former trials. It was 
a common practice in that part of Ireland 
that two sets of criminals under different 
indictments, were tried by one jury. The 
attention of the Government and of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland had been called to the 
subject, and he might state that it did not 
appear to them to be desirable that such a 
system should be pursued in future. In- 
structions would accordingly be given to 
the Crown counsel not to be a party to 
such proceedings in future. 


THE FOREIGN LEGION—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to ask 
the hon. Under Secretary for War, what 
progress had been made in the formation 
of the Foreign Legion ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that at 
first considerable difficulty was experienced 
by the Government in regard to the raising 
of the Foreign Legion. Latterly, however, 
more active measures had been taken, and 
he was informed by the agents engaged in 
recruiting on the Continent of Europe, that 
between 3,000 and 4,000 men had been 
enlisted under an arrangement between 
Her Majesty’s Government and certain 
foreign officers. In the first instance, it 
was proposed that a corps of 5,000 men 
should be raised, but latterly the success 
attending the efforts of the recruting agents 
had been such as to induce the officers to 
propose that an additional force of 5,000 
men should be raised, and to that proposal 
the Government had given their consent. 
In addition to that force of 10,000 men, 
certain officers were employed in raising a 
force of 3,000 men in Switzerland, and 
up to the present time their success had 
been most encouraging. With regard to 
the arrangements made for the reception 
of these forces, depdts had been formed 
at Heligoland, and Shornceliffe in this coun- 
try, where the recruits would be received, 
and the preparations for their reception 
were satisfactory, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the huts at Shorncliffe, which 
were not in so advanced a state as they 
might have been. But accommodation 
had been found in the barracks at Dover, 
and by the time that any considerable 
number of recruits would arrive at Shorn- 
cliffe, the huts would be ready to receive 
them. With regard to the discipline and 
officers, the Foreign Legion would be under 
the orders of the General Commanding in 
Chief, and a sufficient number of officers 
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had already received commissions to pro- 
vide for the embodiment of the force. A 
portion of them had already been sent to 
Heligoland, and the others would remain 
in this country. He might add, that the 
articles of war would be translated into 
foreign languages for the use of the legion. 


SUMMER CLOTHING FOR THE TROOPS 
—QUESTION, 

Mr. BERESFORD said, he begged to 
ask the hon. Under Secretary for War, 
whether the summer clothing for the troops 
serving in the Crimea has yet been des- 
patched to the East; and whether it is 
true that the contract which has been en- 
tered into for the supply of such light 
clothing has been made at Vienna, and not 
in the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
his noble Friend Lord Panmure had com- 
missioned a house in Vienna to purchase 
50,000 pairs of light trowsers, and the like 
number of light pea coats, for the use of 
the army in the Crimea. Already one- 
half had been shipped from Trieste to the 
Commissariat Department at Constanti- 
nople, and the remainder of the order was 
to have been executed by the end of last 
month. He had no doubt that by the 
present time the whole supply of clothing 
had reached Constantinople. 


IRISH JUDGES—QUESTION. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, whether he was 
aware that a large proportion of the Irish 
Judges were incapacitaied by age or other 
infirmities for the full and regular discharge 
of theiz duties, and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment intend to apply any and what 
remedy? There were six Irish Judges 
permanently incapacitated from illness— 
three of whom had been called to the bar 
at the end of the last century, in the years 
1796, 1797, and 1798. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the only 
official kaowledge which the Government 
had of the circumstances referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman was derived from the 
fact that, when a Judge was unable to go 
circuit a substitute had to be provided, 
and his salary paid for out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. To the latter part of the 
question he was unable to give any an- 
swer. He could only state that the cir- 
cumstances had been brought under the 
notice of the Government, and that they 
were still under consideration, 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, he would beg to| large to allow first-class steamers to go up 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, if he would | to it ? 
have the goodness to turn to the Report of| Sim CHARLES WOOD said, the depth 
the Official Salaries Committee, where he | of water at the landing pier would be from 
would find an expression of opinion to the | twenty-nine to thirty-five feet at low water, 
effect that the number of Judges in Ire-| the area of the harbour 267 acres; and 
land and Scotland should be reduced, and | the projected roadstead 350 acres—in all 
would take that Report into consideration | 617 acres for the harbour and roadstead. 
before appointing any new Judges in Ire- 


land ? THE EARL OF DUNDONALD’S PLANS— 
Mr. HORSMAN said, he would take QUESTION. 
that in consideration also. Mr. WILSON having moved that the 


House, at its rising, should adjourn till 

HOLYHEAD HARBOUR—QUESTION. Monday next. 

Sm RICHARD BULKELEY said, he} Mr. FRENCH said, he rose to put a 
wished to ask the right hon. Baronet the | question to the noble Lord at the head 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whether he | of the Government on the subject of the 
would lay upon the table of the House | plans and proposals of the Earl of Dun- 
(with as little delay as possible) a more | donald, for destroying the Russian for- 
detailed statement of the intentions of Go- | tresses. He had twice already put ques- 
vernment with regard to the works re-|tions to the noble Lord on the same 
quired in the new harbour of Holyhead: | subject, and although the replies were 
Firstly, To what part of the works the | courteous they were certainly not by any 
sum of 120,0C0/. voted by the House on | means satisfactory. The noble Lord had 
Monday, the 16th instant, is to be applied: | stated that a commission of scientific gen- 
Secondly, What arrangements the Govern- | tlemen had been appointed, consisting of 
ment propose for accommodating the in- | Professors Faraday, Playfair, and Graham. 
creasing traffic with Ireland, and for the | He believed he might assert, without fear 
daily arrival and despatch of steam-vessels | of contradiction, that no meeting of those 
of a larger class than those at present in | gentlemen had taken place, and as Pro- 
use there; and in what part of the har-| fessor Playfair was now in Paris, it was 
bour the works for this purpose are to be | impossible that there could be one for some 
constructed, and when they are to be com-/} time. He could state, on authority, that 
menced ? no call had yet been made on the Earl of 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he could | Dundonald to explain the alleged or sup- 
not lay before the House any more detail- | posed difficulty of carrying his plans into 
ed statement with regard to the works at | execution. Now he wished to state to the 
Holyhead than was conveyed in the Mis- | House and the country what the proposal 
cellaneous Estimates of the year. He of the noble Earl was. The House was 
might state generally that, by lengthening | aware that the period during which opera- 
the northern breakwater, a sheltered road- | tions could take place in the Baltie was 
stead would be afforded to many vessels, | very short; it was certainly not more than 
by which relief would be given to the | three months. The noble Earl was pre- 
harbour now very much crowded. The sum | pared by the end of June, if his plans were 
voted this year would be applied princi-| adopted and his services were accepted, 
pally to laying the foundation and carrying | without fee or reward for the carrying 
out the works of the breakwater as rapidly | them into execution, to demolish every 
as possible; this being the groundwork of Russian fortress in the Baltic—and that, 
all future improvements. It was also pro- | too, at an expense to this country of less 
posed that a landing place should be con-| than 200,000/. The question which he 
structed in the inner part of the northern, had to ask the noble Lord was, whether 
breakwater, to which a communication he could state any time at which he would 
would be opened from the railroad so as | be prepared to give an answer to the ques- 
to enalle the passengers to be carried on tion of the Earl of Dundonald, whether his 
board at once without walking from the plans and his personal services in carrying 
carriages. All the works, he might add, | them into execution would be accepted by 
would be constructed according to prepared | the Government. 
plans and specifications. Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 

Lorp NAAS said, he wished to know | hon. Member has misunderstood what I 
whether the new pier would be sufliciently | stated on a former occasion, I did not say 
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that the Commission of scientific men had 
been appointed since the present Govern- 
ment was formed. In point of fact the 
plan of Lord Dundonald was referred in the 
course of last summer and autumn to a 
Commission of military and scientific per- 
sons; and since that period I have con- 
sulted other persons on the subject. Really, 
as far as I have been able to form an 
opinion, I must say the difficulties of the 
plan appear to increase in proportion as 
the details are considered; and I am not 
prepared to tell my hon. Friend when I 
shall be able to give him an answer. 


MR. LAYARD AND THE LATE CAPTAIN 
CHRISTIE. 

Mr. FERGUS said, he would beg to 
take that opportunity of making a brief 
statement in vindication of the character 
of a gallant officer recently deceased, who 
had been subjected to a great amount of 
unmerited obloquy. A statement was pub- 
licly made by the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury (Mr. Layard) to the effect that ‘ the 
command of the harbour of Balaklava was 


entrusted to Captain Christie, an old gen- 


tleman of seventy years of age—a gallant 
gentleman perhaps, but one unable from 
infirmity to leave his ship often for six or 
eight days together without risk of illness, 
which might endanger his health ;” and 
then the hon. Member for Aylesbury pro- 
ceeded to ask ‘ whether, when suc’: a per- 
son was in command of the harbour of 
Balaklava, it was wonderful that the state 
of things there was such as we knew it 
unfortunately to be ?”” Now, with respect 
to the facts of the case, he (Mr. Fergus) 
begged to say that he had had the honour 
of Captain Christie’s acquaintance for a 
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false information with respect to the man- 
ner in which publie duties were discharged. 
| But no doubt when such a gentleman made 
| a public charge against the character of a 
| public servant, and the incorrectness of his 
statement was pointed out to him, he 
ought to give to his charge a contradiction 
as public as the charge which he had erro- 
;neously made. Now, the statement to 
which he referred was made, he believed, 
‘in the month of February last. Within 
‘four or five days after the statement reach- 
ed the ears of Captain Christie’s relatives, 
to whom it caused the deepest pain, a 
letter which, with the permission of the 
House, he would read, was written to the 
‘hon. Member for Aylesbury. The letter 


' was as follows— 





“ Kingcaussie, Aberdeen, February 26, 1855. 

“ Sir,—I read with much regret your statement 
with regard to Captain Christie. A reference to 
| the Admiralty books will easily show you that 
| Captain Christie entered the service in 1810, 
being then twelve years old. I shall not trouble 

| you with the details of his services, but yu will 
find that he was always regarded as an energetic 
and painstaking officer. His duty lay outside of 
the harbour of Balaklava; he had the command 
of the transport service, and on the 14th of No- 
vember he saved the ship Melbourne in which he 
was, through his own exertions, by cutting away 
the mast. He sent a suggestion three times to 
the officer in charge of the harbour of Balaklava, 
' that the Prince, transport, could not go into the 
harbour as she had only one anchor, but no notice 
was taken of the suggestion, and the Prince was 
lost. You will thus perceive, Sir, that your 
statement has placed an active and meritorious 
officer, of fifty-seven years of age, in the eyes of 
the country in the position of an imbecile dotard. 
| Trusting to your generous character, I cannot 
doubt that you will publicly correct a statement 
so publicly made. Iam sure you will excuse the 

| feelings of a sister in trespassing on your time on 


great number of years, and they had lived ; behalf of an absent brother. 


for a long time in the same neighbourhood. 
He had never known Captain Christie in 


**T have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
*©M, Irvine Bosweuu.” 








his life to be troubled with any complaint, | The statement in that letter, with regard 
and when he left this country for the East to the Prince, was one which he (Mr. 
he was in the fifty-seventh year of his age. | Fergus) believed was perfectly correct, and 
Irrespective of age he was a man of the! would have been corroborated by the un- 
most athletic and vigorous constitution. | fortunate officer had he survived to take 
With respect to the harbour of Balaklava, | his trial for the loss of the Prince. He 
Captain Christic was never appointed to | believed that it would also be confirmed by 
the command there. He never at any|the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
time had the charge of that harbour. His} the late First Lord of the Admiralty. 
orders would not have been obeyed in the | Now, that was not the only letter which 
harbour. The sphere of his duty was/| had been written to the hon. Member for 
outside the harbour. He commanded the | Aylesbury on the subject. Another letter, 
transport service, and where his duty was, | to a similar effect was written to the hon. 
there he was. He (Mr. Fergus) thought Member—and he presumed it reached him 
that every allowance ought to be made for | —by a brother of the gallant officer in the 
a gentleman whose only object was.the| Crimea. A letter was also written to him 
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by the gallant officer himself, couched in 
language which bore truth on the very 
face of it. It was one of the most cour- 
teous and gentlemanly letters that could 
have been written by any man under such 
painful circumstances. Well, those letters 
had been in the possession of the hon. Gen- 
tleman for more than two months—for 
nearly ten weeks. It was an interval of 
anxious suspense to the relatives of the 
gallant officer; but, to the gallant officer 
himself, it was an interval, not of suspense, 
but of anguish. That gallant officer was 
keenly alive to his own professional posi- 
tion. He (Mr. Fergus) used no exag- 
gerated expression when he used the com- 
mon one with regard to the late Captain 
Christie—that his professional reputation 
was dearer to him than his life. The 
statement of the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury bad caused anguish and suffering in 
the mind of that gallant officer which 
years of arduous service could not have 
inflicted. His health broke down, and he 
was now where neither the slander nor the 
praise of this world could reach him. . He 
now would, therefore, beg leave to ask the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury whether he 
received the letters from Captain Christie’s 
relatives, and from the gallant officer him- 
self, and what answer he had to give to 
them ? 

Mr. LAYARD: I really, Sir, feel 
ashamed, at a moment like this, when 
great interests are at stake, and when the 
excitement of the country in regard of this 
war is at its piteh, on account of what has 
taken place in the East, that this House 
should be taken up with questions of this 
kind, involving mere personal matters. I 
ask hon. Gentlemen, and perhaps I should 
say one hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site, whether it is intended to renew to- 
night the unseemly scene which took place 
the other night? [Oh, oh!] Sir, these 
hon. Gentlemen are bringing upon this 
House great discredit. There is a feeling 
gaining ground in this country—[ Cries of 
‘* Question, question.’’] The question is 
the adjournment of this House, I believe. 
[‘* Oh, oh!] I say a feeling is rising up 
in this country that the time of this House 
is trifled with, and that this House is being 
made the arena of personal altercations. 
That feeling is gaining ground, and I 
wara hon, and gallant Gentlemen opposite 
that that feeling may make a more rapid 
and wide progress than they perhaps ima- 
gine. I will-now, Sir, answer the ques- 
tion which the hon. Member has put to 
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me, although, perhaps, that is not a regu- 
lar proceeding in this House, for, if the 
hon. Member had spoken to me before he 
raised this question, I would have given 
him such information as would have ena- 
bled him to place that question before you 
in different terms. In the first place, he 
has, I have no doubt, unintentionally mis- 
quoted my speech altogether. I have re- 
ferred to three or four newspapers—if I 
may be allowed to speak of newspapers in 
this House—and I have compared their 
reports. I do not pretend exactly to re- 
collect the words I used, but in that paper 
which has attacked me the most (The 
Morning Herald), I am stated to have 
said— 

‘* At its head was Captain Christie, a gentle- 
man about seventy years of age, whose health 
was so impaired that he could not leave his ship 
after nightfall without getting a catarrh, and who 
was often five or six days without being able 
to land at Balaklava.” 


I will now read what I am reported in 
The Times to have said :— 

“Who is at the head of the transports at Balak- 
lava? Captain Christie, an old gentleman up- 
wards of seventy years of age; a gallant gentle- 
man, no doubt, but he cannot leave his ship after 
dark for fear of catarrh, which might endanger 
his existence. I know that he is often five or six 
days without being able to land at Balaklava. 
Are you surprised, then, that Balaklava harbour 
should be in the state it was ? 


During the time I was living on board 
the Agamemnon, I had almost daily op- 
portunities of seeing Captain Christie. 
Against his private character I have no- 
thing whatever to say, but he appeared to 
me to be a man about seventy years of 
age, and I frequently heard on high au- 
thority that he was not a man competent 
to fill the position he held. That opinion 
I formed myself very strongly, and I had 
a free right to form it. At that time 
the existence of thousands was dependent 
upon those who were at the head of the 
departments, and, therefore, as a Member 
of Parliament and as an Englishman, I 
had a right to state my opinion as to the 
competency of any man at the head of 
any of the departments. I believe no im- 
partial man, or one not wishing to make 
political capital out of such a matter, would 
venture to say that anything more was to 
be inferred from those remarks than that 
Captain Christie was an old man, too old 
to be at the head of the department over 
which he was placed. I did not know 
whether he was sixty or seventy years of 
age ; but by his appearance I was justified 
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in saying that he was about that age (as I 
might express my opinion of the age of 
any Gentleman in this House, though I 
might be mistaken). A few days after I 
received a letter from Captain Christie’s 
brother, and I hope no man in this House 
is more ready to atone for an error, if I 
believed it to be an error, than I am; but 
when a gentleman out of doors addresses 
a Member of Parliament in an unseemly 
and unbecoming letter, and when he after- 
wards publishes that letter in a newspaper 
I apprehend that the duties of a Member 
of Parliament in the matter cease. Now, 
what was the letter? It opens with a 
statement which is contrary to the fact— 

“If your speech has been correctly reported, I 
have to inform you that you have stated what is 
contrary to fact, and have thereby done what you 
can to injure an absent man.” 

It may be in the recollection of the House 
that at that time there was a change of 
Ministry going on, and there was great 
excitement in the country, and I had net 
an opportunity of making a statement in 
the House, although, after receiving such 
a letter, couched in such terms, I very 
much doubt whether I should have made 
any statement; and then, when I saw 
that letter afterwards published in the 
newspapers, I might fairly believe myself 
absolved from any further notice of it. I 
believe I did afterwards receive a letter, 
whether from that same gentleman or 
from another I cannot say; but I remem- 
ber writing an answer to it, and receiving 
a reply from the gentleman addressed to, 
saying that he was not the person who 
had written it. I have looked among my 
papers for that letter, and I am sorry to 
say I cannot find it. Some time after I 
received a letter from Captain Christie. 
That letter was evidently written under a 
misconception of facts. I have no doubt 
he was informed that I said he was seventy 
years of age. I never said it. The only 
thing I said was that he was unable, from 
the state of his health, to undergo ex- 
posure. The moment I received that let- 
ter, I believe the very day after, I wrote 
a reply, directed to the address of his 
agents, as he requested me to do, in these 
terms :— 

“9, Little Ryder-street, April 17, 1855. 

“ Sir—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note, dated Balaklava, 26th March. I had 
already received a communication from your bro- 
ther on the subject of your age. Had that com- 
munication been worded in a becoming manner, 
I should at once have acknowledged my error in 
the House of Commons; but, as it was not so 
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worded, and as your brother thought fit to pub- 
lish it in a newspaper, I did not consider it in- 
cumbent upon me to take any notice of it. With 
regard to your suffering from disease—such a 
statement was not made by me. I argued that 
a man of your age could not perform the duties 
imposed upon an officer in your position, without 
running the risk of injury to his health. 

“ With regard to your management of the har- 
bour and the shipping in it, that is now the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary inquiry, and I have no 
doubt that if you will inform Mr. Roebuck of 
your arrival in England, he will summon you be- 
fore the committee, and you will then have an 
opportunity of clearing yourself from any impu- 
tation that may have been thrown upon you. 

“1 am sir, your obedient servant. 
“ A. H, Layarp, 
“ Captain Christie.” 


What has become of that letter I do not 
know. I sent it to the address in ques- 
tion, but whether it was forwarded to 
Captain Christie or not I am unable to say. 
Now, Sir, with regard to Captain Chris- 
tie’s position in the harbour of Balaklava, 
I may perhaps refer to the evidence taken 
before the Committee upstairs now that it 
has been laid on the table of the House. 
There is considerable doubt on that sub- 
ject ; the evidence of the witnesses clash 
with regard to Captain Christie’s powers— 
I myself formed an opinion from what I saw, 
and I had a right to do so, and to express 
that opinion. I will refrain from giving any 
personal opinion upon that evidence, but will 
leave the matter to the Committee. But if 
I can ask hon. Gentlemen for any justice 
or fair play, I will ask them whether there 
is one word in that extract which autho- 
rised a court-martial to be held upon Cap- 
tain Christie? Because I said a man was 
about seventy years of age, is that a rea- 
son for trying him by a court-martial ? 
And now I actually find myself charged 
with the murder of Captain Christie! The 
right hon. Gentleman who sits behind me 
(Sir J. Graham) when in the Committee- 
Room the other day, in a tone and manner 
that no one could mistake, and I appeal 
to the other members of the Committee 
to confirm me, when answering a question 
put to him, turned to me, and said, ‘% Cap- 
tain Christie is dead—a broken-hearted 
man.” Yes, it has been well said by a 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, “‘ If you 
want to trust a bad case to good hands, 
go there’’ [pointing to Sir J. Graham]. 
Now, Sir, who is responsible for Captain 
Christie’s trial? What did the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the Committee Captain 
Christie was put on his trial for? Be- 
cause I had said he was an old man? No; 
but because the right hon. Gentleman at 
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the head of the Admiralty thought that 
he might be thought guilty of having been 
the cause of the loss of the Prince, and 
of having landed Turkish troops at Bala- 
klava which he ought to have landed at 
Eupatoria. What have I said on these 
two points? With regard to the loss of 
the Prince, I always felt convinced that 
Captain Christie had nothing to do with 
it. I was there the day after the loss of 
the Prince, and I was told by everybody 
that the Prince could not come into Bala- 
klava. With regard to the landing of the 
Turks at Balaklava instead of at Eupa- 
toria, till the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
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ing the dangers and fighting the battles 
of your country [Oh, oh!]. You may hunt 
me down, but the country will not stand 
it [Oh, oh!]. Hon. Gentlemen may repeat 
their cries, but I warn them again, that 
sooner or later [loud ironical cheers, in 
which the end of the hon. Gentleman's 
sentence was lost.]| Now, again, Sir with 
regard to Captain Christie. No man can 
be more grieved than I am at Captain 
Christie’s death. If I could have given 
anything or done anything to save him, 
I should have done it quite as readily as 
if he had been my nearest relative, but 
I contend that as a Member of Parliament 





J. Graham) stated it before the Com-/I had a right to say he was incompetent 
mittee I never heard a word of it. Cap-/ to hold his position if I thought so; but 
tain Christie was sent to be tried on those I also say that a Member of Parliament 
two issues. Did I raise them? If Cap- | has no right to be exposed to those attacks 
tain Christie has been an ill-treated man, | which have been made upon me now more 
who ill-treated him? It was the First Lord | than once in this House, and which the 
of the Admiralty who listened to those! country believe to have been made for 
matters, which must have come from ano- | party purposes. 

ther source, and which were not imputa-| Mr. FERGUS said, he must beg to 
tions that I had cast upon Captain Christie. explain that the hon. Gentleman had to- 
I may have made a mistake about Cap-/ tally misunderstood his question. The 
tain Christie’s age. But I remember a | letter referred to was not one from Cap- 
very remarkable mistake about the age tain Christie, but from Captain Christie’s 
of a much more important man than Cap-' sister, Mrs. Boswell, which was forwarded 
tain Christie, and I will appeal to the right by himself to the hon. Member on the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 28th of February. 

Disraeli), who corrected that mistake. In| Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, as 
1843, when a revolution took place in ‘a Member of the Sebastopol Committee, I 
Servia, Lord Aberdeen, who was then! feel bound to take some notice of the evi- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, justified to| dence given before that Committee by the 
a certain extent the non-interference of| right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 


this country and the carrying out of the 
Russian policy in Servia, on the ground 
that the prince who was then upon the 
throne was a young man who had been 
taken from obscurity and had no claim to 
the position he held. The right hon. | 
Gentleman then pointed out that that 
young prince was somewhere about forty 
years of age. That was a question in- 
volving great interests, but was Lord 
Aberdeen attacked, or was he ever ac- 
eused as I have been for party purposes. 
But when I made a mistake, at once you 
attack me upon such a matter. I admit 
my mistake about the age; but if you 
think that by crushing me—crush me you 
may, for I am a poor man, and have no 
weight in this House—you may succeed in 
that, but you will not crush the cause with 
which I am identified. You are here and 
shout me down because | attack a system, 
by which you, hon. and gallant Members, 
rise in the ranks of the army and sit in 
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lisle (Sir James Graham). I must say I 
never heard a more unfair representation 
of that evidence than that which has been 
given by the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
(Mr. Layard). The hon. Member had 
heard the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Graham) allude to the then supposed death 
of Captain Christie, for it had not yet been 
ascertained, and the right hon. Gentleman, 
with a depth of feeling which I think did 
him honour, said that he believed at that 
moment that Captain Christie was a dead 
man from a broken heart. I heard no 
more from the right hon. Gentleman than 
what a man of good feeling would have 
said, who was giving evidence with refer- 
ence to Captain Christie at a moment of 
such melancholy interest. I cannot re- 
frain from adding my very deep regret at 
the course which the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury has taken upon this subject. 
The hon. Member says this matter is 
brought forward for party purposes, and 
that there is an endeavour to crush him. 
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Let me, however, tell him that if he is| Well, I hope and believe that no Member 
crushed, he will have crushed himself. | of this House really wishes to lay himself 
He will crush himself, as any man will | open to the charge to which I am refer- 
crush himself, who brings forward these | ring. But the hon. Member below me 
loose charges against public servants, un-| (Mr. Layard), to my mind—and, I think, 
der circumstances which prevent his sub-| if other hon. Members will look at the 
stantiating those charges. The hon. Gen-| facts apart from any previous matters, 
tleman is a man of great ability. He isa they will come to the same conclusion— 
man able to do good service, and I hope has committed, in the first place, no fault, 








he will do good service; but if anything | 


will prevent his rendering good service, it 
will be the want of precision and the want 


and in the subsequent part of these trans- 
actions has just done what any one of us 
would, probably, have done under the 


of care with which he ventures upon these | Same circumstances. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Well, 


charges. How does this matter stand now 
about Captain Christie? To an officer, 
his professional character is everything. 
The hon. Gentleman comes down and 
says, in reference to one officer, that he is 
seventy years of age, and too old for ser- 
vice, being unable to leave his vessel for 
six or seven days at a time for fear of 
catching a catarrh, and that he is unable 
to perform public service. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then receives letters both from the 
sister and from the brother of Captain 
Christie. He receives that touching letter 
from Mrs. Boswell which has been read 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the county of Fife (Mr. Fergus), who so 
ably brought forward this matter. He 
receives a letter also from the brother. 
Last of all, he receives a letter from Cap- 
tain Christie himself, after receiving which 
I confess I should have thought that no 
man of honour could have done less than 
acknowledge his error. I regret the hon. 
Gentleman did not feel, after receiving 
that letter, pointing out and correcting the 
errors into which he had fallen, that his 
only course was to have frankly acknow- 
ledged in the House the errors into which 
he had fallen. I take the course I am 
now taking with great regret; I speak 
without any hostile feelings in the matter ; 
but I am sure the hon. Gentleman’s best 
friends will agree with me in saying, that 
the hon. Member will best consult his own 
public character by not making charges 
which he cannot substantiate. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I am afraid, Sir, the 
unpleasantness which took place a week 
or two ago has very much tinged the cha- 
racter of the discussion to-night. I have 
now been a Member of this House a con- 
siderable number of years, and have seen 
many personal altereations occur in it; 
but I must say that I have never before 
to-night witnessed anything whieh bore 
the character of the ungenerous treatment 
of one of its Members. [‘*No, no!’’] 





let us see whether it be so or not. I want 
to ask whether any Member of this House 
is to be charged with some grave offence if 
he states here that a certain person at the 
head of an important public department is 
about seventy years of age, and appears to 
be much too old for such a position? Why, 
I could point to two Members of this 
House in the same profession, I believe, 
as that to which Captain Christie belonged, 
and I undertake to say that any Gentle- 
man who merely looks at them will think 
that the younger of the two is at least 
five years older than the other. There- 
fore, I say that a mistake as to age is one 
that any man may make. Besides, the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury had seen Cap- 
tain Christie, and we have not, and he 
thought him a man of about seventy ; and, 
therefore, in a speech which he made in 
this House, when he was excited by what 
he had witnessed at Balaklava, and when 
we also were excited by the news we had 
heard from the Crimea, he expressed this 
opinion as to Captain Christie’s time of 
life. But now, what was the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s conduct afterwards? The very 
moment he received a letter from Captain 
Christie himself he wrote to his agent, 
according to that officer’s request, in lan- 
guage of a very frank and open character, 
Now, what would have been thought ot 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury if he had 
come down to the House the very day 
after he received this letter, and begged it 
to note that, whereas he had some time 
before made a statement representing an 
officer’s age to be about seventy, he found, 
by a letter from the officer himself, that 
he was only sixty? Why, he would have 
been met with a universal laugh, and the 
whole thing would have been at an end. 
I consider that the hon. Gentleman, in the_ 
whole of this matter, has only done what 
any man may rightly do if he really thinks 
that the head of a public department is a 
man who is incompetent for the discharge 
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of his duty. Nobody charges the hon. | an impression that an unfit person had been 
Member with having a personal hostility | appointed, at a crisis of public affairs, to fill 
to Captain Christie—nobody either here a most important situation. I have said, 
or out of doors has dared to make any Sir, that this matter deeply grieved me. 
such imputation, and, therefore, when hon. | My only fear is, that I have yielded some- 
Gentlemen make statements from what what too much to clamour with regard to 
they believe to be their public duty, what this officer. I ordered an inquiry to be in- 
is to become of every Member of this stituted—after that debate to which I have 
House if there is to be a weekly hunt, alluded—by the Commander in Chief on 
regularly every Friday evening, upon the the naval station, as to whether, in his 
Motion that the House adjourn till Mon- opinion, Captain Christie had effectively 
day? I believe that the House, if it re- and well discharged the duties of the sta- 
flects for a moment, will come to the con- tion to which he had been appointed. 
clusion that it has treated the hon. Member | Two faults were alleged against him, and 
for Aylesbury with rather less than its only two, to the best of my recollection, 
characteristic generosity and fairness; and, | with respect to the manner in which he 
for that reason, I have risen on this ocea- | had performed his duties. The first re- 
sion, however reluctantly, to say a word lated to the discretion exercised by him 
on behalf of my hon. Friend. with reference to the transports outside 
Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I am, Sir,\the harbour, on the day of the heavy 
extremely anxious that this discussion, | storm, on the 14th of November; and 
which is of a most painful character, | incidentally another question arose, whe- 
should not be unnecessarily prolonged. | ther Captain Christie had rot made a 
But I must say that it is not the character | serious mistake with reference to order- 
of the hon. Member for Aylesbury which is | ing a portion of the Turkish troops, bound 
now at stake, but a debt of justice which | from Varna to the Crimea, to go to Bala- 
is due to the memory of a gallant man. | klava instead of Eupatoria, Having re- 
And, Sir, I beg leave to state that no} ceived that answer to my inquiry, instead 
transaction has for a long time given me of handing over Captain Christie to the 
such acute and deep pain as this very | | Committee on which the hon. Gentleman 
transaction we are now discussing, for it | sits, and over which the hon. and learned 
is no longer possible to render a tribute of Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) pre- 
justice which might soothe the feelings of | sides, I thought that it was more just, 
a gallant man now no more; but still there | and on the whole infinitely better, to sub- 
is a debt of justice due to his relatives, | mit the conduct of the gallant officer to 
who feel the ‘greatest interest in all that | the constituted tribunal of his brother 
happens. 1, Sir, am responsible, and alone | officers; and that they should investigate 
responsible for the original appointment of | the charges, and pronounce an opinion 
Captain Christie. He was unknown to me upon his professional conduct, rather than 
except by reputation. He bore a high and! it should be submitted to the ordeal de- 
spotless character in his own gallant pro- | sired by the hon. Member for Aylesbury. 
fession. He had served well and honour-| To that extent, Sir, I am responsible. I 
ably, and he was recommended to me as | did order Captain Christie not to return to 
competent for the situation to which I ap-| England, but that he should be tried by 
pointed him. I believe the first serious | the court-martial to which I have referred. 
question raised with respect to his ecompe-| Aad here, Sir, is a point which deeply 
tency was raised in this House by the hon. | grieves me. I had reason to believe that 
Member for Aylesbury. Certainly, Sir, I | the cireumstance of being superseded, and 
shall not attempt to give evidence as to the | being ordered to be tried, coupled with the 
precise words used by the hon. Member on | accusations which had been made in this 
that occasion ; but it will be in the reco!-| House so disparaging to the character of 
lection of the House that the allusions to| Captain Christie, really, as I said before 
Captain Christie were very disparaging— | the Committee, broke the heart of that 
that he was an old man, and a sickly man. | gallant man, and I do believe that his 
[‘**No,no!”’] I understood the hon. Mem-| death has been the consequence of the 
ber to say he was so liable to catarrh as to} cireumstances to which I have already 
be unable to leave his ship for many days | adverted. Now, Sir, the hon. Member 
consecutively, and I leave it to the House | for Aylesbury says that when he receives 
to judge whether the tone and substance of }a letter from the brother of an absent 
what the hon. Member said did not leave | officer, stating the circumstances very mi- 
Mr. Bright 
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nutely about the age of that officer — 
that when he receives a letter from a 
brother, stating that assertions made by 
the hon. Member were contrary to the 
fact, and were injurious to the character 
of an absent man, if he considers that the 
terms of that letter are offensive, he is 
thereby relieved from the duty of doing jus- 
tice to the party accused. I appeal, Sir, 
to the House whether that is not a most 
dangerous doctrine. I cannot believe that 
the hon, Gentleman upon reflection will 
adhere to it. Then with respect to what 
fell from me before the Committee. I sin- 
cerely thank the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir J. Pakington) for doing me jus- 
tice with respect to my conduct before the 
Sebastopol Committee. I brought charges 
against no one. I have already told the 
House what my feelings were with refer- 
ence to Captain Christie. I certainly did 
look the hon. Member for Aylesbury stead- 
ily in the face when I gave the answer 
that I did, and I still believe that what that 
hon. Member said in this House was unjust 
to that gentleman, and was inaccurate. I 
believe it has had the worst effect, both 
upon the health of that gallant officer and 
upon his feelings while he was yet alive; 
and I think that the lesson ought not to 
be thrown away with reference to future 
charges and future conduct, but that in 
future allegations deeply affecting the ho- 
nour and character of absent men shall not 
be brought forward upon light grounds, 
and that when inaccuracies shall have been 
proved, there shall be no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging them. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, as the Chairman 
of the Sebastopol Committee, and as this 
matter is one to which I have paid a good 
deal of attention, I trust the House will 
excuse me if I venture to make a few 
observations with reference to it. I think 
there is something which calls for remark 
in what has been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham). The right hon. Gentleman says 
that the first time he heard any imputa- 
tion against Captain Christie was when 
the charge was made in this House by 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury. The 
word ‘‘charge”’ has been used. The 
statement was that Captaia Christie was a 
man, in the belief of the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, about seventy years of age, 
and that he was incapable, therefore, as 
the hon. Member knew him and saw him, 
of adequately performing his duty. Here- 
upon, as the hon. Member says, the right 
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hon. Gentleman thought fit to desire an in- 
quiry, and the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self says he desired an inquiry to take 
place into the conduct of Captain Christie. 
In consequence of this inquiry, two cir- 
cumstances came to his knowledge, which 
he considered of so grave a character that 
he ordered Captain Christie to be super- 
seded and tried by a court-martial. These 
two circumstances were not mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury. Now, 
the first charge is, that Captain Christie, 
by his misconduct, conduced—that, I be- 
lieve, is the word—to the loss of the 
Prince ; and the second is, that instead of 
sending the Turkish troops to Eupatoria, 
he sent them to Balaklava. These two 
circumstances, in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, were of so grave a cha- 
racter that he thereupon superseded Cap- 
tain Christie, and ordered a court-martial 
to be held upon his conduct. Then, says 
the right hon. Baronet, when I gave my 
evidence before the Sebastopol Committee, 
I did fix my eye upon the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury. However, he proves 
distinctly that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) 
was mistaken. The right hon. Baronet 
thought as I thought, being wholly uncon- 
nected with the matter, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) was merely 
giving an effective statement of a fact; 
but the right hon. Gentleman himself says 
he was giving a significant statement— 
that he intended to communicate to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Aylesbury 
his opinion on. the subject. That opinion 
was, that Captain Christie had died of a 
broken heart in consequence of the conduct 
of the hon. Member for Aylesbury. Now, 
what did the right hon. Gentleman say ? 
That Captain Christie died of a broken 
heart. Why did he die of a broken heart ? 
Because he was superseded in order to be 
tried by a court-martial. Who was the 
cause of his supercession? and who ordered 
him to be tried by a court-martial? That 
circumstance did not arise out of the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Aylesbury. 
The hon. Member’s statement was, that he 
was an old man. Now, I never heard that 
such a statement was considered a charge. 
That is a condition to which we are all hast- 
ening. Surely, it becomes the generosity of 
this House, before it visits its displeasure on 
the head of any one person, duly to con- 
sider the case. What is the case? What 
is the imputation against the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury? Why, that he has said 
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Captain Christie was seventy years old, 
and that he was decrepit. [‘‘ No, no!” 
He did not use that word, but I think he 
implied that from his age he was incapable 
of discharging his duties. Judging the 
man from his appearance, he said, ‘‘I 
think that man is unfit to perform the 
heavy duties of his office.” This is the 
sum total of the statement of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury. It is then said 
that he received letters which he did not 
answer. The hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury says that he is wholly ignorant of a 
letter from the sister of Captain Christie. 
[‘* No, no!’’] Thehon. Member tells me 
so. He received a letter from the brother 
of Captain Christie, but he says that he 
considered the opening statement in that 
letter so disparaging that, seeing it in 
print, he did not think that it called for 
any answer. To the letter of Captain 
Christie he says that he did send an an- 
swer. All that he was called upon to 
retract was, that he made a statement of 
the age of Captain Christie which was in- 
correct. It is surely not for the House to 
visit the hon. Member with the sort of 
displeasure which it has manifested. That 
displeasure would not be more severe if 
the hon. Member had done something 
which called for censure as a dishonourable 
act. [‘*No, no!’’] Hon. Gentlemen may 
dissent from me in this matter, but if a 
statement respecting age is considered a 
dishonourable act, it certainly does not 
meet my view of a dishonourable act. I 
think Captain Christie was deeply wounded 
by that which has occurred, but for that 
whieh has oceurred I hold the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle responsi- 
ble, and not the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury. The fact of his having been super- 
seded and called to a court-martial struck 
deeply into the heart of Captain Christie, 
and for those acts I hold the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle responsi- 
ble. There is one other subject which the 
right hon. Gentleman mentioned, and I 
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tion to them. I am sure that the right 


]| hon. Gentleman opposite will bear me out 


in this statement. [Sir J. PakIneTOoN : 
Hear, hear!] On this account I think 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) 
need not have been afraid of submitting 
Captain Christie to that ordeal of the 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
has himself passed through that ordeal, 
and I do not think he has suffered much 
from it. 

ApmiraL BERKELEY said, he hoped 
the House would allow him to do justice, 
in a few words, to the memory of a gallant 
officer. The hon. Member for Aylesbury, 
as a Member of Parliament, claimed to be 
a judge of the qualifications of naval officers 
to command in responsible situations such 
as that which Captain Christie had filled. 
Ile (Admiral Berkeley) had, not only in 
common with that hon. Member, the cha- 
racter of a Member of Parliament, and 
an Englishman, but he had also the cha- 
racter of a man who had served his coun- 
try in the naval profession for a great 
number of years, and might be allowed, 
therefore, to be as good a judge of the 
qualifications of naval officers as the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J.Graham) had taken the 
responsibility of the appointment of Cap- 
tain Christie on himself—as he presided 
over the Board he could have put his veto 
on the appointment, or not—but the right 
hon. Baronet had appealed to every mem- 
ber of the Board before appointing Captain 
Christie, and had reminded them in the 
strongest terms of the station to whieh 
they were about to appoint that officer, 
and said that they wonld be answerable 
if they received for it an unfit person; and 
he (Admiral Berkeley) was willing to share 
any responsibility which might attach to the 
Board of Admiralty for the appointment 





of Captain Christie. There was no man 


;more anxious or more desirous of the 
; court-martial than was Captain Christie 


himself. Then let it not be said that in a 





think it my duty to make this statement | case where blame was cast upon an officer 
on behalf of the hon. Member for Ayles-| that the right hon. Baronet, in following 
bury. The right hon. Gentleman said he | the rules of the service, was in any sort of 
was unwilling to subject Captain Christie way the cause of the death of Captain 
to the ordeal which the hon. Member for | Christie, but rather let those who had 
Aylesbury desired. Now, there have been | maligned him behind his back look upon 
noble Lords and others examined before the themselves as the cause. The question 
Committee with whom the hon. Member before the House was, why did not the 
for Aylesbury has been brought into con-, hon. Member for Aylesbury, when called 
tact—I will use that mode of expression— upon by the touching letter from the sister 
and the hon. Member for Aylesbury has | of Captain Christie, do that which every 
carefully abstained from putting a ques-| hon. Member would have done—sent an 
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immediate answer avd relieved her mind. 
He could only say, that with regard to all 
naval appointments, the greatest care had 
been taken by the Board of Admiralty 
that none but efficient officers should be 
sent out, and he was sure that if any man, 
not prejudiced or determined to condemn, 
had looked at Captain Christie, that he 
would have rather thought him to be 
forty-five than seventy years of age. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that during the de- 
bate two facts had come out, the first was, 
that the hon. Member for Aylesbury had 
never made a charge of any kind against 
Captain Christie; and the second was, 
that when the hon. Member had, as had 
been said, spoken of that officer in a de- 
preciating tone, the First Lord of the Ad- 


miralty, who believed him competent, had | 
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vice of Russia. It was important that a 
decision should at once be arrived at with 
regard to the footing upon which these 
Poles were to be placed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in re- 
ply to the hon. Gentleman, that the state 
of the question was this—a certain number 
of Polish and Russian prisoners had been 
taken in the course of the war. The 
Polish prisoners expressed a strong desire 
to join a legion of Poles that was being 
formed under a Polish commander named 
Czartoryski, to act in the Turkish service. 
They were sent out at the expense of the 
British Government, and were at the same 
furnished with arms. They were to be 
enrolled in the Turkish service as a corps 
called by a name which certainly did not 
convey the idea of any distinct nationality. 


never had the proper feeling on that occa-| Their banner was to be the Cross and 


sion to defend that officer. 


So far from | the Crescent, to mark the combination of 


doing this, he took credit to himself, as the arms of the two countries. With those 
did also the right hon. Baronet (Sir J.| Polish prisoners there also went out a 


Graham), that they were about to super- | 


certain number of Polish emigrants from 


sede Captain Christie and to subject him this country, who were desirous to enter 


to the ordeal of a court-martial. 


He re- into the same service. 


Every man went 


gretted that on a former occasion the hon. lof his own accord ; and, as they would all 


Member for Aylesbury, relying no doubt 
on information received on military autho- 
rity, had fallen into some inaccuracies ; 
and, had he been aware of what the hon. 
Member was about to have stated on that 
occasion, he could have told him that in 
the case of one of those officers the rules 
of the service had been complied with. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would not be 
deterred from the course he was pursuing 
in exposing the monstrous abuses of our 
military system by sneers and clamour, for 
he might be assured that if he persisted in 
it he would be supported by the country. 
Having had a notice upon the paper for 
two successive weeks, he would take this 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
First Lord of the Treasury to the subject 
to which it referred—it was, indeed, prin- 
cipally for this purpose that he had risen. 
A short time since 300 or 400 Poles had 
sailed in our transports from one of our 
harbours, armed and equipped for service 
against Russia. He wished to know whe- 
ther those Poles were to be incorporated 
in the Foreign Legion now being raised in 
Turkey, or whether they were to form a 
separate legion, and to be commanded by 
their own officers ? He had already strong- 
ly advocated the latter course, for the mo- 
ment the Polish standard was raised in the 
Crimea it would no doubt be joined by a 
large number of the Poles now in the ser- 





be engaged in the Turkish service, it 
would rest with the Turkish Government 
to determine how and where they were to 
be employed. 

Subject dropped. 


THE PRACTICAL CLASS AT WOOLWICII. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he wished to eall 
the attention of the House to certain cir- 
cumstances connected with the recent no- 
minations and appointments to the prac- 
tical class at Woolwich. He considered a 
great injury had been done to the public 
service, and an act of injustice passed 
upon the University which he had the ho- 
nour to represent. It appeared that, in 
consequence of the great want of artillery 
officers, a syllabus was prepared by Colonel 
Portlock, under the approbation of the Lieu- 
tenant General of the Ordnance. In this 
syllabus certain schools were requested to 
send forward the names of select students, 
thirty of whom were to be admitted into 
the practical class at Woolwich, without 
having gone through the theoretical class. 
Upon this the University of Dublin had 
acted, and a certain number of young men 
in the school of practical engineering, at- 
tached to the University, were invited to 
attend an examination. They were put” 
through a severe examination, conducted 
by professors of the University. Amongst 
them were seven of superior merit, and 
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the names of the seven, together with 
those of two others who had already ob- 
tained diplomas in engineering, were for- 
warded to the authorities at Woolwich. 
This was agreed to at a special board held 
on the Ist of March. On the 6th of 
March an answer was received by the Pro- 
vost from the Ordnance Board, to the fol- 
lowing effect— 

“ Sir—I am directed by the Board of Ordnance 
to inform you that a communication has been 
received from you recommending nine gentlemen 
for direct appointment to the practical class, 
Woolwich, and I have the honour to inform you 
that the gentlemen are already appointed for the 
next nomination, which takes place to-morrow, 
the 6th instant. As nineteen is the limit of age, 
the gentlemen whom you have recommended are 
not eligible. And I have also the honour to in- 
form you that it is not the intention of the Board 
of Ordnance to throw open the appointments at 
Woolwich to the best answerers at a mere mathe- 
matical examination.” 

Upon this a request was made by the au- 
thorities of the University, on the 8th or 9th 
of March, that the names sent up by them 
might be taken into consideration on the 
next batch of appointments. It was not, 
until the 29th that a refusal was received | 
and the thirty appointments were all filled | 
up. With respect to the ages, it appeared | 
that three of those sent up from Dublin 
were under twenty years of age. The fol- 
lowing was the manner in which the thirty 
places had been filled. Twelve of the thirty 
were persons of superior merit, and eighteen 
of them had no engineering qualifications 
whatever, but obtained their direct appoint- 
ment by private influence. It so happened 
that two of the number thus appointed 
were from Dublin, and one of them had 
retired after the first day from the examin- 
ation by which the qualifications of the | 
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the Board of Ordnance any intentional act 
of injustice towards the applicants from 
Trinity College, Dublin, but, certainly, the 
effect of the invitation which that Board 
had held out was to produce great disap- 
pointment to those who had undergone the 
examinations at that College. 

Mr. MONSELL said, in answer to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he had 
only to say that the Board of Ordnance 
had nothing whatever to do with regard to 
the regulations respecting the appoint- 
ments to which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred. Those regula- 
tions altogether rested with the Master 
General of the Ordnance. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had rather incon- 
veniently mixed up two very separate ques- 
tions. The first question was, whether the 
existing system of appointment was good 
or not ; and the second question was, had 
that system been fairly carried out? With 
regard to the first question, he (Mr. Mon- 
sell) admitted that it was one of great im- 
portance, and well worthy the consider- 
ation of the House. Still, the real ques- 
tion the House had now to consider was, 
not whether the principle which had exist- 
ed for so long a time at the Woolwich 
Academy was a good one or not, but whe- 
ther it had been rightly and fairly applied 
in the present instance. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had fairly stated 
that he did not accuse any of the authori- 
ties with having acted unfairly, because it 
had been admitted that those authorities 
made the nominations, not upon the ground 
of merit, but merely in accordance with a 
system long established. At the same 
time, he believed that every care was taken 
that the young men who were nominated 





persons sent up from the University of| should be fitted to the situation to which 
Dublin were tested. He, therefore, con- | they were appointed, although it was not 
tended that the University of Dublin and’ pretended that they were selected because 
other places which had acted in reliance | they were the fittest persons for the situa- 
upon the syllabus of Colonel Portlock had | tion. 

been dealt with unfairly, that the interests} Mr. WHITESIDE said, he could not 
of the public service had not been con-' help remarking upon the answer which 
sulted, and that the very merit of the per- | the hon. Gentleman had given to the com- 
sons so selected was an obstacle, and not | plaint of his right hon. and learned Friend 
an assistance to their advancement. As| (Mr. Napier)— namely, that whatever 
regarded the matter of age, the regulation | might be the abuse in the system at the 


required that the candidates must be above | 
seventeen, and under twenty years of age. 


Woolwich Academy, it was not his business 
to inquire into or explain. A scholastic 


Now, it so happened that out of the seven | and scientific man at Woolwich College 

that were selected and arranged in order; had drawn up a syllabus, in which was 

of merit there were two who were nineteen | pointed out what were the sciences re- 

years of age, and one who was eighteen! quired to be known by candidates eligible 

years of age, but they were all three re-| for appointment under the Board of Ord- 

jected. Of course he did not impute to| nance. A copy of that syllabus came to 
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the hands of the Provost of the University 
of Dublin. The consequence was, that 
the young men belonging to that University 
who had been initiated in mathematics, 
arts, and sciences, turned their attention 
at once to the engineering class. The 
Board of Ordnance had said that, if they 
thought fit to ask the authorities of the 
University to recommend them to the au- 
thorities at Woolwich, they should be con- 
sidered eligible for appointment without 
being required to submit to any subsequent 
examination. Several young men accord- 
ingly submitted themselves to be examined 
by the authorities of Trinity College, and, 
having successfully passed their examina- 
tion, they were recommended by the Pro- 
vost to the Board of Ordnance at Woolwich. 
No less than seven young men came to 
Woolwich, but every one of them was re- 
jected. These persons had been approved 
of on the sole ground of merit; and the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman the Clerk of 
the Ordnance was, that merit was not re- 
cognised by the Board of Ordnance. Such 
was the candid avowal of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and yet surprise was expressed that 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Lay- 
ard) should bring forward a Motion con- 
demnatory of the present system by which 
Government appointments were made. 
Was it not astonishing that no better an- 
swer should be given to the statement of 
his right hon. and learned Friend than 
that the usual course had been followed ? 
But the truth was that this vicious system 
of nomination had always pervaded the 
public service, and would continue to do so 
until, by repeated discussion and agitation, 
both in and out of that House, a remedy 
was finally foreed upon the Government. 
Meanwhile, these questions would be con- 
tinually brought forward, though it could 
hardly be expected that every complaint 
would be met with the same candid avowal 
as that which the hon. Member had made 
in the present instance. 

Mr. HARCOURT VERNON said, that 
he had that day had a conversation with a 
brother of his, an officer in the Artillery, 
who had some reputation in his corps for 
scientific pursuits, and he stated to him 
that no one had, for many years, done so 
much for or rendered such important service 
to his, the Ordnance, department as the 
hon. Gentleman who now held the office of 
clerk, who had promoted scientific institu- 
tions by every means in his power. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he begged it 
to be distinctly understood that he had 
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made no charge whatever against the 
Clerk of the Ordnance. 

Mr. V. SCULLY said, he was strongly 
in favour of a public instead of a private 
examination. Until there was a public 
examination, Irishmen would not get fair 
play. At present not one-tenth of the 
Irishmen who were entitled to promotion 
received it, because the examinations were 
not public. There was not a single Cabi- 
net Minister who was an Irishman. It 
had been stated, that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government was an Irish- 
man. He (Mr. Scully) had put this ques- 
tion in a letter addressed to the noble 
Lord. The answer to that letter he would 
not read, for a reason which he had given 
on a previous occasion. The noble Lord 
bore an Irish title, and was the owner of 
Irish property ; but he felt very sorry that 
he could not claim the noble Lord as a 
countryman, although he was clever enough 
to be an Irishman. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: The noble 
Lord the Member for Portsmouth (Vis- 
count Monck) is an Irishman. 

Mr. V. SCULLY: I said a Cabinet 
Minister. The hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth is not a Cabinet Minister. [Sir J. 
GraHaM: The Clerk of the Ordnance. ] 
I beg to remind the right hon. Baronet 
that I am not speaking of Members of the 
Government merely, but of Cabinet Minis- 
ters; and I repeat there is not one of them 
an Irishman. Reverting, however, to the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Whiteside), I feel quite certain 
that to insure the due reward of merit, 
there ought to be public examinations. 

Cotonen DUNNE said, he wished to 
know what was the requisite test of effi- 
ciency for the artillery service—what were 
the necessary qualifications, and on what 
ground the selections were made ? 

Subject dropped. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL— 

ADJOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to be made 
to Question [10th May], ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” and 
which Amendment was to leave out from 
the word ‘“‘ That’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘it be an 
Instruction to the Committee to divide the 
Bill into two Bills.” d 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
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Debate resumed. 

Tue Eart or DALKEITH said, he 
should support the Amendment, for the Bill 
was strongly objected to by the landed pro- 
prietors of Scotland, chiefly on the ground 
that it would destroy a system which had 
proved itself highly beneficial during a 
period of centuries. He opposed the 
measure, not from any party or political 
motives, but because he was convinced 
that it would not be for the advantage of 
the country, and that it would not promote 
the cause of education so much as its 
friends believed it would. The landed 
proprietors of Scotland were not opposed 
to education, but on the contrary would 
give their best support to any scheme that 
would in a proper way effect that object. 
They objected, however, to the overthrow 
of the present well-tried system, and they 
were opposed to a plan which excluded re- 
ligious teaching from the schools. He 
thought that the present was a good sys- 
tem, though he considered that it might 
be rendered more efficient; but if they 
separated these schools from the Church, 
it could not be expected that the ministers 
of religion would give up their time, and 
pay the same attention as heretofore to 
the course of instruction. He thought 
that if the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate were disposed to make some 
concessions, he would find hon. Members, 
now opposed to this Bill, ready to go hand 
and hand with him in his endeavours to 
extend the system of education. 

Mr. COWAN said, that the objection 
to this Bill was based upon religious 
grounds; but the school system which at 
present existed in the large towns of Scot- 
land, and which it was proposed to extend 
to the rural districts, did not reject the 
elements of religious instruction. He 
thought Scotch Members had most reason 
to lament the effects of the present system 
in the rural districts of Scotland. He 
wished the system of education pursued 
throughout the country was as efficient as 
it was in the city which he had the honour 
to represent. Some hon. Gentleman had 
alluded to the way in which the educational 
system now in Scotland worked in the 


rural districts, and spoke in high terms of | 


its suecess. He would make a proposal 
to those hon. Gentlemen. He believed 


the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- | 
ment was about to give them a week’s. 
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so highly of the present system would join 
him) to go into a Select Committee, with 
fourteen others, and examine into and re- 
port upon the actual position of the educa- 
tional system in the rural parts of Scot- 
land. He fully admitted the importance 
of having some guarantee for the religious 
and moral character of school teachers ; 
but he doubted very much whether the 
test now in operation in Scotland afforded 
that test. A Return made twenty years 
ago showed that out of sixty-five school- 
masters who had been deprived of their 
office, the great proportion of their depri- 
vations were made in consequence of habi- 
tual drunkenness or gross immorality, and 
he was very much afraid matters in that 
respect had mended but little in modern 
times. How, then, could it be said that 
the existing test was sufficiently effective 
or the best calculated to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was intended. He 
was anxious to see a searching system of 
inspection established over the schools of 
Scotland, which should not only ensure 
learning in the teacher, and ability to im- 
part that learning to others, but also some 
guarantee for his moral and religious cha- 
racter. That system of inspection, he be- 
lieved, would be created by this Bill. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Elginshire (Mr. C. Bruce) in the vast be- 
nefits which had been conferred, on that 
part of Scotland with which the hon. Gen- 
tleman was connected, by the Dick be- 
quest, and it showed in the strongest light 
the good which might be effected through- 
out the country by a similar general sys- 
tem of inspection, carried out under the 
auspices of the Government. He believed 
that such a system would give a great 
stimulus to education. In 1847, the 
teachers who obtained those certificates in 
connection with the Established Church 
numbered thirty-one—in the Free Church, 
182. The number of female teachers in 
connection with the Established Church 
who obtained these certificates was thirty- 
five, while the number in the Free Church 
was eighty-four. There was nearly a si- 
milar proportion in the year which had 
last closed, but he would not trouble the 
House with details. When it was remem- 
bered that the Free Church had reared 
more than 500 schools, he thought hon. 
Members would agree that justice should 
be done. Instead of wishing to divide 


holiday. Now he (Mr. Cowan) for one, | parties, he and those with whom he acted 


had no objection to spend that week (if 
some of those hon. Gentlemen who thought 


desired to bind up all parties and to heal 
all the differences that existed. He thought 
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there was nothing that might be more safely | hitherto in use in the parochial and other 
left to the decision of the people of Scot-| schools of Scotland was consonant to the 
land than this question of education. He | opinions and the religious profession of the 
believed that this measure was likely to great body of the people. But, supposing 
raise the status of the great mass of the this to be a sufficiently accurate indication 
people of Scotland, and he trusted that of the nature of the religious instruction 
during its discussion such a spirit of conci- | to be given, until some trial was made of 
liation and concession would be manifested the working of the machinery of a Board 
as would render it a blessing to the country. | of Education and the proposed school 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, committees, on this very point of religious 
he wished to explain the grounds upon | instruction—and for such a trial there was 
which he was opposed to this Bill. The | a wide and unoccupied field in the towns 
professed object of the Bill was to take | and other populous districts of Scotland— 
advantage of the great preponderance of he was not prepared to give up the security 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, to establish | at present afforded by the superintendence 
an extended system of national, religious, ‘of the Established Church for the main- 
and unsectarian education. Considering, | tenance not only of Presbyterian teaching 
however, that there was in Scotland | itself, but also of the religious character of 
already a very perfect system, so far as it the teachers of those schools. Was it, he 
went, before assenting to subvert the pre- | would ask, politic, therefore, for the sake 
sent parochial schools, and to accept of | of so imperfect and unsatisfactory a mea- 
this new scheme, they should be satisfied sure to destroy a system which had work- 
that the measure before the House was | ed satisfactorily for nearly 300 years, and 
what it professed to be, and would effect to which a charge of sectarian teaching 
what it proposed to do. No doubt the | could not with fairness be imputed? There 
withdrawal, in the Bill of this year, of the | were some provisions in the Bill, such as 
denominational clause gave the measure a | those for increasing the salaries of the 
greater claim to be considered a national schoolmasters, facilitating their removal 
system—at least its principle was more | when proved to be incompetent, and the 
intelligible—though at the same time it was appointment of Government inspectors, 





imperfect in its comprehensiveness, as re- 
garded the non-Presbyterian portion of the 
community. He could not see how Episco- 
palians and Roman Catholics, who would 
be taxed as well as their Presbyterian 
neighbours by this Bill, were to be con- 
vineed of its unsectarian and universal 
character. Then, as to whether the Bill 
was a religious Bill or not, the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, with a view, it 
appeared to him, of propitiating that por- 
tion of the Presbyterian body who held 
voluntary principles, and were opposed to 
all application of the revenues of the 
State for providing religious instruction, 
left that question in the same state of un- 





which must meet every one’s approval ; 
but that, he considered, was not the fitting 
occasion for entering upon those details, 
The mode in which the question of reli- 
gious instruction was dealt with, the want 
of adequate security for the religious cha- 
racter of the teacher, and the proposed 
severance of the connection at present sub- 
sisting between the Established Church 
and the parish shools, were sufficient of 
themselves to induce him to oppose the 
measure, and he, for one, could be no 
party to the overthrow of institutions 
which had done so much for the cause of 
education in Scotland, and to the value of 
which the heritors of Scotland last yeat so 


certainty and ambiguity as last year. If| readily bore their testimony. Believing 
his system was to be Presbyterian, why the proposal of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
did he not acknowledge the Westminster | ber for Elgin (Mr. C. Bruce) to divide this 
Confession of Faith, the Shorter Cate-| measure into two parts, quite as well cal- 
chism, and the Holy Scriptures, to be the culated to provide for that extension and 
foundation of the religious instruction to improvement of education in Scotland, 
be given in the schools, and make subserip- | which was the avowed object of this Bill, 
tion to these standards of Presbyterianism he should support his Amendment. 

an ostensible guarantee for the religious} Mr. MACKIE said, he was of opinion 
character of the teacher? Instead of that this Bill should be divided into two 
doing this, however, the right hon. and parts, by which means power could be 
learned Lord contented himself with plac- | given to assess houses in towns for educa- 
ing in the preamble of his Bill, an abstract | tional purposes, in the same manner as 
assertion, that the religious instruction property in the rural districts. He certain- 
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ly was astonished at the right hor and 
learned Lord Advocate bringing forward a 
measure which would make a direct breach 
in the security which was now existing. If 
a candidate for the position of schoolmaster 
objected to any particular Confession of 
Faith, he would not object to having the 
test altered; but it was most essential 
that the persons who were employed to 
educate the youth of Scotland should de- 
clare themselves to be Christians. He had 
been much astonished to hear it stated 
that the majority of the people of Scotland 
were in favour of the Bill. Why, there 
had been no less than 28,000 persons who 
petitioned against the Bill, and 17,000 had 
petitioned for alterations in it, and only 
about 1,800 or 1,900 persons had petition- 
ed in favour of it. As regarded what had 
been said about the immorality of the 
teachers, and the number that had been 
dismissed, he considered that that very cir- 
cumstance afforded a strong proof of the 
careful supervision of the Presbyteries, and 
was a strong argument against separating 
the schools from the Established Church. 

Viscount DUNCAN aaid, it was quite 
clear that the object of the hon. Member 
for Elginshire, in proposing to divide the 
Bill into two parts, was to defeat it. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he must 
beg to explain that his intention was to 
preserve the existing system in parochial 
schools in one Bill, and in the other to 
facilitate the formation of additional schools 
on a principle more adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of the towns and rural dis- 
tricts. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, he was glad 
to have the admission of the hon. Gentle- 
man that some change was necessary, but 
could not understand how, after that ad- 
mission, he should have taken such a 
prominent part in opposing the second 
reading of the Bill. An attempt was 
made to draw a line of distinction between 
edueation in towns and education in the 
rural districts. Now, he trusted his right 
hon. and learned Friend who had intro- 
duced the measure would not consent to 
any such separation, but would make the 
Bill a general one. It was said the people 
of Scotland were generally well educated. 
But that was by no means the ease. In 
the last Report of the inspectors of prisons 
in Scotland, published in the present year, 
he found that, in the much-praised county 
of Elgin, the number of male prisoners 
who could not read was thirty, and of 
females thirteen. There were seventy-five 
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male and twenty-five female prisoners who 
could read with difficulty ; thirty-two per- 
sons who could merely sign their names, 
and fifty-two who could write with difficulty. 
The total number of prisoners in Scotland 
was 21,238, of whom 4,474 could not 
read, and 11,328 could read only imper- 
fectly and 9,259 who could not write. 
The Rev. Mr. Brown, the chaplain of the 
prison at Perth, stated that prisoners in 
general evince lamentable ignorance and 
apathy on the subject of religion, and that 
the chief cause of their ignorance is the 
want of parental example and Christian 
training. The state of education could not 
be satisfactory when such Reports were laid 
on the table of that House. Now, with re- 
spect to the proposed Board. The object 
of introducing a Board was to counteract 
party feeling and influence ; and he be- 
lieved it would effectually prevent the ex- 
clusive predominance of any one religious 
sect whatever. It was well known that 
mere secular education would be unpalat- 
able to the people of Scotland, and reli- 
gious teaching was the actual occasion of 
the introduction of the present Bill. It 
would be impossible, at the present day, to 
allow the clergy of the Established Church 
the whole care of the religious education 
of the people of Scotland, when one-half, 
if not two-thirds, of the people were op- 
posed to it. It certainly was not the duty 
of the schoolmaster to make proselytes. 
It was his duty to teach the children to 
read, so that when they arrived at years 
of discretion they might form such opi- 
nions as would ultimately lead to their 
salvation. He cordially approved of the 
15th clause of the Bill, to which such 
strong objections have been made. That 
clause proved that it should not be neces- 
sary for the parochial schoolmaster to sub- 
scribe to any test, confession of faith, or 
formulary. That was one of the most 
valuable provisions ever introduced into 
any measure, and he trusted it would be 
retained. They all knew that all the Free 
Church Presbyterians insisted on the right 
of the people to elect their own pastors. 
They knew also that in the year 1690 
that question had been settled by a com- 
promise by which the patronage was taken 
from the patrons and transferred to the 
people. When, in 1707, the Act of Union 
was passed, the Act of 1690 was still 
enforced, and patronage had at that time 
been abolished ; but, ‘unfortunately, an 
Act was passed in 1712, which again re- 
stored the patronage to the original patrons, 
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and had been since the source of incaleula- 
ble mischief to the Church ; for that Act 
gave rise to the secession from the Scotch 
Church in 1730, to the establishment of 
the Relief Synod of 1753, and to the last 
reat secession of the Free Church in 
$343. When they talked of establishing 
a Church, they must recollect that the 
whole nation of Scotland, almost, were 
Presbyterians ; that they were all ready 
to subscribe the Westminster confession 
of faith, and that they differed only on 
doctrinal matters of minor importance. 
But, notwithstanding that, as many as 
sixty unfortunate schoolmasters and up- 
wards were deprived of their office, because 
they insisted on the original confession of 
faith which John Knox had subscribed, 
and were opposed to a system of patron- 
age. Was it worth while to keep up a 
test in the rural districts, and by such 
means to impede the progress of educa- 
tion? Many of the burghs had done 
much to promote the cause of education. 
In Dundee, publie seminaries had been es- 
tablished, in which no religious test was 
required. There were eight teachers, five 
of whom belonged to the Established 
Church, two to the Free Church, and one 
to the Episcopalian Church, and all these 
gentlemen worked harmoniously together. 
His right hon. and Learned Friend had 
been most careful to provide for the reli- 
gious instruction of the people. It was 
not conceivable that the ratepayers, the 
inspectors, and the Board of Education 
should concur in appointing as a teacher 
a man who was not of known religious 
habits. He thanked God that he lived in 
a country in which it was impossible that 
such a case could occur. He did not 
believe that there was «a more religious 
people in the world than the people of 
Scotland ; and it was his opinion that, if 
any man, whose opinions on religious sub- 
jects were open to objection, should offer 
himself as a schoolmaster, he would be 
scouted by the whole district. One great 
feature of the measure of his right hon. 
and learned Friend was, that it would bring 
children of all denominations together. 
Another feature was, that it would tend to 


do away with many of those rival schools | 


in thinly populated districts where only one 
was required; and another was, that it 
would, as far as possible, leave the rural 
schools upon tlieir present footing. The 
measure of his right hon. and learned 
Friend would give no predominance to any 
religious sect in Scotland. Whilst, on the 
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one hand, it would interfere as little as 
possible with the rural schools, on the 
other, it would confer that boon of national 
education upon the towns of which they 
had so long been deprived. THe had now 
merely to thank the House for the atten- 
tion with which it had listened to him, 

Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL said, 
he questioned the accuracy of the noble 
Lord’s statement, that sixty of the paro- 
chial masters had been ousted from their 
livings at the secession of 1843, for he be- 
lieved that the number was only twenty- 
eight. The question for the conside- 
ration of the House was, not whether 
they should sanction the system of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
but whether the present system should be 
abolished, in order that his plan might be 
adopted in the parish schools; and there- 
fore the supporters of the Bill were bound 
to prove that the present system was 
faulty. He did not understand how the 
parochial system could be accused of being 
the cause of the large consumption of 
ardent spirits in Scotland. In his opinion, 
the question whether the schoolmaster 
should be of the Established Church or 
not, taken in connection with this Bill, 
was one of secondary importance, for the 
object they had in view was the efficient 
education of the people; and unless it 
could be shown that the kind of education 
given by the schoolmasters of one denomi- 
nation was inferior to that given by those 
lof another, he saw little objection to them 
on that ground. He believed, too, that 
that was the view taken by the people of 
Scotland, who would naturally be desirous 
to send their children to the best school. 
By the Bill of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Pakington) the denomination of the 
school was to be settled by the Committee 
of Council, and the schoolmaster would be 
appointed accordingly; but by the right 
hon. and learned Lord’s measure the se- 
lection of the schoolmaster would be vest- 
ed in the ratepayers, who, to avoid creat- 
ing sectarian dissension, might select men 
of no particular denomination. They would 
have to recur to general Christianity, which 
very often meant no Christianity at all. 
He drew a broad distinction between the 
two Bills on Scotch education now before 
the House. One was a constructive, and 
| the other, the right hon. and learned . 
| Lord’s, a destructive measure, and one 
| which would destroy that system which 
‘had tended to make the middle classes of 
| Scotland more intelligent than those of 
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almost any other country. THe wished, in 
conclusion, to inquire what was the inten- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Lord 
with regard to the denominational schools. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
quite agreed with the last speaker as to 
the excellent results which had flowed from 
the old system of Scottish education; but 
what had been the reason why that system 
had produced such desirable effects? It 
was because it had been connected with 
the Church of the people of Scotland, to 
whom it was endeared by tradition and by 
old associations. But when that Church 
had ceased to be connected with the peo- 
ple, as it formerly was, it could not be ex- 
pected that the same results would follow 
from it. The right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate proposed to adapt the system to 
the altered feelings of the Scotch people, 
and he (Mr. Urquhart) could only say he 
had received many communications from 
Scotland in favour of the measure. She- 
riff Watson, of Aberdeen, whose infant 
schools had attracted so much praise, re- 
garded the Bill of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate as a great step in advance, 
and, on the contrary, greatly disapproved 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Perth- 
shire (Mr. Stirling). Another gentleman, 
a Conservative, expressed his approval of 
the Bill now that the objectionable power 
of summary dismissal of schoolmasters 
without hearing was removed. He (Mr. 
Urquhart) should only call the attention of 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
to the 17th clause, which might require 
some alteration ; but, as a whole, the mea- 
sure would have his support. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he must eom- 
plain of the motives imputed to the oppo- 
nents of the Bill by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate and his supporters. 
They had represented them as indifferent 
to education, and only desirous to uphold 
the Church of Scotland. He was not 
averse to such parts of the Bill as would 
extend education, but he objected to other 
parts of it which took away the securities 
for the religious character of the teachers 
and the taught. It was on this ground 
that he objected to the Bill, and the Com- 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland 
had declared this to be a vital question— 
the religious element of the existing sys- 
tem of education being all important. The 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, last 
Session, admitted that securities for re- 
ligious instruction were important and re- 
quisite, and stated that he intended to 
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introduce into the Educational Board pro- 
fessors of divinity, and to take care that 
there should be at least six ecclesiastics on 
the Board. But, in the present Bill, no 
such securities were provided. Neither in 
the composition of the Board nor other- 
wise were such securities taken, nor was 
it provided that religious instruction should 
pervade the whole character of the educa- 
tion afforded. If the Bill were amended 
in this respect he should not object to it on 
the third reading; but, meanwhile, he must 
vote against it. 

Mr. BOWYER said he wished to say a 
few words with regard to the operation of 
this Bill, as it would affect Romau Catho- 
lies and others who were not members of 
the Established Church of Seotland. The 
only difference between this and the for- 
mer Bill was the omission of the denomi- 
national clause. It was difficult to under- 
stand the principle or the logie with which 
the people of Scotland regarded that 
clause. He understood the objection to it 
to be, that the people of Scotland, con- 
demning that system of religion which 
they believed to be false were willing only 
to contribute to that religion which they 
believed to be true. But they did not see 
that the very same objection might be 
urged by Catholics, Episcopalians, and 
Dissenters against the very principle of 
this Bill? Having regard to the preju- 
dices of the people of Scotland, no Go- 
vernment would appoint a Roman Catholic 
on the Board of Education; and he did 
not think Roman Catholies or Episcopa- 
lians, or anybody who dissented from 
Presbyterianism, couid look with any hope 
to that portion of clause one which gave 
Her Majesty power to appoint five mem- 
bers of the Board. The system of go- 
vernment under this Bill would be very 
strongly and decidedly Presbyterian. The 
schoolmasters, with whom would rest the 
duty of affording religious instruction, 
would all be Presbyterians ; and, although 
by the 27th clause the children would 
not be bound to attend if their parents or 
guardians objected, Roman Catholics could 
not admit that it was possible to separate 
secular and religious instruction, if that 
instruetion went at all beyond reading and 
writing. He said, therefore, that the teach- 
ing given, as it would be by persons closely 
identified with the Presbyterian Church, 
could not be satisfactory either to the 
Roman Catholics or the Episcopalians of 
Scotland, and that in all probability nei- 
ther Roman Catholics nor Episcopalians—. 
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certainly no Roman Catholies—would par- 
ticipate in the advantages of the measure. 
He entertained no feelings of hostility to 
the Bill ; but, on the contrary, he thought 
it reflected great credit on the right hon. 
and learned lord who had introduced it. 
Its provisions were drawn with great judg- 
ment and skill, and were fully adequate to 
the establishing a very efficient and very 
useful Presbyterian system of education 
for Scotland ; but what he felt most in- 
terested in, and what he wanted to know 
was, how were the Roman Catholics to 
stand with reference to this measure ? 
They did not ask for any extraordinary 
or unreasonable privilege, but merely to be 
left as they were at present. They par- 
ticipated in the Privy Council grants, and 
were perfectly satisfied with their position. 
Perhaps he should be told the Bill left 
them as they were. He should be very 
glad to hear the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate say so in a clear and speci- 
fic manner, that there might be no mis- 
understanding upon the subject, but he 
feared that as the forty-fifth clause gave 
power to the Committee of Council to alter 
existing Privy Council Minutes, it was 
intended this general plan should super- 
sede such an exceptional system as that 
which Roman Catholics and Episcopalians 
now enjoyed. He should greatly regret 
to see either the Roman Catholics of Scot- 
land or the Roman Catholic members of 
that House opposing a measure which he 
believed was satisfactory to a majority 
of the people of Scotland; but Roman 
Catholics must consider their own interests, 
which in their eyes were of vital import- 
ance, and he thought umbrage could not 
be taken to their asking the Government 
for an assurance that they should not be 
altogether swamped in this great Presby- 
terian measure. He hoped the Lord- 
Advocate would afford the House such an 
explanation of his views and those of the 
Government with respect to the education 
of the Roman Catholics of Scotland as 
would satisfy the members of that creed, 
not that they would obtain any great privi- 
leges or advantages, but that their fair 
claims would be treated with just consider- 
ation. Unless the right hon. and learned 
Lord was able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation on this subject, he (Mr. Bowyer) 
would feel it his duty to oppose the Bill. 
Mr. F. SCOTT said, the hon. Member 
fur Dundalk, who had just sat down, re- 
quested, on behalf of his co-religionists, 
that they might be left alone; and what 
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he justly asked was, with still more justice, 
demanded on behalf of the parish schools, 
inasmuch as the parish schools had existed 
beneficially for more than two hundred 
years, and never were in a more efficient 
condition than at the present moment. 
The hon. Gentleman had spoken of this 
Bill as an ably-framed measure, and no 
one could doubt the ability and ingenuity 
of the Lord Advocate; but, while paying 
this tribute to his acknowledged ability, he 
must deny, on the same grounds, the claim 
which was made for this Bill as a popular 
measure. If it were both popular and ably 
drawn, how did it happen that there was 
found a larger list of Amendments for the 
Bill in Committee than to any other mea- 
sure before Parliament in this Session ; 
and, if it were so popular and so accept- 
able to hon. Gentlemen opposite who voted 
for the second reading, how did it happen 
that almost all the Amendments of which 
notice had been given proceeded from that 
side of the House—forty-one notices of 
Amendments, chiefly from the learned 
Lord’s own supporters, appeared on the 
paper. Surely that would go far to acquit 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House 
from the charge which the Lord Advocate 
had brought against them of opposing the 
Bill merely for the purpose of obstruction. 
The Lord Advocate and the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddington (Lord Elcho) had, 
on more than one occasion, accused the 
opponents of being actuated solely by blind 
sectarian zeal, by a desire for the exclusive 
domination of the Church in matters of 
education, and by a wish to obstruct public 
business. He would warn the learned Lord 
that such charges should not be lightly 
made; and considering the Lord Advo- 
cate’s position, and the fact that the oppo- 
nents in Parliament were united, not only 
with the body of heritors, but with an im- 
mense majority of the petitioners, and the 
question being the education of the people, 
he should have thought the Lord Advocate 
would have better consulted his own dig- 
nity if he had assigned more worthy and 
more just reasons for their opposition. He 
had no right to call on the opponents for 
their reasons; it was for him, in the first 
place, to show—which he had not con- 
descended yet to do—any sufficient reason 
for disturbing the parish schools. The 


Lord Advocate said he must include the - 


parish schools in his scheme for the sake 
of economy, and in order to make it com- 
plete. He could show that his plan would 
still remain incomplete, for he had made 
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no provision for small village schools ; and, 


as regards economy, the disturbing, as he | 


proposed, was a wanton and useless waste 
of public money, throwing on the country 
the burden which the heritors were per- 
fectly willing to bear, and drying up the 
sources of private charity which had flowed 
so freely, by depriving local authorities of 
the interest they felt or the influence they 
possessed. The learned Lord had given 
another reason why opposition should cease; 
he had hinted that if the Church sought to 
hold her schools, it might be necessary to 
consider what further steps should be taken 
with her. The threat was very significant 
—if she persisted in keeping her schools, 
they might next rob her of her churches— 
if she stuck to her pupils, they would, 
perhaps, attack her pulpits; and the in- 
ference is logical enough, that if you may 
take the parish schools, you may likewise 
occupy the parish chureh. The Lord Ad- 
vocate had addressed an argument to Eng- 
lish Members, that they should not oppose 
this measure, because a majority of Scotch 
Members supported it. He would ask 
whether the Lord Advoeate acted uni- 
formly on that principle? and when the 
Government brought forward measures dis- 
tasteful to a body of the Irish Members, 
did he, and the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddington, then tell the noble Vis- 
count they must vote against him and the 
Government, of which they were, or had 
been, members, on the grounds upon which 
he now objected to the votes of English 
Members? The Lord Advocate boasts of 
his majority of Seotch Members. When 
is the Government without a majority of 
Members from Scotland? He doubted 
whether that were a true test of the po- 
pularity of this measure in Scotland. We 
had heard of a circular going the round of 
English Members, with the names ap- 
pended thereto of the Seoteh Members 
who supported the Bill, in order to frighten 
English Members to support it. He could 
take another circular, not with thirty Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but with the signa- 
tures of 27,000 petitioners, that the Bill 
might not pass, and 16,000 more praying 
that it might be altered. The majority of 
petitions last year—before the Bill was 
known—were favourable to the measure. 
Now, when it was understood, they were 
fourteen to one against the Bill. That 
showed very conclusively that the Bill was 
sinking, not rising, in estimation. He would 
eall the earnest attention of English Mem- 
bers to the very different manner in which 
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what the Government ventured to act to- 
wards England in the matter of education. 
In England they had had numerous dis- 
cussions in the House, Committees sitting 
for several Sessions on the Manchester and 
Salford Education Schemes, voluminous 
reports and evidence, containing the most 
accurate and detailed information on all 
parts of the subjects. In addition to these 
documents, there were the Census Reports 
on religious worship and on education, con- 
taining 230 pages, most ably written by 
the best statist of the time—Mr. Horace 
Mann. The House being in possession of 
these data, the Government did then, and 
not till then, bring forward a proposition 
for education. But what did the Lord 
Advocate do? Before a single paper con- 
taining information of any sort was on the 
table, the Lord Advocate introduced his 
Bill. Certainly, he promised information. 
He said you shall, in 1856, have the evi- 
dence that will show that I was right in 
1854. We were much obliged by the pro- 
mise, but we much prefer hearing the evi- 
dence before we decide the question. The 
Lord Advocate disdainfully exclaimed— 
*« Are we, at this time of day, to stop to 
inquire into the want of education? ” and 
said, ‘‘ it was no assumption, but the fact, 
that there is at the very basis of society a 
deep, an unfathomable, stagnant, and pes- 
tilental pit of ignorance.” Now, without 
denying the existence both of intemper- 
ance and ignorance, yet, he must say, that 
to take this description as a true picture 
generally, was not the fact, but an un- 
proved assumption, and to attribute its ex- 
istence to the want of a good system of 
moral and religious education throughout 
the country generally, was a most unwar- 
rantable inference. Dow, what was his 
data for Scotland—data to which he re- 
ferred and relied on, though produced after 
his Bill ?—the ‘‘ Report on Religious Wor- 
ship and Edueation for Scotland, by Mr. 
Hiorace Mann,”’ dated 15th April, 1854. 
The Report consists of three brief, meagre 
pages, and the author himself says ‘‘ the 
statistics are not complete, and he has no 
means of making them so. The inquiry 
being purely voluntary, enumerators were 
Jess careful, and parties less willing to 
give information.’”” The want of educa- 
tion, it is alleged, and perhaps truly, is 
felt most severely in the towns and burghs 
to which the parochial system did not ex- 
tend, and, therefore, though no particulars 
were given in more minute subdivisions 
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than counties, yet, as regards places where 
masses were collected, there, no doubt, the 
Lord Advocate had taken means of ascer- 
taining accurately all the necessary infor- 
mation. Mr. Mann says, as to burghs, 
‘‘no facilities existed for ascertaining what 
schools in any parish were within the 
burghs, and what were outside,” so no 
satisfactory tables could be constructed. 
He gives a statement of the places of wor- 
ship in the whole of the parishes contain- 
ing burghs, to supply an approximate 
view, but could give no such result as 
to schools. The learned Lord thought fit 
to accuse the opponents of sectarian blind- 
ness, and the Government have already 
shown their activity in taking one formid- 
able leap in the dark, which has plunged 
the country into inextricable difficulties and 
dangers. The Lord Advocate must ex- 
cuse them from following him in this fresh 
leap in the dark, with fresh dangers, into 
this unfathomable pit which he pretends to 
have found—they would rather either wait 
till daylight, or till the Lord Advocate had 
supplied better lights and guides to lead 
them. The learned Lord had now had 
a year to establish his case; how had he 
employed it? He had not furnished one 
single particle of evidence to substantiate 
the assumption which he called a fact, and 
which I believe to be a most calumnious 
description of the Scotch people. Under 
these circumstances, he had a strong claim 
for the support of the Engtisu ivvers of 
education. They had in England popular 
schemes which contributed much to educa- 
tion. In Scotland we possessed a system 
established for nearly 300 years, coeval 
with our pure Protestant faith, anterior to 
the laws which now supported it, and 
which, he trusted, would survive the laws 
which attempted to subvert it. In 1567, 
it was provided that schools should be 
established in every parish for the ‘* godly 
upbringing of youth,’’ and let them mark 
the force of the expression. It is ‘“ tin- 
sel,”’ it says, not ‘tinsel,’ meaning worth- 
less show, but tinsel, or destruction and 
perdition, ‘‘ both of their bodies and souls, 
if God’s Word be not rooted in them.” 
Such was the origin of the parish schools; 
and so well did they do their duty, that 
Kirkton, in a well-known passage, nearly 
a century later, says, ‘‘ Every village had 
a school, every family always a Bible; yea, 
in most of the country all the children of 
age could read the Scriptures, and were 
provided with Bibles.”” That system had 
continued, down to our own day, to ele- 
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vate the Scottish character, and to render 
them, as they were justly described to be, 
a thinking, a moral, and a religious peo- 
ple; and whatever divisions existed in the 
Church, it had helped to keep nine-tenths 
of the population attached to the same 
creed, taught, as the learned Lord ad- 
mitted, from the same books, and in the 
same way. That system was connected 
with the laity, who supported it—with the 
clergy, who centrolled it—and with the 
Government, which inspected it; and he 
denied either that the system had failed, 
or that any proof had been adduced against 
it. There existed, no doubt, exceptional 
defects and exceptional deficiency—these 
we are willing to inquire into, to supply, 
and to amend. The General Assembly 
had long since pointed out many of them, 
and sought the aid of the State to correct 
them. Hon. Members, in looking at the 
state of the education, must not omit to 
bear in mind the condition also of the 
country. If England had made great 
strides lately in education, they must con- 
sider the obstacles and hindrances which 
presented themselves to a like educational 
earcer in Scotland. Those obstacles ex- 
isted in the unequal distribution of the 
people, scantily dispersed in some parts, 
thickly and rapidly overcrowded in others 
—cireumstances, and diversity of race and 
character, disposing to undue indolence 
and to undue industry in worldly matters 
—the poverty of the Church, the com- 
paratively small supplies of Privy Council 
grants, and the incentives to intemperance 
which a low rate of duties on spirits pre- 
sented. All these causes operated against 
Scotland, and it was necessary to bear 
them in mind in deciding on the failure 
of a system for education. They com- 
plained of the want of education in the 
northern counties of Scotland. Now, no 
counties in England were to be compared 
to those counties in the scantiness of popu- 
lation, and this is a material element in 
a criterion of education to be tested by 
school attendance. How could they collect 
children to a school, when an adult po- 
pulation could seareely be assembled to 
church ? Sutherland had but fourteen per- 
sons to the square mile; Ross and Cro- 
marty, twenty-six; Inverness, twenty- 
three; Argyle, twenty-seven; and Ork- 
ney and Shetland, forty inhabitants to 
the square mile. The scantiest counties 
of England were Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, North Riding of York, and Here 
ford, but they were not to be mentioned 
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against the Scotch counties he had named. 
Moreover, the latter were divided by lofty 
and impassable mountains, intersected by 
ravines and arms of the sea, and contained 
a few poor shepherds, or poorer fishermen, 
dwelling on their cliffs or islands. They 
should not forget that these counties con- 
tained nearly 150 islands, whereof 120 con- 
tained fewer than 1,000 inhabitants a piece. 
Of these nearly fifty have less than twenty, 
and twenty-five have not ten human beings 
on them—some seventy, some above 100 
miles from the mainland. How, then, can 
you expect a school to be assembled ? And 
yet, these remote regions, ranking from 
300 to 600 per cent below the average rate 
of population, went to swell the learned 
Lord’s reckoning against Scotland’s school 
attendance ; and yet, how did they stand ? 
The school attendance in Ross was one in 
8:2; in Inverness, one in 8:9; in Argyle, 
one in 75; and in Orkney, one 9°6. The 
average for Scotland is one in seven, and 
though these counties depress it, the only 
marvel is that they stand so wonderfully 
high—a fact which does infinite credit to the 
system you seek to demolish and disturb. 
Other counties, on the other hand, are as 
excessive in density as the above in spare- 
ness of population, and present compara- 
tively greater obstacles than any existing 
in England. Then, excepting Middlesex, 
there are but two counties which are more 
than 200 per cent above the average, 
namely, Surrey, 300 per cent; and Lanca- 
shire, 200 per cent. Now, in Scotland, 
with fewer counties, there are no less than 
eight counties in that position; and look 
at the rate of excess—Renfrew and Mid- 
lothian, above 700 per cent; Lanark, 
nearly 600 per cent; Clackmannan, 500 
per cent ; and Fyfe, Ayr, Forfar, and Lin- 
lithgow, varying from 200 to 300 per cent 
above the average population of Scotland. 
Now, when you find such unequal distri- 
bution of inhabitants, surely some excuse 
may be found for inadequate education, 
and the system can hardly be condemned 
which struggles hard to meet its difficul- 
ties. What, then, do we perceive? Why, 
that in Renfrew and Lanark the propor- 
tion of school attendants are below one in 
nine, in all the other populous counties 
they are above it. In England, take Wor- 
cester, Stafford, Warwick, Lancaster, Mon- 
mouth, and you see the averages running 
up from one in nine to one in ten, and one 
in eleven. It is, therefore, hardly fair to 
upset a system which thus encounters great 
difficulties. Nor is that all. It is the ra- 
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pidity of the rate of increase which aug- 
ments the difficulty in education keeping 
pace with or overtaking it. The average 
increase of England exceeds that of Scot- 
land; but take the local increase of parti- 
cular places. In England, Lancaster has 
increased, in twenty years, 47 per cent; 
in Scotland, Lanark has increased, in the 
same period, 58 per cent, and Clack- 
mannan 50 per cent; and yet the school- 
going population of Clackmannan is no 
less than one in 6°5, The most expe- 
rienced statists have calculated, that, after 
deducting all who are necessarily detain- 
ed by sickness or other causes, one in 
six of the whole population is the utmost 
school attendance that can be looked for 
in the most highly-educated country under 
the most favourable circumstances; and 
here we find that, under the least favour- 
able, a proportion of one in 6°5 has been 
attained locally, and one in seven gene- 
rally, over the whole of Scotland, while 
that of England is one in 8:3. In Nairn, 
in Inverness, and in other Highland coun- 
ties, the prevalence of the Celtic race, and 
the mixture of the Gaelic tongue, is an 
element which ought not to be forgotten 
among the difficulties which a system of 
education has to overcome. It should be 
mentioned that the data I have used are 
not generally in the hands of Members, 
and that, after working them out myself, 
I got them verified at the Census Office, 
in a paper to which the following note was 
appended— 

“ That in consequence of the returns being de- 
fective, the proportions for Scotland, as well as 


those for the counties, must be received as under- 
statements.” 


Well, but if the difficulties of Scotland 
are greater than those of England, the aid 
she has received from the State is less; 
and though her educational condition is 
higher, do you propose to condemn her 
educational system? I do not question 
the rules framed by the Privy Council, but 
I name it as a fact, that those rules, while 
they admit all other schools te a participa- 
tion in their grants, exclude, except from 
a fractional benefit, the parish schools of 
Scotland; the Privy Council has excluded 
them because they are supported, not by 
subscription, but by charges on the land; 
and having thus deprived them of aid, you 
now propose to attack them for want- 
ing the means yourselves denied them. 
Scotland has not received her fair pro- 
portion of the educational grants. Her 
population is one-sixth that of England, 
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but not so the money you have given her. 
The total amount since 1839 has been, for 
education, 1,633,3841., whereof Scotland 
should have had 272,2301.; she has onl 

had two-thirds of that sum, or 182,230. 
But if the State withheld her aid from 
Scotland, certainly the Church of Scot- 
land, though poor, indeed, as compared 
with that of England, has not been back- 
ward in her efforts. The Church of Eng- 
land did much for England, but ker reve- 
nues amount to 5,000,0001. per annum, 
as stated in the Census Report. That of the 
Church of Scotland does not amount to one- 
twentieth of that sum, but she has added, of 
late years, nearly 1,000 schools to supply 
education, has subscribed largely and Iibe- 
rally for their building and support, and 
has often and loudly called on the State 
for the aid she niggardly bestowed. 
The Lord Advocate asserts, that at the 
basis of society there is a pestilential pit of 
ignorance, and that vice and ignorance 
hold their revels hard by the palaces of 
our merchant princes, and, therefore, he 
must destroy our educational system. Now, 
if Government has refused supplies to edu- 
cation, it has not refused them to intem- 
perance, which is the cause of ignorance. 
There may be fiscal causes for the reduc- 
tion of duties on Scotch spirits, but there 
can be no doubt that the reduction of duty 
on Scotch and Irish whisky has led mainly 
to the fearful consumption of spirits, and 
has conduced greatly to vice, irregularity, 
and disregard of education. In 1823 you 
reduced the duties on Scotch spirits from 
6s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. per gallon, and it re- 
mained at that, or at 3s. 8d. per gallon, 
until 1853, while those on English spirits 
were far higher. The Treasury may have 
gained, but morality has lost by this fiscal 
regulation; and if, in consequence, you 
find that Scotland consumed 6,500,000, 
while England consumed only 10,350,000 
gallons—that there is one drunken man 
to twenty-two in Glasgow, one to fifty. 
seven in Edinburgh, and only one to 
fifty in London city—the Lord Advo- 
cate had no right to charge to the paro- 
chial schools of Scotland the pit of igno- 
rance and vice which is due to the action 
of the Government. No thanks are due to 
Government for any efforts to correct the 
evil—private individuals took up the duty 
which Government neglected. Lord Kin- 
naird and Mr. Forbes Mackenzie have the 
merit of introducing a Bill to improve the 
morals which Government had sacrificed 
to the Treasury ; and when a Lord of the 
Treasury (Lord Duncan), the Member for 
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Forfar, alludes to 1,200,0001. per annum 
being spent on whisky, he should remem- 
ber that the fault lies with himself and 
others. But, after all, how stands Scot- 
land as to the means for education ? 
Schools are not wanting generally in Scot- 
land. The hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. 
Dunlop) spoke once of 3,500 schools being 
wanted, Well, there is a school for each 
600 of the population, and if one in six 
bring the school-going number required, 
that is a school for every 100 children. 
The actual attendance averages ninety-two 
to each parish school, and I am inclined to 
think the hon. Member’s statement gene- 
rally requires verification as much as the 
Lord Advocate’s pestilential pit. But, as 
compared with England, Scotland has one 
scholar, we know, to seven; England one 
to eight and one-third. Compare the na- 
ture of the schools. The best system is 
that which is sustained by permanent, 
local, or general support. In Scotland 
one in five, in England one in seventy-five, 
are so supported. If you were to estab- 
lish a system, that is what you would 
adopt ; but the very schools which you are 
about to disturb, if not destroy, are those 
precisely which are so maintained. In Scot- 
land 1,039 schools thus educate 89,000 
scholars. In England 610 maintain only 
48,000 scholars. Nor is this all; in Eng- 
land, of 4,021 endowed schools, three- 
fourths have not an endowment of 501. per 
annum, one-half have not 201. per annum, 
and one-fourth has not 10/. per annum. 
Compare this with the endowed schools of 
Scotland, and you will find that the system 
you seek to subvert is far better, and far 
better maintained, than any known to those 
by whose aid you seek to subvert them. 
Again, in deciding on the maintenance or 
subversion of a system, there can be fewer 
elements more deserving of consideration 
than the quality of the schools, and few 
will doubt that a public is preferable to 
a private school. In Scotland two-thirds 
of the whole number are public, and one- 
third are private schools. In England the 
proportions are reversed; one-third are 
public and two-thirds are private, and yet 
the English Members are called upon to 
destroy the Scotch schools. In England 
there is one point to which Scotland can 
offer no parallel. I find among the teach- 
ers in England 740—chiefly teachers of - 
private schools—who can only sign their 
names with a “‘mark.’’ Imagine what a 
boast of it the Lord Advocate would make 
if he could find in Scotland, not 740, but 
one man designated as a teacher who could 
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not write his own name; and yet the Eng- 
lish are called upon to aid the Lord Advo- 
cate in upsetting the Scottish schools. 
The efforts made recently in England to 
supply education have been very great—s0 | 
great that the English are apt to say that | 
“the education in Scotland was better; | 
but we have latterly done so much more 
than they, that now they cease to be su- 
perior.”’ That was not astonishing, since | 
England had much to do, when she was | 
aroused to the need of education, and 
since the Church was more wealthy, and 
the Privy Council grants more lavish ; and 
yet, in the last twenty years, the number | 
of schools added in Scotland bears within | 
a fraction the same ratio to the whole num- | 
ber that those added in England bear to! 
the whole, namely, about two-thirds of the | 
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seven; that of Caithness is at the very 





‘top of the list, namely, one child out of 
Six; and Sutherland is next, namely, one 
in 6°l. This fact seems to me to cut the 
whole of that argument of the Lord Ad- 
voeate from under his feet, and I am not 
| Surprised that when he had persuaded his 
hearers that there was a pit of i ignorance, 
he should be unwilling to enter into any 
| further inquiry as to the fact, or to afford 
“any of the detail which I have searched 
out. Berwickshire, where secession is far 
less, stands at one in 6°2, or third in the 
‘list. The assertions which have been 
'made to-night about children of different 
denominations not attending the parish 
| schools, may be useful declamation, and 
|I regretted to hear the noble Lord (Lord 


| 





whole number. In every point of view, Duncan) allude to them. The Roman Ca- 
then, the edusational system of Scotland | tholics attended schools freely ; and I know 
will bear a comparison with that of Eng- |in my own county the Free Church chil- 
land, or of any country in the world. And, | dren attend the parish schools quite as 
in respect of cheapness, the cost of 10s. | readily as those who belong to the Esta- 
to 12s. or 12s. 6d. per annum to each | ‘lished Church ; and so they do wherever 
child is no extravagant amount. In the) ‘they are left alone, for the teaching in 
three counties of Moray, Aberdeen, and | these schools is free from any sectarian 
Banff, owing to the “ Dick Bequest,” the | character, and religious influence pervades 
charge does not execed 7s. per annum. | the whole teaching. I have heard, indeed, 
The noble Lord (Lord Elecho) the Member of Christian ministers denying the comforts 
for Haddington, and the right hon. and, ‘of the Christian religion to those parents 
Jearned Lord, may say once more, this may | who allowed their children to receive in- 
all be very true, but it does not meet the | struction in the parish school. I heard 
intolerable grievance of the Church as- | ‘lately of another Christian minister, who, 


suming the exclusive supremacy and do- 
mination when she has not a majority. 
Now, in the first place, they misstate the 
ease. The Church neither asks, nor ever 


has asked, for any exclusive domination in | 


education. What she does demand, and 
what she has a right to demand, is, that 
she should not be robbed of her own; that 


what belongs to her—what has been hers | 


in like manner, refused the Holy Commu- 


| nion to an unhappy man who was con- 


| demned to death. He had been guilty of 


two crimes; for the one—murder—the 


priest did not deny him absolution; but 
he had been guilty of a more heinous of- 


| finne—be had promised to his wife that 


‘his only child should be brought up a Pro- 


testant. The priest who would grant ab- 


for two or three hundred years—what she | solution for the murder denied it to this 
has held with unparalleled benefit to the | graver offence. I will do neither the Free 
people, should not, without cause assigned, | Churchmen nor the Roman Catholics the 
be taken from her. The schools of Scot- | | injustice to suppose that they would not 
land are 5,000, the parish schools are 1,000, | | equally with me condemn the conduct of the 
well conducted ; and the Church says, deal | minister and the priest, whose conduct was 
with the other four-fifths if you will, but | alike; but what I do say is, that in the 
leave to me that which is my own, and | course the Lord Advocate is taking, and 
which I have not abused. ‘‘ What,” says the arguments used in its support, you are 
the learned Lord, ‘leave to the Church | legislating not against, but in favour of 
the schools of Caithness, or those of|such miscreants. The noble Lord (Lord 
Sutherland, where the Church has not) | Dunean) alluded to the ignorance of cer- 
one- tenth—seareely one-twentieth—of the | tain prisoners, extracted from prison re- 
population! ’’ The Lord Advocate’s ar-| turns, to prove that Scotland is ill-edu- 
gument, if it proves anything, proves too| cated. Now, I can assure the noble Lord 


much. The object of the schools is to| that nothing is more deceptive than the 
promote education—the test of education | tables on which he has relied; and, so 
in school attendance, 
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absolutely nothing. Thehon. member for| Two out of three prizes were gained by 
Oxfordshire referred to Austria; he had | the country which had but one-sixth of the 
referred to certain interesting statistics in population. One by an old shoemaker in 
counties of England, which showed how the village near him—St. Boswells. The 
completely one table upset the other. | preface remarked, that Scotland should 
These were found in the Minutes of the; gain two out of these prizes was not re- 
Council of Education for 1848, 1849, and | markable, since by far the larger number 


1850, and were taken from the years 1842 | of the essays were written by Scotchmen. 





to 1847. They exhibit the education and | 


crime in several counties, and show that 
Middlesex, which stands first in our test of 
education, is nearly lowest in respect of 
crime; whereas Wales, which stands about 
the top in respect of crime, is near the bot- 
tom in respect of education; while others, 
again, stand high in education, in morality, 
and freedom from crime; others, again, 
stand as low in all three. These data are 
not to be depended upon. Let the noble 
Lord merely look to the tables of convie- 
tions in 1853, in the two most populous 
counties of Scotland, one of which, Edin- 
burgh, stands high, namely, one in 6°9 in 
point of education ; and the other, Lanark, 
stands equally low, namely, one in 9°9, by 
the same test. Lanark has a population 
of 530,000, but only 510 convictions ; 
while Edinburgh, with half the population, 
or 260,000, has a larger number of con- 
victions, namely, 539, against 510 of La- 
nark. This would show the House the 
risk of resting on such calculations. In- 
deed, some education, by creating tastes 
and appetites unknown to unlearned per- 
soas, may expose to fresh crimes and fresh 
temptations. Of this there can be little 
doubt, that a knowledge of the Bible, its 
doctrines, and its precepts, with the incul- 
cation of sound moral and religious prin- 
ciples, will tend more than anything else 
to the happiness of the people and the 
tranquillity of the State. Those means 
and those blessings we have hitherto en- 
joyed, to an extraordinary degree, in Scot- 
land. There is no country in the civilised 
world governed at less cost for police or 
military to restrain them than Scotland ; 
there are few countries which have sent 
forth a larger number of men eminent in 
all walks of life from its parish schools— 
in history, in philosophy, in mathematics, in 
medicine, in poetry, in all the branches of 
science and literature, as well as in the 
more active paths of danger and of glory. 
There is, however, one evidence to which 
he would call attention, because, though 
simple, it was significant. A few years 
ago, prizes, open to Great Britain, were 
offered for the best essays on the advan- 
tages of the Sabbath to the working man. 





That simple circumstance seemed to show 
that Scotchmen of the lower orders had not 
fallen behind their neighbours in intellec- 
tual or religious education. He had de- 
tained the House too long, perhaps, with 
these details, but he preferred rather to 
rest his case upon facts, however dry, than 
leave the question to the assumptions of 
an imagination, however brilliant, or of an 
eloquence, however powerful. Before he 
concluded, he was anxious to adduce the 
testimony, in favour of the schools of Scot- 
land, which fell from one to whom the 
House ever listened with attention. The 
right hon. Member for Oxford University 
said, in 1853— 


** That Scotland was inferior to most parts of 
Europe in fertility of its soil, or in the aid which 
a genial climate gave for bringing the kindly pro- 
ductions of the earth to maturity ; but that coun- 
try, poor as it is, has taken a place among the 
nations second to no other, and even among Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen are not found to fall behind in 
any gift, in the capacity for any walk and any 
function of life. It was not so in former times. 
If we go back three or four hundred years, they 
were then a nation in the rear of all Europe. 
They are now in front, and in the van. If it is 
asked, what is the reason for this great, this as- 
tonishing change in their relative position ?—I 
believe the reason is one great advantage which 
they have now enjoyed for more than two cen- 
turies, in a degree far beyond any other country, 
far beyond England—the advantage which con- 
sists in every labouring man in Scotland having 
had the means of sending his children to a school 
where they would receive the benefits and the 
blessings of education. And the consequence of 
that has been, that there is an appreciation of 
those blessings among the people of Scotland, 
continually growing with the enjoyment of them.” 


This admirable description, no less true 
than beautiful, while it does honour to 
the distinguished man who expressed it 
—himself a Scotchman by descent, if 
not by birth—pays a just tribute to the 
system of education which the Lord Ad- 
voeate would uproot; but there is other 
evidence, the more remarkable as com- 
ing from a foreigner, which he could 
not refrain from reading to the House. It 
is that of a gentleman most competent to 
judge, as he had deeply studied the sub- 
ject of education in kis own and foreign 
countries, and had stated his opinion on 
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the American, the Scotch, and the Ger- 
man, and other continental schools of Eu- 
rope. The Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary 
to the Massachusetts Education Board, 
United States, in his Seventh Annual Re- 
port, bears testimony to “‘ the efficiency of 
the intellectual training in the schools in 
Scotland,”’ and expresses ‘‘ his astonish- 
ment at the familiarity of the pupils with 
the writings of the New Testament ;’’ and 
he says—— 


Education 


“« There are some points in which the schools 
of Scotland are very remarkable. In the tho- 
roughness with which they teach the intellectual 
part of reading, they furnish a model worthy of 
being copied by the world.” 

Where, then, appears the insufficiency of 
these schools ? Generally, nowhere, save 
in the imagination of the learned Lord. 
Special cases there may and must be, and 
these might better be corrected by an ex- 
tension than a destruction of the parish 
schools, instructed by teachers, than whom 
it would be difficult anywhere to find a more 
meritorious or ill-requited class. The bur- 
den of proving the parish schools defec- 
tive rests on the learned Lord, and those 
who act with him. Against these schools, 
I find that Lord Panmure said, two years 
since, that they were “‘ obsolete and effete, 
and worse than useless, as they had be- 
come fortresses in the hands of the ene- 
my.” Iwill not stay to ask why schools 
teaching learning, religion, and morality 
are fortresses of the enemy to the noble 
Lord; but it is some consolation to have 
to place against the evidence of Lord Pan. 
mure that of Mr. Fox Maule. In 1836, 
Mr. Fox Maule was Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and there- 
fore knew, if he did not write, the Trea- 
sury Minute which described the parish 
schools of ‘‘ Scotland as having been the 
source of much good, and as having laid 
down a mode of education worthy of imi- 
tation elsewhere.’’ Here, then, we have 
evidence, both from Mr. Fox Maule in 
Scotland, and from the Secretary to the 
Edueation Board of Massachusetts, that 
those schools which Lord Panmure and 
the Lord Advocate would now destroy, are 
a model worthy of imitation. The time 
which the Lord Advocate selects for under- 
mining the parish schools of Scotland is, 
when, according to his own admission, they 
are in a more efficient condition than they 
ever were before. He says they are ina 
most efficient condition, and that they were 
evoked out of lethargy by the competi- 
tion between the Established and Free 
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Church; and yet the avowed object of his 
Bill is not to preserve schools that are effi- 
cient, and rivalry which has had so excel- 
lent an effect, but to upset the efficient 
schools, and to put an end to the competi- 
tion. What, then, is to prevent the re- 
lapse into lethargy, which the Lord Advo- 
cate affects to dread? Not local influence, 
for he proposes to put a stop to that—not 
local charity, for his proposal will stop the 
current and dry up the sourees. You 
might have adopted a method which, in 
lieu of destroying, might, at comparatively 
little eost, have enlarged and extended the 
blessings of religious and moral education 
over the whole of Scotland. The annual 
sum of 4,500/. judiciously administered, 
had called forth so large an amount of vo- 
luntary aid in addition to the statutory 
charge, as to secure the best possible edu- 
cation to the three counties of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Morayshire, containing 250,000 
inhabitants. Apply the same plan, and 
on the same rule, the sum of 50,0002. or 
52,0007. per annum would have afforded a 
sound education to all Scotland. The best 
education is almost cheap at any price, the 
worst is dear at any; and here you subvert 
a good and cheap to make way for an in- 
ferior, which will cost twenty times as 
much as the State has yet given, and four 
times as much as you need have given. 
Your plan, upon the lowest calculation, 
will cost 200,000/. a year. It will put a 
stop to influence, interest, and outlay of 
charity in the country ; and, in like man- 
ner, you will disgust the authorities in 
burghs by depriving them of interest and 
control. In Dundee 20,000/. has been re- 
cently expended in building and maintain- 
ing schools. Glasgow, in like manner, has 
shown charitable liberality. When the Go- 
vernment inspector shall have taken all 
out of their hands except the obligation to 
pay what he imposes, it is not difficult to 
foresee how soon the inability to control or 
manage will be followed by an unwillingness 
to contribute ; and thus, under pretence of 
building up a complete State method of 
centralised education, you will speedily de- 
stroy a system under which the people of 
Scotland have longer than any other coun- 
try enjoyed a larger amount of sound, mo- 
ral, and religious education, than any other 
nation in Europe. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that, notwithstand- 
ing what had been alleged to the contrary, 
he must maintain that an educational mea- 
sure was requisite for Scotland, and would 
be content to rest the pruof of that propo- 
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sition upon the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Perthshire (Mr. Stirling), who acknowledg- 
ed the necessity for extending the means of 
instruction in that country. In order to 
show that the Scotch Members were anx- 
ious to go into Committee on this question, 
he need only refer to the division on the 
adjournment, in which twenty-eight of 
them voted against the adjournment, to 
four in favour of it. The Amendment be- 
fore the House was an attempt, by a side 
wind, to get rid of the principle of the 
Lord Advocate’s Bill, which had already 
been affirmed by the second reading. It 
had been admitted by the opponents of the 
measure that it contained two principles— 
namely, a combination of religious and se- 
cular instruction, and an extension of the 
means of education; but the Bill had like- 
wise another object, and one of wider scope 
—namely, the establishment of a system 
of united education, in lieu of the existing 
denominational schools. The parish schools 
of Scotland were originally intended to em- 
brace within their fold all the Presbyterians 
of that country; but, in consequence of 
the recent disruption in the Established 
Church, they had since become denomina- 
tional; and while the test requiring the 
schoolmasters to belong to that Church 
and the exclusive superintendence of the 
Presbytery were maintained, the present 
system must remain sectarian. Nobody 
could contend that in theory a denomina- 
tional system of education was advisable ; 
and seeing that in Scotland nine-tenths of 
the people professed the same creed as far 
as regarded all the essentials of Christian- 
ity, and were not divided into so many 
different sects as existed in England, the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 
taken advantage of this unanimity of reli- 
gious belief in Scotland, and made the 
establishment of a united system of educa- 
tion in that country a fundamental principle 
of his Bill. He (Lord Elcho) was most 
sanguine of the results which such a mea- 
sure would produce upon, not merely the 
education of Scotland, but upon the tone, 
temper, and feelings of its people. At 
present denominational schools existed in 
places where they were not wanted, simply 
because on the opposite side of the road 
there was a parish school, whose scholars 
it was desired to draw away and bring into 
the rival institution. Thus a waste of 
educational power was created, and the 
number of children under instruction was 
not bond fide increased. A united system, 
on the other hand, by associating the mi- 
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nisters of the different Churches in the 
holy work of education, would have their 
prejudices softened and their differences 
mitigated ; while the children who were 
taught in the same parish school the essen- 
tials of their common Christianity would 
be led to ask why they should not also 
worship their Maker together in the same 
Church. These views were not so Utopian 
as some might suppose. They found ex- 
pression at a meeting held in Scotland last 
year in support of the right hon. and learn- 
ed Lord Advocate’s measure, when Dr. 
Guthrie, a distinguished minister of the 
Free Church, gave his adhesion to a na- 
tional instead of a denominational system, 
on the ground of its healing tendency and 
its probable effect in promoting mutual 
love and brotherly union between rival 
Churches. The present Bill, however, 
would not establish a united system by 
rudely overthrowing the existing parish 
schools; it merely sought to bring them 
more into harmony with the altered cir- 
cumstances of Scotland by doing away 
with the exclusive test restricting the 
schoolmasters to members of the Esta- 
blished Church, and also with the exclusive 
superintendence of the Presbytery. It, 
however, retained the direction of the mi- 
nister of the parish in the management of 
the schools. The effect of the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. C. Bruce) would be fatal to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, for he proposed to main- 
tain the parish schools under the exclusive 
control of the Established Church of Seot- 
land, and to destroy the principle of united 
education which was so valuable a portion 
of the measure. He (Lord Elcho) wholly 
disclaimed any desire to injure the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, and he was 
confident no one in that House would say 
that the right hon. and learned Lord by 
whom this Bill had been introduced, al- 
though, it was true, he was not a member 
of the Church Establishment, had the 
slightest wish to promote the interests of 
the sect to which he belonged at the ex- 
pense of the Establishment. But, it was 
objected that there was no security in this 
Bill for religious teaching. Now, one would 
suppose, to hear the speeches of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that Members on his (the 
Ministerial) side of the House cared no- 
thing for religion or morality, and that the 
only persons in the House who regarded 
those objects were the hon. Gentlemen who 
voted against the Bill. He was not, how- 
ever, prepared to admit that those who 
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thought with him were indifferent to the 
nature of the religious education which was 
to be given under this Bill. The preamble 
itself showed what was the object in view— 

“Whereas,” it said, “instruction in the prin- 
ciples of religious knowledge and the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, as heretofore in use in the 
parochial and other schools in Scotland, is con- 
sonant to the opinions and religious profession of 
the great body of the people.” 


And they had confidence iu that deep- 
seated religious feeling which existed in 
Scotland, and which would, without any 
express legislative provision, insure that 
the teaching should be in accordance with 
what was stated in this preamble. As to 
the proposed abolition of tests, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite did not seem able to agree 
in suggesting any Amendment upon this 
portion of the Bill. Now, he did not look 
upon a test as any security, but he thought 
it might be desirable, and he could see no 
objection to introduce a clause somewhat 
in accordance with that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Selkirkshire (Mr. A. E. 
Lockhart) — namely, that a parochial 
schoolmaster should be required to produce 
a certificate of attendance at a place of wor- 
ship belonging to some Christian commu- 
nity. He hoped the House of Commons 
would not be led astray by the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Elgin, 
and that they would not so stultify them- 
selves as to support that Motion, dian etri- 
cally opposed as it was to the principle of 
the Bill. He believed that this measure 
was conceived in a liberal and enlightened 
spirit; and that, not only—to use the elo- 
quent language of the right hon. and 
learned Lord—was it calculated to be a 
cheap defence of nations, and to roll back 
the tide of ignorance and vice, but that it 
would give peace and harmony to Scot- 
land, where religious discord had unhap- 
pily hitherto prevailed. Once more he 
entreated the House to support this mea- 
sure, and not to give their votes in favour 
of a Motion which, without wishing to 
speak offensively, he must characterise as 
being conceived not in a liberal or unsecta- 
rian spirit, and as wholly unsuited both to 
the wants and the wishes of the people of 
Scotland. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he must deny 
that hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, wished to destroy public 
education in Scotland. The measure now 
before them involved two objects, one to 
provide education for places where it was 
now deficient ; and the other, as the right 
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hon. and learned Lord said, to amend, but 
as those who thought with him (Mr. Black- 
burn) considered, to overturn, the existing 
system of education in Scotland. Now, 
he could not but regard it as much more 
beneficial if the measure were divided into 
two parts, so as to carry out those objects 
separately. The Bill, in his opinion, 
brought the whole power of education with- 
in a central board, so constructed that the 
people of the country could have no con- 
fidence in it; it did away with the reli- 
gious securities now in existence, and pro- 
posed to teach religion without the inter- 
vention of any church, and without the 
security of any creed. How such a pro- 
posal could succeed he could not under- 
stand, nor did he see why such a scheme 
should be forced upon the people of Scot- 
land. The success of the principle upon 
which the parochial schools had been con- 
ducted was not denied*by the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, and in addi- 
tion to the testimony of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan), the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, and the Duke of Argyll, to 
which he had referred on a previous occa- 
sion, he could now adduce the testimony 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
stone). It was that system, supported by 
such high authority, that he and those 
hon. Gentlemen who supported the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Elginshire wished 
to retain, and which should not, he thought, 
be done away with. It was said that the 
majority of the people of Scotland were in 
favour of the Bill. Now, it was no doubt 
true that a majority of Scotch Members 
had voted for the second reading of the 
Bill, but all that that vote implied was 
that they wished for an extension of edu- 
eation ; and without doubt the majority 
of the representatives of the country dis- 
trict were opposed to the Bill. He would 
not dwell upon the question of the peti- 
tions which had been presented with regard 
to this measure, because an hon. Member 
had already shown that the majority of 
those persons who had petitioned were op- 
posed to the Bill; and, indeed, he believed 
that there was no party unanimous in its 
favour. One of the articles of the Treaty 
of Union provided that no master of a 
parochial school should be inducted until 
he had subscribed the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith; and it was surely matter 
for grave consideration whether an article 
of that treaty should be disregarded. With 
regard to the argument that Free Church 
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children would not attend schools, he at- 
tached no weight to that argument; and all 
that he now asked for was, that a system 
which had been attended with such benefi- 
cial results, as far as regarded the rura! 
districts of Scotland, should not be rashly 
swept away. 

Mr. LAING said, he thought that it 
was important to recall to the consideration 
of the House the Motion before them, by 
which it was proposed to withdraw the 
operation of the Bill from that portion of 
the people of Scotland who lived in the 
country, and to limit its operation to those 
who resided in towns. To show that there 
were no just grounds for this, it would be 
only necessary to state the principle upon 
which this Bill was founded, and that was 
to sever the intimate connection that exist- 
ed between the Established Church and the 
parochial schools. As long as the Esta- 
blished Church was the Church of the 
nation, nothing was more natural than 
that there should be such a connection; 
but changes had taken place, and the 
Established Church was no longer the 
Church of the majority of the people of 
Scotland. They must regard Scotland 
for all practical purposes as divided into 
three denominations — the Established 
Church, the Free Church, and the United 
Presbyterians, Independents, and other 
Presbyterian Dissenters, and he would 
challenge any one to show that either as 
regarded number, respectability, or influ- 
ence there was so marked a superiority of 
one of these parties over the others as to 
induce them to submit to its superiority 
and supremacy over the education of the 
mass of the educational establishments of 
the country. A practical necessity of 
dealing with this question had arisen from 
the fact that the educational establishments 
of the country had become manifestly in- 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
people; and this necessity had been urged 
on by the miserable salaries of the paro- 
ehial schoolmasters, as it was obviously 
impossible te obtain for such small salaries 
an adequate supply of competent men to 
fill such important situations. The right 
hon. and learned Lord, with a view of ex- 
tending education, had removed the test 
which made it necessary that every paro- 
chial schoolmaster should be a member of 
the Established Church, abolished the con- 
trol of the Presbytery, and had introduced 
into the Bill principles to whieh the people 
of Scotland could not generally agree. 
The opponents of this Bill admitted its 
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operation as to the boroughs, but would 
not extend it to the counties, though he 
could not see how they could, if they ad- 
mitted the principle in one case, refuse its 
application in the other. He begged to 
remind the English Members, by whose 
votes alone this measure might be decided 
against, that the measure was essentially 
founded on compromise, and that great 
concessions had been made; and that if it 
were found impossible to come to a practi- 
cal settlement on the basis of compromise, 
and they were obliged to commence again 
an agitation of the subject on a question 
of principle, then the Established Church 
might be placed in a much worse position 
than it would be by the present measure. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that, as 
this subject had been so completely ex- 
hausted, he should content himself with a 
few observations on the question raised by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
C. Bruce). He (the Lord Advocate) trust- 
ed that they were now fast approaching 
the conclusion of sectarian strife, and that, 
after the division of to-night, they would 
throw away the polemical weapons which 
had been used, and address themselves 
solely to the means of affording an extend- 
ed system of education to the people of 
Scotland. When he first addressed him- 
self to the subject, it was not with the 
slightest regard to the domination of one 
Church or another. In his connection with 
the criminal judicature of the country, he 
had daily foreed upon him the fearful 
amount of ignorance which prevailed in 
that country, and its necessary connection 
with crime. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Elginshire proposed to cut the Bill in 
two; but if that were done the results which 
would follow would be shortly these:—In 
the first place, they would have to main- 
tain the Free Church schools throughout the 
country, because it was plain that it would 
be highly unjust to leave the parish schools 
with the denominational character which 
they had, and to withdraw the Privy Coun- 
cil grant from the Free Church schools. 
In the next place, if the control of the 
Church were continued, two sets of schools 
would be kept up where one was sufficient; 
and, in the last piace, the state of the 
parish schools with regard to superinten- 
dence could not be maintained. Hon. 
Gentlemen talked continually of “our 
schools ;”’ but the schools were not theirs. 
They were the schools of the nation, and 
the Established Church never had had the 
right of property in them. He denied that 
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these schools belonged to the heritors. | vide, divide.””] Well, if they would not 
They were nothing but trustees, and the | hear him, he would move that the House 


power which had placed them there to ad- ! do now adjourn. 


minister that trust was competent to take 
it from them. No doubt the schools were 
supported by an assessment upon the land, 
but they were established for the education 
of the great body of the people. Upon 
these grounds he entreated the House not 
to mutilate or reject this proposition, which 
was that in the only part of the United 
Kingdom where the people were perfectly 
ripe for a common system of education, 
they should fill up the void which existed 
upon the principle of a common faith, and 
that they should altogether abolish secta- 


rian differences, which were bad enough | 


where they were inevitable, and which it 
must be the wish of every one to dispense 
with where possible. Scotland was per- 
fectly ready for this important work, and 
he was satisfied if it were not marred by 
such propositions as that of the hon. Mem- 





The hon. Member’s voice 
being drowaed by Cries of ‘ Divide,” he 
concluded abruptly by moving ‘* That the 
House adjourn.’ 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said he had voted 
for the second reading of the Bill because 
he was desirous of giving to the oars of 
Scotland a system of sound moral and reli- 
gious education; but it was the duty of 
those hon. Gentlemen who, like himself, 
were returned by Roman Catholic consti- 
tuencies, to take care of the interests of 
the Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects in 
every part of Great Britain. The right 
hon. and learned Lord had stated that he 
expressed only his own individual opinion 
with regard to the Catholic population of 
Scotland— 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he must 
beg to explain that he had said, on the 
part of the Government that it was not in- 


ber for Elginshire, that it would be a good | tended by this Bill to effect any change in 
day for that country when the Bill passed. | the position of the Catholic population of 
Many philanthropic people thought that | 


they might build up a system of secular 
education which should embrace all classes 
of religionists, but it was clear from the 
speech of the hon. Member below the gang- 
way (Mr. Bowyer) that that would not suit 
the Roman Catholics. As Roman Ca- 
tholics would be required to pay under this 
Bill for the Presbyterian system, it would 
be the height of injustice to withdraw their 
present Privy Council grants. Seeing the 
great masses of Roman Catholics that in- 
habited the large towns—those hotbeds of 
crime—he thought that the grants ought 
to be continued; and looking to the po- 
verty of the Roman Catholics in Scotland, 
his own individual opinion was, that it was 
a fair subject for consideration whether 
they might not be administered even upon 
a more liberal scale than hitherto. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that he could not 
agree with the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate, that it would be a good day for 
Scotland when this Bill passed. Letters, 
which he received every day from that 
country, informed him that there were very 
many dissentients to the proposed mea- 
sure, and that the people were becoming 
more and more convinced of its impolicy. 
He denied that the majorit~ of the people 
of Scotland were in favour of this Bill; 
there was a large body in Scotland op- 

osed to it. [Oh, oh!] He would be 


eard for the short time that he was anx- 
ious to address the House. [ Cries of ** Di- 


The Lord Advocate 





Scotland as regarded the Privy Council 
grants, and he had added that, in his own 
opinion, the case of the Roman Catholics 
in the large towns for more favourable 
terms was very deserving of consideration. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he was aware 
that this Bill did nothing which would 
prejudice the interests of the Catholics of 
Scotland, and if the right hon. and learned 
Lord had spoken with the authority of the 
Government he should feel quite justified 
in voting with the Government to-night ; 
but if there were any doubt upon that 
point, it must be cleared up. The Govern- 
ment would not have the benefit of the 
votes of the representatives of Ireland, 
unless they distinctly stated their concur- 
rence in the sentiments and opinions of 
the right hon. and learned Lord. He, 
therefore, called upon the right hon. and 
learned Lord to give a distinct assurance 
that the Queen’s Catholic subjects in Scot- 
land should be fairly treated, and he would 
then again vote for the moral and religious 
education of the Presbyterian people of 
Scotland according to their own religious 
opinions. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
appeal to the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield) to continue his remarks, 
and to withdraw his Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
only to say, in reply to the hon. and 
learned Serjeant’s appeal to him as to 
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whether the Lord Advocate had expressed 
the opinion of the Government, that that 
which his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate had stated with regard 
to this Bill was perfectly true; it made 
no change in the condition either of the 
Catholics or of the Episcopalians of Scot- 
land. The hon. and learned Serjeant then 
wanted to know something altogether in- 
dependent of the Bill. He asked, as he 
(Lord Palmerston) understood, whether it 
was the intention of the Privy Council to 
alter the present system of administering 
grants to the Roman Catholic schools in 
Scotland. That was a question which the 
Committee of the Privy Council would 
have to consider, but it formed no part of 
the matter now before the House, and it 
must, therefore, be left open for the consi- 
deration of the Government and of the 
Privy Council, which would act according 
to the circumstances of the case. But, as 
far as the question now before the House 
was concerned, it was manifest that the 
hon. and learned Serjeant ought to vote in 
support of the Bill. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he called upon 
the hon. and learned Serjeant not to sup- 
port the Bill, as the noble Lord had given 
no information as to the intentions of the 
Government with. regard to the Privy 
Council grants. He had received letters 
from gentlemen in Scotland, who assured 
him that a feeling of opposition to the 
measure was growing up, which would 
prevent its being carried into operation. 
The United Presbyterians had met in 
synod, when forty-three out of 113 who 
were present voted against the Bill, and 
even the seventy who approved it objected 
to the 27th clause. The course they were 
now taking would, in his opinion, check the 
progress of education in Scotland, and 
throw into the hands of Government a 
power which they would not be able to 
exercise. He opposed both the present 
Bill and that of the hon. Member for 
Perthshire (Mr. Stirling), as he thought it 
impossible to take State pay for education 
of the people without committing moral 
injustice. He would not press his Motion 
for adjournment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 149; Noes 
142: Majority 7. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 
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Mr. HADFIELD said, he objected to 
proceeding at that late hour. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
no serious intention of proceeding at that 
time with the Committee, and should there- 
fore move that the Chairman do report 
progress. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he hoped the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
would consider in the meantime whether, 
after the division just taken, he would pro- 
ceed with the Bill at all. He felt confident 
that the people of Scotland would, if time 
allowed, express such an opinion as would 
render it impossible to go on with the 
measure. 

The House resumed. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
moved the adjournment of the Committee 
for different reasons to that suggested by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield; but first, 
because of the lateness of the hour (half- 
past twelve), and next, because the settle- 
ment of the main question by the division just 
taken would allow many hon. Members 
who had opposed it to assist the Govern- 
in concerting any improvements which 
might be desirable. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


ae 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 21, 1855. 





Minutes.] Pvusiic Birts,—1* Weights and 
Measures ; Chimney Sweepers Regulation Act 
Amendment; Needlewomen, Limitation of 
Hours of Labour. 

2* Customs Duties; Spirit, &c. Duties (Excise) ; 
Religious Worship; Parliamentary Represen- 
tation (Scotland) Act Amendment; Registra- 
tion of Births, &c. (Scotland). 

3* Intestacy (Scotland). 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY moved, 
**that this Bill be read a second time, with 
the view of its being hereafter referred to 
a Select Committee.” 

Lorp REDESDALE would not oppose 
the Motion, but wished to guard against 
its being understood that he concurred in 
the principle of the Bill, which was one 
requiring, he considered, a great deal of 
consideration. The Bill might, he thought, 
afford facility for persons being induced, by 
those who were discontented with the cler- 
gyman of a parish, to attend a species of 
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worship which would be neither strictly 
private nor strictly public, and might in 
that way create disuvion and give rise to 
most objectionable consequences. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2%, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House To-morrow. 


THE NEW FOREST—INCENDIARY FIRES. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY wished 
to call the attention of the Government to 
the deplorable state of the New Forest 
during the last two winters. He was sorry 
to say, that during that period there had 
been a great number of incendiary fires, 
not only in the forest itself, which had 
burned a great deal of the grass and heath 
all over the forest, and some of Her Ma.- 
jesty’s plantations also, but which had 
spread to the neighbouring properties, se- 
veral of which, including his own, had 
been burned. Last year the crime of 
incendiarism was exceedingly prevalent in 
the New Forest, and yet the Government 
took no pains either to put a stop to it or 
to detect and punish the offenders. From 
January to May, 1854, there had been no 
less than twenty-four incendiary fires, and 
in more than one instance cottages were 
burned to the ground, and the inmates had 
difficulty in escaping with their lives. But 
what had the Government done with a view 
to prevent these acts? Nothing; posi- 
tively worse than nothing; for they had 
reduced the number of keepers, and dis- 
missed four policemen who had been ap- 
pointed to look after the depredators. Last 
winter these acts of incendiarism were 
renewed, and amongst other property de- 
stroyed was a lodge. Three weeks ago 
he (the Earl of Malmesbury) visited that 
part of the country, and saw three or four 
miles of the New Forest in a blaze. It 
was two or three days before the flames 
could be extinguished, and of course very 
considerable damage was done. This dis- 
trict, as their Lordships were aware, was 
a wild one, far removed from any large 
town, and not partaking of that civilisation 
which districts in the neighbourhood of 
Jarge towns enjoyed. One would think, 
however, that that would have been a 
reason for exercising a more careful super- 
vision; but as he had just shown, the 
Government had been most supine. About 
five or six years ago Lord Seymour brought 
in a Bill, which was afterwards passed into 
a law, for the inclosure of a considerable 
quantity of the New Forest, and this mea- 
sure occasioned a loud outery on the part 
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of the commoners, or squatters, who were, 
in consequence, deprived of their pastur- 
age; and the Bill was also accompanied 
with the total destruction of Her Majesty’s 
deer. The whole management of the forest 
was then placed in the hands of a Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Kennedy, the late Commis- 
sioner, was now gone; and of that gentle- 
man he might say, that he did not belong 
to either of the categories of official gentle- 
men described the other day by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for War, when he said 
that there were two kinds of men—one 
round men, fitted for round holes; the 
other, square men, fitted for scuare holes ; 
Mr. Kennedy belonged to neither, for he 
was a three-cornered man—a most decid- 
edly triangular man, and unfitted for any 
hole whatever, and it was under his iron 
rule that these depredations began. The 
whole source of the evil was this—that 
Mr. Kennedy, when he received the ap- 
pointment of Commissioner, at once put 
an end to all the permissions that had been 
previously given to people to cut turf 
and pasture their milch cows in the forest. 
Hence a great deal of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction had been created. In addition 
to the acts which he had mentioned, poach- 
ing had also immensely increased ; and if 
Government had any wish to keep up the 
stock of game in the district, he could 
assure them that they would not be able to 
do so unless they changed the system and 
augmented the strength of the staff em- 
ployed in the forest. As yet, he believed, 
not a single person had been detected or 
brought to justice for the crimes to which 
he had alluded; and it was only within 
the last fortnight that a reward of 501. had 
been offered by Government for the detec- 
tion of the offenders. In these days of 
civilisation and improvement of all kinds, 
it was absurd to suppose that any district 
could be allowed to exist in this country 
that was the resort of ill-disposed persons 
amenable to no law. If the New Forest 
was to be retained as an appanage of the 
Crown, then the least that Government 
could do was to place such a force there as 
would be sufficient to prevent the perpetra- 
tion of those crimes. In its present state 
he did not think the forest would be much 
longer tolerated by the public; it was high 
time, therefore, for the Government to 
consider whether they ought not to bring 
it gradually within the pale of civilisation ; 
or, if they thought that it should still 
remain an appanage of the Crown, whether 
it might not be used as a hunting ground 

















for the Queen’s hounds, for it was well 
known that at this moment Her Majesty’s 
hunts could not be held as formerly in the 
vicinity of London. The New Forest was 
exactly fitted for the service of the Queen’s 
hounds; and he would recommend, there- 
fore, that it should be made really useful 
for some public purpose, or that measures 
should at once be taken for preventing so 
large a tract of land, some 60,000 or 70,000 
acres in extent, remaining exposed to the 
crimes and depredation which had occurred 
of late years. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Earl was correct in stating that there had 
been many fires in the New Forest lately 
—four had occurred during the present 
year, but it did not appear that they were 
all incendiary, and one was proved to have 
been accidental. There could be no doubt 
that the extremely dry state of the ground, 
caused by the protracted drought, had 
much facilitated the operations of incen- 
diaries, and had led to greater destruction 
than would otherwise have taken place, 
Iie could assure the noble Earl that there 
had been no delay or neglect on the part 
of the Government; but it was very diffi- 
cult to catch the criminals, as by some 
means a fire might be kindled and the 
criminal be four or five miles distant before 
the breaking out of the fire was discovered. 
With regard to the dismissal of police, it 
was considered by the surveyor of the 
forest that it was better to have a larger 
number of watchers and fewer policemen ; 
and as soon as Government heard of the 
fires they sent him orders to appoint as 
many watchers as he pleased. A reward 
of 501. had been offered, as the noble Earl 
stated. Three persons had already been 
arrested, and the cases of two of them 
were now before the Attorney General. 
The attention of the department within 
whose jurisdiction the New Forest came 
had been particularly drawn to the state 
of things of which the noble Earl com- 
plained, and every exertion would be made 
with a view to correcting the evil. With 
regard to the suggestion of the noble Earl, 
that the New Forest might be appropriated 
to the service of Her Majesty’s buck- 
hounds, his noble Friend the Master of 
the Hounds (the Earl of Bessborough) 
was not then in the House; but it seem- 
ed to be a very good suggestion, and he 
would communicate it to his noble Friend. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY was not 
at all sure that men who were appointed 
watchers might not be the men who com- 
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mitted the crimes. The persons to be 
employed in that capacity ought to be 
strangers. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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8° Alterations in Pleadings. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN CHRISTIE—EX- 
PLANATION, 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he begged to give 
notice of his intention to move for all 
papers relating to the conduct of the late 
Captain Christie as commander of trans- 
ports in the Black Sea; a statement of 
the dates at which such papers were re- 
eeived at the Admiralty; a copy of any 
letter written by Sir James Graham as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, ordering an 
inquiry into the conduct of Captain Chris- 
tie; the date of such letter; a copy of 
any letter written by Sir J. Graham, 
ordering a court-martial to be held upon 
Captain Christie, and the date of such 
letter. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I do not 
know, Sir, that it will be quite regular for 
me, upon a mere notice of motion, to ad- 
dress the House; but I think that in a 
matter personally affecting one of its mem- 
bers the House will extend that courtesy 
to me which I now crave at its hands, 
The House will remember that on the 
motion for the adjournment on Friday last 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) made some comments in the most 
pointed manner alluding to myself. I had 
not the slightest intention of addressing 
the House upon that occasion, but the 
allusions were such that I thought it ab- 
solutely necessary to rise in my place. 
At that moment I had not in my hands 
any official documents, nor had I an 
opportunity of referring to dates, bat 
without the least preparation addressed 
the House according to my recollection 
and impressions at the moment. If I 
remember aright I stated on that oe- 
casion what was my strong opinion, 
that considering the freedom of debate in 
this House it was absolutely necessary 
that the members exercising it should use 
the utmost caution with respect to the 
accuracy of their statements, and also 
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that it was incumbent upon them, when 
any error they have committed shall have 
been brought to their knowledge, to take 
the earliest opportunity of correcting it. 
I am still of that opinion, and I believe 
that unless the course I have stated be 
pursued by all the members of this House, 
the freedom of debate itself will be brought 
into disrepute. Now without any oppor- 
tunity afforded to me by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury, of offering him an ex- 
planation on this the first day after the 
debate to which I have referred, he thinks, 
and thinks rightly, that there was an 
error in the statement which I made on 
Friday last, and to my surprise the first 
intimation which I received of that error 
was reading this morning in one of the 
public papers a letter signed by the hon. 
Member—not giving to me in my place an 
opportunity of tendering any explanation 
upon any inquiry made by him. I stated 
also on Friday last, that when an explana- 
tion was required by any Member with 
reference to an error in his statement, I | 
did not think that want of courtesy in the 
mode of asking it formed any justification | 
for refusing it; and, acting upon that 
principle, I am now about to tender to the 
House an explanation of the error into 
which I fell on Friday night, and which 
has been commented on by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury. On that occasion I 
was strongly impressed with the opinion 
that the speech made by the hon. Member 
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Captain Christie was issued before, and 
not after, the debate in which the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury spoke of that 
officer, and that it was not in consequence 
of the debate to which I have alluded that 
Captain Christie was removed by the Ad- 
miral from the command which he held 
in the Black Sea. Fortunately I am in 
a condition to show that the error was 
perfectly unintentional on my part, for 
before the Committee, over which the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck) presides, I produced the original 
document from the Admiralty, in which 
the order was given to inquire into the con- 
duct of Captain Christie. That document 
is dated the 28th of December, 1854, and 
the order having been produced before the 
Sebastopol Committee, with the permis- 
sion of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
I think I may venture to read it to the 
House. It is to the following effect :— 
*T have to call your particular attention to the 


grave error committed by Captain Christie, in 
sending certain Turkish troops to Balaklava in- 


| stead of Eupatoria, as adverted to by Lord Raglan 


in his despatch of the 8th instant, and with refer- 
ence to the general conduct of the transport ser- 
vice in the Black Sea, their Lordships wish to be 
furnished, as speedily as circumstances will per- 
mit, with your opinion and report as to the man- 
ner in which those duties have been discharged by 
Captain Christie, and as to the perfect competency 
of that officer to carry out the intentions of the 
Government, and his capability to fulfil the duties 
devolving upon an officer holding so important a 


post. 


for Aylesbury with reference to Captain | That is the order dated the 28th of De- 
Christie had been delivered in the Sessiea | cember, 1854, which I produced before 
before Christmas. I had no opportunity | the Sebastopol Committee. It is perfectly 
of looking to the authoritative record of correct as stated by the hon. Member for 
what took place, and made my statement! Aylesbury in his letter, that my right hon. 
simply under a strong impression to the | Friend the Member for the University of 
effect I have stated. But the hon. Member | Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) on the 23rd of 
in the document to which I have referred, | February. referred to an order that had 
calling for an explanation, has stated two! been issued by the Admiralty antecedent 
things. In the first place, he refers to to the statement of the hon. Member for 
my speech on Friday last, and quotes the Aylesbury, on the 19th of the same 
following passage :— }month. After I sat down on Friday 


“ I believe the first serious question raised with | evening tae debate was called to my re- 
respect to his competency was raised in this Collection, and I had reason at once to 





House by the hon. Member for Aylesbury.” 


I then went on to say, | 

“T ordered an inquiry to be instituted—after | 
that debate to which I have alluded—by the | 
Commander in Chief on the naval station as to | 


believe that I had made an incorrect state- 
ment. On Saturday morning I wrote to 
the first Lord of the Admiralty, and asked 
him to furnish me with copies of the offi- 
cial documents. I have not yet received 


whether, in his opinion, Captain Christie had those copies, but referring to the document 
effectively and well discharged the duties of the | which, as I have stated, I produced before 
aimee 9 vente De Bad Reon aggeinted, the Sebastopol Committee, looking at its 
There is, Sir, an inaccuracy in that state-| date, and remembering also a further 
ment. I am now aware that the order to! despatch addressed to Sir Edmund Lyons 
inquire into the conduct and efficiency of | on his assuming the command of the fiect 
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in the Black Sea, that he was to exercise 
the largest powers, extending even to the 
dismissal of any officers whose removal 
from their several posts he should think 
advantageous to the public service, which 
despatch was dated the 3rd of January, 
1855. 1 have no doubt, though I have 
not seen the official answer to these orders, 
that the removal of Captain Christie did 
take place in consequence of them. I 
have now stated exactly to the House the 
error I committed and the cause of it. 


Japan— 


But there is a further point with respect | 


to the trial of Captain Christie by court- 
martial to which I must for a moment 
allude. Here, again, I have to state that 
I have not had the advantage of seeing 
the official documents, and am, therefore, 
obliged to state the cireumstances from 
recollection only. Sir Edmund Lyons 
removed Captain Christie from his com- 
mand, and appointed another officer as 
his successor. 
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use of such language. I throw myself on 
the indulgence of the House, and ask, 
from the knowledge that the House enter- 
tains of my motives and conduct, after 
having sat thirty-seven years in it, whe- 
ther 1 could for one moment venture to 
impose upon the House that which I knew 
to be a deliberate falsehood. I have now 
stated what I thought due to the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury. I am extremely 
sorry that, on an occasion when business 
of vast importance awaits the attention of 
the House, I should have been compelled 
to intrude myself upon your notice ; but 
I know that the character and conduct of 
every one of its members is a matter which 
the House has always regarded with the 
utmost jealousy and concern. 


JAPAN—QUESTION, 
Mr. WARNER said, he rose to ask the 


| First Lord of the Treasury whether any 


The Admiralty had reason | 


to believe that Captain Christie was about | 


to return to England; but they were of 
opinion that, under the circumstances, it 
would be better and fairer to him that he 
should have an opportunity of vindicating 
his conduct before a Court Martial on the 
spot; and accordingly they issued an 
order which reached him at Malta, that 
he should return to the Black Sea. 


privileges of trade with Japan had recently 
been acquired by Russia or the United 
States of America; and if so, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had secured 
equal privileges for British subjects ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 


| Admiral Stirling concluded last autumn a 


That | 


order was issued early in February—again | 


before the appointment of the Sebastopol 
Committee. 


I had a strong opinion that | 


the fairest and most just course to Captain | 


Christie was, that his conduct should be 
submitted to trial by his brother officers, 
who would sympathise with his feelings, 
who were acquainted with his merits or 


treaty with the Government of Japan, the 
stipulations of which were to the effect 
that British ships should be admitted into 
certain ports of Japan for the purpose of 
repair and refreshment. There were no 
commercial stipulations in the treaty, with 
one exception, which was, that whatever 
ports might now or hereafter be opened in 


| Japan to ships of any other country, Bri- 


tish ships and British subjects should be 


admitted into them, and should be placed 


demerits, and who could form the only. 


proper tribunal for the prosecution of such 
an inquiry. Now, | have thought that the 
only reparation I could make to the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury for the error I 
committed was to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of offering this explanation. If what 
I stated inflicted any wrong upon the hon. 
Member, here, in my place, I express my 
regret, and acknowledge the error. The 


in the enjoyment of any privileges and 
advantages which were then conceded to 
the citizens of the most favoured nations. 


‘The United States did conclude a treaty 


last year with Japan, by which certain 


ports were to be opened to American 


hon. Member has done that in a printed | 


paper whieh he could not have done here. ' 


He has imputed motives to me; among 


others, a wish to screen myself, which are | 
alien to every sentiment of my heart. | 


Where or whence those suspicions arise 
I will not inquire; but the hon. Member 


has stated, adding a saving word, that I 
ception of those conceded to China and 
was a deliberate falsehood. I regret the to Holland.” 


‘*ought”’ to have known that what I stated 
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vessels, with the privilege of commerce in 


| those ports, and therefore, by the treaty 


concluded by Admiral Stirling we were 
entitled, in the same ports, to all the pri- 
vileges conceded to the citizens of the 
United States. He was not aware of any 
treaty having been concluded between 
Russia and Japan. He might add, how- 
ever, that in our treaty, while we were 
to have all the privileges and advantages. 
enjoyed by the most favoured nation, 
these words were added, ‘‘ with the ex- 
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WANDSWORTH PRISON—QUESTION. 

Mr. SWIFT, said he wished to inquire 
of the right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary whether it was true that Roman 
Catholic prisoners in the House of Cor- 
rection, Wandsworth, who decline to attend 
the Church of England service, are con- 
fined to their respective cells in solitude 
during the entire of the Sunday ? whether 
prisoners registered as Roman Catholics 
are systematically visited by the Protestant 
chaplain of the institution, furnished ex- 
clusively with Protestant books of devo- 
tion and controversy, and no Catholi¢ 
clergyman admitted to them unless when 
the prisoner makes a special application 
to see one? and whether during the last 
year the number of Catholic prisoners had 
been sometimes upward of eighty, of whom 
only a dozen received any sort of religi- 
ous instruction from a clergyman of their 
creed ? 

Sin GEGRGE GREY said, that in the 
Wandsworth House of Correction, the sys- 
tem of separate confinement was strictly 
carried out, and under that system all the 
prisoners remained in cells except during 
exercise, school hours, or attendance on 
divine worship. If any prisoners declined 
to attend divine worship, they were not 
removed from their cells. With resp 
to the second part of the question, he had 
to state that the Protestant chaplain had, 
in conformity with his instructions, to visit 
all prisoners who did not elaim the privi- 
lege, in consequence of dissenting from 
the Established Church, of being attended 
by a clergyman of their own persuasion. 
With regard to Catholic prisoners, their 
cells were not furnished with books of|a 
controversial character, but a Bible and 
other books were supplied to them. Such 
were the ordinary rules ; and every pti- 
soner, if not a member of the Church \of 
England, might claim the right to be 
visited by his own clergyman. All the 
Roman Catholic prisoners had had notice 
to that effect read them at the request|of 
Dr. Grant the Roman Catholic bishop. He 
would take the present opportunity |of 
answering a question of a similar cha- 
racter which the hon. Member had put jon 
the paper of a former evening, and which 
appeared to imply some censure on the 
authorities of Newgate prison. The ques- 
tion had reference to the criminal who hiad 
recently suffered the last sentence of the 
Jaw. Having investigated the facts of the 
ease, he found that the authorities of New- 
gate prison were absolved from all degree 
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of censure, having only acted in strict 
accordance with their duty. 

Mr. SWIFT gave notice that he would 
call the attention of the House to the 
entire subject at a future period, 


THE VIENNA CONFERENCES, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I ob- 
serve that the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) has placed upon 
the Votes of the House a question tending 
to lead to a precipitate decision, which 
may involve the most momentous conse- 
quences to the country and the whole of 
Europe. I wish, before the question is 
entered upon, to make an inquiry of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
inasmuch as upon his answer must depend 
my own course, and probably that of some 
other gentlemen in the House, on the Mo- 
tion about to be submitted to their deci- 
sion. I find upon page 73 of the papers 
of the Vienna Conferences, a protocol of 
the 2lst of April, at which my noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell) was present, 
the following paragraph :— 


“Count Buol does not consider the different 
modes of solution as exhausted, and considers it as 
especially the task of Austria to look for means 
of accommodation. He hopes, therefore, that 
the conference will meet again as soon as any of 
its members shall have any new proposition to 
make.” 


The questions I wish to ask are these 
—Does the noble Lord consider or not 
that the different modes of solution are 
exhausted, or does he consider it, and does 
Austria still consider it, to be her task to 
look for means of accommodation, and is 
the conference completely dissolved, or is 
it in a such a state that any of its mem- 
bers may make any new propositions to 
the allied Powers ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I have 
no difficulty whatever in answering the 
questions of my right hon. Friend. Her 
Majesty’s Government certainly do not 
consider all the modes of solution of the 
question at issue as exhausted. We do 
consider that Austria is still charged, by 
her own voluntary assumption and the 
consent of the allies, with the task of 
endeavouring to discover means of bring- 
ing about an accommodation between the 
contending parties; and the conference, 
although at present suspended, is not 
finally closed; and if any proposal were 
made worthy of the country, or which was 
considered likely to lead to a satisfactory 
result, that conference would be ready to 
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be reassembled. I can only add, that it 
would be considered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be their duty to give their | Gentleman. 
most favourable consideration to any pro-} Mr. GLADSTONE: I was going to 
posals which might come to them from or say, Sir, that as it appears upon the re- 
through Austria, with a view to a safe, | cord as it stands before the House, the 
honourable, and satisfactory termination of right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the contest. At the same time I trust it! Manchester was perfectly warranted in 
is © necessary for me to say that Her Ma-| believing that there was, so far, so much 
jesty’s Government would equally feel it | at least of an absolute termination to the 
their duty not to consent to any arrange- | negotiation upon the basis before us, that 
ment which did not sufficiently satisfy the the time had arrived when he might justly 
honour of the country, and which did not | appeal to the House for its judgment upon 
substantially accomplish those motives for | the subject. I concurred, I confess, in 
which the war was commenced. that opinion; I did feel, I believe along 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it appears to | with him, that if the House had permitted 
me with reference to the question of my | the papers which have been laid upon the 
right hon. Friend (Mr. S. Herbert) that | table of the House to remain there without 
the answer of the noble Lord justifies me | an expression of opinion upon its own part, 
in making an appeal to the right hon. | the inference drawn out of doors would 
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Mr. ROEBUCK: Very good. In that 
ease I shall not interrupt the right hon. 








Member for Manchester. The passage 
which was quoted by my right hon. Friend 
was from the record of a conference held 
at Vienna on the 21st of April. Since 
that conference was held, a further con- 
ference took place on the 26th of April. 
At that further conference a second Rus- 
sian proposal was tendered, and that se- 
cond proposal was met by the representa- 
tives of Austria and France by the recital 
of various strong objections, but at the 
same time—if I rightly understand the re- 
cord—with a declaration that it contained 
materials for further discussion, and the 
elements of a possible settlement. On the 
part of the only representative of England 
present at that conference it was met by 
the declaration that his instructions were 
exhausted. Under those circumstances, 
Sir, it appears to me that the right hon. 
Member for Manchester was entirely justi- 
fied in the supposition, so far as England 
was concerned, and in reference to the pro- 
posals which had been laid before the Con- 
ferences of Vienna, that those conferences 
and negotiations had absolutely terminated. 
No doubt, Sir, it is a matter of the utmost 
delicacy and difficulty for this House to 
form a. judgment, in circumstances so cri- 
tical, at what point it is their duty to 
respect and leave in tact the functions 
of the Executive Government, and where 
the functions of the Government terminate 
and its own function of pronouncing judg- 
ment on the conduct of that Government 
begins. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I rise to order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman insists upon it, I will 
conclude with a Motion. 





| justly be, from the silence of the House, 
| that it concurred in what had taken place, 


and made itself virtually a party to the 
declaration of the British Plenipotentiary 
on the 26th of April, that his instructions 
were exhausted, which of course, if it stood 
alone, would mean that the discussions of 
the conference were at an end, and that 
there was no prospect of a settlement being 
arrived at by what had already passed be- 
tween the Powers assembled, We have al- 
ready heard, and it is unnecessary for me 
again to repeat, the answers just made by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment to my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
S. Herbert); but it is plain that those an- 
swers leave the case in a position different 
from that in which it would have stood had 
it rested on the declaration of the Earl of 
Westmoreland on the 26th of April, that 
his instructions were exhausted. I will 
not enter now upon a discussion of the de- 
claration of the noble Lord, that no pro- 
posals incompatible with the honour of the 
Government or the country will be accept- 
ed or entertained by the Government; but 
I for one feel very deeply the responsibility 
of interfering with the proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Government in matters of nego- 
tiation. which are still open, and I do not 
think that I over-interpret what has fallen 
from my noble Friend when I| say that 
these negotiations are still open, and that 
these negotiations do afford, in the opinion 
of the Powers, or some of them, the ma- 
terials of a satisfactory settlement. There - 
is no reason why advantage should not be 
taken of those proposals for the purpose of 
seeing what could be made of them. Con- 
vinced as I am that the right hon. Gentle- 
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man (Mr. M. Gibson) has no other object 
in view but the restoration of peace to this 
country upon honourable terms—convinced 
as I am that he entirely disclaims all mo- 
tives of party, all disposition to disturb the 
Government, or to weaken its plans in the 
proceedings it has been or may be earrying 
on, I venture with great respect, having no 
title I am sure to assume such a function, 
to put it before his consideration whether 
he would not exercise a wise discretion in 
refraining from asking the House of Com- 
mons at the present moment for any de- 
finitive judgment on the subject of the 
negotiations that are virtually still in pro- 
gress, and whether it would not be fairer 
to all parties and all opinions, as well as 
more conducive to all the objects which 
every patriot must have at heart, if he 
would forego the occasion he claimed, and 
which had been offered to him under cir- 
cumstances materially different, and exer- 
cise his own discretion at a future period, 
when these cireumstances may call for an 
appeal to the House upon the question, 
to make a Motion of this description, or 
any Motion at all upon the subject—at all 
events, whether it would not be better to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, in order that they may not be 
embarrassed by our discussion in this place, 
which would certainly have an embarrass- 
ing and weakening effect on the Govern- 
ment—to leave them free from any diffi- 
culty of that kind to conduct to its legiti- 
mate conclusion the task they have taken 
in hand. Sir, I beg leave, with reference 
to what I have stated, to move that this 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I 
take this opportunity of stating, having 
no knowledge of what course the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester is about to take in consequence 
of the appeal that has just been made 
to him by my right hon. Friend--I wish 
to state that should he think it his duty 
to persist in bringing forward his Mo- 
tion, I shall consider it my duty to move 
the previous question as an Amendment 
to it. 

Lorp HARRY VANE; Sir, I stand in 
somewhat a different position from the 
right hon. Member for South Wiltshire, 
inasmuch as I had engaged to second the 
Motion of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Manchester, and came down to the 
House with a perfect intention of fulfilling 
my engagement. But, after what has 


fallen from the right hon. Member for the 
fr. Gladstone 
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University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), I 
put it to my right hon. Friend whether it 
would be wise, or in the interest of that 
peace which my right hon. Friend has so 
deeply at heart, to press his Motion on the 
present occasion. It is quite obvious the 
question would now be discussed under 
very great difficulties ; as those who ap- 
‘proved of the Motion must feel diffident 
about pressing it now, when they find that 
negotiations are still actually going on. I 
think that my right hon. Friend will only 
exercise a wise discretion in postponing his 
Motion ; and if negotiations should, un- 
happily, ultimately fail, he can take ano- 
ther opportunity. 

Mr. DISRAELT: I have seldom wit- 
nessed, Sir, in this House a scene like 
that which is now enacting. At the first 
blush it appeared to me that if the ex- 
traordinary, and as I believe most impo- 
litice, request of the two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have so suddenly risen this 
evening is to be acceded to, the House 
of Commons ard the country have a 
right to demand a much more explicit 
declaration from the head of the Govern- 
ment than has yet been made as to really 
what position the country is now placed in 
with respect to recent negotiations, than 
that which the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues apparently seem to consider amply 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of the two 
right hon. Gentlemen. Now, Sir, what is 
the state of the case? The noble Lord 
tells us that he believes he can venture to 
say that he supposes that it is not impos- 
sible that peace may be obtained-—that all 
the means of resolving a difficult political 
problem have not been exhausted by those 
distinguished men who have devoted their 
abilities to the service of the Sovereign 
and the eountry. But has the noble Lord 
stated any circumstances which may induce 
us, as representatives of the people, to 
suppose that there are any grounds by 
which we may guide our conduct at a mo- 
ment so critical as the present in order to 
justify a strange forbearance from express- 
ing our opinion upon public affairs? The 
noble Lord has done nothing of the kind. 
‘** While there is life there is hope ;’’ that 
appears to be the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am sure, Sir, I am the 
last man in this House who would strictly 
define the limits to which forbearance might 
reach in the conduct of Parliament or of 
the Opposition while preparations for war 
or negotiations for peace were taking 
place. I think it our duty to place in the 
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Government a very wide confidence under 
such circumstances. Had the noble Lord 
come to us when the unsuceessful plenipo- 
tentiary made his re-appearance in this 
House, and said ‘‘ Although my baffled col- 
league has returned to resume his duties as 
Secretary of State, I have the satisfaction 
of informing Parliament that the means of 
solution of this difficult problem are by no 
means exhausted, and that I have reason to 
believe we may yet succeed in accomplish- 
ing a solution; and, therefore, I trust to the 
generous confidence of Parliament and to 
the patriotic spirit of the country not to 
press me to lay upon the table the records 
of the hitherto unsuccessful negotiation ;’’ 
then, I say, the noble Lord might have 
appealed, and not in vain, to the forbear- 
ance of Parliament. But what, Sir, has 
been the conduct of the noble Lord? The 
noble Lord has placed upon the table of 
Parliament the records of negotiations 
which have been undertaken by his col- 
league and by other representatives of Her 
Majesty, under instructions which they 
had formally in those very papers acknow- 
ledged to be exhausted. Now, Sir, I ask 
for what were these papers placed upon the 
table? Surely, to elicit the opinion of Par- 
liament upon the conductof the negotiations, 
and to ascertain the precise position in which 
our country is now placed. I said then, as I 
now repeat, that it would have been well if 
the noble Lord, following the authority of 
precedents, had been himself the leader in 
eliciting the opinion of Parliament under 
the circumstances. But the noble Lord 
forbore to fulfil his duty, and an inde- 
pendent Member of this House, a gentle- 
man not connected with the Government, 
exercising his legitimate and, as I think, 
very proper duty, gives notice that he will 
propose, instead of the Minister, an Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty expressing the opi- 
nion of Parliament upon those papers. 
Did the noble Lord rise then and say, “I 
have, perhaps with too much readiness, 
placed these State papers upon the table, 
but do not, under any consideration, press 
the opinion of Parliament upon these ne- 
gotiations, because the means of solution 
are by no means utterly exhausted” ? 


The noble Lord said not a word of the | 


kind. He gave no discouragement to the 
motion of the right hon. Gentleman, but, 
on the contrary, the noble Lord disturbed 
the natural order of the business of the 
House, and facilitated the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take ; 
and when the whole country is expectant 
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| —when this room is filled as it has seldom 
been filled for years, then the noble Lord 
having himself given a day to the right 
hon, Gentleman—having himself created 
the occasion and framed the opportunity— 
then the noble Lord, by some mysterious 
and sinister means, as rapid and unexpect- 
ed as that wire which now communicates 
from Balaklava to Downing Street, and 
which passes the gangway as unseen as 
that Electric Telegraph passes from the 
Black Sea to the Danube, contrives that 
his wishes should be repressed from an 
unexpected but influential quarter. And 
now, when we are assembled to give an 
opinion upon these unsuccessful negotia- 
tions, the records of which have been lying 
for a considerable period upon our table, 
and in reference to which a Privy Council- 
lor has given a notice to which the noble 
Lord has given precedence, then the noble 
Lord rises, and without the communication 
of any particulars, and without any un- 
equivocal statement that there is any 
chance of negotiations being carried on, 
but with a vague declaration, which he 
would have been justified in making if 
there never were a less favourable pro- 
spect of bringing affairs to a happy conclu- 
sion, expects that, in silence—without a 
murmur, and without a protest—this great 
discussion should not be allowed to proceed, 
I am not aware, Sir, what course the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) is going to take ; 
but, judging from the remarkable promp- 
titude with which the noble Lord, who was 
going to do him the honour to second his 
motion, responded to what I have described 
as the most unreasonable suggestion of the 
two right hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Herbert) and for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) 
judging, I say, by that extraordinary 
promptitude, one is almost afraid that 
the proposer as well as the seconder of 
the Motion has fallen into a position, 
much more convenient than honourable 
to the individuals and to the Ministers. 
But, Sir, is there nothing to consider in 
this matter but the convenience of the 
: Ministers 2 What, I should like to know, 
is the country to think of this exhibi- 
\tion? The country will surely require 
some information, some rational explana- 
tion why, when negotiations have been 
|carried on until they have arrived at a 
| termination of failure, when their records 
| have been placed upon the table of Parlia- 
| ment, when a right hon. Gentleman has 
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given notice to ask the opinion of Parlia- 
ment upon these negotiations, when the 
Minister rises, and only rises to facilitate 
that discussion, and yields the highest 
possible favour to a private Member, 
namely, a Government day, in order 
to take the opinion of Parliament—the 
country will at least expect that the Mi- 
nister should make a declaration, clear, 
unequivocal, and explicit, to show that we 
are not trifled with under those circum- 
stances. But if we renounce, as a Parlia- 
ment, one of the highest, one of the most 
solemn and urgent duties a House of Com- 
mons can perform, which is to express 
its opinion upon negotiations that have 
failed in accomplishing their object, let 
it be shown that we have done it upon 
great and sufficient grounds, and in a 
manner and spirit which, whatever may be 
the condition of the Ministry or of their 
official or non-official supporters, will at 
least leave the House of Commons in a 
clear and honourable light before the 
country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, in 
reply to what has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, I am prepared to maintain 
that the course which I have taken in 
regard to the proceedings of the House 
upon this matter has been uniform and 
consistent. The right hon. Gentleman 
upon a former occasion ealled upon me to 
lay upon the table of the House the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference of Vienna. I 
told him that I would do so. I think the 
House and the country were entitled to 
have those proceedings in their hands. 
Those proceedings the right hon. Gentle- 
man is pleased to call the records of an 
unsuccessful and failing negotiation. Sir, 
they are the records of a negotiation con- 
ducted with the greatest ability by my 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell}; and if 
they have not resulted in a termination 
favourable to the objects of peace, the fault 
has not lain with my noble Friend, the 
fault has not lain with Her Majesty’s 
Government, the fault has not lain with 
our ally the Emperor of the French, the 
fault has not lain with our ally to a certain 
degree I may say—that is as far as moral 
and political sentiment goes—I say that 
the fault has not lain with the Government 
of Austria, but the fault has really rested 
with the Government of Russia, to whom 
we are opposed. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) then called upon me to do 
that which he said had been done on similar 
occasions, namely, to come down with a 

Mr. Disraeli 
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Message from the Crown for a Vote of Par- 
liament approving of the course that had 
been taken. What was the answer I made 
to the right hon. Gentleman? The House 
doubtless recollects that answer. It refutes 
the charges the right hon. Gentleman has 
just brought forward again.’ I said I will 
not do any such thing, because it would be 
shutting a door against any possible nego- 
tiations, and destroying all hopes of peace. 
I said I will not shut that door, and there- 
fore the charge the right hon. Gentleman 
uow brings against me of not having held 
uniform language is not founded upon tht 
actual course I have pursued. 1 stated 
then that which I state now, namely, that 
I do not renounce hopes of a satisfactory 
result from future negotiations, and that I 
will not take a step which would close a 
door to negotiation, or render any negotia- 
tion for the present impossible. But then 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire) says that I did not dis- 
courage the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) who is about to 
make his Motion. But, Sir, the House 
surely recollects I was asked a question 
by the hon. Gentleman the colleague of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester, who asked me whether the 
time had arrived when the House might 
fairly enter into a discussion on the nego- 
tiations. I said that the hon. Member 
must exercise his own discretion, but that 
I thought such course would be a most 
inconvenient one in the present state of 
affairs. I said that it would be attended 
by public inconvenience, but that it was 
not my intention to dictate to the hon. 
Member or to any other person the course he 
should pursue. I thought the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Bright) would abstain from press- 
ing his question on the consideration of the 
House in the present position of things; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the other 
Member for Manchester did nevertheless 
think it right to put his notice on the 
paper. What was the course then I 
thought it my duty to pursue? Should I, 
on the part of the Government, back out 
from the diseussion? Should I endeavour 
to stave it off by technical delays, saying 
that this day would be inconvenient, or the 
next day would be ineonvenient? No, 
Sir; I felt it the duty of the Government 
boldly to face the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and though I disapproved of his Motion, 
and though I thought and still think it 
was a most ill-judged Motion, and one 
calculated to lead to a discussion which 
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must be injurious to the interests of the 
country, if the right hon. Gentleman 
thought otherwise, I said, ‘‘ Here we are ; 
I will give you an early day for the pur- 
pose; and now I have come down here 
ready to meet the right hon. Gentleman 
face to face upon the terms of his Motion, 
if he thinks right to make ii, and to give 
it a positive and direct negative. Well, 
Sir, I say the course I assume is perfectly 
plain and simple, and there is nothing that 
requires illustration. We laid before Par- 
liament the documents it was entitled to 
have. I would not take the step the right 
hon. Gentleman urged me to take because 
I thought it would be shutting a door upon 
future negotiations. I stated to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter that 1 thought it would be extremely 
inconvenient for the public interest—not 


for the inconvenience of Members of the | 


Government, for I place the matter on 


higher grounds—that it would be preju- | 
dicial to the interests of the country with | 


a view to future negotiations, that we 
should be called upon at the present mo- 


ment to discuss and come to a decision | 
upon the terms which had been offered | 
and refused, and upon the terms which 
I went into| 


might have been proposed. 
those distinctions in my answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I said that I 


thought there would be an inconvenience, | 


and | think so still. Whether the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman is met, as my 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Wiltshire intends, by moving the previous 
question, or by a direct negative, as the 


Government are prepared to move, I think | 


in either case the discussion must be pre- 
judicial to the interests of the public. But 
the diseussion is forced upon Her Majesty’s 


Government, and we are ready and pre-, 


pared to meet it. I was asked a question 
founded upon passages in one of the pro- 
tocols. I answered those questions; but 
if I am called upon by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
to enter into an explanation of what passed 
between the Government of Her Majesty 
and those of France and Austria, I say I 
will not be led into explanations and dis- 
cussions of confidential communications, 
the effect of which must be to render such 
communications for the future impossible, 
or, at all events, not beneficial for the 
purposes for which they are carried on. I 
say the House may or may not think fit to 
continue to give their trust and confidence 
to Her Majesty’s Government in the con- 
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duct of public affairs; it is for them to 
judge; but this I will say, whatever Go- 
vernment may enjoy the confidence of this 
House, I think this House would commit 
a great mistake, and would be doing a 
| great injury to the public service, if they 
| were to take out of the hands of the Go- 
| vernment, whatever it may be, the conduct 
| of matters which can only be carried on by 
, the Government. If the House of Com- 
/mons take upon itself to do that which 
| the Motion indicates, namely, to prescribe 
to the Executive Government how it is to 
carry on negotiations, what conditions it is 
to ask for, what conditions it may press, 
and what conditions give up—if this House, 
I say, take upon itself the power of carry- 
ing on negotiations, I assert that they 
will be doing a greater injury, and be 
departing more dangerously from the true 
principles of the constitution than I think 
any great number of Gentlemen in this 
House will be inclined to submit to. I 
say, therefore, that negotiations of this 
nature can only be carried on by an Ex- 
|ecutive Government ; but, if they are to 
be called upon from day to day to state 
what is the last proposal made, and what 
is proposed to be done, and what has been 
done during the last week or ten days, the 
functions of Government must cease. 1 
say you must give a certain amount of 
confidence to any Government that may 
exist for the day. If you think this Go- 
vernment unworthy and undeserving of 
your confidence, say so distinctly and 
plainly, and we shall know distinctly what 
it is our duty todo. But so long as you 
do not do so, so long as this House is 
| content to leave the Executive Government 
in its place, I say it is the duty of this 
House, and that it is necessary for the 
interests of the country that you should 
,not interfere in this manner in the details 
| of a negotiation, that you should wait until 
the fina] result is known, and then, if you 
are displeased, you can censure the Go- 
,vernment if you like, or express your 
opinion as you please. But you never will 
| arrive at a successful end of the negotia- 
tions if this House is to undertake, as the 
' Motion is calculated to effect, the prac- 
tical and detailed direction of important 
negotiations. 

| Mr. BRIGHT: I wish, Sir, to say that I 
think there has been a little over-excitement 
on both sides of the table about this matter. 
| The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
| Buckinghamshire need not be over much 


cxasperated at any course that may be 
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taken to-night; for he must know very | the elements of a satisfactory settlement 
well that the object of my right hon.|in the propositions of Russia, but the 
Friend and Colleague is one which is not French Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
supposed to harmonise entirely with the Vienna also gave expression to a similar 
views commonly expressed by the majority | opinion. Well, if that be so, what I want 
of his followers, and therefore is at liberty | to do is to impress upon the House, and 
to judge what is best in the interest of the esvecially upon the noble Lord at the head 
object which we have at heart, and which of the Government, that, there being an 
I take to be the establishment of a satis- | opportunity of re-establishing peace on ho- 
factory peace. Now, the House will not’ nourable terms, that opportunity should 
suppose that I have any object in view not be allowed to slip; and if the noble 
other than that I have taken for the last Lord give, as he has partially given, an 
twelve months on these questions. Some assurance of that kind to the House, I 
time since I put a question to the noble should be as anxious to abstain from urg- 
Lord at the head of the Government, to ing my right hon. Colleague to proceed 
which he has referred to-night, and I with his Motion as I should be anxious to 
was anxious, then, to have from hitmn some- | abstain myself under similar cireumstances. 
thing more explicit than he had given us The question being, what is most advan- 
as to whether negotiations were being car- tageous to the interests of those Members 
ried on or not; and when I said carrying of this House who wish the war to be 
on, I meant not that the negotiations were | brought to a close, and who think that 
exhausted, for if they were exhausted we there is something in the late propositions 
should be at war for ever; nor did I want upon which a satisfactory peace might be 
to know exactly if the Allied Powers were settled, it appears to me that the right 
willing to receive offers from Russia, if hon, Gentleman my colleague has that only 
they were sufficiently submissive—that we | to consider, and not what may be the ob- 
also know very well—nor did we want to jects of those who may either feel, as I do, 
know if Austria were engaged in dving not very friendly to the Government, or 
a great many things other than those which | who are anxious to prolong the war. The 
this country and Government have been noble Lord the Member for South Durham 
asking her to do for a long time past. | (Lord H. Vane), who was about to second 
What I wanted to know, Sir, was this, for the Motion of my right hon. Colleague, 
I wished to embarrass the Government as | and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
little as possible ; and, indeed, I would be for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
willing to bargain not to speak in this stone), if I understood what he said cor- 
House for the next fifteen years if the _rectly, intended to vote in favour of that 
noble Lord would undertake to bring the. | Proposition. It becomes a question when 
negotiation to a successful termination in | those who take such views, and are anxious 
the month of June. My object is very | for the passing of these Resolutions, be- 
well understood ; but I wish the noble Lord | | lieving that the passing of these Resolu- 
at the head of ‘the Government to tell us | tions by this House would be productive of 
whether the conferences or negotiations | great and important results—when they 
are under that form and under those cir- | urge my right hon. Colleague to withdraw 
cumstances that take them out of that) his Motion, he is placed in that difficulty 
ordinary state of things always existing | which we have seen many Members of this 
during a state of war, in which each side} House of late placed in, that I am afraid 
is willing to receive from the other; whe-| to urge anything with regard to it; but if 
ther the conferences lately held may be| anybody will say that it will be subser- 
said to be still alive, and whether the noble | vient to the cause of peace, I will myself 
Lord the Member for the City of London, | urge him to withdraw his motion ; but, in- 
or the Earl of Westmoreland, or anybody | asmuch as the statements that have been 
else, is in communication, and in such a| made appear to me to be vague, I shall 
manner as to afford some probability or | urge my right hon. Friend by no means to 
hope that peace is not absolutely distant. | suspend indefinitely the Motion which he 
Will the noble Lord allow me to observe | has proposed for to-night, and I take it for 
that it is not Austria alone which makes granted that some time during the week, 
the observation which was quoted by the | after the Whitsuntide holidays, the noble 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | Lord will be able to tell us whether there 
South Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Herbert), andj is a probability of the conference coming 
which I quoted, namely, that there were|to a satisfactory conclusion. I am sure 

Mr. Bright 
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that there is a large party in the country |right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
anxious to have this question thorougly de- | Manchester, to ask him to withdraw that 


bated in this House, and who think that 
they will get from the debate a little more 
truth than they have hitherto got from 
Her Majesty’s Government on this im- 
portant subject, and a great deal more 
truth than they have got from the public 
newspapers during the last twelve months. 
I shall be very well satisfied if the Motion 
goes on, and, under the circumstances, 


I shall be equally satisfied if it be post- 


poned. 


Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, after the speech 


of the noble Lord at the head of the Go-_ 
vernment, I think it is pretty clear that | 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 


Manchester is bound to go on with his Mo- 
tion. The noble Lord the Member for 
South Durham kindly informed the House 
that he had intended to second the Motion 
of the right hon, Gentleman, but that cir- 
cumstances have now changed. Now, after 
the speech of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, I ask him if the cir- 
cumstances have changed? The noble 
Lord has said that when the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) proposed to 
bring these Resolutions before the House he 
felt it would be impolitie so to do, and that 
he is of the same opinion now ; but he has 
not given the House to understand that 
any circumstance has happened to place 
the question in a different position from 
that in which it was when the right hon. 
Gentleman laid the Resolutions on the table. 
What is the last Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman? It is— 


“ And to express to Her Majesty, that it is the 
opinion of this House that the propositions made 
by the Government of Russia, for giving effect to 
the principle of the said Third Article, contain 
elements for renewed negotiation, and may offer 
the means of obtaining an honourable and satis- 
factory peace.” 


The noble Lord says, the Government are 
open to receive any propositions that may 
lead to a satisfactory peace. I ask, if that 
is not the condition in which every Govern- 
ment has been at every moment of every 
war that was ever carried on? Are we 
not at all times anxious for peace? Is not 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment at all times in a position to receive 
any propositions which may afford a proba- 
bility of an honourable peace? What has 
happened, then, which should induce the 
noble Lord the Member for South Durham, 
who had come down to the House with a 
determination to second the Motion of the 





| Motion? I will tell the noble Lord why I 
, urge my right hon. Friend to bring this 


| question before the House. I believe I 
speak the voice of the country, when I 
| say, that the people of this country have 
no confidence in the noble Lord and the 
Government of which he is at the head, 
and that they are anxious for an honour- 
able peace, but are distrustful, because 
there is a feeling abroad that a large 
| portion of the Cabinet is at this moment 
anxious for peace at any price. It is be- 
cause I am not anxious for peace at any 
price, but for an honourable peace, and for 
no other peace than an honourable peace, 
that I ask the House to insist upon a dis- 
| cussion of the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
| has put himself in a position in which the 
| House has a right to call on him to bring 
| forward the propositions he has placed on 
the paper—he has thrust himself into the 
matter ; other gentlemen would have come 
forward if he had not forestalled them, 
and the House is now, therefore, in a con- 
dition to say to him—We demand of you 
to bring forward these propositions, be- 
cause we, like you, are desirous of an ho- 
nourable peace; but we, not like you, are 
desirous, not of a peace at any price, but 
only of an honourable peace. 

THE Marquess or GRANBY: Sir, it 
seems tu me of great importance in decid- 
ing the question whether the discussion on 
the Motion of the right hon. Member for 
Manchester is or is not to be postponed 
that we should clearly understand whether 
negotiations are now actually taking place 
or not, and that there is a prospect of a 
peace being concluded. It appears to me 
also essential to know distinctly whether 
the First Lord of the Treasury is willing 
to entertain any propositions that may be 
made by any of the five powers assembled 
at Vienna, or whether the propositions 
which are to be made are restricted solely 
to the powers of France and England. I 
ask this, because the date at which the 
noble Lord the Member for London said 
that he had exhausted his instructions was 
not on the 26th of April, has stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) but, as 
I think, the 2lst of April, before Russia 
had made her last proposition. It there- 
fore seems to me that the noble Lord re- 
ecived instructions from Her Majesty’s 
Government that, whatever propositions 
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Russia might make, they were not to be | have been exhausted, yet that my instruc- 


entertained, but that he was to come back 
to England. This is a point which I wish 
to have cleared up before the House de- 
cides whether the discussion is to be post- 
ned or not ? 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Whether, 


tions were exhausted; and that I, there- 
fore, hoped Count Buol would not fix an 
early day—or, indeed, fix any particular 
day—for the re-opening of the conferences, 
as I should be unprovided with any in- 
structions which would enable me to enter 


Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the Member | into thediseussion of any propositions which 


for Manchester will or will not bring on his 
Motion to-night, is a matter which must 
be left entirely to his own discretion. 





might be brought under our notice.’’ That 
is a course which is not without precedent 
even in the progress of the present nego- 


Upon that point the Government have no | tiations ; because during the time that the 


advice to give him. All we can say is, 
that we shall be ready to meet that Motion if 





Russian plenipotentiary was awaiting in- 
structions from St. Petersburg the con- 


it should be made, and prepared to acquiesce | ferences had been adjourned from time to 


in its postponement if that is the course 
upon the adoption of which the right hon. 
Gentleman means to decide. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) has said that the de- 
claration which has been made by my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the subject of these 
negotiations amounts to nothing more than 
what might be said at any moment of any 
war, namely, that the Government were 
ready to entertain new propositions for 
peace. Now that is not precisely the posi- 
tion of affairs as they stand at the present 
moment. What that position is we are 
bound, so far as we can do so consistently 
with the confidential nature of the commu- 
nications which have taken place, to state 
to the House. In the first place, I think 
it right to fill up certain omissions which 
have necessarily been made in the proto- 
cols, which are mere summaries of confe- 
rences which lasted sometimes as long as 
four hours and a half. At the last con- 
ference at which I had the honour of 
assisting, Count Buol, after a long diseus- 
sion had taken place, said that he did not 
think the discussion in which we were 
engaged was likely to lead to any decisive 
result ; that the belligerent powers were 
not likely to come to an agreement, and 
that, therefore, it was his opinion that the 
conferences had better terminate. He, 
however, added, that although no solution 
of the question at issue had been arrived 
at, he did not think the means of accom- 
modation were exhausted, and that as 
every member of the conference had a 
right to bring forward propositions, he 
hoped that at an early day the conferences 
would be resumed for the purpose of taking 
into consideration any propositions which 
might be submitted for discussion. To 
that observation I replied that, ‘* Although 
the means of accommodation might not 


The Marquess of Granby 





time, and no day had been fixed upon 
which they were to be resumed. The 
fact was, they were postponed until the 
time when Prince Gortchakoff declared 
that he was ready to act upon the instruc- 
tions which he had received from his Go- 
vernment. There was asubsequent meet- 
ing of the conference—a fact which shows 
very ciearly that negotiations were not 
altogether broken off—at the request of 
the Russian plenipotentiary, and then the 
French plenipotentiary, following out what 
I had before stated, very clearly set forth 
the reasons why his instructions were ex- 
hausted. He said ‘* With reference to 
the new proposition which had been made 
by the Russian plenipotentiary, that he 
had at the last conference declared that 
his instructions were exhausted since Rus- 
sia had rejected the propositions which 
had been made to her in every form what- 
soever.”” The substance of these instruc- 
tions was contained in a proposition for 
neutralising the power of Russia in the 
Black Sea. That proposition was rejected, 
and we did not feel bound to accept the 
proposals of the Russian plenipotentiary. 
Baron de Bourqueney concurred in that 
opinion. The Earl of Westmorland made 
the same declaration ; and, therefore, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) 
says that the British plenipotentiaries dif- 
fered from those of France, he was entirely 
mistaken. The two French and the two 
British plenipotentiaries made a similar 
declaration. They said that, as the pro- 
positions of Russia contained the principle 
of closing the Dardanelles, and not the 
principle of entirely opening the Straits to 
all powers, they did not see in these pro- 
positions the elements of accommodation. 
Count Buol, however, declared that not 
only the elements, but even the basis of 
accommodation were not contained in the 
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proposal of the Russian plenipotentiary. 
The conferences were, therefore, adjourned, 
and no day was fixed for their being resumed. 
The Austrian Government, however, have 
declared, thrcugh Count Buol, that in 
their opinion the means of accommodation 
were not exhausted ; and I must say that 
throughout the negotiations at Vienna, 
the representatives of Austria signified 
their agreement with the Western powers, 
and not their concurrence in the proposi- 
tions made by Russia. Any difference 
that may have prevailed arose from the 
circumstance that while the plenipotentia- 
ries of France and England were not pre- 
pared to listen to any terms that did not 
contain the foundation of a durable and a 
solid peace, the representatives of Austria, 


upon the other hand, were most unwilling his motion. 
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cise in the situation. The question of these 
negotiations is in itself undefined. The 
state of things theretofore differs most 
materially from the supposition which was 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield—that any time during a war a 
proposition for peace might be made to 
one party by the other. There has been 
a conference assembled for the purpose of 
considering the terms of peace. The belli- 
gerent powers have not concurred in those 
terms. The negotiations have hitherto 
failed; but they are merely suspended, 
and not closed. I do not know that I can 
add anything to this statement. I leave 
entirely to the diseretion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 





what course he will take with reference to 
If he should bring it forward, 


to put forward ony propositions in such » the Government, as my noble Friend has 
manner as must immediately involve their | stated, will be prepared to meet it with a 


country in the dangers and the miseries of 
war, without being perfectly certain that 


direct negative. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I do 


the means of accommodation were finally | not think that the noble Lord has stated to 


exhausted. 
some difference in the spirit in which the 
different propositions were submitted. 


That fact made, of course, | the House any facts whatever, or that he 
| has added anything to the observations 


which have fallen from the noble Lord at 


With respect to the opinions of the repre- | the head of the Government, which can 
sentatives of Austria, however, and the guide the House, in arriving at a decision 
support which they gave us, I have only | as to whether the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that we could not possibly receive | the Member for Manchester ought, or ought 
greater support at their hands. Now it | not, to persevere in his Motion. I do not 
is not only difficult, but almost impossible, | believe that there exists upon either side 
to give any precise answer as to the pro-|of the House a disposition to press the 
positions of peace, that, if they come at | Government unfairly. The question is one 


all must come from a Foreign Government, 
and not from our own or that of our imme- 
diate ally. But my opinion is, that, whe- 
ther such propositions lead to peace or not 
—becauze upon that question I feel myself 
incompetent to decide—the Austrian Go- 
vernment will, before those conferences 
finally close, make some propositions to 
the members of the conference, and that 
those propositions must have one of two 
results, Either they will be rejected by 
one, or perhaps by both the belligerent 
powers, and then the conferences will be 
broken up—and then it will be competent 
for any hon. Member to ask the House to 
pronounce an opinion upon those negotia- 
tions ; or negotiations will again be re- 
sumed, and there will then be a better 
prospect than there has yet been of peace 
following as a result. I do not think I 
can at present say more than | have already 
done. It has been said that the speech 
made by my noble friend at the head of 
the Government is vague. If it be so, it 
is because there is nothing definite or pre- 


of too much importance to admit of the 
display of party feeling. But if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter is to be deterred from persevering in 
his Motion, I think we have a right to 
receive from Her Majesty’s Ministers some 
more explicit declaration than we have yet 
had, as to whether negotiations for peace 
are, or are not, still pending. The noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord John 
Russell) has thrown no light upon this 
question. I think some difficulty has arisen 
in consequence of—and no small confusion 
has been created by—the fact that those 
negotiations have taken place at the Court 
of a neutral Power, and that our repre- 
sentatives are still, therefore, remaining at 
Vienna, although our plenipotentiary has 
returned, The Government have laid upon 
the table the protocols of the negotiations 
which have taken place. The usual course 
under such cireumstances is for Parliament 
to pronounce upon those protocols ; and I 
confess I can see no reason why the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
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ter should refrain from persevering in his ' 
Motion, unless Her Majesty’s Ministers | 
are prepared to inform the House that 
negotiations are still pending and the con- 
ferences still open. I think we have a 
right to ask for more explicit information | 
than any which we have received upon this | 
ee It is impossible that any hon. | 

ember could have listened to the discus- 
sion which has taken place this evening | 
without coming to the conclusion that the | 
Government are a consenting party to the: 
adoption of either of the two courses 
which have during the discussion been in- 
dicated with reference to the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. One right 
hon. Gentleman has advised the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester to 
abstain from pressing his Motion to-night ; 
the noble Lord who was to have seconded 
the Motion concurs in that suggestion ; 
while another right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that if the right hon. Member for 
Manchester should persevere in bringing 
forward his Motion, he should move the 
previous question. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that this House has many grounds 
for supposing that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
are desirous that one or the other of these 
two courses should be taken. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government says 
that he has come down prepared to meet the 
Motion with a direct negative. If that be | 
the desire of the noble Lord, why has he 
not requested the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. 8. 
Herbert) not to seek to put off the discus- 
sion by moving ‘‘ the previous question ”’ ? 
I think the conduct of the noble Lord is 
entirely at variance with the course which 
he took upon a former occasion. The 
noble Lord himself fixed a day for the dis- 
cussion upon the Motion of the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester, 
that the House of Commons might thus be 
afforded an opportunity of pronouncing an 
opinion upon the negotiations which have 
lately taken place at Vienna. It now ap- 
pears, however, that the noble Lord and 
the Government are desirous—without any 
change of circumstances which could have | 
justified the alteration in their views—that 
this discussion should be postponed. I 
certainly think that Her Majesty’s Minis- | 
ters have a right to expect that we should 
not prematurely press upon them a ques- 
tion of this character; but if the noble 
Lord is right in saying that he is prepared 
to meet the Motion with a direct negative 
— if, as is the case, our plenipotentiary has 


Sir J. Pakington 
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returned from Vienna, and if the conferences 
have been closed, I see no reason why, 
with those protocols upon the table of the 
House, and in the absence of any further 
explanation from Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
we should not proceed to discuss the Mo- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester has announced it 
to be his intention to bring forward this 
evening. 

Sr GEORGE GREY: I do not rise, 
Sir, to make any statement, but merely to 
answer two specific questions which have 
been addressed to the Government by the 
right hon. Baronet who has just spoken. 
The right hon. Baronet has asked whether 
the conferences are closed. He has as- 
sumed, rather than asked, that the ple- 
nipotentiaries have withdrawn. I thought 
it was clearly to be inferred from the 
statement of my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies that the 
conferences are not closed. The confer- 
ences, as he stated, are in the same posi- 
tion as when, at the request of the Russian 
plenipotentiaries, they were adjourned 
without any day being fixed for their re- 
sumption, and any propositions may be 


entertained by the members of those con- 


ferences who still remained at Vienna. In 
that respect the plenipotentiaries have not 
withdrawn. It is true that my noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell), who was asso- 
ciated with Lord Westmorland, has re- 
turned to this country, and that M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, who was associated with Baron 
de Bourqueney, has also left Vienna; but 
Lord Westmorland, as the British pleni- 
potentiary, and Baron de Bourqueney, as 
the French plenipotentiary, have full 
powers to act. The elements of the con- 
ferences still remain, and any day the 
members can be summoned to discuss new 
propositions. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Pakington) also assumes that the 
Government is anxious, for its own conve- 
nience, to evade this discussion. That 


statement has been explicitly denied al- 


ready by my noble Friend (Lord Palmer- 
ston), and the only reason suggested for 
the postponement of the discussion is, that 
in the present state of affairs at Vienna it 
may be prejudicial to the public interests. 
It is for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester to decide what 
course shall be taken ; but, whether the 
discussion proceeds or not, the Government 
is prepared to meet it. Reasons have 


been stated by several hon. Members why 


they think it better the Motion should be 
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postponed, and the Government is quite 
content to leave the decision in the hands 
of the House. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I think 
Iler Majesty’s Government have thrown a 
heavy responsibility on me, but as I have 
undertaken to bring forward the Motion 
for the Address of which I have given no- 
tice, I feel bound to endure it. My hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Roebuck) says 
that I have upon this occasion thrust my- 
self forward. He says that he wishes to 
have an honourable peace, but that others 
will have a peace at any price. I do 
not know on what authority the hon. and 
learned Member makes that assertion, or 
why he and his Friends should arrogate 
to themselves the exclusive appreciation of 
the feelings and honour and dignity of the 
country. Sir, I do not yield to him or 
to any man in this House in my desire 
to support the dignity and honour of the 
country. I am not the man to stand up 
in my place in this House and advocate a 
course which is inconsistent with the safety 
of the country, or inconsistent with its ho- 
nour and dignity. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 1 think, ought to have anticipated 
this discussion when they laid the proto- 
cols on the table. I consider that, when 
Her Majesty’s Government placed before 
the Houses of Legislature the records of 
the proceedings of the recent conferences, 
they ought at once to have invited the 
opinion of Parliament on the course which 
they had pursued. When the papers were 
produced, I felt myself at liberty, under 
these circumstances, to move the Address 
of which | have given notice, with the 
view of submitting that opinion to the con- 
sideration of the House. Sir, I admit the 
difficulty of the position, now that Govern- 
ment tells us that the conferences are not 
at an end, and that before the conferences 
are finally concluded, the Austrian Govern- 
ment has undertaken to produce some plan 
for bringing about an understanding be- 
tween the belligerent Powers, that the 
Austrian Government will, before the con- 
clusion of the conferences, submit a plan 
to the Governments of France and Eng- 
land. Hearing also from Her Majesty’s 
Government that, under these circum- 
stances, they will not feel themselves at 
liberty to discuss with frankness and with- 
out reserve the various proposals which 
have been made, I admit that I feel | 
should not be serving the object which I 
have in view, or serving the public inter- 
ests, if I were to persevere in my Motion, 
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more especially when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Wiltshire 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert) tells me that he will 
meet it by moving the previous question, 
so that the division will not be taken on 
the merits of my proposition, but will be 
taken on the preliminary consideration as 
to whether it is convenient, after the state- 
ment made by Her Majesty’s Government, 
that these propositions should be made at 
all. I shall not abandon the Motion. I 
ask Her Majesty’s Government how long 
these conferences are to Jast? If the con- 
ferences are to go on from day to day to 
the end of the Session, they undoubtedly 
will have gained the advantage of getting 
rid of this discussion on the policy which 
they have adopted altogether. I, therefore, 
give notice that, although compelled, as I 
feel I am, after the appeal which has been 
made to me to postpone this Motion to- 
night, I shall take the earliest opportunity 
after Whitsuntide of again submitting the 
question to the consideration of the House. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had a strong 
opinion relative to the mock proceeding— 
to which he could apply no other epithet 
—that had just been going on. The na- 
tion was watching the proceedings of that 
House with breathless anxiety, and during 
the last week it was impossible to go into 
any part of the country, or into any so- 
ciety, without being asked what the House 
of Commons were going to do upon the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester? The country was aware that the 
Conferences of Vienna were brought to a 
close, and the Government had not said a 
word to show that they were resumed, that 
anything serious had been taken into con- 
sideration, or that there was any rational 
ground for supposing that aay proposition 
would be made. The Motion was now 
postponed indefinitely, and the result would 
be a feeling of deep disgust that the House 
had been so far wanting in its duty. It 
would be thought that the Government were 
more intent upon negotiations than upon 
the effectual carrying on of the war. He 
thought that any Ministry who were will- 
ing to carry on negotiations for peace upon 
terms less favourable than those proposed 
by the Western Powers at Vienna would 
be insensible to the honour and greatness 
of this country, and unworthy of the sup- 
port of that House. ‘The enemy would 
never believe the Government were in 
earnest in carrying on the war while they 
showed this intense desire for peace. He 
could not help expressing his indignation 
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at this solemn farce—a concerted scheme, 
which must have been got up between the 
Government and the hon. Members below 
the gangway. For himself he disapproved 
the course that had been taken, and would 
never give his support to any Ministry 
that would not take steps to retrieve and 
maintain the honour and dignity of the 
country. 

Six HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
was clear that the course which the House 
ought to pursue depended on the fact whether 
it was true or not that the conferences were 
closed. If Austria was about to produce 
propositions which might or might not be 
accepted, it was clearly a legitimate excuse 
for the House not to enter upon this dis- 
cussion at the present moment, and, in his 
opinion, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester had exercised a 
wise discretion in the course which he had 
taken. He (Sir H. Willoughby), however, 
trusted that the doubt would be cleared up 
as to whether any propositions were to be 
expected from Austria. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
believed that Austria, although acting in 
good faith, would never agree to make an 
aggressive war against Russia, which she 
could not do without dismembering the 
Austrian empire. He thought that the 
war had been entered into without due 
consideration, and in ignorance of the 
power of the Russian Empire; but he 
trusted that every means would be adopted 
to establish a permanent and honourable 

eace. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he had all along 
thought that the notice of Motion given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester was inopportune, and danger- 
ous to the best interests of the country ; 
but he thought the discussion of that even- 
ing would be even still more mischievous 
and dangerous, because it would tend to 
create a belief in the minds of the Rus- 
sian authorities that a desire existed 
among the representatives of the people 
of this country for peace at any price. It 
was useless to be making declarations 
in favour of peace. Every man was for 
peace; but the more they encouraged 
statements in deprecation of war, and pro- 
testations in favour of peace, the more 
distant they drove peace from their bor- 
ders. It should be recollected that, when 
Members spoke in that House, they spoke 
not to themselves or to this country alone, 
but to Europe; and what would be the un- 
derstanding of Russia with regard to this 
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debate? Would its inference not be, that 
the House of Commons was now showing 
the first symptoms of retreat, and was 
ready to withdraw pusillanimously from 
the contest in which we were engaged ? 
What, he would ask, would our French 
allies think? Would they not suppose 
that we were preparing to give up the 
struggle on which, in alliance with them, 
we had entered? If the Government 
thought these discussions afforded an indi- 
eation of the feelings of the country they 
were egregiously mistaken; and if they 
were ready anyhow, and by means of any 
negotiations, to accept terms of peace, 
they would follow a course most disastrous 
to the honour and dignity of this country. 
The objects of the Western Powers and of 
Russia were diametrically opposite in prin- 
ciple, and an honourable peace could not 
be secured till the great object of the 
former was gained by a check being put 
to the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea. He repeated that, in these 
circumstances, the more professions we 
made in favour of peace the more distant 
we should make it. A negotiation was 
like a bargain—the more you wanted to 
sell the less the customer wanted to buy, 
and the less you wanted to sell the more 
eager he would be to buy. Now, he would 
ask if, when in the very agony of this 
struggle, a Motion like that of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) supported 
by those who are for peace at any price, 
was brought forward, was it not giving en- 
couragement to Russia to persist? We 
entered into this war to lower the arrogant 
pretensions of Russia, and if France and 
England were to retreat from it at this 
moment, if the truth were spoken, so far 
from the power of Russia being diminished 
it must rather be confessed that the powers 
of her assailants had been reduced—whe- 
ther from mismanagement or from some 
other cause he would not now wait to 
inquire. So far from the proponderance 
of Russia being diminished by a peace 
made at the present moment, it would be 
materially increased. He was a friend of 
peace. Constitutionally he hated discord 
of any kind; but, nevertheless, he trusted 
the House would not allow the tone of the 
present discussion to prevail with them in 
the terms to which they might be disposed 
to listen from Russia. If Austria was 
disposed to make suggestions, and made 
such as could be accepted with honour by 
this country, no one would rejoice more 
than himself; but if the Government show- 
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ed by their statements in that House that 
they were ready to accept terms from every 
quarter and at all times, and in every pos- 
sible way, it would in the end put peace 
more distant from our shores—unless, in- 
deed, such a peace as would be dishonour- 
able and disastrous to the country. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he certainly could 
not congratulate the Government on the 
dignity of their position, but he did not 
rise to prolong the debate. He wished 
to know whether it was intended that 
night to take Supply, which stood last 
on the paper. 

Mr. WILSON said, there would be no 
objection te move that the House go into 
Committee of Supply for the purpose of 
enabling any Gentleman to bring on a Mo- 
tion; but after the understanding he had 
had with several hon. Members he should 
not feel justified in proposing that the 
House actually go into a Committee of 
Supply that night. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would take 
that opportunity of asking the hon. Gentle- 
man whether there would be any Commit- 
tee of Supply before the holidays ? 

Mr. WILSON said, there was no proba- 
bility of the House going into Committee 
of Supply before the holidays, although an 
Order of the Day for that purpose had 
been put down for Thursday next, that 


being the day on which it was expected- 


the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Lay- 
ard) would avail himself of the opportunity 
of bringing forward his Motion on the 
State of the Nation. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, was he to under- 
stand, then, that there would be really no 
Committee of Supply on Thursday, but 
that a Motion would be made for going 
into Committee, in order that an oppor- 
tunity might be afforded to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury to bring forward an im- 
portant Motion, a notice of which stood on 
the paper for that day ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the case was as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated. The Order 
for a Committee of Supply was usually 
placed on the paper for Monday, and then 
adjourned from Monday to Wednesday, and 
then again to Friday; but on this particu- 
lar oceasion, by Order of the House, the 
Committee of Supply was fixed for Thurs- 
day instead of Friday, to enable the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury to bring forward 
his Motion. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House was then withdrawn. 
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On the Motion for considering the Amend- 
ments in this Bill, 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he 
wished to take that opportunity of making 
a few observations. The House had been 
pleased to receive this measure with so 
much favour that it was not necessary for 
him to offer any arguments with regard to 
it. If it had any defects he was answer- 
able for them, but he had no right to claim 
any of its merits for himself, for they be- 
longed to the Rev. Mr. Rixon, Canon of 
Manchester, who was the first to suggest 
a mode of dealing with this destitute class. 
The children of all persons receiving relief 
in workhouses did obtain education, and it 
was only the children of those who receiv- 
ed relief out of the workhouses, the most 
destitute of all classes, who had no means 
of education provided for them. If from 
100,000 to 200,000 of these children 
should now receive some education, the 
merit of the measure, he repeated, was 
due to Mr. Rixon. He would now move 
that the Bill be recommitted. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he begged to ask the right hon. President 
of the Poor Law Board if there would be 
any objection to the insertion in the Bill 
of a clause to enable the Guardians of the 
Poor to provide for the education of pau- 
per children in reformatory or industrial 
schools? He wanted to know whether any 
provision would be made for providing in- 
struction in these schools for children, who, 
though not actually criminal, were in cir- 
cumstances which rendered it probable they 
would become so, if they were not previ- 
ously properly taken care of. 

Mr. BAINES said, that the reforma- 
tory schools were in almost all cases schools 
in which criminals were instructed, and 
there would be great and substantial ob- 
jection to making them places of education 
for that portion of the population which 
was untainted by crime. He should very 
much regret to see any idea of that kind 
sanctioned by the Legislature. The other 
object to which the hon. Gentleman refer- 
red—namely, the education of the out-door 
poor in the workhouse schools—was already 
provided for under the first clause of the 
present Bill. There was a number of work- 
houses in this country, with very good 
schools, and with a comparatively small 
number of children attending them, and 
the guardians were extremely anxious to 
avail themselves of that accommodation 
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pauper children, but hitherto had no power 
to do so. The present Bill, however, would 
make provision for cases of that kind. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
nothing would be more cruel than, because 
a child was unfortunately a pauper, to 
cause it to associate in any way with cri- 
minals. He believed the Bill would do a 
great deal of good, and that the Boards of 
Guardians would, to a great degree, avail 
themselves of its provisions. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
beg to suggest that, in accordance with 
the rule which had governed poor-law legis- 
lation of late years, the word ‘ pauper” 
should be struck out of the Bill, and ‘* poor 
person”’ inserted instead. 

Mr. BAINES said, that the word only 
occurred in the title of the Bill, and could 
of course be altered in Committee. 

The Motion for the recommitment of the 
Bill having been agreed to, the House re- 
solved into Committee upon it. 

Clause | was agreed to, as were also 
the remaining clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. BAINES said, he would now bring 
forward the following Clause :— 

“ In the case of any child of such age as afore- 
said, relieved out of the workhouse, which child 
has been deserted by its parents or surviving 
parent, or both of whose parents are dead, it shall 
be lawful for such guardians, in like manner, and 
with the like discretion as aforesaid, to grant re- 
lief for the purpose of providing education for 
such child in any such school as aforesaid.” 


In reply to a question from Sir Srar- 
FORD NokTHCOTE, 

Mr. BAINES said, the Bill as it now 
stood, provided that children who had not 
been guilty of crime might be sent to any 
industrial or reformatory school, with the 
consent of the parents of such children and 
the guardians of the poor—the guardians, 
of course, defraying the expense of their 
maintenance. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, as amended. 

The House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 
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2* Leases and Sales of Settled Estates; Eccle- 
siastical Property (Ireland); Sewers (Louse 
Drainage); Customs Duties; Spirit, &c. Duties 
(Excise). 


Mr. Baines 





and) Act Amendment. 
3* Sewers (House Drainage). 


STANDING ORDERS—PROXIES— 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or WICKLOW said, that, 
on the occasion of the discussion which 
took place in their Lordships’ House last 
week, a question was raised as to whether 
noble Lords were at liberty to leave the 
House before proxies had been called and 
the division was over. It was stated that 
one of the Standing Orders provided that 
the doors should be locked during a di- 
vision, but he did not find any regula- 
tion of that kind in the Standing Orders, 
and he had never known an instance in 
which a Peer, who had no proxy, had been 
prevented from leaving the House after 
giving his vote. He considered the sys- 
tem of proxies highly absurd and objec- 
tionable, for a most important measure 
might be carried or defeated by the votes 
of Peers who had not attended the House 
for months; and, for his own part, as he 
never held proxies, he wished to have the 
option of leaving the House as soon as he 
had given his vote upon a division. He 
wished to know whether any Standing Or- 
der was in existence which deprived Peers 
of the right of leaving the House after a 
division had taken place, and before proxies 
had been called ? 

Lorp REDESDALE replied, that one of 
the Standing Orders of the House provided 
that after a Question is put, and the House 
hath voted thereupon, no Peer is to depart 
out of his place, except upon a division of 
the House, until the House shall have en- 
tered upon some other business; and it 
was clear, if that Standing Order was ob- 
served, that the doors of the House ought 
to be kept closed until the divisions were 
entirely completed. It was only of late 
years that the practice of permitting Peers 
to leave the House before a division was 
over had grown up. He believed that a 
strict adherence to the Standing Order 
would tend greatly to preserve the regu- 
larity of their Lordships’ proceedings. 

Eart GRANVILLE aaid, the practice 
of the House had been that no Peer should 
leave his place until a division closed ; 
and, as it appeared to be the general opi- 
nion of the House that the old practice 
should be reverted to, it would be neces- 
sary for the noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) 
to take some steps to prevent it, if he 
thought it improper. If, however, the 
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Standing Order were not enforced, and 
Peers were allowed to leave their places 
before a division closed, there would be no 
possible means of going over the division 
again, in case the tellers disagreed as to 
the numbers. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW said, they 
were about to reintroduce a system that 
had certainly not been in practice for the 
last thirty-five years, without having pre- 
viously taken the sense of the House upon 
it in a regular manner. 


THE VIENNA CONFERENCES—EARL 
GREY’S MOTION—QUESTION. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I wish to ask 
the noble Earl opposite what course he 
means to pursue with respect to the Mo- 
tion which stands in his name for Friday 
next—whether he means to alter the course 
he intended to have pursued in consequence 
of the seene last night, of which, I believe, 
the noble Earl was a spectator ? 

Eart GREY: I can only say, in an- 
swer to the noble and learned Lord, that I 
undoubtedly was a spectator to the scene 
to which he has adverted, though I cannot 
say that I was an edified spectator. I can 
only state, further, that I am not at pre- 
sent aware of any sufficient reason why I 
should postpone my Motion ; but, if any rea- 
son can be shown why I should adopt that 
course, I shall be prepared to consider it. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: It is not for 
me to suggest what course the noble Earl 
should pursue. I understood that the 
noble Earl had postponed his Motion, 
which he had originally fixed for Monday, 
until Friday, in order that it might not in- 
terfere with the very important discussion 
that was expected to take place upen the 
subject in the other House, and in order 
that when it was brought under the con- 
sideration of your Lordships the noble 
Earl might have the advantage of the 
prestige of the eloquence displayed in the 
other House, as well as the powerful divi- 
sion by which the views of the noble Earl 
might be there supported. I can only 
suggest to the noble Earl that the motives 
which stood in his way in bringing forward 
the Motion on Monday will equally attend 
the bringing forward the Motion on Friday. 
It is certainly a matter of indifference to 
me whether the noble Earl brings forward 
his Motion on Friday or not, and I merely 
wish to remind him that by bringing it for- 
ward on Friday, he will deprive himself 
of all the advantages which it has been 
thought would arise from a delay. 
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Eart GREY: I did not postpon: my 


motion either for my own convenience or 
for the sake of deriving any advantage 
from the debate in another place; but be- 
cause it was strongly represented to me, 
by those who took the same view of the 
question as I did, that it would be dis- 
advantageous to bring forward the Motion 
on the same night that a similar Motion 
was discussed in the other House. I must 
say that it was with great reluctance, and 
against my own wishes, that I consented 
to postpone the Motion. 

Lornp LYNDHURST: I understand 
that some negotiations at Vienna are still 
pending, and that it would inflict an injury 
upon the public interests to bring forward 
the Motion of the noble Earl until those 
negotiations are brought to a close. Under 
such cireumstances, I think it desirable 
that your Lordships should know the state 
of those negotiations, and whether they 
are still pending or not. 

Eart GRANVILLE: With regard to 
the question which has been put by the 
noble and learned Lord, my noble Friend 
(Earl Grey), as a spectator of the scene 
which has been described as having taken 
place in the other House, would be able to 
give almost as ample an answer as I can 
give myself. With regard to the state 
of negotiations at Vienna, it is not true, 
as has been supposed, that they have been 
finally closed. The Government are ready 
to receive any propositions that may lead 
to a safe and honourable peace, and they 
also leave themselves open to decline any 
terms which may lead to a contrary result. 
Certainly the conferences are not closed ; 
and, under the circumstances of the case, 
it is for the noble Earl himself to consider 
what course he ought to adopt. 1 should 
be the last person to point out to the noble 
Earl what his duty is. It is solely for the 
noble Earl to consider what course to pur- 
sure, and I make no appeal to him on the 
part of the Government. We shall be 
prepared to meet the question whenever it 
may be brought forward, and it is for the 
noble Earl to consider what his publie duty 
impels him to do on this occasion. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: The noble Earl 
says the negotiations are not closed; but 
are they going on? They may remain open 
for a twelvemonth. Have any propgsitions 
been made which are still under considera- 
tion, or have they been rejected ? Is there 
any probability of airy further propositions 
being made, and if so, within what time; 
or have the Government made up their 
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minds as to the period at which there | 
is any probability of the Conferences being | 
concluded? I never heard anything more | 


| 
vague. 


Fibre Company 


FIBRE COMPANY BILL. 

The Order of the Day for Standing | 
Order, No. 176, to be considered, in order | 
to its being dispensed with, read. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE, in mov- | 
ing the suspension of the Standing Order | 
for the purpose of allowing this Bill to be 
introduced, observed that he was in no 
way connected with the Fibre Company, | 
being neither a shareholder nor knowing | 
anything of the parties concerned ; he ap- 
peared before their Lordships more in the | 
character of a counsel than as a person | 
about to discuss a topic of his own. It 
would be well known to their Lordships 
that the article which constituted the basis 
of the manufacture of paper was becoming 
extremely scarce; and that at the same 
time the consumption of paper was rapidly 
increasing, having increased, between the 
years 1842 and 1854, from 96,000,000 Ibs. 
to 177,000,000 Ibs., and it was impossible 
to procure a sufficient quantity of rags to 
supply the demand for paper. A short | 
time ago The Times newspaper offered a 
reward of 1,000/. to any person who might 
succeed in inventing or discovering any 
new material for the manufacture of paper 
produced in sufficient quantity to supply | 
the demand that had grown up. This 
offer led people to look about them and 
consider what could be done, and it was 
found, after various experiments, that ex- | 
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was read a first time in that House. That 
Standing Order had, however, been dis- 
pensed with in various cases of railways, 
and also in the ease of an electric tele- 
graph company. The object of the Stand- 
ing Order was to afford a certain amount 
of protection to the public ; but he thought 
that sufficient securities on behalf of the 


| public were given by certain Acts of Par- 


liament now in existence, and by other 
Orders of their Lordships’ House, and he 
now asked their Lordships to suspend this 
Order, and permit the introduction of a 
Bill relating to a subject of so much public 
importance. 

Moved, That the said Standing Order 
be dispensed with on the said Bill. 

Lord REDESDALE opposed the Mo- 
tion. This Bill was one seeking to esta- 
blish a company with the privilege of Ji- 
mited liability. Now, he did not see how 
they could consistently relax the Standing 
Order in this case, unless they were pre- 
pared to relax it with regard to all fibre 
companies; and, if so, he did not see how 


| they could refuse to abrogate it with re- 


spect to all companies for carrying on ma- 
nufacturing processes. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he would not say that the Stand- 
ing Order in question was the best that 
could be framed, but while it existed it 
should be enforced, unless a special cause 
was shown to the contrary. No special 
cause had been shown in this instance ; 
and, therefore, he trusted the Motion 
would not be agreed to. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he did not 





cellent pulp and excellent paper could be| know much of the merits of the case 
produced from the refuse fibre of flax after | before the House; but it appeared to him 
the oil had been extracted. He held | bese upon one ground, at least, it was 
his hand the copy of # newspaper printed | entitled to favourable consideration. The 
upon paper manufactured of this material, | Standing Order required that three-fourths 
from which the great value of flax as an_| of the capital of the company to be created 
article for the manufacture of paper would ' should be subscribed before the Bill entered 
be perceived at once. In consequence of | the House; but this Bill was for the ex- 
the satisfactory nature of the experiments penditure of capital spread over a long 
which had been made, a company had been | series of years. With regard to the ques- 
formed for the purpose of making paper | tion of limited liability, he must be per- 
from this article, and he now appeared | mitted to complain of the course which 
before their Lordships for the purpose of | had been taken by the Government upon 
asking them to permit the introduction of that subject. A Bill on the law of part- 
a Bill for their incorporation, which had | nership and limited liability was announced 
already unanimously passed the House of | to be in preparation as far back as Novem- 
Commons. At its entrance into their| ber last. At the commencement of this 


Lordships’ House, it was, however, en- 
countered by one of their Standing Orders, 
which rendered it necessary that three- 
fourths of the capital of an intended com- 
pany should be subscribed before the Bill 


| 
Lord Lyndhurst ' 


Session, he (the Earl of Derby) asked the 
noble Lord opposite what was the intention 
of the Government respecting it, and he 
was then told that it was considered im- 
portant that it should be settled without 
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delay, and was assured that shortly after 
Easter a Bill should be introduced for the 
settlement of the whole question. But we 
were now approaching Whitsuntide; at 
all events, we were nearly six weeks past 
Easter, and yet no measure had been in- 
troduced upon the subject. He must say, 
that he could not understand why, during 
the whole of that time, the President of 
the Board of Trade had not taken up the 
question, and introduced a measure in this 
House, which, thus far, had certainly not 
been overburdened with business. Notice 
had been given to bring in the Bill in the 
House of Commons on Thursday next; 
but he very much doubted if the oppor- 
tunity would be found of doing so on that 
day, or, indeed, until after Whitsuntide ; 
in which case he saw very little prospect 
of the Bill passing into a law during the 
present Session. 


Fibre Company 


Lorp OVERSTONE said, he saw in! 
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tial importance, and that it would be im- 
possible to attempt to supply that demand 
unless the Legislature enabled capitalists 
to combine for the purpose of carrying out 
a certain invention. Now, this was a just 
ground for legislative interference, pro- 
vided the persons calling for it came for- 
ward in good faith. The question involved 
two great objects—the maintenance of the 
high commercial character and the protec- 
tion of honest creditors ; and there were 
two principles on which commercial under- 
takings might be carried on—one was by 
the subscribed capital of the parties inte- 
rested, and the other by confidence in the 
integrity, assuidity, and zeal of the under- 
takers. Great complaints were made that 
such was the present vicious state of the 
law of partnership that capitalists, anxious 
to enter upon a legitimate speculation, 
were prevented from doing so. What, how- 
ever, did they find when they looked at 


Bills of this kind the first premonitory | this Bill? Why, that the very moment the 
symptoms of a great disease, which he | persons with whom these complaints origi- 
thought was likely to settle upon this | nated came into contact with the wise and 
country—he meant the indiscriminate de- just Standing Orders of their Lorships’ 
sire for limited liability without fully con-| House, which required that speculators 
sidering or understanding the principles | asking to be protected beyond the full 
upon which that question rested, or what extent of the obligations they might con- 


was really conducive to the public interest 
of the country. The Standing Order which 
it now sought to override was passed by 
their Lordships in 1824—a period well 


known to have been characterised by an 


extraordinary mania for joint stock specu- | 
lations—dishonest in their purpose and | 
dangerous to the community; and the ob- 
ject of this Standing Order was to protect 
creditors from speculators who were trad- | 


ing with the eapital of other people. 
confessed that he heard with satisfaction 
the assurance of the noble Lord who pre- 


He 


sided over the forms of this House (Lord | 
‘this high commercial principle, would not 


Redesdale) that he should oppose the sus- 
pension of this order, because he believed 
that, if maintained, it would now present 
to the people of this country a protection 


against the recurrence of such embarrass- | 


ments as those which led to its establish- 
ment in 1824. That danger now assumed 
the form of asking the Legislature to 
assent to Bills enabling an undertaking to 
be carried on, not with the capital of those 


tract should at all events be called upon to 
subscribe threc-fourths of the capital re- 
quired for their undertaking—the moment 
they were required to do this they asked 
for the suspension of that Standing Order. 
It was impossible sufficiently to condemn 
the audacity of parties who asked for li- 
mited liability on such loose and insuffi- 
cient grounds. Deeply interested as he 
was in the maintenance of the commercial 
character of this country, and in the pro- 
tection of honest creditors against fraudu- 
lent debtors, he trusted that a Standing 
Order, which he looked upon as involving 


be dispensed with by their Lordships. 
Eart FITZWILLIAM agreed with his 

noble Friend who had just sat down that it 

was of the utmost importance that, in any 


commercial speculation which Parliament 


who conducted it, but with the capital of | 


others, and at the same time protecting 


these speculators from the repayment of | 
that which they borrowed to the utmost. 
extent of their property. This Bill-was | subject of the law of limited liability which 
promoted under the pretence that there he had been led to believe that they would 
was a great demand for an article of essen- | have given to it in the present Session 





might encourage, there should be the 
greatest attention paid to the security of 
those who became the creditors of the 
concern. He concurred, also, with his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
in the regret which he had expressed that 
the Government had been prevented from 
giving that consideration to the general © 
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Leases and 


of Parliament. Ilis noble Friend who had 
just sat down had taken a somewhat ex- 
aggerated view of the question, and had 
entirely left out of view the numerous im- 
portant public interests which were thwart- 
ed and impeded by the present state of the 
law. What he (Earl Fitzwilliam) would 
suggest was, that the Government should 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
best mode of carrying into effect the prin- 
ciple of limited liability. Undoubtedly it 


was a question which deserved to be most | parts of the world. 


seriously considered, and he believed that 
means might be devised for establishing 


the principle of limited liability, and, at, 


the same time, for securing creditors, who 
certainly ought to be protected, against the 
frauds of speculators who were trading 
upon the capital of others. 

Ears GRANVILLE thought that it 
was better not to enter at that time into 
a discussion of the general question of 
limited liability ; but he must say that the 
noble Earl opposite had pressed a little 
unfairly upon his noble Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who, to his 
(Earl Granville’s) personal knowledge, had 
from the very day of his appointment de- 
voted his attention to the details of the 
Bill which the Government proposed to in- 
troduce, which had at that time already 
been prepared. It was the wish of his 
noble Friend that that measure should be 
introduced at as early a period as possible, 
and he had wisely determined to introduce 
it into the other House, where alone could 
be found the representatives of the great 
commercial interests of this eountry. No- 
tice had been given three weeks ago of its 
introduetion into the other House, but it 
had been compelled to give way to other 
business, over the management of which 
his noble Friend had had no control. As 
that Bill, however, was now fixed for 
Thursday next, it would be better to post- 
pone any discussion upon the general sub- 
ject until it should come up from the other 
House. With regard to the particular 
question before them, it appeared to him 
that the arguments of the noble Earl who 
had introduced the subject had been di- 
rected solely against the Standing Order 
as it existed, and that he had not shown 
any special reasons in regard to this Fibre 
Company which should exempt it from 
the operation of the general Standing 
Order. Under these circumstances, if the 


noble Earl divided, he should vote against 
him. 
Lorp BERNERS did not agree with 
Earl Fitzwilliam 
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the noble Earl when he stated that no 
special case had been made out for the 
suspension of the Standing Order. On 
the contrary, he thought that a very good 
ease had been made out, for his noble 
Friend had shown the extent of the de- 
mand for paper annually, and that the 
supply of rags in this country for its ma-~ 
nufaeture was only equal to one-fourth of 
that demand, thus leaving the remaining 
three-fourths to be obtained from other 
The fact was, that 
the case was one of great emergency. 
The Government had promised that the 
blockade of the Baltic and the Black Sea 
should be an efficient one; and, in that 
event, there would be a considerable de- 
ficiency in the supply of Russian produce. 
It became the bounden duty of this House, 
therefore, by every means in its power, to 
encourage our own country and the colo- 
nies in the endeavour to supply the demand 
fur that description of produce. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE briefly 
replied, and observed, that considering the 
view which seemed to be generally enter- 
tained in the House, and that the Govern- 
ment had promised that a Bill fur limiting 
liability should be introduced into the other 
House on Thursday next, his better course 
would be to wait until that Bill had receiv- 
ed the consideration which the question de- 
served, and not press their Lordships to a 
division on the present occasion. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATES BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the seeond reading of this Bill, ob- 
served that he had already stated its prin- 
cipal objects to the House, and upon that 
occasion he had mentioned the fact that 
the cost of obtaining by private Bill those 
powers in dealing with real estates which 
by the present measure it was proposed to 
grant upon application to the Court of 
Chancery was from 500l. to 1,000/. At 
the time he made that statement a noble 
Lord seemed to doubt that the expense 
was so great; and he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had therefore instituted an inquiry, 
the result of which was, that he found he 
had stated a very moderate amount, for 
although there were a few isolated cases 
in which the cost of such applications 
amounted to 750I., the majority cost much 
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mc.e, and in some instances the expenses 
had risen to 1,500/. There was no good 
reason why people should be put to such 
an expense, especially as most of the ap- 
plications were made at the recommenda- 
tion of the Court of Chancery, and it 
seemed absurd that, after that Court had 
investigated the cases, it should have to 
send them to the Legislature to do that 
which it would be better for the Court 
itself to do. By the provisions of this 
measure he expected that the free dispo- 
sal and application of property held under 
settlement would be greatly facilitated. 
He proposed to give the tenant for life, 
as an incident of his life estate, the power 
of granting agricultural leases for a term 
of fourteen years. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 28, 

Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his great 
satisfaction at the introduction of such a 
measure, the principle of which he fully 
approved, although he might have some 
objections as to details. 

Tue Eart oF DERBY said, he was 
disposed to agree in the opinion enter- 


tained of the measure by his noble and | 


learned Friend who had just sat down. He 


thought that by the powers given under it 
for the improvement and management of | 
estates without incurring the inordinate | 
expenses attendant upon private Acts of | 
Parliament, a very valuable addition would | under this Bill. 
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Ireland,” which exempted that country 
from the operation of the measure. 

Tue Marquess or BATH suggested 
that, previous to the clause in reference to 
leases being brought before the Commit- 
tee, the noble and learned Lord should 
be prepared with instances illustrative of 
the mode of granting building leases in 
this country. He understood that a change 
had been made in the mode of granting 
them, and that the length of leases for 
building purposes was much shorter than 
was the custom some few years ago. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had no 
objection to the Bill; but he hoped that in 
the inquiries that were to be made under 
the Bill in the Court of Chancery, the 
same care would be given to the question 
under consideration as was given to the 
Bills brought for effecting similar objects 
before their Lordships’ House. Unless 
some new regulation was introduced for 
the purpose into the Court of Chancery, 
he feared that such a relaxation of the law 
of settlement would be introduced as was 
not contemplated by the noble and learned 
Lord who introduced the measure. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR quite con- 
curred with the noble Lord as to the ne- 
cessity of keeping a strict watch upon the 
proceedings of the Court of Chancery in 
connection with the powers to be given 
For that purpose regula- 


be made to the law regarding landed pro- | tions would be framed in accordance with 


perty; but he had some apprehension | the practice adopted in that House. 


As 


with respect to the effect of the clause, | to the power of sale given to the Court 
authorising the interference of the Court | of Chancery, he thought that the Bill 


of Chancery, which, it seemed to him, 
went further than was necessary. If that 
Court should have the power to authorise 
the sale of property, then, instead of being 
made instrumental for the improvement of 
property, it would be converted into the 
means of effecting the alienation of pro- 


perty. 

Lorv HATHERTON highly approved 
of the measure. He was at a loss to con- 
ceive the reason why some general mea- 
sure of this kind had not been passed 
long ago, which would obviate the neces- 
sity of passing so many private Bills, at 
an enormous expense, through the House. 
He thought that to carry out properly 
the objects of this measure large powers 
should be given to the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

Tue Eari or WICKLOW thought that 
so excellent a measure should be extended 
to Ireland. The only words in the Bill to 
which he objected were the words “or 





would lose half of its efficiency if such 
power were not conferred. He would also 
mention that the Court of Chancery would 
have the power of authorising the sale 
of an estate only when it did not appear 
on the face of the settlement that such 
a sale was contrary to the wish of the 
settler. He was favourable to the exten- 
sion of the Bill to Ireland; but to provide 
for any objections that might be made to 
it on that ground he thought it safer to 
introduce the words objected to by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wicklow), which 
it would be much easier to strike out if 
the extension to Ireland were generally ap- 
proved of, than to make any addition to 
the Bill. He would take care to com- 
municate with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland upon the subject, - 
and, if practicable, he should be most happy 
to extend the measure to Ireland. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 24 accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
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the whole House on Monday, the 4th of 
June next. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL. 


Tue Eart o— SHAFTESBURY moved 
that the House go into Committe on this 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON suggested 
that the Committee on the Bill should be 
postponed until after Whitsuntide. No 
statement had been made as to what the 
object of the Bill was, and he thought that 
a subject of so much importance ought not 
to be so hastily disposed of. 

Tne Bisoop or LONDON suggested 
that the Bill should be postponed. It was 
impossible that he or any of his brethren 
could consent to the Bill as it then stvod. 
He considered that it would have the effect 
of breaking up the parochial system, and 
he objected to the adoption of the measure 
without the introduction of some safeguard 
which would obviate the evils it was caleu- 
lated to produce. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY ob- 
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served that he merely intended to put the 
Bill through Committee pro formd. 
Lorp REDESDALE said, that the Bill | 





Railway Bill. 


EAST KENT RAILWAY BILL. 

Order of the Day for Third Reading 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR rose to 
move that the third reading of this Bill be 
postponed until Monday the 4th day of 
June next; that the minutes of the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee on the 
Bill be laid before this House; and that 
the said evidence be printed at the expense 
of the parties. He should have made this 
Motion when the Bill was considered if he 
had had the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill; but that Report was 
not circulated until after the Bill had 
been considered and ordered to be read 
a third time. When it was circulated 
he found that the Select Committee had 
made a special report to the House, re- 
commending that ‘ under the peculiar 
cireumstanees of the ease”? the 136th 
Standing Order should be repealed, so 
far as the East Kent Railway Bill 
was concerned. The Committee added 
that they had been led to that deci- 
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had been read a second time without any | £10n, “* by the conviction of the para- 
explanation of its objects having been | mount necessity, in a national point of 
given by the noble Earl, and he now pro- | view, of continuous railway communication 
posed to put it through another stage, | between the metropolis, Deptford, and 
without explaining what the Bill was to, Woolwich, and the dockyard and arsenals 
do. He (Lord Redesdale) must now state at Chatham 3 and that they had restricted 
that the noble Earl was bound to give an ‘the application of the money impounded 
explanation of its provisions before he pro- | under the Standing Order to the construe- 
ceeded further with it. | tion of a bridge over the Medway, at 

Tue Eart or SUAFTESBURY ex-| Rochester. This was not the first time 
plained that he was not answerable for the that they had heard of the importance of 
Bill, which had been sent up from the | continuous railway communication between 
other House, and he now merely asked |the metropolis and the dockyards and 


to be allowed to put the Bill through Com- | 
mittee pro formd, for the purpose of in- | 
troducing Amendments, and he would be 
prepared, on its recommittal, to make a 
statement to their Lordships. 

House in Committee. 

Amendments made. 

The Report thereof to be received on 
Thursday next. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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(Ireland), 


arsenals on the Thames and at Chatham. 
The very able report on Kentish schemes 


of railway, published by the Marquess of 


Dalhousie, in 1845, set forth the import- 
ance of such a communication in unmis- 
takeable terms. It showed to demonstra- 
tion that it would be highly conducive to 
the national interests if a continuous line 
of railway were constructed between the 
metropolis and the dockyards and arsenals 
on the Thames and at Chatham; but it 
recommended, at the same time, that the 
working of the line should be entrusted to 
the South Eastern Company, which in 
1845 had already expended several mil- 
lions of money in the construction of rail- 
ways in Kent. Sir, that company pro- 


ceeded bond fide to endeavour to obtain 
powers from Parliament for that purpose. 
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Their Bills, however, had failed in 1846, 
on the Standing Orders; and in 1847 the 
House of Lords were influenced by the 
Duke of Wellington on the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Dovor (Mr. Rice) to 
refer it to the Railway Commissioners, who 
detained it so long that the company with- 
drew it; and since then the state of the 
money market had been such as to render 
proceeding with the works impossible; but 
the company were, and always had been, 
willing to complete them. In the report 
published by the Marquess of Dalhousie in 
1845, it was stated that the South Eastern 
Company, besides completing the railway 
in North Kent, would also, for the public 
interests and without the prospect of re- 
muneration, construct a line from Hastings 
to Ashford, and complete the communica- 
tion to Deal—the very lines which, accord- 
ing to the Duke of Wellington, were of 
so much importance with regard to the 
national defences. Moreover, the company 
offered to pledge the whole revenue of 
their existing line for the completion of 
all cross-lines undertaken by them within 
a reasonable period. They did complete 
those railways, with the fact before them 
that they would prove unremunerative, and 
fail to yield a dividend to the shareholders. 
But the impatience of the gentlemen of 
the county of Kent, in the face of diffi- 
culties which had hindered a wealthy com- 
pany like the South Eastern from proceed- 
ing, had in 1853 applied for an Act for 
the construction of the railway now under 
consideration ; and in spite of every warn- 
ing of the inadequacy of their means, they 
had persisted, and the result was now seen. 
What then is the case? The company 
admit that they have complied with no 
one of the conditions of their Act; but 
they ask the House to release their depo- 
sit money, and for other privileges. Their 
Bill is read a second time, and referred to 
a Select Committee. That Committee re- 
ports in favour of the Bill, and authorises 
the liberation of the money deposited with 
the Court of Chancery and the consequent 
abrogation of the Standing Order, which 
impounds 10 per cent of the capital of a 
projected railway as a guarantee for the 
bond fides of the undertaking and of its 
promoters. But it also appeared that the 
Government itself had lent its influence 
to obtain the infraction of the Standing 
Order. The Admiralty had made a report, 
expressing a wish for the completion of 
the bridge over the Medway, at Rochester, 
and recommending the House to realise 
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the 50,5501. deposited with the Court of 
Chancery, and to allow it to be applied to 
the construction of the bridge in question. 
What he maintained was this—that if it 
be necessary for the Government to assist 
in the completion of the East Kent Rail- 
way for national purposes, the proper 
company for them to negotiate with was 
the South Eastern Railway Company, 
which had expended no less a sum than 
12,000,0002. in the construction of unre- 
munerative lines in the district. As an 
independent Member of the House, no 
longer connected with the South Eastern 
Company, having only the interests of the 
public in view, he said, that the conduct 
of the Government in dealing with a com- 
pany in such a state of embarrassment that 
it has not been able to comply with one 
condition of its Act, was neither wise nor 
politic ; and he contended that in a matter 
of such great national importance, if the 
Government was to negotiate at all, it 
should negotiate with a company whose 
eapital and resources were of such an ex- 
tent as to afford the best security for the 
performance of its engagements. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon Monday the 
4th day of June next.” 

Mr. RICE could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that with regard to the principle 
of this Bill he was not prepared either to 
affirm it or otherwise. He was in favour 
of the Bill only in so far as it promoted a 
direct railway communication between Lon- 
don and Dovor. The hon. Gentleman has 
talked of the impatience of the gentlemen 
of Kent inducing them to come forward in 
1853 with a line of their own; he (Mr. 
Rice) supported that line as a step towards 
a direct line from the metropolis to Dovor; 
and, indeed, he repeatedly told the promo- 
ters that, the line would be of no use un- 
less it were carried on to Dovor. The 
hon. Gentleman has also spoken of the 
bond fides of the proceedings of the South 
Eastern Company. Now, he recollected 
perfectly well, that in 1848 it was pro- 
posed by an independent company to con- 
struct a line to Dovor, and he had always 
regarded the rejection of that Bill as a 
most unfortunate circumstance. It was 
thrown out at the instance of the South 
Eastern Company, who brought forward a 
rival project, which he believed, however, ° 
they never had the slightest intention to 
carry into effect. He had no hostility to 
the South Eastern Company. He wished 
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them to afford every accommodation they 
could to the county of Kent, and having 
spent so much money in the district, he 
thought it would be desirable to see the 
railway communication in their hands, pro- 
vided they adopted a more direct line, for 
he thought they could construct and ma- 
nage it better than any other parties. But, 
in the absence of any such scheme, he 
was prepared to support the East Kent 
line on public grounds, with the under- 
standing that it is to be carried on to 
Dovor. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON said, that so long 
as the hon. Member for Sandwich (Mr. 
MacGregor) was chairman of the South 
Eastern Company, he had never lost any 
opportunity of opposing any Bill which 
had for its object the extension of rail- 
way communication in Kent; and when 
the hon. Gentleman came down here to 
say, that in opposing the passing of this 
Bill he had no other than a public object 
in view, he was obliged to look at his an- 
tecedents, and at his past connection with 
railways in Kent. It was well known that 





he had uniformly opposed the contem- 
plated extension, and when he stated that 
the South Eastern Company had pledged | 
itself to complete the railway communica- | 


tion in Kent, and that the Government | 
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the third reading of the Bill should be post- 
poned till the 4th of June, which was, in 
fact, till after Whitsuntide. It was im- 
portant that the House should know that 
there was another Bill coming before the 
Standing Orders Committee this day for 
an extension from Canterbury to Dovor, 
and he had no doubt that the hon. Gentle- 
man thought, if he can get the East Kent 
Bill postponed till after Whitsuntide, it will 
be of some use to him in raising a further 
opposition to the Canterbury and Dovor 
Bill. He hoped that the House, for the 
public reasons he had stated, will reject 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. H. ADAIR: As Chairman of the 
Select Committee to whom the East Kent 
Bill was referred, he must trouble the 
House with a few observations. He 
thought the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Sandwich was a very judicious and 
prudent one, because the House, before 
passing the Bill, should have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the printed evidence. He 
was of that opinion, because the question 
now raised was a very important one, and 
it was a question, moreover, which the 
House alone was able to decide. This was 
the first application that had been made to 
suspend this portion of the Standing Or- 
ders of the House. The whole object of 


ought to have negotiated with that com-| the Bill was to release a sum of money 
pany, and not with the landowners of the | which the House of Commons had judged 
district, he could not help observing that | it desirable should be held impounded to 
the South Eastern Company has, on every | enforce the completion of a certain rail- 


oceasion, eluded its obligations in that | 
respect. When the Bill of the South | 
Eastern Company was so suddenly with- | 
drawn in 1847, it was understood that the | 
Bill was to be taken up at the same stage | 
in the Louse of Lords in the Session of | 
1848; but the hon. Gentleman, from that 
day to this, had never re-introduced the | 
measure. Under these circumstances the 
East Kent Company’s Bill was passed in 
1853. That company had experienced | 
great difficulties in the carrying out of its | 
project, and it now came to Parliament to | 
ask for the release of the money deposited | 
in the Court of Chancery, in order to- 
enable it to complete the construction of | 
the bridge over the Medway at Rochester, ' 
which it was compelled to make within a 
certain time. The Bill for that purpose 


way, the plans of which have been depo- 
sited in Parliament. Now, he thought 
that was a question of such importance 
that the House ought to be called upon to 
express an opinion as to the circumstances 
under which such a deviation from the 
usual practice of the House should be 
allowed. The object of the 136th Stand- 
ing Order, was to ensure to the public 
the completion of lines of railway. He 
had no doubt that the Government were 
very anxious that the bridge over the 
Medway at Rochester should be construct- 
ed; he had not the slightest doubt that 
they wish their dockyards and arsenals to 
be brought into immediate communication 
with the metropolis ; but still it was not 
shown to his satisfaction in the Committee 
that the promoters of this Bill were unable 


was taken before the Standing Orders to complete the bridge at Rochester with- 

Committee. It passed that Committee. It out the assistance of the Government. 

was then referred to a Select Committee They had raised only an insignificant por- 

of this House, and that Committee had | tion of the capital which they were autho- 

reported in favour of their application. The | rised to raise under the provisions of the 

hon, Gentleman, however, now moved, that | at of 1853; they had laid out little or 
Mr. Rice 
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no money upon the construction of the 
bridge at Rochester; and, therefore, it 
was for them to consider whether, under 
the circumstances, they should agree to 
the proposed deviation from the usual prac- 
tice of this House, amounting, in fact, to 
the abrogation of a Standing Order, which 
heretofore had been found to work benefi- 
cially, and which he was quite sure had, 
at all events, prevented the passing of 
many crude and ill-devised schemes of rail- 
way extension. I think, moreover, that 
the parties should not be called upon to 
pay for the printing of the evidence, but 
that the expense should be borne by Par- 
liament, and that the House should at 
once deal with the question, and for the 
guidance of its Select Committees, should 
lay down under what circumstance, if any, 
the 136th Standing Order should be dis- 
ensed with. 

Mr. RICH said, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford had 
been in his place, he would have told the 
House that the object of the Standing 
Order which it has now proposed to repeal 
was to secure that those who brought for- 
ward railway schemes had the requisite 
means for carrying out their projects, and 
that that object has been attained up to 
the present moment. Now, however, cer- 
tain parties come forward and ask Parlia- 
ment to abrogate that rule, and to establish 
what he might venture to call a very bad 
and dangerous precedent. If the pro- 
moters of the East Kent Railway had 
exerted themselves to carry out the objects 
of the Act of 1853— if they had exercised 
all the due diligence to fulfil their cove- 
nants—then, perhaps, they would have 
been entitled to ask the House to consider 
whether or not it should relax the Standing 
Order with the view of enabling them to 
execute their engagements; but it was 
notorious that they have not complied with 
the conditions of their Act, and he thought 
it would not be fair or just to extend an 
unusual indulgence to a company placed in 
such cireumstances. The company had, 
however, disregarded every one of their 
covenants ; and was that a state of things 
in which any company should be allowed 
to come before this House and ask to have 
a Standing Order relaxed, which was spe- 
cially meant to enforce the fulfilment of 
contracts? If the House would have a 
little patience, and wait until the evidence 
was printed, they would find ample reason 
to suspect why no calls were made after 
the month of September, 1853, and why 
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the call made at that time was not paid 
up. These have been what are called 
‘bubble schemes.’”” When the evidence 
is printed he was afraid the House would 
find it might have to apply to the East 
Kent Railway an epithet which he would 
not now use. It would find, for example, 
that of the whole capital to be raised by 
the company, one individual in London 
was liable to the amount of 100,000/. ; 
that a stock-broking firm was engaged for 
the sum of 80,000/.; and that the con- 
tractor who was to make the railway was 
engaged by himself or his agents to the 
amount of 72,0002. The Chairman of 
the Select Committee having declared his 
opinion that the evidence should be printed 
before the House came to a decision, he 
thought it would be an act of injustice to 
the county of Kent, as well as to the other 
railway companies in the district, and a 
violation of its own duty, if the House 
were to pass this Bill without seeing the 
evidence upon which the opinion of the 
Chairman and of the Committee was 
founded. 

Sir EDWARD DERING opposed the 
Amendment. 

Mr. FITZROY said, that the question 
before the House was a very simple one. 
Two propositions had been made by the 
hon. Member for Sandwich, both of which 
appear to him to be rather novel in charac- 
ter, and certainly most objectionable in 
principle. The first was, that this House, 
instead of referring private Bills to a small 
body upstairs, who would be able to take 
evidence and consider the matter dispas- 
sionately, should itself deal with such con- 
cerns and decide them according to the 
chance attendance of Members in this 
room. Such would be the result if the 
House, after exposing Members to the in- 
convenience and labour of attending a 
Committee upstairs, were to set aside their 
Report either against or in favour of a 
private Bill as of no value, and then pro- 
ceed, as now proposed, to reverse their de- 
cision altogether. The Motion of the kon. 
Member, if it were carried, would lead to 
no practical end, for no one would trouble 
himself to read the evidence if it were 
printed? He hoped that the House would 
abide by the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, and decline to take such matters 
into its own hands, : 

After a few words from Mr. Spooner, 
Mr. GREEN, and Mr. HeNtey, 

Question put, *‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 99; Noes 
21: Majority 78. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°; Clause added. 

Bill passed. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
BILL. , 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 27, 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
previous clause relating to the appoint- 
ment of the chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board had already been postponed, as a 
suggestion had been made that, instead of 
the members of the Board sending in three 
names to the Secretary of State for him 
to select from, they should elect their 
chairman themselves. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he proposed that Clauses 27 
and 28, which had a connection with the 
appointment of the chairman, should like- 
wise be postponed. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY inquired 
whether the members of the Board were to 
have any qualification ? 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL thought it 
would be best to leave the Vestries and 
District Boards to elect such persons as 
they thought proper. He proposed to 
bring up a clause to provide that the 
election of the members of the Board 
should take place in great parishes by 
wards, which should be framed in con- 
formity with the Municipal Corporation 
Act. 

Clauses 27 and 28 postponed. 

Clause 29, 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL, in reply to 
an observation from Viscount EBRINGTON, 
said, it was impossible for him at present 
to say what should be the exact number of 
the members of the Board; but, whether 
it was fixed at thirty or at forty-five, he 
thought nine members, as proposed by the 
present clause, would constitute a fair 


quorum, 

Lorp SEYMOUR thought the clause 
had better be postponed until the number of 
the members of the Board was decided on. 

Clause postponed. 

Clauses 30 to 34 agreed to, with amend- 
ments. 

Clause 35, 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that he 
had promised, after the Bill passed through 
Committee, to introduce a measure for tke 

urpose of amending Hobhouse’s Act ; but 


it had been suggested to him to insert in| 
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the present measure such amended provi- 
sions from that Act as might be necessary. 
Adopting that view, he proposed to strike 
out Clause 35. 

Viscount EBRINGTON trusted that 
full opportunity would be afforded of dis- 
cussing the amended provisions from Hob- 
house’s Act, Pati | to be incorporated 
in the present Bill. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that all 
parties were agreed as to the principle 
of Hobhouse’s Act, and no difference of 
opinion really existed between the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Baronet. 

Clause struck out. 

Clause 36 agreed to, with amendments. 

Clause 37, 

Lorp SEYMOUR expressed an opinion 
that the clause gave too much power to a 
committee, composed, it might be, of only 
three persons. He thought the committee 
should be required to report to the Board, 
and have their proceedings confirmed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the powers of taxation conferred by the 
clause were far too large. It was very 
dargerous to give great taxing powers to 
a committee of not more than three mem- 
bers, and he hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would take care to give security against 
abuse of such power. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
take care that such security should be 
given, and he would bring up the clause 
again for reconsideration. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 38 and 39 agreed to. 

On Clause 40, providing that the books 
should be open to inspection, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY thought 
some protection should be given to owners 
of property as well as to ratepayers, by 
enabling them to inspect the books. 

Viscount EBRINGTON suggested that 
this would be done by inserting the words 
‘‘owner of property,”’ along with ‘‘ church- 
wardens, overseers,’ &c. as entitled to 
inspect books. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he should 
agree to the Amendment. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
clauses up to 46. 

On Clause 47, which provides that all 
sewers (except main sewers) shall be vested 
in Vestries and District Boards. 

Sin BENJAMIN HALL said, he looked 
upon this as one of the most important 
clauses of the Bill. It had not been in- 
serted without due consideration, and in 
the firm belief that it was absolutely ne- 
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cessary for the good working of the mea-| gest that, at first, at any rate while the 
sure. It was, in short, an essential feature | great works of drainage were going on, 
of the Bill, and he hoped the House would | the whole management of the sewers 
at once detemsine the point which it raised, should be placed under the General Metro- 
as that point materially affected other parts | politan Board. His experience led him to 
of the measure. think that by the appointment of a paid 
Mr. MASTERS SMITH wished. to chairman, who wll devote his time to 
hear from the right hou. Gentleman what | these duties, the works would be much 
the definition of a main sewer was ? | more efficiently done than they were likely 
Sik BENJAMIN HALL said, the main | to be under the management of thirty-six 
sewers to be dealt with under the Bill’ independent clashing and conflicting autho- 
were all mentioned in a Parliamentary rities. He therefore } pressed the Committee 
paper, which had been laid on the table of | to place the whole management in the hands 
the House. That document would be in- | of the General Metropolitan Board. 
cluded in a schedule. Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR did not 
Viscount EBRINGTON wished to eall| think the system proposed in the clause 
the attention of the House to the incon- | would involve those conflicting interests 
venience that he feared would arise from that his noble Friend seemed to appre- 
the operation of thisclause. In the Fleet | hend. He thought it would be exceed- 
valley, for instance, there were nine sepa-| ingly inconvenient if persons in a parti- 
rate districts; and, when it was considered | cular district were to be compelled to wait 
that the sewers would require to be con-| on a central Board at a distance whenever 
structed on one system, it became obvious | a sewer was to be constructed, instead of 
that the arrangement proposed in the | having the matter settled by an authority 
clause would be very inconvenient. He! to be found at their own doors. If this 
knew it was said that everything done by provision were rejected, and in its place a 
the District Boards would be under the | central Board appointed, the Act would, 
sanction of the Metropolitan Boari of|in his opinion, become unworkable. Be- 
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Works. Now, that sanction would be either | sides, the noble Lord might depend upon 
a matter of course, in which case it would it, that the inhabitants of the metropolis 


fail to secure efficiency ; or, else it would | were determined to have the management 
involve double toil and trouble, and be | of their own local works, and, unless the 
equivalent to doing the work twice over. | management of the sewers was intrusted 
The central Board was to interpose, where | to the vestries and local Boards, the Bill 
necessary, for the purpose of securing | | would never be carried into effect. 
harmony of co-operation among the dif.| Sir WILLIAM CLAY agreed with the 
ferent districts; but, he contended, that | noble Lord who had just spoken, that the 
just as much correspondence, just as much | inhabitants of every part of the metropolis 
heartburning and contention, would be the | were anxious to have the charge of their 
result of such a control, as would be ex- own district works. He did not see that 
perienced if the whole works were placed | such difficulties attended the operation of 
under the direct management of a central-| the clause as the noble Lord (Viscount 
ised authority. It was almost impossible | Ebrington) seemed to imagine. The sys- 
to conceive that the thirty districts in-| tem would soon work itself into shape, 
cluded in the Bill could rightly carry out | and the different parishes would be found 
the works intrusted to them, considering | going on in a most amicable and practical 
the differences in the natural position of | spirit, the different parish surveyors, of 
the parishes, and other circumstances that | course, acting with a knowledge of the 
would stand in the way. He objected, | rules laid down by the central “Board. 
also, to the multiplication of officers and| Mr. H. BARING did not see why the 
engineers that would be required under 


this provision of the Bill. For these rea- 
sons, looking at the inconvenience arising 
from the different forms and shapes of the 
parishes, at the manner in which their 
boundaries stood, with the natural “lay ”’ 
of the ground, and also at the enormous 
multiplication of offices, and the increase 
of taxation that would be unnecessarily 
imposed on the ratepayers, he would sug- 


General Metropolitan Board should not 
have the management of these works ? 
The power given to the District Boards by 
this clause was enormous. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS never expected to 
hear a Member for Marylebone in that. 
House endeavouring to supersede a system 
of local government by one of centrali. 
sation. The noble Lord was not content 
with throwing the sewerage into the hands 
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of a central body, but he suggested that 
the whole system should be vested in one 
individual. If the power of local manage- 
ment were taken out of this Bill, a storm 
of opposition would be raised to it in every 
parish of the metropolis. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the ques- 
tion was, whether the local sewerage 
should be entrusted to one central body or 
to smaller bodies in the several districts, 
and he must say he was inclined to prefer 
the plan laid down in the Bill to that pro- 
posed by the noble Lord (Viscount Ebring- 
ton). He thought the Committee would 
do wisely in adopting the system that was 
most consonant with the wishes of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis, and he could 
not believe that the difficulties which lay 
in the way of working that system were 
so great as the noble Lord seemed to think. 
At the same time, he should have been 
satisfied if the districts had been fewer in 
number. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
question with respect to the division of 
localities into districts had been fully con- 
sidered. The Bill had to deal with large 
areas already divided, and he had adapted, 
as far as he could, the new legislation to 
the existing divisions. The large drainage 
of the metropolis had failed under one 
Board, and he had endeavoured to make 
the existing divisions of the metropolis as 
useful as possible for the purpose. Consi- 
dering that the population of the metropo- 
lis amounted to 2,500,000 persons, and 
was increasing every year, he did not be- 
lieve that the number of the District Boards 
would be found too many. It had been 
asked why such large powers were given 
to them; but if he threw on them the duty 
of certain drainage he must also give them 
sufficient powers to execute that duty, and 
those powers were not more arbitrary than 
existed in the City of London. There 
were about 1,500 miles of strects in the 
metropolis, not reckoning little courts or 
alleys; and there were only 934 miles of 
sewerage ; so that there were 566 miles of 
streets without any sewerage whatever. 
That was under the system of centralisa- 
tion. Taking the number of houses at 
306,000, he calculated that there were 
150,000 houses without sewerage in front 
or back, into which the refuse of those 
houses could possibly be drained. That 
was a fact startling enough to induce him 
to press the clause under consideration, in 
order that the local districts might do that 
which the centralised authority had not 
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been able to effect. He could say that, in 
one of the large parishes of the metropolis 
—in the borough, for example, which he 
represented—there was a particular street 
consisting of first-class houses, from sixty 
to 100 in. number, where only two houses 
had a drain into the sewer. There ought, 
therefore, to be given powers to make 
drains into the common sewer, and to do 
away with the abomination of cesspools. 
Not only the great landowners in the me- 
tropolis, but the intermediate persons who 
held under them, desired to have this 
power taken from a central Board, and 
vested in local authorities, so that this 
town, the greatest city in the world, 
might not be left in the disgraceful state 
he had mentioned. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, the right 
hon. Baronet placed the House in this 
dilemma—that they must either submit to 
be governed by a central Board, or adopt a 
far too great number of minor Boards cal- 
culated upon far too small area limits. 
Both these systems were evils, but he 
thought one central Board the lesser evil 
of the two. If the right hon. Baronet 
would constitute seven or eight minor 
Boards of reasonable dimensions and with- 
in reasonable limits, he would be quite 
willing to vest in them powers even greater 
than those the right hon. Baronet proposed 
to give to the minor Boards in the Bill. 
He would not, however, press the matter 
to a division. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY regarded 
the present as a doubtful scheme, and con- 
ceived that it would have been better to 
have established two, three, or four bodies 
exercising supreme power in their several 
districts than thirty-six, each of which, 
having separate staffs, would occasion enor- 
mous cost, and lead to every possible sort 
of collision. 

Lorp SEYMOUR wished to know whe- 
ther, if any of these District Boards desired 
to run a sewer under a public building, the 
Metropolitan Board would have a distinct 
power to prohibit a work of that kind, 
which might be dangerous to the safety of 
the building; and he also wished to know 
why this particular number of thirty-six 
districts had been selected ? 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL explained that 
the districts had been selected in this way 
—he first of all took the parishes sole, 
being large parishes with a population of 
about 70,000 each, as districts; and next 
he took other divisions, where parishes 
had been incorporated for Poor Law pur- 
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poses, having in each incorporation a popu- 
lation of about 60,000 persons. He had 
thought it better to take these divisions 
than to make others of his own. He con- 
ceived that under the 109th clause the 
Metropolitan Board would have the power 
of controlling the District Boards. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 47 agreed to. 

Clause 48, 

Mr. CHARLES BUTLER wished to 
know whether there was any clause in the 
Bill to prevent rivers and watercourses being 
contaminated by sewers running into them ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, if that 
was done, the question would arise where 
the drainage was to go. The matter car- 
ried away by the drains was no doubt of a 
most fertilising nature, and means ought 
to be taken to turn it to account for the 
purpose of fertilising our fields; but, under 
present circumstances, he thonght the least 
mischievous mode of getting rid of it was 
by turning temporarily the drainage of 
towns into the streams, taking care that 
it reached the streams below the points 
where the water was taken for drinking or 
domestic purposes. 

Sir J. V. SHELLEY quite agreed with 
the noble Lord that the sewerage should 
be carried away from the metropolis, but 
he was quite opposed to the pollution of 
the Thames, or any other streams and 
rivers. The sewerage could be carried 
away by arterial drains to an outfall pro- 
vided in lands for the purpose. 

Viscount EBRINGTON explained that 
in the observations he made he had refer- 
ence to more distant watercourses than the 
Thames. 

Lorp SEYMOUR observed that it was 
an important question where the outfall of 
drainage should be. They had been for 
years saying that no drainage ought to go 
into the Thames; and he thought that a 
clause should be brought up, if there was 
no provision already in the Bill to the 
effect, declaring that after a certain date 
no drainage should be allowed to go into 
the Thames between certain limits. 

Sir B. HALL said, that he would pro- 
pose a clause tending to carry out the 
views of the noble Lord. It would be 
difficult to fix a date at which the drainage 
of sewage into the Thames should cease, 
but a clause might be introduced to pro- 
vide that works should be commenced for 
the purpose, and that they should be 
finished as soon as possible. 

Clause agreed to. 
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On the suggestion of Mr. WiLkryson, 

Sr: BENJAMIN HALL said, he should 
have no objection to introduce a clause to 
provide that where District Boards were 
not inclined to do certain works, it should 
be in the power of the General Board, if it 
was thought necessary, to carry them on. 

Clause agreed to; House resumed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS —A CON. 
FERENCE—MESSAGES BETWEEN. THE 
TWO IIOUSES. 


That they do desire a present Con- 
ference with this House in the Painted 
Chamber, upon the subject matter of a 
Resolution of their Lordships, relating to 
Messages between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and to desire the concurrence of 
this House thereto. 

Resolved, That this House doth agree 
to a Conference with the Lords, as desired 
by their Lordships. 

Ordered, That a Committee be appoint- 
ed to manage the Conference:—And a 
Committee was appointed, of Viscount 
Patmerston, Mr. Disraeui, Mr. GREENE, 
Mr. Strutt, Viscount Duncan, Mr. MILEs, 
Mr. Wirsex, Lord Seymour, Mr. Ewart, 
Mr. Lasoucuere, Sir Joun Trouwore, the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer, Sir Ricu- 
ARD VyvyAN, and Mr. BrotHEerton. 

Then the names of the Managers were 
called over, and they went to the Con- 
ference; and being returned ; 

Viscount PALMERSTON reported, That 
the Managers had been at the Conference, 
which was managed on the part of the 
Lords by the Lord Privy Seal, and that 
the Lords had communicated the following 
Resolution, which had been adopted by 
their Lordships’ House. 

« Die Lune, 21° Maii, 1855. 

Resolved, By the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
in Parliament assembled, 

‘That this [louse is willing to concur with the 
other [louse of Parliament (if it shall think fit) in 
the following arrangement for the transmission of 
Messages, Bills, and Papers from one House to 
the other (namely), 

‘ That, in addition to the present practice with 
regard to Messages between the Houses, one of 
the Cleiks of either House may be the bearer of 
Messages from the one to the other: 

* And that Messages so sent be received at the 
Bar by one of the Clerks of the House to which 
they are sent, at any time whilst it is sitting or 
in Committee, without interrupting the Business 
then proceeding :’ 

Ordered, That the said Resolution be commu- 
nicated to the Commons, and their concurrence 
thereto desired.” 

Ordered, That the said Resolution be 
taken into Consideration upon Thursday. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

On Question, that certain Papers be 
laid on the table, 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I avail myself 
of this opportunity of making a few ob- 
servations without having given any notice, 
a custom which, I think, ought never to 
be abused. I confess it appears to me 
that the present position of affairs is very 
critical, and that the honour and reputation 
of the House of Commons are concerned 
in not passing them by without notice. 
This House will, perhaps, anticipate me, 
but 1 more particularly allude to what 
took place in this House last night. Upon 
that occasion the language of Government 
was, to my mind, so equivocal, and their 
demeanour so discouraging, that I confess 
I myself shrunk from the responsibility of 
acceding, under these circumstances, to 
the Resolution of the House to adjourn for 
the recess, for an unusual period, without 
some means being taken by which —I 
may use the term—the heart of the coun- 
try may be reanimated, and by which may 
be obtained some more clear and explicit 
information of what the position of the 
country is with regard to the great ques- 
tion of peace and war than they at present 
possess. Sir, I say that I think that this 
is a question which principally affects the 
honour and reputation of this House. The 
House will, perhaps, recollect that in the 
year 1853 there were, as we were inform- 
ed, negotiations of great moment then 
taking place, on the issue of which the 
question of peace or war depended. Now, 
under those circumstances, great and na- 
tural as was the curiosity of the country to 
know in what position it really was placed 
with reference to a contingency so awful— 
ready as many Members of the House 
were, in the fulfilment of unquestionably 
their highest duty, to obtain information 
from Government during that Session of 
1855 on that important question — the 
House will recollect that it was totally im- 
possible to obtain any opportunity to dis- 
cuss that important question, because, upon 
all occasions, those who were anxious to 
obtain information, and to invite the opi- 
nion of this House on those important 
circumstances, were always informed that 
negotiations were going on, and that any 
remarks in this House might have an in- 
jurious effect on the course of our diplo- 
macy. Well, Sir, the House will recollect 


in what that forbearance ended. There 
was silence in this House during the 
whole of that Session, notwithstanding the 
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anxiety of the country, and the result was, 
that the country ‘‘ drifted into war.”” The 
country found itself engaged in a vast and 
perilous war, without the satisfaction of 
knowing clearly for what object we had 
entered into war; and, humiliated and op- 
pressed with the feeling that its repre- 
sentatives in its own House had never 
made an effort to obtain that necessary 
information. Well, Sir, the year—I may 
say even years—have rolled on. We find 
now that we are involved in a struggle of 
the largest dimensions. We find that at 
the same time that we have again, and for 
a long period, been engaged in negotia- 
tions for peace—we find that these nego- 
tiations are carried on by the same cha- 
racters, in the same city, and under the 
influence and the inspiration of the same 
Court. The result of the negotiations of 
1853—that covered the whole Session of 
Parliament; that muzzled the expression 
of the opinion in this House ; that lowered, 
on account of this conduct, the character 
of this House in the opinion of the coun- 
try. The result of that silence was not 
that we assisted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their efforts to secure peace, for 
war was the consequence—the character 
of this House was lowered, and the object 
of Her Majesty’s Government was not at- 
tained—the consequence of the conduct of 
this House then was, that we drifted into 
what I must eall a disastrous war. Sir, 
it appears to me that there is a great pro- 
bability, now that the negotiations are still 
proceeding —the same circumstances being 
in existence, the same characters in em- 
ploy, the same Court the scene of action 
—that, if the consequence of our former 
forbearance was, that we drifted into a 
disastrous war; the consequence of our 
prolonged forbearance now may be that 
we may drift into peace—perhaps an igno- 
minious peace. Now, Sir, we are on the 
point, in a few days, of adjourning for a 
period of relaxation of unusual duration 
at this time of the year, and, under the 
circumstances, I think full of danger to the 
country. We were told last night, amongst 
the many ambiguous declarations which 
were made, that the Conferences at Vienna 
were closed, but had not ceased to exist ; 
that they might at any moment be opened; 
may they not be opened in the Whitsuntide 
recess ? may we not assemble then to hear 
that peace has been obtained on terms 
which may not be satisfactory to the coun- 
try? What will be the feelings of the 
people of this country when they learn 
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that the forbearance, again repeated, of 
their representatives has led to conse- 
quences which, in their opinion, are dis- 
graceful and degrading? Sir, it is im- 
possible to deny that there is in the country 
a feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust at 
the ambiguous conduct—I would rather 
say the ambiguous language and uncertain 
conduct—of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to these negotiations for 
peace. I believe that this feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and distrust exists also in this 
House; and I am persuaded that it is our 
duty, before we adjourn for the recess, to 
take means that it shall not be laid to the 
fault of the House of Commons any longer 
that this uncertainty and ambiguity pre- 
vail. Sir, it is for this reason that I have 
felt it to be my duty to take the first 
opportunity that is available to me to ask 
the opinion of the House on this subject— 
to ask this House to give its opinion on the 
conduct and language of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to this great 
question of peace and war, about which 
so much ambiguity prevails; and as 
there have been so many alarming and 
often equivocal phrases and conduct, that 
this House should take some step to show 
that there is no uncertainty in its conduct, 
that there has been no change in its opi- 
nion, and that it is prepared to continue to 
support Her Majesty in this war, until she 
obtains for herself and her Allies a secure 
and honourable peace. Sir, I think it is 
my duty to this House, after what occurred 
last night, and as there is a very short time 
intervening, that I should give the present 
notice of my intention to submit a Resolu- 
tion to the House, the terms of which I 
will lay on the table of the House during 
the course of the evening, which I hope 
the House will adopt, and which will em- 
body the views I have attempted to ex- 
press. Sir, I know that to obtain the 


opportunity I desire I must appeal to the’ 


indulgence and kind assistance of hon. 
Gentlemen who have a previous right to 
the opportunity which I understand Her 
Majesty’s Government have announced 
they will give to them on Thursday next. 
I understand that the House will on Thurs- 
day next go into a Committee of Supply, 
not for the purpose of voting public mo- 
ney, but for the purpose of enabling 
hon. Gentlemen who wish to do so to 
have an opportunity of calling attention to 
important subjects. I believe the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) has 
given notice of a Motion which he intends 
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to bring forward on that oceasion. Of 
course I have no right to express a wish 
that that hon. Gentleman should give way 
to me, nor can I presume for a moment to 
press it; all I can say is, that if I have 
an opportunity I will make the Motion of 
which I will give notice on that occasion ; 
and if the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury is brought forward and disposed 
of on Thursday, I still shall attempt, be- 
fore the House adjourns for the recess, 
to bring forward my Motion, and to ask 
the House to adopt the Resolution which I 
hope to have the opportunity of submitting 
for its acquiescence. 

Mr. LAYARD: I cordially agree in all 
the sentiments which have been expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. It appears 
to me that the question is one of such vital 
importance that, although I consider the 
notice which I have given also of some im- 
portance, I shall undoubtedly give way to 
the discussion which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to raise on Thursday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, ac- 
cording to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, a scene was enacted here last 
night—[ cheers and laughter |—if it be true 
that a scene was enacted in this House last 
night, the scene which has been enacted at 
this moment far exceeds anything which 
then took place, and it most certainly does 
great credit to all the actors concerned. 
Now, Sir, Her Majesty’s Government can 
have no objection whatever to meet the 
Motion which the right hon. Gentleman 
has stated his intention of bringing before 
the House on Thursday, and if he had 
simply announced his intention I should 
have thought it unnecessary to say any- 
thing whatever on the subject. But the 
right hon. Gentleman has complained that 
the language of the Government upon the 
present position of affairs has been equivo- 
eal and ambiguous. Now, I must entirely 
deny the justice of that assertion. If the 
right hon. Gentleman means that we have 
not thought it consistent with our duty, 
when asked to do so, to detail the pre- 
cise condition of communications that are 
passing, or have passed, between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Governments 
with which we are in communication, my 
answer is, that I think it would have been 
a great breach of public duty if we had 
answered the calls made upon us, and if _ 
we had not observed that necessary reserve 
which it is the duty of the Government 
to maintain upon matters of international 
communication between itself and the Go- 
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vernments of other countries. But, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman says that in con- 
sequence of the silence of this House in 
1853 this country drifted into war. Now, 
1 beg leave to say that I think the for- 
hearance which this House manifested in 
the year 1853 very much increased the 
chances of preserving peace, and that, so 
far from this House having anything to 
reproach itself with for that silence having 
contributed to cause the war in which we 
are now engaged, the charge may sit easily 
upon the minds of hon. Gentlemen who 
pursued that course, inasmuch as any im- 
prudent interference in the negotiations 
then going on might have prevented those 
chances of accommodation which, to the 
last moment, were thought within the pos- 
sibility of our reach. So far, therefore, 
from its having been a reproach to Parlia- 
ment, I think this House ought to congra- 
tulate itself upon not having prevented 
those chances of peace being taken ad- 
vantage of which the nature of things 
placed within the reach of the Government. 
Now, what is the present state of things ? 
It is made a charge against the Govern- 
ment, that we have pursued negotiations in 
that form, and under the same auspices, 
as the negotiations in 1853 were conduct- 
ed, which, unfortunately, proved unavai- 
ling. Why, Sir, would it not have been 
a reproach—a great and just reproach 
—to the Government, if, while we be- 
lieved so great a Power in Europe as 
Austria was disposed to afford us its 
assistance in our endeavours to bring 
about an accommodation with that Power 
with which we are now engaged in war— 
would it not have been a great reproach to 
us if we had refused its assistance—if we 
had refused its advances—if we had said 
to Austria, ‘* We will have nothing to do 
with you. We choose to conduct our ne- 
gotiations without your assistance, and we 
will du what we please ?”’ I say that Go- 
vernment would have much to reproach 
itself with, if we had not availed ourselves 
of the good offices of Austria, and if we 
had not endeavoured by the assistance and 
intervention of Austria to obtain from the 
enemy, if possible, satisfactory and hon- 
ourable terms of accommodation. There- 
fore, so far from thinking that we are 
liable to blame for having continued our 
negotiations under the auspices of the 
Government of Austria, I think we should 
have much neglected and deserted our duty 
if we had refused or declined to do so. 
But, Sir, I can quite understand that we 
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might be open to blame, if it could be 
justly said that, relying upon the prospects 
of peace—that, trusting entirely to the 
good offices and friendly intervention of 
Austria, we had neglected to pursue those 
other means by which a war is likely to be 
carried on to a successful and honourable 
termination. But that reproach cannot be 
laid to our charge. We have, it is true, 
endeavoured to avail ourselves of the good 
offices of Austria for the purpose of ob- 
taining from Russia terms of peace which 
we might think safe and honourable to 
this country. But we have not relapsed 
for one moment in the carrying out of 
those measures which, if there had been no 
negotiations going on, we should have felt 
it our duty to make for the purpose of an 
energetic and vigorous prosecution of the 
war; and, therefore, while on the one 
hand we have not thought it right to shut 
the door to overtures for accommodation, on 
the other hand we have acted in regard to 
the prosecution of the war as if no negotia- 
tions had been going on, as if we had no 
chance but by our own means, or those of 
our ally, of obtaining a settlement of th. 
question at issue. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the reason why he thinks it 
necessary to call for an expression of the 
opinion of the House before we separate 
for what he calls an unusually Jong period, 
for the Whitsuntide recess, but what is in 
reality only some two days more than has 
sometimes been the period of adjournment 
—the reason which the right hon. Gentle- 
man gives is, that during that eventful 
week the country may find itself, by the 
misconduct of the Government, bound up 
by a disastrous and ignominious peace. 
Now, Sir, I do assure the House and the 
right hon. Gentleman that so long as those 
persons who now are charged with the 
conduct of the affairs of this country shall 
remain in the trust which the House has 
reposed in them, he need be under no 
alarm—this House need be under no alarm 
—the country need be under no alarm—that 
any peace will be made which shall not be 
honourable to the country, which shall not 
give safety for the future, which shall not 
accomplish the objects for which we have 
entered into the contest. It is not from 
those who sit on these benches that igno- 
minious terms of peace will proceed. I 
trust there is no man in this country, how- 
ever much he may wish for peace—and 
Ileaven knows every reasonable man must 
wish for peace, if it can be properly ob- 
tained—I trust there is no man who calls 
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himself an Englishman—no man whom 
the country would not thrust forth as a 
degraded outcast—who would give his 
name or sanction to such a peace as that 
which the right hon. Gentleman has seem- 
ed to indicate. 


DIPLOMATIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. AYSHFORD WISE moved the 
Resolution of which he had given notice— 

“That it is the opinion of this House that the 
complete Revision of our Diplomatic Establish- 
ments recommended in the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1850 on Official Salaries should be 
carried into effect.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, that the Select 
Committee which was appointed in 1850 
to consider this subject laid their Report 
upon the table in the same year. That 
Report had remained a dead letter, although 
the Committee had strongly recommended 
their Resolutions for the adoption of the 
House. At present he intended to con- 
fine himself to the financial part of the 
question. With regard to the first proposal 


of the Committee, to send first-class mis- 
sions to Paris and Constantinople instead 
of embassies, he would admit that our 
position at Paris and Constantinople was 
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very different now from what it was in| 


1850, and that since the Committee had | 
made its Report the allowance to our Am- 
bassador at Paris had been reduced from 
10,0002. to 8,0007. a year. He admitted 
also that it might be desirable that we 
should have at Paris a representative pri- 
vileged to hold personal interviews with a 
Sovereign who took so great a share in 
the Government as the present Emperor. 
But the expenses of the embassy at 
Paris were very great, and, however un- 
desirable it might be to interfere with 
present arrangements, he would call the 
attention of the House to that expen- 
diture. The hotel of the Embassy ori- 
ginally cost 30,0001. ; some 40,000/. had 
been afterwards spent upon it, besides 
8,3201. in 1842, and 9,0002. in 1853; 
making together upwards of 87,0001. for 
the hotel at Paris since the peace. The 
observations which he had made with re- 
spect to Paris applied equally to Constan- 
tinople. The expense of the embassy was 
10,0007. The extra expenses amounted 
to 6.9877. The diplomatic and consular 
establishments in the Levant cost the 
country 40,0001. a year. Beyond this, 
12,0007. was voted last year for new build- 
ings at Constantinople. The most extra- 





ordinary thing, perhaps, was the cost of 
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the embassy house at Constantinople. It 
was burnt down in 1841. In 1843 the 
sum laid out for an embassy house was 
10,0007.; in 1844 the sum of 10,0001. 
was again expended; and in 1845 there 
was the further sum of 13,000/.—making 
together 33,0007. But that was not all. 
In the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, the 
sum of 12,0007. was expended in each 
year, and in 1851 the sum of 14,7651. 
with extras amounting to 2,8501., making 
altogether 86,6151. These facts showed 
that some revision and investigation were 
required into the expenses of our diplomatie 
establishments. He could find no good 
reason why we should send Ambassadors 
rather than Ministers to foreign Courts. 
The diplomatists of Russia were quite as 
successful as our own, yet Russia had no 
Ambassadors, and sent first-class Ministers 
to the leading Courts. An Embassy was 
more expensive than a Ministry, and in- 
involved more forms, more etiquette, and 
more dinners. Sir H. Seymour—of whom 
he wished to speak with great respect— 
told the Committee he had no idea of a 
man being a good diplomatist unless he 
gave good dinners, and that the giving of 
dinners was a great part of diplomatic duty. 
If that were the case the Russian Minis- 
ters must have given better dinners than 
our Ambassadors, particularly in Germany, 


| judging from the greater success of their 


diplomacy. The second Resolution of 
the Committee recommended our sending 
a central mission to Germany, to be located 
at Frankfort, and the abolition of the mis- 
sions at Hanover, Dresden, Stuttgard, and 
Munich. The present expenses of our 
missions to these smaller German Courts 
were—Hanover, 3,000/.; Dresden, 2,000. ; 
Stuttgard, 2,000/.; Munich, 3,000/.; 
and Frankfort, 2,6001.; and we also sent 
Ambassadors to Berlin and Vienna. Our 
Ministers abroad were described as the 
eyes, ears, and tongue of our Foreign Mi- 
nister, but recent events had not taught us 
to put much faith in the ears and eyes of 
our Ministers at these smaller Courts, for 
he had yet to learn what advantage we 
had derived from what they had heard and 
seen during the progress of recent events. 
He thought that if we had Ministers at 
Frankfort, Vienna, and Berlin, we should 
be sufficiently represented in a diplomatic 
sense in Germany. The First Napoleon 
ealled Frankfort the window from which ~ 
one could look out upon the whole of Ger- 
many. Looking at the past history of 
Venice, Genoa, Poland, and other States, 
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it did not appear that these smaller mis- 
sions had prevented the destruction or ab- 
sorption of the States to which they were 
sent. These numerous missions must en- 
tail a great amount of correspondence ; the 
despatches annually received by the Fo- 
reign Office probably numbered 40,000, 
and he did not believe there was any com- 
pensatory advantage in the information 
which they contained. The third recom- 
mendation of the Committee was the union 
of the mission at Florenee with one of the 
Italian missions. A Minister was. origi- 
nally sent to Florence because the Stuarts, 
who then resided in Italy, required to be 
watched; but that was not so now, and as 
we had Ministers at Naples and Turin, 
and consuls throughout Italy, he thought 
the recommendation of the Committee 
might advantageously be adopted. He 
did not consider so many small missions 
necessary, cither in Germany or in Italy; 
but if these missions were necessary, they 
ought to be filled by persons well qualified 
to the discharge of the duties appertain- 
ing thereto ; on the other hand, if the du- 
ties were comparatively trivial, they might 
be performed by chargés d’ affaires or con- 
suls, and thus a considerable amount of ex- 
penditure might be saved. The next recom- 
mendation of the Committee was, that no 
diplomatic salary should exceed 5,0001. per 
annum; but with regard to Paris and Con- 
stantinople, in the present state of Euro- 
pean polities, he was not prepared to press 
that suggestion, but he thought the ex- 
penditure ought to be lessened in other 
eases. They ought to reduce unnecessary 
expenditure, by substituting chargés d’af- 
Jaires or consuls of the first class for Mi- 
nisters where, though the duties were light, 
missions must be kept up ; but, as a general 
rule, he did not think the diplomatic ser- 
vice overpaid—certainly not the junior 
diplomatists ; and he was opposed to a 
system of having any unpaid attachés. By 
the 2nd & 3rd of Will. IV., ce. 116, all 
the salaries and pensions of this depart- 
ment were charged to the consolidated 
fund, but were limited to the amount of 
180,000/. a year. But the salaries for the 
year amounted to 150,000/., the rent paid 
was 10,0001., the charge for sundries was 
25,000/., and the outfit varied from 
4.0002. to 8,0007. The diplomatic expen- 
diture since 1840 had been 3,000,0001., 
and the diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishments since 1840 had cost together 
4,677,0001. Under the head of contin- 
gencies there were many charges for ser- 
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vices of plate to the Ministers at Paris, 
Constantinople, Berlin, and other places. 
The expenses of the Foreign Office for the 
year amounted to 46,5731., and of the 
Ambassadors’ postage to 4,260/. The extra 
couriers last year cost 32,0001., and this 
year 35,0007. Of course, the state of Eu- 
rope entailed extra charges of that kind ; 
but, looking at the amount of the general 
expenditure, he was of opinion that the 
Committee of 1850 were right in recom- 
mending some revision of these charges. 
The Committee also recommended that, 
where possible, there should be a union of 
missions, and that in some cases consuls or 
consular agents should be substituted for 
missions. Our Ministers in Sicily, Portugal, 
Belgium, Sardinia, and Denmark received 
very large salaries, with very few duties 
to discharge, and he thought that if the 
Government followed the advice of the 
Committee, and revised the whole system, 
it would not only promote economy, but be 
for the advantage of the public service. It 
would be a very curious, and, perhaps, an 
interesting investigation for the future his- 
torian to consider whether resident Ambas- 
sadors, as a rule, had tended most to em- 
broil or to pacify nations, and whether 
they had tended most to conserve or de- 
stroy nationalities. Judging only by the 
number of years of peace and of war, it 
would be found that resident Ambassadors 
had rather promoted war than preserved 
peace. So long, however, as nations were 
engaged in commerce, and entered into 
international treaties, resident Ambassa- 
dors must be nscessary. Diplomacy was 
described by some writers, themselves di- 
plomatists, as nothing more than a system 
of gentlemanly espionage; M. Bruyéres 
said an Ambassador’s function was to cheat 
others, but not to be cheated himself, and 
Sir Henry Wootton described an Am- 
bassador as a gentleman sent abroad to lie 
for the benefit of his country. He did not 
say that our Ambassadors were to be thus 
characterised. Ie felt that, in its highest 
sense, diplomacy was one of the most ho- 
nourable and distinguished employments, 
because its legitimate object was to pro- 
mote harmony and fraternity among all 
nations ; but experience and history proved 
that diplomacy was nothing more than an- 
other word for duplicity, and he thought 
they had seen enough in the present day 
to justify such a translation of the term. 
He was not alluding to our own Plenipo- 
tentiaries; but if the recent proceedings 
at Vienna were to be taken as a test of 
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the diplomacy of some of the nations of 
Europe, he should be very sorry to con- 
tinue such a system at all, and would rea- 
dily concur in locking the doors of ali the 
Foreign Offices in Europe, and throwing 
the keys into the nearest rivers. There 
was one term which had been frequently 
misapplied, but which was very expressive 
—secret diplomacy. He confessed he 
thought the public knew too little of inter- 
national transactions; that they were kept 
too much in the dark upon such subjects. 
There might be occasions when discretion 
was wise; but he believed that if the Eng- 
lish nation had been made aware of the 
Russian State paper which was written in 
1844 and remained so long in the pigeon- 
holes of the Foreign Office, it would either 
have averted war or induced a better state 
of preparation for it. Such a state of things 
arose from the secret character of diplo- 
macy, and from the Minister of the day 
feeling justified in withholding an important 
document from the knowledge of the coun- 
try. He could wish that the veil of mystery 
which overshadowed all the Foreign Offices 
of Europe was a little more raised. He 
would leave the question of diplomatic edu- 
cation to be dealt with by his hon. Friend 
who would follow him, and would only call 
the attention of the Government to the 
necessity of care in the selections and pro- 
motions in the diplomatic service. It would 
be absurd to suppose that persons entered 
that service as a source of profit; promo- 
tion was notoriously so slow, the payment 
was so bad, and for some years attachés 
received no salary at all. That practice, 
he thought, was objectionable, as all public 
servants should be paid for their services, 
and it had the effect of preventing young 
men well qualified, but whose father’s 
could not allow them 300/. to 6001. a year, 
from entering the diplomatic service. He 
would be sorry to see the day when the 
sons of our gentry and nobility should be 
unwilling to enter the public service, and 
all he asked was that, if men of that posi- 
tion were appointed, care should be taken 
that they were properly qualified. At pre- 
sent promotions in the public services were 
felt to be greatly dependent upon political 
or personal interest. Men who had grown 
grey in the service found themselves, if not 
superseded, at least put aside, for new 
men, with no knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, and who had never studied inter- 
national law, but who were placed in their 
situations for simple political considera- 
tions, He blamed no one person for that, 
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but he condemned the system. The diplo- 
matic service was a fashionable and agree- 
able service, which enabled young men to 
move from capital to capital, and he only 
regretted that the attachés did not avail 
themselves always of those opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge of the world as 
they might do. He would recommend 
that encouragement should be held out to 
clerks in the Foreign Office to study foreign 
languages, and thus qualify themselves as 
attachés. The Government of the day 
had something like 60,000 appointments 
at their disposal, including the army, navy, 
church, colonies, &c. All he asked was, 
that in the exercise of that patronage they 
would select the cream, the salt cf the 
candidates, especially in a service so con- 
nected with the honour and character of 
the country, and which required such great 
attention to the elegancies and necessities 
of education as the diplomatic service. A 
special Ambassador had certain fixed and 
defined duties to perform, but a resident 
Minister was a speciality, and required a 
man who had gone through a systematic 
course of education. He found, from a 
document which had been handed to him, 
that in France and Germany a commission 
of examination was appointed, composed 
of some one connected with the Foreign 
Office—a retired diplomate—a barrister, 
well-acquainted with international law, and 
@ person connected with the Board of 
Trade. The candidates were examined in 
languages, general history, political econo- 
my, the law of nations, diplomatic styles, 
the constitution and the laws of their own 
and foreign countries, and the economical 
systems of their own and other countries. 
Upon passing that examination the candi- 
dates received certificates, and were attach- 
ed to the diplomatic corps. Some such 
course should be adopted here, for the 
country, which had been confiding, had 
now become suspicious and was now anx- 
ious for investigation into that department. 
He would only add, that he hoped that 
with the new Foreign Office to be built in 
Downing Street we should have a new 
system which would be approved alike by 
that House and by the country. 

Mr. W. EWART said, that his hon. 
Friend having called the attention of the 
Committee to the financial part of the ques- 
tion, he (Mr. Ewart) would direct their at- 
tention to that part of it. He meant the © 
importance of establishing an educational 
test for candidates in this branch of the 
public service. If he were asked to define 
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the duties of an ambassador, he should say 
they consisted in endeavouring either to 
maintain peace or to restore it. He was 
sorry to say that at the present day our 
preliminary education for the diplomatic 
service was inferior to that instituted in 
other European Governments. We did not, 
equally with these, pursue the study of in- 
ternational Jaw. Even the Americans were 
beginning to devote more attention to this 
branch of jurisprudence. Storey and Whea- 
ton had directed the course of American 
education into this channel. Our Universi- 
ties seemed to be slumbering on the subject. 
Nay, we might be said to have degenerated 
in the education of our ambassadors since 
the days of Elizabeth and James. He 
might cite in those times the name of 
such a man as Sir Henry Wotton. He 
(Mr. Ewart) feared that of raw modern 
ambassadors it might be said as Cowley 
said of Sir H. Wotton— 
“So many languages he had in store, 

That only Fame shall speak of him in more.” 
Cromwell, too, was distinguished by the 
energy of his diplomacy abroad. He eare- 
fully studied the character and qualifica- 
tions of those whom he sent to represent 
this country at foreign Courts. Such men 
as Whitelock, Doreslaus, and St. John, 
represented this country at foreign courts. 
In recent times, exelusiveness of choice 
had limited the diplomatic service. Am- 
bassadors and members of legations had 
been principally chosen from what was 
now (somewhat vulgarly) called the aristo- 
eracy of the country. For his part he 
recognised in the English constitution no 
artificial distinction. At all events, titled 
families had received more than their share 
of legation appointments. These changes 
were required—l. That the Diplomatic 
Court should be thrown open. 2. That 
there should be at our Universities, Pro- 
fessorships and courses of study like those 
instituted long ago abroad (even in the 
year 1787) by such men as Koch and Von 
Marbreus. 3. An examination of Candi- 
dates, and of aspirants for promotion, 
should be established. This change alone 
would exclude titled incompetency. An- 
other important question was the state 
of our consular establishments. Of our 
consuls also a preliminary examination 
should certainly be required. This im- 
portance every year increased with the 
increasing commerce of the world. In 
no case ought persons engaged in trade 
to be employed. He would remind the 
House that Mr. Canning had insisted on 
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the principle that no consuls should be al- 
lowed to trade. The French and American 
consuls were prohibited from trading; and 
it was the opinion of Mr. M‘Culloch, and 
other persons conversant with the subject, 
that the appointment of commercial men 
as consuls materially interfered with the 
efficient and important discharge of the du- 
ties of the office. He regretted to say that 
our consuls in the East, where our extend- 
ed commerce, amounting to 8,000,0007. or 
10,000,0001. a year, rendered it important 
that they should be especially efficient, 
had not generally done much credit to the 
country. The Eastern consuls possessed 
enormous powers. They acted as arbi- 
trators; they were consignees of goods ; 
in some eases they possessed, he believed, 
the power of imprisonment. The greater 
caution ought therefore to be exercised 
in the selection of men to discharge such 
important duties. From the time of 
Louis XTV. to the present day, the French 
Government had always subjected the 
qualifications of their consular agents to 
a severe test. The consuls general passed 
through a previous diplomatic or consular 
education. They must be Frenchmen. They 
could not trade. There was a preliminary 
school for consuls among what was called 
the ‘‘ Zlevé Consuls’’—even their Oriental 
Dragomans must be educated in France. 
The Americans had recently effected con- 
siderable reform in their consular as well 
as their diplomatic establishments; their 
consuls were paid by fixed salaries, and 
no ambassador or consul was allowed to 
be absent from his post for more than ten 
days without special permission. If he 
was longer absent without leave of the 
President, he forfeited his salary. He 
must be an American by birth. For the 
consular services the reforms required were 
—1l. That our consuls, as well as our 
ambassadors, should prove their compe- 
teney before appointment. 2. That they 
should be of British birth. 3. That they 
should not Trade. Consular fees should 
generally be abolished. With these reforms 
our diplomatic and consular services would 
be elevated and improved. The noble Lord 
at the helm of the Government would confer 
a general good by adopting them. They had 
been urged on him in former years by him- 
self (Mr. Ewart) and others. So to im- 
prove these departments would confer ho- 
nour on the Government and advantage on 
the country; he might add even benefit 
on the whole world, since no two profes- 
sions could be more important to mankind 
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than those whose duty was to maintain the 
peace and extend the commerce of the world. 
The reforms which were requisite were 
simple, and could readily be effected; and 
if the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, who, he believed, was himself 
fully sensible of the propriety of effecting 
these improvements in this portion of our 
public service, would look into the subject 
with a view to their accomplishment, he 
would secure for himself the gratitude of 
the country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I entirely 
concur in the observations of my hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Ewart), that the 
diplomatic and consular representatives of 
the Crown are most important agents of 
the public service. Upon them frequently 
depend not only the commercial but the 
political interests of the country they re- 
present, and they therefore deserve the 
attention and support of Parliament and of 
the country. At the same time I must be 
allowed to say, that the tendency of the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman who 
made the Motion was not precisely in har- 
mony with these sentiments. The hon. 
Gentleman quoted some old and trite cen- 
sures from writers of past centuries with 
reference to the diplomatic body, which 
were certainly calculated to cast very un- 
merited obloquy and opprobrium upon di- 
plomatic servants in general. He talked 
of their being spies—of their being per- 
sons whose business it was to deceive and 
not to be deceived—of their being persons 
whose want of veracity was proverbial. 
Now, I think it was hardly consistent with 
the opinions which I am sure the hon. Gen- 
tleman entertains, and which he expressed, 
of the high honour and integrity of the di- 
plomatic servants of the Crown, to rake up 
these bygone, proverbial, and trite accusa- 
tions, which—if they were ever true— 
applied to a state of things which has long 
since ceased to exist. When we talk of 
spies, I am sure, that in these days of 
newspapers and electric telegraphs a Go- 
vernment would throw away any money 
which it employed in the payment of spies. 
So far as spies of any foreign Power in 
this country are concerned, I believe it is 
perfectly true that every article of intelli- 
gence in The Times is reprinted at St. 
Petersburg by means of the electric tele- 
graph, within twelve hours of the time 
when it appears in London. The spy sys- 
tem, therefore, is now gone by. My hon. 
Friend, in referring to the consular service, 
seemed to suppose that our consuls were 
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inferior in capacity, in intelligence, and in 
the performance of their duties to those of 
other Powers.. Now, I had the honour of 
being for many years at the head of the 
Foreign Office, and my attention was con- 
stantly directed to the consular establish- 
ment ; every day in the year almost I was 
oceupied in sending despatches to, or in 
in reading despatches from, our consuls 
abroad; and I am bound to say, in justice 
to a most meritorious body of public serv- 
ants, that, so far from believing that they 
are less efficient than the consuls of other 
countries, I believe them to be fully equal, 
in the performance of their duties, to the 
consuls of any other Power whatever. 
With regard to consuls in the East, my 
hon. Friend is perfectly aware that pecu- 
liar qualifications are requisite on the part 
of consuls in that part of the world, and 
among those qualifications is a knowledge 
of the habits and customs of the people, 
and, if possible, a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the countries to which they are 
accredited. It is not every man who is 
fit to be appointed; but the Government 
have certainly had no reason to think that 
any of those who have been appointed 
have failed to possess the qualifications 
required. I could mention one or two 
gentlemen who were particularly well quali- 
fied for their posts, but I refrain from 
naming them, because, were I to do so, 
less praise might be implied to those who 
were not mentioned. I can only say that, 
in performing the delicate and arduous 
duties imposed upon our consuls in the 
East, I have every reason to believe that 
the pe>sons employed have met with the 
approval of the Government. With regard 
to an assertion made by my hon. Friend 
in reference to the conduct of some of our 
consular agents, I may say that, if any 
consul were accused, or supposed to be 
guilty of practices or conduct unbecoming 
his station, a representation of the cir- 
cumstances of the case might be made to 
the Secretary of State, who would no 
doubt feel it his duty to give the most 
anxious and attentive consideration to the 
complaint that might be made, and that 
no mere personal interest possessed by the 
person accused could prevent justice from 
being done to parties preferring a complaint. 
So far, however, as my own knowledge goes, 
I have every reason to believe that our con- _ 
suls have performed their duties in a man- 
ner honourable to themselves, greatly to the 
advantage of the country, and to the satis- 
faction of the British residents within their 
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jurisdiction. In regard, therefore, to the 
consuls, I really am not aware that any im- 
provement could be effected in the consular 
system. The duties of our consular agents 
are entirely different from those of diplo- 
matic servants; they are chiefly confined 
to seaports, and have no reference to di- 
plomatic relations between two Powers. 
With respect to the diplomatic service—it 
is perfectly true that all the reeommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1850, relating 
to the diplomatic arrangements of the 
country, have not been carried into effect ; 
but my hon. Friend (Mr. Wise) himself 
admitted that several of the suggestions of 
the Committee had been carried out. For 
instance, the salaries of the Ambassadors 
at Paris, Vienna, and other places, have 
been reduced in compliance with one of 
the recommendations made. At the same 
time, it is perfectly true that the Commit- 
tee recommended that no salary should 
exceed 5,0001. a year, and it has not been 
thought right to carry that recommenda- 
tion invariably into effeet. The salaries 
paid to the Ambassadors at Paris, Vienna, 
and Constantinople, exceed 5,000/. a year, 
and the hon. Gentleman appears to me to 
have incidentally mentioned a circumstance 
which shows that salaries of a certain 
amount are really essential in order to 
enable our Ministers to live in a manner 
creditable to the honour and dignity of the 
country they represent. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that an unpaid attaché could 
not live in a foreign town unless his family 
were prepared to give him 600i. a year. 
Now, if a young man without a house, 
without family, without being required 
to keep up an establishment, and simply 
liable to those personal expenses which a 
single man has to meet, cannot live with- 
out an allowance of 6001. a year, what 
must be the expenses of a man with a 
family and with an establishment, and re- 
quiring to keep up that appearance neces- 
sary for the representative of this country ? 
Measuring by that standard, I think the 
hon. Gentleman will find that the salaries 
paid to our Ministers abroad are not be- 
yond what the necessities of the case re- 
quire. In point of fact, the real truth is 
that, generally speaking, the salaries paid 
are under what it is desirable they should 
be. The hon. Member admits, and with 
great fairness, that, with regard to Paris 
and Constantinople, political advantages 
are derived from retaining there the ser- 
vices of Ministers having the rank of Am- 
bassador. What the hon. Gentleman states 
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is perfectly true. There are privileges of 
access to the Sovereign and other advan- 
tages connected with the rank of Ambas- 
sador which give to the officer holding that 
rank political consideration which is of ser- 
vice to his country which is not enjoyed 
by a mere Minister. But Paris and Con- 
stantinople are the only places where the 
rank of Ambassador is retained. It is 
perfectly true that the Russian Govern- 
ment, some years ago, abolished the rank 
of Ambassador; but that change arose, 
not from economical motives, but in con- 
sequence of a diplomatic dispute with the 
then Government of France. So far from 
the change having resulted from economi- 
eal arrangements, I can undertake to say 
that the Ministers of Russia in the different 
Courts of Europe receive much higher sa- 
laries as Ministers than are given to diplo- 
matic agents of England possessing the 
higher ‘rank of Ambassador, With regard 
to Paris and Constantinople, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the residences of the em- 
bassies have occasioned considerable ex- 
pense, in purchase in the one case and in 
construction in the other. At the same 
time, I am sure that every one who has 
been at Paris must know that it is of great 
advantage to the public service to provide 
a suitable residence for the representative 
of England. I do not believe that any 
real economy would have been obtained 
by disposing of the house at present pro- 
vided, and hiring another suitable for the 
residence of our Ambassador. With re- 
spect to Constantinople, I admit that the 
expense of building the Ambassador’s re- 
sidence has greatly exceeded the original 
estimate. The explanations which have 
been given of the increase are, that mate- 
rials for building the residence have been 
brought from a distance far exceeding what 
was originally imagined; that the expenses 
of bringing over and maintaining workmen 
have been greater than were calculated 
upon; and that, in short, from various un- 
foreseen causes the expenditure has been 
considerably increased. At the same time, 
I am bound to say that I do not think the 
explanations which have been given are 
altogether as satisfactory as they might 
have been; but unfortunately it has been 
out of the power of the Government to 
prevent the large expenditure that has 
been incurred. I may add, that the house 
which has been built is, I believe, hardly 
large enough, nor is it as handsome and 
commodious as the houses provided for the 
Embassies of France, Russia, and Austria. 
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But everybody knows that in Constantino- | tions of the German Powers. But I appre- 
ple a house must be built, inasmuch as it | hend that Napoleon I. did not act upon his 
is impossible to hire one, and as we had | maxim to the extent of confining his agen- 
the misfortune to have the house of the | cies to Frankfort alone. He had Ministers 
British Ambassador twice on fire, it was | at other Courts of Germany; and it is im- 
considered essential in constructing a new | possible for a person living at Frankfort to 
building, to erect it of materials calculated | give you that full information which it is 
to secure it from a similar accident in fu- | essential that you should have with respect 
ture. The hon. Gentleman has recom- | to the different Courts of Germany. Ger- 
mended that there shall be no diplomatic | many is divided into a certain number of 
salary above 5,000. a year; but I think | independent States; they are smaller and 
that in some cases it is important to the | of less importance, no doubt, than Austria 
political interests of this country to pay|and Prussia, but they are essential ele- 
our Ambassador a sum that will enable him | ments in the general policy of the com- 
to maintain the dignity of the country. In| pound of Germany. Unless you have a 
such cases a salary of 5,000/. would cer- | diplomatic agent, therefore, at those Courts 
tainly be too small. The hon. Member /in constant communication with the Go- 
has referred to what has been said by Sir | vernments of those States you would be 
Hamilton Seymour, in reference to the so- | cut off from sources of information which 
cial expenses of a Minister. Now while|are of the utmost importance to you in 
this evidence is open to the remark, that | regard to those States themselves; you 
diplomacy seems to consist of dinners, hon. | would also be deprived of that most valu- 
Members will be aware that, in order to | able information which you gain through 
enable a diplomatist to perform his duties | those States with reference to the views 
in the manner best calculated to pro-| and policy of other larger countries ; and, 
mote the interests of the country of which | moreover, you would have no oppor- 
he is the representative, it is necessary | tunity either of making representations 
that he should maintain a social intercourse | where representations are required, or of 
with the Government to which he is acere- | receiving communications which may be of 
dited, and with the diplomatic agents of |importance. The hon. Gentleman referred 
other countries. If you were to send a to the case of Wurtemburg, and he said, 
Minister to a foreign Court without giving + Wurtemburg has no Minister here, and 
him the means of maintaining a social why should we have one at Wurtemburg ?”’ 
intercourse with that Court and with other |I think that is the very reason why we 
diplomatic agents, you would compel him ‘should have a Minister there, because 
to bury himself in solitude or to receive | otherwise we should be cut off from all 
hospitality which he was unable to return; | communications with Wurtemburg. If 
and, in either case, the interests of this | Wurtemburg had a Minister here we might 
country would materially suffer, and the! more easily dispense with a Minister there ; 
settlement of many matters, which would | but, as Wurtemburg is an independent ele- 
be very easy between persons who are | ment in the system of Europe, it is essen- 
upon a friendly footing of social intercourse | tial that there should be a medium of com- 
becomes much more difficult when the busi- | munication between you and Wurtemburg. 
ness has to be transacted by men who have | So far, then, from any advantage accruing 
no sort of social relationship. It is conse- | from dispensing with ministers in different 
quently necessary, in order to maintain the | States of Germany, I am convinced, from 
dignity and promote the honour of the | long experience in the Foreign Office, that 
country, to give to your Ministers, not ex-| very serious injury to the public service 
travagant salaries, but such salaries as will| would be the consequence. My hon. 
enable them to live like gentlemen in the | Friend states that he is not aware what 
places to which they are accredited. My the information is which is received from 
hon. Friend wishes that we should adopt | those quarters. Of course no one but the 
the recommendation of the Committee, and | person who is reading from day to day the 
send only one mission to Germany. It despatches received, or who is dictating 
may be very true, as Napoleon I. stated, | those that are to go out, can be aware of 
that Frankfort is the window of Germany; the various reasons which may render such. 
and it is undoubtedly the fact, that at communications useful and even absolutely 
Frankfort an intelligent Minister acquires | necessary. I can assure him, from my own 
a great deal of information which is useful experience, that it would be a great injury 
as explaining the policy and future inten- to the public service if the missions in those 
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States of Germany were withdrawn, and we 
centred all our diplomatic agency in Frank- 
fort alone. What is Frankfort? It isa 
place where the delegates from the different 
Courts assemble. Those delegates have a 
power which is of great importance with 
respect to the policy of Germany, but they 
are not the Governments of the different 
States, and communications made to them 
are not communications made to their Go- 
vernments. No matters of complaint, 
therefore, could with propriety be address. 
ed to the Diet at Frankfort, and it is quite 
essential that we should have organs at 
those States for the purposes of intercom- 
munication. The same observations apply 
to Italy. We have Ministers at Turin, at 
Florence, and at all the Italian Courts, and 
if you had not, you would be cut off from 
those communications which from day to 
day are necessary, and the necessity of 
which you cannot well appreciate until the 
time arrives when they are required. It 
has been often said, *‘ You ought not to 
have permanent missions; but, when a 
question arises, send a person and he will 
do your business.’’ It is plain, however, 
unless your agent lives constantly in the 
country, knows the Government of the 
country and the habits of the people, and 
follows up the thread of events, that it 
is impossible for him to perform the 
duty satisfactorily; and the expense of 
sending special missions, if they frequently 
occurred, would be much greater than that 
of permanent residents. We have been 
told to follow the example of the United 
States; but the United States have re- 
cently been compelled to revise the whole 
of their diplomatic and consular establish- 
ment; and how? not by reducing them 
either in number or salary; but they have 
greatly augmented both the salary and 
number of their agents. In some cases, 
although the salary has been doubled, still 
I fear that the representatives of the United 
States will not find that the sum awarded 
them is such as will relieve them entirely 
from the painful position in which, to my 
certain knoledge, many of them have been 
placed. The United States, however, give 
outfits, travelling expenses, and large extra 
allowances; and, in some instances, I be- 
lieve, it will be found that the missions of 
the United States have been more expen- 
sive, within a small period of time, than 
the corresponding missions of the British 
Government. I can assure the House 
that the subject of our diplomatic and 
consular establishments has really not 
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been overlooked by the Government— 
but on the contrary, that it has been 
very seriously considered. There was 
no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment, when the Report of the Committee 
was considered, to omit any reduction 
which really was thought to be consistent 
with the public interests. Several reduc- 
tions were made, and if we did not go 
further, it was because it was felt that, 
as diplomatic agents were persons who 
were charged with the great and para- 
mount interests of the country, it was not 
worth while for the sake of a small annual 
saving to deprive them of the means which 
were essential to a due performance of 
their duty. With regard to their capacity, 
I think that my hon. Friend who made 
the Motion seemed to be of opinion that 
seniority ought, in some cases, to be the 
rule. On the other hand, it is considered 
by many that merit ought to be the rule 
of promotion. It has been well observed 
that the prospects of advance in the diplo- 
matic service are generally slow indeed ; 
that there is but little temptation for young 
men to look to it as a profession, that va- 
eancies occur so seldom and the opportu- 
nities for promotion are so few that it is a 
very unpromising career for a young man ; 
but it is a great mistake to suppose, when 
vacancies do arise in the higher offices, 
where great attainments are required from 
the individual appointed, that the selection 
is not made with a view to efficiency. It 
is, I assure the House, much more to the 
interest of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to appoint an efficient man 
than to oblige either political or private 
friends. My anxious desire always was to 
find persons fitted for the situation, be- 
cause it is clear that the credit of the 
Secretary of State is at stake on the con- 
duct of the person whom he appoints, and 
even in the narrowest point of view, con- 
sidering what is for the benefit of the Go- 
vernment of which he is a Member, it is 
clearly preferable to put a fit man into the 
situation than to oblige two, three, or half 
a dozen persons who may apply to him in 
favour of a less deserving man. That is 
the course which I pursued, and I am sure 
that it is the course which will be pursued 
by every one who holds that situation. 
With respect to the question of promotion 
by seniority or merit, the moment that you 
depart from the principle of seniority, 
which would be wholly misplaced in the 
system of diplomacy, you are exposed to 
the charge of favouritism and undue par- 
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tiality. It is clear that there will be in all 
cases of vacancies a certain number of 
candidates between whom there may be no 
very great distinction of qualifications ; 
and if you must choose one out of six, the 


friends of those who are not successful | 


naturally impute to the person who makes 
the choice improper motives for having 
passed over cousin Tom, or brother Dick, 
or friend Robert, whom they declare to be 
quite as fit as the person selected, and who 
possibly might have been as fit, or nearly 
so; but they forget that you had to choose 
one, and that you could not appoint all. 
You may find even that persons complain 
occasionally of what they call the ‘‘ height 
of injustice.’” They say, ‘* Here is a man 
who was so many years secretary of lega- 
tion, or unpaid attaché; now comes a va- 
cancy, and a young man who has not seen 
half his service is appointed in his place ; 
isn’t that gross injustice?’ It is my con- 
fident belief that it will always be for the 
advantage of the person who has the dis- 
posal of these appointments to choose that 
candidate whom he may think, whether 
rightly or wrongly, best qualified for the 
post. The hon, Gentleman who seconded 
this Motion complains that we have no 
writers on international law in this coun- 


try; but I must say that our diplomatists 
have far too much to do, their duties are 
too constant, and their correspondence too 
perpetual, to be able to devote any leisure 


time to writing books, They are, how- 
ever, sufficiently conversant with what has 
been written on these subjects to be able 
to discharge with ability all the duties 
which devolve upon them; for, from an 
experience, not now very short, I can con- 
fidently assert that the British Crown is as 
well served by its diplomatic agents as the 
Government of any other country in the 
world. I never did and I never will allow 
for a moment that the diplomatic servants 
of any country have performed their duties 
with more efficiency than those of this 
country. They may not publish books, 
and they may not, perhaps, be able to pass 
so good an examination as some gentlemen 
who have more leisure to store their minds 
with rules and lore, but they discharge the 
duties intrusted to them as well as any 
men. The functions of a diplomatic ser- 
vant are to furnish his Government with 
full and accurate information as to what is 
passing around him ; to conduct with cour- 
tesy the communications passing between 
his Government and that of the Govern- 
ment to which he is accredited ; to preserve 
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peace, and to prevent little differences from 
growing into quarrels; and these duties 
our diplomatic servants have ever, so far 
as my experience goes, discharged with 
credit to themselves and advantage to the 
country. Hardly six months ever elapse, 
almost in any country, without some little 
difference arising, which by friendly com- 
munications and by prudent and careful 
management may be settled to the satis- 
faction of both parties, but which, if left 
to take its course, might end in an abso- 
lute quarrel. If you have no diplomatic 
agent present at such a place, the diplo- 
matists you must employ must be your 
admirals and generals; and I am sure 
it must be far better that such matters 
should be settled by your regular diplo- 
matic agents than that you should have 
recourse to anything in the shape of force. 
With reference to the Motion before the 
House, I really feel there is no special 
ground for consenting to a Motion which 
seems to cast a censure on the Govern- 
ment, of which, I am _ sure, neither 
the present Government, nor the Go- 
vernments which have preceded it, are 
deserving. I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that Her Majesty’s Government, 
after due and deliberate consideration, 
made those changes and reductions which 
they thought could be made without de- 
triment to the public service, and I think 
nothing has been brought forward to show 
that any reductions which could safely 
have been made have been neglected. [ 
hope, therefore, the hon. Gentleman will 
be satisfied with raising a discussion on 
this subject, and will not press his Motion 
to a division. With regard to the subject 
of examinations for the diplomatic service, 
there was a Council held yesterday, at 
which an order was passed having refer- 
ence to a general system of examination of 
persons appointed to different branches of 
the public service. I know that my noble 
Friend at the head of the Foreign Office 
has had this matter of the diplomatic ser- 
vice under his consideration, but I am not 
aware that any plan has been settled in re- 
ference to it. I will not fail now to bring 
this matter under the notice of my noble 
Friend, who, I am sure, will be anxious to 
give it his earnest attention, and I have no 
doubt, so far as arrangements can be made 
for bringing the system into operation, - 
my noble Friend will make those arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the noble 
Lord had entirely failed to explain why 
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the recommendations of the Committee of 
1850, with regard to the salaries of con- 
suls and diplomatic agents, had not been 
carried into effect. Neither had the noble 
Lord explained how it was that we retained 
no less than seven Ministers at the German 
Courts. No doubt it might be necessary to 
have Ministers at Berlin, and Vienna, and 
Frankfort, but there was no reason in the 
world why we should retain Ministers at 
such Courts as those of Wurtemburg, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Hanover. The noble 
Lord said, indeed, that he got more infor- 
mation from the Ministers at these petty 
Courts than he did from those at the more 
important ones; but, in that case, how 
was it that these latter Ministers, who ap- 
parently were of least use, were paid the 
largest salaries? The truth was, that the 
whole system was nothing but a waste of 
public money to create patronage for the 
Government, and he knew too well that 
when a Government once got hold of a 
piece of patronage it never willingly re- 
linquished it. He was sorry, however, to 
see a professed Liberal Government defend- 
ing such a system as this, and if the hon. 
Member for Stafford pressed his Motion to 
a division he should certainly divide with 
him. 

Mr. R. PHILLIMORE hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would not press his Motion 
to a division, but would be satisfied with 
having produced a very interesting debate, 
and a very interesting statement from the 
neble Lord. He (Mr. Phillimore) only 
wished to make a remark with regard 
to our consular establishment. That es- 
tablishment might deserve the eulogium 
passed on it by the noble Lord, but still 
it would be conducive to the public service, 
and for the advantage of the consuls them- 
selves, if a rule was laid down that they 
should not at the same time exercise the 
functions of public officers and engage in 
private commercial speculation. No one 
who practised in the prize courts of this 
country but must know that in time of war 
conflicts must often arise between the du- 
ties of a consul as a public officer and his 
private interests as a merchant; and if a 
rule forbidding such a junction of duties 
was established, even if it was accompa- 
nied by increase of salaries, it would be a 
great advantage to the country. 

Mr. WIIITESIDE entirely subscribed 
to what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) on this subject, 
and considered that the hon. Gentleman 
had dove the country good service by 
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bringing the matter prominently forward. 
He would suggest that a little more care 
should be taken in the choice of persons 
filling the office of consul or attaché, who, 
if they were to grow up into Ambassadors, 
ought to have the advantage of a better 
education. He once heard it said that 
some were sent out who were alike ig- 
norant of the laws of nature and of na- 
tions, although the duties of the office 
were such that it was utterly impossible 
to transact them unless the officer were 
acquainted, not only with international 
law, but the laws of those countries to 
which he was sent. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House that some time ago 
the imprisonment of Miss Cunninghame in 
Tuscany gave rise to a dispute. He for- 
got what her offence was, but he believed 
the code of that country contained—unless 
the Jesuits had abolished it—a very good 
law of bail. That law, no doubt, extended 
to English subjects, and, perhaps, if the 
gentleman appointed to take care of the 
rights of British subjects there had been 
well acquainted with it, no dispute would 
have arisen, and the lady would not have 
been detained a moment longer than was 
necessary after the circumstance had been 
brought to the knowledge of the consul. 

Sirk GEORGE PECHELL said, that 
a consul employed by the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) had negotiated with 
great success a valuable treaty with 
France with regard to the fisheries—a 
subject which had caused disputes be- 
tween the fishermen of the two coun- 
tries. That gentleman was the consul 
at Brest. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that it was highly 
important to establish a test of the fitness 
of public officers ; but while he tendered 
his acknowledgment for the service the 
noble Viscount had done the country by so 
doing, he wished to advert to one or two 
topics mentioned in the speech of the noble 
Viscount. The noble Viscount had said 
that it had been always his desire, and the 
desire of other Ministers for Foreign Af- 
fairs, to give the various diplomatic posts 
to the men most fitted for them. Had that 
statement been borne out by the facts, he 
(Mr. Otway) would not, for a moment have 
intruded any observations on the House. 
Reference had been made in the course 
of the debate to a most interesting work 
published by a gentleman in the Foreign 
Office, and styled the Foreign Office List, 
and from that work he had culled a few 
extracts, which might truly be called ‘‘ ele- 
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gant extracts.’’ He would not go through | riably found that those gentlemen who had 
a long list of cases which every gentleman | done the most service—who had crossed 
might see for himself by purchasing a copy} the Atlantic or the Pacific—were con- 
of the Lis¢ for a shilling; but he would | stantly relegated to small posts, while men 
read to the House one or two which had | who had the advantage of being connec- 
reference to the promotions tkat had taken | tions of Cabinet Ministers or Peers, and 
place in the diplomatic service, and he| who passed their time pleasantly in Paris 
thought, when he did so, that it would be | or Vienna, were placed over the heads of 
obvious to them all that it was a most re-|men of longer service. Take another 
markable fact that those promotions should | case—that of Mr. Alison, a distinguished 
be confined exclusively to the sons and| Oriental scholar, who had been a paid 
relatives of Peers and Members of Parlia- | attaché in Turkey before Lord Napier en- 
ment. Nothing could be more illiberal or | tered the service. But Lord Napier had 
more unworthy of a Member of that House | been made Secretary of Legation over his 
than to desire to put a barrier between a| head, and those of Mr. Doria and others, 
man and the fair promotion he had earned, | most unjustly. Heaven forbid that one 
merely because the individual was the son | should be so prejudiced or so unworthy as 
or relative of a Peer; but it was equally | to object to gentlemen receiving employ- 
worthy of remark that in this department | ment because they were the sons of Peers 
of the public service—a department of | or men of influence in that House; but it 
great extent, involving questions of much | was absurd to contend before them or to 
importance and requiring the employment | attempt to impose upon the people that 
of men of superior education and of great | the fittest men for diplomatic offices were 
talent, those alone who obtained any rank | always to be found in that rank, while the 
or promotion should invariably be the sons | sons of medical men and others, who had 
or relatives of Peers or Cabinet Ministers. | accidentally crept in, were invariably found 
There were two cases in the list to which | to possess the least capacity. Now, here 
he had referred of so striking a character, | was the case of the hon. H. E. J. Stanley, 
exemplifying so large an amount of in-| son of the noble Lord the President of the 
justice done to the individuals to whom | Board of Trade. In 1847 he entered the 
they referred, that’ he could not refrain | service as précis writer to the noble Vis- 
from bringing their case before the House | count ; in 1851 he was made second paid 
somewhat in answer the statement of the | attaché at Constantinople ; and only six 
noble Viscount. The first to which he | days afterwards he was promoted to be first 
would allude was the case of Mr. Lettsom, | paid attaché ; and then, in January, 1854, 
now Secretary of Legation at Mexico. | this young gentleman—the son of the Pre- 
That gentleman was appointed attaché at | sident of the Board of Trade, but by no 
Munich in 1831, he was removed in 1840 | means because he was his son, but because 
to Washington, in 1849 to Turin, in 1859) he was the best and fittest man—was 
to Madrid, and in 1854 he was made Se-| made Secretary of Legation at Athens. 
eretary of Legation at Mexico. After a| Then, again, with regard to the unpaid 
service of twenty-three years, for nine of | attachés, it was suprising how the noble 
which he was unpaid, Mr. Lettsom, who | Lord could sleep in his bed at nights when 
had invariably conducted himself to the|he thought of these unfortunate gentle- 
satisfaction of those who employed him, | men, who had been receiving no salary 
was appointed Secretary of Legation at | since he was at the Foreign Office before, 
Mexico—certainly no very desirable ap-| and who were still likely to remain in state 
pointment. But what was the case of the | quo, it was to be presumed, until some one 
hon. H. G. Howard? He was attached to! or other of their relatives was considered 
the Embassy in Paris in 1838; in 1841—| the fittest person to be appointed President 
three years ufterwards—he was made first | of the Board of Trade. Here were one 
paid attaché, his salary being equal to that | or two of the cases of these attachés. In 
of a secretary of legation ; and two years the book above described there was the 
afterwards he was made Secretary of Le-| name of Mr. Lonsdale, who was appointed 
gation at the Hague. He had therefore | in 1842. There was also that of Mr. 
filled two of the most agreeable posts in| Petre, than whom a person more compe-_ 
Europe, and three years only of his ser- | tent to fill the office of attaché could not be 
vices had been unpaid. Nothing could} found. In 1846, Mr. Petre was at Frank- 
offer a stronger contrast than his case and | fort during the disturbances that occurred 
that of Mr. Lettsom. He had looked through | there, and now he had been removed to 
a number of other cases, and had inva-' Paris; and though be had done his work 
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well for nine years, he had not received 
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a single shilling from the country. Then 
there was Mr. Lytton, the son of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire, 
who was appointed in 1849, and was not a 
fashionable young gentleman spending his 
time idly in Florence, but had been in the 
United States and in Paris, where he had 
done good service, and yet he received no 
pay. Next, however, there came the name 
of Lord Hubert de Burgh, who was first 
appointed an attaché in 1852, and in less 
than three years’ time he jumped over the 
heads of all these other gentlemen, being 
made a paid attaché at Turin in 1855. 
Still stronger cases might be adduced, but 
it was unnecessary to trouble the House 
with them, more especially as they would 
a!! be found in the little book to which he 
had alluded. It was, therefore, astonish- 
ing that the noble Viscount, knowing so 
well as he did what were the real facts, 
should get up and declare to the House of 
Commons that, in conferring diplomatic 
situations, the Government selected men 
solely for their fitness. 
trary, it was notorious to all the world 
that in the diplomatic profession a man 
was selected for one of two reasons, and 
one of two reasons only—namely, either 
because he was related to a Cabinet Minis- 
ter or to some Peer or gentleman of very 
high standing ; or because he had some 
Parliamentary influence through which he 
managed to obtain his promotion. It was 
sincerely to be hoped that the noble Vis- 
count would interfere to put a stop to pro- 
ceedings of this nature, which were bring- 
ing much discredit upon the country. It 
was not that the country or the House 
objected to a man who was a nobleman 
receiving an appointment, for they had 
reason to be proud of the noblemen and 
gentlemen of England; the objection was, 
that a man should receive an appointment 
because he was a nobleman or a gentle- 
man. The person who had shown himself 
to be the fittest man, whether he was the 
son of a Peer or of a tailor, should be 
chosen ; but, beyond all controversy, men 
were now selected solely on account of their 
connections, and not, as they should be, 
because of their superior qualifications. 
Mr. AYSHFORD WISE said, that the 
noble Lord having promised to give the 
question further consideration, and having 
undertaken that the candidates for the 
diplomatie service should undergo an exa- 
mination into their fitness and ability, he 
was disposed to be satisfied with having 
ventilated the subject and to leave the 
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Government time to revise the system. 
He did not feel that the cause he advo- 
cated would be promoted by a division, 
and if the House assented, it was his in- 
tention to comply with the request of the 
noble Lord, but with the reserve that if 
an immediate reform were not carried into 
effect, he would press the Motion again at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE objected to the with- 
drawal of the Motion, and said he would 
divide the House. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 112 ; Noes 
57: Majority 55. 

List of the Aves. 
Hadfield, G. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Henchy, D. 0’C. 
Horsfall, T. B. 


Adair, I. E. 
Alexander, J. 
Anderson, Sir J. 
Atherton, W, 





Bailey, C. Keating, R. 
Ball, E. Keating, H. S. 

| Barnes, T. Kelley, Sir FitzRoy 
Barrow, W. H. Kendall, N. 
Bass, M. T Kershaw, J. 
Baxter, W. E King, hon. P. J. L. 
Bell, J. Langston, J. H. 


| Bentinck, G. W. P. 

| Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Biggs, W. 

Bignold, Sir S. 
Bland, L. H. 


Laslett, W. 

Lee, W. 
Lindsay, W. S. 
Lockhart, W. 
MacGregor, Jas. 


Brady, J. Malins, R. 
Bramley-Moore, J. Martin, J. 
Bright, J. Miall, E. 
Brocklehurst, J. Michell, W. 
Brockman, E. D. Morris, D. 
Brown, H. Mowatt, F. 
Buck, G. S. Muntz, G. F. 
Burrowes, R. Murrough, J. P. 
Chambers, M. Oliveira, B. 
Child, S. Otway, A. J. 
Clifford, II. M. Packe, C. W. 
Cobden, R. Palk, L. 

Coffin, W. Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Cowan, C. Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Crook, J. Pellatt, A. 
Crossley, F. Percy, hon. J. W. 
Currie, R. Phillimore, R. J. 
Dashwood, Sir G. H. Pilkington, J. 
Davies, D. A. S. Price, W. P. 
Dering, Sir E. Reed, J. H. 


Dillwyn, L. L. 
Evans, Sir D. L. 


Robartes,-T. J. A. 
Robertson, P. F. 





Ewart, J. C. Rolt, P. 
Farnham, E. B. Scholefield, W. 
Feilden, M. J. Scobell, Capt. 
Fenwick, H. Scully, V. 
Ferguson, J. Seymour, W. D. 
Filmer, Sir E. Shee, W. 

Fox, W. J. Smith, W. M. 
Frewen, C. H. Spooner, R. 
Gardner, R. Strutt, rt. hon. E, 
Gaskell, J. M. Thesiger, Sir F. 
George, J. Thompson, G. 
Goderich, Vict. Vansittart, G. H. 
Gower, hon, F. L. Vernon. L. V. 
Greaves, E. Vivian, H. H. 
Greenall, G. Walcott, Adm. 
Gwyn, H. Watson, W. H. 
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Whiteside, J. TELLERS. 
Williams, W. Wyse, A. 


Wynne, W. W. E. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


Baillie, H. J. 


List of the Noes. 
Acion, J. Kirk, W. 
Adair, R. A. S. Lewis, rt. hon. Sir G. C. 
Antrobus, E. Lockhart, A. E. 
Bagge, W. Luce, T. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. Mackie, J. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. Milligan, R. 
Bouverie, rt.hon. E. P. Moffatt, G. 
Brand, hon. HH. Molesworth, rt.hnSirW. 
Brotherton, J. O’ Brian, J. 
Cheetham, J. O'Connell, D. 
Clay, Sir W. O’Flaherty, A. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Palmerston, Visct. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. Peel, F. 
Deasy, R. Ricardo, S. 
De Vere, S. E. Rice, E. R. 
Duncan, G. Russell, Lord J. 
Duncombe, hon. A. Shirley, E. P. 
Esmonde, J. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
FitzGerald, Sir J. Strickland, Sir G. 
FitzGerald, J. D. Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Glyn, G. C Tanered, H. W. 
Goodman, Sir G. Thornely, T. 
Grace, O. D. J. Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Hastie, Alex. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Hastie, Arch. Wilkinson, W. A. 
Heard, J. I. Willeox, B. M‘G. 
Heathcote, Sir W. Wilson, J. 
Hotham, Lord TELLERS, 


Hutt, W. 
Johnstone, J. 


Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 


THE BALLOT. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to cause 
the votes of the electors of Great Britain 
and Ireland to be taken by way of ballot 
at Parliamentary elections. He had been 
told, on more than one oceasion since his 
notice had been on the paper, that he was 
bringing forward this question at a most 
disadvantageous time, when the thoughts 
of all were deeply interested in the vast 
war in which the country was, as he 
thought, rightly engaged, and their minds 
were perplexed and suffering from the ef- 
fects of a series of victorious disasters. 
But he considered, on the other hand, that 
there never was a time when it was more 
needful that the people’s House should be 
composed of Members freely and indiffe- 
rently chosen by the people, and that this 
was not, nor ever could be, the case under 
the present electoral system. To those 
who hated the name of Parliamentary re- 
form this war had charms, and to those 
who only assumed the garb of Reformers 
for expediency’s sake and to please their 
constituents; the preoccupation of the 
minds of the people and rousing to arms 
this warlike nation was a seasonable re- 
lief; to many true and sincere reformers 
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the mismanagement of the war, its fatal 
errors, its waste of blood and treasure, pre- 
sent so shocking a picture that they can 
think of no other reform than of the evil 
immediately before them. To this last- 
mentioned class he particularly address- 
ed himself, and would endeavour to con- 
vince them that no better state of things 
could be reasonably hoped for or expected 
under the present representative system. 
He wished to impress on all true Reform- 
ers, and on the country—for it was almost 
useless to impress it on that House—that 
the blunders, disasters, and failures which 
had occurred in the various departments hav- 
ing the management of the war had mainly 
arisen from several perceptible causes. 
Among the first of these causes was this— 
because the Government of the country had 
become hereditary in, and the property of, 
a class, and because the House of Com- 
mons, being returned by that class, is no 
check upon it. And, even in the case of 
a change of Ministry, what did the people 
know about it? All they knew was this 
—that one set of aristocrats, squires and 
lawyers, tristes et afflicti, went out of 
office, and that another set of aristocrats, 
*squires and lawyers, magnopere gaudentes, 
groped their way into office. Of the pro- 
ceedings that afterwards took place they 
knew this—that the aristocrats on the 
Oppositien bench railed against the Trea- 
sury bench, and complained of job- 
bery, red tape, and routine, and said— 
“Only let us get in, and you shall see 
what yon shall see.’’ Now, when they 
did get in what was seen? Why, that 
they inherited, by the political death of 
their opponents, the sacred edifices in 
Whitehall and Downing Street, and with 
them took possession of jobbery, red tape, 
and routine—embalmed in those sacred 
edifices and consecrated to aristocracy. 
Well, taught by disaster, the people 
were now fully alive to the evils of 
this system, and were desirous of inquir- 
ing into the cause. Could anything 
be more apparent? It was because the 
advisers of the Crown were only selected 
from a few great families who monopolised 
place and power, and who, not contented 
with the exclusive possession of the Upper 
House, monopolised a majority in the House 
of Commons ; and the consequence was, that 
not only the Ministers of the Crown, but 
the leaders of the army and the heads of- 
departments, were chosen not for their 
ability or merit, though they might possi- 
bly possess both, but because they belong- 
ed to families so powerful and possessed of 
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such political influence that they could 
either make or mar a Ministry; and be- 
cause the strength of this influence lies in 
the power which the aristocratic factions 
exercise over the votes of the electors— 
it is this malversation of the franchise that 
makes them omnipotent in Parliament. The 
aristocratic factions had desperate fights for 
place, differing on speculative points, but 
on the points affecting monopoly of govern- 
ment they were united as one man. He 
believed if places could be found for both 
of the aristocratic factions that the House 
of Commons would become one vast cage, 
and Whigs and Tories would become the 
happy family—political eats fraternising 
and reciprocating friendship with political 
rats. The people had grown sick of a 
system which had been the cause of the 
late disaster, which had rendered this coun- 
try all but contemptible in the eyes of Eu- 
rope—they were sick of generals selected 
from the Red Book, and of a Ministry se- 
lected from Burke’s Peerage—of seeing 
middle-class merit give place to upper-class 
imbecility forced upon them by aristocratic 
influence, and of seeing the tried bravery 
of our soldiers in the East thrust aside by 
the courtly interests of the soldiers of the 
West. All this had perplexed them, and 
they would have an inquiry into the cause. 
He might be told that they had a Commit- 
tee which had concluded its labours and 
was about to bring up its Report, but what 
assurance had he that this inquiry would 
not go the way of all others? That Com. 
mittee would do its duty as other Commit- 
tees had done before them—they would 
amass a vast amount of evidence in a blue 
book, and would, no doubt, come out with 
a stinging Report, upon which a measure 
would be framed that would find its way to 
the House of Commons. But if that mea- 
sure interfered with the influence, the ap- 
pointments, and the patronage of the peer- 
age and the upper classes, it would either 
not pass through the House, or else it 
would be so mutilated ia Committee as to 
become worthless and inoperative. In- 
stances of this sort occurred daily. We 
had lately a splendid instance of how to 
get rid of popular clamour. After the 
last general election a ery arose through- 
out the country against the abomina- 
tions of our electoral system; every one 
was, or pretended to be, shocked and 
ashamed at the Saturnalia the country had 
just passed through, our orgies having 
been more abandoned than usual. Even 
good Lord Aberdeen cried out for a change, 
and every Member of the Government had 
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a pocket-handkerchief at his eyes, weeping 
over the depravity of the land. To be sure 
matters were very bad; intimidation, bri- 
bery, bargaining for seats, and perjury 
had done their worst for the creation of 
a Peer-packed House of Commons. Mi- 
nisters were ready with a Reform Bill, 
which proved abortive—it was impossible 
to get hon. Gentlemen who represented 
small boroughs to vote for the destruction 
of those boroughs and for turning them- 
selves out of Parliament. Something, 
however, must be done, as John Bull was 
not satisfied, and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London (Lord John Russell) deter- 
mined upon the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, which might act as a kind of safety 
valve. The Committee was composed of 
very able men—Tories, Whigs, and Radi- 
cals—and did its duty, and a Bill founded 
on its recommendation purporting to put 
down bribery and undue influence, called the 
‘‘ Corrupt Practices Prevention Bill,” was 
introduced. Now observe this, whatever 
that Bill contained calculated to put down 
bribery was carefully erased in Committee, 
but the pretence it made of dealing with 
undue influence was so transparent and ab- 
surd that the House was perfectly charmed 
with it, and it passed not only through 
this House, but also through the House of 
Peers, with a flourish of drums and trum- 
pets. The old Gentlemen in that House 
were quite delighted to see that they were 
able to pass a Bill which pretended to be 
a Reform Bill, while in reality it in no 
way interfered with their undue influence. 
Ile had before him a very clever letter 
upon the subject of that Bill, said to be 
from the pen of an eminent Parliamen- 
tary casuist. After going through the 
Bill clause by elause, the writer concluded 
by observing that the effeet of the new 
Bill would be to render direct bribery and 
the direct use of undue influence more dif- 
ficult and dangerous, but indirect and cir- 
cuitous bribery by means of payment for 
fancied services, notices to tenants to quit 
without reason assigned, and secret in- 
fluence would not be affected; that the 
penalty for giving or paying for treating 
attached only to a candidate and a stranger 
—a friend or a body of people might give 
meat, drink, and entertainment to any ex- 
tent; that the Committee would have to 
decide in each case whether a voter had 
received such treating ‘‘ corruptly ’’ before 
he could lose his vote; that the prohibi- 
tion to give a refreshment ticket to a 
voter on the days of nomination or polling 
was confined to those two days and to 
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the voter; that although by the Standing 
Orders no election could be questioned 
later that fourteen days after the return, 
the election auditor was not to have the 
bills of expenditure until three months 
after the return; that the notification by 
the candidate to the auditor of his agent 
or agents, who alone had authority to ex- 
pend money on his behalf, was the most 
cunning device to shield the candidate and 
cover corruption ever propounded ; that the 
whole fry of election agents in a borough 
would work for the benefit of the candi- 
date, who had secured himself from the 
penalty attaching to their acts by artful 
disclaimer; that every attempt had been 
made to damage the Bill in the House of 
Commons, and that after Members of Par- 
liament had declined to make a declaration 
‘that they will not knowingly hereafter 
make any illegal payments on account of 
being elected to Parliament,”’ they might 
call the Act by any name they pleased, 
but all the world knew what they intended 
it to prove. The editor of The Times ob- 
served, with regard to that letter, as fol- 
lows— 

“ If this estimate of the honesty and power of 
this Act be correct, and we have no doubt it is, 


the Act is one of those pompous professions 
meant to be inoperative.” 


This pompous profession, this miserable, 
emasculated Act, a fit type of Ministerial 
and Parliamentary insincerity, represented 
the extent of the interference of Lord 
Aberdeen, of the noble Lords the Mem- 
bers for London and for Tiverton, and of 
the then First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Secretary at War, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with a majority of Whigs 
and Tories of the House of Commons, in 
order to check the scandalous abuses of 
our electoral system against which one 
and all had expressed so much virtuous 
indignation. All that indignation, how- 
ever, was invested in this emasculated Act 
of Parliament—fit type of Ministerial and 
Parliamentary insincerity. If such were 
the results of the Committee that investi- 
gated the evils of the last general election, 
they might fairly assume what would be 
the effeet of the labours of the Commit- 
tee which had lately been inquiring into 
the abuses and crying evils of the war. 
In the case of the Corrupt Practices Pre- 
vention Act every clause hitting at the un- 
due influence of Peers or the corrupt prac- 
tices of the wealthy classes, was carefully 
erased by a House of Commons returned 
under that influence. Need he ask what 
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would be the fate of any measure devised 
by that Committee now sitting on the mis- 
management of the war which would in 
any way interfere with the monopoly 
of power enjoyed by the Peers and 
the upper classes in a House of Com- 
mons, the majority of which was returned 
by the Peers and the upper classes? He 
might just as well ask what would be the 
fate of the criminal at the bar if he were 
allowed to change places with the Judge 
and to pass sentence upon himself? He 
therefore came to the conclusion that be- 
fore a healthy state of the executive de- 
partments of the Government could be pro- 
duced, the rottenness at the heart of the 
House of Commons must be destroyed, 
and for that purpose a reform of our re- 
presentative system was necessary. The 
first step of that reform was to give every 
elector the use of his legal and constitu- 
tional right of freely electing a Member 
of Parliament—a right which was now 
wrested from him by the aristocracy, 
the ’squirearchy, and the moneyocracy, 
and turned, as the nation must feel, to 
the worst of purposes. Now, as regards 
the working of this celebrated ‘‘ Corrup- 
tion Practices Prevention Act,” so far 
as it has been tried, the result was pre- 
cisely what was predicted by the writer in 
The Times, and so happily described by 
the Editor of that paper as a ‘* pompous 
profession meant to be inoperative.’’ There 
was a society in that metropolis called the 
Ballot Society, which had been at some 
pains to collect evidence as to the ope- 
ration of the Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Act, and he ventured to say that if the 
House required evidence of the luxurious 
crop of corruption which still flourished in 
our counties and boroughs they would have 
ample means of judging of it from the 
statement now before him—evidence as 
strong—it cannot be stronger—than that 
produced by Mr. Grote’s Committee, which 
sat twenty years ago; the labours of which 
Committee went the same way as the la- 
bours of all Committees hitherto had gone 
which attacked the unconstitutional influ- 
ence of the upper classes ;_ blighted—to use 
a fashionable phrase —‘‘under the cold 
shade of aristocracy.”” The society sent 
out queries, and received replies from bo- 
roughs where elections had taken place 
since the passing of the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act. The queries were as 
follows— 


“1, Is there any reason to believe that money, 
bribery, treating, or any other corrupt means took 
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place at the late election for —— ; and if so, to 
what extent? 2. Ilave any tenants, tradesmen, 
or other parties, whose votes at former elections 
have been controlled by their landlords, cus- 
tomers, &c. voted against them at the late elec- 
tion for ? 3. If so, do you think the new 
Bribery and Intimidation Act enabled them to 
vote more independently ? 4. Was the election 
* screw’ used as usual in the canvass ?” 





The first return he would read was from 
the borough of Abingdon. 


“1. Bribery to a considerable extent. 
voters promised who never voted at all. 

“2. Intimidation. Landlords and customers 
controlled as usual. 

“3, The new Act caused no perceptible differ- 
ence. 

“4, The screw was used in several places ; 
especially where there were debts.” 


Many 


Then came the following boroughs— 


“ LIVERPOOL. 

“ No. 1. Bribery.—Certainly not by the Libe- 
rals, and no proof of any by Tories. 

“No. 2. Intimidation.—In so large a constitu- 
ency can give no reply as yet. After an analysis 
of the voting, now in preparation, we may, per- 
haps, give an opinion, 

“ No. 3. The new Act, of course, can in no way 
touch undue influence, change of tradesmen, ex- 
clusive dealing, &c.; but, as regards the sale of 
votes, we imagine the fear of its operation acted 
beneficially. 

“No. 4. The Screw.—There was little or no 
canvass on either side. The parties were not 
prepared with books, which form the necessary 
machinery for putting on the screw.” 


[An hon. Memper: Who are the writers 
of these returns?] If the hon. Member 
would cail upon him, he would give him 
all the information in his power; or if he 
would move for a Committee to inquire 
into the truth of these allegations, the 
Motion should have his support. He would 
now go on with the replies. 


“ Norwicu. 

“No.1. Bribery.—Yes; in sums from 5s. to 
20s. No competitor; hence the market dull. 

“No, 2. Intimidation.—None that I am aware 
of, unless by the screw. 

“No. 3. New Act.—As far as intimidation goes, 
mere waste paper. 

“No. 4. The Screw.—Yes; by both parties. 
The whole science of electioneering rests upon 
the knowledge of ‘ influences.’ ” 

“ PoRTSMOUTH. 

‘No. 1. No treating or bribery. 

“No. 2. Intimidation.—Government influence 
so powerful that there has been no contested 
election for the last eighteen years. 

“No. 3. The Last Act.—No trial of it. No 
man in his senses would resort to it for intimi- 
dation. 

“ No. 4. Serew.—The Government people gave 
it just one turn when a contest was threatened.” 


When he last had the honour of addressing 
the House on this subject, he gave illustra- 
tions of the folly and danger of the theory, 
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that the elective franchise was a trust, and 
for that reason refusing to protect the 
voter on the plea that the non-elector had 
a right to stand by and see how the elector 
discharged his trust. He on that occasion 
instanced the case of the Cork election, 
and showed how the non-electors put their 
trustees to the martyrdom of St. Stephen 
for what they considered a breach of trust. 
They had now had another brilliant speci- 
men from Ireland of the pleasures and 
advantages of open voting, at the election 
for the county of Cavan. The non-elee- 
tors did not here do much violence to their 
trustees with stones, but they rather took 
a leaf from the martyrdom of Ridley and 
Cranmer, and actually roasted one gentle- 
man until his ribs appear to have been 
well done—though they failed to roast his 
vote out of him. As for digging graves 
before the doors of recusant electors, that 
was a jocular mode of proceeding which 
was thought nothing of. [The hon. Mem- 
ber then proceeded to read an account of 
various outrages perpetrated at this elec- 
tion.] There was another peculiarity at- 
tending this election—300 tenants of Sir 
John Young came to the rescue of the 
Derbyite candidate. Query—Would those 
300 tenants have gone to the rescue of 
the Derbyite candidate if Sir John Young 
had been in office under the Aberdeen Ad- 
ministration? He thought any one could 
easily answer that question. There, again, 
was a specimen of the unerring influence 
of the landlord over his tenantry, by which 
300 men were moved as so many automata, 
and suddenly became converted from one 
opinion to another, and voted as if they 
were one man. When the string or 
wire was pulled by the landlord, they 
were perfectly passive in his hands. 
Sir John Young, like all other land- 
lords, was the political monarch of his 
tenantry. He said—‘ Go to the poll, and 
vote for Derby.’’ To hear was to obey. 
He said—‘ Go to the poll and vote for 
Aberdeen.”’ ‘‘ Aberdeen and Derby, Derby 
and Aberdeen’’-— 


“ Whiche’er your Majesty may please to name ; 
Long cut, or short, to us is all the same.” 


There was no man in that House who was 
not perfectly aware that there was no re- 
medy for this but secret voting. He was 
not aware whether the hon. Member for 
Cavan was present or not. If he were 
present he invited him to stand between 
his constituents and oppression, and vote 
for the ballot. These men who had been 
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roasted, ill-treated, and almost suffered | who unseated him (Lord Lovaine) retorted 
martyrdom, deserved something at his | upon him, ‘ Do not talk of our Northum- 
hands. But if he would not give them | berland intimidation ; look at home, what 
the ballot, let him rise in his place and | you Greys do.’’ It seemed to him an in- 
say—‘ If not, why not?” It was not|terchange of civilities between the pot 
his intention to repeat those arguments | and the kettle; and as to the electors 
which have never been refuted. It was | of Northumberland, what between a Grey 
not his present intention to show that there | and a Percy, they would certainly be none 
was cowardice in oppressing the poor un-| the worse for protected voting. Among 
fortunate elector and making him violate | those who had always been consistent in 
his conscience under pain of ruin and no | opposing the ballot was the noble Lord the 
cowardice in seeking the safety of the| Member for Tiverton, now at the head of 
secret and silent vote—the mode of voting | the Administration. Although until the 
provided for every kind of election except | end of the last Session he had never heard 
Parliamentary.election. Neither was it his | the noble Lord speak on the question ; and 
intention to prove the self-evident assertion, | certainly the noble Lord’s effort to reply was 
that voting in secret could not be cowardly | a great triumph to the cause of the ballot ; 
in the poor man, since it was not cowardly | for when he reflected upon the skill in de- 
or unmanly in the rich man. He should | bate which the noble Lord possessed, his 
spare the House any reference to that weak | powers of argument, of wit, and of satire, 
line of defence to which the opponents of | and compared them with the weakness of 
the ballot commonly resorted, and which | his speech last Session, he came to the 
he had demolished so often, simply reserv- | conclusion that the case for the ballot was 
ing to himself the right of replying to} very strong indeed. Now, although the 
them, if worthy of reply. He was happy | noble Lord was consistent in his opposition, 
to say the question of the ballot steadily | he was not very consistent in the argu- 
progressed, though some few hon. Mem- ments he used. His noble Friend did not 
bers had ratted from it ; but it was very re- | enter into many arguments which could be 
markable that they quitted the ballot when | met, but declaimed generally against the 
they changed from a large constituency to} ballot. ‘‘ Oh!” he said, ‘ the ballot 
a snug borough or to a county where they | won’t do ; the hon. Member for Bristol has 
were returned by the intimidation of the ; brought forward all cases of ‘exaggeration’ 
landlords. There have been two remark-|—all cases of intimidation, but my hon. 
able seceders from the ballot, both now | Friend exaggerates these things.’’ That 
Ministers of the Crown. Lord Panmure! was the general tone of the noble Lord’s 
gave no better reason for voting against | speech; but, with the experience of the 
the ballot than that it was an unworthy | election of 1852, he could not very well 
institution since it had elected Louis the| tell how he could exaggerate. Perhaps 
Emperor of the French. The right hon. ' hon. Gentlemen who were amused at his 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) | mistake, in using ‘“‘ exaggeration’ for 
said it was no longer necessary from the | ‘‘ intimidation” would tell him. Would 
increasing virtue of the upper classes. I | his noble Friend allow him to call his atten- 
think Lord Panmure is answered by the | tion to the time when he was defeated for 
noble conduct of the ballot-elected Emperor. | Hampshire? Did he not think that some 
Where the increasing virtue of the upper | little intimidation was used on that occa- 
classes was to be found he could not very | sion? Did he think the Hampshire ’squires 
clearly understand. If he were to judge by | were perfectly innocent when he took re- 
the details of the last election, certainly no | fuge in the arms of snug little Tiverton ? 
symptom of increasing virtue among the| At the nomination at Tiverton on the 23rd 
upper classes was to be found there—on | of July, 1837, his noble Friend expressed 
the contrary, they distinguished themselves | himself in this manner— 
greatly by intimidating tenants and spend- 
Be a ype 7” . he ee Bae have heard from others, but my own observations, 
© AAS Come Nepe © eo mg On. | My belief is, that a system has been extensively 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the pursued to deter the electors, by fear of injury to 
Home Department, because when defeated | themselves and their families, from doing that which _ 
in Northumberland he began to cast a long- | We heard read this morning—to elect freely and 


: : . indifferently the person whom they may think fit 
ing eye upon his old love which he had de- to represent them in Parliament. Now, gentle- 


serted, and loudly accused the Northumber- men, this is not a solitary case, it is the regular 
land party of intimidation. The noble Lord | Yory practice ; and you will hear, when you see 
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the proceedings of the different elections, that the 
same thing has been practised whenever a Tory 
candidate has opposed men of liberal and reform- 
ing principles.” 
If such was the opinion of the noble Lord 
in 1837, he wanted to know what change 
had come over the spirit of his dream to 
make him venture upon a charge of exag- 
geration after the election of 1852 ?—that 
election which could even shock Lord 
Aberdeen into becoming a Parliamentary 
reformer. He would now proceed to point 
out to the House some of the great autho- 
rities who from time to time had given 
their sanction to, and testimony in favour 
of, protected voting—and he would com- 
mence with one whose pithy sentence 
might well be inscribed on the ballot-box 
wherever that institution existed. Cicero 
said—‘‘ Tabella vindewx tacita libertatis.”’ 
[The hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
quote observations in favour of the ballot 
from David Hume, Blackstone, Bentham, 
Mill, President Jackson, C. Buller, Lord 
Althorp, Macaulay, and also the opinion of | 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, that the ‘ ex- | 
ercise of a vote is not merely a political | 
right ; that expression of his opinion is a | 
moral and religious right to the elector, in | 
the discharge of which he should be pro- | 
tected.”’] He found also an opinion which | 
hon. Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) | 
side of the House would perhaps be in- | 
clined to respect. The right hon. Member | 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had 
stated as follows— 





“T am desirous of completing the machinery | 
of the constitution by two measures, which will 
invest the people with what was once their birth- | 
right. These measures are triennial Parliaments 
and vote by ballot, and, unless these measures be 
conceded, I cannot apprehend how the conduct of | 
the Government can ever be in harmony with the | 
feelings of the people.” | 
Again, he found the same right hon. Gen- 
tleman saying— 

“ Tt is true that I avowed myself a supporter of 
the ballot, because a number of little towns are | 
enfranchised with the privilege of returning as 
many Members to Parliament as the shires, and 


the nomination of these Members is placed in a} ‘ P 
ne o8 toca nti ghee phase of the ballot question, he might not 


small knot of hard-hearted rulers, opposed to 
everything noble and national, and exercising a | 
usurious influence over the tradesmen, who are at | 
once their slaves and their victims,” 

He now had to thank the House for its 
kind indulgence; but, before sitting down, 
he was anxious to enter a caveat against 
being misquoted or misinterpreted, of which 
he had on former occasions too often had 
to complain. He had referred to the aris- | 
tocratic element which so unconstitutionally 
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pervaded the House and the army. It was 
sometimes very handy to avoid the true 
question by talking and vulgar abuse of 
the aristocracy; but he called upon every 
Member to bear witness that he never de- 
nied the valour or the abilities of the upper 
classes. He was ready to admit that our 
Royal and aristocratic soldiers had dis- 
played the greatest gallantry at Alma, at 
Inkerman, and at Balaklava— gallantry 
equal to that displayed by the soldiers of 
the middle and lower classes, but not 
one jot more. It would be folly to deny 
the ability of the aristocracy, and if he 
were foolish enough to do’so, he would 
be met immediately by a reference to a 
Palmerston, to a Russell, or to a Der- 
by. But he thought it was a matter 


| quite susceptible of proof that the army 


and the Ministry were monopolised by a 
class to the great detriment of both. He 
was unfashionable enough not to believe 
that my Lord Foppington, the hon. Tom 
Shuffleton, or Sir Charles Easy, who were 
placed in the army to keep them out of 
mischief, would make as good officers as 
men selected from the middle classes. He 
said that the sympathies of such men, 
their amusements and pursuits, did not lie 
in the direction of field days, early drills, 
and the economy of their regiments; but 
would rather be found in the London season, 
at Melton or at Newmarket. He could not 
consider such men so likely to make good 
soldiers as Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 


| of the middle classes, who entered the 


army with no view beyond making it their 
study, their amusement, their bread. Let 
them not forget that this had been tested— 
God forbid that it ever should be so again! 
Let them not forget that an army led by 
princes, and officered by the flower of 
English nobility, proved no match for an 
army led by a brewer and officered by men 
of low degree. That Cromwell’s Ironsides 
were superior to Charles’s Life Guards— 
not because they were braver, but because 
they were more professional. He trusted, 
also, that because he had dwelt on another 


be accused of attributing to the ballot mi- 
raculous powers, or of its being the panacea 


‘for all evils; he said nothing of the sort, 


but had endeavoured to point out that 
without a change in our electoral system, 
we could hope for no permanent improve- 
ment in our Government Departments. 
Emancipate the elector, and he would do 
his duty; continue him in his bondage, 


jand you would entail on the country its 
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present evils and disasters, He asked for 
the ballot because it was the only key 
which could unlock the fetters of the elec- 
tor and give him that weight in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs which the 
constitution of this country intended and 
the laws have guaranteed. 

Mason FEILDEN seconded the Motion, 
and said, that he had long been an advo- 
cate for the ballot. Having been in Bel- 
gium, in America, in France, in Sardinia, 
and in Switzerland, in all of which coun- 
tries the practice of secret voting prevail- 
ed, he had uniformly found order, peace, 
and propriety prevailing at the elections 
there; while in this country, he was 
ashamed to say—and he spoke from expe- 
rience—he had observed disorder, violence, 
and intimidation prevailing to an extent 
which was a disgrace to the nation. At 
his own election for Blackburn, large bo- 
dies of bludgeonmen from other towns 
were brought into the borough, who mal- 
treated his supporters, and their violent 
conduct deterred many of the electors who 
had promised him their votes from going 
up to the polling booths. He was, there- 
fore, desirous that the ballot should be 
established in this country, and would give 
his cordial support to the Motion. Major 
Feilden then read extracts from deposi- 
tions and evidence taken immediately 
after his election, from parties prosecut- 
ing for damage to person and property in 
the borough, and for which he complained 
that there was no remedy, but at such 
an expense as to deter most men from 
encountering it. Investigation and pu- 
nishment seldom followed upon such acts, 
and even when they did, the crime was 
rarely brought home to the real perpe- 
trator and instigator of the misdemeanor. 
If perfect freedom of conscience was un- 
English, then perhaps it might be said 
that so also was secret voting, but not 
otherwise; and if every secret act was 
unmanly, then voting by ballot at clubs 
might be said to be such also. In the 
ease of his own election, in a small con- 
stituency of about 1,300 electors, only 631 
had recorded their yotes in his favour, 
though he had promises previously from 
between 700 and 800; and had it not 
been for the undaunted heroism and de- 
termination of his friends, in the opinion 
of the great majority of the electors, 
Blackburn must have been misrepresent- 
ed by the return of his opponent. He 


concluded by saying, that he looked upon 
the elective franchise as a trust, of which 
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honestly discharged, which could not be 
the case when the voter was subject to 
control and a No Act of Par- 
liament, such as the Corrupt Practices and 
Bribery Bill, would be of the slightest use 
where there was no sincere desire on the 
part of the Legislature to remedy the 
evil; and he accounted for their resistance 
to the Motion, in their. fear to give the 
people what the law professed to bestow 
upon them; at present they enjoyed but 
a nominal elective franchise, without the 
real privilege of popular representation. 
He considered this question ought to be 
the test of Liberal principles in every con- 
stituency, as it was as much the elector’s 
birthright as his right to vote at all. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
cause the Votes of the Electors of Great Britain 
and Ireland to be taken by way of Ballot at Par- 
liamentary Elections.” 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he had listened 
with attention to the speech of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Bristol (Mr. H. 
Berkeley), and, as his hon. Friend always 
succeeded in dressing up his case with 
great ingenuity and novelty, he had not 
been surprised to hear him introduce ques- 
tions which it would be difficult to sec had 
any connection with the ballot—such, for 
instance, as the state of the army in the 
Crimea and administrative reform—com- 
bining the various subjects together much 
as an advertiser in the newspaper, who 
headed his advertisement ‘‘ War in the 
Crimea,’’ and ended by a panegyric upon 
the merits of the article he wished to sell 
to the public. The hon. Gentleman had 
said much against the aristocracy of both 
sides of the House. Now, he (Lord Sey- 
mour) had listened to his hon. Friend with 
great surprise, because he had always con- 
sidered that the House of Berkeley had 
been somewhat mixed up in certain pro- 
ceedings of the aristocracy with regard to 
elections. He remembered the time when 
they were called ‘‘ the Ameers of Scinde,” 
and when it was said that their mode of 
conducting the elections in their county 
was characterised by so much aristocratic 
arrogance, that it was not to be tolerated 
by the freemen of England. The hon, 
Gentleman said he knew nothing of either 
party, and called them ‘“ pot and kettle,” 
but what the hon. Gentleman was between 
the two he (Lord Seymour) was unable to 
say. Following the example of the hon. 
Gentleman, he would not enter into the 
old arguments upon this question, but he 





conscience alone was the test of its being 





would give his vote against the Motion of 
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his hon. Friend: chiefly because he consi- 
dered that publicity was the main essence 
of the representative system. At present 
the conduct of the highest personages in 
the realm was open to be canvassed by the 
public and by the press; even the most in- 
significant were not exempt from criticism, 
and who were the persons whose conduct 
the hon. Gentleman proposed to free from 
public examination? The hon. Gentleman 
said, there was one particular class of per- 
sons, and one particular action that ought 
to be eoncealed—that particular action 
being the production of a Member of Par- 
liament. He was to be hatched in the 
dark; nobody was to know how he was 
produced, and everything connected with 
his production was to be conducted with 
secrecy, until he made his appearance 
from the ballot-box. Going in as one of 
the people, he would come out a Member 
of Parliament, and that would be all that 
anybody would know of the matter. And 
who were the parties whose conduct was 
to be exempted from examination? They 
were the 10/. householders —the retail 
dealers of the country. Latterly it had 
been the custom to attack various classes 
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of society. The aristocracy had been at- 
tacked, the army had been attacked, and 
the navy had been attacked, and now he 
wished to say a word about the retail 
dealers. Without attacking them himself, 
he would call into court a gentleman who 
was no opponent of the retail dealer, who 
was neither a Conservative nor a Whig, 
but who was a strong Radical—namely, 
the editor of The Lancet—who told the 
public that every article of food, every 
article of medicine, of clothing, and of 
furniture, obtained from the retail dealer 
was contaminated, and corrupted; that | 
wherever there was the possibility of con- 
cealment there was the practice of fraud. 
These were the class of persons with re- 
spect to whom the hon. Gentleman said, 
** Let them have complete concealment 
and secrecy ; veil their proceedings with | 
mystery, and of all the various classes | 
throughout the country let them alone! 
have the benefit of secrecy and freedom | 
from examination.”” And why were they | 
to be exempted from the exposure to | 
which all classes were subjected under 
the present representative system? It was 
said that they were forced into dishonest | 
measures by the pressure placed upon | 
them; but he wished to ask who it was | 
who forced them to corrupt everything | 
they sold and to adulterate all their drugs. | 
This was what was said of them by a 
Lord Seymour 
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great Radical authority —the writer in 
The Lancet—who said, further, that their 
proceedings had reached that disgraceful 
pitch that there must really be a law to 
alter the existing state of things. Compe- 
tition and the attempt to underseil one 
another were said to be the causes which 
forced the retail dealer to adulterate his 
goods; but was there no competition for 
seats in Parliament ? The hon. Gentleman 
had read a memorandum obtained from 
some Eallot Committee in which an opi- 
nion was given that bribery took place at 
every election, though there was not in all 
eases legal proof; but it was very well 
known that at every election the unsuc- 
cessful candidate said he had been defeat- 
ed by unfair means, and regretted that he 
had no legal proof that bribery had taken 
place. Now, what was the position in 
which the adoption of the principle of se- 
eret voting would place the honest and in- 
dependent voter? Under the existing sys- 
tem a man of character and consistency 
carried with him great weight, and his 
vote was of considerable value in an elec- 
tion; but, if the measure of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol was successful, that man 
would be reduced to the same level of de- 
gradation as the corrupt and dishonest 
voter. At present the great difficulty was 
to bring the electors to vote. They would 
not go to the poll—-not because they were 
afraid, but because they did not think it 
worth while, and because they took no in- 
terest in the contests. At the last gene- 
ral election that was very generally the 
ease; and if the hon. Members were 
really desirous of raising the character of 
the voter, they would endeavour to show 


|him that the proper way to enforce his 


opinions would be for him to come for- 
ward and have the manliness to avow 
them. It was not by secrecy and conceal- 
ment that the liberties at present enjoyed 
by the country had been obtained, and he 
did not think that the philosophy of Ben- 
tham, which had been quoted by the hon. 
Member in support of his proposition, had 
been so powerful and successful that it 
ought to be adopted on all occasions. On 
the contrary, he thought that the frippery 
of Bentham’s philosophy had been torn to 
rags, and that there was but little of it 
left that was worth anything. The me- 
mory of Bentham had almost faded away, 
and he was now considered as a writer 
of perplexed philosophy, whose doctrines 
with regard to religion were hostile to 
Christianity. 

Mr. GORDON said, he felt the reluc- 
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tance which every new Member must ex- 
perience in presenting himself to the House 
for the first time ; but he should only tres- 
pass on their attention for a few moments, 
while he stated the reasons which induced 
him to give his vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. He was unwilling to give 
a silent vote on this occasion, because he 
did not entirely agree in the sentiments of 
the hon. Member who brought forward the 
Motion, but he shared in a still less degree 
in the opinions that had been expressed 
by the noble Lord who had just sat down. 
He voted for the Motion, not so much be- 
cause he thought it was likely to prove a 
panacea for the evils that existed in our 
electoral system, but in the hope that it 
might tend to eradicate, or at least mate- 
rially to diminish, those evils of which 
they were all aware, and which they all 
professed, at least, to deplore. He did 
not believe that the most perfect system 
which it was in the power of man to devise 
—he did not believe that any amount of 
safeguards, of checks, of balances, of cla- 
borately contrived systems of yvoting— 
would be entirely sufficient to cheek bribery, 
so long as human nature remained what it 
was. So long as there were venal voters, 
so long, he thought, would votes be sold. 
But at the same time he believed that 
a measure such as that now proposed was 
very much caleulated to check corruption 
in its grossest form. He thought that it 
would check the direct and scandalous 
traffic in votes that at present existed, 
though, perhaps, it would not altogether 
remove it. But there was another evil 
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been much diminished, and that it might 
be looked upon as one of the evils of the 
past; but surely there was no Member of 
that House who had any experience, how- 
ever slight, in contested elections of late 
years, but must know that such practices 
still existed, and were now in as great 
force as ever. It would be useless to mul- 
tiply instances; but here was a letter, 
written by a landlord during the last gene- 
ral election, for the purpose of influencing 
the voter to whom it was addressed :— 
‘**I understand you are doubtful which way 
to vote, and I desire you to vote for Mr. 
So and So; for if you do not do that, 
you leave my farm.” [Cries of *‘ Name, 
name.”’] He was not at liberty to give 
the name, but he could state that the let- 
ter he held in his hand was the original, 
and no copy. The noble Ler? who had 
just addressed the House had told them 
that it was not his intention to repeat the 
arguments that had been used against the 
Motion on former occasions, and he was 
glad to hear it, because, with all his re- 
spect for the persons who had used them, 
he must say the arguments they had 
brought forward in reply to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Bristol appeared al- 
ways to him to be most weak and incon- 
clusive. The noble Lord had to-night given 
them new arguments, and said that this 
was a Motion to protect retail dealers. He 
(Mr. Gordon) was sorry to hear any class 
attacked in that House by any Member, 
whether they were high or low; but he 
must say that the terms in which the noble 
Lord had spoken of a large and important, 
and he would say honourable, class of the 








appeared to him to be far greater than | community, were at the least as offensive 
that of direct bribery—he meant the evil|as the terms in which the hon. Member 
of intimidation ;— because, while he had| opposite was said to have spoken of the 
no sympathy whatever with the man who | aristocracy. He did not believe the retail 
trafficked in his vote as a piece of mer- | dealers in this country were systematically 
chandise, and sold it to the highest bidder, | the corrupt body the noble Lord had de- 
he had great sympathy with those persons | scribed them to be; but if they were so, 
who, entertaining conscientious convictions, | a measure which removed from them much 
and desiring honestly to exercise the privi- | of the existing temptation to those ex- 
leges which had been given to them by the | ternal influences would be all the more 
laws of the country, were yet afraid to do | beneficial. The noble Lord also told them 
so from the circumstance that they knew | that publicity was the essence of repre- 
that their own prosperity in life, and the | sentation; and he granted that publicity 
prospects of their family, might be ruined | was essential to it. In that House they 
by a conscientious adherence to that which | represented the constituencies of the United 
they believed to be their duty. With those | Kingdom, and he thought it was most 
men, he repeated, he had much sympathy | desirable that every vote they gave, and- 
—for their present difficult position he fel} all they said and did, should be published 
deeply—and it was for their sake chiefly | in the most distinct and unequivocal man- 
that he supported this Motion. On former | ner, in order that their constituents should 
occasions when this point was discussed, | know how they had discharged the trust they 
it had been stated that intimidation had ' had committed to them. But whom did the 
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electors represent ? It might in some part 
be said that they represented the eumnnry § 
but that was not a trust which was dele- 
gated to them by election. It was wisely 
said that certain persons should exercise 
the right—which was the right of the 
country at large—of electing the repre- 
sentatives of the country to Parliament, 
and it was the duty of their representatives 
to do whatever they did publicly, but he 
could not see how the same argument ap- 
plied to the electors. The noble Lord 
spoke incidentally of the difficulty of get- 
ting up the voters at elections, and of 
course those difficulties would always exist 
so long as this system of intimidation was 
carried on. People told him they would 
be glad to give him their votes, but were 
afraid to do so, and accordingly they did 
not vote at all; and he believed that would 
be found to be the case at every election. 
The real cause did not arise from the in- 
difference of the people of England to ex- 
ercise their political privileges, but was 
occasioned by the difficulties thrown in 
their way when they desired to exercise 
those privileges according to their con- 
science and sense of duty. He should 
give his support to this Motion, then, be- 
cause he desired to relieve a large number 
of his fellow-subjects from that intimida- 
tion under which he believed they now suf- 
fered, and because he saw no constitutional 
objection to the measure and thought it 
would be productive of great practical 
benefit. 

Mr. BENTINCK thought the hon. 
Gentleman ought to have been in the 
position to give the name of the party who 
had written the letter he had quoted be- 
fore he ventured to read it to the House; 
because, as the matter at present stood, 
they were left in doubt whether the writer 
was one of the ‘‘ bigoted Tories” who had 
been described by the hon. Member for 
Bristol, or one of the pure Liberals who 
sat on the other side of the House. The 
noble Lord the Member for Totness had 
talked of the difficulty of inducing voters 
to go to the poll, and the hon. Member for 
Beverley had ascribed that difficulty to a 
system of intimidation which prevented 
them giving their votes, He was satisfied 
that if the matter were inquired into it 
would be found that intimidation was not 
the cause which induced the people to 
abstain from recording their votes; and 
as several cases had been instanced on the 
one side, he would give them an instance 
on the other. A remarkable thing oc- 


curred connected with the last election for 
Mr. Gordon 
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the populous city of Norwich. A few days 
subsequent to the last election, an ar- 
ticle appeared in a Liberal newspaper in 
that city complaining of the result of the 
election, and ascribing the return of the 
Conservative candidate to the Liberal clee- 
tors of the lowest class, who could not be 
persuaded to go to the poll because there 
was no one to pay them for their votes. 
That hardly tallied with the statement of 
the hon. Member for Beverley. He gave 
the hon. Member for Bristol credit for the 
ability with which he had advocated the 
ballot, but he believed that the hon. Mem- 
ber was an exception to his class, and 
was one of the very few clever men 
who believed that the ballot would effect 
| me purpose ascribed to it. He believed 
| the whole question of the ballot lay in a 
| nutshell; and it was this—whether they 
|would pass an enactment by which the 
| system of bribery should be perpetuated in 
| this country for ever, without the possi- 
| bility of detection. That was the whole 
| question of the ballot in two words. He 
| defied any one to say that any elcctioneer- 
|ing agent concerned for Gentlemen on 
either side could not be found who could tell 
the price in pounds, shillings, and pence of 
every borough and county in the kingdom 
| if they would only give him the ballot. 
Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he could satisfy 
| the curiosity of the noble Lord (Lord Sey- 
| mour) as to the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol between the pot and the 
kettle—the hon. Member was the steam; 
he represented the force of public opinion, 
which must be brought to bear strongly 
upon the House before they could hope to 
carry the measure. But he rose to call 
attention to the fact that no allusion had 
been made to the effect which the proposed 
measure might have on Ireland, where 
| intimidation at elections was practised to a 
| far greater extent than in any other part 
|of Her Majesty’s dominions, Under a 
| late arrangement the registration of voters 
|in Ireland was compulsory, and whether a 
'man attended at the registration sessions 
or not he was placed on the list of voters. 
Formerly a man might escape the conse- 
quences that would follow if he exercised 
the franchise in a manner conducive to his 
interests and in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his conscience, by declining to 
register his vote, but he was now obliged 
to do so, and was thereby exposed to an 
ordeal which it was impossible for any man 
unacquainted with Irish constituencies to 
understand. In the county which he re- 
presented one man had, within six months, 
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six distinct distresses levied upon him for 
rent. [An hon. Memper: Why did he not 
pay his rent?] He would answer that ques- 
tion; it was subsequently found, when an 
ejectment was brought at quarter sessions, 
that the man did not owe a half-year’s 
rent when the ejectment was brought, and 
the ejectment was dismissed. In another 
case a lease had been purchased which was 
granted by Lord Norbury with a covenant 
that the tenant should not assign without 
the consent of his landlord. The tenant, 
not being aware of the covenant, underlet ; 
and because the party had voted for him 
(Mr. O’Brien) an action of ejectment was 
brought, the covenant was declared to be 
broken, and the lease was forfeited. He 
should be sorry to say that landlords in 
Ireland had recourse to intimidation on all 
occasions, but he defied any man to stand 
up and say that landlord influence was not 
exercised in every county in Ireland. He 
was informed that acts of the kind had 
taken place at the late election for Cavan, 
and though the Gentleman returned was, 
he believed, a man of the highest character, 
he was told that men in that county had 
received notice because they had honestly 
acted in accordance with their political 
opinions. He believed if the franchise 
was more extended freedom of voting 
would be the best possible thing, but under 
present circumstances he did not know of 
any other protection than that suggested 
by the hon. Member for Bristol. 

Mr. BLAND read a letter addressed by 
an hon. Member of that House (Mr. 0. 
Gore) in answer to a memorial which had 
been forwarded to him by an Irish tenant 
of his, refusing to retain him any longer 
as a tenant, in consequence of the vote 
which the tenant had given at the last 
election for the county of Sligo. He had 
also been informed that since the last elec- 
tion for the county of Cavan a great num- 
ber of notices to quit had been served by 
Lord Farnham and Mr. A. Nesbitt, on 
tenants of theirs, in consequence of the 
votes which they had given at that election. 
These, he believed, were intended as ex 
post facto threats, with a view to future 
elections. Such instances as these proved, 
he contended, that Irish electors needed 
some such protection as was proposed by 
this Bill to preserve them from the effects 
of exercising the electoral franchise accord- 
ing to their own convictions. 

Sm SAMUEL BIGNOLD said, in 
reference to a statement which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Bristol in 
regard to the late election for Norwich, 
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that if the hon. Member had been informed 
that he (Sir 8. Bignold) had gained his 
election by bribery or by intimidation, he 
had received information which was totally 
without foundation, and he felt quite sure 
that there was not an inhabitant of Nor- 
wich with the slightest claim to veracity 
who would have returned any such answer 
to the questions which the hon. Member 
said had been sent down to Norwich on 
the subject. He had polled 3,720 votes ; 
his majority had commenced in the first 
half hour of the election, and had con- 
tinued increasing till the close of the poll. 
He had been an active citizen of Norwich 
for 40 years, and he believed he owed his 
election to the fact that during that period 
he had obtained the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens. 

Mr. BURROWES rose also to correct 
a statement which had been made by the 
hon, Member for Bristol. The hon. Mem- 
ber had related a story of a voter having 
been roasted during the late election for 
Cavan in consequence of his refusing to 
yote a particular way ; but, having made 
inquiries in the county, he had not been 
able to ascertain that any such occurrence 
had taken place, and be believed the hon. 
Member’s statement was totally without 
foundation. So was the hon. Member’s 
remark, that had Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment continued in power, Sir John Young’s 
tenantry would never have been foreed to 
vote fora Derbyite candidate ; for the truth 
was, that Sir John Young did not in any 
way interfere with his tenants at the last 
election. He left them to do precisely as 
they pleased, and the great majority of 
them had supported him (Mr. Burrowes). 

Mr. MICHELL said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bristol, which would widen its 
scope and greatly increase its efficiency : 
the effect of it would be that in all divi- 
sions in that House the votes of Members 
should also be taken by ballot, There 
was a great talk in the country just now 
about administrative reform ; but he was 
convinced that the very best administra- 
tive reform which could be adopted would 
be to do away with the necessity of having 
@ patronage-feeder in that House. That 
would be the effect of adopting vote by 
ballot in the divisions of that House. 
There would be no mor places to be- 
given away then for voting for this Mem- 
ber or that Member, and constituents 


would find it of little use making applica- 
tions to their Members; for, if they did, 
The 


there would be nothing for them. 
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would then be able to do away with more | 


of those nice liltle jobs which he was 
always assaulting,—commissions, for in- 
stance, with large salaries attached—head 


commissioner 2,000/. a year, second com- | 
missioner 1,000/., and soon. He was not | 


an old Member of that House, but from 
what he had seen, that House required the 
application of the ballot far more than any 
borough he had ever seen, and, he believed, 
more than any constituency in the kingdom, 
for the whippers-in could always obtain a 
majority as long as they went about with 
their pockets full of places. The manner 
in which the Government patronage was 
exercised was disgraceful, and to that he 
attributed all the horrors of the Crimean 
campaign. The proper men were not put 
into the proper places, but those only were 
chosen to fill offices who had Friends in 
that House to vote for the Government. 
The hon. Member for Bristol deserved 


little credit for the manner in which he! 


lectured the aristocracy of the country, 


for, although he (Mr. Michell) was not | 


connected with the aristocracy, he believed 
that, were it not for the House of Lords, | 
the country would soon be in a state in 
which no patriot would desire to see it. 
Their gallant commanders, their Welling- 


tons and Hardinges, who were the glory | 
of the country all over the world, sprang | 


from the aristocracy, and it ill became the 
hon. Member for Bristol to condemn it. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, | 
as an Amendment, the insertion in the | 
Motion of the hon. Member for Bristol, | 
the words, ‘‘and of Members in divisions | 
in this house.”’ 

The Amendment, not being seconded, | 
fell to the ground. 

Sm JOHN FITZGERALD supported | 
the motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol on the ground that the 
ballot was required for the protection of 
the voter. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I) 
should be sorry if my hon. Friend the 
Mewber for Bristol were to imagine it pos- 
sible, which he might do from what he has | 


said, that he had convinced me by the |i 


amusing, though I think not very argu- 
mentative speech which he has made to the 
Hiouse this evening. In the very short 
address which I shall make to the House, 
I shall expose myself, no doubt, to the re- 
proach which I have often heard made by 
the advocates of the ballot, that those who 
oppose it do nothing but reproduce old ar- 
gurments ; but believing that the arguments 
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upon which the ballot has been resisted 
are conclusive in their nature, it seems to 
me you might as well complain that there 
is nothing new in the demonstrations of 
Euclid. Now, my objection to the ballot 
is that which has been stated by my noble 
Friend, viz., that publicity or responsibility 
for public opinion is an essential principle 
of our representative constitution. I hold, 
in opposition to the hon. Member for Bris- 
tol, that the right or privilege of election is 
a trust confided by law to a certain portion 
of the community, not for their own bene- 
fit, but for the benefit of the community at 
large. I hold, therefore, that every per- 
son who is invested with a public trust 
ought to discharge that trust in the face of 
the whole country, and that every man 
should have an opportunity of knowing how 
the trust has been executed, and be enabled 


to inquire how the individual entrusted, 


with it has acted, and why he has soacted, in 
the discharge of his trust. It has often been 
proved that though there may at present 
| be bribery in some cases, and intimidation 
in others, that secret voting would not be 
|acure for either of those grievances. Now, 
we have been told, as we have often been 
,told before, that we ought to follow the 
example of the United States, and that in 
| the United States votes are given by ballot. 
But the example of the United States is a 
complete mistake as bearing upon the pro- 
posal now under consideration. It is per- 
'fectly true that in the United States votes 
are given by ballot, but they do not profess 
to be given in secret; secrecy is not the 
| object in view there, but the mode of elect- 
ing by ballot is a short and simple method 
| of giving votes for geveral elections going 
'on at the same time. It is not, there- 
fore, for the purpose of secrecy that 
the ballot is adopted; it is for the 
purpose of convenience; and so far 
from voting being secret, it is well 
known that in the United States every 
man who votes is as proud of his vote as 
jare the men who vote in England, and 
would scorn to have their votes recorded in 
| secrecy. But is it proposed to make it 
_compulsory that voting shall be carried on 
in secret? Because if that were the law, 
it would be degrading to the national cha- 
racter, and I say no Englishman would 
submit to it. I say that no law you could 
pass would compel the majority of electors 
of England to vote in secret, no law could 
compel the people to suppress the political 
opinions they entertain. Sir, the ma- 
jority of the electors would evade the law 
and give their yotes in public ; and it would 
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be only the few who would go sneaking to 
the poll for the sake of screening them- 
selves, from some personal inconvenience, 
but who would thereby become objects 
of obloquy and degradation in the eyes 
of their fellow-countrymen. Then, Sir, 
I say these are the short reasons why 
I think this proposal of vote by ballot is 
one which Parliament ought not to adopt. 
I think it would be ineffectual for the pur- 
pose for which it is proposed, and I think 
also it would become a great public evil. 
The House was much amused by the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Michell) but I think there was much more 
logic in that proposal than in the original 
Motion. You want to secure the elector 
from personal inconvenience; you want to 
secure the carrying out of a public object 
more effectually by enabling every man to 
act according to his own feeling; but if 
you want to screen individuals from such 
inconveniences in the discharge of their 
public duty, why are not Members of this 
House entitled to the same protection. If 
you intend it as a public measure for the 
purpose of enabling men more freely to 
perform a public duty, 1 would ask you 
whether the duty which is performed by 
the elector can for an instant be put into 
competition with the important functions 
exercised by Members of this House? 
Well, then, will any man tell me that 
Members of this House always act accord- 
ing to their own opinions. Will any man 
tell me that votes are not constantly given 
here in deference to the pressure of consti- 
tuencies rather than from the sense the 
Member entertains of what is best for the 
public interest. Why, we all know that 
it is so; and if you require that the 
elector should be allowed to record his vote 
in secret in order the better to perform his 
public duty, I say that the argument has 
tenfold force as applicable to Members of 
this House. But, Sir, I should be sorry to 
see such an innovation introduced. The 
same principle upon which the elector is 
bound to perform his duty in the face of 
the public, becoming thereby liable to pub- 
lic responsibility, has also a tenfold force 
with regard to Members of this House ; 
and therefore, whatever may be the ad- 
vantage in point of logic of the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Bodmin over that of 
the hon. Member for Bristol, I say that the 
argument is brought to.a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, and only proves that according to 
the principles of the constitution of this 
country we ought not to adopt a measure 
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which tends to withdraw from public re- 
sponsibility the publie or political acts of 
any person intrusted with any right which 
that constitution vests in him. On these 
grounds, Sir, I shall have no hesitation in 
voting against the Motion. 

Mr. DILLWYN, amid loud cries of 
‘* Divide,’’ expressed his intention to sup- 
port the Motion. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY replied: In 
answer to the allusion made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Totness (Lord Sey- 
mour) to elections in Gloucestershire, in 
which certain members of his (Mr. Berke- 
ley’s) own family were concerned, he 
begged to state that he had never inter- 
fered personally in the proceedings in 
question, and that if he had refrained 
that night from touching on those pro- 
ceedings in the course of his argument, it 
only was from a feeling that the House 
would have considered it bad taste on his 
part to refer to them. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 166; Noes 
218: Majority 52. 
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Vance, J. Wigram, L. T. for a long period by Mr. Barrow, and the 
rer age y 4 we T. P. office has since been filled by Captain (now 
on, G. E. H. y ¥ r : 

Yeontn, L. V. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. Admiral) Hamilton and other naval offi- 
Vivian, J. E.. Woodd, B. T. icers. The late Government considered 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. Wortley, rt. hon, J. S. | that that office should not only be non- 
Vyse, Col, Wynn, Lieut.-Col. political, but that it should be held by a 
Waddington, I. S. Wynn, Sir W. W. naval officer. It would, undoubtedly, be 
Walcott, Adm. Wynne, W. W. E. he eed 0 
Walsh, Sir J. B. Yorke, hon. E. T. a very great inconvenience to the public 
Welby, Sir G. E. TELLERS. service that this secretaryship, as well as 
Whiteside, J. Seymour, Lord | the other secretaryship to the Admiralty, 
Whitmore, H. Bentinck, G. W. P. 


| should be roade a political office; for both 
' the secretaries would, in such a case, be 
|removable upon any change of Govern- 
| ment, and a considerable embarrassment 


The House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock till Thursday. 


satecaitaatities _might thus be caused to the publie ser- 

1 ? vice. I beg to ask the noble Earl oppo- 

ee ens Moe ee | site whether it is true that Mr. Phinn has 
Thursday, May 24, 1855. | been appointed Second Secretary to the 


: Admiralty ? 

Minutes.] Punic Bitts.—2* Alterations “ Ear, GRANVILLE: I do not quite 

Pleadings ; Newspaper Stamp Duties. duit thet hie Friend’ t 
3* Alterations in Pleadings ; Customs Duties ; ‘admit tha RY Sees Sewae eS Se caring 
Spirit, &e. Duties (Excise) ; Parliamentary | whether he gets an answer or not is a per- 
Representation (Scotland) Act Amendment. | fectly good reason for putting the question 
| without notice, and taking the opportunity 
RALTY. |tion. I certainly think, when noble Lords 
Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I wish | | put questions of this sort, materially af- 
to put a question to my noble Friend op- | | fecting the public interests, they should 
posite, which I do not care whether he! give some notice of their intentions, At 
answers or not. I see by the newspapers the same time I have no hesitation in 
that an appointment has been made in one | informing the noble Earl that it is quite 
of the Government offices which has at-| true Mr. Phinn has been appointed Second 
tracted my attention. I am the last per-| Secretary to the Admiralty. I may also 
son to presume to interfere with the au- | say that I believe the appointment of naval 
thority of the Crown in any way, and| men to that office is the exception; that 
particularly with reference to such ap-| Mr. Barrow, who filled the office for thirty 
pointments as that to which I refer; but) years, was not a naval man; and that I 
I wish to notice this case because I think | think the qualifications of a highly edu- 
it is one of great importance to the public. | ‘cated man, and especially of a highly 
I see that a gentleman of the name of | educated lawyer, are likely at a time of 
Phinn is appointed to succeed Admiral | war to be particularly useful to the Ad- 

Hamilton in the office of Second Seeretary | miralty. 

to the Admiralty. Mr. Phinn, I find from | Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
a little book I hold in my head, called confess, my Lords, that I saw the an- 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, is Mem-| nouncement of the appointment to which 
ber of Parliament for Bath, and I should my noble Friend’s question referred with 
do him great injustice if I did not read all| very deep regret, in the first place, on 
that Dod says about him. ‘ Mr. Phinn is a} account of the loss of the services of Ad- 
man who has been highly educated at Eton! miral Hamilton. I had the opportunity 
and at Oxford, where he was first class in| of observing the conduct ef that gallant 
classics in 1837. He is a Liberal; in fa-| officer while I was for a short time at the 
vour of household suffrage, vote ‘by bal-| Board of Admiralty, and, I must say, I 
lot, and the fullest development of free- | think the public will sustain a very great 
trade principles; will vote for inquiry re-| loss in being deprived of his services. I 
specting Maynooth, jointly with the other see no reason whatever why he should not 
ecclesiastical establishments of Ireland.’’ | still have retained the office after attaining © 
Now, I believe the appointment of Second | the rank of Rear-Admiral, Of Mr. Phinn 
Secretary to the Admiralty has always | | I know nothing at all, and I can have no 
been a non-political and non-removable ap- | objection to his appointment except in so 
pointment, That secretaryship was held | far as I object to the appointment of any 
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civilian to that office. In the case of Cap- 
tain Hamilton, it might have been acci- 
dental that a naval man had been ap- 
pointed to the post, but I am quite eure that 
the appointment of a naval officer to such 
a situation ought to be the rule, and not 
the exception. The person who occupies 
the position of Second Secretary to the 
Admiralty has to transact a great deal of 
very important business, and, as far as 
I can recollect, he has to revise the letters 
which are addressed in the name of the 
Admiralty to naval officers. That is a 
duty which requires tact, courtesy, and 
knowledge of the profession, and an ac- 
quaintance with the feelings of the pro- 
fession. I recollect perfectly well, when I 
was for a short time at the Admiralty, 
that I happened accidentally to see one of 
the letters addressed in the name of the 
Admiralty to a naval officer, and I said it 
was not couched in language in which any 
naval officer ought to be addressed. In- 
deed, it would not be proper to address 
a gentleman in such a style. I mention- 
ed the cireumstance to Captain Hamilton, 
who was much pleased with the observa- 
tions I made, and asked if he might have 
authority to correct the language of such 
communications in future, so as to bring 
it more into conformity with the gentle- 
manlike language adopted in the army, 
and which was always practised by the 
late Duke of Wellington. It is absolutely 
necessary, in my opinion, that any one 
who fills the office of Second Secretary to 
the Admiralty should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the feelings of the service. 
It is desirable that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty should have an opportunity of 
communicating confidentially with a gentle- 
man fully acquainted with the naval pro- 
fession; and to place in such an office as 
that of Second Secretary any civilian, 
whatever his abilities may be, is, in my 
opinion, decidedly detrimental to the public 
service. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have nothing 
to add to my former statement, except, in 
expressing my full concurrence in the tes- 
timony borne by the noble Earl who last 
addressed your Lordships to the services 
of Admiral Hamilton, to say that, for a 
long time past, that gallant officer has 
been most desirous to retire from the 
office he has held with so much credit to 
himself and so much advantage to the 
public. I cannot, however, agree with the 
noble Earl that, because a gentleman be- 
longs to the legal and not to the naval 


The Earl of Ellenborough 


{LORDS} 
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profession, he would not take care that 
letters addressed to naval officers shonld 
be written in a proper style of courtesy. 
I may also say, that the secretaryship was 
offered to a naval officer before it was 
offered to and accepted by the gentleman 
who has been referred to, and who, I be- 
lieve, is likely to discharge his duties very 
efficiently. j 

In reply to a question from Lord Cot- 
CHESTER, 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was very de- 
sirable that noble Lords should give notice 
of their intention to put questions to the 
Government bearing upon subjects of this 
kind. One of the secretaryships to the 
Admiralty was a Parliamentary office ; the 
other was not; and he believed Mr. Phinn 
had already resigned his seat in Parlia- 
ment in consequence of having accepted 
the appointment. 


NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTIES BILL. 

Order of the day for the second Reading 
read. 

Viscount CANNING, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the Second time, said, 
that although the subject which he was 
about to bring before their Lordships was 
one that came before their eyes every day, 
and although of late years it had been 
frequently a matter of discussion in the 
other House of Parliament and out of 
doors, he believed a long time had elapsed 
since the question had been brought in any 
shape before their Lordships’ House. Not 
that any imputation could rest upon their 
Lordships for not having taken the initia- 
tive in considering a question which so 
materially affected the intelligence, educa- 
tion, and social condition of their fellow- 
countrymen; for he apprehended that the 
initiative had been left to the other House 
of Parliament because the question could 
not be dealt with without interfering more 
or less with a source of revenue. But, 
whatever might be the reason which had 
prevented the question from being brought 
before their Lordships in late years, it 
might perhaps be convenient, before he 
proceeded to describe the provisions of the 
Bill, that he should state to the House the 
present condition of the law upon the sub- 
ject, the manner in which it had operated, 
and the reasons which made it not only 
desirable, but absolutely necessary, that 
some change should take place. The 
early history of the stamp upon news- 
papers might be very shortly told ; but in 
mentioning its principal features, he would 
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take the liberty at the same time of calling 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
moving spirit and object of the various 
acts which had been passed to regulate 
the newspaper stamp. The first act by 
which a stamp duty was imposed upon 
newspapers was passed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, at a time when newspapers, 
ceasing to be mere chronicles of events, 
assumed the character of commentators 
and eritics upon all that was passing 
around, and of partisans of the various 
factions of the State. The freedom with 
which they exercised their functions seem- 
ed to have given offence not only to 
the Government, but to the Parliaments 
of that day; for in a message sent from 
the Crown to the House of Commons, 
in 1712 was a paragraph calling their 
attention to the subject, and recommend- 
ing them to find a remedy without delay. 
The result was the passing of an act 
imposing a stamp upon newspapers. But 
it was deserving of notice that that was 
not the only means of correcting the evil 
pointed out to Parliament which had sug- 
gested itself to the Legislature. Other 
measures were thought of and discussed, 
which would not, lke the one adopted, 
have had the effect of bringing into the 
exchequer any amount of revenue, how- 
ever small. No change took place in the 
stamp duties thus imposed until the Ad- 
ministration of Lord North, in 1776, took 
the question into consideration, and im- 
posed an increase upon the stamp of 50 
per cent. In proposing that increase of 
duty Lord North said that, 


“ Many persons thought that newspapers did 
more harm than good, while others looked upon 
them to be a great public benefit. He would not 
pretend to determine whether they were or 
were not; but he could not help observing that 
they inculeated one thing, which he believed 
was not to be credited, which was that the liber- 
ties of this country were in danger from cruel, 
ambitious, and tyrannical ministers, when under 
this tyrannic government news writers were daily 
permitted to abuse the persons and misrepresent 
the measures of those very men whom they de- 
scribed as enemies of liberty, with impunity. 
He could further inform them that those calum- 
nies and falsehoods were propagated and repeated 
in the course ofa year in no less than 12,230,000 
newspapers. It was difficult to determine whence 
this avidity for reading newspapers arose. He 
could not say it was from a thirst of knowledge 
or improvement. Ile presumed, therefore, it was 


from a general desire of knowing what was pass- 
ing, of spending half an hour that lay heavy on 
their hands, or from an idle foolish curiosity ; 
but let the reason be what it might, it was a 
species of luxury that ought to be taxed, and from 
the propensity just mentioned would, he made 


{May 24, 1855} 
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no doubt, well bear it.—Hansard’s Parliamentary 

History, xviii. 1319. 

These were the reasons assigned by Lord 

North for increasing the stamp duty, and 

subsequently, upon two occasions, a fur- 

ther increase took place under the Admi- 

nistration of Mr. Pitt, that Minister having 

looked upon newspapers pretty much in 

the light in which they were regarded by 

Lord North. He declared that they could 

be considered only as luxuries, and that 

for his own part, he felt no pain in making 

people pay dear for them. The last occa- 

sion upon which any increase in the duty 

took place was in 1815, when the stamp 

was raised to four-pence, upon each news- 

paper; and shortly afterwards, in 1819, 

under the same Administration, Lord Cas- 

tlereagh passed the Six Acts, which did 

not indeed raise the stamp duty, but which 

imposed upon the proprietors of news- 

papers and other cheap periodicals the 

necessity of registration and of giving 

security. He called their attention to 

these features in the early history of the 

stamp duty on newspapers, because any 

objections to the present measure would 

be based partly, at least, on the ground of 

the abandonment of revenue which it would 

entail at a time most ill-suited for the pur- 

pose. He would admit that this was not 

a time to abandon revenue, but he denied 

that this question ought to be considered 

entirely or even mainly as a question of 
revenue. Hitherto it had not been so con- 

sidered, and he contended that if any good 

cause could be presented to their Lord- 

ships which appeared to render desirable 
a change in the law, they ought not to be 

deterred from making that change because 

a question of the revenue was, toa certain 
extent, involved in it. The next change 
which took place in the law relating to 
newspaper stamps occurred in 1836, when 

the noble Lord below him (Lord Mont- 

eagle) was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

and the stamp was then reduced from four- 

pence to its present amount of one-penny. 

He believed he was not misrepresenting 

the motives and the arguments used on 

that occasion when he said, that the penny 
then retained was avowedly so retained, not 
as a source of revenue, but as an equivalent 
for the postal service given by the State to 
the newspapers. If, then, while the duty 
on newspapers was retained at its former 
amount, the legislation on this subject was 
regarded, not as a question of revenue, but 
as a matter of literary police, and if when 
the penny stamp was introduced it was put 
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forward merely as a postal charge, surely 
it would be neither wise nor consistent in 
their Lordships, now that a change was 
proposed for the purpose of relieving the 
law from the anomalies, embarrassments, 
and, he might say, from the injustice 
which hampered its administration, to 
object to that change because a certain 
amount of revenue was involved in it. 
That such anomalies and inconveniences 
existed was unfortunately but too easily 
shown. They had arisen, he believed, 
partly from the unexpected and very varied 
growth of periodical publications since the 
time of those who first imposed these re- 
strictions, and, partly, from the present 
complicated and, at the same time, very 
imperfect definition of a newspaper. In 
the first Act on the subject, passed in 
1712, the definition given of a newspaper 
was ‘a paper containing public news, in- 
telligence, or occurrences, printed in Great 
Britain, to be dispersed and made public.’ 
This definition pervaded all the Acts from 
that of Queen Anne to the measure of 
1836 ; but it was not the only one. In 
1819, at the time when Lord Castlereagh’s 
Act was passed, the definition was en- 
larged, and was made to include pamphlets 
containing, as before, news, intelligence, 
or occurrences, and also ‘‘any comments 
or observations thereupon, or any matter 
of Church or State.” At the same time 
the operation of the Act was limited to 
publications printed at intervals of less 
than twenty-six days, and there was also 
a limitation with respect to size and price. 
The only other important change in the 
definition was made five or six years later, 
when papers containing wholly or chiefly 
advertisements were also included among 
those rendered subject to duty. Here, 
therefore, were three several definitions of 
newspapers, all of them, with the excep- 
tion of the words relating to Church or 
State, retained in the Act of 1836, and it 
could not be surprising if many inconve- 
niences resulted from this state of things. 
As an example of the inconveniences which 
arose in consequence of this complicated 
state of the law, he might refer to the 
ease of a monthly work conducted by Mr. 
Charles Dickens, called the Household 
Narrative, which, published more in the 
form of a pamphlet than of a newspaper, 
appeared for some time without a stamp. 

he Judges differed in opinion upon the 
law as applicable to that instance, and a 
measure was therefore passed through 
Parliament by which publications appear- 
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ing only at intervals of a month were 
ipso facto exempted from the operation of 
the Stamp Act. No sooner, however, was 
this inconvenience remedied than another 
arose from the issue of what were called 
‘* slips ’’ by newspapers, which came out 
at irregular intervals between the ordinary 
publications, and escaped altogether the 
imposition of the stamp duty. The pro- 
prietors of other newspapers complained 
very naturally that their budget of news 
was anticipated by the issue of these 
‘slips,’ and that they ought to be made 
subject to the existing stamp law; but, 
such was the difficulty of patching up an 
incongruous law, that the officers of the 
Crown had been unable from that time to 
this to deal with this question. Then 
another difficulty arose with regard to what 
are called ‘class newspapers.’’ The Go- 
vernment decided that publications of this 
sort, which at first were very few in num- 
ber, should be exempted from the stamp 
duty on the ground that they did not pro- 
vide public intelligence in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, and that the 
matter contained in them was evidently 
not contemplated in the law when first 
passed. These class publications conti- 
nued to increase very rapidly in number 
down to the present time, when there 
were between 140 and 150 of them, pub- 
lished weekly upon almost every known 
science. Architecture, painting, horticul- 
ture, agriculture, and, in fact, nearly every 
subject had its own special publication. 
The consequence was that other news- 
pers, jealous of that privilege, had sought 
to obtain it for themselves, by dealing 
with matters of a very different nature, 
but still in some sort confining themselves 
to one particular subject. The most re- 
markable instance of this was the issue of 
a number of such newspapers as The War 
Telegraph, The War News, the Army De- 
spatch, and others, containing nothing but 
what related to the operations of the army 
abroad, and claiming, upon the ground of 
their abstinence from dealing with other 
subjects, the privileges of a class publica- 
tion. In many cases the intimation that 
the law would be allowed to take its course 
against these publications had been suf- 
ficient to suppress them, but that had not 
been the ease with all; and in one in- 
stance, the editor having refused to stop 
the issue, he had been proceeded against 
at law. The paper in question was an 
Irish publication, called The Commercial 
Journal and Family Herald; and, though 
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it did not wholly exclude matters of gene- 
ral intelligence, it described itself to be a 
paper of a literary character. The par- 
ticular copy of the Commercial Journal 
upon. which proceedings had been taken 
contained, in all, twenty-four columns of 
matter, namely—nine of advertisements, 
four of news, and eleven of what might 
be called literature. The case was tried 
before the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, 
and the jury returned a verdict for the 
defendant, thereby intimating an opinion | 
that, though the paper did contain some 
news, it was, nevertheless, not a news- 
paper, the general contents being of a 
different character. That verdict was taken 
up very eagerly by the abolitionists of the 
newspaper stamp duty, who looked upon 
it as conclusive; and it was impossible to 
deny that the verdict thus given had | 
greatly increased the difficulties of the Ex- 
ecutive. So far, with regard to the inconve- 
nience to which the Executive had been 
exposed by the imperfections of the law; 
but there was another point in which the 
law showed itsclf faulty, to which he 
must briefly allude. The proprietors of 
class publications soon found that, to a 
certain extent, the use of the stamp and 
its consequent postal privileges might be 
of service to them; and, therefore, while 
claiming broadly and generally for their 
publications, the liberty of going unstamp- 
ed, they at the same time put forward a 
claim to stamp such copies as they might 
desire to send through the post. Now 
the declaration that the parties were about 
to publish a newspaper, which was made 
use of at the Stamp Office in order to 
obtain stamped paper, was not held to be 
sufficient evidence that the publication in 
question was a newspaper; and hence it 
was no uncommon thing for printers and 
publishers and others to make that decla- 
ration, and to obtain the stamp to reports 
and matters of that description, which thus 
went free through the post. He held in 
his hand a pamphlet containing the report 
of a society, of which several right rev. | 
Prelates were patrons and presidents, which | 
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to which much deference was due, in favour 
of some change in that law. The last 
Committee of the House of Commons 
which had the subject under consideration, 
and which sat in 1851, directed the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the objections and 
abuses incident to the system of news- 
paper stamps, arising from the difficulty 
of defining and determining the meaning 
of the term ‘‘news”’ to the inequalities 
which existed in the application of the 
Newspaper Stamp Act, and to the anoma- 
lies and evasions which it occasioned in 
postal arrangements. The next notice 
which was taken of the matter by the 
House of Commons was in the last Session 
of Parliament, when a long and elaborate 
debate took place which resulted in the 
passing of a Resolution to the following 
effect— 


“ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
laws in reference to the periodical press and news- 
paper stamp are ill-defined and unequally en- 
forced; and it appears to this House that the 
subject deserves the early consideration of Parlia- 
ment.” 


In that opinion the Government acquiesced, 
and they accordingly lost no time after the 
Resolution had passed in taking the mat- 
ter into consideration, and the result of 
that consideration was the Bill which was 
now upon the table of the House. It was 
not necessary, he presumed, to show to 
their Lordships that, an alteration being 
required it was absolutely essential that 
it should be in the form of relaxation and 
not of restriction. He had, indeed, heard 
it said that the most wholesome Amend- 
ment would have been one in the nature 
of restriction, by rendering the law more 
stringent and thoroughly operative than it 
was at present, more especially since the 
revenue would suffer from relaxation. He 
did not think that any of their Lordships, 
however, would seriously contend, after the 
liberty which the press had enjoyed so 
long, and after the tastes and habits which 
that liberty had fostered, that it would be 
possible now to put further restrictions and 
fetters upon the press, even if the stamp 





bore the newspaper stamp, which could | law could be enforced as it at present stood. 
only have been impressed there upon the} That being the case, the Government had 
declaration of the printer, publisher, or, no hesitation as to the direction which the 
secretary, that it was a newspaper. Neither | measure should take. The measure now 
the Government nor any constituted autho- | proposed enacted that hereafter there should 
rity had the power of restraining these | be no stamp compulsory upon newspapers ; 
proceedings. This being the anomalous and the abolition of that requirement would 
state of the law, it was not, he thought, a | remove what had been a fertile source of 
matter of much surprise that a strong feel-| embarrassment to all Governments—the 
ing should have been expressed in quarters, | definition of what was a newspaper. A 
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clean sweep would be made in that direc- 
tion; but inasmuch as the law at present 
was not in all respects unfavourable to 
newspapers, which enjoyed certain privi- 
leges which, perhaps, if the matter were 
to be wholly reconstructed, might not be 
granted, but which, as they existed, it 
would not be advisable to entirely abolish ; 
—therefore newspapers would be allowed 
the option of using a stamp as the price 
to be paid, not for a single transmission 
through the Post Office, but for several 
retransmissions. Those papers which were 
printed upon unstamped paper, and, con- 
sequently, not now falling within the cog- 
nisance of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
were now conveyed at the usual letter-post 
charges ; but, as soon as this Act should be 
passed, that subject would be considered 
with a view of constructing such a tariff as 
would enable priated publications to pass 
through the Post Office at a minimum 
rate of one penny for four ounces. He was 
aware that apprehensions had been ex- 
pressed lest the additional freedom and in- 
creased facilities offered for the publication 
of periodicals should lead to the country 
being inundated with seditious, if not worse 
than seditious, publications, which would 
lower the tone of the press and tend to 
excite demoralisation and discontent among 
the community. Great evils had been talk- 
ed of as likely to ensue, and reference was 
made to the American press to justify 
those apprehensions. He confessed that 
he was far from sharing in those appre- 
hensions, which, he thought, argued some 
want of consideration and of candour 
on the part of those who expressed 
those fears. He believed that if the 
character of the press were minutely in- 
vestigated it would be found that the most 
demoralising newspapers had not been un- 
stamped, or penny publications, but stamp- 
ed sheets; their existence had been but 
brief—but he believed that, in tke cases of 
all those papers, which were most objection- 
able in their tendency and most mischievous 
in their effects, the purchasers were rather 
to be found among the higher classes of so- 
ciety than among the lower. With regard 
to the example of the American press, so 
often quoted, he did not think the state of 
things prevalent in the United States was 
likely to arise among us by the removal of 
the stamp; and he thought a great deal 
might be said in defence of a large portion 
of that press, the failings of which had, he 
thought, been exaggerated. It must be 
recollected that there was a great diffe- 
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rence between the characteristics of the 
two nations. America was a young coun- 
try, her people were democratic in prin- 
ciple, energetic in habits, and active in 
polities. He thought a more faithful index 
of the results likely to flow from the pro- 
posed change in the law would be found 
in the press of our Australian colonies. 
There the press was free as in America— 
there had never been any restrictions, In 
Victoria alone there were, he believed, no 
less than seven or eight daily newspapers, 
and seven or eight weekly. The only one 
which he had been able recently to see, 
and which he believed was the best con- 
ducted of them, with the largest cireula- 
tion, was the Melbourne Argus. That 
paper was nearly the size of The Times, 
and was published at the price of 24°, 
he believed—certainly the price did not 
exceed 3d.—and a short time since it was 
even less. It circulated about 11,000 or 
12,000 a day, and, although at present 
it was not conducted with ail the intelli- 
gence and talent which distinguished the 
principal papers of this country, yet so far 
as he had seen, it was in tone, temper, and 
language, quite as unexceptionable as our 
own journals. He was told that the same 
remark would apply to all the journals of 
the Australian colonies generally. He 
should abstain from entering upon details 
at present as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the terms upon 
which unstamped papers should be carried 
by the Post Office. That was a matter 
which did not fall within the scope of the 
Bill, and was a matter which the Post- 
master General, in conjunction with the 
Iords of the Treasury, could settle by 
warrant quite independently of Parliament. 
He had stated generally the intentions of 
the Government, and, upon going into 
Committee, he should be prepared to give 
their Lordships any further information 
which they might require. There remain- 
ed one point upon which, although not 
mentioned in the Bill, he should wish to 
say a few words—he referred to the sub- 
ject of copyright. Great alarm had been 
expressed that the calling into existence a 
number of fresh newspapers, to be con- 
ducted upon small capital compared with 
the capital employed by the existing jour- 
nals, would lead to a mischievous system 
of piracy, which would seriously affect the 
interests of newspapers already establish- 
ed. This question excited a good deal of 
interest in the House of Commons, and 
Her Majesty's Government consequently 
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thought it their duty to frame certain 
clauses with a view to the protection of 
newspapers against piracy; his right hon. 
Friend, however, who had charge of the 
measure in the House of Commons had 
found himself unable to frame a clause, in 
terms acceptable to the House, and he 
must say he was not surprised at, nor did 
he regret their rejection. He was not 
surprised at it, because any one who had 
given their attention to the subject would 
remember that this was not the first time 
that this question had been agitated in 
Parliament, and that upon a former occa- 
sion copyright clauses had been abandoned, 
notwithstanding which very little inconve- 
nience had been felt by newspapers on this 
head from 1836 to the present time; and, 
probably, had the framers of the provision 
succeeded in their endeavours on that oc- 
easion, there would have been no less rea- 
son for complaint than at present. He 
did not regret the decision of the House of 
Commons on the present occasion, because 
it appeared to him that, as far as copyright 
was needed, the law, as it at present ex- 
isted, provided an effectual remedy for its 
infringement, though it might not do so 
very conveniently or summarily. There 
were two sorts of articles in newspapers 
peculiarly liable te be copied by other 
papers—leading articles, and pure an- 
nouncements of facts. The former were 
copied rather for their literary merit and 
the intelligence, general knowledge and 
information they displayed, than for the 
announcement of any new facts, and there 
was very little difficulty in tracing the 
theft ; besides which, to render such copy- 
ing in any way injurious to the news- 
paper from which the leading articles were 
copied, it was necessary that the copying 
should be continuous, and for that an effec- 
tual remedy might be obtained by injunc- 
tion in the Court of Chancery. Of course, 
it was perfectly competent for Parliament 
to render that remedy more easily obtain- 
able, but he did not see that it was neces- 
sary to introduce clauses into this Bill for 
that purpose. With respect to the pirating 
of mere announcements of facts, he doubt- 
ed very much whether any Bill could be 
framed which would prevent the immediate 
copying and circulation of news in such a 
country as this, even if the object were one 
of unquestioned expediency and utility. It 
was all very well to say, if we give large 
powers to particular individuals, we will 
trust to their good sense not to press them 
too far; but that was neither a wise nor a 
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safe principle of legislation, and, unless 
there was an absolute necessity for it, 
they had better abstain from adopting it. 
As he had said before, leading articles 
could not be much disguised, for if the 
words were very much changed the article 
would lose the greater part of its value ; 
it was a composition which could not be 
dealt with in that manner. But it was 
quite the contrary as respected the bald 
aunouncement of a fact which might be 
conveyed in a few words, but the form of 
which might be changed in a variety of 
ways. There would be the greatest diffi- 
culty in tracing piracy in such cases, and, 
supposing the powers contemplated by the 
clause in question were given, it would re- 
quire the greatest discretion and forbear- 
ance in their exercise, otherwise much mis- 
chief might be done, and innocent persons, 
who never intended to infringe the Act, 
might be put to considerable expense in 
defending themselves in actions brought 
against them. Apart, however, from this 
objection, he had serious doubts whether 
this was a sort of property which ought 
to be protected. He could better under- 
stand why it should have been so consi- 
dered some years ago, when the expense 
of collecting the intelligence published by 
newspapers was very great, when specie! 
couriers were employed, at a heavy cost, 
and when it was only those who had great 
command of capital who could obtain the 
facilities required for its collection and 
transmission. The times, however, had 
changed. Telegraphic communications 
from abroad were daily sent to numerous 
persons in this country at the trifling ex- 
pense of a few shillings, and those persons 
might either publish the intelligence so 
received themselves or give it to others 
to publish. Very great doubt, therefore, 
would exist whether articles of intelligence 
which appeared in newspapers, and which 
persons were charged with copying from 
other publications, had been so copied ; 
and it would be unjust, upon a mere sus- 
picion that they had been, to put parties 
to the expense of proving that they had 
not. In his opinion, no benefit which 
would result from a copyright would be 
sufficient to compensate for the restric- 
tions and restraints under which persons 
would feel themselves in using intelligence 
transmitted by the electric telegraph. He 
should, therefore, conclude by urging their 
Lordships to give the measure a favourable 
consideration. It had been calculated that 
the loss to the revenue by the adoption of 
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the present measure would not be much 
under 150,000/. a year; but he thought 
there was every ground to anticipate that 
that loss would be compensated in some 
measure by the charges for the transmis- 
sion of newspapers by the post; and there- 
fore, notwithstanding the financial objec- 
tions which had been urged against it, he 
ventured, upon social and political grounds, 
to ask their Lordships to assent to the se- 
cond reading of this Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lord MONTEAGLE said, that having 
had occasion when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to effect large changes in the 
Newspaper Stamp Duties, he felt it his 
duty to state his objections to the present 
measure. But before proceeding to the 
consideration of the Bill itself, he would 
lay a foundation for the main objections 
he intended to urge against the measure, 
by calling the attention of the House to 
the financial condition of the country at 
the peculiarity of the time when they were 
called upon to make a large, and what he 
believed to be an uncalled-for and unneces- 
sary sacrifice of the public revenue—a sa- 
crifice not only unealled-for, but unwise, 
and, in some respects, unjust, particularly 
in reference to the mode in which it was 
proposed to be carried into effect, The 
noble Lord who had just sat down need 
not feel apprehensive that he was about 
to found his objection to the measure on 
the grounds to whieh ‘%e had first ad- 
verted, namely, the moral and political 
objections that had been entertained on 
the subject by the statesmen of past 
times. He did not advocate the continu- 
ation of the tax on any such grounds, 
He did not mean to argue that any mis- 
chief, either moral or political, would re- 
sult from the relaxation of the present 
law. Indeed he was precluded from deing 
so, because it was his opinion that, since 
the year 1836, when he had himself re- 
duced the tax from 4d. to ld., there had 
been a marked, though gradual, improve- 
ment in the tone and temper of the news- 
paper and periodical press. This, no doubt, 
was mainly attributable to the better feel- 
ing and taste and to the more extended 
education of the public. The press de- 
rived its character from the character of 
the people among whom it circulated, and 
it must necessarily suit itself to the feel- 
ings of the people by whom publie jour- 
nals were read. Still, he thought their 
Lordships ought to pause before they adopt- 
ed so great a financial change as that 
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which was now proposed; for, although 
the usages between the two Houses of 
Parliament were such as to preclude their 
Lordships from dealing with the subject in 
a practical way by rejecting the Bill, still 
they ought not, under the present cireum- 
stances of the country, to allow such a 
measure to pass without adverting to the 
consequences which might possibly follow 
from its adoption. The noble Lord him- 
self appeared to be fully aware of the force 
of these objections. The fact was, that 
the country was not at present in a posi- 
tion to make so great a sacrifice of re- 
venue as that which the present Bill re- 
quired. They had not a surplus revenue 
to deal with—they were not even in a po- 
sition to support the public establishments 
from the revenue as it stood—they were 
not in a condition to go into the market as 
borrowers without at the same time feel- 
ing themselves constrained to impose new 
and heavy taxation on the country. In 
taking these steps, therefore, which the 
Government had done for raising money, 


and which he believed they were justified 


in doing by the peculiar exigencies of the 
present time, they unreservedly admitted 
that they possessed no excess of resourees 5 
and, therefore, were not in a situation to 
place at risk so large a sum as would be 
affected by the measure now before their 
Lordships, There never had been a period 
when a greater amount of publie spirit had 
been evinced by the House of Commons 
than was displayed at the present moment 
in their readiness to support the Govern- 
ment at any sacrifice. So far as taxation 
and credit went, the national purse had 
been placed unreservedly at the command 
of Her Majesty’s Government; there had 
been no hesitation in granting whatever 
amount was felt to be juet and necessary. 
There might have been entertained some 
jealousy with respect to the prudence with 
which enormous funds, placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government, had been ap- 
plied. It might have been thought that 
there had been a lavish waste of public 
money in comparison with the services 
which had been provided for; even he 
himself was of opinion that there were 
many eases in which some evidence might 
be adduced to warrant such an impression. 
But, notwithstanding the feeling of dis- 
eontent which had been felt, and which, he 
feared, was not wholly without justiee, the 
House of Commons, still true to its prin- 
ciple as to the necessity of giving every 
aid that the war could require, had re- 
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fused the Government no one vote; but, 
on the contrary, had placed all the re- 
sources of the State at its entire dis- 
posal and control. Under these circum- 
stanees their Lordships ought to hesitate 
before they sacrificed the permanent taxa- 
tion of the country. In proportion as pub- 
lie necessities were great, in proportion too 
as the Government were lavish, it behoved 
Parliament to be prudent, and to put a 
eurb upon any disposition that might be 
felt in any quarter, by repealing perma- 
nent taxes, in order to conciliate a popular 
ery that was not worth the breath wasted 
upon it. He would now eall the attention 
of the House to the progress of the ex- 
penditure of the country; which, he ven- 
tured to say, was unexampled in the his- 
tory of the nation. In 1835, the whole 
supply voted amounted to 14,123,0001.; 
the average sum voted in the three years, 
1851, 1852, and 1853 was 20,018,000/.; 
in the year 1854 it had increased to 


38,141,000/.; and in 1855 to 50,067,0002. 
There had been an inerease, in 1855, of 
35,000,000/. as compared with 1835; of 
30,000,0007. as compared with the aver- 
ages of 1851, 1852, and 1853; and of 


,900,0007. as compared with 1854. 
With facts like these before them, would 
their Lordships be justified in making a 
sacrifice of public money to the extent of 
485,0001. a year, being the amount which 
last year, on account of this tax, passed 
into the office of the Inland Revenue, 
His noble Friend (Earl Granville) had as- 
sumed somewhat gratuitously that the loss 
of revenue by the repeal of this tax would 
only be 150,0007, No proof was offered 
in support of this assertion. But the real 
question was not the amount of estimated 
loss, but the certain amount of revenue 
that would be brought into jeopardy. They 
had recently borrowed 16,600,002, partly 
raised on annuity, partly a permanent debt. 
The newspaper stamp, which produced 
4285,0001. represented pretty accurately 
the interest on the permanent debt which 
they had contracted in the course of the 
present year. If they left this amount of 
revenue as it was, they would have had a 
sum arising from the newspaper stamp 
duties eountervailing, as accurately as 
might be, the whole amount of the inter- 
est on the Three per Cent stock which 
they were now called upon to create. He 
contended that it was not well to sacrifice 
& permanent revenue at the moment when 
we were compelled to contract a perma- 
nent debt. He contended that the Bill was 
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uncalled for, and that it was not desired by 
those who were most interested in the ques- 
tion—namely, the newspaper proprietors 
throughout the country. Had the proprie- 
tors of, or those interested in, newspapers, 
ealled upon Parliament to relieve them from 
this tax, because they conceived it to be 
oppressive or injurious to their interests ? 
No such things and he believed that this 
was the only instance in which Parliament 
had been called upon to make a sacrifice of 
public revenue when the parties now paying 
the tax, proposed to be repealed, humbly 
and respectfully entreated the Legislature 
to let them alone. The clamour that had 
been raised for the repeal of the news- 
paper stamp was a clamour got up by a 
few interested persons, and to that clamour 
their Lordships were called upon to yield, 
and to make a saerifice of revenue of nearly 
half a million a year. Perhaps he might 
be eharged with ineonsistency in urging 
this argument. Perhaps it might be said, 
seeing that he had had the honour of re- 
dueing a tax upon newspapers in 1836, 
which was then four-fold the amount of the 
present tax, that he ought not to quarrel 
with the proposition now made. But the 
eases were entirely different ; and he would 
show their Lordships in what important 
principle they differed. In the case in 
which he had proposed his reduction to 1d., 
the tax being excessive led to the most un- 
disguised violation of the law that had ever 
taken place in any eivilised society. The 
duty of 4d. was an extravagant duty, and 
produced a system of smuggling which ex- 
tended over the whole country. This was 
met by a resolute determination on the 
part of the Government to put it down; 
and in one single day, in the office of an 
unlicensed and unstamped newspaper, the 
unfinished impression of a newspaper was 
seized, equal, in point of numbers, to the 
whole of the stamped newspapers issued in 
London on that day. But all such efforts 
were ineffectual. Prosecutions, fines, im- 
prisonments, were alike failures. It was 
felt to be unjust to continue a system 
which gave to those who violated the law 
an advantage over those who obeyed it. 
The unstamped press had all the essentials 
of a vicious press. Under such cireum- 
stances it was thought better to reduce the 
duty, and the parties interested readily 
submitted to a tax of one penny, which - 
they considered a just and reasonable ar- 
rangement, the postal privileges given them 
being deemed fully equivalent to the duty 
of 1d. paid. The reduction of duty anni- 
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hilated the smuggler. In the three years 
before the reduction of duty there were 
163 imprisonments for an evasion of the 
law, but in the three years ending in 1851 
after the reduction, there was not one sin- 
gle imprisonment. As a financial measure 
it had also been successful, because the 
circulation of newspapers had been greatly 
increased by the reduction. In 1833 the 
number of stamps issued was 32,000,000 ; 
in 1854 it was 111,000,000, and the stamp 
duty, though reduced to nearly one-fourth 
of the rate previously paid, now produced 
460,000/., as compared to 533,000/. in 
1833. He thought Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were now gratuitously and unwisely 
calling upon Parliament to forfeit this re- 
venue. He was, however, far from holding 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mainly responsible for this, as an engage- 
ment to reduce the duty had been entered 
into before the right hon. Gentleman’s ac- 
cession to office. Another point deserved 
consideration. There was the question as 
to protecting the property of individuals 
who were engaged in this great commer- 
cial enterprise. In 1836 he had brought 
forward no copyright provision, because 
none was pressed for; but the case was 
wholly different now. In 1836, the penny 
stamp was still left upon all newspapers, 
but the danger now apprehended was piracy 
by parties who were not required to con- 
tribute to the revenue at all; the non- 
existence of piracy while the penny stamp 
was continued was no argument whatever 
against the necessity of obtaining some 
protection under the law as it was propos- 
ed to make it for the benefit of parties who 
expended their capital in what, no doubt, 
was a commercial speculation, but one from 
which all their Lordships profitted, and 
which was productive of the greatest pos- 
sible advantages to the country. If the 
present mode of conductiug their business 
were made unprofitable, it was quite clear 
that the proprietors of a newspaper would 
not persevere in it, and he did not think 
it wise to adopt a course which would have 
any such effect. He had been told that 
the expenditure of the press for intelli- 
gence and foreign correspondence was no 
longer requisite. He might be told that 
a five shilling message could be sent by 
electric telegraph containing all the infor- 
mation that was required; but a great 
deal more than such cheap and simple ar- 
rangements was necessary—there must be 
an intelligent party selected to find the 
information and to communicate it to some 
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person capable of turning it to account; 
if, immediately after publication, valuable 
information was taken from the person who 
had acquired and purchased it, if it were 
then made use of for the benefit of a 
plagiarist by underselling the real author, 
he (Lord Monteagle) did not think that 
was just or defensible. On these grounds, 
but mainly on account of financial conai- 
derations, he thought it inexpedient to re- 
mit this tax, the repeal of which was not 
asked for by any but a small and insigni- 
ficant section of the community. In Scot- 
land, for example, the whole of the news- 
paper proprietors met together, and stated, 
in his judgment most truly, but that which 
the noble Lord who had charge of the Bill 
seemed to think a fallacy—namely, that 
they did not regard the stamp duty on 
newspapers as being in any respect as a 
tax upon knowledge, but rather a return 
for postal privileges; and one of the wit- 
nesses examined before the House of Com- 
mons Committee declared that, if the news- 
paper proprietors throughout England were 
polled, not one out of ten would be in fa- 
vour of the proposed repeal. This, he be- 
lieved, to be perfectly true. The clamour 
raised against this tax was got up on the 
fallacious ground that it was a tax upon 
knowledge, and the friends of education 
were especially invited to assist in its re- 
moval; but he looked upon this argument 
as a vulgar clap-trap. If the 480,0001. 
produced by the stamp duties had been 
spent upon the encouragement of educa- 
tion strictly so called, could any man doubt 
that it would have been more beneficially 
employed? He was opposed to the aboli- 
tion of this tax, because he thought it an 
inopportune moment to do so when they 
were imposing other taxes which pressed 
heavily upon the food of the people, and 
when they were borrowing 16,000,0001. 
to defray the extraordinary expenditure 
of the country, and he was opposed to it 
likewise as most unjustly pressing on the in- 
terests involved and capital now invested in 
the newspaper press of the United Kingdom. 

Viscount CANNING said, that although 
the noble Lord had stated certain objectious 
to the measure, his general sentiments 
were in accordance in many respects with 
his own. The noble Lord had not made 
any allusion to the main ground on which 
he proposed the Bill, which was that the 
law which imposed the tax was no longer 
workable. There was not a single day on 
which the Government would not be called 
upon to take proceedings against some 
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offender. The Government were guilty of 
no laches in this respect; yet they had 
found that they could not carry out the 
law. Nothing was more caleulated to bring 
the law into contempt than to retain on 
the statute book enactments which could 
not be enforced. It was said that there 
had been few petitions from newspaper 
proprietors in favour of this measure. This 
might be true, but it in no way affected 
the justice of the question. It would be 
remembered that not many shipowners 
petitioned for the alteration of the naviga- 
tion laws, nor many farmers for the repeal 
of the corn laws. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly, and committed to a Committee of | 


the whole House Yo-morrow. 


Protest of Lord Monteacie against the Third 
Reading of the Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill. 
“ Dissentient.—Firstly—-Because it is inconsis- 
tent with the most obvious principles of financial 
policy to endanger a permanent annual income 


like that produced by the stamp duty on news- | 


papers, and which nearly amounts to 500,0001., at 
a time when the country is engaged in a formid- 
able war, and when the necessities of the public 
service have rendered it necessary to contract a | 
loan of 16,000,000/. during the present Session. 

“ Secondly—Because the annual amount of re- 
venue thus placed at risk by the ill-advised re- | 
peal of the stamp duty upon newspapers would, 
if retained, have been sufficient to provide for the | 
interest of the permanent debt contracted during 
the present Session, or would have lessened the 
necessity of imposing increased and oppressive 
burdens on the people. 

“ Thirdly—Because the inexpediency of this 
sacrifice of permanent income becomes still more 
apparent at a period like the present, when, in 
addition to the loan contracted, Parliament has 
also been compelled to increase the income tax, 
as well as the duties of Customs and Excise levied 
on articles of the first necessity, diminishing the 
command of the industrious population over the 
comforts and necessaries of life, checking the pro- 
gress of our commercial relations, and restricting 
the foreign markets for our manufactures. 

“ Fourthly—Because such a sacrifice of taxa- 
tion is the less called for when, as in the present 
instance, it is applied to a branch of the revenue 
increasing steadily in amount from year to year, 
and thereby demonstrating that its pressure has 
not acted injuriously to the public interests. 

“ Fifthly—Because the proposed repeal of the 
stamp duty on newspapers, so far from being 
sought for as a relief to the class of newspaper 
proprietors whose interests are primarily involved 
in the question, is, on the contrary, earnestly de- 
precated by them, as being likely to lead (through 
an unjust and unchecked piracy) to the deprecia- 
tion of their capital and the sacrifice of their com- 
mercial interests. 

“ Sixthly—Because no attempt has been made 
by the Legislature, as justice required, to protect 
such parties from these severe anticipated losses, 
which, if they should take place by the redue- 
tion of the just profits of industry (the result of 
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a fraudulent competition), may lessen the mctives 
and the means of newspaper proprietors for pro- 
curing and communicating trustworthy informa- 
tion, thus reacting mischievously upon public and 
private interests by limiting and defeating the 
most useful functions of a free and intelligent 
press. 

“« Seventhly—Because the loss of permanent 
income produced by the present Bill cannot but 
throw obstacles in the way of the future reduc- 
tion of the war taxes on the restoration of peace, 
to which the faith of Parliament stands solemnly 
pledged to the people of the United Kingdom. 

“ MONTEAGLE OF BRANDON,” 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 


—s~ _ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 24, 1855. 


Minurtes.] Pusiic Brtis.—1° Dwellings for La- 
bouring Classes (Ireland). 
2° Grand Juries ; Bills of Lading (No. 2). 
3° Education of Pauper Children ; Brighton In- 
corporation. 


WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that as the noble 
| Lord at the head of the Government had 
stated in the House that negotiations were 
now going on, and were intrusted to ‘our 
ally to a certain extent’””—Austria, and 
-as one of the conditions of peace with 
| Russia related to the state of the Princi- 
palities of Wallachia and Moldavia, he 
wished to know whether it was true that 
the people of the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia had been subjected to 
martial law by the Austrian authorities ; 
and, if so, whether that step had been 
taken with the previous knowledge and 
concurrence of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; also, whether any communications 
had passed on this subject between Her 
Majesty’s Government, or any agents of 
the Government, and the Austrian Govern- 
ment, or any of its agents; and, if so, 
whether the noble Lord had any objection 
to lay such communications on the table of 
the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was informed, in the 
course of the present month, by informa- 
tion coming principally from our consuls in 
those provinces, that the general officer 
commanding the Austrian troops in the 
Principalities had proclaimed martial law, 
Lord Westmorland asked for information 
upon that subject from General Hess at 
Vienna, and the reply he received was 
that the Austrian Government had no in- 
formation on the matter, that they had 
given no instructions for the order in ques- 
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tion, and that they did not know whether 
or not it had been issued. Upon further 
inquiry, Lord Westmorland found that 
General Coronini had issued an order; not 
to the effect of what we commonly under- 
stand as martial law—that is to say, an 
order superseding the law of the country 
in regard to the administration of justice 
generally—but an order whieh applied to 
the troops themselves, and to any petson 
who might be detected in the endeavour to 
induce the troops to desert. The reason 
assigned was that attempts had been made 
to induce desertion, and the Austrian 
general thought that a necessary measure. 
Lord Westmorland inquired of the Aus- 
trian Government whether that edict would 
apply to any foreigners? and he was as- 
sured that it would not apply to any 
foreigners within the Principalities, and 
that if any complaint was made as to a 
foreigner having attempted to induce the 
Austrian troops to desert, a representation 
would be made to the Minister of the 
country to which that foreigner belonged. 
I am not aware that there will be any 
objection to give such extracts from the 
despatches as may serve to explain pre- 
cisely how the matter stands. 


MILITARY EDUCATION—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART inquired of the Under 
Secretary for War whether any programme 
would be laid before the public of the sort 
of military education, practical as well as 
theoretical, to be prescribed for the troops 
in the encampment at Aldershot ; espe- 
cially, whether it will be endeavoured to 
give them instruction in details connected 
with hutting, cooking, food, fire, discovery 
of supplies of water, and other practical 
matters fitted to increase their resources 
and exercise their intelligence as soldiers ? 
Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
militia regiments at Aldershot would have 
the full benefit of the educational system 
in the army. Schools would be established, 
the men would be placed under the eare 
of efficient schoolmasters, while chaplains 
would be appointed to take charge of their 
spiritual instruction. With regard to edu- 
eation of a more practical kind, the first 
object, of course, was to teach the militia 
regiments how to act together in large 
bodies; but he had no doubt that the 
general commanding the camp would give 
all the prominence it deserved to the im- 
— question of teaching the troops 
ow to hut themselves, and the other 


points referred to in the question. 
Viscount Palmerston 
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THE NAVY AND MARINES—QUESTION. 

Apurrat WALCOTT : I must, through 
you, Sir, entreat the indulgence of the 
House to preface the question which I am 
about to submit to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with a few, but to me most 
necessary words. To no pain more acute 
could I render myself liable, than the re- 
flection that, by any expressions of mine, 
1 had justly incurred the suspicion of hold- 
ing the army in consideration and honour 
inferior to that in which I regard my own 
profession. No jealousies exist between 
the branches of the United Service—their 
only rivalry lies in the fervour of their 
mutual desire to promote the success of 
each other. I am influenced by one mo- 
tive, to prevent an irregularity becoming a 
precedent, and to vindicate and confirm 
the position held by usage and prescriptive 
right of the navy. I wish, therefore, to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, why, 
on the late occasion of the distribution of 
the Crimean medals by the Sovereign, or 
by what inadvertence, the navy were dis- 
placed from their prescriptive position in 
front of the army, and the marines from 
their right of precedence of the 50th 
Regiment ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the posi- 
tion of the navy and marines on the occa- 
sion arose from no inadvertence ; but as it 
was the great object of the Admiralty to 
promote the best possible feeling between 
the seamen and marines, it was, therefore, 
thought more convenient and more in ac- 
cordance with the feelings of men who 
had served, fought, and bled together in 
the Crimea, that they should also be 
formed together when receiving the orders 
to which their gallant conduct had en- 
titled them. 


MESSAGES BETWEEN THE TWO 
HOUSES. 

Resolution communicated from the 
Lords on Tuesday last, considered. 

Viscount PALMERSTON moved that 
the House agree to this Resolution; and 
said, it should be understood that the re- 
ception of Messages at the bar of one 
House by the clerk of the other did not 
imply anything beyond the mere formal 
reception of such Messages. 

Mr. DISRAELI cautioned the House 
against agreeing without due consideration 
to this proposition, the effect of which 
would be that they would soon not know 
what business was going on between the 
two Houses. In ail popular ceremonies a 
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certain degree of form and ceremony was 
necessary to be observed, in order that 
business might be conducted in a regular 
manner, and in order that all Members 
should be kept perfectly acquainted with 
what was going on. But if a Resolution 
of this sort were adopted, he was afraid 
that before long complaints would be made 
that things had been done with which this 
House had not been made sufficiently ac- 
quainted. 

Mr. ROEBUOK said, he should attach 
more weight to the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, if any Member 
could tell him that he at any time under- 
stood any Message which was delivered 
from the other House. 

Sin H. WILLOUGHBY asked in what 
manner Messages from the other House 
would be communicated to hon. Members, 
if this Resolution were adopted ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the clerk of 
one House would communicate Messages 
to the elerk of the other House at the 
bar ; and it would then be the duty of the 
elerk receiving the Message to communi- 
cate it at the earliest opportunity, without 
interrupting the public business, to the 
Speaker, by whom it would be made 
known to the House. 

Resolved, That this House doth agree 
with the Lords in the Resolution adopted 
by them respecting the arrangement for 
the transmission of Messages, Bills, and 
Papers from one House to the other 
(namely), 

“ That, in addition to the present practice with 
regard to Messages between the Houses, one of 
the Clerks of either House may be the bearer of 
Messages from the one to the other ; 

“‘ And that Messages so sent be received at the 
Bar by one of the Clerks of the House to which 
they are sent, at any time whilst it is sitting or 
in Committee, without interrupting the Business 
then pfoceeding.” 

Ordered, That Mr. FirzRoy do acquaint 
their Lordships with the said Resolution. 


PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 


Mr. DISRAELI rose, according to no- 
tice, to move the following Resolution— 


“That this House cannot adjourn for the re- 
cess without expressing its dissatisfaction with 
the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government in reference to the 
great question of ce or war; and that, under 
these cireumstances, this House feels it a duty to 
declare that it will continue to give every support 
to Her Majesty in the prosecution of the war, un- 
til Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with her al- 
lies, obtain for this country a safe and honourable 
peace ~ aA 
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and said, in rising—Sir, to move the Re- 
solution which is now in your hands, I 
wish, in the first place, to explain to the 
House the reasons by which I am actu- 
ated in so doing, and the object which I 
have in view. Sir, I have watched for 
some time, as I suppose every Member in 
this House has watched, with interest and 
with deep anxiety, the conduct of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the great ques- 
tion of peace or war during the recent 
Conferences at Vienna, and I have imbibed 
an opinion with respect to the intentions of 
the Government which has filled me with 
distrust. I thought that there was on their 
part language so ambiguous and conduct 
so uncertain that I was led to reflect what 
might be the consequence of circumstances 
which undoubtedly had filled the public 
mind of this country with great disquie- 
tude and great discontent, and which 
certainly demanded the attention and con- 
sideration of every mau who felt that he 
had a responsible duty to perform in 
this House. It was impossible for me, 
entertaining that opinion, vo ask that 
the sentiments of this House should be 
publiely declared on this subject so long 
as negotiations were going on. LEvery- 
body knows that the obvious and irre- 
sistible answer to me would have been— 
‘* Her Majesty’s servants are at this mo- 
ment engaged in confidential communica- 
tions with the representatives of foreign 
Powers, and it would be highly indecorous, 
and might be injurious to the interests of 
Her Majesty’s service, if the criticisms of 
Parliament should interfere with the possi- 
ble result of their labours.”’ Who can for 
a moment deny that such an objection would 
be entirely judicious, and could not for a 
moment be resisted? At last, Sir, after 
some inquiry, and after an unusual period 
of time, the protocols of the negotiations 
were laid on the table of this House, and I 
did anticipate that the Minister, following 
the precedents which, as I think, ought 
to have regulated his conduct, would have 
taken the earliest opportunity of asking the 
opinion of Parliament upon the labours of 
the representative of his Government, and 
would have also taken the same opportunity 
of laying before the House of Commons, 
without, of course, committing himself to 
embarrassing details, but still frankly, pre- 
cisely, and explicitly, what were the inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to the 
great question of peace or war. Well, Sir, 
I more than once invited the First Minister 
to take that course; and I confess that, 
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even to the last, I did believe that he 
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would have reconsidered his first conelu- | 
sion, and that he would have felt that he! 
was doing his duty more satisfactorily to | 
his Sovereign, to Parliament, and to the 


country, if he had pursued the course 
which I had intimated. I did hope that 
the noble Lord would have perceived that 
the public mind was in that state as cer- 
tainly to render it necessary, above all 


things, that the Minister should relieve | 


and enlighten public opinion on subjects 
of such surpassing magnitude, and that 
he would, therefore, have been anxious 
to ask, in the constitutional and custom- 
ary manner, the opinion of Parliament 
on the course and character of the negotia- 
tions which he had sanctioned, and the po- 
liey which he intended to pursue. Well, 
Sir, I was disappointed in that expectation; 
but I was not the only person who was dis- 
appointed ; indeed, I think I may venture 
to say that the House and the country were 
equally disappointed. I think I may ven- 


ture to say that it would have been satis- 
factory to the public, in the present per- 
plexed and somewhat sullen disposition of 
the nation, if, at the conclusion of negotia- 
tions which had been carried on upon our 
part with no usual pomp and ostentation, 


and which had therefore been looked to 
with proportionate interest, I think it would 
have been satisfactory to the people of 
England if the First Minister of the Crown 
had come forward, when these negotia- 
tions had failed, and taken that oppor- 
tunity of fairly expressing the views of 
his administration to Parliament, and have 
given, as I should have hoped, an ex- 
pression of opinion which would have sus- 
tained and reanimated the spirit of the 
eountry. Nothing of this kind, however, 
occurred ; and after some lapse of time I 
hesitated whether I should myself take 
the necessary step, and ultimately shrank 
from doing what I felt to be my duty, 
from what I admit may be a cowardly 
fear of those vulgar imputations which 
are often too influential — imputations 
that a man, when compelled in the exer- 
cise of his duty in this House to do that 
which may in some degree convey a cen- 
sure of the Government, is actuated by 
the most unworthy motives. I declined, I 
am ashamed to say, and more than once 
declined, to take the course that—in the 
position which, with the too great indul- 
gence of my friends, I occupy—I felt was 
my duty. However, a right hon. Gentle- 
man, 2 Member for a great city, a Mem- 


Mr. Disraeli 
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ber of the Privy Council of the Queen, 
thought that this was an occasion which 
could not be allowed to pass unnoticed, 
and therefore he placed on the table of the 
House a Motion for an Address to Her 
Majesty. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Gibson), in- 
stead of the First Minister of the Crown, 
proposed an Address to Her Majesty upon 
the grave question of peace or war. 

hope, if the noble Lord could have serewed 
up his courage to propose an Address to 
His Royal Mistress, that it would not have 
been conceived in the spirit of the Motion 
of the right hon. Member for Manchester ; 
and the great object which I have in view 
to-night is, if I possibly can, to extract, 
among other things, from the Government 
a declaration to that effect. But, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester in giving his notice acted in 
a perfectly Parliamentary manner—in a 
manner quite consistent with his own high 
character and eminent talents ; and I heard 
of that notice with entire satisfaction, be- 
cause I felt that the question would have 
been fairly brought before this House— 
that we should have had an opportunity of 
entering at length into the discussion of 
topics which I am myself soon to treat 
upon—topics which I believe to be of the 
utmost importance to the honour and in- 
terests of this country. And, although I 
could not support that right hon. Gentle- 
man in his Motion, I was grateful to him 
for affording to me and my Friends the 
opportunity of expressing our views upon 
this subject, and for taking a course which 
would have elicited that expression of opi- 
nion which I believe now to be absolutely 
necessary for the country. Sir, I never 
for a moment supposed that that discussion 
would not take place. Is there a Gentle- 
man on either side of the House who 
could for one instant have imagined that 
it would be suppressed? Not the slight- 
est objection was made on the part of the 
Government when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s notice was given. True it is 
that the Member for Manchester had not 
the power of commanding a day in order 
to bring the question before the House; 
but, then, the unquestionable magnitude 
and gravity of the subject to be brought 
under consideration, the anxious feeling of 
the people of this country in regard te it, 
and the sense of propriety which I suppose 
still influences a Queen’s Minister who is 
the leader of the House of Commons, con- 
vinced every one immediately that no pri- 
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vileges of place, no arrangements of public 
business, could for a moment be obstacles 
to appointing a day when that discussion 
should be fairly and fully conducted. Ac- 
cordingly, the noble Lord, with that im- 
pulse which we could only expect on his 
part, at once gave an opportunity for faci- 
litating the discussion, offering to the right 
hon, Gentleman a day; and at last we had 
an address to the Crown, to be moved by 
a Privy Councillor, which raises the whole 
question of peace or war; the day is ap- 
pointed by the Minister; Parliament is 
assembled, this House is more than usually 
full, the entire attention of the nation is 
fixed upon the House of Commons, believ- 
ing that at length, after a dreary interval 
of inglorious lassitude, this assembly was 
about to give some signs of political life and 
Parliamentary duty—when to our great 
surprise, however—to the surprise, I should 
think, of every one who was not in the 
secret, for the secret was well kept—the 
expectation of Parliament, of the country, 
I might almost say of Europe, was baulk- 
ed ; and no possible chance whatever given 
for any discussion taking place upon the 
most momentous transactions that have 
occurred in this country since the Peace 
of 1815, and which, strange to say, 
have not only most deeply engrossed the 
interest, but absorbed the thoughts and 
passions of the people of England. Sir, 
I need not recall to the recollection of the 
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House what happened here on Monday last. 
The seene then enacted was too vivid and 


dramatic to be easily forgotten. A right 
hon. Gentleman suddenly rose, recently the 
colleague, and, I suppose, still the friend 
of the noble Lord, and, whether actuated 
merely by political considerations or by 
more social influences, as some suppose, 
that right hon. Gentleman, referring to 
some papers which have been long lying 
on the table of this House, and which all 
of us have studied, turns to a well-thumbed 
passage, and asks the First Minister of 
the Crown whether, as there slightly inti- 
mated, it be a fact that there is a pos- 
sibility of renewed negotiations taking 
place. I will do the noble Lord the 
justice to say that he showed uncom- 
promising courage on that occasion, for 
he did not condescend to assign the 
slightest ground for our believing any- 
thing of the kind. But nothing seemed to 
satisfy the appetite for suppression which 
characterised the principal conspirators on 
that occasion. Although the noble Lord 
did not give the House or the right hon. 
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querist the slightest ground for fearing 
that the discussion in this House would in- 
terfere with any negotiations whatever, 
another noble Lord—perhaps also influ- 
enced by social feelings, which we all re- 
spect—rose, and, with a naiveté and a 
simplicity that all must have admired, first 
afforded the House the unnecessary infor- 
mation that he had engaged to second the 
Motion of the Member for Manchester, and, 
in the next place; said that really, after the 
question of the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford—not, of course, after the 
answer of the noble Lord—he thought it 
would be totally impossible for him to fulfil 
his promise. Well, Sir, in a very short 
time it was found that we were to have no 
debate on the great question of peace or 
war before the Whitsuntide holidays, which 
were then impending ; and, still influenced, 
Sir, by the convictions which I entertain 
on this subject, believing that the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers with respect 
to this question deserves the utmost sus- 
picion and distrust; and, if not vigilantly 
watched and carefully controlled, may 
lead to consequences most perilous to the 
honour and the interests of this country, 
I felt it my duty to give that notice which 
I shall now, Sir, soon place in your hands. 
That is the simple reason for that notice. 
It is a notice limited to the issue which 
is attempted to be raised by the Resolu- 
tion. If the Motion be one that involves a 
question of confidence or of censure upon 
the Government, let it not be said that 
it has been hastily prepared, or that suffi- 
cient notice has not been afforded to hon, 
Members. The Motion, on my part, has 
arisen from the circumstances of the hour. 
The Gentlemen who sit opposite have had 
the same notice of it as my own friends; 
and I should be ashamed to attempt, on 
such a subject, to take a Minister by 
surprise. In fact, if the House will 
permit me to say it, having no confidence 
in the Government, and feeling that it 
would not be improper to ask the opinion 
of the House on that general question, 
nevertheless, the time alone would deter 
me from giving a notice of so compre- 
hensive a character, because I could not, 
in taking such a course, have given that 
ample and sufficient notice to every Mem- 
ber of this House which, under such cir- 
cumstances, is usual, The present Motion 
has grown out of the peculiar cireum- 
stances which I have described. It is a 
loyal and a legitimate Motion ; it takes no- 
body by surprise, and hon. Gentlemen op- 
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posite were aware of its purport almost as 
soon as those with whom I have the honour 
of acting. 

Now, Sir, having stated my reasons for 
giving this notice, I will now venture to 
attempt to express what I purpose by it. 
I propose, to-night, if possible, to induce 
the House to come to the same conclusion 
to which I have come myself. I think 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the question of peace or 
war has been uncertain and their language 
ambiguous, end, if the House be of my 
opinion, I hope the House will join with 
me in arresting the course of a policy which 
they must feel in this ease to be inju- 
rious to the country. I purpose, if pos- 
sible, to induce them to come to that con- 
clusion. I ask something else—I ask the 
House, when uncertainty is so prevalent, 
when ambiguity of phrase and conduct is 
so rife, that they will, in a manner which 
cannot be mistaken, declare to the country 
that, with regard to this war, their opinions 
have not changed, and that their spirit is 
not daunted; and that, while they disap- 
prove the language and conduct of the 
Government, and are resolved, if they pos- 
sibly can, by the vote of to-night, to de- 
stroy what is the cause of this ambiguous 
language and uncertain conduct, they are 
at the same time ready to carry on this 
war until its great object—a secure and 
honourable peace—be obtained. With these 
views, I shall on this question attempt to- 
night to obtain a clear and precise opinion 
from the House of Commons, and also, if 
possible, though with less hope, from Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Now, Sir, having made these observa- 
tions, with the indulgence of the House, 
on the cattse and object of this proposi- 
tion, let me, before I enter into a severer 
research, advert to an observation made 
by the noble Lord the other night upon 
the manner in which I gave this notice. 
The noble Lord made a good-humoured 
tu quoque—and a tu quoque should always 
be good-humoured, for it has nothing else 
to recommend it—on the parties perform- 
ing, and he intimated to the House, with 
no great refinement of expression, that 
there was some concert between me and 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Lay- 
ard) in bringing forward this motion, be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman relinquished his 
tight to bring forward his motion, to which 
he could prefer a superior claim to mine. 
I beg to say that I had no communication 
with the hon. Member on this subject. I 
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cannot say that if I had met the hon. Gen- 
tleman casually in the lobby I should have 
refrained from having any communication 
with him. He has very often postponed 
the motion of which he has given notice, 
and had I met him I might naturally 
have said—‘‘ I am going to give my no- 
tice, do you really intend to bring forward 
your motion?” But as it happened, I 
did not meet him. I state this because 
I do not want anybody to consider that I 
see any impropriety in my communicating 
with the hon. Member for Aylesbury or 
any one else. So long as I am a Mem- 
ber of this House I hope to maintain that 
frank communication with every Member 
of Parliament which, I trust, has always 
distinguished my conduct. So far as the 
hon. Gentleman is concerned —I have 
known him from childhood, and have al- 
ways had great confidence in his abilities 
and character; his abilities are now Eu- 
ropean in fame, and have justified my 
opinion of them, and whatever the un- 
fortunate cireumstances which have pre- 
judiced many against him in this House, 
which I deplore, and which, so far as he 
is concerned, | disapprove—still, I have no 
doubt that the time will come when, with 
his talents and excellent disposition, he will 
outlive these prejudices, whieh I think, 
and I tell him so frankly, have some fair 
foundation. The hon. Gentleman and the 
House will not, I am sure, misunderstand 
my observations. I should not have stated 
this, unless I had just been informed— 
I hope I am wrong, but I am afraid the 
rumour is authentic—that the hon. Gen- 
tleman intends to vote against my Motion; 
I do not believe, however, that he or any 
one else will vote against it until they 
have heard the debate about to ensue. I 
think the debate is a little too grave and 
important for leaders on either side of the 
table to count noses with accuracy. We 
are going to-night to discuss no common 
subject; we aré going to weigh, seruti- 
nize, and examine the conduct of high 
personages intrusted with most solemn 
duties, and upon whose conduct of those 
duties depends the greatness of this coun- 
try and the happiness and prosperity of 
its people. He would not be a bold man 
ouly—he would be a shameless man— 
who could dare to say before this dis- 
cussion that his name was registered in 
the pocket-book of any party. 

Sir, the circumstances to which I am 
about to call the attention of the House 
will require no great exercise of memory 
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to command. I am not going to ask them 
to go back to the passage of the Pruth, 
or to the declaration of war ; ty criticism 
to-night will be on public trahsactions of 
recent date, though I admit that without 
a previous knowledge of the cireumstances 
which preceded them it would be more diffi- 
cult to fort an accurate and sober judg- 
ment on the subject. My canvas is so small 
that I shall commence with the installation 
in office of the First Minister opposite. 
Glorious epoch for this country ! One ean- 
not but remember the triumphant cheers 
which announced that the crown of Par- 
liamentary laurel encireled that reverend 
brow. There was a Minister at last who 
would vindicate the honour of the eountry ; 
there was a Minister at last who would 
carry on the war like Chatham, and who 
would maintain his principles in this House 
like Pitt; there was a man, backed by 
an enthusiastic people, to redeem a falling 
state! I remember on that occasion, 
when the first fervour was a little past 
—when men began to eease, as it were, 
to feel, and to commence to think — 
that a Member of this House rose in his 
place and asked a significant interrogatory. 
I am sure the House may anticipate the 


sagacious mind that would anticipate the 


fast-dissipating enthusiasm. The Member 
for Cariisle it was who rose and asked that 
question. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
in a moment of thoughtlessness, forgotten 
to leave the Cabinet when Lord Aberdeen 
retired, but it was a moment of amiable 
weakness which we are probably all subject 
to, and which all of us, especially those in 
office, can easily pardon. When the right 
hon. Gentleman took his seat below the 
gang way, and scanned the scene, and threw 
his sagacious eye over the various yet me- 
morable history of those thirty-seven years 
to which he appealed a few nights ago, the 
right hon, Gentleman then naturally re- 
membered that a few years back—a very 
few years back—he had, assisted by the 
eminent lieutenants who are also sitting 
near him, impeached the First Minister of 
the Crown on account of his conduct of 
our foreign affairs. The noble Lord the 
First Minister, if not then a traitor, was, 
at least, a ‘‘firebrand.’’ I well recall that 
memorable Parliamentary contest which 
ended in a triumph for the noble Lord—a 
triumph, I am bound to say, not gained so 
much by the valour and number of his 
legions, as by his own distinguished prow- 
ess. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle, remembering all these 
-things—remembering that his foreign po- 
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liey was the weak point of the noble Lord 
—remembering that on this seore he had 
formerly failed in turning the noble Lord out 
of the Cabinet—a duty reserved for the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) — 
rose in his plaee, and in & House not very 
full nor very attentive, said—~he havin 

just left the Cabinet, and his seat, although 
filled by a not unworthy successor, being 
still warm with his ample presence—that 
he wished to address an inquiry to the 
noble Lord, with whose opinions he must 
at that time have been familiar, and asked 
whether—in the new Government, of which 
he had been himself so recently & Member 
—whether there was to be any change in 
the principles upon whieh the foreign po- 
licy of the new Administration was to be 
condueted — whether the policy recom- 
mended and followed by Lord Aberdeen 
was to be adopted—whether, above all 
things, there was to be any change in the 
terms and conditions which our Plenipoten- 
tiary was to insist upon at the Conference 
of Vienna? The right hon. Gentleman 
must, therefore, have had some suspicion 
upon the subject; but his suspicion was in 
a moment dispelled. The noble Lord rose 
and said, ‘‘ On the contrary, our princi- 
ples are the same; our policy is entirely 
identified with the policy of Lord Aber- 
deen; no difference has been dreamed 
for a moment with regard to the con- 
ditions upon whieh peace is to be sought 
for at the Vienna Conference.’’ The 
right hon. Gentleman said he heard that 
statement with perfect satisfaction, and 
should, under those circumstances, con- 
scientiously refrain from even the appear- 
ance of factious opposition to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. We started with that 
interlude. Strange to say, after a certain 
time, the Plenipotentiary, whose eonduet 
we shall have hereafter to discuss, returns 
frustrated—a Plenipotentiary who repre- 
sented the policy of Lord Aberdeen re- 
turned bootless from the conference; the 
protocols, in due time, were laid upon the 
table—but the noble Lord did not, as I 
have before said, fulfil his duty as Chief 
Minister of the Crown by moving an Ad- 
dress to his Sovereign. Another Gentle- 
man, however, set him thé example, and _ 
a Motion is placed upon the table. That 
Motion, if it meant anything, meant a dis- 
approbation of the conduct of the Pleni- 
potentiary at the conference—it meant 
that the conditions of peace he had in- 
sisted on were unreasonable, and that the 
terms which were proffered ought to have 
been accepted. If it meant anything 
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there is no doubt that it meant that.| Lord that I think may be mainly attri- 
It is derogatory to the high character of | buted—and in his various career his pa- 


the Member for Manchester to suppose 


_triotism may be sustained and rewarded 


that it meant anything else. But what | by the reébdllection—the passion of this 
do the right hon. Gentleman and his two | great country for a decisive struggle with 


right hon. Friends do? They were un- 
derstood to be the chief supporters of the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester. They rose in 
their places and threw their shields over 
the coming conflict; but, unless I am 
much mistaken—and I would not for a 
moment refer to the information unless it 
had been given me in this House, appa- 
rently with high authority, and without 
reserve—that cluster of eloquence and in- 
tellect which had seceded from the Cabinet 
of the noble Lord were prepared to throw 
the lustre of their eloquence, to exercise 
their highest faculties, to make use of their 
finest rhetoric in the attempt to influence 
the opinion of the House in favour of the 
Motion about to be brought forward. What 
is the inference to be drawn from this ? 


Why, that there was some change in the | 


conditions upon which peace was to be 
sought for, and that there was some uncer- 
tainty in the conduct for which the First 
Minister had given a pledge to the right hon. 
Baronet; because, if the noble Lord had 
acted upon the pledge he had given to the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
instructions with which the Plenipotentiary 
was to be provided, and if the Plenipoten- 


instructions into effect, how could the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends justify to 
themselves their support of a Motion which 


Lord’s conduct, and to declare that the 
conditions of peace upon which Govern- 
ment had insisted ought not to have been 
urged? The inquiry was made by the 
right hon. Baronet upon the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1855; and this leads me back for 
a moment to the unsuccessful Plenipoten- 
tiary, to the critical period when that 
noble individual was appointed to office ; 
for, upon that appointment, and upon the 
conduct of the noble Lord at Vienna, much 
depends. The appointment of the Pleni- 
potentiary did not at the first blush appear 
to be a happy one. The noble Lord the 
Member for London is so distinguished that 
I find it difficult to fix upon any subject 
or upon any part of his life in which he 
has not rendered himself remarkable ; but 
I know nothing by which the noble Lord 
has been more distinguished of late than by 
his denunciations of the power and the 
ambition of Russia. It is to the noble 
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the colossal energies of the Russian em- 
pire. The noble Lord, then occupying an 
eminent post—one more eminent, I am 
sorry to say, than that which he now oc- 
cupies—addressed, as the leader of the 
House of Commons, not only fervid, but 
inflammatory, harangues to the Parliament 
and people of England, the object of which 
was to show that war with Russia was the 
duty of the country, and that it ought to 
be carried on in no hesitating spirit, but 
ought to be undertaken by us with a deter- 
mination of realising considerable results. 
The noble Lord then said— 


“The British Ministry and nation would be 
the most silly of mortals if they were to sign an 
insecure peace, which would leave it to the 
public enemy to bide his time, until, by the dis- 
sensions of the other Powers—until, by the weak- 
ness of some of those Powers—he should find a 
better opportunity of accomplishing his design,” 


|[Cheers.] If you cheer that, you will 


cheer still more at what I am about to 
read. The noble Lord said, a little later :— 


‘*The power and ambition of Russia are dan- 
gerous to Europe’s independence, and incompati- 
ble with Europe’s future security ; therefore no 
insufficient, no insecure peace is to be made, and 
England cannot lay down arms until material 


| guarantees are obtained, which, reducing Russia’s 


tiary had ably and completely carried these | 


power to proportions innocuous to the general 
liberty, will afford perfect security for the future.” 


That is a brave spirit. When the noble 


| Lord goes to war, he knows what he is 
was to challenge the propriety of the noble | 


going to war about ; he wants to reduce 
the proportions of the Russian Empire; 
he wants material guarantees for peace. 
These are designs which some may think 
rash, but which all must at least respect 
as great. I am obliged to refer to these 
circumstances in order to show the charac- 
ter and the antecedents of the noble Lord 
who was appointed our Plenipotentiary to 
obtain peace. It was a happy choice. 
The noble Lord, having frightened the 
country—I should not say the country, 
for it was then ready for anything—but 
having frightened the diplomacy of Europe 
with those announcements that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were going to reduce the 
proportions of the Russian Empire, and 
were going to commence a war which was 
not to terminate until we obtained mate- 
rial guarantees for peace, naturally called 
up in the other House of Parliament an- 
other noble Lord, whom, although living, 
I think I may venture to call illustrious. 
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Thus it was that Lord Lyndhurst, no ad- 
vocate of a craven policy—Lord Lyndhurst, 
who in a green old age has shown a manly 
vigour in vindicating the high character 
of his country—Lord Lyndhurst, who, al- 
though an orator and a patriot, is still a 
lawyer and a Statesman—asked this ques- 
tion ; he demanded an explanation as to 
the consistency of such statements as re- 
ducing the proportions of the Russian 
Empire and taking material guarantees, 
with the protecol of the 5th of December, 
1853, to which France and England were 
signataries, which stated— 

‘«The present war cannot in any case lead 
to territorial diminutions or modifications of the 
Russian Empire.” 

What happened then? I would not refer 
to Lord Clarendon if he were not still 
Secretary of State—for I shall endeavour, 
as much as I can, not to touch upon the 
policy of the illustrious corpses of the 
Aberdeen Administration —I will refer 
only to existing and responsible Ministers, 
although it is not to be supposed that any 
man who is a Secretary of State now would 
do anything so mean and pitiful as to say 
that he was not responsible for the deeds 
of the defunct Administration. Well, 
what did Lord Clarendon say? Lord 
Clarendon last year was indignant at this 
inqu.ry of Lord Lyndhurst. He said that 
the language quoted by the noble and 
learned Lord might be the will of Austria 
and of Prussia, but it was not the will of 
England and of France. This was towards 
the end of the Session; and, therefore, 
notwithstanding even the protocol signed 
by France and England, which declared 
that, whatever the result of the war might 
be, the territory of Russia should not be 
diminished in extent, the English Govern- 
ment, by the head of its diplomacy, the 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
stated in the highest House of Parliament 
that England would not be influenced or con- 
trolled by the protocol that they had signed. 

Well, Sir, I have shown that the noble 
Lord who was selected for a Plenipoten- 
tiary to obtain peace was unquestionably 
an advocate of war, and of war on a great 
scale. It is of infinite importance, when 
we have to investigate the conduct of the 
noble Lord at this emergency, that we 
should clearly comprehend what were the 
antecedents of the noble Lord and his 
qualifications for the office that I think 
he rashly undertook. The House will re- 
member that it is only forty-eight hours 
since the First Minister of the Crown said 
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that, although these negotiations had been 
unsuccessful, they had been conducted with 
consummate ability. The noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) nods his head. I accept 
that ceremony as if the noble Lord threw 
down his glove, and I call upon the House 
of Commons, without respect to party, to 
give a verdict upon the conduct of our 
Plenipotentiary at Vienna. Do not let 
it be said that I am making comments 
upon the conduct of the noble Lord be- 
cause I am a member of a different politi- 
cal party, and that this is a party move. 
If I show that the noble Lord was incom- 
petent for the office that he fatally accept- 
ed—if I show that his conduct at those 
Conferences led to consequences prejudicial 
to the public weal, it is my duty to bring 
these things forward. It was not enough 
that the noble Lord made the speech to 
which I have referred, but he the Pleni- 
potentiary of peace, distinguished him- 
self in this House by the high tone he 
assumed with regard to Russia and the 
rulers of Russia, and, although then the 
First Minister of State in this House, he 
did not hesitate to denounce the conduct 
of the Emperor and his Minister as false 
and fraudulent. The noble Lord did more. 
As the Session advanced—as the noble 
Lord’s blood grew more warm, in a moment 
of excitement (it was in the month of July) 
—the noble Lord revealed the secret policy 
of the profound Cabinet of which he was a 
member to the House of Commons, and 
we then obtained the authoritative informa- 
tion that war was to be carried on and 
peace obtained in no less a manner than 
by the conquest of provinces and the de- 
struction of that stronghold that threw its 
frowning shadows over the waters of the 
Black Sea. The noble Lord made an 
explanation afterwards of the words he 
used; but, as has been well observed— 
* Apologies only account for that which 
they do not alter.” When the noble 
Lord thus announced the invasion of the 
Crimea and the destruction of Sebastopol, 
I, for one, said, that I had listened to that 
statement with dismay. These were the 
qualifications of the Plenipotentiary of 
peace whose selection did so much credit 
to the judgment of the First Minister, who, 
called to power by the enthusiasm of the 
people, and determined to put the right 
man in the right place, sends a Minister to 
negotiate peace who had proclaimed an in- 
ternecine war. But these were not all the 
qualifications of the noble Lord. It was 
not enough that he had distinguished him- 
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self by addressing inflammatory haranguee 
to the House of Commons. It was not 
enough that he had denounced the conduct 
of the Emperor of Russia and his Ministers 
as false and fraudulent. It was not enough 
that, in a Moment of outrageous and fatal 
indiscretion, he revealed, as one might say, 
the coming disasters of his country. The 
noble Lord signalised himself by another 
exploit before he went to make peace for 
his country. The noble Lord destroyed a 
Cabinet. He tripped up the Prime Minister 
because he was not earnest enough in pro- 
secuting the war. These were the antece- 
dents, these the qualifications of the Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to whom was consigned 
the fulfilment of the most important duties 
that have ever been delegated to a subject 
of the Crown since the great Congress of 
Vienna. This was the dove sent out to 
the troubled waters of Europe. It has 
been said of the noble Lord—I think very 
unjustly—by a high, although anonymous, 
authority—that the noble Lord was not 
calculated for the post of Plenipotentiary ; 
in the first place, because he was not an 
eminent diplomatist; and, secondly, be- 
eause he did not take that leading position 
at the moment in this country which might 
have compensated for his want of diplo- 
matie experience in the opinion of the 
Russian Court. That was, I think, un- 
just, beeause I shall show that the noble 
Lord has had a great, though not length- 
ened experience of diplomatic affairs. He 
was once at the head of the diplomatic 
body of this — and in that eapacity 
performed feats of no mean charaeter, 
which greatly influenced subsequent events, 
and are at this moment influencing the 
fortunes of this country; and, although it 
is quite true that, having held this office, 
when the noble Lord was called upon by 
his Sovereign to form a Government, he 
eould only find one Gentleman to serve 
under him—and, strange to say, that Gen- 
tleman the present First Minister—and 
although the noble Lord, with his great 
position, and with all his genius, which I 
admire, finds himself in the disagreeable 
predicament of twice filling a subordinate 
osition in two Administrations which are 
hig Administrations, still that noble 
Lord is the leader of the great Whig 
party—that small company of great fami- 
lies who ever rule this country, when in 
power, in- defiance of our free aristo- 
eratic settlement by the principles of an 
oligarchy masked in the language of a 
democracy—and therefore the noble Lord, 
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whatever office he may fill, will always be 
a very considerable man. Let me, then, 
eall the attention of the House to a great 
event in the career of the noble Lord—the 
key-note of the transactions which oc- 
eurred when the noble Lord was chief of 
the diplomacy of the country. The noble 
Lord was Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs during a brief period in the year 
1853—two or three months; but, though 
the period was brief, the most important 
communications which have ever been 
made to this country, at any period of its 
history, were made when the noble Lord 
was Secretary of State. Upon the noble 
Lord fell the responsibility of deciding the 
course of England when vast events were 
near us, when a dark destiny was impend- 
ing over Europe, and when the conduet of 
the English Ministry might have averted 
that fate and the consequences of a great 
conflict. A whisper was heard, a rumour 
was spread, that secret communications of a 
very different character from those which 
were laid on the table of this House had 
taken place between the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburg and the English Government. 
They were denied, not by the Government, 
but by those who seemed to have authority 
to deny them. I extorted myself from the 
noble Lord the Seeretary of State in this 
House the admission that those documents 
existed. Such was the feeling of Parlia- 
ment and of the country—though [ admit 
I cannot justify the conduct of any Govern- 
ment in producing those ae eg were 
produeed ; they are on the table; they are 
among the most precious records of the 
most important events in the history of 
the age; and there we learnt, from the 
lips, as it were, of the late Emperor of 
Russia himself, his resolution to accom- 
plish the partition of Turkey; and that 
partition was to be accomplished mainly by 
assuming rights of a protectorate over the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, which, in 
the last despatch of the Russian Minister, 
we hear, as a protectorate, never existed. 
What was the conduct of the noble Lord 
the chief of the diplomacy of England un- 
der those circumstances? Observe well 
this important phase of these transactions, 
and you will find, as I will show you, the 
key-note of disaster-—you will find it the 
eause of the failure in the recent negoti- 
ations, and the probable cause of great 
difficulties and dangers to this country. 
The noble Lord, after ample time, wrote 
a secret and confidential despatch to Sir 
George Hamilton Seymour upon the pro- 
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positions of the Emperor of Russia, and 
upon the general tenour of the confidential 
communications which were then taking 
place. I must invite the attention of the 
First Minister, who admires the ability of 
his Colleague so much, to these remarks. 
The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) wrote a 
despateh which was much admired when it 
first appeared. The despatch was partly 
historical and partly diplomatic. The 
noble Lord was of opinion that the Sultan 
was not in the same state as the Spanish 
king in the time of Louis XIV., or the 
last of the Medici. Certainly those Sove- 
reigns had no children, and the Sultan has 
as many wives as the wisest monarch, and 
so many children that he is obliged to 
marry them to his Ministers. With all 
this historical display which, while unac- 
companied by anything injurious, reflects 
great honour upon the country producing 
such a statesman, the noble Lord pro- 
ceeded— 


“To these cautions Her Majesty’s Government 
wish to add, that in their view it is essential that 
the Sultan should be advised to treat his Christian 
subjeets in conformity with the principles of equity 
and religious freedom which preyail generally 
among the enlightened nations of Europe. The 
more the Turkish Goyernment adopts the rules 
of impartial law and equal administration, the 
less will the Emperor of Russia find it necessar 
to apply that exceptional protection which His 
Imperial Majesty has found so burdensome and 
inconvenient, though, no doubt, prescribed by 
duty and sanctioned by treaty.” 


Not to taurt the noble Lord with an error 
(though probably the most gross error ever 
made by a Secretary of State)—not to 
twit the noble Lord with a fatal admission 
(for every one gets into a scrape sometimes, 
and we, who are a popular assembly, know 
that duties press so upon public men which 
they can only half fulfil, that all some- 
times make mistakes, though a Secretary 
of State who in a secret and confidential 
despatch makes a mistake is less entitled 
to the charity of men than mere indi- 
viduals)—I will remind the House that I 
called attention, when that despatch was 
so much admired, to this fatal admission. 
The noble Lord never made the slightest 
answer. He could not make any answer, 
and I should never have brought it forward 
again but for the remarkable reason I am 
about to place before the House, and which 
the House will in a moment see is exer- 
cising a fatal influence on this country. 
The mistake of the noble Lord was to 
acknowledge the protectorate of Russia 
over the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
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which Count Nesselrode has just told us 
does not exist; and not only to acknow- 
ledge but to tell us ‘its exercise is pre- 
seribed by duty and sanctioned by treaty.” 
When the noble Lord told the House some 
time ago that everybody knew what the 
‘Four Points’’ were, I took an opportu- 
nity of saying I, for one, did not knew 
what the ‘* Four Points’’ were. Up to 
the moment the protocols were placed on 
the table we never had a formal and 
authentic statement of what the ‘ Four 
Points’’ were ; but at last the papers were 
laid on the table, and the “ Four Points ”’ 
are now in the hands of the Parliament of 
England, of those hon. Gentlemen who 
will sanction or oppose the Resolution 
which I am about to submit. Here we 
have, at last the ‘“‘ Four Points,’’ and I 
beg you to turn to the fourth point, bear- 
ing in mind the noble Lord’s famous his- 
torical despatch, and the interpretation 
which he put upon the treaties of Kain- 
ardji and others, acknowledging a protec- 
torate, and declaring its exercise to be not 
only legal but obligatory, What do we 
see in the fourth article of the Conference 
of Vienna? Remember, this article has 
been produced by the prolonged thought, 
the deep meditation, the unrivalled learn- 
ing of the greatest statesmen of Europe. 
Here is the summary of what they believe 
to be the cause of the most important 
event of the present day— 

* Russia, in renouncing the pretension to take 
under an official protectorate the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan of the Oriental ritual, equally 
renounces, as a natural consequence, the revival 
of any of the articles of her former treaties, and 
especially of the Treaty of Koutchouk-Kajnardji, 
the erroneous interpretation of which has been 
the principal cause of the present war.” 

By whom was that erroneous interpreta- 
tion made? Was it by the noble Lord, or 
by the Emperor of Russia? If by the 
Emperor of Russia, it was assented to by 
the Minister of England. What right 
have we to interfere in this quarrel, when 
the united wisdom of all these statesmen 
has found out that ‘‘ the erroneous inter- 
pretation of the Treaty of Kainardji has 
been the principal cause of the war ’’— 
and the erroneous interpreter is sitting 
before me. And the very statesman who 
lashed on the passions of this country to 
war, when we had a springtide of national 
feeling in our favour which might have 
been directed to great ends, is sent by 
the First Minister, as Plenipotentiary of 
peace to the Conference of Vienna? But 
we are only at the commencement of 
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missions, the disgraceful demeanour of mission of his life as much as his mission 
that noble Lord who displayed, we are | to Vienna—threw in a word with regard 
told, consummate ability, though unsuc-|to the representative Government for the 
cessful. Why did you not give us an | Principalities, and, I believe, even hinted at 


opportunity of examining the conduct of , something like a new Reform Bill for those 


your unsuccessful Plenipotentiary ? 
did you not move an Address to the 
Crown congratulating Her Majesty on 
the admirable manner in which the ne- 
gotiations have been carried on, while at 
the same time expressing a determina- 
tion to prosecute the war with vigour ? 
I am not at all surprised that you have 
avoided discussion. There have been be- 
fore now unsuccessful negotiations and 
unsuccessful negotiators ; but it is equally 
true that Ministers have been overthrown 
and branded by the verdict of an indignant 
Parliament for having acted and for having 
spoken in a manner similar to that which 
has been done and said by the noble 
Lord. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty laughs ; it is 
not the first time I have been met with a 
laugh by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
is a merry soul, but if he can answer what 
I am saying let him do so. The noble 
Lord arrived at Vienna early in March, 
and the first conference, I think, was 
held on the 15th of March. At first 
everything went on swimmingly, and sub- 
jects were discussed and settled about 
which in reality no difference of opinion 
existed, and thus an admirable oppor- 
tunity was afforded to the Russian en- 
voys of making conciliatory sacrifices. 
The conferences went on from the 15th 
of March to the 26th of that month, 
and then commenced the real business. 
Five or six meetings of the conference 
had taken place, at which, as I have said, 
nothing of the slightest importance was 
settled—in fact, all that was settled might 
have been settled just as well by the post. 
There was no controversy about the first 
or second point, but, at last, on the 26th 
of March the real difficulty arose; then 
was made apparent the real reason why 
the noble Lord was sent to take part in the 
conferences. Then came the discussion 
of the third point, and then it was that 
the noble Lord was expected, among others, 
to obtain the admission of the Turkish 
empire into the European confederation, 
and to decide upon the manner in which 
the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea should cease to exist. Then com- 


menced the real business of the confer- 
ence; but the noble Lord before he touch- 
Mr. Disraeli 





Why | countries. Prince Gortchakoff smiled, and 


naturally replied that that was not exactly 
the point they had met to settle; and he 
hinted that a new Reform Bill for the Da- 
| nubian Principalities might be postponed, 
|as a new Reform Bill for a more important 
place had been postponed, and that it 
might be as well to get on a little with the 
real business of the meeting. Te noble 
Lord then rose and made the following 
| unprecedented declaration, in reference to 
|@ very commonplace statement of Prince 
Gortchakoff at the commencement of ne- 
gotiations, and which was not referred to 
while the conference was engaged on those 
articles which produced no controversy— 

“Lord John Russell, recalling the declaration 
made by Prince Gortchakoff at the opening of 
negotiations, that he would consent to no con- 
dition incompatible with the honour of Russia, 
maintained, that, in the eyes of England and of 
her Allies, the best and only admissible conditions 
of peace would be those which, being the most in 
harmony with the honour of Russia, should, at 
the same time, be sufficient for the security of 
Europe, and for preventing a return of complica- 
tions such as that the settlement of which is now 
in question.” 


Let us see to what that admission led. 
The noble Lord states that, in the eyes 
of Europe and the allies, the only ad- 
missible conditions of peace were those 
most in harmony with the honour of Rus- 
sia. What, 1 want to know, had the 
noble Lord to do with the honour of Rus- 
sia? I apprehend that the noble Lord 
was not sent to Vienna to take care of the 
honour of Russia. No, Sir, the noble Lord 
was sent to Vienna to take care of the 
honour of England. What happened under 
these circumstances? At that time—I 
am stating what I admit does not appear 
formally in the protocols, but I am stating 
what no weil-informed person will for one 
moment contradict, and which is matter of 
general notoriety—at that time there di. 
exist an understanding to which Russia 
was not, I believe, bound by any formal 
instrument, but still an understanding did 
exist that the Russian Plenipotentiaries, 
Prince Gortchakoff and M. de Titoff, 
should take the initiative, and offer a 
plan which might lead to a satisfactory 
solution of the question how the prepon- 
derance of the power of Russia in the 
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Black Sea might be made to cease. I do 
not think the noble Lord will deny that, 
although the Russian Ministers were not 
bound by the understanding, still their 
feeling had been felt upon the subject, and 
it was clearly understood that they should 
take the initiative, and propose some plan 
which they believed would afford a satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty—the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea. 
No sooner, however, had the noble Lord 
made the declaration that, in the eyes of 
Europe and of the Allies, the best, and 
indeed, only admissible terms of peace 
were those ‘‘ which should be most in' 
harmony with the honour and dignity of | 
Russia,’ than— 

“ Prince Gortchakoff, while congratulating him- 
self on the conciliatory disposition with which this | 
question had been hitherto touched upon in | 
Conference, said that he was prepared to discuss 
the means of execution which should be proposed 
by the Plenipotentiaries, but that he did not con- 
sider himself in a position in which he ought to 
take the initiative on this subject.” | 
{[Lorp Jonny Roussett: As Count Buol | 
had suggested.] [Mr. Disraztt: I did| 
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allies, the best and only admissible condi- 
tions of peace were those most in har- 
mony with the honour of Russia—that 
Prince Gortchakoff received his instrue- 
tions from St. Petersburg. What were 
those instructions, or, rather, what was the 
result of them? On the 17th of April 
Prince Gortchakoff at the conference of 
that date said— 

“That his Court, though fully appreciating ti 
reasons which had prompted the members of the 
Conference to surrender to the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg the initiative of the proposals respect- 
ing the third point, did not feel it incumbent on 
itself to take advantage of the initiative which 
had been offered to it.” 


And must now beg the allies to take the 
initiative, feeling of course confident that 
what the allies had laid down by the mouth 
of the noble Lord, ‘that the best and 
only admissible conditions of peace would 
be those which were in harmony with the 
honour of Russia,’’ must be conceived in a 
spirit much more agreeable to Russia than 
Russia herself could possibly devise. Is 
there a doubt about it? To prove that 


| such was the case, let me refer to the recent 


not say ‘‘as the noble Lord had suggest-! gi-cular note of Count Nesselrode, and let 


ed ;”’ I would not misrepresent the noble |me see how that most experienced of liv- 
Lord, ne ony ble oe — the ” differ. ing Statesmen treats this subject. That 
tion of the noble Lord makes any di €r- | Statesman has produced a diplomatic paper 
ence in my argument is entirely mistaken. ] , of great ability, in which he takes a sur- 








“ As Count Buol had suggested. Appreciating | 
at the same time the sentiments of courtesy and 
conciliation which, according to the unanimous 
language he had just heard, seemed to have in- 
spired this proposition, he declared himself ready 
to take it ad referendum reserving to himself to 
make known to the Conference the answer which 
he should receive from his Court.” 


M. de Titoff spoke to a similar purport. 
Aarif Effendi, however, who appears to 
have been the only man of sense pre- 
sent. 

“While declaring that he was not authorised 
to take the initiative in propositions relating to 
the third point, expressed a hope that his Govern- 





ment would accede to those which the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of France and of Great Britain have 
reserved to themselves to make on this subject.” | 
Instead of taking the initiative, Prince | 
Gortchakoff immediately referred to his | 
Court, using those bland expressions which, 
of course, induced the Minister of England 
and the other Ministers to believe that he 
was only going to refer to his Court for 
fresh powers to make those proposals which 
it was expected he would make. Well, 


Sir, delay after delay occurred, and it was 
not until the 17th of April—the admission 
of the noble Lord having been made on the 
26th of March that, in the eyes of the 
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vey of the transactions at the Vienna Con- 
ferences, and examines with critical eye the 
conduct of European Statesmen; and on 
whose conduct did he fix? Upon that of 
the English Minister, and more especially 
upon the fatal admission of the 26th of 
March. Count Nesselrode refers to what he 
terms la définition fort remarquable of the 
noble Lord which was to serve as a solution 
of the problem, and in that circular note 
he says :— 

“Lord John Russell, recalling the declaration 


made at the opening of the negotiation by Prince 
Gortchakoff, that he would consent to no condi- 


; tion incompatible with the honour of Russia, 


maintained that, in the eyes of England and her 
allies, the best and only admissible conditions of 
peace would be those which, being the most in 

harmony with the honour of Russia, should at the 

same time be sufficient for the security of Europe, 

and for preventing a return of complications such 

as that the settlement of which is now in question. 

After this declaration, made formally in the Con- 

ference of the 26th of March, Lord John Russell 

cannot be surprised that the propositions made 

on the 19th of April were not judged by the Im- 

perial Cabinet as ‘the best and only admissible 

ones,’ to quote the words of the English Plenipo-~ 
tentiary.” 


And what were the propositions made by 
the noble Lord? I have already told the 
2K 
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House of great feats of history and diplo- | 
macy in connexion with that celebrated 
despatch to which I have already referred, 
and here the noble Lord fully sustains the 
character and position he had exhibited in 
connexion with that famous despatch at 
the commencement of the proceedings. He 
made as fatal an admission as he had made | 
in his despatch respecting the protectorate, 
and the noble Lord supported his position 
by a historical illustration equally infelici- 
tous, but much more insulting. Here is | 
the noble Lord uselessly going out of his 
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require all the patriotism of this House 
and the high spirit of this country to ex- 
trieate it. The noble Lord himself con- 
fessed that the admission he had made 
was the cause of the rupture of the nego- 
tiations. That is actually the admission 
of the noble Lord at the time when he 
professes his regret at Russia not taking 
On the 17th of April, after 


have referred had been repudiated by 
Prince Gortchako#, he himself adds— 


“Since the Court of Russia has declined to 





way to announce that the best and only | take the initiative on this subject, the chances of 
possible conditions of peace, in the opinion , success attending the negotiations for peace ap- 
of England, were those most compatible | peated in his eyes much diminished. 

with the honour of Russia, and at the same | It was, therefore, in consequence of the 
time sufficient for the seeurity of Europe. | noble Lord’s conduct, by his own avowal, 
Having made that admission, the noble that the chances of peace were much 
Lord proceeds, on the 17th of April, to do | diminished. I say, therefore, that the no- 
—what ? To propose the most humiliating | ble Lord has placed the possibility of peace 
condition that could be made to any Go-| by negotiation almost out of the question 
vernment, and that humiliating condition | by his conduct at the conferences at Vi- 


he supported by a precedent which appears | 
to me the most unhappy that could possibly 
have been brought forward. The noble Lord 
appeals to the treaty of Utretcht and the 
destruction of the fortifications of Dunkirk. 
Now, under what circumstances were the 
treaty of Utretcht and the negotiations 
for the destruction of the fortifications | 
of Dunkirk made? After a series of | 
splendid victories achieved by the arms of 
Marlborough and Eugene—after a series 
of the most humiliating reverses on the 
part of a once great King—at the end of 
a long reign, when her resources were ex- 
hausted, France—high-spirited France— 
submitted to the greatest humiliation that 
her history records. And this is the pre- 
eedent which is produced by the noble 
Lord, who commences with an admission 
which makes the honour of Russia an 
essential qualification in any conditions of 
peace that may be made. I ask again, 
who made the noble Lord the judge of the 
honour of Russia? What business had he 
to think of the honour of Russia? The 
noble Lord bad to think of the honour and 
interests of his own country; and surely 
Prince Gortchakoff and M. de Titoff were 
capable enough of attending to the honour 
of Russia. The admission made by the 
noble Lord was the real cause of these 
conferences being broken off. That I con- 
sider a very minor evil, aceording to my 
view of the nature and character of the 
conferences; but that admission — was 
such as may embarrass this country, and 
involve it in a position from which it will 
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enna. The noble Lord allowed the Con- 
ference for a considerable period to waste 
its energies in settling matters which re- 
quired no arrangement; and when Russia 
had the appearance of conciliating public 
opinion by apparently considerable conees- 
sions about nothing at all—when he had 
placed Russia in a position to obtain the 
favourable opinion of the Congress, the 
noble Lord then came to the point, and so 
managed the conference that it appears 
that, because Russia would not consent to 
one single point, we had, in fact, been 
deprived of that peace which otherwise 
might have been attained. What a han- 
dle does the noble Lord give to any Peace 
Society or to any doubtful ally when he 
allows Russia to say, “‘ Here are twenty 
points which we concede, and the only one 
point we insisted on is not conceded by 
England, so that the horrors of war are in 
consequence to continue.” And what is 
that one point? The English Minister 
proposes that Russia shall consent to that 
which must, in his opinion, be a most hu- 
wiliating act, because he illustrates it by 
a reference to the most humiliating occur- 
rence in the history of France. Is the 
noble Lord justified in visiting Russia with 
this humiliation after he has laid it down 
as a principle of negotiation that she ‘is 
not to be humiliated ?”’ I say, then, that 
the third point, according to all rules of 
diplomacy, inasmuch as it contained the 
real business of the question, ought to 
have been taken first. If the negotiators 
had met and said, ** We all know that the 
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difficulty is on the third point; let us solve 
that difficulty, and, if we solve it, all the 
rest is plain sailing,’’ that would have been 
a wise and intelligible proceeding. But 
you carried on your negotiations day after 
day with dissimulating courtesy, and be- 
cause you put off to the last the real busi- 
ness, that dissimulating courtesy becomes 
a source of increased irritation. Under 
these circumstances I cannot look at the 
conduct of the noble Lord, as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary at Vienna, with 
that satisfaction with which it has been 
spoken of by the First Minister. I think 
I have shown to the House some reason to 
hesitate before they agree that the noble 
Lord has shown great ability in these 
negotiations. I think the noble Lord, 
instead of showing great ability in the 
conduct of these negotiations, has com- 
mitted every blunder which a negotiator 
could possibly accomplish. I think he 
made fatal admissions at the commence- 
ment, and that he had recourse to danger- 
ous illustrations to support his position. I 
think he dealt with the wrong part of his 
material first, and that he has so managed 
the really important element that, so far 
as negotiation is concerned, it is my solemn 
opinion diplomacy ean no longer solve the 
knot. The noble Lord has proceeded in 
these Conferences at Vienna in the same 
manner in which he proceeded as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, with refe- 
rence to the confidential communications 
of Russia. He met them by a diplomatic 
and historical move conjoined, and, guided 
by history he has made a diplomatic mis- 
take. 

Sir, at last the protocols so anxiously 
looked for and so long sought were laid on 
the table. The First Minister declines to 
address the Queen. We read those pro- 
tocols; and the language of the Pleni- 
potentiary seemed to be as ambiguous as 
his conduct was uncertain in the conduct 
of the negotiations, for exactly opposite 
conclusions were drawn by different parties 
in the House. The Member for Man- 
chester says, the negotiations authorised 
peace. That is also the opinion of the 
Member for Carlisle, and his Friends. 
Another party thinks they necessarily 
conclude in war. We are, therefore, ex- 
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tremely anxious tu obtain the opinion of 
the Ministry upon the question, so that the 
country, in a state of great perplexity and 
some discontent, may be guided in their 
opinion by Her Majesty’s Government. 
What is the position of the country ? 


Is 
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there to be peace, or is there to be war? 
Do you wish there should be peace, or that 
there should be war? On what condi- 
tions do you wish to have peace? In 
what spirit are you going to carry on 
war? We do not ask the noble Lord to 
let us know the precise and actual condi- 
tions on which peace ought to be obtained, 
as the noble Lord the other night, with his 
usual happy power of perversion, seemed 
to represent, no man is so silly as to en- 
tertain such an idea. We know well that 
we must trust to the diseretion of the Go- 
vernment in such matters, and especially as 
we are connected with an ally whom we love 
and respect. But what we want from Her 
Majesty’s Ministers is some general, though 
explicit, statement as to our position; and 
it is my object to-night to obtain it. It 
is my object to do more than that—it is 
my object to show what is the cause of 
this perplexity—to show Her Majesty's 
Ministers how ambiguous has been their 
language, and how much more ambiguous 
has been the conduct of their negotiations, 
in first stating the honour of Russia to be 
an element in the conditions of peace, and 
then in proposing conditions of peace which 
the strongest advocates of war could not 
suppose, in the present position of affairs, 
Russia would accept. Is not that ambi- 
guity of language and uncertainty of con- 
duct? Ifthe noble Lord was sincere when 
he said that, above all, the honour of Rus- 
sia was to be one of the principal elements 
in the conditions of peace, his language, in 
my opinion, was feeble and incautious. If 
the noble Lord was not sincere, and did 
not mean what he said, then I think his 
language is liable to the charge impliedly 
made against it by Count Nesselrode— 
that of duplicity. The noble Lord must 
choose between these two qualities. 

Well, the protocols being here, the First 
Minister of the Crown not fulfilling his 
duty by moving an Address to the Sove- 
reign in respect to them ; and a right hon. 
Gentleman who attempts to do that giving 
notice of a Motion, which is suppressed, 
we, the Members of this House, endea- 
vour to extract some opinion from the Go- 
vernment; and what is the answer we 
receive? I am told that there has been 
no ambiguity of language and no uncer- 
tainty of conduct. Now, this is a grave 
question, and we must fully and completely 
enter into it. Therefore, let me call the 
attention of the House to the words of the 
First Minister of the Crown, recently de- 
livered. He said:— 
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“With respect to the question whether nego- 
tiations are entirely broken off, my answer must 
be the same as I gave on a former evening— 
namely, that the elements of conference perma- 
nently exist at Vienna, there being in that capital 
the representatives of the British, French, Turkish, 
Russian, and, of course, Austrian Governments. 
If, therefore, at any time any proposition should be 
made by Russia, or by Austria, on behalf of Russia, 
which might appear to offer a fair prospect of pro- 
secuting negotiations to a successful issue, there 
are means and elements in Vienna for resuming the 
negotiations.”—[See 3 Hansard, exxxviii. 301.} 


Is it not quite clear that there are, in every 
capital in Europe almost, the representa- 
tives of the British, French, Turkish, Rus- 
sian and Austrian Governments? and, 
therefore, if at any time any propositions 
should be contemplated, they could be made 
in any European capital. But there is no 
proof whatever of any special negotiations 
going on, or of any reason why we should 
not investigate the conduct of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, and give our opinion upon 
these records of our unsuccessful Plenipo- 
tentiary. What was the language used in 
another place by another Minister (Lord 
Granville), on May 22? That noble Lord 
said :— 

“‘ With regard to the question which has been 

put by the noble and learned Lord, my noble 
Friend (Earl Grey), as a spectator of the scene 
which has been described as having taken place in 
the other House, would be able to give almost as 
ample an answer as I can give myself. With re- 
gard to the state of negotiations at Vienna, it is 
not true, as has been supposed, that they have 
been finally closed. The Government are ready 
to receive any propositions that may lead to a 
safe and honourable peace, and they also leave 
themselves open to decline any terms which may 
lead to a contrary result. Certainly, the confer- 
ences are not closed, and, under the cireumstances 
of the case, it is for the noble Earl himself to 
consider what course he ought to adopt.”—[3 
Hansard, exxxviii. 866.] 
I gave my comment on the language of 
the First Minister about a week ago, and 
I will now communicate to the House the 
comment of Lord Lyndhurst on the lan- 
guage of Lord Granville, for the purpose 
of showing that I do not stand alone in the 
opinion that the language of the Govern- 
ment is vague and ambiguous. Lord Lynd- 
hurst said— 

“The noble Earl says the negotiations are not 
closed; but are they going on? They may re- 
main open for a twelvemonth. Have any propo- 
sitions been made which are still under conside- 
ration, or have they been rejected? Is there any 
probability of any further propositions being made, 
and, if so, within what time ? or have the Govern- 
ment made up their minds as to the period at 
which there is any probability of the conferences 
being concluded? I never heard anything more 
vague.” —[ Ibid.] 

Mr. Disraeli 
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Are we, then, with these statements, made 
in this and the other House of Parliament, 
to be told that there is nothing vague, un- 
certain, or ambiguous in the language and 
conduct of Ministers in reference to the 
great question of peace or war? Let me 
now recall your attention to a statement 
made by the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 
Russell), the unsuccessful negotiator, totally 
contrary to everything said by both his col- 
leagues in the passages I have just quoted. 
On May 21, that noble Lord said— 


“Certainly my opinion is that, whether the 
propositions lead to peace or not—because upon 
that question I feel myself incompetent to give an 
opinion—the Austrian Government will, before 
the conferences are finally closed, make some pro- 
position to the members of those conferences. I 
imagine that proposition must have one of two 
results; either it will be rejected by one—per- 
haps by both—of the belligerent Powers, and 
then the conferences are broken off, and no doubt 
it will be perfectly competent for any Member of 
Parliament to ask this House to declare its opi- 
nion of these negotiations ; or, on the other hand, 
if that should not be the case, then, again, nego- 
tiations will be resumed, and there will be a 
greater prospect than there has been of peace be- 
ing established.”—{See 3 Hansard, exxxviii. 853.] 


That is a totally different statement from 
the statements made by the First Minister 
and by Lord Granville. The latter tell 
you that there are the representatives of 
the Four Powers in Vienna (though, as I 
told you before, they may be found also in 
other capitals), and if any proposition is 
made it will be received; but here the 
noble Lord tells us most positively that the 
Austrian Government has some other pro- 
position to make, and that it is expected 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The noble 
Lord distinctly stated that one more at- 
tempt at negutiation was to be made; 
which is quite a different account from 
that given by the First Minister and by 
Lord Granville. Well, is this the ease, 
and is another attempt to be made? The 
inconsistencies are considerable. Here we 
have the statement of the First Minister 
that there is a permanent condition of con- 
gress, and then we have from the noble 
Lord opposite a statement that there is 
going to be a final proposition, and then 
the conferences are to be closed. Which 
is the true statement? Is another propo- 
sition expected, has it been made, and 
what are the general expectations of the 
Government as to its character? But this 
is not all. 1 am told that the language of 
the Government on this subject is not 
ambiguous. Why, what did Lord Claren- 
don, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, say ? 
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The noble Lord opposite having returned 
from his unsuccessful mission, Lord Cla- 
rendon said that he should lay before Par- 


liament the official papers as soon as pos- 
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liament on the state of affairs, by which 
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adjourned, against an unwise exercise of 
that prerogative, but a discussion in Par- 


we may become well acquainted with the 


sible, and went on to say that, for his part, | feelings and views of Ministers? The 


he very much disapproved conferences or 
negotiations being carried on where there 
was no real business to conclude; that, he 
said, was the present state of things, 
though the Government would be prepared 
to answer any distinct proposition on the 
part of Russia. That was a very proper 
tone to take, but it was totally different 
from the ambiguous language held by other 
Ministers, which bad something in it like 
‘leaving the door open,”’ which I do not 
understand. I am against this principle 
of ‘leaving the door open ;”’ I say—shut 
the door, and let those who want to come 
in knock at the door, and then let us en- 
deavour to secure a safe and honourable 
peace. 

Then, Sir, arrived the night for the 
Motion of the Member for Manchester, 
to which I need not now advert, as I 
have before alluded to it; and I refer 
to it only to notice the strange position 
taken up by the First Minister of the 
Crown on that occasion. That noble Lord 
told us that he was not going to make an 
ignominious peace; and that the man who 
would do so would be a degraded outeast. I 
admired the tone of the noble Lord. ‘‘ The 
captain is a brave man;’’ but we want 
something more than the assertion of the 
noble Lord as to whether he is going to 
make an ignominious peace or not. The 
noble Lord can advise the Crown to make 
peace without first asking this House. Let 
us, therefore, be well acquainted with the 
real character of his policy before he makes 
peace, and let us, above all, have a clear 
and explicit explanation of the real position 
of affairs. There is a sarcastic note, which 
I have no doubt hon. Gentlemen will recol- 
lect, in one of Mr. Gibbon’s volumes, in 
which he quotes an Arabic author named 
Abu-raaf, who stated that he was wit- 
ness of a certain marvellous incident. 
But who, asked Mr. Gibbon, will be wit- 
ness for Abu-raaf? The noble Lord says, 
he is not going to make an ignominious 
peace. The noble Lord is witness for him- 
self, but who will be witness for the noble 
Lord? It is in the power of the Minister 
to advise the Crown to make peace, with- 
out asking the opinion of Parliament. Far 
be it from me to interfere with the pre- 
rogative of the Crown; but what other 
safeguard is there, when Parliament has 


| 








noble Lord the otker night said, he 
would not be forced by me into making 
the House acquainted with the confi- 
dential communications which were pass- 
ing between Her Majesty’s Government 
and our allies; but no one asks the 
noble Lord for that—no one ever asked 
the noble Lord on what terms he intends 
to make peace. It would be the height of 
imprudence for any man to ask the noble 
Lord to tell us the precise terms on which 
he proposes to make peace. He must act 
upon his own responsibility, in conjunction, 
of course, with our cherished ally; but 
that is no reason why the noble Lord 
should take a course which, in my opinion, 
must lead either to an ignominious peace 
or to a lingering and fruitless war. That 
is why I press the noble Lord. We have 
a right, 1 maintain—without trenching on 
the prerogative of the Crown, and without 
circumscribing the Government’s liberty of 
action along with our ally —to interfere if we 
think that the noble Lord and his colleagues 
are pursuing a course of policy which will 
either lead to the conclusion of an un- 
satisfactory peace ; or else, which I think 
even more probable, to a lingering, fruit- 
less, and inglorious war. The noble Lord 
told me the other night that, while I 
was objecting to the negotiations which 
were going on, I seemed to forget altoge- 
ther the fact that the Government at the 
same time were carrying on war—effec- 
tively carrying it on; and he insisted on 
this point with great vigour, apparently 
very much to his own satisfaction. Now, 
there I join issue altogether with the 
noble Lord. I deny that you can carry 
on war effectively with this chronic state 
of negotiation. Here, I think, lies the 
whole fallacy of the noble Lord’s policy. 
The cause of all the ill-suecess which has 
attended his efforts, and of the discontent 
and dissatisfaction now so prevalent in the 
country may be traced to this principle on 
which the noble Lord, and the Government 
which preceded him, of which he was a 
Member, have acted—that it is possible at 
the same time to make war and to negotiate 
for peace. It is pretty apparent, I think, 
that the noble Lord has a false and limited 
idea of the manner of making war. I deny 
that all you have to do in order to make war 
is to levy taxes and to fit out expeditions. 
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There is something else equally—and per- impress on the public mind that you were 
haps I might say—though it may seem | not engaged in a struggle for an object 
extravagant—more important, even, than , worthy of the sacrifice? Moreover, if you 
raising money and recruiting troops. If) would carry on war effectively it is neces- 
you want to carry on war with vigour and | sary not merely to keep up the spirit of 
efficiency you must keep up the spirit of | the nation, but also to keep up the spirit 
the people. Now, Sir, I deny that you | of foreign Powers. You may rest assured 
can keep up the spirit of the nation, in a| that so long as you appeal to a foreign 
struggle such as that which we carried on Power as a mediator that foreign Power 
with Napoleon, and such as that which we | will never be your ally, I do not say this 
may have to carry on with the Emperor of | with any want of respect for Austria. I 
Russia, if you are perpetually impressing | think that the Court of Vienna has acted 
on the country that peace is impending, , throughout these transactions with wisdom, 
and if you are perpetually showing the | with sagacity, and with prudence, and I 
people that the point of difference be- am not surprised that its councils have 
tween ourselves and our opponents is, after been guided with so great ability when I 
all, comparatively speaking, of a petty | remember that the Minister of that coun- 
character. Men will endure great sacri-| try is a pupil of the greatest statesman 
fices if they think they are encountering | which this age has produced, The genius 
an enemy of colossal power and resources. | of Metternich still guides the country which 
A nation will not count the sacrifices which | he has more than once saved; and if the 
it makes, if it supposes that it is engaged | policy of that great statesman be pursued 
in a struggle for its fame, its influence, and|I am persuaded that in a struggle with 
its existence. But when you come to a| Russia he is not the man, nor are those 
doubled and tripled income tax—when you | who have sat at his feet the men, to coun- 
come to draw men away from their homes | sel base humiliation to that Power. If in 
for military servicee—when you darken the | 1828 the opinion of Prince Metternich had 
hearths of England with ensanguined cala- | prevailed—if the poliey which he recom- 
mities—when you do all this, men must not | mended had been adopted by the English 
be told that this is merely a question whe-} Cabinet —this House in all probability 
ther the Emperor of Russia shall have four | would not at this moment have been called 
frigates or eight. I say the principle upon | on to discuss the all-important question of 
which the Government of the noble Lord | a war with Russia. Therefore it was with 
and the Government which preceded him | no disrespect to Austria that I made that 
have acted—that of keeping up a state of |remark, It is in human nature that the 
war and a state of negotiation simulta- | moment you ask a person to occupy the 
neously in action—is a fatal principle, and | position of a mediator he will necessarily 
that in it may be traced the real cause of | not fulfil the duties of an ally. I say, 
our disappointment and partly of our disas- | then, Sir, that so far as the general policy 
ter. What effect has it had upon your| of the noble Lord is concerned, I trace its 
militia? Why, I remember when the | want of energy and its unfortunate conse- 
militia was first embodied there was|quence—I trace the discontent and the 
aroused, even in the humblest cottage, | dissatisfaction which are prevalent in all 
that military spirit which, I think, is na-| quarters—to this continued alliance be- 
tural to the British people, but which had | tween diplomacy and war. As a general 
certainly not been shown for half a century. | principle | think that alliance objection- 
But what is the feeling now? The people| able; but in the present case I think I 
understand the question now; they have | can show the House that there are peculiar 
read of the Conferences of Vienna; they | objections to this double service — that 
believe that, after all, the difference be-| there are peculiar reasons why, if now fol- 
tween the contending parties is no very | lowed it must, I believe, in my consvience, 
great one—that it is not a difference for|lead to great public disaster. There are 
which their blood should be lavished, or | two modes in which you may make war on 
for which the country should appeal to| Russia. In one case you may invade her 
their patriotism. Is there a murmur] provinces, despoil her of her territories, 
against increased taxation in the country ? | push her back to the north; reconstruct, 
Do you think you would ever have heard a| in short, the map of Europe, and solve the 
murmur against increased taxation if, at|} knot you are now trying to untie by the 
the same time you were calling for those | rudest and most determined means. If 
increased sacrifices, you had not striven to| there were a young Minister full of genius 
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and energy, backed by the enthusiasm of 
a people, unembarrassed by any public debt, 
and fortunate enough to possess as a col- 
league a general, as young, as energetic, 
and as able as himself, I do not say that that 
is not a career which I should recommend 
to his attention. 1 do not presume to pre- 
dict what the result of such a struggle 
would be, but I think few will deny that 
the hair of the youngest Member pre- 
sent might grow grey before its termi- 
nation. There is another mode of waging 
war with Russia—an essentially protective 
mode. In adopting that mode your object 
would be to protect your ally, to take care 
that his territory should not be violated, 
that his fortresses should be secure, and 
to check the preponderance of Russia in 
every quarter, not so much by reducing 
the influence of Russia, as by increasing 
the power of Turkey. That was the war in 
which, from your declarations at its com- 
mencement, I thought we had embarked. 
But what have you done? Having em- 
barked in a war to protect the Turkish 
empire, you suddenly resolved to invade 
the Russian dominions, and all this time 
you were engaged in diplomatic transac- 
tions which were to carry out a protec- 
tive policy. You have thus combined, 
therefore, an aggréssive war with a protec- 
tive diplomacy ; and to this incoherent, in- 
consistent union I trace and attribute the 
dangers which are surrounding us, and 
which, in my opinion, unless you termi- 
nate that union, must increase until they, 
perhaps, overwhelm you. A Conference 
at Vienna may cope with such questions 
as the government of Danubian Princi- 
palities, as the course and free naviga- 
tion of a river, or the rights of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte. But Confer- 
ences at Vienna cannot cope with such sub- 
jects as the invasion of Russian provinces, 
the destruction of Russian fortresses, or 
the fortunes of accumulated hosts on the 
impatient territory of a proud foe. Wasting 
your time at Vienna in this protective di- 
plomacy, all that you ean do is to de- 
vise schemes which will apply to the 
objects of protective war. But the evil 
consequences upon the objects of aggres- 
sive war are daily traceable, because, 
by this chronic diplomacy, you not only 
check and destroy the spirit of the na- 
tion, upon which, after all, you must 
rely, but by these very conferences you 
are paralysing your allies, and preventing 
that energy and exertion on the part of 
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sary to enable you to carry on your ag- 
gressive warfare, and to extricate you 
from the dangers which you must meet. 
Sir, it may have been a great error, as I 
frankly confess I believe it has been, to 
depart from the protection of the Turk- 
ish Empire to undertake that invasion of 
Russia which you most rashly, and, as I 
think, thoughtlessly, decided upon; but, 
having once entered upon that course, you 
must now meet the consequences of the 
policy you have pursued; and you can- 
not extricate yourselves from these con- 
sequences by Vienna Conferences. You 
will only increase your difficulties and aug- 
ment your dangers if you trust to diplo- 
macy. Your position is one that is en- 
tirely deceptive ; and you never can carry 
on an aggressive war with success unless, 
on the one hand, you are supported by an 
enthusiastic people, and unless, on the 
other, you can count upon allies, who know 
that you are determined to be victorious. 

I have said, Sir, that there was at least 
one object in my making this Motion—not 
a solitary, but a main object—namely, that 
I want the House of Commons, by its vote 
to-night—I want even those most favour- 
able to peace, provided, I suppose, that 
it is made upon honourable terms, and is 
likely to be permanent—for I trust that 
no hon. Member would advocate any other 
kind of peace—I want this House, by its 
decision, to put an end to that vicious 
double system by which we have so long 
carried on an aggressive war and a pro- 
tective diplomacy. I want the House of 
Commons, to-night, to say in distinct lan- 
guage that the time for negotiation has 
passed. No man, I think, will be inclined 
to deny that proposition who has read 
Count Nesselrode’s circular. If negotia- 
tions could bring us an honourable peace, 
and extricate the country from the dangers 
that surround it—if I thought that there 
was even a chance of obtaining such re- 
sults by means of negotiation, I might 
still have the weakness to cling to it ; but 
I am convinced that further negotiations, 
instead of securing peace, will only ag- 
gravate the dangers and distresses of 
war. I am confident that, if negotiations 
are continued, the Government may be 
prevented, indeed, from making a dis- 
graceful peace by the still latent spirit 
of England; but the Government, if it. 
persists in its present policy, will only sub- 
stitute for such a peace, a lingering, fruit- 
less, and inglorious war. I ask the House, 
therefore, to support this Motion, because 
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one of its main objects is to put an end to 
this fatal union between diplomacy and ag- 
gressive war. 

Sir, it has been said that the Motion 
which I am about to make expresses dis- 
trust of Her Majesty’s Government. Be 
it so. Is there any man out of this House 
who does not feel distrust of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? I beg the noble 
Lord to understand that I do not say this 
by way of taunt. I know full well—and 
it is a most sorrowful thing—that this dis- 
trust is not limited to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and that it has been occasion- 
ed by the policy of this country for the 
last two years. That distrust reaches our 
generals, although they are victorious; it 
reaches our officers, although during this 
war they have achieved deeds of unpre- 
cedented valour, and maintained among 
their troops unexampled discipline ; it 
reaches our aristocracy, although they 
have poured out their blood like water in 
the conflict; lastly, and this is the worst 
of all among the dark suspicions that 
have, alas, been rife, that distrust has 
reached even the practical working of our 
representative institutions. And will you, 
then, hesitate to support me to-night in 
this the first effort to breathe some feeling 
of life in this House, in the dangerous 
circumstances in which, believe me, the 
House of Commons is placed? Further 
forbearance on our part cannot be sub- 
mitted to by our constituents. I speak 
frankly; I say that silence is by them 
considered to be an abnegation of our 
functions. You must say, ‘* Aye,’’ or 
**No,”’ to the Motion I am about to pro- 
pose. I cannot believe that you will allow 
any miserable Amendments to evade the 
issue which [ am going to place before 
the House of Commons. That issue is 
this—** Will you put an end to this di- 
plomatic subterfuge, and this Ministerial 
trifling ?”’ It is a simple issue, and it 
will be so looked upon, I believe, here and 
elsewhere. I am told that I am to be met 
by an Amendment. I find, Sir, that a 
right hon. Gentleman has done me the 
honour of adopting five lines of my com- 
position. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
F. Baring) is a miles emeritus in the great 
struggles of political life. I must con- 
gratnlate the present Ministry upon its 
good fortune in always having a Privy 
Councillor to rush to its aid; and cer- 
tainly it ought to be a wise Government 
that has so many amateur and veteran 
colleagues. I read that Sir F. Baring 
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is to move an Amendment to my Motion 
in these terms— 


‘That this House having seen with regret 
that the Conferences of Vienna have not led to 
a termination of hostilities, feels it to be a duty 
to declare that it will continue to give every 
support to Her Majesty in the prosecution of the 
war, until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with 
her allies, obtain for this country a safe and 
honourable peace.” 


The latter portion of this Amendment is 
taken from the words of my Motion. Is 
this Amendment which Sir Francis Baring 
is to move the Amendment of the Ministry ? 
If it is their Amendment, it is an act on 
the part of the Ministry which vindicates 
to a certain degree the course I have 
taken, and in every sense condemns them- 
selves. If the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues think that this House ought, in the 
present state of affairs, in consequence of 
the failure of these negotiations, to ex- 
press their determination to support Her 
Majesty in the manner I have deseribed, 
how can the noble Lord reconcile it to 
himself that he did not himself, like a loyal 
Minister of the Crown, come forward and 
propose an Address thanking Her Majesty 
for the papers which she has so graciously 
placed on our table? I can hardly recall 
the passage, but I remember reading of 
an example in the history of this country 
which the noble Lord the First Minister 
might well study in regard to communica- 
tions of this nature proceeding from the 
Sovereign. It is to be found in Coa’s 
Life of Sir Robert Walpole, where it is 
stated that the Duke of Newcastle, then 
Secretary of State, brought down papers 
relating to the threatened invasion of 
England, and laid them on the table of the 
House of Lords, by Royal command. In 
consequence of some papers on the same 
subject having been previously laid on the 
table, and the Crown having been ad- 
dressed in regard to them, the Duke of 
Newcastle said that it would not be neces- 
sary a second time to address the Sove- 
reign. I can remember the spirit if I 
cannot repeat the words of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole on that occasion, when he 
made the only speech he ever delivered as 
Earl of Orford :—‘* My Lords,” I think 
he said, “‘is the English language so 
barren that we cannot find words to ex- 
press our gratitude to His Majesty for 
every act of grace and condescension to 
this assembly ?’’ And, continuing in this 
strain of flowing and indignant eloquence, 
he so shamed the Ministry that, although 
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the Government party had a great ma- 
jority in the House of Peers, that august 
assembly rose almost in a body and de- 
cided that it should address the monarch ; 
while the Prince of Wales, who was then 
in opposition, although he had not for 
some time been on speaking terms with 
the Earl of Orford, crossed the House 
and warmly embraced that nobleman, 
and, addressing him, exclaimed, ‘* From 
this moment we are Friends. I feel that 
you have vindicated the honour of the 
Crown and represented the feeling of the 
country.’’ Well, then, here is the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir F. 
Baring). Is it the Amendment of the Go- 
vernment. Will they have courage to sup- 
port this Amendment? If they have, it is 
possible they may yet take Sebastopol, for 
@ more audacious act was never perpetrated 
by any Minister. It is not—it cannot be. 
It is an amateur performance. I make 
this remark with regard not to this 
Amendment only, but also to some others 
of which I have heard; I wish to impress 
upon the House the difference between my 
Motion and the shabby Amendment that 
has been cribbed from my thoughts and 
clothed in my stolen language. What is 
the difference between them? It is this 
—hboth the Motion and the Amendment 
contain the assurance, which I am certain 
hon. Gentlemen on all sides will feel it 
their duty to proffer to the Crown, of their 
determination to support Her Majesty in 
the war in which we are engaged ; but in 
the Amendment there is an omission of 
those words which, if they be adopted, will 
ring through England to-morrow, and will 
gladden the heart of many a patriot who 
is now discontented, but who will rejoice 
when he finds that the House of Commons 
have come to the issue I have just de- 
scribed, and have decided by their vote 
to-night that there shall be an end to 
diplomatic subterfuge and Ministerial tri- 
fling. The right hon Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. BARROW, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, expressed his concurrence with the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
in the opinion that the negotiations in pro- 
gress at Vienna were inconsistent with the 
continuance of the war, and his belief that 
a large majority of the people of this coun- 
try were anxious that the suspense existing 
with respect to those negotiations should 
be terminated. He was fully alive to the 
deplorable consequences of war—to the 
misery which it inflicted upon private fa- 
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milies, and to its injurious effect upon the 
commerce and the general interests of the 
country ; but it was because he entertained 
this feeling so strongly that he was anxious 
to impress upon the House the necessity 
of a vigorous prosecution of the war as the 
only means of obtaining a secure and ho- 
nourable peace. He was satisfied that 
such a war as was now waged between 
great and powerful nations would not be 
brought to a satisfactory termination so 
long as any irresolution was exhibited on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He remembered the hollow truce—the 
Peace of Amiens—which for a short period 
interrupted the war that was carried on at 
the commencement of the present century, 
and he had no desire to see such an expe- 
riment repeated. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That this House cannot adjourn for the Re- 
cess without expressing its dissatisfaction with 
the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government in reference to the 
great question of Peace or War; and that, under 
these circumstances, this House feels it a duty to 
declare, that it will continue to give every support 
to Her Majesty in the prosecution of the War, 
until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with Her 
Allies, obtain for this Country a safe and honour- 
able Peace.” 


Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that not- 
withstanding the formidable language of 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, he was not at all inclined to shrink 
from proposing the Amendment of which 
he had given notice :—Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech had convinced 
him of the propriety of submitting such 
an Amendment to the House, for the right 
hon. Gentleman had in his speech plainly 
stated the intention which he believed had 
lurked under his Motion. He (Sir F. 
Baring) would, in the first place, state the 
reasons which had induced him to steal a 
portion of the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had concurred in the 
views expressed in that House by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that until the final and formal close 
of the Conferences of Vienna there was 
no necessity for the expression of any 
opinion on the part of the House with 
reference to the negotiations. But the 
state of affairs was entirely altered when 
the right hon. Gentleman’s notice appeared 
upon the paper—the House was then com- 
pelled to pronounce an opinion of some 
kind or other. Th2 right hon. Gentle- 


man, with his usual dexterity, had com- 
bined a Motion for an Address to the Crown 
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with an attack upon the Government. | adopted by the noble Lord (Lord John 


After the right hon. Gentleman had laid 
upon the table a proposal to address Her 
Majesty, stating, in proper terms and 
language, that Parliament was prepared 
to support Her Majesty until a just and 
honourable peace had been obtained, it 
was impossible to meet such a proposition 
with a direct negative. Hon. Gentlemen 
must remember that their discussions were 
not merely for England, but for Europe, 
and if the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for an Address to the Crown had 
been met with a direct negative such a 
course might have been liable to miscon- 
struction, and it might have been supposed 
out of doors—at all events in other coun- 
tries—that that House was not prepared to 
support Her Majesty in carrying on the 
war. Well, he admitted that he had 
appropriated some of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s words, and he committed that 
larceny because he was anxious it should 
go forth to Europe that there was no 
doubt or difficulty whatever in that House 
with respect to the proposal for an Ad- 
dress, but that hon. Gentleman on both 
sides were ready to concur in addressing 
Her Majesty in the same words. He 
freely owned that the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to the 
Address seemed to him the most convenient 
he could adopt, for it was free from any 
ambiguity ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken if he supposed that he (Sir 
F. Baring) was not prepared to meet the 
remaining and essential part of his Motion 
directly and frankly. The right hon. 
Gentleman had gone into a long narrative 
of the history of these transactions, into 
which it was impossible to follow him. 
The right hon. Gentleman had attacked 
acts and negotiations of the Government, 
with reference to which papers had already 
been laid upon the table; such attacks 
would doubtless be met by those who had 
been engaged in the transactions, and who 
alone were able to meet some of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s assertions. But if the 
right hon. Gentleman believed there was 
reason for such grave charges against Her 
Majesty’s Government, he was surprised 
the right hon. Gentleman had not frankly 
and distinctly brought those charges before 
the House, instead of mixing them up 
with what appeared to him—to steal the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own expression— 
to be avery ‘‘shabby”’ Resolution. A great 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
consisted of an attack upon the course 
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Russell) in the Vienna Conferences. That 
was undoubtedly a fair subject for diseus- 
sion ; but why did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, instead of contenting himself with 
attacking the noble Lord’s conduct in his 
speech, in what appeared to him (Sir F. 
Baring) ambiguous and _ unsatisfactory 
terms, bring the question fairly before the 
House by a specific resolution? The right 
hon. Gentleman had charged the Govern- 
ment with unsatisfactory conduct and with 
using ambiguous language with regard to 
negotiations which were actually going on, 
but which were then not quite completed ; 
and he (Sir F. Daring) thought that was a 
point to which the attention of the House 
ought to be directed, for it involved a very 
considerable constitutional question, and one 
which was of importance with reference to 
the transaction of the great diplomatic busi- 
ness of the country. As he read the consti- 
tution of the country, it was to the executive 
of the Crown that the negotiations for peace 
were intrusted ; and while perfectly ad- 
mitting the entire right of Parliament to 
censure the Ministry when the transactions 
had closed—while admitting the entire 
right of the House to withdraw its confi- 
dence from a Ministry while negotiations 
were in progress—and while admitting it 
was also the duty of the Ministry to give 
to the House such information from time 
to time as could be given without injury to 
the public service, yet he thought it of the 
utmost importance that the House should 
not, either by any direct or indirect Reso- 
lution, state that the Ministry that did not, 
from day to day, inform them of what was 
goin on—was using ambiguous language, 
or that their conduct was unsatisfac- 
tory. What was really the case as it now 
stood? The negotiations had been some 
time in progress ; they had taken different 
shapes according to the cireumstances of 
the times ; they had changed from day to 
day: had there been any ambiguous lan- 
guage or unnecessary concealment on the 
part of those who were aware of the dif- 
ferent forms those negotiations had as- 
sumed. ‘The answer of the Government, 
as he understood them were, that the con- 
ference was suspended, but though sus- 
pended was not closed, and that the Aus- 
trian Government did not consider that 
every effort was exhausted, but was of 
opinion that means might still be found of 
meeting the difficulty which had caused 
the temporary suspension of the sittings, 
and his noble Friend told them that the 
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conference was suspended, but that nego- 
tiations were still in progress, and that of 
course, while in progress, it was not pos- 
sible for that House to ask and to be told 
of everything respecting those negotiations. 
Was it possible, even while negotiations 
were going forward on a matter in private 
life, to carry them on with any hope of 
success if from day to day their adversa- 
ries and all the world were made acquaint- 
ed with what was taking place? Precisely 
the same principle, he contended, was ap- 
plicable to the negotiations now under con- 
sideration. Was it possible they could 
ask to be told the terms on which the 
Government were willing to make a treaty ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked, 
and he had repeatedly heard hon. Gentle- 
men say, let us know the conditions on 
which you will consent to make peace ; 
but he did not think it was in accordance 
either with the principles of the constitu- 
tion or the good conduct of affairs that 
that House should ask for information on 
everything that was going forward. In 
the first place, Austria was prepared to 
make a proposal, and, therefore, it was 
hardly possible to make any such state- 
ment to the House before that proposal 
should have been received. He (Sir F. 
Baring) could not understand how, if they 
were negotiating alone, it could be con- 
sistent with good conduct of affairs, if the 
House were to insist from day to day upon 
information about everything that was 
going forward. When, however, they came 
to consider that they were not negotiating 
alone, but with allies with whom they 
were by arrangements bound to communi- 
cate, and not, he apprehended, to propound 
an ultimate decision without such a com- 
munication with the Government of France, 
with which they were on most intimate 
terms, fighting the same battles and acting 
on the same principles, he would ask, was 
it fair and just to their allies that every 
day—for to that it would come—the Go- 
vernment of this country should expose 
the wishes and confidential communications 
which must be made to it? Under these 
circumstances, therefore, he conceived that 
his noble Friend had given the House and 
the country all the information upon the 
pending negotiation that could fairly and 
reasonably be expected of him. He.(Sir 
F. Baring) apprehended that communica- 
tions with reference to these negotiations 
were still going on with France and Aus- 
tria, with the view of meeting, if possible, 
the difficulties which had arisen. When 
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these were over, and when they had either 
come to a satisfactory conclusion, or, on 
the other hand, had abandoned all hopes 
of peace, then it would be the duty of 
Ministers to lay on the table full informa- 
tion, and then would be the proper time 
for the House to interfere and declare its 
opinion upon the course the Government 
had pursued ; but until that time arrived, 
he believed that, both as regarded the good 
of the country and the interests of peace, 
nothing could be so unfortunate as this 
constant meddling and pressing anxiety to 
get news; he was going to say for the 
amusement of hon. Members, but certainly 
to gratify a spirit of impatience which 
should not, on such an oceasion, be dis- 
played. Having thus stated my objections 
to the Resolution of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as far as related to the complaints 
that the Government had not afforded fair 
and full information, be might be allowed 
to turn a little to what the Resolution 
really was. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not attempt to deny what would be the 
effect of his Resolution. He said it was 
not technically a vote of want of confidence, 
for if he had so intended it, he would not 
have given such a short notice of it. If 
it were not so intended, he (Sir F. Baring) 
must say that he never heard a Motion in- 
troduced in a speech where there was so 
palpable an intention to damage the Go- 
vernment, or more full of bitter invectives 
against particular Members of the Admi- 
nistration. He was not disposed to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman through those 
charges ; it was not difficult to recrimivate 
in such cases ; but he confessed that he 
considered those questions far too impor- 
tant to treat them as mere party matters. 
He could not but see, as everybody must, 
that whether the vote was or was not in- 
tended as one of want of confidence, it was 
a vote that was intended to, and which 
would, if it succeeded, change the Go- 
vernment, and would place the right hon. 
Gentleman on the Ministerial side of the 
House, There could be no concealment 
of such an intention, for everybody knew 
what it meant, and he could not help con- 
sidering the right hon. Gentleman’s repu- 
diation of want of confidence as in the 
highest degree absurd. He (Sir F. Bar- 
ing) must appeal to the House against a 
course which seemed to him most improper. 
and unworthy of the leader of a great 
party—against a course which would com- 
bine in an Address to Her Majesty a de- 
claration of the readiness of the House to 
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assist in a vigorous prosecution of the war 
and an attack upon the chief Minister of 
the Crown. It appeared to him that if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite considered the 
advantage and real good of the country, 
they would have avoided, in an Address to 
Her Majesty expressing support and con- 
fidence, any topic that would raise party 
questions and tend to bring about a party 
struggle. It would be far better, he 
thought, if they could have met and joined 
in a united address, not expressing the 
opinions of one side or the other, but de- 
claratory of the firm resolve of all parties 
to assist in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war in which Her Majesty is at present 
engaged. The right hon. Gentleman had 
thought differently, and had taken the pre- 
sent opportunity—he thought a most un- 
fortunate one—of attaching a party vote 
and a party struggle to an expression of 
the anxiety of the House to support Her 
Majesty in the war—a course which he 
believed had never been taken before by 
any party in that House, however reckless 
that party might have been. The right 
hon. Geutiinan had fairly stated the issue. 
Hiis anxiety was to shut the door against 
any further negotiation. That was the 
object of the Motion—that was the view 
which the right hon. Gentleman had, time 
after time, pressed upon the consideration 
of the House in the course of his speech, 
and that was the point upon which he now 
wished to have the opinion of the House. 
He (Sir F. Baring), on the contrary, wished 
the House to declare that the door to all 
further negotiation was not shut for ever ; 
he desired that while there was a hope, 
however small that hope might be, that 
the negotiations not yet concluded might 
be brought to a successful issue, that the 
House should not interfere for the purpose 
of preventing the attainment of a just and 
honourable peace —while these negotia- 
tions were still unconcluded, while a pro- 
posal from Austria was still under confi- 
dential consideration, or while such a pro- 
posal was expected, that the House should 
not declare that the door for all settlement 
should be closed; and with that view 
mainly he ventured to propose his Amend- 
ment to the right hon. Gentleman’s Reso- 
lution. He would not detain the House 
upon the matter longer ; but he might be 
allowed to ask hon. Members opposite what 
course they were about to pursue, with 
regard to their allies, if they adopted the 
Resolution in the sense put upon it by the 
right hon. Gentleman? Austria—with 
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whom we had been in alliance, though not 
in active warlike operation—was anxious 
for, and believed she could propose, terms 
for the relief of the difficulties which at 
present existed ; France was not unwilling 
to consider the case ; and communications 
of a confidential nature were now passing 
between the two countries in reference to 
the proposals of Austria. This, then, was 
a moment of the deepest importance, upon 
which the blood of many of our fellow- 
subjects, upon which the peace of Europe 
might depend. The right right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he had been too cowardly in 
shrinking from bringing forward this ques- 
tion at an earlier period ; and he (Sir F, 
Baring) must say that he was surprised at, 
though he could not admire, the courage 
which the right hon. Gentleman had now 
shown ; he could not understand how men 
of humanity and wisdom could at a mo- 
ment, when Government said that nego- 
tiations were still unsettled, support a Re- 
solution which the mover boldly and unhe- 
sitatingly avowed was for the purpose of 
preventing further negotiations and to shut 
the door against them for ever. In the 
Amendment he had proposed he had en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to avoid party 
feeling, for, as he had before stated, these 
matters were too important to be consi- 
dered in connection with mere party in- 
terests. He believed that there were upon 
the benches opposite, men as anxious for 
peace, and as desirous to secure the honour 
of their country as any of those who sat 
near him, and to them he appealed whe- 
ther they were prepared, while the Go- 
vernment still told them that communica- 
tions were going forward, to take upon 
their shoulders the responsibility of step- 
ping in and interfering with the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, and of interfering with 
their allies, by declaring in their wisdom 
that they would shut the door to further 
negotiation? The Amendment he had 
proposed would express to Her Majesty 
the regret of the House that the negotia- 
tions at Vienna had not been successful, 
and it would then proceed to inform Her 
Majesty of a determination on the part of 
the House vigorously to carry on the war 
with a view to an honourable peace. The 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) shut the door to peace—it in- 
terfered with the prerogative of the Crown 
—it interfered with the frank, and fair, 
and confidential communications which had 
gone on so well with our allies. It would 
take into the hands of the House a sub- 
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ject that ought to be discussed with France | 


confidentially and freely—it declared that 
the House of Commons and the country, 
in spite of France and Austria, was deter- 
mined not to go on with the negotiations ; 
but then the right hon. Gentleman would 
have the satisfaction, if it were carried, of 
upsetting the Government, which probably 
was not the least reason why the Motion 
had been brought forward. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the first word ‘‘ House” to the word 
** feels,’’ in line 5, in order to add the 
words, ‘‘ having seen with regret that the 
Conferences of Vienna have not led to a 
termination of hostilities,’’ instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
that although he could not at that time 
move the Amendment on the Motion of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- 
mouth of which he had given notice, it 
would be convenient to the House that he 


should then state the reasons which would, 


induce him to bring it forward at the proper 
time. There were two Resolutio.s, to one 
of which he was required to give his assent. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, by the terms of his Re- 
solution, to a great extent, and entirely by 
his speech, had made it impossible that he 
(Sir W. Heathcote) should vote with him, 
because, far from desiring to shut the door 
to future negotiations, he (Sir W. H.) was 
most anxious to see the thread taken up 
again; and his quarrel with the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite was that that thread had 
been too abruptly broken. He then had 
to consider whether the Resolution of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- 
mouth expressed his opinion. He ga- 
thered from the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech that he intended to express very 
much the same meaning as he (Sir W. 
Heathcote) wished to see embodied in the 
Resolution, and he therefore hoped the 
right hon. Baronet would not object to the 
introduction of his Amendment; but, as 
the Resolution stood, it seemed to him to 
be somewhat open to the charge of ambi- 
guity and uncertainty which had been 
brought against the Government. In order 
to get rid of that objection, he should pro- 
pose to insert after the word “hostilities,” 
‘‘and still cherishing the desire that the 
communications which are in progress may 
arrive at a successful issue,”’ &e. ; of the 
concluding sentence, which was common 
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to the Resolutions of both the right hon. 
Gentlemen, he entirely approved, because 
it was highly important that it should go 
forth to Europe that, notwithstanding the 
negotiations in progress, the House was 
prepared to support the Queen in the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Their 
declaration upon that head ought not to 
be open to misapprehension, and he 
felt it was a great objection to the Mo- 
tion of which the right hon. Member 
for Manchester had given notice, that 
it did not conclude with some such ex- 
pression of opinion. He believed that if 
it should ever appear to Europe, by any 
Resolution of the House of Commons, that 
a faintness was coming over the heart of 
the people of this country in reference to 
the war, or that there was a desire to 
shrink from the side of their allies or from 
the face of their enemy, the strength of 
the country would, to a certain degree, be 
paralysed at home and abroad; and that 
therefore some Resolution expressive of a 
determination to carry on the war with 
vigour, if peace be unattainable, should be 
come to by the House. But this was not 
the only aspect of their responsibility ; nor 
were they without dangers on the side op- 
posite to those which he had indicated, 
equally real and more imminent. If any 
chance of peace should be thrown away ; 
if the war should be unnecessarily pro- 
longed after the objects for which it was 
undertaken had been attained, if the Minis- 
ters of the Crown were left to act under 
pressure from without, and their House did 
not interpose to correct popular mistakes, 
and to moderate popular expectations, he 
thought that no small part of the responsi- 
bility of blood would rest upon the Mem- 
bers of that House. He put that as a 
hypothetical case; but whether they were 
not upon the brink of that danger was a 
question to which every individual Member 
of that House would do well to address 
himself. Before, however, they could solve 
that question there were three others which 
must be considered—namely, what were 
the original objects of the war; how far 
those objects had been obtained; and of 
what remained how much ought to satisfy 
us? When he spoke of the objects of the 
war he meant such only as were tangible, 
definite, and avowed, without making re- 
ference to any feelings whether of sym- 
pathy for Turkey or animosity against 
Russia—for it was clear such feclings 
afforded no justification for any warfare 
on any principles of a Christian or a states- 
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man. The definite and avowed objects of 
the war were, first, to arrest and repel an 
actual aggression on Turkey on the part 
of Russia—an aggression not only in itself 
unjust, but such as to involve an European 
necessity of self-defence, in order to pre- 
vent Constantinople from falling into the 
hands of Russia; and, secondly, to esta- 
blish such a system, by treaty, in lieu of 
the former treaties, superseded by the war, 
as should make such aggressions less likely 
to occur in future, and less likely to succeed 
if they did oceur. The first of these objects 
had been already insured. Constantinople 
was safe. No Russian fleet was able to 
menace it, and not a Russian soldier was left 
in the Principalities. It was the second of 
those objects, therefore, that formed the 
problem which tue Vienna Conferences 
were intended to solve, and they endea- 
voured to solve it in two ways. In the 
first place, they endeavoured to get rid, as 
far as possible, of all points of contact, fertile 
in quarrel, between Russia and the Porte, 
and especially of the exclusive protectorate 
assumed by Russia over the Principalities, 
and over the Sultan’s Christian subjects of 
the Greek Church, so fruiifal of dispute 
between Russia and Turkey—the protec- 
torate of the Principalities, and the pro- 
tectorate of the Greek Christian subjects 
of the Sultan; and, in the next, to 
strengthen Turkey if, notwithstanding 
these precautions, an aggression should 
take place. The modes in which they 
endeavoured to strengthen Turkey and 
put her in a position of greater security 
were, firstly, by introducing her into the 
family of European nations, and connecting 
her with the balance of power; and, se- 
condly, by putting an end to the prepon- 
cerance of the power of Russia in the Black 
Sea. 

These means of attaining the desired 
object were embodied in the Four Points 
of which so much had been heard ; and of 
which the first and fourth related to the 
protectorates of the Principalities and of 
the Christians of the Greek Church ; and 
the third embraced both the annexation of 
Turkey to the European system, and the 
reduction of Russian preponderance in the 
Black Sea ; while the second was intended 
to secure the opening of the Danube—an 
important object no doubt, and intimately 
connected with the Turkish case, by trea- 
ties and otherwise, but hardly so much an 
essential part of that case as it was im- 
portant to Austria and Germany. 

Let the House, then, consider how much 
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of this projected arrangement had met 
with general consent; and how much, or 
rather, it should be said, how little, re- 
mained unsettled when the negotiations 
were broken off. 

The question of the Danube, in the 
second point, was quite settled. 

The precaution against future opportu- 
nities of dispute in respect of the protec- 
torate was completed, so far as the Princi- 
palities, by the agreement on the first 
point. The case of the Greek Christians, 
as embodied in the fourth point, was not 
opened, for reasons given by the English 
and French Plenipotentiaries, of which he 
was unable to see the force, and which 
would, at any rate, have applied equally to 
the analogous case of the Principalities, 
on which they did enter. It appeared, 
however, sufficiently clear, in other parts 
of these transactions, that no difficulty 
would, in faet, have occurred in settling 
this point also. 

There remained, therefore, for consider- 
ation, only the mode of providing for the 
future security of Turkey, which formed 
the third point of the Vienna negotia- 
tions; and when this had developed itself 
into its two branches there was agreement 
on the most important—namely, that by 
which Turkey was to be annexed to the 
European family of nations; while, even 
on the other—namely, that by which the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea 
was to be reduced, there was agreement, 
so far as the admission that it ought to be 
reduced, although there was a difference, 
which unfortunately proved to be irrecon- 
cilable, as to the mode by which the re- 
duction should be effected. 

It appeared, therefore, that when the 
negotiations were closed there remained 
unsettled, out of all this complication, but 
one part of one point, and that the pro- 
priety of so closing the negotiations turned 
upon the difference between the opposite 
suggestions for correcting the Rassian pre- 
ponderance in the Black Sea, and upon the 
question whether the Russian scheme pro- 
ceeded on so vicious a principle as that it 
was unfit, not only for adoption, but even 
for consideration and discussion. 

Now, what were the principles of the 
two proposals respectively ? 

The principle of the suggestion made by 
the allies was to reduce the fleets of Rus- 
sia and Turkey to an equal, and not very 
large foree, so that neither might have an 
excess over the other; while the principle 
of the Russian suggestion was, that each 
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Power might develope its own fleet to | 
whatever amount they pleased, but that 
facilities should be given to Turkey to in- | 
vite the fleets of her allies to pass to any | 
extent through the Straits without wait- 
ing for actual war, or affording a pre- 
text for it. He was bound to confess | 
that, though the Russian principle was 
not in his opinion sufficiently develop- 
ed, and though sufficient concession had 
not been made in the actual proposition 
of the Russian Plenipotentiaries, yet it 
afforded the elements for further discus- 
sion; he did not say it was the only mode 
capable of affording a solution of the diffi- 
eulty, but he went the length of thinking 
that it would afford a better solution than 
the mode suggested on the other side. 
Supposing that they restricted the fleet 
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as that of Turkey, they did not thereby 
diminish her power or her resources, but 
left her with all the means she possessed 
of raising a fleet or any other force when- 
ever opportunities served, and they would | 
only create a rankling sense of indignity | 
in @ great Power, which would infallibly 
find or make such opportunities, and in- 
demnify herself for present mortification 
by future attempts at conquest. And 
this, even if in the meantime the re- 
strictions were faithfully observed; but 
how could they ascertain this, and how 
enforce it? Did they mean to have a rov- 
ing commission, looking into every dock- 
yard in Russia, to see whether one ship 
was built more than was stipulated? Was | 
this country to go to war when it was found 
that Russia had a frigate or two laid up in 
ordinary more than the number which was 
fixed upon? He thought, on the contrary, 
that the power given to Turkey to call in 
the fleets of her allies, which were over- 
whelming in comparison with the fleet of | 
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gallant defence of Sebastopol had so ar- 
rested the public eye that they forgot how 
much Russia had been foiled in other mat- 
ters —how she had been repelled from every 
part of European Turkey—and how she 
had been obliged to recede step by step 
from, and at length abandon altogether, 
pretensions which she had been setting up 
for years and years. There was a good 
deal for us to rejoice at, and if they left 
off at this moment and without any fur- 
ther success, his belief was, that they had 
thrown back Russia to a point from which 
she was far less dangerous than she had 
been for many years. The defence of Se- 
bastopol, no doubt, was a proof of what 
they were told before—that Russia was a 
formidable enemy on her own soil; and if 
they went on with the war with the insane 
object of dismembering her, he agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, that the head of the youngest 
man in that House would be grey before 
they accomplished their object; and he 
believed that they would soon find formid- 
able allies on the side of Russia in such a 
war. But if they were content with know- 
ing that Russia had been already repelled 
from her attempted advance to a positiun 
far behind that for which she lately start- 
ed; that the free navigation of the Danube 
—the abolition of the late treaties with the 
Porte—the substitution of joint, in lieu of 
exclusive protectorates—the admission of 
Turkey to the family of European nations 
—and the concession, in whichever way it 
may be effected, of her exclusive prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea, were enough to 
lower her prestige in the East of Europe, 
and to diminis: her actual power of aggres- 
sion, there would remain so little of ditfer- 
ence between the contending parties as to 
render the conclusion of an honourable, 
secure, and lasting peace by no means 


Russia, would give her much more efficient | difficult, and to throw on either side which 
protection than the limitation of the fleet shall wantonly persevere in unnecessary 
of Russia. At all events, it was not a sug-| war a grievous weight of responsibility, 
gestion which was incapable, or was even’ or rather of actual crime. His desire, 
now incapable, of being further discussed, | therefore, was, that the right hon. Mem- 
and it was utterly unintelligible to him that | ber for Portsmouth should consent to 








the instructions of the Plenipotentiaries | 
should have been exhausted when one so- 
lution of the difficulty remained. He could 
not help thinking that the peuple of Eng- 
land had shut their eyes to what had been 
already achieved in this Russian war. He 
was not speaking of how far they had suc- 
ceeded in their negotiations, though he 
thought he had shown that a great deal 
had been done in that direction ; but the | 


| 





the introduction of a few words into his 
Amendment, in order to make it more 
definite and less like a Resolution, con- 
structed so as to catch the votes of 
Members acting from different motives. 
Such was not the intention either of the. 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth or of the Government, and 
he trusted that they would consent to 
insert words whieh would only represent 
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what hon. Members wished. He should 
have no difficulty in voting against the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli), or in favour of that of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- | 
mouth (Sir F. T. Baring), if the latter 
would amend it to the extent he recom- | 
mended. The House was, no doubt, unani- | 
mous in pledging itself to carry on the, 
war with vigour until a safe and honour- 
able peace could be obtained, and he re- 
joiced that this sentiment was expressed | 
in both the Resolutions; but he also earn- 
estly desired to introduce those few words 
which would serve, not to impede prepara- 
tions for war; not to excite suspicion in 
allies, or arrogance in enemies, but only to 
intimate the opinion of Christian statesmen 
that negotiations ought to be encouraged 
which seem likely to attain the objects of 
the war, and ought not to be put aside on 
the plea that however we may have attain- 
ed those objects it still remains for us to 
gratify our pride. 

Mr. KER SEYMER thought that the 
duty of answering the speech of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
(Sir W. Heathcote) devolved upon the Go- 
vernment, who stated the other night that 
they were prepared to meet the proposition 
of the right hon. Member for Manchester 
with a direct negative. He was one of 
those who regretted the withdrawal of that 
Motion; not that he thought the discussion 
free from danger, but the danger arose, 
not from its effect upon the Vienna Con- 
ferences, for he had no faith in them, but 
in its probable effect upon the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, if a large number 
of hon. Members had assented to the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
regretted the withdrawal of the Motion, 
because the advantage of that debate 
would have been to show who were on tlie 
side of England and who were on the side 
of Russia. The House, then, had before 
them the proposition of the right hon. 
Member for Bucks; and, at first, he (Mr. 
Seymer) felt some doubt in joining in the 
Resolution of his right hon. Friend, and, 
perhaps, in a party point of view he had 
not chosen a very good moment for it. 
The pear was not yet ripe, although the 

roceedings of last Monday had hastened 
its maturity. The question was one, how- 
ever, far above party considerations. The 
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greatest danger was lest a large portion of 
our population should feel that they had 
ground for discontent against the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of this country. A 
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feeling of dissatisfaction with Parliament 
had undoubtedly arisen, and he could con- 
ceive nothing so dangerous as for the 
whole people of England to be very much 
in earnest on the war, and, at the same 
time, to believe that the Government 
was trifling with it. As an independent 
Member, he therefore thanked his right 
hon. Friend for giving the opportunity 
to Parliament to express an opivion on 
the great question that engrossed the 
public mind. His right hon. Friend had 
not proposed an Address to the Crown, as 
the right hon. Member for Portsmouth had 
represented, and the Resolution he had 
moved was a Resolution of the House of 
Commons, and, as such was not liable to 
the objections urged against it. When 
people heard that the Vienna Conferences 
were broken up, and when the Government 
laid the papers on the table, it was natural 
to suppose the time had come when Par- 
liament might take some cognisance of 
the proceedings at the Conference. He 
thought there was something in the lan- 
guage of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government that required animadversion, 
when he stated the other night that he 
was ready to meet the Motion of the right 
hon. Member, the Member for Manchester, 
either by moving the previous question or 
by a direct negative, or by anything the 
House liked. The noble Lord would have 
stood well with the House if he had de- 
clared in favour of a direct negative, but it 
seemed as if the noble Lord were perfectly 
indifferent in what way the Motion was 
met, so long as he got a majority. Aus- 
tria, he admitted, had a difficult game to 
play ; but the policy of England and 
France ought not to be tied to the policy 
of Austria. That Power appeared to him 
to be, in the interest of peace, no doubt, 
oppressing the Danubian Principalities ; 
and it appeared to him that it would have 
been better for the allies if Austria were 
taking no part at all, because, if war were 
going on between Turkey and Russia in 
the Principalities and on the Danube, while 
there would be no danger that the Rus- 
sians would take Constantinople as long as 
the allied fleets commanded the Black Sea, 
a Russian army would be required to fight 
with the Turks in the Principalities and to 
guard the Russian frontier. The main dif- 
ference between hon. Gentlemen on his side 
of the House and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
was, that whereas his party and the people 
of England felt that we could only win a 
safe and honourable peace by the bravery 
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of our army, the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
thought we could unly obtain peace through 
the Conferences at Vienna. It was asked 
whether our army were always to remain 
at Sebastopol? Certainly not; but Se- 
bastopol rebuilt would be a very different 
thing from Sebastopol unconquered and 
believed to be impregnable. He would 
assert that the bugle that sounded the 
recall of the French and English troops 
would re-echo to the very confines of India. 
In the East opinion had the greatest 
weight, and if we desisted from the at- 
tempt to take Sebastopol no treaty with 
Russia upon paper would have any ef- 
fect in binding that Power. Her prestige 
in the East, in Turkey, Greece, and in 
Central Asia to the borders of India would 
be so great that no treaty would be so 
effectual to cripple her as the failure to 
take Sebastopol would add to her aggres- 
sive power in the eastern parts of Europe 
and in Asia. He was very much struck 
with some observations of the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright) in a very re- 
markable speech which he delivered last 
year. The hon. Member in the course of 
it, spoke of the evils of war and the mis- 
government of Turkey, about which they 
were all agreed, and then told them what 
be thought ought to be done. He said 
Turkey should have accepted the Vienna 
Note, which the sagacity of the Turkish 
diplomatists discovered placed Turkey, with 
regard to her Christian subjects, entirely 
in the power of Russia, or that Turkey and 
Russia should be left to fight it out; and 
if, at the end of the war, they found Tur- 
key had got the worst of it, then they 
should interfere to insist upon the mainte- 
nance of the balance of power. Those 
were two valuable concessions. The hon. 
Member admitted that there was a balance 
of power, and that it was worth fighting 
for, because, by insisting, he presumed the 
hon. Member meant to fight Russia if she 
refused, unless the hon. Member meant 
that France and England, at the end of 
the war, should say to Russia, ** Now, let 
us share the inheritance of the ‘sick 
man.’”’ He did not agree with the hon. 
Member who opened the debate that there 
was nothing in the first two points. By 


conceding those points Russia gained the | 
Russia granted | taxation was pretty sure to fall upon the 


neutrality of Germany. 


what was important to Germany to secure | land. 
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to take it, and would not allow the other 
Powers to consult, but called upon each to 
bring in a separate note, perhaps, judging 
from experience, that in one of those ten 
there would be most probably some great 
blunder of which she could take advantage. 
He would not say in which note the blun- 
der was most likely to occur, but he had 
his own suspicions on that matter. Eng- 
land then made a proposal which, of course, 
Russia would not accept, and he was quite 
surprised that the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London could have supposed 
for a moment that the acutest men of the 
age would be deceived by a false analogy, 
which it had been said would not do even 
for the House of Commons. Russia then 
proposed her own scheme. He did not 
agree with the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Heath- 
cote) that anything could be made of it; 
and it appeared to him there was no reason 
to think that any tinkering on the part of 
Austria would induce Russia to propose 
anything more favourable until the result 
of a resort to arms was decided in favour 
of the Western Powers. During the whole 
war, next to the behaviour of the soldiers 
and sailors, nothing was more gratifying 
than the attitude assumed by the people of 
this country. There had been no bravado 
except within the walls of the Reform 
Club; there had been no boasting except 
in the post-prandial orations of Cabinet 
Ministers ; but, on the part of the people, 
there had been a steady determination to 
uphold the Government in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. This determina- 
tion had been more particularly remarkable 
among the manufacturing and commercial 
classes, who must be suffering from the 
pressure of that war, and he believed that 
the hon. Member for Manchester did not 
represent the feelings of those classes. 
He knew it would be said, “It is all 
very well for you to talk about war; 
your constituents are farmers, and the 
farmers are profiting by it.” He knew 
something of the feelings of the farmers, 
and the farmers did not desire a continu- 
ance of the war on account of high prices. 
fhe farmers knew that continued war 
meant increased expenditure, that inereas- 
ed expenditure meant increased taxation, 
and that a very large share of increased 
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her neutrality, but showed no disposition, mon with all good men, those feelings of 


to meet the views of the Western Powers 
on the third point. She was constantly 
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humanity which induced them to object on 
principle to war. He should be sorry to 


offered to take the initiative. She declined , be thought to undervalue the advantages 
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of peace or to underrate the evils of war. 
He respected very much the motives of 
those who would altogether prevent war, 
the only fault he found with them was, 
that they put the cart before the horse. If 
all the world were governed by strictly 
Christian principles, and there was neither 
inordinate ambition, cruelty, nor oppression, 
wars would cease from off the earth, be- 
cause they would be no longer necessary ; 
but, while those vices prevailed, to put an 
end to war was simply to hand over the 
weak to the tender mercies of the strong. 
While he respected those amiable enthu- 
siasts, he could not say so much for those 
who objected to war on purely commercial 
principles. He believed they were ably 
represented in the House; he believed 
there were some men who would sacrifice 
every ally and abandon every treaty rather 
than diminish to any extent the sale of 
cotton goods. For those Gentlemen he 
had no great sympathy. In other words, 
he had no belief in @ calico millennium. It 
was said the Power with whom we were 
allied was Mahometan, and the enemy with 
whom we were contending was Christian. 
Still, on Christian principles, he was pre- 
pared to support the weak against the 
strong, the faithful ally against the un- 
scrupulous and perfidious enemy, and, 
therefore, to support Turkey against Rus- 
sia. Upon these grounds he was prepared, 
without hesitation, to give his vote in fa- 
vour of the Resolution submitted to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire. 

Mr. WILKINSON objected to the as- 
sumption which ran through the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Manchester and his 
Friends, that all who were in favour of the 
prosecution of the war were opposed to the 
obtaining peace ; because, he believed, the 
surest way to obtain peace was vigorously to 
prosecute the war. There were, no doubt, 
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formed an erroneous idea of the importance 
of the peace party, because he saw that 
certain Gentlemen who represented the 
peace party had, upon the question of free 
trade, and by the support of the people of 
England, been strong enough to defeat the 
banded arristocracy of the landed interest; 
he concluded they were equally followed 
on the present occasion, and hence his fa- 
tal Resolution. In a despatch from Sir 
Hamilton Seymour to Lord John Russell, 
dated the 11th of January, 1853, he found 
this passage— 

“Since this despatch was written I have heard 
from the Austrian Minister that the Emperor has 
spoken to him of the conversation which he had 
held with me. I told Sir Hamilton Seymour— 
Hlis Majesty said—that the new Ministry appears 
to me to be strong, and that I am anxious for its 
duration—although, to say the truth, as regards 
England, I have learnt that it is the country with 
which we must be allied. We must not lean to 
this or that party.” 





The Emperor Nicholas saw that those gen- 
tlemen who had been backed by the people 
on one question would upon no considera- 
tion assent to war, and he naturally sup- 
posed that, if they were similarly backed 
upon this question, England would never 
be induced to go to war by any attempt 
whieh he might make on Turkey. There- 
fore those Gentlemen were in some measure 
the cause of the war. He agreed with the 
hon. Member (Mr. K. Seymer) that it was 
a great misfortune that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester did not press his Mo- 
tion. He believed more mischievous Reso- 
lutions were never placed upon the papers 
of the House, and that the expression of 
opinion, by an adverse division upon them, 
would have been more calculated than any- 
thing to bring about a satisfactory and ho- 
nourable peace—the only, peace, in fact, 
which the country desired. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks had, in- 
deed, given an opportunity for testing the 





two or three causes for the state of affairs | opinion of the House upon the subject ; 
in which they found themselves, but he at- | but, unfortunately, the right hon. Gentle- 
tributed the war, in a great measure, to the ; man had something else to do than to elicit 
conduct of a certain party in this country | the opinion of the country as to the justice 
who were the strenuous advocates of peace | of the war—he had te damage the present 
upon any terms. He did not say that | Ministry. He (Mr. Wilkinson) could not 
the erroneous supposition, that there was see his way to charge upon the Ministry a 
no chance of an intimate alliance between | want of candour or a desire to equivocate. 
England and France, had not had its ef-| The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
fect, because the Emperor of the French ' vernment had stated, that so long as he 
had just committed an act which, however and his colleagues remained in their posts 
necessary it might have becn, was abhor- | the House might be assured that none but 
rent to the lovers of constitutional Govern- | an honourable and successful peace would 
ment, and all Englishmen were such; but| be made. After such a declaration, he 
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and it was to be regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman had marred the discussion 
of the matter by the words he had intro- 
duced in the latter portion of his Resolu- 
tion. Under the circumstances, he should 
have no hesitation in voting for the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Portsmouth. 

Tue Marquess or GRANBY observed, 
that before deciding the question whether 
we should consent to a peace or remain at 
war, it was essential to consider the inten- 
tions of Russia, the danger to be appre- 
hended from that Power, and whether she 
meditated aggression or not. On a former 
occasion he had ventured to tell the House 
that by the admission of Lord Aberdeen, 
ever since the Treaty of Adrianople, twenty- 
six years ago, Russia had had it in her 
power to march on Teheran on the one 
hand, or on Constantinople on the other, 
whenever she might choose. He had met 
with no reply in the House; but people 
out of doors were ready with the obvious 
answer, that the time of Russia had not 
arrived. It was not until 1853 that Russia 
found her opportunity for making her 
descent on Constantinople. He found, 
however, in Zhe Times the other day the 
following passage :— 


‘‘Tf the Russian vessels had sailed for Con- 
stantinople with 20,000 men on the day after 
Prince Menchikoff’s return from his mission, the 
Emperor Nicholas would have realised his pre- 
dictions of making Constantinople his southern 
capital.” 


And why had the Emperor of Russia not 
realised his predictions? Was it from any 
want of capacity that the Emperor missed 
this golden opportunity? Was it because 
he had not 20,000 men at command? No 
such thing—he had nothing to do but to 
put 20,000 men on board his transports and 
he would have taken Constantinople. Sir 
Hamilton Seymour said, in one of his let- 
ters, that the Russian army in Moldavia 
amounted to 60,000/., and in Odessa and 
Bessarabia to the same number ; and thus, 
if he had been so inclined he could have 
done the thing. If the House required 
the reason why that descent was not made, 
it would be found in the following passage 
of a note, addressed by Count Nesselrode 
to Reschid Pacha, on the 3lst of May. 
Prince Menchikoff left Constantinople on 
the 21st:— 


“ Within a few weeks his (the Emperor's) troops 
will receive orders to pass the frontiers of the 
empire, not in order to make war upon the Sultan 
—a war ‘rhich it is repugnant to his Majesty to 
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undertake against a Sovereign whom he has al- 
ways had pleasure in looking upon as a sincere 
ally, and as a well-disposed neighbour ; but in 
order that he may possess material guarantees, 
&e, 

On the Ist June Count Nesselrode writes 
to Baron Brunnow :— 

“ It is not without extreme and profound regret 

that the Emperor finds himself forced into adopt- 
ing such a measure. Even whilst adopting it, he 
still intends to remain faithful to the fundamental 
principles of his policy, that of not wishing to sub- 
vert the Ottoman empire.” 
Russia had said that she was willing to 
guarantee the independence of the Porte, 
but that she was not ready to promise on 
all occasions to send an army for that pur- 
pose. Now on September 10, 1853, Lord 
Clarendon, writing to Lord Stratford, used 
these words :— 

“As regards the solid guarantee expected by 
the Porte, Reschid Pacha must well know that it 
is utterly impossible for the Four Powers to enter 
into any such engagements.” 

The third point in the late Conferences 
had reference to the limitation of the pre- 
ponderance of the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea. The plenipotentiaries of the 
allies insisted on the reduction of the num- 
ber of Russian ships in the Black Sea 
to four men-of-war, four frigates, and a 
proportionate number of other ships. Now, 
in the language of Lord John Russell, he 
(the Marquess of Granby) thought such a 
proposal degrading to the honour of Rus- 
sia. We had no right to tell Russia what 
number of ships she should build in her 
ports. To do so would not be more im- 
pertinent than for Russia to dictate to us 
what ships we ought to construct at Ports- 
mouth or Sheerness. But Russia offered 
to open the Dardanelles to the ships of all 
nations, permitting the Sultan to close the 
Black Sea in case of danger. It was the 
Turkish Minister who objected to that 
arrangement, saying that it was contrary 
to the whole policy of Turkey. Russia 
then said, ‘‘ So anxious are we for peace, 
that we will make a further proposal ;” 
but, unfortunately, the noble Lord had de- 
parted from Vienna. The second proposal 
was, that the Dardanelles should be closed 
against all ships of war, the Sultan being 
empowered to call in the ships of the allied 
Powers in case of danger. What was 
Austria’s opinion of this? Why, that there 
were elements for a successful issue of the - 
conferences. If Austria thought there were 
the elements for negotiation, he wanted to 
know why it was we were not to consider 





Austria’s propositions ? He understoed the 
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noble Lord the other night to say that 
Austria had actually made a proposition— 
he did not know what it was, but he hoped 
to hear it stated before the House came to 
8 division—for the settlement of the ques- 
tion whether we were to have peace or not. 
He was anxious for a just and honourable 
peace, and he protested against the lan- 
guage heard in the House that night, that 
of stigmatising men by saying that cer- 
tain Members of that House were willing 
to make peace with Russia on terms 
inadequate to the honour of the coun- 
try. He said he believed there was not 
one individual in the House who would 
consent to make peace on terms that 
were dishonourable to the country. They 
were told by some hon. Members that 
they were for peace at any price. His 
answer to that was a direet negative. 
He said they were not for peace at any 
price or for anything but a just and ho- 
nourable peace—not for a degrading peace. 
They were not those cravens some people 
appeared to think; and allow him to ob- 
serve, that he thought England was a 
great deal too great, and the country a 
great deal too powerful, morally and ma- 
terially, to allow any considerations to in- 
fluence their decision except those they 
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believed to be essentially just and right ; 
that what we believed to be just and right 
we would maintain, but we would never 
allow derogatory considerations to weigh 


with them. It was stated by some that 
we had entered upon an aggressive war; 
that we were determined to take Sebas- 
topol, and to drive the Russians from the 
Crimea ; and that we could not make peace 
until we had done all we said we would do, 
and until we had fulfilled every word we 
had uttered. He denied the necessity for 
that. Our armies had been invariably vic- 
torious in the Crimea, whether in attack 
or defence—whether scaling the heights 
of Alma, or defending ourselves against 
overpowering numbers on the heights of 
Inkerman; let us recollect we had, and 
would do so again, beaten the enemy. 
But if defeated—an event he did not for a 
moment suppose to be likely—the only 
effect of such defeat would be to inspire 
us to fresh exertions—to make us consent 
to greater sacrifices than we had already 
made, and to make us more determined to 
carry our point, believing what we sought 
was both just and right. If victorious, we 
could do no more. That one point was 
what we ought to arrive at; and what he 
wanted was for the House of Commons to 
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say what they thought was just and right. 
But he protested against the idea that be- 
cause we had laid siege to Sebastopol, and 
had sent an army into the Crimea, we 
were to have no peace until we had taken 
Sebastopol and driven the Russians from 
the Crimea. He would now come to the 
Motion; and he must be allowed to say he 
was not able to agree in the Motion, or in 
what the right hon. Gentleman stated in 
his speech. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he was desirous of shutting the door 
upon further negotiations at Vienna. He 
could not agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his wish to close the door on 
negotiations which he believed might yet 
end in a just and honourable peace. One 
of two things must happen. Either that 
negotiations were going on, and the pro- 
spect of successful negotiations at Vienna 
encouraging, or else there was no hope of 
peace being restored. But if he consented 
to the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that Motion, coupled with the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, would render 
impossible the peaceable solution of the 
question he desired to see. On the other 
hand, he said that not to consent to the 
Motion did not preclude him from desiring 
to carry on the war with vigour. There was 
no measure that could be proposed which 
he would not consent to, if the negotiations 
failed, in order to enable Her Majesty’s 
Government to carry on the war with 
vigour ; but if the Motion was carried, he 
feared the effect would be to weaken our 
power, not only in this, but in foreign 
countries. And it might lead Austria and 
Prussia to say, England was not united, 
because for party purposes the opponents 
of Government were willing to pass a 
Motion which would have the effect of 
weakening the power of Government. For 
those reasons he could not support the 
Motion. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, 
that it was his intention to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford, and he was anxious to be allowed 
to explain the reasons for seconding a vote 
which he was well aware would be unpo- 
pular. He was one of those who had al- 
ways been of opinion that this country had 
never embarked in a war which, in its 
origin, was more just, more necessary, or 
more honourable to her, than the one in 
which she was at present engaged. The 
hen. Member for Lambeth had said that 
because he was for a vigorous prosecution 
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of the war, he desired not to be represent- 
ed as being averse to peace; and so, on 
his part, he (Mr. R. Phillimore) claimed 
not to be represented, because he thought 
that propositions for peace ought to be en- 
tertained, as being averse, until peace was 
made, to a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. He (Mr. R. Phillimore) did not agree 
with the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Granby) who had spoken last, that Russia 
had from the first intended to deal fairly 
with Turkey. It seemed to him impossi- 
ble to make that supposition consist with 
the conversation about the disposing of the 
sick man’s inheritance while he was yet 
alive, and while, indeed, he had showed 
that, like the sick man in Horace, he was 
capable of expelling his physician— 
“ Ut lethargicus hic, cum 
Fit pugil, et medicum urget.” 

He had, however, conceived that the war 
was urged by Great Britain for well-defined 
and certain objeets. The question for the 
consideration of the House was whether 
these objects had not been in a great mea- 
sure obtained, or whether, at least, the re- 
fusal on the part of Russia to accept the 
terms offered by the allies respecting what 
was called the third point, justified the 
breaking off the Conference at Vienna. 
Now, if it should appear, upon examina- 
tion, that such was the case, then he pro- | 
tested altogether, and with all the force | 
of which he was capable, against the con- | 
tinuance of the war upon the grounds | 
which he had heard without the walls of | 
this House, and, he regretted to say, | 
within these walls this evening. The im- | 
pression which he had derived from the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, and from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire, was, 
that they were prepared to disregard the 
original object of the war, and to carry it 
on for reasons, and upor grounds which, in 
the outset, had never been contemplated. 
It had been begun to secure the independ- 
ence of an ally, to preserve the liberties of 
Europe; it was to be continued for the 
glory of England, and the humiliation of 
Russia. He denounced that doctrine as 
unchristian, unlawful, and contrary to the 
first principles of international justice. 
Never mind, it was said, whether Turkey 
be secure or not, England will lose her 
character if she does not win a victory. 
She has suffered disgrace—such was the 
expression he had actually heard in this 
House—she must retrieve herself, or she 
would descend from her proud position 
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among nations. To this he had two an- 
swers. In the first place, the statement 
was altogether unfounded—the facts belied 
it. Our navy had swept the commercial 
marine of Russia from every sea on which 
it had ever ridden, and had only not de- 
stroyed her fleet because it had been im- 
possible to find it. Our army, now en- 
camped in the enemy’s country, had 
achieved exploits of valour not surpassed 
in their previous history, and had never 
met their enemy in battle without obtain- 
ing over him a signal victory. It was un- 
true, in fact, then, to say that the war 
must be continued for the purpose of re- 
establishing the reputation of this country. 
But, were it otherwise—had we not sus- 
tained our ancient renown, and yet had 
obtained from Russia concessions upon 
those points which secured the independ- 
ence of our ally, and for the attainment of 
which war alone had been resorted to— 
even were this so, he emphatically denied 
that such a state of things justified a fur- 
ther prosecution of the war ; he said, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, that to con- 
tinue the shedding of blood for the purpose 
of adding another laurel to the already 
glorious brew of England was unjust, in- 
defensible, and umighteous. The House 
really appeared to have forgotten the 
causes for which the war had been origin- 
ally undertaken; but let it consider what 
had been obtained from, and what had 
been refused by, Russia. No one knew 
better than the right hon. Member for 
Bucks the importance of the coneessions 
which he had thought proper to pass = 

r. 
R. Phillimore then proceeded to point out 
the value of the concession with respect to 
the Danubian Principalities, and said that 
a denial of the value of these concessions 
could only be founded upon an entire igno- 
rance of the history of Turkey. Of the 
advances of Russia from the Neva to the 
Pruth in the period between 1711 and 
1800, and of the treaties—especially those 
of Balta Liman—by which Russia had prac- 
tically secured to herself, before the break- 
ing out of the present war, an authority in 
those provinces, with respect to the elec- 
tion of the Hospodars, the representative 
assemblies which govern had, in fact, a 
predominance in those Principalities fatal 
to their national liberties. Mr. R. Philli- 
more then commented upon the character 
and history of these provinces and their 
inhabitants, observing that they had ap- 
peared destined by Providence to bar the 
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progress of the Scythian upon Constan- 
tinople. The first fruit of this war was, 
that Russia had abandoned her exclusive 
privilege, and had consented to place these 
provinces under the joint protectorate of 
the Christian Powers of Europe. Was 
that nothing ? What should we have said 
to such a concession at any time before 
the commencement of this war? Then, 
with respect to the free navigation of the 
Danube, Mr. R. Phillimore reminded the 
House of the answer of Lord Palmerston 
to the Member for Northumberland two 
years ago; how Lord Palmerston had 
dwelt upon the advantages which would 
result to Europe and to this country from 
the opening of the Danube—how Russia, 
availing herself of the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople, always prevented the free navigation 
of the Danube by one artifice or another 
—and how it appeared impossible to com- 
E Russia to adopt a more liberal course. 

as it, again, nothing, he asked, that the 
opening of this great artery of Europe 
was now secured, and placed on the same 
footing as the Rhine, and under the gua- 
rantee of the Powers most interested in 
maintaining its free navigation? Let not 
the House forget what had been practi- 
eally coneluded as to the fourth point, for 
they all knew that though the point itself 
was not formally discussed, that Russia 
did not oppose the concession demanded 
by the Allies. What was that? No less 
than the placing of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte under the joint protectorate 
of the European Powers. What remained ? 
The third point—the limitation of the pre- 
re ge of Russia in the Black Sea. 

ere the terms which the Allies had offered 
on this point indispensable? Were they 
such as ought to have been proposed ? 
Were they such as we could expect Russia 
to assent to? Upon the answer much de- 
pended, for though he could not acquit 
Russia of having caused this war by her 
own wicked ambition—and she must have 
foreseen the terrible consequences of it— 
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“ For never two such nations did contend 
Without much fall of blood; whose guiltless 
drops 
Are every one a woe, and sore complaint 
’Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the 
sword 
Which makes such waste in brief mortality ”— 


Yet, God forbid that we should now, by 
unjustly continuing a war lawfully begun, 
make ourselves for the first time partici- 
pators in this guilt. Mr. Phillimore then 


proceeded to argue that the proposition of 
Mr. R. Phillimore 
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limiting her fleet to a definite number of 
ships ought never to have been made to 
Russia—that it was unworthy of this great 


the War. 


country to have made it. He altogether 
dissented from the doctrine that it was our 
duty to propose terms of humiliation to 
Russia incompatible with her honour, which 
we would not accept ourselves, and which 
we should despise her for accepting. Should 
we submit to limit our fleets in the West 
Indies or at Malta at the suggestion of 
Russia that they were only kept there for 
the purpose of overawing other Powers ? 
When, after a quarter of a century of war 
with France, provoked by her aggressions 
upon every country in Europe, we had 
subdued our enemy—when we were ae- 
tually in possession of Paris, after a series 
of triumphs by land and sea—did we ever 
propose to her to limit her fleet in the 
Channel, from which we had actually been 
in just fear of the invasion of our shores? 
He thought the hon. Member for Bucks 
had unjustly censured the noble Lord the 
Member for London for expressing at the 
Conference his regard for the honour of 
Russia. He thought such conduct was in 
accordance with the wisest principle of our 
greatest statesmen, who had always laid it 
down as a maxim that in negotiating with 
a powerful State you were bound to avoid, 
as much as possible, all propositions offen- 
sive to her honour. This had been often 
said at the last Treaty of Vienna. Could 
anybody who had listened to the speeches 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Dorset- 
shire and of the right hon. Member for 
Bucks, say that he had the slightest idea 
upon what terms these gentlemen thought 
peace ought to be made? What was their 
avowed end for continuing the war? The 
honour and glory of England. He hoped 
he was not insensible to that appeal; but 
he looked, also, to the justice of England, 
and he saw in the maintenance of that 
attribute her true honour and glory, and 
thought it was never more incumbent upon 
her to observe that justice than when she 
was, as now—whatever might be said she 
was—triumphant both by sea and land. 
Mr. GLADSTONE :* Sir, although I 
believe I can adopt, without exception, all 
the sentiments and the arguments of my 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. R. Philli- 
more) who has just addressed the House, 
yet, considering the very limited time 
which remains at our command before the 
Whitsuntide recess for the discussion of 
this question, a question as it is of the 
widest extent and of the deepest moment, 
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it may be for the convenience of the House 
that I should at once follow my learned 
Friend in the debate, rather than wait 
until a later hour. 

Now, Sir, whatever else may be thought 
of the state, and of the difficulties, of the 
subject before us, it will at least be ad- 
mitted on all hands that we have a liberal 
bill of fare. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) has tendered to us a Motion 
which amounts firstly to a distinet and in- 
telligible vote of want of confidence in the 
Government, and secondly to a somewhat 
indistinct and feeble declaration of our 
willingness to support Her Majesty in 
the prosecution of the war. Upon this 
Motion the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) 
has moved an Amendment, which adverts 
to the negotiations at Vienna, but adverts 
to them in language which I for one do 
not profess to understand. My hon. Friend 
and colleague in the representation of the 
University of Oxford (Sir W. Heathcote) 
has proposed to amend this Amendment 
by the insertion of words which would 
give it a tendency decidedly pacific, with- 
out weakening the pledge to support the 
Crown in the actual prosecution of the 
war, and has supported his proposal by 
what appeared to me an admirably reason- 
ed speech. Lastly, we have my hon. Friend 
the Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) 
who, feeling apparently much as I do with 
respect to the language of the Member for 
Portsmouth, completes the party by pro- 
posing to alter his Amendment in such a 
manner as to give it a decidedly warlike 
instead of a decidedly pacific aspect. 

For my own part, Sir, I feel no diffi- 
culty in making my own choice among 
the numerous alternatives thus placed be- 
fore us. The right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire calls on us to censure the Go- 
vernment because of its ambiguous Jan- 
guage and uncertain conduct. I cannot 
obey his call, because it seems to me that, 
up to this time, and so far as we are yet 
informed, the ambiguity of language and 
the uncertainty of conduct which may be 
imputed to the Ministry are appearances 
mainly due to the peculiar state and con- 
ditions of the negotiation in which they 
are engaged; and that it would have been 
a violation of public duty on their part, if, 
in order to obviate a censure such as that 
proposed, they had hazarded any of the 
great interests committed to their charge, 
by seeking to supply us with full and clear 
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explanations before the time had arrived 
at which, in their judgment, such explana- 
tions might be given with perfect safety. 
I am bound to add that, although I could 
conscientiously, as far as the mere words 
are concerned, join the right hon. Gentle- 
man in lamenting some ambiguity of lan- 
guage and uncertainty of conduct on the 
part of the Government, no Member of 
which I may observe has yet spoken in 
this debate, and though I should wish to 
see a more decisive direction given to both 
their language and their conduct, yet it 
would not be the kind of impulse which 
the right hon. Gentleman desires to impart 
to them; because with reference to the 
negotiations at Vienna, he is satisfied that 
the proper time has come for this House 
to declare its opinion that the season for 
their prosecution has passed away, while 
I, on the other hand, feel that, according 
to the latest information before us, these 
negotiations have afforded, and if rightly 
handled, may yet afford us, probably, at 
least, if not certainly, an admirable oppor- 
tunity for putting an end to the dangers, 
horrors, and miseries of war. At the 
same time, 1 must not quit the subject of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion without 
expressing, in the strongest terms, the 
gratification with which I have listened to 
several most important declarations that 
have fallen from his lips; declarations 
which, representing as he does no incon- 
siderable section of opinion in this House, 
may come to exercise hereafter a weighty 
and a highly beneficial influence on the 
course of our proceedings with respect to 
this great subject. 

As respects the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth, I confess it appears to me to be 
fairly open to the charge which the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire brings against 
the Government, that of ambiguity. It 
expresses regret that the negotiations have 
not led to a termination of hostilities, but 
it leaves wholly untouched the real ques- 
tions—namely, through whose fault it is 
that the ease so stands, and whether we 
ought still to desire and recommend that 
they may be prosecuted with a view to 
bringing about that result. Considering, 
what no one will for a moment question, 
the frankness and straightforwardness of 
the character of the right hon. Gentleman; 
I could not for a moment suppose that he 
had framed his Amendment in the most 
loose and uncertain language in order to 
combine in a deceitful show of unity per- 
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sons holding the most irreconcilable opi- 
nions; but if the Amendment had been 
framed with that object, it could not have 
been better calculated to attain it; and if 
it should be adopted by the House, such 
and such only will be its effect. In the 
speech indeed of the right hon. Gentleman 
—and I must here say that with his speech 
I have very little fault to find—he ex 
pressed his wish that the House should 
give utterance to its regret that the nego- 
tiations had not yet led to a termination of 
hostilities. Sir, I confess that the little 
monosyllable ‘‘yet’’ has for me a most 
harmonious and soothing effect, and, if the 
right hon. Gentleman will only transplant 
those three letters from his speech into his 
Motion, there will not be much cause of 
difference between us. But if he will not 
do so, I must object to his Amendment 
because its sense is equivocal; because it 
speaks of the negotiations and communi- 
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has refused to admit of any limitation of 
her naval force in the Black Sea. Now, 
even if I go too far in considering this to 
be untrue, it is at any rate highly disput- 
able, and nothing that is disputable ought 
to be recited in a vote of this House as 
if it were indisputable. And I find that, 
on the 17th of April, Prince Gortchakoff 
stated to the conference, that ‘* Russia 
would not consent to the strength of her 
navy being restricted to any fixed number 
either by treaty or in any other manner.” 
I admit that that passage, if it stood alone, 
would fairly bear the construction which 
my hon. Friend has put upon it. But it 
does not stand alone. On the contrary, 
the same record informs us that, at the 
same conference, Prince Gortchakoff went 
on to say— 

** At the same time, he did not pretend to ex- 


clude peremptorily the consideration of every 
proposal tending to the point of limitation :” 


eations respecting peace as matters that | which, standing thus in the English ver- 
have passed away, and because difficult or | sion, seems to be but a feeble rendering of 
even impossible as I own I find it to attach | the original French, which says—* se rat- 
a definite signification to the mere terms | fachant au principe de la limitation.” 
which he employs, yet I should look upon | But, the Russian Plenipotentiary added— 
the aet of its adoption by the House as a! ‘‘ He reserved to himself the right of re- 
proceeding subject indeed to much doubt fusing his adhesion.”’-—{ Protocols of the 


upon its construction, yet practically tend- | Conferences at Vienna, p. 54. 
ing rather to permit an improper prolonga- | It may be said that under cover of this 
tion of the war than to promote the return very obvious and proper reservation, he 
of peace. | intended to refuse any proposal that might 
Next, I have to consider the Amend-| be made involving limitation: but this, 
ment of my hon, Friend the Member for! which we may suspect or may suppose, 
Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), and with re-| we are not entitled to assert; much less, 
spect to his proposal I must say, that it is then, are we entitled to say that Russia 
at any rate clear and explicit, and that a! actually has refused to consent to limita- 
clear and explicit declaration of its views | tion upon any terms. I therefore object 
is the only declaration that this House | to this Amendment as not consistent with 
ought to make; assuming of course that | the facts, and I must add, without enter- 
the time has come when it is necessary | ing upon other matters of exception, that 
that the sentiments of the House should | I also object to it because, while removing 


be declared. It is well to postpone until | 
the latest moment anything that savours 
of interference with the functions of the 
Executive Government. But whether it 
be in support of, or in opposition to, the 
eourse of the Government, you will only 
detract from your dignity, and diminish 
also your influence, if, from whatever cause, 
you consent in the vote to which you may 
come to use doubtful or hesitating language. 
I am glad, therefore, that my hon. Friend 
makes a proposal which is so perfectly clear 
and explicit ; but on many other grounds 
I must object to his Motion. I object to 
it, firstly, because it purports to recite as 
a fact what I take to be no fact at all; for 
it asserts without qualification that Russia 
Mr. Gladstone 





the ambiguity of the Amendment which 
it amends, it substitutes a warlike, under 
circumstances which in my judgment call 
for a peaceful declaration. 

It remains, therefore, for me to say that 
I shall support the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend (Sir W. Heathcote), as it ex- 
presses, and likewise expresses in the 
mildest and most prudent form, the just 
desire of this House to make the present 
negotiations, or communications, which- 
ever they may be called, the means of 
leading to a settlement of this unhappy 
question. 

And, Sir, I apprehend it is impossible 
to conceive a graver issue than that which 
is now raised. It is a grave issue for all 
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Gentlemen, without exception, who sit in 
this House. It is most of all grave, after 
the present Ministers of the Crown, for 
those who have recently stood in the posi- 
tion of responsible advisers of Her Ma- 
jesty, and who were among the official 
authors of the present war. For them to 
give any opinion whatever in this House 
varying in any degree from that of the 
Executive Government on this question— 
to exhibit in the face of the world and of 
the country anything like divisions in the 
councils of this country—is a proceeding 
which, I am well aware, can only be justi- 
fied by the strongest conviction, and by 
obligation of the highest order. But that 
which justifies in such a case also requires 
and constrains; and I do not for a moment 
hesitate, while I own my responsibility, to 
admit that I must either be engaging in 
the performance of a great duty or in the 
perpetration of a great crime, or, at the 
very least, in the commission of a great 
error. 

Now, Sir, the proposition I am prepared 
to maintain is this—and strange enough I 
might expect that it would sound in the ears 
of hon. Gentlemen, if I were to take my 
impressions of the settled opinions of this 
House from the current language of so- 
ciety, or from the tone of the public press 
generally, which, on the whole, is probably 
at the present moment not an unfaithful 
mirror of the state of public opinion in re- 
gard to the war—the proposition I hold is 
this, that your war was just, that you have 
gained the objects of your war, and that 
if war was just while those objects were 
unattained, it becomes unjust if you con- 
tinue to prosecute it after their attainment. 
I hold that you are now in danger of for- 
feiting and losing altogether the righteous 
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and elevated character in which you have | 


waged this war. I shall contend that 
England and France did not enter into it 
as particular Powers having only separate 
and particular interests to defend, and 
meeting on a fvoting of moral and, so to 
speak, juridical equality the Power against 
which they were to fight. While, perhaps, 
you think only of meeting the general 
opinion of the public, you are in danger of 
being forced altogether to descend from 
that lofty elevation at which you com- 
menced this contest, and of having to 
take up a position both practically and 
morally isolated. Above all, my object in 
this discussion is to get at that which is 
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show what it is that, lying under the sur- 
face, is really in our minds and in our 
hearts—why it is, that having what, primd 
facie, amounts to an offer of peace, we 
are not going to accept it. Is it a ques- 
tion of terms, or is it not a question of 
terms? Is it a question of something 
broader, deeper, higher, and larger than 
any of the terms before us? If it is, in- 
deed, no question of this or that stipulation, 
but of the adoption of a policy or the re- 
alisation of an idea, I want to know what 
that policy and what that idea are ? 

To me it seems that there are two 
courses that may be followed, either of 
which has precedents in history, and may 
under given suppositions be made good at 
least in abstract reasoning. One of them 
is, after having taken stipulations such as 
the circumstances may seem to require, to 
bind the Power with which you have been 
at war to their observance by treaty. The 
other is to destroy, if you can, the strength 
of that Power, to dismember its territory, 
and to grind it to pieces. Either of these 
plans is consistent and intelligible ; but 
there is one plan, and I am afraid it is the 
plan that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dorsetshire reeommends—there is a plan 
that is neither consistent nor intelligible. 
That plan may be stated in words such as 
these—Do not dismember Russia; do not 
involve yourselves in territorial enterprise ; 
do not attempt to tear that great empire 
to pieces, because it is an object beyond 
your power to attain. On the other hand, 
refuse to trust Russia—refuse to rely on 
treaty stipulations—but do what? Insult 
her. Offer her indignities ; strike her in 
the face, and, having done so, then leave 
her with all her strength unimpaired to 
meditate and to watch for an opportunity 
of revenge. That is the policy of those 
who say, ‘‘ We refuse to argue upon a 
mere question of particular terms given 
and refused, for the difference between 
them is seareely perceptible ; but what we 
are determined to have is a military suc- 
cess.”’ This, Sir, is a rude outline of the 
views with which I shall support the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. 

And now, Sir, in the first place, let us 
look at the precise state of the facts before 
us. Four Points have been proposed as 
the bases of negotiation. The first of 
these relates to the Protectorate over the . 
Principalities, and upon that subject I wiil 
not waste words after the statement of my 
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Phillimore)—but I certainly should have ' explanation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
thought it was plain on the very face of and I understand from him now that it is 
the case, that if there could me a mode of | not disputed that this point was a point of 
procedure happily adapted to meet the, “capital importance. It stands, then, that 
exigencies of this great question, it was to | upon the first two of the Four Points you 
substitute for the exclusive rights of Rus- | had in view as the necessary bases of nego- 
sia, acquired to her by virtue of her ag-| tiation, your demands were actually con- 
gressions, rights which she would really | ceded. 
have to exercise only as duties, not alone, And what, Sir, shall we say next, with 
not of her own arbitrary will, but in con-| regard to the fourth point? Has that 
junction with the other great Powers of been agreed to or not? In point of fact, 
Europe ; and whick, as far as the Danubian | | we cannot say that it has been conceded, 
Prinecipalities are concerned, would place | or that it has not ; for this plain reason— 
something as like as circumstances will per- that it has not been discussed. It was 
mit to a free and independent Power be- | proposed by Russia, and urged by Austria, 
tween the arms of Russia and the territories that this fourth point should be discussed 
under the actual Government of Turkey. | pending the settlement of the third, but 
We come next to the free navigation of the Western Powers objected to enter into 
the Danube, and the right hon. Gentleman | the discussion. What was the reason of 
the Member for Buckinghamshire has said this refusal? Did they object to enter 
to-night—I think in strange forgetfulness into the discussion because they thought it 
of what has passed on former oecasions— would be so thorny and difficult that it 
that the first and second points were mat- | would tend to frustrate the entire purpose 
ters totally insignificant—matters about of the conferences ; or did they object 
which Russia did not care, and concessions | because they had good reason to believe 
—I forget whether this sentiment was ut- | that the point would be conceded, and be- 
tered by the right hon. Member or by an-| cause they apprehended that they would 
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moment made by Russia, in order to se- 
eure the neutrality of Austria and Germany. | 
Well, but, many months ago, was not 
Russia desirous of securing the neutrality 
of Austria and Germany? Was she not 
then, has she not all along been anxious 
to bid high for that neutrality ; and yet, 
until a very recent date, did she not refuse 
you the slightest concession on either of 
these points? And what is the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman? Surely, he is the 
last man who has a right to attach a cha- 
racter of insignificance to the concessions 
of Russia in opening the mouth of the 
Danube ; because I remember, in an able 
speech made by the right hon. Gentleman 
before the war actually began, and at a 
time when for the most part we contented 
ourselves with the discussion of much more 
limited views, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man pointed to the liberation of the mouth 
of the Danbe as one among the great but 
remote and little foreseen results that might 
follow upon bringing the war to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

Mr. DISRAELI; I did not treat the 
concession as insignificant, but I only said 
that I did not think there was any diffi- 
culty in it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I accept, not only 
with willingness but with pleasure, the 
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intentions, I give no other credit than that 
of great sagacity and a well-considered 
ealculation of her own interests—ready to 
keep up with, and, perhaps, to outstrip, 
them in what they might desire with re- 
spect to the fourth point ¢ I assume, then, 
without fear of raising a disputable ques- 
tion, that, with regard to the fourth point, 
which involves the rights of the Greek 
Christians, the original cause of the war, 
we, the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, are not under the impression that it 
is to be considered as being at this moment 
the cause of difficulties or of the prolong- 
ation of the war. 

I now come to the third point, and 
that divides itself into two questions for 
consideration—namely, the territorial gua- 
rantee to be given to Turkey, and the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea. I set aside the question of the 
territorial guarantee to be given to Tur- 
key, because the negotiators have arrived 
at an agreement on the subject with re- 
gard to the terms on which this question 
might be adjusted. Therefore, in point 
of fact, the only question that remains 
unsettled is the question of the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea. It 
has been admitted on all sides that this 





preponderance is to cease. The principle, 
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then, is not in dispute, but the form in| once wise and comprehensive than if they 


which it is to be applied. 
Powers proposed a particular method of 
putting an end to that preponderance, and 
Russia proposed another method. Her 
proposal being judged unsatisfactory by 
England, France, and Austria, she pro- 
posed a second method of putting an end 
to that preponderance; and the question 
of the difference between these various 
methods of putting an end to the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea is the 
question, and in truth the only question, 
which is now properly before the House, 
if we are to vote on the transactions as we 
find them. 

My hon. Friend, indeed, the Member 
for Dorsetshire does not confine himself to 
the point at issue, or to opposing the 
Motion of my hon. Friend and colleague ; 
his objections do not in truth apply to it, 
more than they do to the entire policy, so 
far as we know it, of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Now, Her Majesty's Government 
have not told us that military success is 
necessary, and that the question is not a 
question of terms. They have not told 
us that the fall of Sebastopol is necessary 
for peace; naturally enough, because the 
destruction of Sebastopol has never been 
so much as mentioned in the negotiations. 
And let me remind the House that, what- 
ever hon. Gentlemen may individually 
think, their private opinions cannot affect 
our position as a Power actually engaged 
in negotiations, nor can we in reference to 
these negotiations annul the effect of the 
declarations which have been made and of 
the principles which have been laid down 
in the course of them. At Vienna, we 
have been dealing with this question as a 
question of terms ; I am therefore entitled 
to assume that it is such, and as such I 
shall therefore now proceed to consider it. 

I regret deeply what seems to me to 
have been the premature departure of my 
noble Friend the Member for London from 
the conferences. It was, as it appears to 
me, owing to a conflict of duties, which 
belonged severally to the two distinct 
spheres which he occupied, and which 
were manifestly incompatible with each 
other. At the same time I the cherish hope 
that that circumstance, together with the 
departure of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, as it had 
the effect of practically disabling the con- 
ference from action before the last propo- 
sition of Russia was laid before it, will 
leave Her Majesty’s Government more free 
to deal with the question in a spirit at 
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had already given a binding answer to the 
proposal on the spur of the moment. 

While I shall argue that this proposal 
ought to have been entertained as a point 
of departure, I am not about to disavow or 
to shrink from the responsibilities connect- 
ed with the origin of the war. In my 
opinion it is difficult to overstate the weight 
of those responsibilities. The amount of 
physical and moral evil brought about by 
a war of this character, and the amount 
of moral and physical good intercepted 
and prevented by it, are on the one side 
and on the other so gigantic that it is im- 
possible to exaggerate that responsibility. 
Nevertheless, I confess it appeared to me 
at the time, and it still appears to me, 
that we had in this instance, a cause of 
war, not only in itself just, but also suffi- 
cient to warrant our embarking in it. I 
will endeavour to explain shortly what this 
cause of war in my view was. How does 
the position of Russia in reference to Tur- 
key differ from many of those critical and 
dangerous cases of neighbourhood among 
States, where it happens that a very strong 
Power is placed in immediate contiguity 
with a weak one? Russia had contrived 
to make her advances alternately by treaty 
and by violence, so that every step she took 
was founded on and related to some pre- 
vious step; and when each new act of 
violence was committed it was difficult to 
exhibit it to the world in that light, as it 
had acquired the character of an approxi- 
mation to a right; or, at least, of some- 
thing that was easily to be confounded 
with aright. In this way Russia estab- 
lished throughout a long course of time 
relations between herself and the Ottoman 
empire, which more and more threatened 
the independence and integrity of that 
Power. And, perhaps, as I have just 
used a phrase which is at the present day 
constantly employed, but little examined 
or understood, I ought here simply to state 
that without any reference to the internal 
state or institutions of Turkey, I conceive 
we are endeavouring to maintain its inte- 
grity and independence simply as against 
foreign, and of course in particular as 
against Russian aggression. 

Now, Sir, the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has been greatl 
blamed for a passage in a despatch which 
he wrote as Foreign Minister in 1853, and 
in which he admitted that the treaty of 
Kainardji gave to the Emperor of Russia 
a right or elaim to interference in the 
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internal affairs of the Turkish Empire—an ' 
interference having reference to the reli- 
gious concerns of a number approaching 
12,000,000 of Turkish subjects. It ap- | 
pears to me that he has been very unjustly | 
blamed on that score. It is not to be de- 
nied, in my opinion—if plain words can 
convey a plain meaning—that, however 
justly you may say that the treaty of 
Kainardji is dangerous, there can be no— 
doubt that it really imports what my | 
noble Friend admitted. When two Powers 
enter into an engagement together, and 
one of them promises by treaty to protect , 
the Christian religion and the Christian | 
churches within its boundaries, it is liable | 
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times, and for different causes, with or 
without the partial assent of Turkey, do 
not prove the right of Russia in that re- 
spect, but they do prove the anomalous 
character of the Emperor of Russia’s 
treaty rights over the Principalities and 
the cover which he thus obtained for acts 
of wrongful force, while his diplomatic in- 
terference was covered by the treaty of 
Kainardji. I recur then to my inquiry: 
were these aggressions of Russia compat- 
ible with the security of Europe? That 
was the point raised in the time of the 
late Government by the great Eastern 
question. 

Next let me consider what were the ob- 


to the other Power for the fulfilment of jects originally contemplated by way of 
the engagement. I do not mean to say defence and security for Turkey against 
that it is liable in all modes and in all Russia, for we thought it too much to at- 
cireumstances; but the general principle | tempt the total eradication of the evil by 
of liability cannot be got rid of—and I | diplomatic means, and for a long time the 
understand that it was the general principle | efforts of the Four Great Powers were 
alone that my noble Friend ever intended confined merely to narrowing its limits, 


to admit. It is quite clear that the treaty and effectually hemming it in. It is very 
of Kainardji was a most dangerous treaty | well to say at this time of day that we 
in this particular, for the Emperor of Rus- | ought to have sent a fleet into the Black 


sia was placed by it in a condition, with Sea at the time when the Emperor of Rus- 


some colour, and perhaps, more than co- | 
lour, of right, to build on it a claim to 
intervention in the internal concerns of 
the Turkish empire. In 1853 a material 
extension was attempted to be given, by. 
what was called in the protocols an erro- | 
neous interpretation, to that treaty; and 
it was sought to confirm, by definitions 
and developments, which really amounted 
to the acquisition of new privileges, the 
perilous hold which the Emperor of Russia 
had obtained over Turkey. Was it mate- | 
rial in the interest of European peace to 
prevent these aggressions? and was it 
possible to prevent them, if we allowed one | 
extension after another of these menacing | 
rights, or claims put forward as rights, to 
be accomplished by the Emperor of Rus-, 
sia? In consequence of the previous re- | 
sults of her diplomacy, Russia was enabled , 
to ask for more than a neighbour ought to. 
obtain by diplomacy from a separate Power; | 
and she was likewise in a condition to, 


sia occupied the Principalities. This is 
one of the delusions which arise from a 
total forgetfulness, under circumstances of 
present excitement, of the former state of 
things. I do not hesitate to say, that 
in June, 1853, no Government, and not 


_merely the one to which I belonged, would 
‘have ventured to take a step so rash and 


reckless with respect to the state of opi- 


-nions, even in our own country. But was 


the state of opinion in England all that 
we had to take into view? If we had at 
that time thought of such a scheme, we 
must at once have given up all idea of 
the co-operation of Austria, of Prussia, or 
of France. It was wholly out of the ques- 


_tion then to proceed by the method which 


some are now so prompt to set up as hay- 
ing been the only proper one. Well, then, 
Sir, in concert with all the great Powers 
we negotiated. And what were the points 
then chiefly in discussion? They were 
these :—The Emperor of Russia asked for 





resort to the use of material force, and to a certain amount, not only of ratification, 
enter upon a particular portion of the | but of extension for the general right 
Turkish territory without being liable to a | granted by the treaty of Kainardji. The 
charge of violence and wrong, in the same | Porte, on the other hand, was ready, up 
sense and degree as if she had not been to a certain point, both to recognise and 
shielded and masked by the peculiar na- | to define that right; and the questions at 
ture of her treaty relations with Turkey. | that time chiefly in debate were, whether 


Of this fact there can be no doubt. The the temporal as well as the spiritual pri- 
numerous instances of the occupation of | vileges of the Greek Christians were to be 
the Principalities by Russia at different | guaranteed ; whether the Greek Christians 
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were to enjoy all the privileges granted to 
other Christians being Ottoman subjects, 
or all the privileges granted to any Chris- 
tians, even although foreigners within the 
Ottoman Empire; and, lastly, whether this 
should be guaranteed by a separate en- 
gagement with Russia, or by a general 
engagement with the Five Powers. I am 
not very far from the mark, if I even say 
that in 1853, these questions were the only 
questions in dispute between the allied 
Powers and the Russian Government, and 
I most certainly shall not be contradicted 
if 1 add that every one of these objects 
has now long ago and completely vanished 
from view. There is now no question of a 
separate treaty, no question of the tem- 
poral privileges of Christian subjects of 
the Porte, and no question of claiming 
anything for the Greeks except what may 
be enjoyed by other Christians being Otto- 
man subjects. I beg the House to record 
these the first assemblage of results ob- 
tained in this controversy. 

I will not detain the House with the 
particulars of the long, intricate, and 
wearisome negotiations; but [ will pass 
at once to the eritieal and decisive point. 
After much that was unsatisfactory in the 
conduct of Turkey as well as of Russia, 
before the close of the year 1853, a change 
took place in the posture of affairs, Under 
the presiding influence of Lord Stratford a 
plan was adopted at Constantinople, which 
obtained the preference over another plan, 
simultaneously framed at Vienna, and be- 
eame the actual basis of the proposal for- 
mally made to the Emperor of Russia. 
By that proposal the Four Powers agreed 
to a full and perfect concession of all that 
Russia had any right to demand. It sti- 
pulated that the evacuation of the Princi- 
palities was to take place as rapidly as 
possible; that the ancient treaties dissolv- 
ed at the moment by war, including the 
treaties of Kainardji and Adrianople, were 
to be renewed; and the third term was, 
that the Sultan of Turkey should com- 
municate not to Russia alone, but to each 
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of the Five Great Powers, the firman 
which it was to issue, and which was to| 
guarantee to the Greek Christians of 
Turkey all the privileges enjoyed by other | 
non-Mussulman subjects of the Porte. I| 
am quite sure there are many who must | 
listen to this statement with surprise; I 
am certain it comes upon many as a reve- 
lation when they hear stated, what never- | 
theless is unquestionable, that these, and | 
these only, were the matters then disputed, 





| humbled, and a degraded nation. These 
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and that with these concessions the Go- 
vernments of France, England, and Tur- 
key, would at that time have been well 
contented. So far we have floated down 
the stream, such has been the rapid train 
of events, so remote is our position at this 
moment from what it then was, that now, 
under the cireumstances of an European 
war, we even forget what were the points 
in which we were at that time interested ; 
there seems to be a change in the scale 
and measure of our judgment, and we are 
too ready, I think, to adopt ideas wholly 
novel and dangerous, with regard to the 
settlement of this question. Well, these 
were the terms proposed in the end of the 
year 1853. I might, I am quite sure, ap- 
peal to Her Majesty’s Government, who 
are in possession of the knowledge which 
at that time I shared with them, to bear 
me out when I state that these terms, so 
professed before Europe, so published to 
the world, might, if it were prudent to 
earry still further the disclosures of the 
Government to Parliament, receive the 
most important and conclusive confirma- 
tion from documents which passed between 
the Powers engaged in this great struggle 
and between their agents. I might sup- 
port by the most weighty testimonies the 
statement I new make, but I will not pause 
to do so. 

Well, Sir, what was the manner in 
which these proposals were received by 
Russia? And here, fortunately, it is not 
necessary to do more than state the heads 
of what occurred in the shortest manner 
to the House. The terms I have now 
read, after transmission from Constantino- 
ple, were embodied in a protocol signed at 
Vienna, and bearing date the 13th of 
January, 1854. This protocol was met, 
not by a direct answer on the part of 
Russia, but by the mission of Count Orloff, 
who, on his arrival at Vienna, submitted 
the counter-demands of the Emperor of 
Russia. And now, having enabled you to 
appreciate the demands made by the allied 
Powers, let us proceed to observe what is 
not less remarkable—the tone then held, 
and the terms then required by Russia— 
and with these in your view you will have 
another fixed point from which you will be 
able to judge whether it is true, as some 
have said, that the objects of this war re- 
main as yet wholly unattained, that you 
have had no suceess in your operations, 
and that if you retire now from the prose- 
cution of the war you retire as a baffled, a 
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which I am about to state are the terms of 
Russia submitted on the 2nd of February, 
1854, and I think I may say this was the 
proceeding on the part of Russia upon 
which the resolution was taken by France 
and England, and taken under the direct 
recommendation of Austria and Prussia, 
to send that summons to the Emperor for 
the evacuation of the Principalities, which, 
if unheeded, was to be immediately follow- 
ed, and which, as it proved, actually was 
followed, by a declaration of war. 

There were, as I have said, three pro- 
positions offered to the Emperor of Russia, 
and these were his demands in reply :— 
In the first place, it was to be a condition 
essentielle et irrévocable that any negotia- 
tion which was to take place on the sub- 
ject matter then at issue should not be at 
Vienna, but at a different place, and that 
it should be conducted, not between the 
five or six Powers concerned, but between 
Russia and Turkey alone. And what was 
the place where it was to be conducted? 
A choice was given to Turkey; the choice 
between conducting that negotiation either 
at St. Petersburg, under the frown of the 
Emperor, or else conducting it at the head- 
quarters of the Russian army. That was 
the very first condition, announced, too, 
as a condition essentielle et irrévocable. 
The second condition was the confirmation 
full and entire of the old treaties from 
Kainardji onwards, including all the sti- 
pulations which affected the Principalities 
and Servia. The third was a definition of 
the protectorate over the Greek Christians; 
the fourth was the evacuation of the Prin- 
cipalities ; the fifth, the restoration of the 
status quo in the Principalities ; and the 
sixth, that Turkey should make a new sct 
of restrictive arrangements with respect 
to the reception of refugees and strangers 
within her territory. These were the ab- 
solute demands constituting the ultimatum 
of Russia before the war. Was there or 
was there not cause for war in these de- 
mands? The old claims which threatened 
the independence of the Turkish empire 
were maintained and extended; to them 
were added other larger and more galling 
demands, for new and odious restrictions 
were to be placed upon the free action of 
the Turkish Government in respect to the 
reception within the Ottoman empire of 
those who might be fugitives from other 
countries. Such was our position before 


the war, and such were the terms which at 
that time Russia rigidly demanded; terms 
pregnant with danger to the security of 
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Europe, for they enlarged the claims and 
riveted the grasp of Russia upon Turkey, 
and greatly aggravated the dangers of a 
position already menacing enough. 

I need now only dwell upon what may 
be called the salient points of after oceur- 
rences. When the war broke out, by de- 
grees our objects were considerably en- 
larged. Under the circumstances of this 
case, I am perfectly ready to avow my re- 
sponsibility in what then took place, and 
to maintain the justice, propriety, and wis- 
dom, of that enlargement; but, I appre- 
hend, I shall be borne out by ordinary ob- 
servation in saying that a nation does not, 
as a general rule, when it draws the sword, 
resolve to enlarge the demands it has made 
before. Take, for instance, the ease of 
the revolutionary war in 1793. It com- 
menced purporting to be on defensive 
grounds, and Mr. Pitt, after the war was 
begun, did not declare that, though it had 
been commenced on defensive grounds, he 
would then pursue it until the restoration 
of the Bourbons was secured. On the 
contrary, the war continued to be pursued 
on these defensive grounds until the colos- 
sal power of Napoleon had given to it a 
character altogether new, and had involved 
this country in a struggle for nothing less 
than its independent existence against a 
foree which threatened to swallow up the 
whole of European Christendom, and which 
left you no choice but to put down a power 
that could exist on no terms compatible 
with our security. Such is the general 
rule. But in this case we extended our 
demands after the outbreak of the war. 
Accordingly a letter was written by Lord 
Clarendon on the 22nd of July, in which, 
instead of continuing to recognise the 
status quo, he used these words— 
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“ Her Majesty’s Government have no hesitation 
in stating the guarantees which, in their opinion, 
and that of the French Government, are essential 
to secure the tranquillity of Europe from future 
disturbances. These guarantees are naturally 
suggested by the dangers to guard against which 
they are required. ‘Thus, Russia has taken ad- 
vantage of the exclusive right which she had ac- 
quired, by treaty, to watch over the relations of 
Wallachia and Moldavia with the suzerain power, 
to enter those provinces as if they were part of 
her own territory. Again, the privileged frontier 
of Russia in the Black Sea has enabled her to 
establish in those waters a naval power which, 
in the absence of any counter-balaneing force, is 
a standing menace to the Ottoman empire. The 
uncontrolled possession by Russia of the principal 
mouth of the Danube has created obstacles to the 
navigation of that great river which seriously affect 
the general commerce of Europe. Finally, the sti- 
pulations of the Treaty of Koutchouk-Kainardji 
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relative to the protection of the Christians have 
become, by a wrongful interpretation, the princi- 
pal cause of the present struggle. Upon all these 
points the status quo ante bellum must undergo 
important modifications.” 


Now, the House will see that in this 
communication three new heads of demand, 
relating to the Principalities, to’ the atti- 
tude of Russia in the Black Sea, and to 
the Danube, are added to the original 
question of the Greek Christians, and that 
the statement I have read substantially 
opens out into the Four Points which 
were the bases of the recent negotiations. 
It was, however, by several progressive 
steps that they assumed their final form. 
I need not now trouble the House with 
quotations upon that subject. I have 
shown the first stage in which they appear 
in the diplomatic correspondence; and now 
how does it appear that we have stood in 
respect to this important change in the ob- 
jects of the war? Before the war broke 
out it was thought wise—and the House 
generally, I think, appeared disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the policy—to content ourselves 
with endeavouring to limit and restrain 
within bounds the dangerous rights assert- 
ed by Russia. After the war, however, 
our language was changed, and it became 
this—‘* We will not be content with limit- 
ing and restraining these rights, but will 
abolish them altogether. The treaties are 
gone; we have a right to require that they 
shall not be renewed, and we will demand 
those further concessions which seem to 
be necessary for the permanent peace of 
Europe.”’ It seems to me that that was 
a wise proceeding. It rested upon the 
principle that these treaty-rights or treaty- 
claims were a cover and a cloak for both 
fraud and violence, that by abolishing them 
you got rid of that cover and cloak, and, 
instead of leaving to Russia the power of 
working out in the dark, and with the 
protection of colourable pleas, any schemes 
of self-aggrandisement at the expense of 
Turkey, you put her in the same position in 
which any other strong Power is put with 
regard to a weaker neighbour—namely, 
that you give her two alternatives—either 
on the one hand to discharge the duties of 
loyal and peaceful neighbourship, or on the 
other to resort to open violence, but that 
there should no longer be a middle system 
of complex relations, under which hostile 
aggression might wear the mask of right, 
and Russia with peace and moderation 
on her lips might securely pursue the 
accomplishment of sinister designs, The 
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changes made in our demands were jus- 
tified, I think, by this important principle. 

Bat, again, it is not our own position 
only that we must consider; we must take 
also into view the position of Russia, if we 
wish to arrive at a sound judgment upon 
this question. I have shown you the six 
demands of Russia in February, 1854. 
What has since been the conduct of that 
then haughty Power? When the first 
sketch of the Four Points was sent to 
Russia, in August of last year, permission 
was given to Count Buol, on the part of 
Austria, to refer them to St. Petersburg. 
Lord Clarendon writes on the 15th of 
August that he does not object to their 
transmission to St. Petersburg, upon the 
clear understanding, first that we were not 
parties to the proceeding, and, secondly, 
that an armistice should not take place 
until preliminaries of peace were signed. 
How were they received at St. Petersburg 
in August last ? 

And here, Sir, I must touch for a mo- 
ment on @ most important, but collateral 
question. I am not now about to enter 
into any detailed argument in reference to 
the expedition to Sebastopol, but I do not 
shrink from my full share of responsibility 
in regard to that expedition. I admit the 
gravity of the question. I hope the time 
will come for its full discussion, and I am 
ready to defend the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but in the meantime I would ask of 
those who say with a certain outward show 
of reason that that expedition has been 
rash and ill-considered, and that it has 
entirely failed—I would call upon them to 
observe the facts I am now going to lay 
before them—to note the language of 
Russia in August, 1854, before the expe- 
dition to the Crimea, and to note the acts 
and language of that same Power in De- 
cember, 1854, after that expedition. I, 
holding that military expeditions in time of 
war are not to be regarded as ends, but 
as means for the attainment of ends, am 
ready to defend the expedition to the Cri- 
mea, nay, more, I am ready to defend it, 
not upon the grounds of antecedent reason 
only, but I do not hesitate to say, even by 
its results. 

On the 26th of August, 1854, the Rus- 
sian reply was received to the communi- 
eation of Count Buol, and what was that 
reply? It was a reply which I will not 
quote in extenso, but the effect of it was 
that the Four Points were terms to which 
Russia could not consent excep* at the 
end of a desperate struggle and a long 
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series of defeats. That was the language 
of Russia in August, 1854. You will say 
that these are proofs of her temerity, her 
arrogance, and her aggressive spirit; and 
I agree with the reproof; in my opinion, 
it is impossible to censure too severely the 
tone and policy of that Court in the year 
1854; but it is the marked change in that 
licy, and the adoption of a different 
en and a different spirit—it is the 
disposition which she has more recently 
shown to meet you, if you will not fly from 
her advances and refuse to meet her— 
these are the facts which I want to verify ; 
and depend upon it if we do not verify 
them now, and adopt the conclusions which 
ought to arise out of their verification, we 
may yet have to do so hereafter, under 
circumstances, too, probably, of a far less 
favourable nature. Well, Sir, the answer 
of Russia in the month of August, 1854, 
to the four proposals, was an answer of 
prompt, decided, and even haughty rejec- 
tion. In December, 1854, only four months 
after that answer, and nothing in the 
meantime having intervened, that I am 
aware of, that could act on the mind of 
the Emperor of Russia except the expe- 
dition to the Crimea, the battle of Alma, 
the battle of Inkerman, and the general cir- 
cumstances of that memorable campaign— 
in December, 1854, the Emperor promised 
an unreserved acceptance of those very 
terms which in the preceding August he 
had somewhat contemptuously and contu- 
meliously rejected. It was upon the 7th 
of January that the Russian plenipoten- 
tiary announced to the three Ministers of 
the allied Courts at Vienna that he was 
authorised to declare that the Emperor of 
Russia had unreservedly accepted the four 
bases of negotiation in the terms laid down 
by the British and French Governments. 
That is the state of the facts se far; and 
although I have drawn largely upon the 
patience of hon. Members, I hope they 
will see that I have endeavoured to lay 
these facts before them in such a way as 
that they may assist our discussions, for it 
is impossible to overrate the gravity and 
solemnity of the question that they raise. 
And now, Sir, I think it only remains 
for me to consider the one main point with 
respect to the terms asked by us, and re- 
fused by Russia, because I am proceeding 
upon the assumption that, as we are a 
Power engaged in solemn negotiations, we 
are bound—whatever the feelings of some 
among us may be—to treat the negotiation 
seriously, and to regard the question sim- 
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ply as a question of terms. So viewing it 
then, how do we stand? You have got 
your first point, you have got your second 
point, you expect and believe that, when- 
ever you choose, you may get your fourth 
point, and you have got the first moiety 
of the third point; but you are quarrelling 
about the last moicty. What is it, then, 
that forms the subject of our quarrel ? 
We are quarrelling because the Western 
Powers, in conjunction with and supported 
by Austria—and I have not the least wish 
to weaken the force and value of that 
support—have proposed to Russia that she 
shall come under an European engagement 
to limit the number of her ships in the 
Black Sea. Now that proposal is no part 
of the essence of the third point—let that 
be borne clearly in mind. The third point 
lays down a principle, but it leaves en- 
tirely open the mode of its application, 
and even states broadly a reason why the 
mode of application could not but be left 
open. The principle which it lays down is 
that the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea shall cease. It requires that 
in some manner a relation shall be esta- 
blished between the naval force of Russia 
in the Black Sea and other naval forces, 
which shall be such as not only to dimi- 
nish, but to destroy, Russian preponde- 
rance. The mode of applying the princi- 
ple, however, is perfectly open, and, there- 
fore, I understated my own case when I 
said that you were quarrelling for half of 
the third point—in fact, you are not doing 
so, but in reality upon the mode of con- 
struing one portion of the third point. 
Now let us look closely at the two modes 
of construing that moiety of the third 
point; for that is the most grave and 
serious question upon which, reduced ap- 
parently within such narrow dimensions, 
nothing less depends than the effusion 
wholesale of blood and treasure, and the 
happiness or misery of multitudes of men. 

Russia has given to us a certain propo- 
sal, I mean her second, nut her first; she 
speaks in substance as follows :—* Let 
the law of Europe, with regard to closing 
the Black Sea, remain as it is in all re- 
spects but one; and let that one be that 
Turkey, instead of having no discretion 
whatever with reference to the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus, shall be perfeet mis- 
tress in the case, and shall have absolute 
discretion to open them or close them pre- 
cisely as she chooses from time to time, 
according to her own estimate of what her 
safety upon any occasion may require.”” 
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That is the Russian proposal—a proposal 
capable, of course, of discussion and im- 
provement; a proposal which Austria says 
we ought not to have rejected, but to have 
discussed with a view to a settlement. 
What is the other? It is that the Russian 
fleet shall be cut down to four sail of the 
line in the Black Sea; that the Turkish 
fleet shall be limited to four sail of the line 
inside the Black Sea, but that Turkey 
may have outside as many as she chooses ; 
that the other Powers shall be at liberty to 
have two sail of the line each within the 
limits of the Black Sea; and, in fact, that 
there shall be established something like 
an ostensible or pretended equality of force, 
although, I fear, that it might prove to 
be nothing more than pretended. Now, I 
begin by making a preliminary statement. 
I think that it is obviously desirable to 
establish an arrangement with respect to 
the naval power in the Black Sea, and I 
do not shrink from my skare of responsibi- 
lity in the language of Lord Clarendon, 
which I quoted just now, when he said 
that, in his opinion, the military and naval 
establishments of Russia, in the absence 
of any counterbalancing force, must be 
looked upon as a standing menace to 
Turkey. But, upon the other hand—for 
though gusts of passion may sometimes 
find their way here, yet I well know that 
an appeal can always be made with safety 
to the calm and dispassionate reflection of 
the House—upon the other hand, I think 
that we must all perceive that this ques- 
tion of the Black Sea is one of great and, 
in fact, of insurmountable difficulty. It is 
not, I think, in the wit of man—at least, 
I have heard of no suggestion which has 
proceeded from the wit of man, and which 
furnishes a perfectly satisfactory arrange- 
ment with respect to the Black Sea. If 
the Black Sea were a perfectly open sea, 
like the Mediterranean, you would know 
what to do. If it were a perfectly close 
water, like the American lakes, then, also, 
you would know what to do. You need 
ave had no difficulty if you had been deal- 
ing with Powers that shared the possession 
of the coasts of this sea had it been en- 
tirely shut in, and not accessible to vessels 
of great draught of water; but, unless we 
could, by some miracle of engineering 
skill, contrive to convert the straits of the 
Black Sea into a mere canal, which can 
be navigated by small vessels only, we 
cannot completely dispose of the political 
difficulty upon that side; and, upon the 
other side, i fully grant that to treat the 
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Black Sea as an open sea, in consequence 
of its accessibility to vessels of all draughts, 
would be equally dangerous, because of the 
situation of Constantinople upon the shores 
of the Straits, because of the weakness of 
the Turkish Government, and its inability 
to maintain its position by its own re- 
sources, and because of the importance to 
Europe of preventing aggressions upon the 
Ottoman Empire. That is, I hope, a fair 
statement of the case, and it is manifestly 
one surrounded with difficulties. You may 
adopt one suggestion or another, but I do 
not think that any suggestion can be made 
which is not open to a very great deal of 
objection, and with respect to which you 
will not be compelled to admit that it affords 
but an imperfect remedy for the past, im- 
perfect justice as between the parties, and 
an imperfect security or guarantee for the 
future. 

Thus, Sir, we have to take our choice 
between several plans, all of which are im- 
perfect. Sir, so far as Parliament is aware, 
my right hon. Friends near me, together 
with myself, left office pledged to nothing 
except to the principle of destroying Rus- 
sian preponderance; but, for my part—and 
I am sure that in this point I speak the 
sentiments of my right hon. Friends who 
sit near me—I do not for a moment shrink 
from avowing the fact that our responsibi- 
lity proceeds beyond the strict letter of the 
papers which have been presented to Par- 
liament, and that, whether right or wrong, 
we are responsible, in conjunction with my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment and our other colleagues under the 
Earl of Aberdeen, for having proposed to 
Russia a limitation of her fleet in the Black 
Sea. Now, Sir, if I am asked what I 
think of that plan, I shall say, that I 
always thought it a defective plan, but 
that I became a party to proposing it be- 
cause I was aware of no other. In becom- 
ing parties to the proposal of that plan, 
however, I apprehend that we did not pre- 
elude ourselves from profiting by expe- 
rience, and by the discussions into which 
we were about to enter, and that it was 
perfectly free to us in common with our 
colleagues, had we continued in the Go- 
vernment, either to persevere in that plan 
of limitation, or to adopt any other plan 
which in the course of the negotiations we 
might think equally good, or preferable, 
for accomplishing the end we had in view, - 
and bringing about a satisfactory peace. 
Now, what has been the reception of the 





plan of limitation in this House upon the 
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very first night on which it has been dis- 
enssed? I am bound to say that I think 
the Government will feel that its reception 
here has been most unfavourable. I have 
heard several Gentlemen rise in this House 
to defend the war. My hon. and chivalrous 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Ker Seymer) I am sure is ready to go all 
lengths in this sense, and others have 
spoken in terms similar to his; but it is a 
most extraordinary fact, that I have not 
yet heard one Member of the House say, 
‘*IT am determined to continue the war if 
the limitation is refused; I am prepared 
to make peace if the limitation is granted.” 
I may be wrong, but I do not believe that 
in this crowded House there are twenty 
Gentlemen who are ready to hold that lan- 
guage. There are many who think that 
you ought to ask a great deal more than a 
limitation, or a closing or opening of the 
Straits, or anything else of the sort, but 
that is not the question raised in the con- 
ferences—that is not the ground upon 
which you stand before Europe in the 
responsible position of carrying on a war. 
The ground upon which you stand, that is, 
upen which your Government and your ne- 
gotiator have placed you, before Europe is 
this; that you are ready to make every 
concession which ought to be made, and to 
refuse everything which ought not to be 
accepted, and that the dividing line ought, 
in your judgment, to be between limita- 
tion of the Russian fleet to a certain num- 
ber of vessels on the one hand, and the 
discretional power of opening the Straits 
upon the other. If the House of Commons 
gives a vote in the sense of the right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth, and adopts the 
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that point, and that point alone, the con- 
ferences are in danger of becoming a total 
failure, and that that is the issue upon 
which, for this great juncture, everything 
depends. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire has recorded upon 
this subject declarations which, in my 
judgment, are most important; and, if I 
refer to them, it is with no invidious mo- 
tive, but because I think that they are as 
historical facts worthy to be recorded, that 
they will be heard of in future discussions, 
and that, considering that he may well be 
presumed to speak for others besides him- 
self—they may probably exercise a sensi- 
ble influence hereafter upon the course of 
affairs. What was the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
doctrine of limitation? It was that of 
unmeasured condemnation. He found fault 
with my noble Friend for having recog- 
nised the honour of Russia as something 
which it was well to keep in view, if not 
as a primary, still as a secondary consider- 
ation ; and then he said that, after thus 
recognising the honour of Russia—whicli 
was a superfluous, and indeed spurious, 
act of benevolence—‘‘ you proceeded to 
propose to her terms that were nothing 
less than most outrageous ;’’ and he then 
went on in language varied and diversified, 
but no less strong, to say that these were 
terms which the noble Lord ought to have 
known “it was impossible for Russia to 
accede to.’’ The chastisement of the right 
hon. Gentleman is certainly severe—I think 
he denounced the plan of limitation in 
terms which are too strong, but I own I 
feel myself in some degree justly reproved. 
The more I have considered the plan of 








unless in so far as it may be qualified by | limitation, the more I feel the enormous 
the rejection of the Amendment of the, ‘ficulties of carrying it into anything like 
Member for Kidderminster, is the legiti-' real or full effect, the more I despair of 
mate Parliamentary sense of the vote, be-| the ends at which limitation aims being 
cause when we vote upon papers before us, | gained by forcing it upon Russia, and the 
which have been presented to us by the| more I feel the extreme indignity which, if 
Crown, we cannot escape the responsibility ' so forced, it inflicts upon her; and there 
of the knowledge which those papers con-' is no policy, I think, which is so false and 
vey tous. If the Government had chosen , dangerous as to inflict upon Russia indig- 
to keep those papers in their own posses- | nity without taking away streng‘h. 

sion, our hands might have been free, and| Let us suppose for argument’s sake that 
we might have retained our private convic-| we had obtained limitation, although at 
tions; but we have now become cognisant this time appearances here and elsewhere 
of the fact that conferences were held, that | are such as to make it very questionable 
they were pursued to a certain point, that | whether it will be attained ; but if it were, 
no insuperable difficulty arose except one, | what, what good or what evil, should we 
that that one was limitation upon the one have accomplished? We should, in the 





hand, and the discretional power of Turkey | first place, have recorded against the Rus- 
over the Straits upon the other—that upon | sian Government, in the face of the Rus- 
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sian people, a standing insult to that Go- 
vernment—a standing deprivation of its 
own natural powers of defence—the first 
and most essential powers which belong to 
a Government as such. Sir, I must con- 
fess I feel that it is impossible for us to 
insist upon treating the Black Sea as if it 
were a lake. Suppose France had a quar- 
rel with Russia, suppose England had a 
quarrel with Russia, and the Baltic were 
frozen, so that we could not carry on 
operations in that quarter, do you think 
we should not find our way through the 
Straits into the Bleck Sea, in order to get 
at Odessa and destroy it, or for any other 
urpose of injury which we thought fit ? 
Pan Opposition MemBer: ‘* Why, have we 
not done so already ?’’}] I really want a 
reply to this question. How am I to an- 
swer the Russian when he says to me, 
“‘ Turkey, by your own confession, is weak ; 
she has not sufficient power to close the 
Straits without foreign assistance; and 
how, therefore, is it to be supposed, if it 
suits your purpose at any time, or you 
think you have a legitimate cause of quar- 
rel with, and you obtain admission into the 
Black Sea—as you would by force or 
otherwise—that Russia is to consent to 
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meet you there under a treaty stipulation | 
only to keep up four ships of the line? It | 


may be said that war would dissolve this 
stipulation ; but would war create for us 
upon the instant twenty ships of the line ? 
Although I should have rejoiced if, there- 
fore, acceptances of limitation by Russia 
had given us peace, I must own it is a 
proposition which I scruple to enforce at 
the point of the sword. 

Nor has any satisfactory answer been 
made at the conferences to the argument of 
the Russian Plenipotentiaries, who showed 
that in one and the same breath they were 
required to guarantee the integrity of 
Turkey, and to limit to four ships of the 
line the means of affording her naval aid. 
Russia, however, has made known to us 
another arrangement ; and perhaps it may 
be asked, why did you not yourselves pro- 
pose that other arrangement to Russia ? 
Speaking for myself, I can give a frank 
answer to that question — because that 
other arrangement is one so entirely in 
favour of Turkey, it so manifestly relaxes 
the law of Europe in her favour, giving 
her a control practically absolute over the 
Straits, and allowing her a perfect com- 
mand of them for any purpose relating to 
her security, that I think any Power which 


had proposed that arrangement to Russia 
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would have been liable to be met by un- 
answerable objections to it, founded upon 
its patent and singular inequality. But 
I own that those objections lose very 
much of their force the moment that plan 
is adopted and proposed by Russia herself. 
If Russia chooses to propose that plan as 
the best mode of settling the differences 
which exist, then arise these two questions 
—first of all, is there, or is there not, any 
reason to believe that the Russian plan 
may be upon the whole even a better basis 
than the plan proposed in opposition to it ? 
and, secondly, if it is not the better but 
the worse basis, is there such a difference 
between it and our plan as to justify us 
in the position which we may soon hold 
in the eyes of Europe—that of a Power 
which has broken off negotiations for peace 
because the principle of limitation was re- 
fused to us, and nothing but the principle 
of a discretionary power over the Straits, 
vested in Turkey, proposed in its stead ? 
| I can have no hesitation as to the answer 
to be made to those questions, and if I 
| understand aright the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, he can 
have as little. He has denounced this 
principle of limitation in the strongest 
terms, as the ground of the very difficul- 
ties which all must see in the liabilities it 
offers to evasion, in its effectiveness, and 
in the derogatory character which an inde- 
pendent Power is perhaps justified in at- 
taching to it. Again, I hope the House 
will bear this in mind, that the Russian 
agents have in these conferences pointed 
out, and this with no small appearance of 
fairness, that the plan of limitation, if Rus- 
sia had only aggressive objects in view, 
would fall in better with those aggressive 
objects than the discretionary powers which 
she would confer on Turkey. At page 88 of 
these papers, I find that M. de Titoff re- 
marked that ‘‘ this double object,”’ (namely, 
putting an end to the maritime preponder- 
ance of Russia in the Black Sea, and 
strengthening the independence and power 
of Turkey) ‘‘ seemed to him better secured 
by the Russian project, than by the princi- 
ple of limitation maintained by the opposite 
party ; so that Russia, if she had the am- 
bitious plans which are imputed to her 
would even have reason to prefer a certain 
limitation resulting practically’ (perhaps 
it onght rather to be rendered, result- 
ing independently of express stipulation), 
“from the state of things, to a combina- 
tion which opens the Black Sea to foreign 
fleets as soon as the Sublime Porte should 
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consider herself menaced.’’ This is a|rate violent reaction. Will you have re- 
sentiment well deserving of consideration ‘course, then, to a war of nationalities ? 
upon its own merits, and with regard to|Is that to be the policy to be adopted? 
which, without being abie to give a posi- | The first observation to be made upon that 
tive opinion on it, I am disposed to think scheme is, that if you intend to make a 
—though in some degree modifying a for- | war of nationalities it will be well for you 
mer opinion in that respect—that there is, | to consider whether you will not have to 
at least, very much to be said in its behalf. | make that war alone. I apprehend that 

That then, Sir, is the state of the ques- | Austria is not very likely to enter with you 
tion with regard to the negotiations—that into a war of nationalities. That proposi- 
is the state of the question, if it be a/ tion, at least, is one which requires very 
question of terms at all. But is it a ques- | little argument to sustain it. Neither the 
tion of terms? I certainly have seen | internal composition of the Austrian Em- 
words imputed to my noble Friend at the | pire nor its external relations render it in 
head of the Government, according to | the slightest degree probable that she will 
which, if they had been rigorously inter- | embark in any such struggle. Then, is 
preted, it is not a question of terms at all, France likely to enter into such awar? I 
and that, I believe, is the sentiment of | may be wrong, but I contend with respect 
some Gentlemen in this House who think | to France as confidently as with respect 
that these negotiations have been wrong to Austria, that she will not—that in 
from the first, and who are too glad to find | her. present position she cannot — enter 
an opportunity of escape from them. But | into a war of nationalities. And if any 
I maintain that, whatever individuals may | man in this House entertains an opposite 
think, it is a question of terms for Eng-| opinion, I ask him how that war of 
land; and that if this House were to give | nationalities is to operate within the pre- 
a vote which by implication would declare | cinets of the city of Rome? Can you 
that it is not a question of terms, then, after | have any war of nationalities which shall 
what has taken place at Vienna, it would | not embrace Italy? Can France, I will 
go far to involve the country in a breach of | not say, but would France, enter into that 
faith before the eyes of Europe. Again, ; war of nationalities? Sir, I will not at- 
suppose it is not a question of terms; | tempt at this moment to enter upon the 
what are you to do? This is a most | questions connected with the present state 
grave and serious question. This is the | of Italy, and especially with the present 
first time that the House of Commons has | condition of the States of the Church, but 
been called upon to express a solemn judg- | I must confess I view the present condi- 
ment upon the rights of the great cause | tion of those States with the deepest grief 
of peace or war, and therefore I say it is| and shame. I will, however, say this, the 
of the most vital importance that you | condition of that country offers a pretty 
should consider what course you are to| plain proof that you build your expecta- 
adopt if you decide that this is not a ques- | tions upon sand and not upon a rock if you 
tion of particular terms. In that case you | conceive that France is likely to engage 
must devise a policy afresh. Are you to| with you in a war of nationalities. A war 
resort to the extreme designs which have | of dismemberment, then, you cannot en- 
been recommended in one quarter or an- | tertain—the war of nationalities you must 
other? Are you to think of dismembering | pursue, if you pursue it at all, entirely 
Russia? The first objection to that is,| alone. Therefore, you will not pursue it 
that it is impossible. I would only add/atall. What, after this, remains? It is 
one word to the strong language used by | not a question of terms, we are told by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite on this | some. Recollect, Russia has completely 
point. Not only do I think that the hair | altered her tone; she has given up every- 
of the youngest Member among us would | thing which twelve months ago she re- 
become grey before the termination of such | fused ; she was then totally and grossly 
an undertaking, but I believe that the con- | wrong; with great sagacity and with great 
sequences of such a scheme would recoil on | wisdom, of course, I shall assume from no 
those who framed it, and that it would be | motives of enthusiastic generosity or self- 
more likely to end in the discomfiture and | sacrifice, but from the sound application of 
ruin of the empires concerned in the pro-| the principles of common sense, and in 
secution of it, than in that of the empire | this case, I hope, also of our common 
against which it was directed, for human | Christianity, she has surrendered all her 
extravagance has ever a tendency to gene- | dangerous and inadmissible claims. [** No, 
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no!” from several Members.] I cannot 
contend with opposition of that kind; I 
am physically incapable of doing so; but I 
beg it to be understood that I mean she 
has abandoned the untenable claims which 
she at first put forward, and this, after the 
facts I have stated and the quotations I 
have made, is a proposition not to be de- 
nied. From the whole of these pretensions 
she has now receded, and she has thus at 
least gone far towards putting herself in 
the right. 

So much then, Sir, as to the terms of 
negotiation between this country and Rus- 
sia. To me, I confess, it appears that if 
we now continue the war, the objects for 
which we so continue it are upon our own 
showing inadequate, and must therefore fail 
to justify our proceeding in such a course. 
But then I hear one Gentleman say that if 
we stay our hand we shall lose our prestige ; 
and another, that Russia is only playing a 
game of brag, and that if she has conceded 
so much under the pressure we have al- 
ready ti she will under further pres- 
sure make further concessions; and another, 
that war is after all only a trial of strength ; 
and others, in language alike untrue and 
unwarrantable, that it is necessary we 
should keep Europe involved in the present 
war with a view to the security of British 
power in India. Sir, I confess I have a 
mode of looking at these questions which 
is altogether different. I believe that, in 
war, as well as in peace, the greatest 
matter is that you should be just; and I 
frankly own that I shudder and tremble 
when I hear Gentlemen of humanity and 
of high principle and character say that 
more blood must be shed—more human 
souls must be dismissed from the light of 
day—more desolation must be carried 
throughout Christian families and Chris- 
tian lands in order to satisfy the demands 
of military fame. But, Sir, do those de- 
mands, even if admitted to. be paramount, 
exact so cruel a sacrifice? Is it really 
true that England stands in the face of the 
world at this moment as a degraded na- 
tion? Task you in what war it has ever 
happened that the successes of your troops 
were so uniform and so brilliant? It 
seems never to have mattered in what they 
were put to the proof, whether it was in 
the nightly sortie or in the casual skirmish 
—whether it was in scaling heights that 
were defended—or in defending heights 
that were attacked—or whether it was in 
rushing, under an unhappy error of com- 
mand, upon clear and inevitable death—in 
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every case the gallant and indomitable spirit 
displayed has been the same—in every case 
they not only have proved that they are wor- 
thy of the race to which they belong, but have 
shown that never before did the flame of 
martial valour burn among our gallant sol- 
diers either brighter or more pure than 
now. I do not deny that in certain re- 
spects there has been matter for regret. 
I do not deny that ideas have gone abroad 
on the continent of Europe—a portion of 
which may have had foundation —that 
some of the civil departments connected 
with the army are in a most defective 
state—that we have gone into the war 
less provided and prepared than other na- 
tions that had more than ourselves made 
the arts and means of war their study 
during peace, and that, consequently, many 
important and essential services have been 
less efficiently performed than they should 
and might have been. But if there has 
been truth in these ideas there also has 
been greater and more prevailing false- 
hood. They have mainly had the exagge- 
rated representations made in this country 
and in this House as their foundation. 
What were we told, Sir, in the month of 
February ? I referred before to the words 
which were then employed by different 
speakers. One hon. Gentleman said that 
your army had perished; another said that 
your army was destroyed; and—the ample 
vocabulary not being yet exhausted —a 
third proclaimed that your army was an- 
nihilated. These statements, incessantly 
made, repeated through the newspapers, 
obtaining credit by force of iteration, and 
carrying likewise the semblance of author- 
ity from being uttered within the walls of 
this House, were of course believed abroad ; 
and the ‘discredit which has fallen upon 
England on the Continent, as far as it ex- 
ists, is at this moment little else than the 
echo and the reflected image of our own 
exaggerations. Just to show practically 
the channel in which these things run, I 
may mention that I have lately read with 
great interest the debates that occurred in 
the Sardinian Chamber upon the question 
of the subsidy—or rather the loan, I am 
happy to say, and not the subsidy—from 
England. In the course of these debates 
great objection was taken by a consider- 
able section of the members of the Sar- 
dinian Chamber to entering into a treaty 
with this country ; and one ground of the 
objection actually was that England was 
in so wretched a condition in respect to its 
military affairs that the Sardinian troops 
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could not be safely trusted in our company, 
for it was stated (so ran the report of the 
discussion) in all the English journals, that 
even the nominal force of the British army 
was reduced to 12,000 men, and that only 
2,000 out of that number were really 
effective. How, then, can you wonder at 
such discredit falling upon this country 
elsewhere when it has grown out of these 
statements, which we all remember per- 
fectly well to have heard made in this 
House? But whatever we may think or 
say of discredit such as this, do not let us 
avenge it upon human kind; do not let us 
wipe it out in blood; let us rather seek to 
dispel the falsehood by sending abroad 
what is more true. These misrepresenta- 
tions are but as insects that live for a day 
and then disappear; truer notions already 
prevail. In the month of January I ven- 
tured myself to make a statement in this 
House founded upon returns relating to 
the force of the Crimean army, which even 
at that dark era was over 28,000 men. 
I did not speak of it as though it were an 
army in the full health and spirits of its 
first embarkation from England, but as the 
actual amount of force not being in hos- 
pital and being in the discharge of mili- 
tary duties. And as I said just now that 
I did not believe that there were more 
than twenty Members in this House, if so 
many, who would attach much value to the 
questions raised between the limitation of 
the Russian fleet, and the modified opening 
of the Straits, in connection with the con- 
tinuance of the war; so I much doubt 
whether more than twenty hon. Members, 
if so many, credited at the time the state- 
ment which I made about the force of the 
army. But that subject came in its due 
course before the Select Committee, and 
no doubt in respect to it stands recorded 
in the evidence; it rested upon detailed 
and indisputable figures, and this misap- 
prehension ranks along with all the others 
which have rapidly disappeared. In truth, 
as regards military glory, this I, at least, 
venture to say, that there is no example— 
go to what period of history you will—in 
which your army has more nobly per- 
formed its duty, or has given more con- 
vincing testimony to all those who have 
been cognisant of the facts, that it is as 
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ready as ever, and also as able as ever, 
either to defend your shores or to carry your ; 
flag wherever honour can be won. But, if 
I am still to be told that we are to prolong 
this war for glory, let me put to you one, 
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after all, this is the real difficulty that we 
are contending with. It is not the argument 
in this case that is the difficulty, neither 
is it the difference between the various 
plans that are proposed for a specific solu- 
tion. It is the appeal to feeling, to pas- 
sion, and to pride. It is, that we cannot 
now afford to make peace—we must first 
have a suceess. The original questions in 
controversy bave been banished out of 
sight, or, at least, they are now so remote 
as to be no more than specks in the dis- 
tance; all the terms that we demanded 
have, since the war began, been substan- 
tially conceded, unless we are to stand 
upon the at best trivial and paltry differ- 
ence between the plan of limitation and 
the plan of a discretion reposed in Turke 

to open the Straits when ehe may think 
herself menaced. It is no longer a matter 
of terms; this is the language which we 
have seen held openly in the public jour- 
nals, and which I was sorry to find held 
openly to-night by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dorsetshire, that it has be- 
come simply a question of the necessity 
for a military success. I grant that my 
hon. Friend did not appear to embrace 
this idea simply ; he rather put it in this 
shape, that we must obtain a success in 
order that we may secure better terms; 
but that is not the public and -popular 
sentiment ; the popular feeling is, that as 
to terms there is no great matter at issue, 
but that what you want is more military 
success. Now, I venture to say with deep 
respect, and without imputing any motives 
to hon. Gentlemen who allow such a senti- 
ment to find place within their breasts, 
that, if they will put down passion and 
look at that sentiment with the calm eye 
of reason, they wil! see that it is not only 
indefensible—it is hideous, it is anti-Chris- 
tian, it is immoral, it is inhuman; and 
you have no right to make war simply for 
what you call success. If, when you have 
obtained the objects of the war, you con- 
tinue it in order to obtain military glory— 
observe the broad distinction that subsists 
between the objects of the war and success 
in your military operations—if you persist 
in the war for the sake of mere military 
glory, I say you tempt the justice of Him 
in whose hands the fates of armies are as 
absolutely lodged as the fate of the infant 
slumbering in its cradle; you tempt Him 
to launch upon you His wrath; and if this 
be courage, I, for one, have no courage to 
enter upon such a course. I believe it to 


test in respect to this doctrine, because, | be alike guilty and unwise; but let me 
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without more delay bring it to the test. 
I ask, are there any Governments in or 
out of Europe that would be—I will not 
say ecurageous enough, but rash enough, 
to issue a manifesto framed on this princi- 
ple—that ‘‘ whereas we, the Governments 
of France and England, in the year 1853, 
proposed to Russia certain terms of ac- 
commodation, and whereas upon the break- 
ing out of war we extended those terms 
and included in them everything that we 
thought necessary and useful to guarantee 
the future peace of Europe; and whereas 
those terms have now been substantially 
conceded, but the issue of a military ope- 
ration undertaken in the Crimea still re- 
mains doubtful, and it is necessary for us 
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that we should have more military glory | 


before we will accept the terms which we 
have believed and have solemnly declared 
to be sufficient ; therefore, be it known to 
all men that we will continue the war until 
we have obtained what we may think saf- 
ficient for us of military glory.””’ The 
moral sense of mankind would not permit 
the promulgation by authority of such a 
doctrine; and yet we suffer the idea that 
we must not avow to lurk within us, and 
suffer ourselves to be governed by it. 

My noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Lord J. Russell) has been 
censured for the doctrine he laid down at 
the conferences with respect to the honour 
of Russia; but it appears to me that he 
deserves credit rather than blame for his 
declaration. Had my noble Friend said 
that the honour of Russia was to be your 
primary object, or that of anybody except 
the Russian negotiators, I grant he would 
have been open to censure; but he said, 
on the contrary, that the security of Eu- 
rope was to be the primary and paramount 
object, and that, subject to that considera- 
tion, the terms most in conformity with the 
honour of Russia would be the best terms 
of arrangement. I heartily approve and 
subseribe to that doctrine; but, depend 
upon it, whether you approve it or not, 
from that doctrine you cannot escape. My 
noble Friend spoke those memorable words, 
as the organ of England, before assembled 
Europe; they were regarded as declaring 
the principle of your proceedings in nego- 
tiating for peace ; and by those words, and 
by their legitimate consequences, you will 
have ultimately to abide. And now, Sir, 


I will venture to quote one authority which 
always commands respect in this House, 
on the subject of the necessity of a suc- 
cess. Do not let it be forgotten that I 
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distinguish most broadly between the ne- 
cessity of success in military operations 
and the obtaining those objects for which 
you entered upon the war. Military opera- 
tions are not the objects of war; they are 
its means and instruments. Now, I have 
been fortunate enough to see a letter of 
the Duke of Wellington, in which he ex- 
presses pretty intelligibly his opinion on 
the doctrine of the necessity of success in 
war after its objects are attained. I will 
not quote names or dates; but the letter 
had reference to the commander of a mili- 
tary expedition of which the objects had 
been gained, but who contemplated further 
operations because he thought it necessary 
for the honour of his country that he should 
have a success. The Duke of Wellington 
used these emphatic words :— 

“ The idea of the general is that of the news- 
| papers of his country, and that is what I appre- 
, hend in all these concerns. Complete success in 
| the attainment of the object will not satisfy that 
| people. Somebody must be humiliated. I cannot 
bear to be a party to such transactions.” 





Such were the sentiments of the Duke 
of Wellington: and I yet hope there are 
among us many who with him will say that 
they cannot bear to be parties to such 
transactions. 

Now, Sir, I have said it appeared to me 
that you were in danger not only of placing 
yourselves in the position of being wrong 
after you had been right, but of forfeiting 
the high and special character in which 
you commenced this war. I think I am 
justified in asserting that we did not com- 
mence this war as mere antagonists of 
Russia, and, as in ordinary cases, upon a 
footing of equality with our foe. It was 
not merely a case in which upon the one 
side stood a single Power, and on the 
other side two Powers; it was not a mere 
combination of numbers against a single 
empire. The combination represented a~ 
principle. It represented that which I may 
almost call a sort of European law which 
has prevailed, and has been variously 
administered, sometimes with advantage, 
often with great credit and advantage, 
since the peace of 1815; under which the 
great Powers of Europe, or some among 
them, have regulated many minor and 
local differences, and have frequently pre- 
served the general peace from serious dan- 
gers. We entered into this quarrel in 
combination with France, with Prussia, 
and with Austria; and I will venture to 
say that two years ago there was very 
little difference in the political position of 
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France, of Great Britain, of Austria, and 
of Prussia, with respect to the question at 
issue between Turkey and Russia. By 
degrees France and Great Britain got in 
advance ; Austria—I do not speak in the 
way of censure or complaint, for her posi- 
tion was peculiar—lagged somewhat be- 
hind; Prussia lagged yet more ; but it is 
important, and it has now become also 
curious, to remember that so lately as in 
the spring of 1854 Prussia distinctly con- 
templated the contingency of aggressive 
operations against Russia, and on behalf 
of Turkey. I want to bring it back to 
the mind of the House how completely 
this was, not an arbitrary combination, 
but a representation of the great European 
combination of Powers, acting against 
Russia, to vindicate and enforce against 
her the public law of Europe. It was the 
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summons of France and England to Rus- 
sia that immediately led to war. That | 
summons was sent in, it is true, only by | 
France and England, but it was sent upon | 
the recommendation of Austria, and was | 
expressly supported at St. Petersburg 
both by Austria and Prussia. In a pro- 
tocol agreed upon at Vienna on the 9th of 


April, 1854, that support is distinctly re- | 


corded. In a short time afterwards, a 
treaty was contracted between Austria 
and Prussia, which provided for a mutual 
offensive and defens've alliance in the 
event—first, of the i corporation of the 
Principalities with Racs'a; and, secondly, 
of an attack on, or the passage of the 
Balkan by Russia. 


possibility is so remote. Then it was far 
otherwise, it was a near and pressing 
danger; and you had a treaty Cesena 
Austria and Prussia providing for their 
taking part in the offensive proceedings 
against Russia in the event of the passage 
of the Balkan. The consequence of this 
was, that on the 22nd of July, 1854, Lord 
Clarendon, when writing to Lord West- 
morland a despatch which, I think, was 
probably intended to find its way to the 
eyes of the Russian Government, felt him- 
self justly entitled to hold this lofty lan- 
guage:—‘* The opinion of Europe has 
been pronounced in favour of the course 
pursued by England and France, and it is 
needless that they should defend themselves 
against the accusations of Russia.”’ Now, 
Sir, I am afraid, that if we withdraw from ne- 
gotiation, if we continue war upon grounds 
in which no other Power except France 
alone participates, we shall find that the 
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moral authority of our position is greatly 
weakened and undermined. Besides moral 
authority, we have to consider material aid. 
There are some Gentlemen who think we 
have derived no benefit whatever from 
Austria in this struggle, but to them I 
must say, that I am not at all prepared to 
see with satisfaction the expectant attitude 
which Austria has hitherto, and, as I think, 
not dishonourably maintained, with her 
hand upon the hilt of her sword, with 
above 300,000 men ranged along her 
Russian and Polish frontiers and in the 
Principalities, exchanged for a state of 
things in which Austria, being dissociated 
from our objects and purposes, and Russia 
having made the concessions which Austria 
thinks vital and necessary, she would be- 
come by degrees a mere neutral, and even 
something less than a merely neutral Power, 
and would be gradually estranged from the 
movements of England and France. I ap- 
prehend there is not the least doubt that 
while these 300,000 Austrian troops have 
been thus placed, something like an equal 
/number of Russians have been detained in 
a corresponding attitude in their own coun- 
try; and I think it an event not to be con- 
templated with any satisfaction that that 
large proportion of the military force of 
Russia should be liberated from the pre- 
sent manner of their employment to engage 
in operations against France and England 
in the Crimea. But great as will be the 
material loss which in this way we may 
suffer, far greater, in my judgment, will 
be the moral disadvantage if we shall un- 
happily find that we have lost our title to 
be the assertors of the public justice of 
Europe, have descended to a level with 
‘our antagonists, and have become involved 
‘in an isolated war. 

But, then, have the objects of the war 
been obtained? To those who say they 
have not, I venture to reply by a chal- 
lenge. I ask them to show me a case in 
modern European history in whick the po- 
litical objects of a war have been so com- 
pletely gained, and in so short a time, 
| without the entire military prostration of 
_the adverse party. You may find cases in 
which wars have been short and sharp. 
' We may, for instance, take the cases of 
_ Spain at the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, and Prussia in its course, and 
we may find numerous cases in which, by 
the complete victory of one Pewer, and 
the certain prostration of its antagonist, 
the objects of a war have been gained 
In the present in- 
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stance, I think I have shown that those' 


objects have been gained, although it has | 
been without the military prostration of | 
Russia. You have gained immense ad- | 
vantages against Russia; but those advan- | 
tages and your victories—brilliant as they 
have been, yet have not placed her in such 
a state of military prostration as to eover 
her with disgrace; nor do I think that 
even now you will venture to assume, if 
you east the die, that success will be the 
certain issue of you perseverance. But, I 
ask, if you attain that success, will you 
be nearer to your object? Suppose the 
Russians attempt another Inkerman; sup- 
pose in that attempt they fail, as they 
failed before ; suppose 10,000 more Rus- 
sian troops are laid low by the side of their 
departed companions; or suppose any still 
more signal event should occur, do you 
believe, do you feel entitled to be certain, 
that the Russian Government either would 
or could offer you better terms? I may 
be wrong, but my conscientious belief is 
that such events might in all likelihood 
immensely increase their difficulties. It is 
quite evident that there is no country in 
which the action of the Government is more 
dependent upon what may be called national 
feeling—and such national feeling is ever 
strongest when it is allied with religious zeal 
—than Russia. Now, do you seriously be- 
lieve that we can intimidate and drive Rus- 
sia into peace upon any terms we may choose 
to dictate by killing 10,000, or 20,000, or 
30,000 more of her troops, or by taking 
Sebastopol ? Do you think a nation whose 
enthusiasm was not only not extinguish- 
ed, but was raised to the highest pitch by 
the flames of Moscow, when 1,000,000 of 
men, under, perhaps, the greatest general 
of modern times, occupied their country, 
are to be driven into shameful or disastrous 
terms of peace by mere military successes 
—be they what they may—gained in the re- 
motest corner of their territory? I confess 
it seems to me that the present state of 
things has been providentially adapted to 
the attainment of peace. If you were to 
suffer a disaster—which, God forbid—you 
would find your difficulties increased in 
making reasonable terms. The spirit of 
‘the people would rise against you, and 
your difficulties would be increased. Tf, 
on the other hand, Russia were to suffer 
such disasters, it is no strained supposition 
to imagine that the difficulties of her Go- 
vernment might, in like manner, be aug- 
mented, and that that which you maintain 
to be a necessary condition of peace would, 
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if attained, place you infinitely further 
from the attainment of your object. Now, 
Sir, for one, I feel with the greatest force 
the pressure of all those moral considera- 
tions which are involved in the unnecessary 
continuance of the war. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester, on an 
occasion which is, doubtless, fresh in the 
memory of this House, when, like my 
right hon. Friends near me, I sat on the 
Treasury bench, made a solemn appeal to 
us with a force of which no man could be 
insensible, and with an earnestness which 
did him the highest honour, and charged 
us with the guilt of shedding blood in an 
unnecessary war. I did not wince under 
that charge, for, whether right or wrong 
in my conviction, I believed that that war 
was not unnecessary; that it was one of 
the class of wars which are carried on at a 
distance in order that we may not have to 
wage them nearer home. We made war in 
the Black Sea, at the extremity of Europe, 
in order that we might not have to make it 
in the heart of Europe—as the most cele- 
brated orator of Greece, or perhaps of 
any country, urged upon the Athenian 
people that they should make war in Thes- 
saly in order that they might not have to 
carry it on in Attica. But when I see 
that Russia has conceded the substance of 
what was csked—that we are breaking up 
that association of Powers which gave us 
at once dignity, security, and strength— 
when I see the scales of justice so tremu- 
lously balanced as though they even verged 
towards placing those in the wrong who 
had been in the right, and, perhaps, like- 
wise those in the right who had been 
grossly in the wrong, I feel deeply the 
responsibility which I should incur if I did 
not beseech the House to pause in the 
course that is opened before them. We 
have seen with our own eyes, but a few 
days ago, and with the deepest interest, 
some of the fainter traces of the desola- 
tion of war written upon the forms of those 
heroic men who received from the hands of 
majesty itself not the reward, indeed, but 
yet the acknowledgment of their glorious 
deeds. We rejoice to see that many of 
those noble forms were again erect, and 
that they had regained the elastic step of 
health and youth. But what shall we say 
of the thousands of our countrymen who 
sleep beside the waters of the Bosphorus 
and under the rocks of Balaklava? What 
are we to say of our gallant allies, side by 
side, with whom we have been fighting 
these battles, and whose losses there is 
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every reason to believe have been fearfully! sibly concur, yet I willingly yield to him 
severe ? the acknowledgment that he has discussed 


If, for our own share, we have been | the question in a manner worthy of himself 
deprived of the precious lives of from | and of this House ; that he bas considered 
12,000 to 15,000 of our countrymen—if, | that which was of most importance—the 
of the brave sons of France double that | continuance or the cessation of this war; 
number, or more than double, have fallen | that he has fairly brought before us the 
by war and by the diseases in its train— | arguments which weigh upon his mind, and 
if we reckon the havoc made among the poor | ‘led him to the conclusion to which he bad 
Turks, again we rise in the fearful seale, | ‘arrived—a conclusion to which, if con- 
for of them a far greater multitude have vinced by his argument, any Member of 
sunk, little heeded, into their homely graves. this House or any one in “this country 
I saw, not long ago, in the public prints, a | might subscribe. So far the spirit of my 
detailed account, which had all the indi- | right hon. Friend’s speech has been totally 
eations of correctness, and, according to | different from that of the right hon. Gen- 
which, the loss of life in the Turkish army tleman opposite, who seemed to lose sight 
since the war broke out had been 120,000. | entirely of the great question which ought 
{A Vorce: The Russians.) No, Sir, | to occupy us; who gave us no clear and 

that was the work of war among the intelligible account why he would continue 
Turks. Nor is there for me any conso- | the war—who used, to borrow a phrase of 
lation whatever in the yet more dismal | his own, the most ‘‘ ambiguous language ” 
tale which has been told us, that against | on the subject, and who entertained us for 
the 50,000 French and English, and the! two hours and a half with party attacks 
120,000 Turks, not fewer than 250,000) and i ingenious sarcasms. But, Sir, before 
Russians have been numbered among the |I speak of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
dead. The terrible sum total must by this | speech, and attempt to defend myself from 
date have come near to half a million; so' the attacks which he has made upon my 
that by the havoe of this war, for the time | conduct as a Member of the Government, 
that it has lasted, the lives of almost} I must revert, while they are fresh in my 
1,000 of our fellow-men have been extin- | memory, to some of the arguments and 
/ Guished daily. If, indeed, we are making | topics urged by my right hon. Friend who 
war for a just and sufficient cause, for a | has just sat down, My right hon. Friend 
cause that will bear examination in our| says most truly that the terms already 
hearts and in our consciences, in the face | assented to by Russia go far beyond those 
of man and before the eye of God, we) which were originally asked by ‘the allies. 
must bear the hard necessity, nor need we | I am surprised, however, that this very 
shrink even from the terrible slaughter it | obvious consideration did not present itself 
involves; but if this be not so, if, from! to my right hon. Friend, that, if such be 
whatever cause, you allow this war to be pro- | the blessed state of peace that Sovereigns 
longed for no object at all, or for second- | and people are most unwilling to exchange 
ary and petty objects, or for any purposes, | it for a state of war, that which will give 
however brilliant they may seem, which! an immediate remedy for an immediate 
we dare not avow in a solemn public decla- | danger suffices them to maintain that state. 
ration or make known through the Govern- | But when once the rubicon has been passed 
ment, the organ of the country, and dare |—when once you have been compelled to 
searcely avow even in the freedom of con- | resort to war—when once two Powers are 
versation with our fellow-men, let us, while engaged in conflict, then it becomes you 
there is time, do all that in us lies, by | to consider not what would have been suf- 
taking an initial step, towards putting an | ficient before the contest commenced, but 
end to the desolation of this awful scourge; | to consider how you can obtain a peace 
let us, by the adoption of terms so just | which has in it the elements of safety and 
and plain, so moderate and circumspect | of duration. I cannot, therefore, attach 
as those which are proposed to us by|the value which my right hon. Friend 
my hon. Friend, do what for the moment attaches to the change which has taken 
depends upon us towards giving back to | place in the terms of peace; and I say so 





Christendom the hope, at least, of happi- | because I think that it is in consequence of 
\ness and repose. Russia having felt the power of the allied 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, although | belligerents—the pressure of Austria con- 
there are many parts of the speeeh of my | centrating her forces and threatening hos- 
right hon. Friend in which I cannot pos- | tilities until Russia gave way—and the 
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influence of the expedition to the Crimea, | 


that she has given way. But the question | 
is, whether or not, the immediate danger | 


is warded off—whether you are to seek 
security for the future, and, if so, in what 
that security shall consist. There is one 
danger with regard to the Principalities. 
The first point proposed in adequate terms 
to dispose of that danger. The second 

int has not reference to any immediate 
danger to the Principalities from Russia, 
or any immediate protection to Turkey. 
But the third point did contain a declara- 
tion that it was necessary to revise the 
treaty of 1841—in the first place with a 
view to attach Turkey to the balance of 
nower, and, in the next place, to put an 
end to the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea. Now, my right hon. Friend 


thinks he sees in the propositions of Rus- 
But on | 


sia a fulfilment of that condition. 
hearing the propositions made by the Ple- 
nipotentiary of Russia, I cannot see how 


any one should think that the fulfilment is | 
The dan, | 


contained in those propositions. 
ger is that Russia, having a preponderance 


in the Black Sea—having twenty sail of, 


the line in her harbour at Sebastopol— 
may, as has been shown by a scientific and 
military authority—by Marshal Marmont 


and others—take advantage of the posses- 
sion of that fleet and get possession of the, 


Bosphorus, or land an army in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Now, what does Russia say 
to that? Russia says that she will con- 
sent that the fleets of other Powers may | 
come into the Black Sea, provided always | 
that the fleets of Russia may at any time | 
pass through the Bosphorus. What would | 
be the consequence of accepting such a 
condition? The fleets of England and 
France would seldom go into the Bospho- | 
rus, and not in any considerable force in| 
time of peace; but these twenty sail of the | 
line might at any time present themselves 
at Constantinople, before the gates of the 
Sultan’s palace, and impose upon him what 
terms they please; that which was forbid- 
den by the treaty of 1841 would then be- | 
come possible and easy to Russia—and | 
this is what the Russian Plenipotentiaries 
call a compliance with the terms proposed ! | 
Then, after I had left Vienna, another | 
proposal was made, in which my right hon. 
Friend seems to see a security ; and it was | 
this—to leave the treaty of 1841 as it now | 
stands, the Sultan declaring, as he has a 
right to declare, that he wishes to maintain 
the principle of closing the Straits, but, 
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call the fleet of her allies to her assistance. 
I own I can see but very little, very scanty 
security in that proposal. Does any - 
deny that, leaving the treaty of 1841 as 

was befure the commencement of the “ia: 
in ease of a menace of invasion, of violence 
on the part of Russia, the Sultan would 
have the right which every independent 
Sovereign can exercise of calling his 
allies to his assistance, and to that point 
where they could most easily assist him. 
Marshal Marmont observes, and I think 
very justly, that in this case everything 
consists in priority; and the fleets of 
the allies being at a distance, and a large 
fleet of the Russians in the near neigh- 
bourhood, it is probable that the menace 
would be cteriad into execution before the 
Sultan could call the fleets of his allies to 
his assistance. If we had consented to 
such terms, I think it would have been right 
to say—we do not propose the fulfilment of 
that part of the third point. It is said that 
the third point is fulfilled. I think that to 
have said that the third point was fulfilled 
by the acceptance of a proposal so nugatory 
and meagre as either the first or second of 
the alternatives offered by Russia would 
have been an attempt to deceive Europe in 
a manner quite unworthy of two such na- 
tions as England and France. It would 
have been far better to have said at once, 
| “We are unable to put at end to the pre- 
_ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea— 
| it must be built up again as soon as Russia 
ean launch a fresh fleet; and, therefore, 
that part of the security we wished for 
must be abandoned.”” But, then, consider 
that this scheme against the preponderance 
‘of Russia in the Black Sea is one of the 
main securities which, having gone to war 
for, we have attempted to obtain. That 
to Turkey, of Russian preponderance in 
the Black Sea, is next to the danger of 
Russia occupying the Principalities and a 
march through the Balkan ; and to finish 
the war without any security against that 
_ danger would indeed be to confess that we 
had been defeated. My right hon. Friend 
dwelt much upon the doctrine that you 
must have military successes independently 
of all terms of peace. I agree generally 
in what my right hon. Friend has stated 
(upon that subject, and I doubt whether 
_any one will assert that independently of 
all terms of peace, and independently of 
“the security of Turkey, it was necessary 
to gain military successes. 1 quite agree 
with my right hon. Friend that never has 
the valour of the or soldier been 
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brighter ; never has the power of endur- | possibility. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 


ance, the hardihood, and the fortitude of Disraeli) says I ought to have begun with 
the British soldier stood so high as it has | the third point. That was not a question for 
done during the present war—and, there- | me to decide ; I was only acting as one of the 
fore, it would not be for military success | servants of the two Governments of France 
that I would continue the war. But if the and Great Britain. France, Great Britain 
objects are not effected by which we can and Austria had maturely considered the 
be certain of having securities for peace— question ; and when I was in Paris I was 
if the want of success at Sebastopol should informed by a despatch from my noble 
lead to our failure in obtaining a secure | Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
peace, the danger to Turkey for the future | Affairs that the Governments had resolved 
would be greatly aggravated. If it should be that the points should be taken in the order 
said that not only had England and France in which they stood. It was, therefore, 
relinquished the terms they had advanced my first duty to consider of the first point 
—and terms which Austria had said were and the question of the Principalities. I 
just and fair, while she said that the Rus- believe that the concessions that have 
sian propositions did not at all comply with been made by Russia with regard to these 
them—but in addition to that had with-| Principalities are of the greatest import- 
drawn 150,000 or 200,000 men from the ance. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
Crimea, without success, that would be a founding two things which are essentially 
great addition, not only to the preponder- distinct, speaks of the protection of the 
ance of Russia in the Black Sea, but to Christians, to which I had referred in a 
the preponderance of Russia all over the despatch when I was Secretary of State 
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world. If you had that which ail men 


would acknowledge to be a security for, 
_peror of Russia as a duty, and that it had 


peace and a safeguard for Turkey—I am 
not now arguing as to the terms of that 
security—you might then with all honour 
withdraw from the Crimea; but if, in ad- 
dition to a failure in your terms of peace 
you admitted a failure of military success, 
and withdrew your armies, then Russia 


would immensely increase her power over, 


the civilised world. 


And now, Sir, having said this much 


with regard to the later topics in the 
speech of my right hon. Friend, I come to 
the question of the negotiations with which 
I was charged at Vienna. But let me 
state, in the first place, that although I 


thought success in that negotiation came | 
within the range of possibility, that at no- 


time was I sanguine that success was pro- 
bable. I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that I felt I had no habits of diplo- 
macy, and that being more accustomed to 
Parliamentary life than to intercourse with 
those who carry on negotiations, I felt that 
I was not the fittest person to undertake 
the duty of Plenipotentiary. But when 
Lord Clarendon told me that he wished me 


to undertake that mission—and my noble | 
Friend (Lord Palmerston) likewise con- | 


curred in that wish—and when I found 


that Her Majesty had been pleased to ex- 
press her approbation of such an appoint- | 


ment, I felt I could not honourably decline 


it, especially when it was said that peace , 
was possible, and that strengthening our al- | 


for Foreign Affairs, and in which it was 
stated that it was prescribed to the Em- 


been sanctioned by treaty as such. Now 
there can be no doubt whatever that, with 
regard to Wallachia and Moldavia, not 
only by the Treaty of Kainardji, but by 
other treaties—by the Treaties of Bucha- 
rest and Adrianople—the Emperor of Rus- 
sia had an engagement from the Sultan to 
protect the Christian subjects in the Prin- 
cipalities ; and if a congregation were sub- 
ject to outrage, murder, or pillage, I con- 
ceive it was the duty of the Emperor of 
Russia to ask for some redress for such 
grievances. I know that, without any such 
treaty, our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
on receiving an account from a consul that 
a Christian church had been destroyed, or 
a Christian murdered, thinks it his duty to 
bring the fact under the notice of the Sul- 
tan, and generally obtains redress. But 
the treaties to which I allude are express 
upon that point, and it is impossible for 
me, or for any man, to deny that Russia had 
those rights by treaties. But the right 
hon. Gentleman confounded these treaties 
with the proposals that were made b 

Prince Menchikoff, and asked how I could 
make such a dangerous admission as that 
there was this right of protection, and at 
the same time protest against it in the 
ease of Prince Menchikoff? Why, the 
right of protecting those churches has 
been clearly sanctioned over and over again 
by treaties ; but what Prince Menchikoff 


liance with Austria was within the range of demanded was a claim of protection going 
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beyond those treaties, and arose, as is very 
justly said in one of Lord Clarendon’s de- 
spatches and in one of the “‘ Four Points,”’ 
from an erroneous interpretation of the 
Treaty of Kainardji. I am the more con- 
firmed that it arose from an erroneous 
interpretation of that treaty when I recol- 
lect a fact that occurred during the nego- 
tiations between Sir Hamilton Seymour and 
the late Emperor Nicholas. Sir H. Seymour 
said to the Emperor, ‘‘ Have the good- 
ness to point out on what part of the 
treaty of Kainardji the right you claim is 
founded ;”’ and his Imperial Majesty said— 
as an Imperial Majesty is likely to say— 
‘I will not point out to you the particular 
article of the treaty; go to Count Nessel- 
rode, and he will point out the article of 
the treaty.”” Sir Hamilton Seymour, as 
he was bid, went to Count Nesselrode, and 
said, ‘‘ Will your Excellency have the 
goodness to point out to me the particular 
part of the treaty of Kainardji on which 
your master’s claim is founded.” Count 
Nesselrode said, ‘I am not very conver- 
sant with those treaties; but Baron Bru- 
now is conversant with them ; tell your Go- 
vernment to apply to him, and he will point 
out the part of the treaty which gives the 
Emperor the right he claims.’”” But as 
Baron Brunow never attémpted the task, 
I conclude that it was not any part of the 
treaty of Kainardji that gave such a 
power to the Emperor. The right hon. 
Gentleman therefore makes utter confu- 
sion, when he confounds the claim which 
was then put forward, with the undoubted 
rights claimed by the Emperor of Russia 
for the protection of the Christians in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the Four 
Points. I will not at this late hour enter 
into any kind of disquisition about the navi- 
gation of the Danube; but I may say, that 
on that point likewise we have gained 
pretty considerable advantage. But we 

ave to consider the whole question, and a 
most important question it is, which has 
occupied us for these two years past, and 
which I think may occupy the Parliament 
of this country even for future generations 
—namely, whether it is not necessary to 
put some bounds to the progress of Russia, 
and in what manner that object is to be 
effected. Far be it from me to say that I 
could pretend, from any reflections or lights 
of my own, to solve that great problem. I 
consulted others not only in England and 
France—not only the Members of my own 
Government and the Members of the 
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French Government—and I may venture 
to say, since he did me the honour to ad- 
mit me to an audience, the Emperor of the 
French—but likewise several statesmen of 
the Continent of Europe, not engaged with 
either Power, but whose well known wisdom 
and authority, and whose long experience 
in political matters entitle their opinions 
to the utmost attention. Now what is the 
position of Russia? It might not be such 
as would have justified us in making war, 
or have excited us to make it; but, be- 
ing at war, it behoves us all—and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford as much as any man—most se- 
riously to consider. Russia has, since the 
commencement of the century, increased 
her power more than any other Power of 
Europe. She has upwards of 60,000,000 
of inhabitants, and has an army of 
800,000 men—I speak of a time of peace, 
and before the outbreak of the war. After 
a considerable struggle, and much resist- 
ance by Lord Castlereagh, the representa- 
tive of this country, and by Prince Talley- 
rand, the representative of France, she 
was allowed to acquire, and retains, Po- 
land. The only limitation was, that Poland 
was united to Russia by a constitution ; 
but that link, which gave to Poland a 
separate representation, a separate army, 
and as it were a separate existence—was 
totally broken, and a new and hard fetter 
of iron was employed to bind her to Russia 
after the insurrection of 1831. In Poland 
she has erected six or seven fortresses, of 
at least equal strength with Sebastopol. 
She has conciliated the peasantry to a very 
great extent by a policy artfully adapted 
for that purpose. At the same time the 
young men of Poland of rank and intelli- 
gence, who might be filled with historie 
recollections and patriotic ardour, and who 
might be suspected of an inclination some 
day to rise up against the policy of Russia, 
are carefully marked and selected, and 
sent to a distance in the interior provinces 
of Russia, there to meet with no sympa- 
thy, where their names are unknown, and 
their fate is forgotten by all except the 
relatives and friends they have left behind. 
In the Baltic we find from the discoveries 
made last year—since the commencement 
of the war—that a great plan of fortifi- 
cations had been undertaken, which Sir 
Charles Napier sent home, and which he 
said would, if undertaken, have giver 
Russia a complete predominance over the 
Baltic ; because, when those fortifications 
were completed, neither Denmark, nor 
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Sweden, nor any other Power, could have 
held up a finger against Russia in the 
Baltic. In Germany she has connected 
herself with many of the smaller Princes 
by marriage. Many of the Princes of 
Germany, | am sorry to say, live in great 
fear of what they think is the revolutionary 
disposition of their subjects, and they rely 
upon their armed forces for protection. 
But what are those armed forces? The 
officers of those forces are seduced and 
corrupted by the Russian Court. Rewards, 
orders, and distinctions are distributed 
amongst them—even the receipt of money 
to pay debts will be accepted by them, 
and that money is liberally given by the 
Russian Court; so that Germany, which 
ought to be the seat of independence— 
Germany, which should stand forward for 
the protection of Europe against Russia— 
has been for years undermined in its vital 
strength and independence by Russian 
arts and Russian means. 

Well, Sir, I have not hitherto spoken 
of the immediate danger with which we 
have had to deal. The immediate danger 
with whieh we have had to deal was this— 
that after a long course of violence and 
aggression, Russia had signed a treaty at 
Adrianople which gave her new powers, 
and confirmed many of the old. The dan- 
gers arising from that treaty to Turkey 
are admirably pointed out in the despatch 
of Lord Aberdeen ; but neither Lord Aber- 
deen nor the Duke of Wellington, who 
was at the head of the Ministry at the 
time, thought it right to go to war on 
account of those dangers. I believe they 
acted wisely in so abstaining. But now 
that we are at war we are not to forget 
the lesson Lord Aberdeen gave, or keep 
out of sight the dangers that were pointed 
out in that despatch. Russia had there- 
fore great means of influence in Turkey— 
such means of influence that, I believe, if 
she had been wise and prudent, it was 
quite sufficient to enable her to gain a 
permanent control over the councils of the 
Sultan. But in an hour of imprudence— 
I will not say more of the great Sovereign 
that ruled her—he is dead, and the time 
for severe comment is passed by—she in- 
sisted upon what Turkey thought a degra- 
dation; she made an aggression, and Tur- 
key resolved to resist, and judging from 
the offers of sympathy and support she 
had received from France and Great Bri- 
tain that she would be supported in the 
struggle, she had recourse to arms in her 
defence. Lord Stratford de Redeliffe, a 
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man well acquainted with the whole sub- 
ject, had some time before said, ‘* I think 
the time is come when Turkey’s position 
must be entirely changed. Either she will 
fall into a state of total dependence upon 
Russia, or she must get rid of those mana- 
eles and shackles with which for years 
past she has been fettered.”” We had 
to choose, then, between leaving her com- 
pletely under the sway of Russia as a sub- 
ject, or endeavouring to raise her to some- 
thing higher. As I have already stated, 
we chose the latter part of the alternative, 
and it became us therefore first to consider 
the immediate danger. The imn:ediate 
danger was warded off. The gallant de- 
fence of Silistria is still remembered with 
pride ; but had it not been for the presence 
of the allied forces, it would have been 
renewed in the same manner that the 
struggle of 1828 was renewed in 1829, 
and the Russian forces would have been 
at the Balkan. But the presence of the 
allied forces prevented that danger, and 
the Russians retired across the Danube. 
Austria then said that unless the Princi- 
palities were evacuated she should declare 
war with Russia, and upon her forces being 
assembled Russia evacuated them. Now, 
it was because these Principalities were 
placed under the safeguard of Austria, 
because any attempt to invade Turkey or 
to cross the Balkan and reach Constanti- 
nople was thus prevented, that we felt our- 
selves enabled to send to the Crimea the 
expedition which, like my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone), I still think we were right 
in sending, but the discussion of which I 
will, like him, reserve for some future oc- 
casion. There is, however, this fact, that 
in consequence of the pressure at Sebas- 
topol the Russian fleet has been sunk by 
the Russians themselves; it is no longer 
the eighteen or nineteen sail of the line 
that menaced Constantinople and were the 
constant terror of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment. The question then upon the third 
point was this, how we could diminish the 
power of Russia and put an end to her 
preponderance in the Black Sea. I am 
not at all ashamed of the manner in which 
I agreed with Count Buol to invite the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries to take what is 
termed the initiative of the proposition for 
effecting that object. Count Buol repre- 
sented to us that it might be hurtful to the 
dignity of Russia to have terms imposed 
upon her for the limitation of her power in 
the Black Sea; but that in consideration 
of the security of Europe she might make 
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and England, not to bring forward our 
propositions until he had made the pro- 
posal. He made the proposal, and 1 fol- 
lowed it up—answering for England, and 
not for Russia, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) supposes—with these 
words— 


“In the eyes of England and of her allies, the 
best and only admissible conditions of peace 
would be those which, being most in harmony 
with the honour of Russia, should at the same 
time be sufficient for the security of Europe, and 
for preventing the return of complications such 
as that the settlement of which is now in ques- 
tion.” 


I wish to ask, provided the security of 
Europe was attained and the return of 
what is called a complication, what is in 
fact dreadful war, was prevented, was it 
not desirable that the terms should be com- 
patible with the honour of Russia, and 
should be such as to make her satisfied 
with the arrangement? Therefore I am 
quite willing to abide, and I believe my 
colleagues are ready to abide by that de- 
elaration which I then made. The answer 
to that proposition of Count Buol was a 
considerable time in arriving — eighteen 
days elapsed before it reached the confer- 
ence, and I believe that the Russian Go- 
vernment were about a week in delibera- 
tion, between the time of receiving the 
proposition and adopting their answer. 
That answer was to the effect that the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries were desired not 
to make any propositions; and we are told 
in the Russian circular just issued that 
that was in conformity with the instruc- 
tions which had been given by the Em- 
peror Nicholas. I think that was a very 
unwise decision. I have always understood 
that Russians of great sagacity and expe- 
rience in public affairs always considered 
that the Emperor Nicholas paid too much 
attention to his marine, and that his fleets 
at Sebastopol and Cronstadt, though they 
might make a parade in time of peace, 
would not be able to compete with those 
of the maritime Powers in time of war. 
I believe that to be a very sound opinion, 
and therefore I thought it possible that 
they would have made this concession, 
thus giving up something the cession of 
which would not really diminish the power 
of Russia as a great Power—though it 
would diminish her power in the Black 
Sea—and that the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiaries might have said that they were in- 
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structed to propose that there should be 
only a limited force of each nation in the 
Black Sea, and that the rule of closing 
the Bosphorus should be maintained, so 
that there should be no danger to Russia 
from that quarter. I hear it said that if 
the force of Russia in the Black Sea were 
limited, the fleets of England and France 
might come in at any time and insult the 
coasts of Russia in the Black Sea. How 
would she be worse off then than she has 
been in the present war, when we have 
seen that her fleet has been no security at 


‘all? What has been the use of the eighteen 


or nineteen sail of the line which Russia 
possessed at Sebastopol? They cannot 
be restored for some years, and when they 
are restored what security can Russia have 
greater than that which she had two years 
ago? The fact was that they were no 
security at all, for no sooner have the fleets 
of England and France appeared in the 
Black Sea than her ships have skulked 
into Sebastopol, and several of them have 
been destroyed. I told one of those per- 
sons to whom I have alluded, whose name 
I must not mention, that we intended to 
propose the limitation of the Russian fleet, 
but that I was told Russia would object to 
it. He said, “If that is so, it is a proof 
that she means aggression.” I thought 
that observation perfectly just. I cannot 
conceive why Russia should hesitate to 
make peace in order that she may have 
eighteen or twenty sail of the line at 
Sebastopol, unless she meditates some 
future aggression upon Turkey; and that 
I now believe, still more than I did last 
year, still more than I did before I went to 
Vienna, to be in the contemplation of Rus- 
sia. The Russian point of view is that 
Turkey cannot endure, that she must 
decay, and that her fall cannot be long de- 
layed. This view was borrowed from the 
late Emperor, whose abilities and powers 
naturally made him an object of veneration 
to the Russians. They believe that when 
Turkey breaks up, England and France 
will hasten to seize Constantinople, and 
thus menace her empire, and thus feel it 
necessary to be beforehand with these 


i Powers, and make herself mistress of that 


commanding position. Put it, however, 
which way you will—as an act either of 
aggression or of self-defence—it comes to 
the same thing, that it is the intention 
of Russia at some future time—and, it 
may be, in no remote future—to possess 
herself of Constantinople. Now, Sir, be« 
lieving that to be the case, are the Govern- 
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ments of France and England to close 
with the proposition of Russia, that they 
should have no security except that, in 
case of menace, the Sultan might call up 
the fleets of his allies? I admit all the 
imperfections of the security we have pro- 
posed ; but let the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) and the House recollect 
that we are, by a stipulation with Austria 
and by our then position in the war, pre- 
cluded from asking for any territorial ces- 
sion from Russia. No doubt, the return 
of some of the provinces which Russia has 
wrested from Turkey would be a better se- 
curity, and a material guarantee, than the 
limitation of the fleet; but it is certain 
that if we had proposed such a course, 
Austria would have opposed it, and the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries would have left 
the conference. We were, therefore, com- 
pelled to resort to other securities; and, 
after all that I have heard against that pro- 
ject of limitation, in the position of affairs 
in which we were placed, I see no better 
security than that limitation, or the plan 
to which Russia was still more opposed— 
that of making the Black Sea a com- 
mercial sea altogether, and not admitting 
any ships of war in that sea. Such, there- 
fore, is my defence with reference to this 
_ The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 

israeli)—and his language seemed to me 
to be extremely ambiguous—said, ‘* What 
does it signify whether Russia has four or 
eight ships, more or less?”’ And then 
he went on to say, “* You ought, in fact, 
to carry on the war defensively; you ought 
to defend Turkey when Russia is prepared 
to attack her.’’ Now, this brings us to 
one of two conclusions—the right hon. 
Gentleman has not told us which—either 
that we must be there perpetually to de- 
fend Turkey, and thus to make an eternal 
war, or, having defended Turkey against 
the immediate aggression, and Russia hav- 
ing consented to say, for the hundredth 
time, that she will respect the integrity 
and independence of Turkey, that we 
should withdraw our forces and make 
peace, having no security whatever beyond 
those to which Russia had already con- 
sented. That is the plan of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. But my right hon. Friend 
fairly and manfully avowed that plan. He 
brought it before the House of Commons 
of England, and declared that these were 
terms upon which he thought that we 
should be secure. The right hon. Gen- 
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an end’’—not to war, but—‘“‘ to the ne- 
gotiations;"’ therefore, at once proposing 
that we should have no success in war, no 
security for peace, and, at the same time, 
proposing the continuance of the war. 
Can anything be more inconsistent or more 
extravagant than such a proposal? Now, 
it has been said that Austria has not given 
us all the support which she might do. As 
far as the support to be given in confer- 
ences is concerned, she has fully given us 
that support ; and, with regard to this last 
proposition of calling up the forces of the 
allies when Turkey should be in danger, 
she said ‘‘ that is no security—that is leav- 
ing the preponderance of Russia unlimited 
till the moment when the danger becomes 
intolerable.’’ I must say, Sir, I do not 
expect, however, that Austria is prepared, 
in the present state of the question, to 
take an immediate part in the war against 
Russia. I believe that she would have 
consulted her own interest and dignity 
better if she had some time ago joined 
us in that war; but at the same time 
there are considerable motives — there 
are very powerful motives — to influence 
her in maintaining peace with Russia. 
In the first place, she has not her ca- 
pital in the situation of either Lon- 
don or Paris, which are free from any 
danger of incursion by the Russian army. 
She has no fortresses in Gallicia to pre- 
vent the Russian army, if it should gain 
but one victory, marching at once to 
Vienna. She has no secure alliance on 
this subject with Prussia, and this I hold 
to be one of the main motives which have 
deterred her from taking an active part in 
the war. Prussia, her great rival, not only 
opposes her on this question, but is con- 
stantly canvassing the smaller States of 
Germany against her upon the question, 
so that the Austrian Government feel 
that, unless they can show that there is 
some predominant and necessary motive to 
induce her to go to war, she would not be 
justified in calling upon the population of 
Germany to support her in it. I tell this 
openly to the House, because I think that 
not only ought justice to be done to Austria, 
but, likewise, because I do not wish to hold 
out any hope that she will take an imme- 
diate part in the war. I do think, however, 
that her position is such—that her treaty 
engagements with us are such, that, if the 
war continues, she will find it necessary, 
in order to meet and vanquish that prepon- 
derance of Russia to take part in the war. 
But of this I feel sure, that the part Aus- 
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tria has played in not taking a share of 
the spoils of Turkey, which Russia had 
confidently expected, and in joining us in 
all measures and proposals we have thought 
necessary, will never be forgiven by Rus- 
sia; and, therefore, that her only safety 
is in building up such alliances as shall 
secure Turkey and Europe against the 
aggression of Russia. Sir, for that rea- 
son [ shall be ready to vote against the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire. This, Sir, 
is a great national question—perhaps the 
greatest national question that has ever 
engaged the counsels of the House or call- 
ed forth the resources of the country—and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman seeks to de- 
grade it into not merely a party question— 
for a party question may be a very great 
question—but into a very limited and nar- 
row party question with respect to parti- 
cular conduct at a particular moment, and 
particular language held in debates in this 
House. I never knew a great national 
question—perhaps one of the greatest na- 
tional questions which has ever been de- 
bated in this House—which has ever en- 
gaged the councils of this House—which 
has ever called for the exercise of the arms 
of this country—and probably so great a 
question never has been so degraded as 
this has been by the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to the mistrust which he says 
prevails in the present Government. I do 
not deny—lI wish I could deny—that there 
is great foundation for his observation. But 
I do not believe any cure will be found in 
the substitution of the right hon. Gentle- 
man for my noble Friend and those who 
sit on this side of the House. I do not 
believe that mistrust will be removed, or 
that general satisfaction and confidence will 
take the place of uneasiness and anxiety 
by such a change. I hear much said of 
administrative reform, and I think it an 
object in itself most desirable. But I want 
to know why it should be presumed that 
there are other men, either those who are 
well known on the opposite side of the 
House, or some others who are totally un- 
known, who would carry out administrative 
reform better than those who are at pre- 
sent in the possession of power? I believe 
that we can hardly have a better measure 
than that which has been proposed by my 
noble Friend Lord Panmure on the subject 
of reform in the army departments. It is 
with respect to the army department es- 
tablishment that defects have been dis- 
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covered. They were felt at the breaking 
out of the war. My noble Friend proposes 
to place all the civil branches of the army 
under the superintendence of a single Sec- 
retary of State. I believe that having one 
man’s eye to watch and one man’s hands 
to guide will lead to the improved working 
of the whole machinery of the department, 
and we shall be in a way to remedy the 
evils which have been complained of. But, 
as to other improvements, I own I do not 
find—although much may be said—that 
there is any special accusations as to other 
departments. 1 do not find, with regard 
to the Finance, with regard to the Ilome 
Department, or with regard to that de- 
partment over which I have the honour to 
preside, that there has been any complaint 
made of inefficiency. I believe, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman, while he has 
not well founded his proposal as regards 
the particular question, has not better 
founded it with regard to the remedy he 
proposes for what he calls general disgust. 
I am convinced the party which sits oppo- 
site would not gain in credit by having it 
said, as it would surely be said, that, on 
a great crisis of the fortunes of the coun- 
try, the great Conservative party, which 
for upwards of a year had with the greatest 
patriotism come forward in support of the 
Crown and to maintain the honour of the 
country by every vote it was in their power 
to give—after little more than a year had 
tired of the exercise of that virtue, and 
sought an opportunity for slipping into 
office in place of those who now fill the 
offices; and, having lost an occasion which 
seemed to them to be an inviting one, com- 
ing from what is termed an independent 
Member, comes forward with a Motion of 
their own to gain the prize for which they 
were so anxious. I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman, and those who act with him, 
would gain no credit by such a step. What- 
ever may be the division in this House, [ 
think this has been a false move on the 
part of the hon. Gentleman opposite. If 
he can censure any act of ours, if he ean 
put his finger on any one act of the Go- 
vernnient, and censure that act, of course 
we are open to that censure—liable to any 
criticism which the House may think fit to 
make; but to bring forward vague words 
merely to catch up what seems to be a 


feeling of the moment, and which may not _ 


last above a day or two, to be so impatient 
as not to wait even over the Whitsuntide 
holidays to know if negotiations are con- 
cluded, is a falling off in that patriotism 
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and virtue which I must say hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have hitherto evinced, and I 
think they will add nothing to their fame 
or reputation by the course they are now 
taking. 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 25, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Birts.—1* Roman Catholic 
Charities; Royal London Militia; Education 
of Poor Children ; Brighton Incorporation. 

3* Registration of Births, &c. (Scotland). 

Royat Assent.—Income Tax ; Customs Duties ; 
Spirit, &c. Duties (Excise); Militia (Ireland) ; 
Intestacy (Scotland) ; Affirmations (Scotland) ; 
Alterations in Pleadings; Parliamentary Re- 
presentation (Scotland) Act Amendment. 


THE CHURCH IN CANADA, 


Tue BisHor or OXFORD moved— 


«* That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, for Copy of an Address presented to Her 
Majesty by the House of Assembly and Legislative 
Council of Canada, praying for the Removal of 
Disadvantages to which the Church in Canada is 
subject, and to enable it to elect its own Bishops ; 
and for any Answer which may have been given 
thereto.” 


The right rev. Prelate said, that an Act 
had passed the Canadian Legislature, and 
had been accepted by the Parliament of 
this coun’ry, one clause of which would 
effect an entire separation between the 
Established Church and the State in Ca- 
nada, and it was in consequence of the 
adoption of that Act that the Address for 
which he moved was agreed to by the two 
Chambers of the Canadian Legislature. 
The Address prayed that, inasmuch as the 
connection between Church and State had 
thus been declared to be dissolved, those 
accidents which had hitherto followed that 
connection might also be removed. If any 
answer had been returned to that Address 
he hoped it would be also communicated to 
their Lordships. He would only say, in 
moving for the Address, that he thought 
this was not an uninstructive movement to 
the people of this country also. Many 
people were apt to forget that the union 
between Church and State implied co-rela- 
tives to either—certain support from the 
State, and a certain renunciation by the 
Church, of what would properly be the 
natural liberties of the Church. THe, for 
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one, believed that the Church and State 
greatly profited by the relations existing 
between them, and he believed that the 
Church was kept, in many instances, from 
sectional feeling and sectional action by 
its connection with the State, and that the 
supremacy of the Crown exercised influ- 
ences highly beneficial to the Church of 
the land as well as to the State of the 
land. Believing this himself, and yet see- 
ing that the daily current of legislation 
tended to remove from the Church the 
support in every respect which it had 
hitherto received from the State, he thought 
it might not be uninstructive to consider 
that these two things were co-relative, and 
that if the State gave up all assistance 
and support to the Church it was not to be 
contended that the State could exercise 
the same authority as when supported by 
the Church. ‘ 

Eart GRANVILLE said, there was no 
objection whatever on the part of the Go- 
vernment to produce the papers moved for 
by the right rev. Prelate. No answer 
had yet been sent—only a mere acknow- 
ledgment. 

Tue Eart oF DERBY said, he had lis- 
tened with great satisfaction to the remarks 
of the right rev. Prelate, and he fully con- 
curred with him in all he said as to the 
advantage of the connection of the Church 
with the State, as well as in the deduction 
that this Address would prove not unin- 
structive on that subject to people in this 
country. But he could not forget that it 
was to a measure to which that right rev. 
Prelate gave his most cordial support— 
the Clergy Reserves Bill—that the present 
desire to separate Church and State in 
Canada was owing; that measure having 
given the Colonial Legislature full power 
and freedom to dissever the endowments of 
the Church in Canada. He (the Earl of 
Derby) was happy to feel himself free from 
all responsibility of the sanction of that 
measure, which was the first step in bring- 
ing about the separation between Church 
and State. 

Tue Bisnop or OXFORD said, that 
any future notice he might take of the 
subject would, of course, depend upon the 
answer that might be returned to the Ad- 
dress. In reply to the courteous remark 
of the noble Earl, whose agreement with 
him (the Bishop of Oxford) on this oeca- 
sion was to him a matter of great satisfac- 
tion, he would point out to the House 
where, in his judgment, the noble Earl 
had misconceivyed what he (the Bishop of 
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Oxford) had agreed to, and what he had 
not agreed to, on the occasion to which 
reference had been made. What he had 
agreed to, and what he was still prepared 
to agree to, was this, that Canada and this 
country should keep their terms, and that 
this country should not make engagements 
with its Colonies and then break them. 
He had not given any assent, direct or 
indirect, to the clergy reserves being taken 
from the Church. On the contrary, he 
had stated in his place in Parliament that 
he conceived that such a spoliation of the 
Church, if it was ever effected by the 
Canadian Legislature, would not only be 
unlawful for them to effect, but would be 
an act of the grossest folly. As this coun- 
try had intrusted to the Colony the power 
of legislating for themselves, he had thought 
that the power and its responsibilities ought 
to be wholly left in their hands. 

THe Eart or DERBY said, there was 
an inaccuracy in the statement of the right 
rev. Prelate. It was true that we had 
committed ourselves by giving the Colony 
the power of legislating for itself; but 
that power was subject to certain reserva- 
tions, which bore directly on claims pre- 
ferred by the body of which the right rev. 
Prelate was a member. The Act to which 
the right rev. Prelate referred broke down 
those reservations, and enabled the Legis- 
lature of Canada to deal with the endow- 
ments of the Church. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD remarked 
that the whole question turned upon whe- 
ther this was a reserved point or not. His 
belief was, that it was a point concluded 
already by Parliament. 

Tue Ear, or DERBY: If there were 
no reserves, where was the necessity of an 
Act of Parliament. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS AT VIENNA. 

Eart GREY :* My Lords, I must so- 
licit from your Lordships this evening a 
more than vsual share of your indulgence, 
for I can very unaffectedly assure you that 
I feel oppressed, not only by the magni- 
tude, but also by the painful nature of the 
task I have undertaken, in giving notice of 
the Motion I am about to make. It is a 
painful task, because I am aware that I 
ean look for the support and sympathy of 
very few of your Lordships in submitting 
to you this Motion, and that I shall incur 
the condemnation of many both within and 
without these walls, for whose judgment I 
have great respect, and whose good opinion 
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I highly value; and it is painful to me 
also to ask this House to concur in a vote, 
which involves censure upon a Govern- 
ment, among the Members of which there 
are many for whom I entertain a sincere 
regard, and more than one of my best and 
oldest friends. From these considerations 
I would gladly have abstained from bring- 
ing this question before you, but motives 
still more powerful impel me to proceed. 

I cannot, my Lords, look upon the ca- 
lamities of the war in which Europe is 
now involved without a feeling of horror it: 
is impossible for me to describe. My 
noble Friend on the bench above (Lord 
Lansdowne) informed the House only a 
few evenings ago, that it appeared from 
information which had reached the Govern- 
ment, and in the accuracy of which they 
had reason to trust, that nearly 250,000 
Russian soldiers had perished by the sword, 
or by disease, since the war began. I 
lately saw in the newspapers a calculation 
which seemed to be founded on sufficient 
data, that the loss of the Turkish armies, 
from the same causes, had not been less 
than120,000men. We know that the losses 
of our own and of the French armies have 
also been very heavy, and if to the losses of 
all these armies we add the number of in- 
habitants of the provinces which have been 
the seat of war, who have fallen victims 
to want, disease, or violence, in conse- 
quence of the war, we can hardly reckon 
the total number of lives it has already 
cost at less than 500,000, though we are 
but in its second year. 500,000 human 
beings in that short space of time already 
sacrificed to the grim idol of war! Think 
of the amount of suffering which these 
figures represent. Not the sufferings of 
the victims only—though it is frightful 
to contemplate, what they have too often 
had to endure from wounds and sickness 
before they found rest in death—but the 
pain and misery of the multitudes of sick 
and wounded who still survive, and the 
grief and anxiety of the friends and rela- 
tions of the fallen. Recollect that of the 
500,000 who have perished, whether our 
fellow-subjects or those of other nations, 
there are few who have not left some near 
and dear to them to deplore their loss. 

Nor is this all, in estimating the baneful 
effects of the war upon the happiness of 
mankind, I doubt whether the waste of 
life is what is worst. You have to consi- 
der the provinces which have been devas- 
tated and thrown back for years in civilis- 
ation and improvement—the progress of 
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industry and commerce throughout the | formation I have obtained, have only tend- 
world arrested or retarded (since there is|ed to confirm that opinion; but for the 
not a nation, however distant, that does present I waive this question, and I will 
not feel more or less the effects of this | assume, for the sake of argument, that the 
calamitous struggle) above all, you must | policy which has been followed was right ; 
remember the moral evils occasioned by | that we were called upon to support Tur- 
war, which proverbially rouses into activity | key in her quarrel with Russia, and I am 
all the worst passions of human nature. | prepared to contend, that even on this as- 
How many in all the contending armies | sumption, Her Majesty’s Government were 
must have been demoralised and unfitted | wrong in rejecting, or rather, I ought to 
for the pursuits of peace, by the fierce | say, in refusing to entertain, the proposals 
contest in which they are engaged, and | made by Russia in the recent negotiations. 
what a fruitful source of misery to them- | I do not eontend—it is quite unnecessary 
selves and to the world will this become | for me to do so—that these proposals 
when peace shall be restored. Nor can | ought to have been accepted precisely in 
even the mere expenditure of money in the | the form in which they were made, I 
war be regarded as a slight evil. Our / only maintain, with the Austrian Plenipo- 
own share of that expenditure before the | tentiaries, that they afforded fair ground 
close of the second year of the war, will | for discussion, a sketch —this was the 
certainly not fall short of 50,000,000J. | expression made use of—which might have 
How enormous is this sum, and how many | been worked out into a satisfactory settle- 
objects of the highest importance to the | ment of the questions at issue. This is 
welfare of the people have been postponed the opinion I ask you to express to Her 
for years and years for one-tenth or one-| Majesty by an humble Adress, and I ap- 
twentieth part of the amount! Consider | prehend, that if I could convince you that 
what good might have been done with this | the opinion itself is sound, it would clearly 
sum, if, instead of being applied to pur-| be not only the right, but the bounden 
poses of destruction, it had been used for | duty of your Lordships, to inform the 
the permanent advantage of the country. | Crown of the conclusion to which you had 
This great city might have veen relieved | come, and respectfully to submit to Her 
from the disgrace and danger of its pre- Majesty, that, in your judgment, she was 
sent sanitary condition, and the erying evil | ill-advised by her confidential servants, 
of the want of means of education for the | when it was resolved to reject the over- 
poorer classes might have been remedied | tures made by Russia, in so peremptory 
by a splendid permanent endowment, and|a manner. I do not propose to go further 
a large sum would still have remained for|in the Address that I shall move, than to 
other purposes of the same kind. When | express the opinion of the House, that an 
I reflected, my Lords, on the magnitude of | error has been committed in breaking off 
the evils which have been brought upon | the negotiations on the grounds set forth 
our own country, upon Europe, and upon | by the British Plenipotentiaries. I do not 
the world, by the war in which we are in- | presume to suggest what steps ought now 
volved, and when I satisfied myself on to be taken to repair the effects “of that 
carefully studying the papers relating to| mistake. I know that, after the con- 
the recent Conferences at Vienna, which | ferences have been closed, or, what is 
Her Majesty has ordered to be laid before | much the same, adjourned sine die, to 
us, that an opportunity has been thrown! reopen the negotiation is a matter of 
away, which, if judiciously improved, would | | much delicacy. “Tam aware that we have 
have afforded a fair prospect of averting | allies whom we must consult, and with 
these calamities, I could not reconcile it | | whom we are bound to act; but if any- 
to my conscience, te abstain from raising thing so improbable should happen, as that 
my voice, feeble as it may be, in protest | Her Majesty’ s Government should be in- 
against the course which has been followed ' duced by your Lordships’ advice, to adopt 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and which | the conclusion that it is desirable to renew 
has deprived us of the hope of terminating | the negotiations on the basis of the Rus- 
the war. | sian offers, I cannot doubt that they would 

I have by no means, my Lords, changed | know well in what manner to proceed with 
the opinion which I have more than once | that view, nor do I think that they would 
expressed to your Lordships against the | encounter any great difficulties on the part 
policy of the war—on the contrary, the | of our allies. Unless the public are greatly 
progress of events, and the additional in- | saisinformed, and unless the appearances 
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from which we may form a judgment on this 
point are very deceptive, it was the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government against 
entertaining the Russian proposals, which 
mainly contributed to turn the counsels of 
France in the same direction, and if the 
views of Her Majesty’s Ministers were to 
become more pacific, it is in the highest | 
degree improbable that their efforts to. 
recommend a corresponding policy to the | 
French Government would fail. 

Having thus explained the object of my | 
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venience can arise from their being called 
upon to defend the decision they have 
already adopted; if, however, there are 
any points on which I may touch, on which 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
may think that he cannot follow me with- 
out inconvenience, I can only say that, so 
far as I am concerned, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied with his simple statement to that 
effect. 

But to return from this digression: I 
am sure your Lordships must all remem- 


at Vienna. 





Motion, it is fit that before I go further, ber that, when we were entering upon the 
I should add a few words to the reply war, all views of selfish advantage and 
which I gave on Tuesday to the question of aggrandizement on the part of the 
put to me by the noble and learned Lord | allies were most earnestly disclaimed. We 
opposite (Lord Lyndhurst), as to whether | were assured that it was a strictly de- 
I should postpone my Motion in conse- | fensive war; we were told that Russia, in 
quence of what had taken place the previ- requiring from the Sultan a formal pro- 
ous evening in the House of Commons. I mise to protect his subjects of the Greek 
said, in answer to this question, that I saw Church, made a demand inconsistent with 


no grounds for my altering the course I 
had determined to take, but that if any. 
reason for my doing so could be adduced, | 


the independence of Turkey, and that in 
attempting to enforee this demand by the 
occupation of the Principalities, she com- 














I was ready to consider it. I meant by | mitted on act of aggression which it was our 
this, as your Lordships must, doubtless, ' duty and interest to assist the Turks in re- 
have understood, that if Her Majesty’s! pelling. This was the language held by 
Ministers were prepared to state, on their Her Majesty’s Government at the begin- 
responsibility, that they apprehended in- | ning of the war in both Houses of Parlia- 
jury to the public service from the dis- | ment, and the same views were still more 
cussion which I meant to bring on, I was | formally recorded almost immediately after- 
ready to listen to such a suggestion, and | wards in the protocol of the conference, 
I should certainly at once have postponed held at Vienna on the 9th of April, 1854 
my Motion had they asked me to do so on [astern Papers, Part viii., p. 2], which 
that ground. But, as they have not taken referred to the evacuation of the Danu- 
this step—as my own opinion is that it is | bian Principalities, and the abandonment 
most desirable that a discussion should of her claim to the exclusive protection of 
take place without delay—and as I can | the Greek Christians in the Turkish Em- 
see no possible injury that it can do, when! pire, as the objects to be obtained from 
we gather from the replies of Her Ma-| Russia, without mentioning any other con- 
jesty’s Ministers to the questions that have cessions to be required from her. Such 
been addressed to them, that there are no having been the avowed objects of the 
negotiations now in progress which afford | war, I would ask your Lordships whether 
any rational ground for hoping that they they have not long since been obtained, 
may lead to peace, I have thought it right and far more than obtained. Russia has, 
to persevere in the course which I had many months ago, been compelled to eva- 
previously determined to take. I am.the cuate the Danubian Principalities, she has 
niore encouraged to believe that no injury long since withdrawn her demand that the 
can arise from my proceeding with this Porte should recoguise her right to protect 
Motion, because 1 intend, in submitting it | the Greek Christians in the Turkish do- 
to you, carefully to abstain from giving minions, and is willing that the civil and 
any opinion or making any remarks on the | religious rights of the Christian subjects 
future ; I shall confine myself to the past, | of Turkey should be left to the safeguard 
and I hope other noble Lords will observe of the European powers. All offensive 
the same reserve. The views of Her| military operations of Russia against Tur- 
Majesty's Government, as to the offers key have also been long discontinued, and 
made by Russia, in the late negotiations the war is, on her part, become purely 
are fully explained in the papers on our defensive, and she is now engaged in a 
table, 1 cannot therefore see what incon- manful and resolute defence of an im- 
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portant part of her own territories from 
invasion by the combined armies of Eng- 
land, France, Sardinia, and Turkey. 

The original dispute which led to the 
war, has therefore been decided entirely in 
your favour, but you declared, as you were | 
entitled to do, that having been compelled | 
to engage in war, you would no longer be 
satisfied with the terms which you would 
have been content to accept before the 
commencement of hostilities, and would 
endeavour to obtain security for the future 
by requiring additional concessions. Ac- 
cordingly the Powers deliberated together, 
and agreed upon certain arrangements to 
be proposed to Russia as the groundwork 
of negotiations for peace. In the first 
instance, Russia rejected the proposal thus 
made to her, but ultimately agreed to accept 
it, and the recent Conferences at Vienna 
were held for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether Russia and the allied Powers could | 
agree on the means of carrying into effect | 


the four heads of an arrangement—known | 
as the ** Four Points ’’—which had been | 
communicated to the former on the 28th 
of December last. When the conferences 
opened, the first two heads of the pro- 
posed arrangement were easily settled. 
Russia consented to abandon the claim 
she had under former treaties to protect | 
the Danubian Principalities, and that they 
should in future continue subject to the 
Porte, but enjoy an independent and na- 
tional administration under the guarantee | 
of the European Powers. This was a 
concession of no trifling importance on the 
part of Russia, which you did not think of 
asking at the beginning of the war, but 
which I willingly admit to have been now | 
very properly demanded, as tending ma- | 
terially to diminish the danger of future | 
wars. Russia, upon this point, seems to | 
have met the allies as fairly as possible, | 
and to have agreed to an arrangement | 
with which no fault can be found. The 
same may be said of the second point | 
by which the freedom of the navigation | 
of the Danube was satisfactorily provided | 
for. 

The third head of the proposal was that 
which itwas always felt would lead to the | 
greatest difficulty. The memorandum deli- | 
vered to Prince Gortchakoff on the 28th | 
of Dec. 1854, stated, as the third point 
insisted upon by the allies, that— 


“The revision of the treaty of July 13, 1841, 
must have for its object to connect the existence 
of the Ottoman Empire more completely with the | 
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European equilibrium, and to put an end to the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea,”— 


[£astern Papers, Part xiii. p. 2.] 


This was a demand of which nothing was 


| heard until some months after the decla- 


ration of war. The first allusion I can 
trace to the necessity of obtaining anything 
of the kind, is in certain speeches delivered 
in the House of Commons on the occasion 
of a vote of credit being asked for the war, 


‘on the 24th of July last. Upon the first 


part of this point no serious difficulty arose, 
and an article was agreed upon declaring 
that the high contracting parties— 


| * Engage themselves severally to respect the in- 


dependence and territorial integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire, guarantee together the strict ob- 
servance of this engagement, and will in conse- 
quence consider every act or event which should 
be of a nature to infringe on it as a question of 
European interest.” [astern Papers, Part xiii. 
p. 64, 


| To which a second article was added, pro- 


viding— 


“That if a misunderstanding should arise between 
the Porte and one of the contracting parties, 
these two States before having recourse ‘to the 
employment of force, should place the other 
Powers in a position to anticipate this extreme 
course by pacific means.” 


On these two articles which were intended 
to carry into effect the first part of the 
third point, no difficulty whatever arose, 
except with regard to a reservation made 
by the Russian Plenipotentiaries, that they 
were not to be considered, by agreeing to 
them, as engaging their Government to 


|take up arms for Turkey, whenever she 


might be attacked in any part of her 
dominions. The other Powers recorded 
their regret at this reserve, but I must say 
I think without sufficient reason. 

Russia did not object to bind herself in 
the strictest manner to respect the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Tur- 
key, and also to abstain from using force 
in any misunderstanding she may here- 
after have with the Porte, without giving 
to the other Powers of Europe a previous 
opportunity of endeavouring to settle the 
dispute by pacific means; nor did she 
object to the other parties, binding them- 
selves to defend Turkey by arms from any 
attack, if they thought proper to do so; 
she only declined to contract a similar 
engagement herself, saying with unanswer- 
able force, that the blood of Russia belongs 
to Russia, and ought to be shed only for 
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Russian interests. The Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries, in my opinion, exercised in this 
a wise discretion, which I wish that our 
own had imitated. Unlimited engagements 
to defend other countries by arms in all 
cases that may arise, and, therefore in 
circumstances which cannot be foreseen, 
are, in my opinion, always imprudent and 
dangerous. But it is more especially so 
to enter into such an engagement, in be- 
half of the Turkish Empire, composed as 
it is of such ill-joined materials, and me- 
naced by such dangers from without and 
from within, that its ultimate dissolution 
is a matter of certainty, and a question 
only of time. Hence I consider the qualifi- 
cation attached by the Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries to their guarantee of the Ottoman 
Empire to have been, not only reasonable, 
but called for by the most ordinary pru- 
dence ; it is, I hope, most improbable, but 
it is certainly possible, that at some future 
time the English Government may direct 
an attack from India on the remote eastern 
extremity of the Ottoman Empire, and it 
is quite as possible, that France may in- 
vade Tunis from Algeria—Russia most 
justly objected to being bound in such a 
case to make war with either of these 
powerful nations ; and I own, it gives me 
far more confidence in the sincerity of her 
Plenipotentiaries, to find them thus guard- 
ing their assent to what was proposed to 
them, than if they had agreed, with what 
would have been a suspicious readiness to 
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all that was suggested. 

Still the assent of Russia to what was | 
proposed on the first part of the third point 
was accepted in the form in which it was 
offered, though the other Powers recorded | 
their regret that it should have been thus | 
qualified. Unfortunately the attempts to 
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if, in addition to the articles already agreed 
to, the treaty of 1841 were altered, by 
providing that, while the general rule 
established by that treaty of closing the 
Straits leading to the Black Sea against 
the ships of war of all nations, should be 
adhered to, the Sultan should, in future, 
be at liberty to admit the ships of any of 
his allies to these waters, whenever he 
may consider himself to be menaced, in- 
stead of being required as formerly to wait 
until an actual declaration had taken place 
—Austria was of opinion that this propo- 
sal of Russia offered fair grounds for dis- 
cussion, and might have led to some set- 
tlement of the question. 

I believe, my Lords, I have stated cor- 
rectly the manner in which, as we learn 
from the papers laid upon our table, the 
attempt to negotiate a peace has failed. 
I have now to call your attention to the 
reasons on which I found my opinion, that 
the Austrian view of the Russian proposals 
was correct, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have grievously erred in giving 
up the prospect of putting an end to the 
war, which their adopting that view would 
have afforded. When, in the language of 
diplomacy — unfortunately little like the 
language of common life, and common 
sense—it was required that the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea should 
be put an end to, I presume what was 
meant was, that some arrangement should 
be made to prevent the Russian naval force 
from affording just grounds of apprehen- 
sion to Turkey. So understood the de- 
mand was a fair one, which in any other 
sense it certainly would not have been. 
We have therefore to consider whether, 
on a fair comparison of the two plans for 


| effecting this object, that suggested by the 


come to an understanding on the second | allies was so superior to what was pro- 
part of this head of the arrangement, rela- | posed by Russia, and at the same time so 
ting to what is called the preponderance | free from just objection, that it was right 
of Russia in the Black Sea, were not| inflexibly to adhere to it, and to treat its 
equally successful. I will not trouble your, rejection as a sufficient ground for shut- 
Lofdships by following the discussion upon | ting the door against any further nego- 
this point through its various stages, it is | tiation. 

sufficient to mention that it was brought at} I have no hesitation in declaring that I 
last to the following result. England and | think no sufficient answer was brought for- 
France, on the one side, would be content| ward to the arguments urged by Prince 
with nothing but a limitation of the naval Gortchakoff. When Russia consented to 
foree, which Russia should be allowed to | bind herself by a solemn engagement, to 
keep up in the Black Sea, while Russia, ' respect the independence and territorial 
on the other hand, though she refused to integrity of the Turkish Empire, and not 
agree to this limitation, was ready to listen | to use force in any quarrel she might havé 
to any other proposal which might be! with the Porte, without first allowing the 
made, and in the mean time suggested other Powers an opportunity of endeavour- 
that the object in view would be gained | ing to arrange the difference, so that the 
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breach of this engagement would have | 
given these Powers a just cause of war | 
against her ; and when she would further 
have agreed that the Straits being closed 
as a rule, the Sultan would have the 
power of calling in the fleets of his allies, 
whenever he might think himself threaten- 
ed, it seems to me that even without any- 
thing more, (and Russia declared her wil- 
lingness to consider any further precautions 
that could be suggested) much would thus 
have been done to prevent the Russian 
fleet from becoming the source of any real 
danger to Turkey. The importance of the 
alteration proposed in the treaty of 1841, 
when taken in connection with the two 
articles previously agreed upon, does not 
seem to me to have been duly appreciated. 
It is quite true as Prince Gortchakoff 
remarked, that the transport by sea of an 
army, capable of striking a sudden and 
fatal blow at the seat of Turkish power, 
would be no such easy affair. Considering 
the facilities that exist for fortifying the 
narrow passage of the Bosphorus, and de- 
fending the points where a landing could 
be effected to threaten Constantinople, 
considering the extent and population of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the great re- 
sources it possesses if properly made use 
of, yon must have very little faith in all 
that has been so confidently asserted as to 
the improvement going on in the Turkish 
Government, and you must regard it as in 
a state of even more hopeless weakness 
than even I believe it to be, if you suppose 
that the Turks could not easily provide 
such means of defence as to make it im- 
possible for Russia to venture an attack 
upon their capital without being obliged to 
employ in the enterprise a powerful fleet 
of transports capable of carrying a land 
army of not less than from 40,000 to 
50,000 men, with an adequate proportion 
of artillery. But our recent experience 
sufficiently proves, that even with all the 
advantages of our large commercial marine, 
and our magnificent steamers, to collect 
the means of transport for such an army 
would be a work of much time and labour, 
a work which it would be utterly impossi- | 
ble to carry on in sceret, and which would | 
afford more than ample time for the allies | 
of Turkey to come to her assistance. If | 
you reflect upon the difficulties and dangers 
of such an enterprise, you can hardly 
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be placed under the general guarantee of 
Europe. If, indeed, this treaty should 
fail, if from quarrels with each other, or 
from any other cause, the great Powers of 
Europe should decline to interfere in de- 
fence of the Ottoman Empire, or if one of 
them should join with Russia in any ini- 
quitous scheme of spoliation, then, indeed, 
I grant that Turkey might well view the 
Russian fleet with alarm. But in that 
ease do your Lordships consider that the 
limitation you proposed to place upon the 
amount of the Russian fleet in the Euxine 
would be of much service in preserving the 
Turkish Empire from danger? Can you 
really believe that if it should ever happen 
that Russia should be seriously bent on 
attempting the destruction of that Empire, 
at a moment when the state of Europe 
may be such as to prevent the Western 
Powers from coming to the rescue, the 
proposed limitation of the Russian naval 
force would have the slightest effect in 
preventing the subjugation of the Turks ? 

But there is another consideration not 
to be lost sight of, in judging of the value 
of that stipulation on the part of Russia, 
which you insisted upon, and for the sake 
of which alone we are now, as it appears, 
to continue to endure and to inflict upon 
our enemy all the calamities of war. Hav- 
ing obtained from Russia a promise not to 
appeal to arms in any future quarrel with 
the Porte, without a previous reference to 
the other Powers, having also obtained 
from her a solemn engagement to respect 
the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, it is obvious that 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea can be 
a source of danger to Turkey, and that a 
limitation of that fleet can be required, 
only on the supposition that Russia is so 
regardless of the obligation of treaties, 
that it is necessary to take some security 
against aggression on her part, which does 
not depend upon the good faith with which 
she observes her engagements. But if this 
is the ground upon which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have thought it right to insist 
upon obtaining this stipulation, if they 
have demanded it as a security against the 
dishonesty of Russia, and her disposition 
to break her engagements, | wonder that 
it should not have occurred to them that 
with this view, what they asked would 
have been utterly worthless. Suppose that 
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doubt that it is one which Russia will|a treaty had been concluded in the very 

never attempt, so long as she believes that | words proposed by the Allies, binding 

the other Powers will abide by the treaty | Russia only to keep up in the Black Sea 

by which it is proposed that Turkey should | four line of battle ships and four frigates, 
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with a proportionate number of lighter | tugs, passage boats, or coasters, nominally 
vessels and transports, is it possible to| the property of private merchants, but 
conceive any treaty which a dishonest | really belonging to the Russian Govern- 
Power would have less difficulty in evading? | ment—any number of steamers of this 
Of course, if Russia were to be at liberty | sort might have been built at Odessa, 
to have four line of battle ships in the | Taganrog, and the various other ports of 
Euxine, this must be understood as mean- the Black Sea and Sea of Azoff, to be 
ing four ships fit to go to sea, those no! brought whenever they were wanted to 
longer seaworthy, and those building to! Sebastopol, and their guns and crews put 
replace the ships afloat as they were worn | on board. The facilities for evading such 
out, should not be reckoned. Would it|a treaty are obvious, and, from the nature 
then be difficult for a Power you assume | of the Government, would be far greater 
to be dishonest, to have ships nominally | for Russia than any other Power, since 
dismantled as no longer fit for service, and | she possesses peculiar facilities for con- 
ostensibly converted into hulks for con- | cealing her measures. It is true you pro- 
viets or stores, but really in a state of| posed to stipulate also for the power of 
perfect efficiency, with all their rigging | appointing consuls at the Russian ports in 
and equipments in a complete state of! the Black Sea, but might not these con- 
preparation and ready to be put on board | suls have been so surrounded by police as 
at a moment’s notice ? Would it be diffi- | to be completely cut off from all means of 
cult to have other ships in an equal state | obtaining information of what was going 
of readiness, but unlaunched, professing | on in the very ports where they were sta- 
to be destined to replace the vessels afloat! | tioned ? Even if you succeeded in obtain- 
and might not two or three crews be at-' ing information convincing to your own 
tached to each ship in commission, to be | mind, that Russia was violating the stipu- 
practised in succession, and to be placed lations you had imposed upon her, how 
on board the ships ready to receive them, | could you obtain proof of the fact which 
whenever occasion for it should arise ? | would enable you to obtain redress? Trea- 
The treaty, therefore, would have been | ties, you must remember, can only be en- 
very ineffective even as regards ships of | forced by arms; and you can hardly doubt 
the line. 1 would ask my noble and gal-|that Russia might violate such a promise 
lant Friend opposite (the Earl of Hard-| as this, and that you might have the clear- 
wicke), whether it is not true that, since | est moral certainty that she was doing so, 
the invention of steam, and the great im-| without your being able to establish the 
provement of naval gunnery, perhaps the | fact in such a manner, as to enable you to 
most formidable of all descriptions of naval make out a casus belli which would satisfy 
force (especially for the purpose you attri-|the world. My Lords, it appears to me 
bute to Russia of being in constant readi- | that the precedent, not very happily quoted 
ness to make a sudden descent on Con-| by the British Plenipotentiary, of the arti- 
stantinople), would consist of fast steam! cle of the Treaty of Utrecht, by which 
gunboats, each capable of carrying.one or | France was obliged to destroy the port 
two heavy guns, and of embarking for a | and fortifications of Dunkirk, is a remark- 
voyage of a couple of days 200 or 300) able example of the inutility of imposing 
soldiers, A numerous flotilla of vessels of | obligations of this kind upon a powerful 
this description, which could take sailing | nation. I am indebted to the historical 
transports in tow, and approach close to | knowledge of my noble Friend on the 
the shore to land their troops under the | cross bench (Earl Stanhope) for the fact 
protection of their guns, would be by far} of which he has reminded me, that, in 
the most dangerous force to Turkey that! spite of the agreement that it should be 
the Russians could possibly possess. But| destroyed, Dunkirk was in a state which 
if the article drawn up by M. Drouyn de | allowed an expedition against this country 
Lhuys, and insisted upon by the allies, | to be fitted out there in the year 1744, 
had been assented to by Russia, it would | and, in the appendix to the last volume of 
not have presented the slightest obstacle | his History, he has published a curious 
to her multiplying vessels of this sort, to| letter, showing that this article of the 
the utmost extent that her resources would | treaty of Utrecht, and the presence of a 
permit, You cannot, of course, object to| British commissary at Dunkirk to watch 
any possible extension of the Russian | over its fulfilment, was a constant source 
commercial marine; but, under the name} of irritation to France. Nor was it ful- 
of vessels for commercial purposes—as| filled in spite of the presence of a com- 
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Thus, your Lordships will perceive that 
Lord Castlereagh (no mean judge) was of 
opinion, that to ask a Sovereign State to 
limit by treaty the amount of naval force 
she should be at liberty to keep up, would 
be to require from her what was so dis- 
honourable, that it it was easier to demand 
from France the surrender of Antwerp, 
after all the vast sums that had been 
expended on its dockyards and arsenal, 
than to call upon her to limit the number 
of her ships of war. I think that the fact 
of such an opinion having been expressed 
by so high an authority as Lord Castle- 
reagh, forty years before the present ques- 
tion arose, is a clear proof that it is not 
unnatural for Russia to regard the stipu- 
lation required from her, as one to which 
it would be a degradation to submit ; and 
the more so, because it is obvious, as I 
have already shown, that there can be no 
reason whatever for demanding it, except 
your belief, that Russia’s good faith is not 
to be relied upon, and that she will not 
when the Emperor Napoleon was driven | observe the solemn engagements she has 
almost to extremity, (after his disastrous agreed to make. Therefore, in asking 
retreat from Moscow and loss of the battle | Russia to consent to a treaty containing 
of Leipsic, nearly the whole of Europe | this provision, you asked her to direct her 


being united against him in arms,) and | Ambassador to sign an acknowledgment of 
her own want of faith. 


was treating for peace, the negotiation 
was conducted on the part of this country Russia also said, and I think, with truth, 
by my noble Friend (Lord Aberdeen), | that her naval force may, at some future 


whose absence, as well as the indisposition | period, be required for defence, and even 
by which it is occasioned, I greatly regret. | for the defence of Turkey against one of 
At this time, though the difficulties of the | her present allies. When this is treated 
French Emperor were so great, it was still| as an idle pretence, I cannot forget that 
proposed that he should retain what were | the differences which led to this unhappy 
called the natural limits of his empire. | war began with threats of the employment 
This raised the question, whether Antwerp | of a French fleet to coerce Turkey into 
should be included in his dominions; and | making concessions which could not justly 
upon this question, there is a remarkable | be required of her; and that to encourage 
letter to my noble Friend in the corre-| Turkey to resist these threats was the first 
spondence of Lord Uastlereagh which has | object of the warlike preparations of Rus- 
been lately published. In this letter, | sia. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that 
which is dated November 13, 1813, Lord! while the demand made upon Russia pro- 
Castlereagh, speaking of Antwerp, says, | fessed to follow the precedent of the treaty 
that— | between this country and the United States, 
“To leave it in the hands of France is little short | especting the maintenance of a naval force 
of imposing upon Great Britain the charge of a| on the great American lakes, and to im- 
perpetual war establishment.” pose a similar limitation of force on Turkey 


And returning to the subject in a posteript | ' that to which Russia was called upon to 
to the same letter, he adds— agree, the proposed arrangement was in 


“The line of the Waal would reduce Holland | a oer wren Se pune 
to nothing, strip it of all its best defences, and | 1¥0ted for it, and wou d have been very 
leave Antwerp in the enemy’s hands. You must, | unequal in its operation on the two em- 
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missary. When objections were made in 
this House in the year 1783, to the peace 
then concluded, for not renewing this arti- 
cle of the peace of Utrecht, Lord Shel- 
burne replied, that if he had been wrong 
in giving up this article, all preceding 
ministers had been wrong in neglecting to 
enforce it. My Lords, had the stipulation 
asked for by the allies been agreed to, it 
would have proved, like that relating to 
Dunkirk, a source of irritation to the 
State on which it was imposed, and useless 
to those that insisted upon it. 

But while it would have been useless to 
the allies, it was open to just objection on 
the part of Russia. In the first place, she 
said that it was an insult to an indepen- 
dent nation, to be required thus to bind | 
her hands with respect to the measures she | 
might think fit to take in her own domi- 
nions. It appears to me that this is a 
reasonable objection, and I can call your 
Lordships’ attention to high authority in 
favour of this opinion. In the year 1813, 
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my dear Aberdeen, use all your influence with Met. 
ternich, to deliver us from this annoyance. We 


do not wish to impose any dishonourable condition 
upon France, which, limiting the number of her 
ships would be, but she must not be left in pos- 
session of this point.” 


Earl Grey 


'pires. The arrangement between this 
| country and the United States, for limiting 
‘the amount of naval force which either 
nation should be at liberty to maintain on 
the great American lakes, was not imposed 


} 
| 
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by one of these nations on the other as a 
condition of peace. It did not even form 
part of the treaty of peace, but was adopt- 
ed for mutual convenience, by a separate 
treaty in April, 1817, more than two years 
after peace had been concluded. It con- 
tained also a provision, that either party 
should at any time be at liberty to put an 
end to the agreement on giving six months 
notice to the other, and, above all, it bore 
equally on both parties, since it was im- 
possible for this country to bring up ships 
of war through the St. Lawrence into the 
lakes, and it could only increase its naval 
force there by building them on the spot. 
In all these respects, the arrangement you 
sought to impose upon Russia was as unlike 
as possible to the precedent quoted for it, 
and especially so as regards the inequality 
of its operation. Turkey, it is true, was 
to be nominally bound to keep her naval 
force in the Black Sea within the same 
limits as Russia, but I cannot find that 
any restriction whatever was to be placed 
on her foree in the Archipelago, or even in 
the Sea of Marmora, so that she might 
have as many ships as she pleased in a 
place from whence they might at any time 
be brought in a few hours into the Black Sea, 
which, with the assent of Turkey, would 
have been equally accessible to the fleets 
of the allies. There was, therefore, no real 
reciprocity in the proposal, but a demand 
was made upon Russia, without any corre- 
sponding concession being offered to her. 
There would be no difficulty in pointing 
out other objections to the stipulations 
required from Russia; but I abstain from 
taking up your Lordships’ time by doing 
80, it is sufficient to have shown that she 
had grounds which were by no means un- 
reasonable for her refusal, while there 
would have been no real advantage to the 
allies in obtaining what they asked. This 
I would submit to your Lordships that I 
have establisked, and if so, it surely fol- 
lows that Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
griévously erred, in throwing away the 
prospect of putting an end to the cala- 
mities of war, for the sake of a demand 
of such a character; they are, I think, 
the more to blame for having obstinately 
insisted upon it, and for having thereby, 
as it appears, closed the door for the pre- 
sent, to any further negotiations, because, 
unless the public are greatly misinformed, 
still larger concessions might have been 
obtained from Russia than those which 
are described as having been offered by 
her in the papers laid before us. Though 
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these papers contain no account of any 
proceedings subsequent to the conferences 
of the 20th of April, it has been stated 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, that some 
further proposals have been made (verbally 
at least, if not formally and in writing) by 
Austria, to which there is reason to believe 
that the assent of Russia would not have 
been refused, if that of the allies had been 
given. Now, my Lords, with regard to 
this plan of accommodation, whatever it 
may have been, some remarkable facts 
have been made known, by two articles 
which have appeared in the Independence 
Belge. From these articles we learn that 
this plan of accommodation was considered 
so reasonable by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
that rather than be a party to rejecting it 
he resigned the high office of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, which he held under the 
Emperor of the French. When I remem- 
ber that M. Drouyn de Lhuys was not 
satisfied with what the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries offered in the conferences, and 
how little real difference there was in the 
terms proposed by the two parties even 
then, it appears to me quite impossible 
that a new offer going further than Russia 
had previously done in concession—which 
so distinguished a statesman as M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys thought ought to have been ac- 
cepted—I cannot, I say, believe that an 
offer of this sort ought to have been 
peremptorily refused at the cost of con- 
tinuing all the horrors of war. But there 
is something still more important; in the 
newspaper I have already mentioned, the 
Independence Belge, there is a letter from 
Paris in which the writer, after stating 
that the Emperor of the French had 
differed from M. Drouyn de Lhuys as to 
the proposal in question, proceeds to say— 


at Vienna. 


“JT have not yet received any information to 
make me sufficiently acquainted with the condi- 
tions and terms of the Austrian proposition ; but 
it is certain the English Government decided on 
rejecting it. The Emperor therefore had the 
same motives for refusing it—that is to say that 
it did not offer such a peace as would give suffi- 
cient guarantees to the Powers which had made 
so many sacrifices to defend and secure European 
right. His Majesty had, moreover, a desire to 
maintain in all its integrity and force the alliance 
with England, and the feeling of that Govern- 
ment on the question being already known had 
beyond any doubt a certain weight with him.” 


My Lords, this is a remarkable state- 
ment, but it derives its chief importance 
from the fact, that the letter containing it, 
was copied without comment or contradic- 
tion into the Moniteur. The insertion of 





— 
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such an article without contradiction in the 
Moniteur, though only in the non-official 
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declaration, that since it is unsafe to rely 
upon England and France being always 





part of it—is to me a proof, only less con- | able to act as cordially together as they do 
clusive than an official declaration to the} now in defence of Turkey, some means 
same effect, that the Emperor of the | ought to be found for guarding her against 
French would not unwillingly have con- | the danger to which she would be exposed 
sented to the proposal, whatever it may if deprived of such powerful protection. 
have been, had the views of the British But if this is the security that is desired, 
Government been equally pacific, so that | 1 would ask how it is to be obtained by 
the real responsibility for the continuance | continuing the war? You have already 
of the war rests upon Her Majesty’s | rescued Turkey from all external dangers ; 
Ministers. | those by which she is now threatened, and 

My Lords, I have endeavoured to show | which no doubt will prove fatal to her be- 
you that the point they insisted upon was fore very many years pass away, arise only 
one of too little real value to the allies, from her false religion, the barbarism of 
and that the difference between their de- her people, and the inveterate corruption 
mands and the concessions offered by Rus- | of her government. To prolong the war, 
sia was much too slight to justify the far from diminishing these her real dan- 
course taken by the Government in break- | gers, will only tend to aggravate them ; 
ing off the negotiations ; but I am aware already it has greatly hastened that rapid 





that it may be the opinion of some of your 
Lordships, that even if I should have suc- 
ceeded in establishing this conclusion, it 


would not follow that I had made out the | 


principal part of the proposition I intended 
to submit to you. There are, I fear, some 
who think that it is true, indeed, that the 
proposed limitation of the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea would have been worth little 
or nothing, but that it is not thence to be 
inferred that peace might have been made, 
because Her Majesty’s Government had 
already gone much too far in offering such 
terms as they did, to the acceptance of 
Russia. 
demned in unmeasured language, as humi- 
liating and disgraceful to the country, and 
it has been loudly asserted, that we ought 
not to lay down our arms without having 
obtained complete security for the future, 
and without having effectually guarded 
against the resumption of Russian schemes 
of aggression against Turkey. This lan- 
guage has been held by many persons out 
of doors, but I should hope it will not be 
adopted by any of your Lordships, though 
I confess I have been a little alarmed by 
some things I have heard even within 
these walls. My Lords, it seems to me 
that those who entertain such views ought 
to descend from the region of vague gene- 
ralties, and explain what they really mean, 
What is it we are to contend for, and what 


is the security we are to obtain from Rus- | 
sia, before we consent to relieve the world | 
from all the evils of war? I have in vain | 
endeavoured to obtain any clear answer to. 


these questions. The only approach I can 
find to an explanation of what is meant by 
the language 1 have adverted to, is the 


Earl Grey 


These terms have been ccn-| 


decline with which she is afflicted, and 
consumed no small part of her remaining 
resources. 

Are we then, because Turkey is hope- 
lessly weak, to continue the war until we 
have reduced Russia to a similar state of 
_weakness? Are we to make the breaking 

up of the Russian empire the object of our 
efforts, and are we to endeavour to accom- 
plish it, by undertaking the cause of what 
are called, in the jargon of the day, ‘‘ the 
oppressed nationalities ?”’ If this is to be the 
future object of the war, with what allies is 
it to be carried on? From Austria, the mis- 
tress of Italy (I might, I believe, add Hun- 
gary and more than one of her other pro- 
vinces) over which her dominion certainly 
does not rest upon the affections of her 
subjects, you certainly cannot look for 
assistance—nay, you can hardly, in such 
a contest, expect even neutrality, either 
from her, or from Prussia, and I know not 
where in Europe you are to expect to find 
allies, except in the revolutionists of 1848. 
Will you, with that party for allies, enter 
upon a war in favour of the ‘* oppressed 
nationalities,” and at the same time on 
behalf of Turkey? Turkey, the ruthless 
oppressor of a large Christian population ; 
Turkey, under whose barbarous and igno- 
rant despotism, commerce and industry 
languish, and poverty and wretchedness 
‘cover the most fruitful region of the East. 
Turkey, under whose grinding tyranny 
millions of our fellow-Christians are groan- 
ing and writhing, with such impatience that 
even the sight of the overwhelming power 
of England and of France arrayed in sup- 
port of their oppressors, has not been able 


| to restrain them since this war began, from 
| 
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frantic and convulsive efforts to throw off 
the yoke, and can at this moment scarcely 
prevent the renewal of their struggle for 
freedom? Can any man seriously wish 
that in a war undertaken in defence of 
Turkey, you should appeal to the ‘ op- 
pressed nationalitics,’’ and take the revo- 
lutionists of Europe for your allies? My 
Lords, I entertain the most perfect confi- 
dence that there is no one of your Lord- 
ships who would be prepared to enter into 
& war, so insane in its character, and of 
which the consequences must be so fright- 
ful. Such a war, once begun, would kin- 
dle a flame, that would in all probability 
extend from end to end of Europe, and 
like the war of the French revolution, 
might again, for a quarter of a century, 
cover the continent with blood and ashes. 

But I am aware, my Lords, that there 
are some persons, and | greatly fear some 
of your Lordships, who, though they 
would shrink from such a war as I have 
attempted to describe, yet contend that 
we ought not to lay down our arms till 
we have effected a great reduction of the 
power of Russia. But how is this to be 
accomplished? I do not know of any 
other mode by which you can reduce the 
power of a great empire, except by impos- 
ing upon her a considerable sacrifice of 
territory. But if this is to be our object, 
the character of the war will be entirely 
altered ; we were assured at its commence- 
ment that it was strictly defensive; it will 
become one of simple aggression, the mo- 
ment you determine that it is to be conti- 
nued, until you can wrest from Russia such 
a portion of her present dominions, as se- 
riously to diminish her power. I say, it 
will become a war of simple aggression, 
for though you may attempt to throw over 
it the thin disguise of being intended to 
protect you from future danger, this will 
not alter its real nature. To justify war, 
the dangers which it is meant to avert 
must be immediate and apparent, not re- 
remote and doubtful ; but it is idle to talk 
of our being threatened by any immediate 
and apparent danger, unless we can reduce 
the power of Russia; and to represent a 
war for the diminution of her territories as 
a defensive war, would be merely to use 
one of those flimsy pretences, for which 
ambition and the love of war are never at 
a loss to cover the iniquitous acts they 
suggest. 

Remember also, that if the war is to be 
carried on with this object, its termination 
must be almost indefinitely remote, neither 
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the Government nor the people of Russia 
would submit till the last extremity, toa 
peace imposing such conditions, as we are 
told by some persons that we ought to 
insist upon. Even if we should ultimately 
succeed in compelling her to accept a peace 
of that sort, we may find ourselves greatly 
mistaken, as to the advantage that will 
result from it. You could hardly expect 
it to be durable, since Russia would be 
little likely to submit to conditions she felt 
to be unjust and degrading to her, any 
longer than till she found a fitting oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of them. It is also 
not a little doubtful whether the balance of 
power would be improved by reducing Rus- 
sia to a state of weakness, and whether it 
would be for the real interest of either 
France or England, that she should cease 
to be one of the great Powers of the world. 
My Lords, if we are to continue the war, 
when we have actually gained all the points 
in dispute when it broke out, and when we 
have, within our reach, those farther ob- 
jects which, in August and December last, 
we agreed with France and Austria that 
we ought to obtain—we are bound, at 
least, to come to a clear understanding as 
to the ends to which our efforts are now to 
be directed. But, instead of endeavouring 
to arrive at such an understanding—in- 
stead of laying before us a calm and rea- 
soned explanation of the objects for which 
we are now to contend, and of the grounds 
upon which our seeking to obtain these ob- 
jects by arms is justified, the partisans of 
the war content themselves with vague 
declamations, addressed to the passions of 
the people, and inflammatory appeals to 
their feelings. 

I fear, my Lords, that these appeals 
have been too successful in rousing in the 
country an eager desire to persevere in the 
war, not from a sober conviction that it is 
necessary for the true interests of the na- 
tion, and that it may still be carried on 
without transgressing the limits of justice, 
but from a spirit of passionate and unrea- 
soning animosity against Russia. The 
unmeasured imputations, and the virulent 
attacks on the conduct and character of 
the Russian Government and people, and 
on the late Emperor, which have been 
poured forth by the press day after day, 
and week after week, have roused this spi- 
rit among our countrymen, and I have ob- 
served with deep concern that it has been 
encouraged by what I am compelled to 
call the unjustifiable language which has 
been used by Members of Her Majesty’s 


at Vienna. 
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Government, and especially by two noble | except a reference to a few acknowledged 
Lords in the other House of Parliament, | facts in the history of the quarrel. In 
one of whom is now at the head of the | making this reference I will endeavour to 
Administration. Lord Palmerston declared | save your Lordships’ time by touching only 
that— jon the most important points, and by ab- 

“The Russian Government, by its various | Staining as much as possible from quota- 
agents and by itself, exhausted every modifica- tions from the voluminous papers on the 
tion of untruth, beginning with concealment and | table ; but I hold in my hand extracts from 


equivocation, and ending with assertions of posi- 
tive falsehood.”—[3 Hansard, exxx. 1033.] 
Lord John Russell, in speaking of the 
Government, said— 

** That to its unprincipled and unjust aggres- 
sion it added what he could not designate as 
otherwise than fraudulent in the manner in which 
it pursued its policy. —[3 Hansard, exxx. 177.] 
[‘* Hear, hear!” from the Treasury bench. | 
1 regret to perceive that the language | 
have quoted of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, is endorsed by 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this House also. Believing, as I do, that 
these statements as to the conduct of Rus- 


sia are coloured and exaggerated, and that | 


they have mainly contributed to raise that 
feeling in the minds of the people which is 
at this moment, I am convinced, the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the conclusion of peace, I 
think it my duty to endeavour to prove to 
your Lordships that the language I have 
referred to is not justified by the facts 
of the case. 


I apprehend, my Lerds, that when ‘un- | 


principled and unjust aggression”’ is attri- 
buted to Russia, this is meant to apply to 
her demand that Turkey should enter into 
an engagement to respect the religious 
rights of those of its subjects who belong 
to the Greek Church, and should recognise 
the right of the Emperor of Russia, under 
the treaty of Kainardji, to watch over the 
manner in which this engagement was per- 


formed. It has been represented that in| 


making this demand Russia endeavoured to 
usurp an authority over some millions of 
the subjects of the Sultan, which would 
virtually supersede his legitimate autho- 
rity, and be fatal to the independence of 
the Ottoman Empire. The charge of 


fraud which is urged against Russia is | 


founded on her supposed concealment of 
the extent of this claim, till a late period 
of the negotiations which preceded her 
rupture with Turkey. Such are the 


charges against Russia, which I trust my | 


noble Friend, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, will acknowledge that I 
have stated correctly ; it seems to me that 
nothing is required to prove their injustice 


Earl Grey 


| those papers by which I shall be prepared 
to support, if necessary, every statement I 
shall make. 
Your Lordships are aware that the dis- 
| putes of the Greek and Roman Catholic 
Churches, with respect to what are called 
the Holy Places at Jerusalem, furnished 
| the original cause of the quarrel between 
| the Governments of Turkey and of Russia, 
| which, at last, ended in the war in which 
/we are involved. It is fortunately unne- 
,cessary that I should trouble your Lord- 
| ships with any account of the miserable 
‘and paltry subjects of these disputes, 
which have led to such calamitous results ; 
nothing can be more lamentable than to 
think that these wretched questions about 
a silver star, and the key of a church door 
should have been allowed to become the 
means of arraying Christian nations against 
each other for mutual slaughter. But 
it is most important to remember, that 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been distinctly recorded, that in these 
disputes, wretched as they were, Russia 
and the Greek Church were clearly in the 
right, since the Sultan, through fear of 
France, and under the coercion of the 
French Ambassador, had infringed upon 
the just claims of the Greek Church, and 
in doing so, had violated his engagements 
to the Emperor of Russia, in a manner to 
which the latter could not be expected to 
submit, since he could not, as was acknow- 
ledged by my noble Friend, the Secretary 
of State— 

“ Without a loss of moral influence throughout 
his own dominions, yield any of the privileges of 
the Greek Church to that of the Roman Catholies, 
of which the Emperor of the French claimed to 
be the protector.”—[Eastern Papers, Part V. 

9 
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It is also acknowledged by Her Majesty’s 
Government, in all the earlier part of the 
correspondence, that, for a long time, the 
Emperor of Russia acted with great mo- 
deration and forbearance in the dispute 
thus foreed upon him. But having failed 
to obtain the redress to which he consi- 
, dered himself entitled, he, at length, in 

the beginning of March, 1853, sent Prince 
pa as extraordinary Ambassador 
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to Constantinople to demand it, in a man- 
ner which would make it unlikely that it 
should be refused. This embassy was sup- 
ported by the assembling of troops on the 
Turkish frontier, which was announced to 
the British Government, with a distinct 
declaration that this display of force was 
intended to encourage the Turks not to 
allow themselves to be overawed by France 
on the question of the Holy Places, and to 
show them that the Emperor was deter- 
mined to enforce a compliance with his 
just demands. We find this fact recorded 
in Sir Hamilton Seymour’s despatches of 
the 8th and 13th of January, 1853, and 
in one from Count Nesselrode to Baron 
Brunow communicated to Lord John Rus- 
sell on the 24th of the same month. 


Sir Hamilton Seymour to Lord John Russell. 
Extract. 
“ St. Petersburgh, January 8, 1853. 

“ As regards the present crisis, his Excellency 
expressed the hope and the belief that it would be 
brought to a conclusion by negotiation, but ob- 
served that it was necessary that the diplomacy 
of Russia should be supported (appuyé) by a de- 
monstration of force. It would be required that 
the Porte should strictly fulfil its engagements 
towards the Greek Church and the Emperor ; it 
would further be exacted that a corresponding 
compensation should be made to the Greek for 
any new concession made (I believe his Excel- 
lency said at the expense of the Emperor's co. 
religionists) to the Latin Church.” —Eastern Pa- 
pers, Part i. p. 57. 


Sir G. Hamilton Seymour to Lord John Russell. 
Extract. 
“ St. Petersburgh, January 13, 1853. 

“Nevertheless that His Imperial Majesty’s 
rights, secured to him and to the Greek Church, 
could not be withheld with impunity ; but that he 
was prepared to seek satisfaction through diplo- 
matic means.”—P, 59. 

Count Nesselrode to Baron Brunow. 
Translated Extragt. 
“St. Petersburgh, January 14, 1853. 

“ The match is too unequal between us and the 
French Government, if, while the latter moves its 
squadrons about without opposition in all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and presents its least demand 
at the cannon’s mouth, we allow the notion of our 
inabijjity to defend them, and likewise to protect 
our own interests, indefinitely to take root in the 
minds of the Turks. ‘The Emperor has, therefore, 
considered it necessary to adopt in the outset some 
precautionary measures, in order to support our 
negotiations, to neutralise the effect of M. Lava- 
lette’s threats, and to guard himself in any con- 
tingency which may arise against the attempts of 
. Government accustomed to act by surprises,”’"— 

. 63, 


Later, on the 20th of April, 1855, we find 
it stated, that the Emperor himself inform- 
ed Sir Hamilton Seymour that ‘‘he had 
no intention of being trifled with, and that 
if the Turks did not yield to reason, they 
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would have to give way to the approach of 
danger.” 


at Vienna. 


Sir Hamilton Seymour to the Earl of Clarendon. 
Lxtract, 
“ St. Petersburgh, April 20, 1853. 

“ His Majesty, after observing that according 
to the accounts just received (those of the 29th 
ultimo) little or no progress had been made to- 
wards an adjustment of difficulties at Constantino- 
ple, said, that as yet he had not moved a ship or 
a battalion ; that he had not done so from motives 
of consideration for the Sultan, and from econo- 
mical motives ; but that he would repeat that he 
had no intention of being trifled with, and that if 
the Turks did not yield to reason, they would have 
to give way to an approach of danger.” —Eastern 
Papers, Part v. p. 24. 


In this conversation the Emperor refer- 
red to general ill-treatment of Christians 
in all parts of Turkey, as requiring his in- 
terference, and this is also very distinctly 
implied in a memorandum of Count Nes- 
selrode’s enclosed in it. 

From the first, it was announced [see 
the despatches already quoted of Sir H. 
Seymour, of January 8th and 13th, 1853, 
and of Count Nesselrode of January, 24th] 
that Prince Menchikoff’s mission had two 
objects in view—first, to require the Sultan 
strictly to fulfil his engagements to the 
Greek Church and to the Emperor; and, 
secondly, to obtain preparation for the 
offence of which the Porte had been guilty, 
together with security for the future. 

The immediate question of the Holy 
Places was amicably arranged, as the 
French Government, in a spirit of mode- 
ration and fairness for which it is entitled 
to great praise, retreated from the ground 
unadvisedly taken by its diplomatie agents 
in the first instance, and consented to an 
equitable adjustment of the claims of the 
two churches. But, unhappily, this did 
not avert the mischief which arose from 
the original error. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia’s claim for reparation for the flagrant 
offence he had received, in a form to give 
security for the future against the repeti- 
tion of any similar offence, still remained 
to be settled. In order to meet this ob- 
ject, Prince Menchikoff, in the first in- 
stance, proposed that the Porte should 
enter into a treaty with the Emperor, but, 
finding that this was resisted, after modi- 
fying his original demand more than once 
in order to obviate the objections that were 
raised, he at length, on the 20th of May, 
1853, required, as the least concession he 
would accept, that the Turkish Minister 
should sign a note, of which a draft wastrans- 
mitted to him, and by which he would have 
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promised to the Greek Church and clergy, 
in the name of the Sultan, protection and the 
full enjoyment of all the rights and privi- 
leges to which they were entitled ab anti- 
quo, together with an equal participation 
in the privileges granted to other Chris- 
tians. The note further contained a pro- 
mise that no change should be made in 
the arrangements relating to the Holy 
Places. 

The Porte, acting under the advice and 
influence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
refused to sign this note. I say, my Lords, 
acting under the advice and influence of 
Lord Stratford, for this is a point of great 
importance, to which I shall have occasion 
hereafter to return. Upon the refusal of 
the Porte to comply with his final demand, 
Prince Menchikoff quitted Constantinople, 
which led, by a short and easy succession 
of events, to the occupation of the Princi- 
palities and ultimately to the war. My 
Lords, I am the last man to defend the oc- 
cupation of the Principalities by Russia. I 
consider it to have been an act of unjusti- 
fiable aggression, by which she put herself 
in the wrong, having been up to that time, 
if not entirely in the right in the dispute 
which had arisen, yet, at all events, very 
much more so than her adversary. 

It is the conduct of Russia, up to the 
time of Prince Menchikoft’s withdrawing 
from Constantinople, which has been so 
greatly misrepresented; it is painted in 
colours as inaccurate as they are odious, 
when Prince Menchikoff’s demand is re- 
presented as one put forward without any 
reasonable grounds, and supported only by 
an overbearing display of force and by 
fraud. My Lords, it could only have been 
regarded in this light from losing sight of 
some of the most important facts in these 
transactions. In the first place, it is most 
material to bear in mind, that the question 
of the Holy Places derived its whole im- 
portance from its connection with that 
rivalry between the Greek and Roman Ca- 
tholic churches which has existed for a 
long series of years. No man can suppose 
that the French Emperor or the Emperor 
of Russia, would either of them have taken 
the slightest interest in the questions of 
the star, and the key, and the right of 
performing service at certain altars, ex- 
cept from their exciting so strongly the 
feelings of the members of these churches 
both in Turkey and elsewhere, in conse- 
quence of their ancient and bitter rivalry. 
France, and the other Catholic powers, 
supported the claims of the Roman Catho- 
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lies, because their own subjects took an in- 
terest on this ground in the questions in 
dispute, and in like manner my noble Friend 
has acknowledged, in his despatch to which 
I have already referred, that the Emperor 
of Russia would have lost moral influence 
in his own dominions, had he failed to sup- 
port the Greek Church. From the very 
first we find it stated, by the Emperor of 
Russia, that his motive for interfering was 
to protect the Greek Christians from the 
encroachments of the Roman Catholics. In 
Count Nesselrode’s despatch of January 
14th, [astern Papers, Part I. p. 63] he 
gives as the reason of the indignation of 
the Greek population at the making over 
the key of the church at Bethlehem, to 
the Latins, that this demonstrated their 
religious supremacy in the East; the very 
first note presented by Prince Menchikoff 
to the Porte, [astern Papers, Part I. 
p- 149] also stated in the clearest manner 
that the object of the Emperor was to pro- 
tect the members of his own Church from 
the aggression which the Roman Catholics 
were constantly making, with the support 
of the European powers of their own com- 
munion. The same thing is mentioned in 
Lord Stratford’s [p. 150] despatch of the 
16th of April, 1853, as having been again 
repeated to him by the Russian Ambassa- 
dor. An equally distinct explanation of 
the Emperor’s intentions was conveyed by 
his letter [p. 191] sent to the Sultan by 
Prince Menchikoff which was communicat- 
ed to the British Government. 

As it thus clearly appears that the Em- 
peror of Russia claimed the right of pro- 
tecting the Greek Church, for the purpose 
of guarding its members from injustice 
committed by the Latins, under the pro- 
tection of the Catholic Powers, and espe- 
cially of France, it becomes necessary in 
order to judge how far he meant to push 
this claim, and what reason he had for 
doing so, to ascertain what was the extent 
of protection which France claimed in be- 
half of the Roman Catholics in Turkey 
and in what manner this claim affected the 
Greeks. Now, my Lords, although since 
these differences have led to such serious 
results, France has partially withdrawn 
her former claims, there can be no doubt 
that up to a very recent period, France 
insisted upon being recognised as the offi- 
cial protector of the Sultan’s Roman Catho- 
lie subjects, and what is more, her right 
to do so, has been admitted by other 
Powers in a formal diplomatic document. 
Your Lordships will find in the Russian 
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memorandum transmitted to Sir H. Sey- 


mour, in his despatch of the 17th of June,. 


1853, .a quotation from the protocol of a 
conference on the affairs of Greece, held 
on the 3rd of February, 1830, in which it 
is recorded that the French Plenipoten- 
tiary represented to the conference that— 
“France has for many years been entitled to 
exercise in favour of the Catholics subject to the 
Sultan an especial protection.” 

He is then represented as having proceeded 
to say, that France will give up this claim, 
so far as relates to those of the Sultan’s 
former subjects, who were now to become 


subjects of the new Christian State, in| 


consideration of certain guarantees which 
Greece should be required to give, and the 
protocol upon this records, that— 

“The Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and 
Russia appreciated the justice of this demand, 
and it was decided that the Catholic religion shall 
enjoy in the new State the free and public exer- 
cise of its worship.” [P. 296.] 


The claim thus formally asserted and 
recognized has been moreover continually 
exercised, and exercised, it is most mate- 
rial to remark, to the prejudice of the 
Greek Chureh. This has happened re- 
peatedly, but I will quote only a single 
example, which I select both because it 
rests on very high ‘authority, and because 
it illustrates in a striking manner, how it 
is, that the necessity for Russian interfe- 
rence has arisen out of that of France. 
My Lords, I hold in my hand a pamphlet 
which I wish that all your Lordships had 
read, from its great importance upon this 
subject. Its title is The war, its Origin 
and its Consequences. 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, who for fourteen years 
resided in the Turkish dominions as a 
missionary. In this pamphlet I find Dr. 
Southgate states that in the year 1841, 


he was the guest for a few weeks of the) 


Syrian Patriarch in his monastery on the 
confines of Mesopotamia. The Patriarch 
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It is written by | 
the Right Rev. Dr. Southgate, a bishop | 
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| before the Porte, and what occurred is 
| thus related by Dr. Southgate :-—— 


“The documents laid before it (the Porte) 
were too clear to admit a reasonable doubt, but 
| still it hesitated to accord justice. We were con- 
| vinced that some hostile influence was in opera- 
| tion. Upon inquiry, it was found that the French 
| Ambassador was opposed to a settlement, and was 

using his influence at the Porte to prevent it. I 
, advised the Bishop to protest against this inter- 
| ference of a foreign power in a question which 

concerned only two parties of the Sultan’s sub- 
| jects. He did so, and the reply was, that France 
, was the acknowledged protector of the Eastern 
| Christians, who owned spiritual allegiance to the 

Pope, or as the French Ambassador was pleased 
| to express it, ‘ The Hereditary Protector of the 
Oriental Catholics.” In this character he had 
interfered in behalf of the Papal seceders from 
the Syrian Church. In this character, he was 
acknowledged by the Porte, through the whole of 
a controversy which lasted nearly two years: and 
| in this character he finally succeeded, against the 
| plainest dictates of justice and equity, in intimi- 
dating the Porte, so far as to prevent it from 
restoring the property.” 


It was then the encroachments of the 
Roman Catholics, which led to the claim 
put forward by Russia to protect the Greek 
Christians, and among all the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of this lamentable war, 
there is none to my mind more astonish- 
ing than that this country, which, only four 
years ago, was driven almost to frenzy by 
a very trumpery ‘ Papal aggression,” 
should be now carrying on a bloody war 
against a nation whose quarrel with Tur- 
key arose from her resistance to a Papal 
aggression far more serious in its character 
than that of which we ourselves complained, 
so that it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that at this moment we are fighting 
in the cause of his holiness the Pope. 

Under these circumstances, my Lords, 
I own I cannot see anything unreasonable 
in the conduct of Russia, when she asked 
—not to be placed on an equality with 
France—not to be recognised as the offi- 
cial protector of the Greek Christians, but 
| simply that the Sultan should promise the 
| Emperor of Russia to treat this class of 














informed Dr. Southgate that a large amount his subjects with justice, and to respect 
of valuable church property had been seized | their rights, so that if this promise were 
by certain seceders from his own church, | violated, the Emperor would be entitled to 
who had joined the Romish communion. | remonstrate. It appears to me, that it is 
The property was an endowment of the| contrary to every notion of what is just 
Syrian Church, and the titles by which it 'and reasonable to contend, that while 
was held were as clear and streng as any | France shall be at liberty to claim a right 
titles to property can be imagined to be. | of protecting the Sultan’s subjects of her. 
Dr. Southgate undertook upon his return own religion, and to exercise this right in 
to Constantinople to assist the Syrian a manner to work great injustice to the 
bishop, who represented the Patriarch, in Greek Christians, the Russian Emperor 
urging the claims of the Syrian Church shall not be permitted to claim, in a less 
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objectionable form, and in a minor degree, 
a similar right in favour of the latter, who 
are of the same communion with himself, 
and with the bulk of his own subjects, 
who take a deep interest in their welfare. 
The only difference which has been alleged 
to exist between the two cases is, that 
France only interferes in behalf of thou- 
sands, while Russia would do so in favour 
of millions. Surely this is a cireumstance 
that can make no difference in the prin- 
ciple, on which the right of protection is 
claimed, or in the justice of the demand. 

The great argument that is relied upon 
in opposition to the Russian demand, is 
that the exercise by a foreign power of 
such a right of interfering between the 
Sultan and his subjects would be incon- 
sistent with the due maintenance of his 
authority in his own dominions, and dan- 
gerous to his independence. I have no 
wish to deny that there is considerable 
force in this argument ; I readily admit 
that no European Government would, for 
a moment, submit to such an interference 
between itself and its subjects, as that 
which Russia wished to exercise in Tur- 
key. But while I make this admission, 
allow me, at the same time, toremind you, 
that the Government of Turkey is so de- 
testable, especially to its Christian subjects, 
that without the interference of the Chris- 
tian nations to check its tyranny, it would 
become too great a nuisance to be endured 
by the civilised world. For this reason, 
the various European powers—and not the 
Europeans only, but even so distant a 
nation as the United States of America— 
have been compelled, from time to time, 
to interfere in Turkey, in matters which in 
any civilised country would be considered 
questions of purely internal administration, 
in which no foreign nation would be per- 
mitted to meddle. 

By no country has this interference with 
the internal administration of Turkey, 
been carried to the same extent has by Eng- 
land, and I must entreat you to consider 
what has been your own conduct, before you 
raise this ery of unprincipled and unpro- 
voked aggression against Russia, because 
she claimed a right to interfere in favour 
of the Sultan's subjects of her own religion. 
My Lords, the British Government has in- 
terfered in the internal administration of 
Turkey, not merely in behalf of those of 
the Sultan’s subjects for whom we might 
be supposed to have a feeling of sympathy 
on the score of community of religion, but 
in matters affecting both Mahomedans and 
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Christians. Your interference has been 
the chief means (I am not sure France did 
not assist you) of extorting from the Sul- 
tan the promulgation of the famous Tan- 
zimat—a law, which I may observe in 
passing, I believe to have been most in- 
judiciously forced upon the Turkish Go- 
vernment, as being utterly unsuitable to 
the state of society prevailing in that 
empire, so that it has naturally become a 
dead letter, except in those places where 
the Turkish authorities are under the 
immediate eye of some European diplo- 
matist or consul. But this is by no means 
all ; you have actually compelled the Sul- 
tan to promulgate laws in direct opposition 
to the laws of the religion of which he is 
the chief, and on which his power mainly 
rests. He has been compelled to enact 
that Christian evidence shall be received 
on a footing of equality with that of Mos- 
lems ; but I believe where there is a con- 
siderable Mahomedan population, he has 
been utterly unable to enforce this law, 
and I am told that recently at Damaseus 
the attempt to carry it into execution has 
entirely failed, the Cadi having declared, 
after great discontent and excitement had 
been shown by the population, that although 
he had the Sultan’s firman before him, 
directing him to receive the evidence of 
Christians and of true believers on the 
same terms, he had the Koran before him 
also, which was of still higher authority, 
and from this he learnt, that in criminal 
eases the evidence of a Christian could 
not be received against a Mahomedan at 
all, and that in civil cases two Christian 
witnesses were only to be regarded as of 
equal authority with a single Moslem. 
The Sultan has also been compelled to 
repeal the law (which is also a law of his 
religion) that a Mahomedan convert to 
Christianity is to be punished with death, 
though in spite of this repeal, I believe 
the life of a man brought up as a Maho- 
medan, who avowed his conversion, when 
out of the reach of European protection, 
would be a very short one. 

But, my Lords, what is most remarkable 
of all, is the mode which has been adopted 
of endeavouring to enforce obedience to 
those firmans for the alteration of the 


ancient laws of the Ottoman Empire, _ 


which have been extorted from the Tur- 
kish Government, by what is called (I 
suppose in irony) the ‘‘ moral influence’ 
of the European Powers. My Lords, I 
hold in my hand a circular, addressed by 
the British Ambassador, on the 20th of 
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November last, to Her Majesty’s Consuls 
in Turkey, which has lately been laid upon 
your table, in answer to an Address moved 
by myself. I hope your Lordships have 
read this most remarkable document. It 
contains instructions to the British Consuls, 
more utterly inconsistent with the mainte- 
nance of the independent authority of the 
Sultan over his own subjects, than I could 
have believed it possible could have been 
issued by any Ambassador. After describ- 
ing the various laws of what is called in- 
ternal reform, which have within the last 
few months “‘ emanated from the Turkish 
Government,” the Ambassador informs 
the Consuls that— 

“« As Her Majesty’s Government have taken a 

deep interest in the adoption of these measures, 
they cannot but feel an earnest desire to have 
them carried seriously and permanently into ef- 
fect.” 
The Ambassador then tells the Consuls 
that to this end their ‘‘ watchful atten- 
tion,”’ and ‘‘ the exercise of their unbiassed 
influence may be essentially conducive ;”’ 
and in order that they may fully under- 
stand the extent of the interference ex- 
pected from them, he proceeds to explain 
that— 

“ The Turkish provincial authorities, on whom, 


in the first instance, devolves the faithful enforce- | 


ment of the measures in question, have some tra- 
ditional prejudices to overcome” — 


Such, for instance, I suppose, as a respect 
for the authority of the Koran— 


* And many adverse interests to withstand in 
the execution of their duty. At a distance from | 
the seat of Government, they naturally stand in 
need of support, admonition, and encourage- | 
ment; nor in the present most intimate and cor- | 
dial state of our relations with Turkey, can aids | 
of this kind descend to them from a better source | 
than from you and your colleagues elsewhere, | 
animated, as no doubt you are, by the spirit of | 
that alliance, which holds the two countries to- | 
gether in close co-operative union. I ought, ' 
however, to remind you that the most friendly 
interference in those matters which immediately 
eoncern the internal affairs of the empire ”— | 


So-your Lordships perceive that there is 
no disguise as to the Consuls being di- 
rected to interfere in the whole internal 
administration of the Turkish provinces— 


| 
! 
“ Requires to be conducted with prudence, and 
a just respect for rights of sovereign or of local 
jurisdiction. Your vigilance may be exercised, 
your advice may be given, the language of re- 
monstrance even may be used, without trans- 
gressing the limits of propriety, and in case of 
failure your representations to the Government 
at home, and also to the Embassy here, will afford 
that prospect of redress which, though more dis- 
tant, may not on that account be of less certain 
effect.” 
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Now, my Lords, I would ask you to 
consider what will be the situation of the 
Turkish Pachas if these instructions to 
the Consuls are carried into effect, and 
what real authority or moral influence will 
be left to them? Every Turkish subject 
who has a grievance against the local au- 
thorities, every man who may be punished 
for his crimes, however deservedly, but 
who can make out some plausible tale 
to prove himself to be the victim of op- 
pression, will appeal to the British Con- 
suls, and these functionaries—not invari- 
ably men of the best judgment, and tho- 
roughly conversant with the laws, the 
character, and the language of the people 
over whom they are to exercise so much 
authority—will then proceed to review all 
the acts of the Sultan’s officers in the ad- 
ministration of the provinces committed to 
their charge, and woe to the Pacha who’ 
fails to receive with becoming deference’ 
| the decisions of the Consul. He will soon 
‘find that despatches, describing him as 
| unfit for his office, to the all-powerful Am- 
| bassador have led to his recal. Under 
|such a system the respect and obedience 
‘of the people will not long be yielded to 
the servant of their own sovereign, but 
| it will be discovered that real power— 
unaccompanied by proper responsibility — 
belongs to the foreign Consul and to the 
Ambassador under whose authority he 
acts. 

My Lords, I am persuaded that it is so 
impossible that any country should be well 
governed in this manner, and by such con- 
flicting authorities, that I say deliberately, 
if you came to the conclusion that the 
oppression and corruption of the Turkish 
Government, if unchecked by European 
interference, would be so intolerable that 
you could not let the evil take its course, 
but were obliged to endeavour to arrest it, 
even by such means as [| have described, 
then it would have been much better that 
you should have gone a little further, and 
should have avowedly deposed that Go- 
vernment you could no longer trust with 
the internal administration of its own do- 
minions, and should have shared these do- 
minions among the Christian Powers, or 
made such other provision as might have 
been found most advisable for their future 
government. 

I say this would have been a better and 
a more honest course than that which you 
have taken; but, at all events, you must 
admit that your own measures involve a 
complete recognition of what I believe to 
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be the indisputable fact, of the intolerable 
character of the internal administration of 
the Turkish provinces, and the oppression 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
where they are left without the protection 
of some foreign power. And, in the face 
of this recognition, with what decency can 
you complain of Russia as guilty of a 
gross abuse of power towards a weaker 
neighbour, because she insists upon being 
allowed to exercise in favour of a class 
of the Sultan’s subjects, in whom she 
takes a legitimate interest, an interference 
infinitely less violent, infinitely less ineon- 
sistent with the independent authority of 
the Porte, than that which you have your- 
selves assumed. 

My Lords, I maintain, on these grounds, 
that the conduct of Russia, in making her 
original demand upon Turkey, does not 
deserve to be described as ‘an unprin- 
cipled and unjust aggression,” still less 
ean it be said that in doing so she was 
guilty of fraud. It is alleged that in an- 
nouncing the mission of Prince Menchikoff, 
the Russian Government repeatedly as- 
sured the British Minister at St. Peters- 
burg that it related only to the Holy 
Places, and that the intention of claiming 
a general right to protect the Sultan’s 
subjects of the Greek Church was con- 
cealed. My Lords, I have already endea- 
voured to show you, that the question of 
the Holy Places itself was only considered 
of importance by Russia, as forming part 
of a more general question respecting the 
rights of the Greek Church, and the en- 
croachments of the Roman Catholies ; and 
that from the very first, the Russian 
Government used language which clearly 
showed, that in dealing with the minor 
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had had with the Emperor himself, whom 


| he describes as having, in the course of it, 
| used this remarkable language— 
So 
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opposite (the Earl of Malmesbury), who 
at that time held the office of Secretary 
of State, that the Russian Minister in 
Turkey had formally made this very claim. 
Very soon afterwards Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, in his secret despatch of the 22nd 
of January, gave an account to Lord John 
Russell of an important conversation he 





“Well, in that Empire (Turkey), there are se- 
veral millions of Christians, whose interests I am 
called upon to watch over, while the right of 
doing so is secured to me by treaty.” 


Your Lordships will perceive that the Em- 
peror speaks of several millions of Chris- 
tians, obviously including all the Sultan’s 
subjects of his own religion. But how did 
Lord J. Russell answer this despatch, hav- 
ing at the time before him Colonel Rose’s 
despatch, received only a few weeks before, 
which reports the formal assertion of the 
very claim of Russia to exercise this pro- 
tection of the Greek Church by virtue of 
the Treaty of Kainardji, which became 
afterwards the subject of the dispute that 
led to the war? My Lords, in his answer 
to Sir H. Seymour, Lord J. Russell, after 
saying that Her Majesty’s Government 





thought it essential that the Sultan should 
| be advised to treat his Christian subjects 
|with equity, adds these most remarkable 
| words— 

| «The more the Turkish Government adopts 
| the rule of impartial law and equal administra- 
tion, the less will the Emperor of Russia find it 
| necessary to apply that exceptional protection 
| which Ilis Imperial Majesty has found so burthen- 
some and inconvenient, though, no doubt, pre- 
scribed by duty and sanctioned by treaty.” 


question that of which it was a part was |The despatch containing this passage Sir 
not to be lost sight of. I will not trouble | H. Seymour was instructed to place in the 
you by again referring to despatches I | Emperor’s hands; and how, after this, it 
have already quoted, but if your Lord-| is possible to contend that Russia fraudu- 
ships will examine them, you will perceive |lently concealed the extent of the claim, 
that the language of the Russian Govern-|I am unable to conjecture. Surely she 
ment was such as I describe, and that not | might, with far more reason, assert that 
one word was ever used by it which can! we not only knew, but recognised the va- 
fairly be understood as limiting to Jeru- | lidity of that claim, which we afterwards 
salem the interference in behalf of the! supported Turkey in resisting, even at the 


Greek Christians which it announced. But | 


more than this; so far is it from being 
true that Russia concealed, in the first 
instance, the claim she put forward under 
the Treaty of Kainardji, to protect the 


cost of war. There was, | believe, no 
intentional deception on either side, but 
a misunderstanding between the two Go- 
vernments as to their mutual intentions, 
for which the biame, as it seems to me, 


Greek Church, that I find that so long rests at least as much with this country as 
ago as the 5th of December, 1852, Co- | with Russia. 
lonel Rose, then Chargé d’Affaires at Con-| But the chief ground on which the charge 


stantinople, reported to the noble Earl of fraud against the Russian Government 
Earl Grey 
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has been supported, is the alleged endea- 
your of Prince Menchikoff to conceal the 
nature of the demands he was pressing 


upon the Turkish Government from Her | 


Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 
It has been asserted that while Prince 
Menchikoff was pressing these demands in 
the most urgent manner upon the Turkish 
Ministers, he at the same time required 
from them strict secrecy upon the subject 
(more especially from the British Em- 
bassy), and enforced this injunction by me- 
naces. Reports to this effect were no 
doubt transmitted to my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State from the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, but upon a careful 
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| the accounts transmitted to him from Con- 
stantinople, and what was due to ‘the 
colouring imparted by local excitemeut ;” 
—had he scrutinised the despatches of the 
Ambassador, with the same acumen he ap- 
plied to those of the Chargé d’Affaires— 
and had he continued to be on his guard 
against being led into ‘‘a policy of sus- 
_picion,”’ which he truly said, is ‘ neither 
, wise nor safe,’’ we should have had no war 
_with Russia, and we never should have 
, been told that Prince Menchikoff had en- 
,deavoured to conceal the object of his mis- 
, sion, by threats directed against the Turk- 
_ish Ministers if they revealed his demands, 
The only authority for this story is to be 


examination of these papers, I think your found in the untrustworthy, because utterly 
Lordships will be satisfied that the story inconsistent and improbable statements, 
is to be traced entirely to that unfortunate made by the Turkish ministers to the 
spirit of credulity and suspicion, which British diplomatists, and the manner in 
seems to be infectious among the diploma- |, which it has been allowed to gain credit 
tists of all nations in Pera, and to make is so instructive with respect to the spirit 
them ever ready to swallow the absurd in which our diplomacy at Constantinople 
tales which are continually current in that has been conducted, that I must venture 
focus of political gossip and intrigue. to trouble your Lordships with some de- 
My Lords, at first my noble Friend the , tails regarding it. ' In doing so, let me ac- 
Secretary of State justly appreciated the knowledge the obligation 1 owe to a very 
value of the alarming reports transmitted , elaborate analysis of the contents of the 
tohim from Constantinople; in an admirable voluminous papers on this subject, which 
despatch which he addressed to Lord Cow- , has been published by Mr. Macqueen. I 
ley on the 22nd of March, 1853, he gives take shame to myself, for having failed to 
an account of a conversation he had had , detect last year some of the remarkable 
with the French Ambassador, on the sub- | facts to be deduced from the despatches to 
ject of the panic produced in the French , which my attention has been directed by 
and English embassies at Constantinople, | the book of Mr. Macqueen. 
by the arrival of Prince Menchikoff, and; The first despatch bearing upon the sub- 
the demand which, under the influence of ject which I find, is one from Colonel Rose 
that panic, had been made for the support (who was still acting as the representative 
of the fleets of the two countries. In that of this country in the absence of Lord 


conversation my noble Friend says— 


‘* IT told his Excellency (Count Walewski) that | 
when the intelligence from Constantinople was | 
analysed, and divested of the colouring imparted | 
to it by local excitement, there was but one fact | 
to deal with, namely, that General Menchikoff, in 
pursuance of the orders of the Emperor of Russia, 
announced nearly two months ago, had declined | 
to bold official intercourse with Fuad Effendi, be- 
cause that Minister, in the opinion of His Impe- 
rial Majesty, had acted with bad faith to Russia, 
Fuad Effendi had accordingly resigned ; but Prince | 
Menchikoff had not required this, and he had de- 
clared that no disrespect was intended to the 
Sultan by the omission of the customary visit to 
his Minister.” : ° . ° ° . 
‘ ‘ . “I ventured to remark to his Ex- 
cellency, that a policy of suspicion was neither 
wise nor safe, and often led to hasty determina- 
tions.” 


My Lords, if my noble Friend had conti- 
nued to discriminate with the same sound 
judgment between what was really true in 





Stratford), dated the 24th of March, 1853. 
In this despatch Colonel Rose gives an 
account of an interview he had with Rifaat 
Pacha, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in which he had learned that the 
Turkish Minister had received his first 
visit from Prince Menchikoff on the 17th, 
when the Prince was described as having 
‘confined himself to stating, in general 
terms, that his object was to settle not to 
embarrass matters.” Rifaat Pacha is 
reported to have denied, on this occasion, 
that any ‘‘ note verbale’’ had been deli- 
vered to him by the Russian Ambassador. 
In this despatch there is enclosed a report 
from M. Pisani of conversations with the 
Grand Vizier and Rifaat Pacha, in which 
they seem to have made much mystery as 
to the Russian proposals, speaking of them 
in vague, but, at the same time, alarm- 
ing language. M. Pisani informs Colonel 
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Rose, that ‘‘ Ilis Highness [the Grand | 
Vizier] requested me to say that so long | 
as he continues to be at the head of the 
Ministry, you can reckon upon the non- | 
accomplishment of the wishes of Russia ; 
but, if he is dismissed from office, of course | 
he does not know what line of policy might | 
be adopted by his successor.”’ In these 
words, my Lords, we have a clue to the 
whole affair. At that moment it suited 
the Turkish Ministers, in order to maintain 
their position amidst the intrigues of the 
Seraglio, to make the British Minister be- 
lieve that the interests of his country were 
menaced by some dark designs of Russia, 
which could only be defeated by their 
own continuance in office. My Lords, I 
fear it is not quite peculiar to Turkey, 
that a Ministry, threatened by formidable 
rivals, should endeavour to create a belief 
in the representatives of foreign Powers, 
that their own retirement from office would 
be attended with danger. 

On the 25th of Mareh (the day after that 
on which his previous despatch was dated), 
Colonel Rose writes again, and encloses 
a memorandum from M. Pisani, giving an 
account of further conversations which Co- 
Jonel Rose had held in his presence with the 
Turkish Ministers. In this memorandum, 
M. Pisani states that both Rifaat Pacha 
and the Grand Vizier had now informed 
Colonel Rose, that Prinee Menchikoff 
had, on the 17th, delivered in a ‘‘ note 
verbale,”’ of which they gave the British 
Minister what purported to be a full sum- 
mary, though being now in possession of 
the document itself, we ean see that their 
account of its contents was very far from 
accurate, but was coloured in a manner to 
create the alarm which it was successful in 
exciting. Why the document itself was 
not shown, or even, as it appears, asked 
for by the British Minister is not explained. 
Colonel Rose, indeed, says in his despatch 
transmitting the above memorandum— 


“ Your Lordship will see that, in spite of Prince 
Menchikoff’s denunciations against the Turkish 
authorities, should they reveal his secret demands, 
they, in consideration of the danger which would 
ensue from a compliance with them, determined 
to make them known to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 


But, my Lords, notwithstanding this state- 
ment, it is perfectly clear that the Russian 
ambassador had no motive whatever for 
this concealment, since when the ‘ note 
verbale”’ reached St. Petersburg, it was 
shown by Count Nesselrode to Sir H. Sey- 
mour, who said, no exeeption could be 
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taken to the language of the document, 
and he only remarked on some ambiguity 
in one of the coneluding paragraphs. It 
was subsequently communicated to my 
noble Friend himself, by Baron Brunow. 
My Lords, when you couple the facet that 
it thus clearly appears, that Prince Men- 
chikoff could have no motive whatever for 
concealing this note, while the Turkish 
Ministers, in abstaining from showing the 
document itself, and stating that threats 
had been used to prevent their disclosing 
it, gave a coloured and distorted version of 
its contents, you can hardly doubt, that in 
this story about threats they were playing 
on the credulity of the British Minister, 
and that their true motive for not showing 
the paper itself was, that they were aware 
that had they done so, the alarm they 
were labouring so suceessfully to create 
with respect to it, would have been at once 
dispelled, and Colonel Rose would have 
perceived, like Sir H. Seymour, that this 
** note verbale,”’ of which they made such 
a bugbear, was a very innocent document, 

But something much more remarkable 
remains to be mentioned with respect to 
this ‘* note verbale.”” After it had been 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I suppose when it was felt that 
something like ridicule attached to the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, for 
having raised such an edifice of alarming 
reports on so slight a foundation; Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, in a despatch, dated 
the 27th of May, from which only a very 
short extract is given in the papers, says— 

“1 think it my duty to record, that the ‘ note 
verbale,’ presented to the Porte by Prince Men- 
chikoff on the ; of March, and enclosed with 
Count Nesselrode’s despatch to Baron Brunow on 
the § ultimo, was never communicated to this 
embassy. I have questioned M. Pisani on the 
subject, and he assures me, that Rifaat Pacha 
would never be brought to admit its existence. 
That Minister was probably restrained from dis- 
closing it by the Russian ambassador’s threaten- 


| ing language.” 


Observe, my Lords, M. Pisani is here said 
by Lord Stratford, on the 27th of May, to 
have assured him, that Rifaat Pacha could 
never be brought to admit the existence of 
the note in question, yet just two months 
before, on the 25th of March, Colonel 
Rose had transmitted a memorandum, 
bearing the signature of M. Pisani him- 
self, in which it is stated that Rifaat Pacha 
had not only admitted the existence of 
that note, but had given a full summary of 
its contents, which M. Pisani reports from 
the lips of the Turkish Minister. 
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My Lords, you must at once perceive | occurred with reference to this well known 
that, if M. Pisani gave the assurance | note of the 16th of March, he would have 
which Lord Stratford reports, and which, found M. Pisani’s own report to Colonel 
of course, I do not for a moment doubt , Rose of Rifaat Pacha’s conversation, giv- 
that he did, it involves a contradiction of | | ing an account of the delivery of this note 
his previous written statement, which most ‘and of its contents. 
seriously affects the character of an im-| My Lords, when I find that in one 
portant member of the British legation at | instance a person filling the high and 
Constantinople. It is not a case which | | responsible situation of Lord Stratford, has 
ean possilly be explained by a fault of | | brought forward a grave charge against a 
memory ; the circumstance was one of too | ‘friendly power, so lightly (to use the mild- 
much importance to have been forgotten, est word), I am entitled to receive with 
nor would forgetfulness be any excuse for the greatest caution, every other state- 
a mistake of so grave a kind. But the, | ment of the same kind which he makes ;— 
blame goes far higher than M. Pisani.| I am entitled to consider him as one of 
How can Lord Stratford be justified for | those persons whose reports of the events 
having made a deliberate statement to Her | passing before him are peculiarly liable to 
Majesty’s Government, that Rifaat Pacha | be tinged by that “ colouring imparted to 
had concealed the existence of an import-| them by local excitement,” against which 
ant state paper, drawing therefrom the; my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
inference, that he had probably been de- | was in one instance (but unhappily not in 
terred from disclosing it by the threats of | this) so judiciously on his guard. But 
the Russian ambassador, not merely with- | far from there being any corroborative 
out one tittle of evidence to show that any | evidence to support ‘the statement, that 
threats had been used, but without having | threats were used to induce the Turkish 
taken the slightest pains to ascertain that | Ministers to conceal the demands addressed 
the Turkish had ever made any secret at | to them by Prince Menechikoff, we find on 
all (at least for more than a single day) of , the contrary that every circumstance com- 
his having received the note in question? | bines to disprove it. The story rests 

I should have thought, my Lords, that | | entirely on accounts given by these Minis- 
when Lord Stratford resumed his post as ‘ters of what had passed between them- 
Ambassador at Constantinople in the be-| selves and the Ambassador, which, as I 
ginning of April 1853, considering the ex- | have already remarked, are obviously un- 
treme gravity of the circumstances which | _trustworthy, and it is also utterly irrecon- 
he found there, his very first duty would | _cilable with facts as we learn from Lord 
have been to make himself thoroughly | Stratford’s own despatches. From these 
acquainted with what had taken place in , it appears that immediately after his arri- 
his absence, by carefully reading the cor- | val at Constantinople, he was in possession 
respondence of the gentleman, who during | of the details of the Russian demands, that 
that time had acted as Chargé d’Affaires. within a fortnight he was in confidential 
Had he done so, he would not have failed communication with respect to them with 
to remember the important despatch of Prince Menchikoff himself, and that the 
Colonel Rose, enclosing the memorandum Prince actually read over to him the 
of M. Pisani, giving an account of the amended draft of the convention he was 
note delivered by the Russian Ambassador | then proposing to Turkey. 
to the Turkish Government. But even if} With these facts before us it is impos- 
Lord Stratford had neglected this essential | sible to give eredit to the alleged attempt 
part of his duty, and was not aware of the | to conceal the proceedings of the Russian 
existence of that despatch, still I say that! Ambassador by threats addressed to the 
he was not entitled to throw out so grave’ Turkish Ministers; and, therefore, my 
a charge against a Power at that time Lords, I feel myself compelled, with great 
friendly to us, and with which it was of; regret, to say that I think a heavy respon- 
the highest importance that we should sibility rests upon her Majesty’s Ministers, 
remain on friendly terms, without having | for the statement to that effect which they 
first satisfied himself that the concealment introduced into a document of such solemn 
he sought to account for by @ supposition | and awful importance as Her Majesty’s 
so injurious to Russia, had really taken | declaration of war against Russia. I say 
place. Had he attempted to do this, and; a statement to this effect was introduced 
had he looked for five minutes into the! into the declaration of war; but as I 
archives of his office to see what had | should be sorry to run the slightest risk of 





| 
| 
| 
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being guilty of any misrepresentation, 4 
had better read the very words to which | 
I allude. The following, my Lords, is 
the passage I mean from the declaration 
of war, which the servants of the Crown | 
advised Her Majesty to make, and which | 
was published in the Gazette :— | 


“ But while the Russisn Government repeat- | 
edly assured the Government of Her Majesty, | 


that the mission of Prince Menchikoff to Constan- 
tinople was exclusiveiy directed to the settlement 
of the question of the Holy Places at Jerusa- | 
lem, Prince Menchikoff himself pressed upon the 
Porte other demands of a far more serious and 
important character, the nature of which he, in | 
the first instance, endeavoured, as far as pos- 
sible, to conceal from Her Majesty’s Ambassador. 
And these demands, thus studiously concealed, 
affected not the privileges of the Greek Church 
at Jerusalem, but the position of many millions 
of Turkish subjects in their relations to their 
Sovereign the Sultan.” 

My Lords, I cannot find that what is 
here asserted is supported by one particle 
of trustworthy evidence; and I therefore | 
deeply regret that such a statement should 
have been put forth to the country on such 
high authority; I cannot doubt that no- 
thing has more contributed to excite that 
feeling against Russia, which is now the 
great obstacle to the conclusion of peace, 
than that the people should have thus been 
taught to believe that Russia, in these 
transactions, had acted with deep and pre- 
meditated falsehood. I utterly deny that 
there is any sufficient ground for this im- 
putation. I am persuaded that the war 
has been produced, not by a want of good 
faith on the part of Russia, but, as I have 
already endeavoured to show you, by a 
misunderstanding between the two Go- 
vernments, for which that of England was 
certainly not the least to blame, and still 
more, perhaps, by the manner in which 
the diplomacy of this country has been 
conducted at Constantinople. I do not see 
how any man can carefully read the pa- 
pers, which have been laid before us, with- 
out coming to the conclusion, that if at 
any time between Lord Stratford’s arrival 
at Constantinople and the departure of 
Prince Menchikoff—a period of four or 
five weeks—Lord Stratford had, either on 
his own responsibility, or in consequence 
of instructions which there was ample time 
for him to have received from England, 
stated plainly what was to be the conduct 
of the British Government on this subject; | 
if there had only been a plain, an unambi- | 
guous declaration of the real intentions of | 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Russian | 


Ambassador on the one side, and to the | 
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Porte on the other, all danger of war 
would have been averted. 

Whether it had been determined to sup- 
port Turkey in resisting the demands of 
Russia, or the reverse, mattered compara- 
tively little, provided only you had decided 
in time on the one course or on the other, 
and had made your decision known to those 
whom it concerned. Had you determined 
not to support Turkey, and had you told 
her in plain language, that if she thought 
fit to reject the demands of Russia, she 
must do so at her own risk, and must not 
look to you for aid, it is clear that she 
would have given way at once, and the 
dispute would have been settled by her 


concession. If, on the other hand, you 


had resolved upon the opposite policy, and 
had made this known to Russia in proper 
time, that course would equally have pre- 
vented a rupture. It is certain that Russia 
was no less anxious to keep out of a war 
with England, than Turkey was to avoid 
entering into one single-handed with Rus- 
sia. Nothing could more vitally affect the 
interests of Russia than a war with Eng- 
land, and it is impossible to read the pa- 
pers with ordinary attention, and resist the 
conviction that the late Emperor: enter- 
tained a most sincere and earnest desire 
to remain-on good terms with us, and that 
he never would have pressed his demands 
on Turkey (by which in truth he would 
have gained very little that he did not 
already in fact possess, if he had had the 
least suspicion that by doing so he would 
become involved in a quarrel with this coun- 
try. If, therefore, you had come to the 
conclusion that Russia asked more than 
Turkey could safely grant, and that it 
would be your duty to support the latter 
in her resistance, Lord Stratford should in 
the very beginning have informed Prince 
Menchikoff, in language which need not 
have been the less firm for being perfectly 
friendly in its tone, ‘‘ Do not press those 
general claims of the protectorate of Rus- 
sia over the Greek subjects of the Porte, 
beeause if you do, we shall be compelled 
to support the Sultan in his resistance, 
and we shall thus become involved in a 
quarrel with you, which we are most anx- 
ious to avoid.” 

My Lords, if this line had been taken, 
I am persuaded that Prince Menchikoff 
would not have pressed his demands in the 
manner he did. But instead of following 
this plain and straightforward course, 
Lord Stratford’s whole language and con- 
duct were such as to encourage Prince 
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Menchikoff in the belief that the British | representatives of the Four Powers, and 
Government would not take up the cause | though there was a pretence of leaving the 
of Turkey if she refused what was re-| Porte to act upon its own unbiassed judg- 
quired from her. In one despatch we find ment, it was a pretence too shallow to im- 
Lord Stratford saying that in a conversa-| pose upon a child. How was it possible 
tion he had with Prince Menchikoff on his | that Turkey could decide according to 
demands, they ‘‘ both avoided entering into | her own judgment, when Lord Stratford 
a discussion that might be irritating ;” in himself has informed us that if Turkey 
another he says— were to be left to herself she would have 

“I did not conceal from him (Prince Menchi- | 20 choice but to submit? Turkey being 
koff) my knowledge of his ulterior propositions, thus incapable of resistance, and fully 
and my conviction that they would meet with conscious of her weakness, the whole re- 
serious opposition from the Porte, and be re- | sponsibility for her decision rests with those 
garded with little favour by Powers even the | who held out to her the prospect of sup-, 
en ee pee | port if she refused what was asked—that 
And to the very eve of the Prince’s de- is, mainly with Lord Stratford, for the 
parture from Constantinople not one word French Ambassador throughout played 
seems to have been said by the British only a subordinate part. Lord Stratford’s 
Ambassador, which could be construed own despatches afford the most conclusive 
into a warning of any probability of Eng- | evidence how entirely the decision of the 
land’s seriously supporting Turkey in her, Turkish Government was prompted and 
resistance. I must say that this language encouraged by himself. On the 9th of 
and conduct on the part of the British May he reported that he had had an inter- 
Ambassador, coupled with the fact, which | view—it does not clearly appear on what 
must have been known to Prince Menchi- day, but as far as I can gather it must 
koff, that the Secretary of State in ade- have been on the 7th—with three of the 


spatch which he had himself ordered to be 
communicated to the Emperor, had dis- | 
tinetly recognised the Emperor’s posses- | 
sion of a right, secured to him by treaty, | 
to protect the Sultan’s subjects belonging 
to the Greek Church, might well create a 
strong conviction, both on the part of, 


Turkish Ministers, on which occasion we 
learn that Lord Stratford could not ‘‘in 
conscience’ advise the acceptance of the 
Russian demands; that, as he was coming 
away, the Grand Vizier asked, ‘* whether 
any reliance could be placed on the even- 
tual approach of Her Majesty’s squadron 





Prince Menchikoff and of his master, that | in the Mediterranean, to which a somewhat 
England had no intention of coming for- | vague answer was returned, and probably, 
ward to support Turkey by arms, in re-_ in consequence of this answer, Lord Strat- 
fusing a formal acknowledgment of that ford adds, that— 
right, which the British Government had) “ On comparing notes the next day with M. de 
distinctly admitted Russia to possess. This ja Cour, I found him under an impression that 
was the conclusion the Russian Ambassa- | the Turkish Ministers were disposed to shrink 
dor as well as his Government could hardly | from encountering the consequences of Prince 
avoid being led to by the course which | Menchikoff’s retirement in displeasure. 
was pursued, and the unhappy consequence! It appears, my Lords, that the manifes- 
was, that he committed himself more and tation of such a feeling alarmed Lord 
more deeply to insist upon the claim he Stratford, for he immediately took the 
had made, till at last he found himself in most effectual steps to counteract it. If 
a position, from which it appeared both to my calculation is right it must have been 
hith and to his Imperial master, that he on the 8th of May that he became ac- 
could not recede without sacrificing the quainted with this opinion of M. de la 
dignity of Russia. | Cour, as to the ‘disposition to shrink ’’ of 
But while Russia was thus encouraged the Turkish Ministers, and we learn from 
to persevere in her demands, by being led his despatch of the 10th, that he had a 
to believe that we should not aid Turkey’ private interview with the Sultan on the 
if she refused to comply with them, Turkey 9th, of which a most remarkable account 
was at the very same time encouraged and _ is given. Lord Stratford tells us, he ‘‘en- 
advised to persist in her denial. My Lords, deavoured to give the Sultan a just idea of 
I say Turkey was encouraged and advised , the degree of danger to which his empire 
to withhold what was asked from her, fur; was exposed,’’ which from the context of 
though a formal memorandum, declining the despatch clearly means the danger of 


| 
| 


to advise the Sultan, was agreed to by the | acceding to the demands of Russia. Hav- 
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ing thus succeeded in producing a proper 
effect on the mind of the poor Sultan, so 
far as alarming him with respect to the 
consequences of coneession, it was neces- 
sary to encourage him not to yield to the 
more immediate terrors of Russian resent- 
ment—accordingly this encouragement was 
given in the manner thus described by the 
Ambassador— 


“TI concluded,” he says, “by apprising His 
Majesty of what I had reserved for his private 
ear, in order that his Ministers might take their 
decision without any bias from without—namely, 
that in the event of imminent danger, I was 
iastructed to request the commander of Her 
Majesty’s forces in the Mediterranean to hold bis 
squadron in readiness,” 


Now, my Lords, is it not rather too 
great an experiment on the gravity of 
those whom he addressed—would it not be 
inexpressibly ludicrous, if it had not led to 
such tragical results, for Lord Stratford 
after this to talk of leaving the Turkish 
Ministers to ‘‘ take their decision without 
any bias from without?” What does 
such language mean when he has himself 
told us of the utter helplessness of Tur- 
key if left to herself, and of the ‘‘ disposi- 
tion of the Ministers to shrink” from 
encountering the consequences of Prince 
Menchikoff’s displeasure, which no mere 
hints that the British fleet would come to 
their assistance could remove, so that he 
was at last obliged, in order to screw the 
courage of the Turks to the sticking place, 
to tell the Sultan in plain language that 
he had authority to summon the squadron 
for his protection, while he explained to 
him the dangers of the Russian proposals ? 

But, my Lords, I ask you, if the deci- 
sion of the Turks was to be really prompt- 
ed and encouraged by the British Ambas- 
sador, would it not have been more fitting 
the character of a great nation like this, to 
have openly assumed that responsibility 
which could not in fact be declined? If 
we had avowedly taken the responsibility 
for the Turkish decision, we should have 
been entitled to exercise an authority as to 
what that decision was to be, which would 
in all human probability have averted the 
war. We shonld have had a right to say 
to the Turks—‘‘ We know you cannot 
resist Russia by yourselves, but we will 
only give you our aid on condition that 
you will abide by our advice as to the con- 
cessions to which you will agree in order 
to avert a rupture.’’ We should also have 


been enabled to go to Russia, and in the 
same spirit of straightforward and open 
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dealing to have said to her—* You ask 
for more than we think Turkey ean grant, 
and if you press these demands we shall 
find it necessary to support her in resisting 
them; but we are ready to enter fairly 
with you into an examination of how far 
Turkey ought to go in meeting your wishes, 
and if we can come to an understanding 
with you on the subject, we will then tell 
her plainly, that she must accept the terms 
so arranged, or resist them at her own 
peril.’’ I am very far, my Lords, from 
imputing to Lord Stratford a desire to 
bring about the war; it would be difficult 
for me to believe any man capable of such 
wickedness; I have not the slightest doubt 
of the very earnest desire of Her Majesty’s 
then Government to avert this great cala- 
mity, and yet I say that if the object in 
view had been to render war inevitable, it 
would have been impossible for human 
ingenuity to have devised a line of eonduct 
better fitted to accomplish this purpose 
than that which was actually pursued. 
The adoption of so mistaken and so fatal 
a course may, I think, be accounted for, 
partly by that fear of responsibility whieh 
too often exercises a prejudicial influence 
on public affairs, and which seems in this 
case to have prevented Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters from adopting and steadily pursuing 
a sufficiently decided policy either of one 
kind or another; partly to that ‘local 
excitement’ which appears to have blind- 
ed our Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Unfortunately, the Government at home 
either failed to detect this in his case, with 
the same wise discrimination they had 
shown in that of the gentleman who dis- 
charged his duties during his temporary 
absence, or if they did detect it, they 
wanted firmness to apply the proper re- 
medy to the evil, by recalling him from 
his post. 

My Lords, I have trespassed on your 
time far longer than I could have wished, 
but I have thought it necessary to enter 
into an examination of the transactions to 
which I have referred, and into details 
which I am aware must have been tedious, 
because although it is too late to correct 
the fatal errer committed in the early 
stages of these proceedings, it is not too 
late, for your Lordships, and for the na- 
tion, seriously to consider the circum- 
stances in which the war originated, in 
order to remove the undue prejudice which 
has been created against our enemy, and 
to moderate the passions which have been 
improperly excited against him by misre 
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presentation. I wish the country to see} Bishop Southgate thinks that Russia 
that it is by no means true that we have | was in the right in the whole controversy, 
been so clearly and entirely in the right in even to the breaking out of the war. In 
this unhappy quarrel, or Russia so com- | this opinion, though I receive it with the 
pletely in the wrong as we have been in most respectful attention, I cannot agree 
the habit of confidently (may I not say |—perhaps I may be biassed by my desire 
presumptuously ?) assuming. | to think my own country in the right, (for 

My Lords, it becomes nations not less | though, perhaps, your Lordships may not 
than individuals, to show a spirit of fair-| believe it, this is a desire I very strongly 
ness and moderation in the controversies | feel)—but I so far concur with him, as to 
in which they may be engaged, to be ready think, that up to the time of Prince Men- 
to believe that their adversaries are not | chikoff’s departure from Constantinople, 
always necessarily to blame, but that it is! Russia was in the right, and England 








possible they may themselves sometimes 
be mistaken. In private life, wise men 
distrust their own judgment in quarrels 
in which they are themselves concerned — 
they know how difficult it is to prevent it 
from being warped by passion, and they 
endeavour to correct that tendency, by in- 
quiring what is the opinion formed by judi- 
cious and impartial men on their own con- 
duct, and that of their opponents. My 
Lords, it is not less the wisdom and the 
duty of nations to pursue a similar course ; 
and I would earnestly entreat my country- 
men, who have allowed themselves to be 
worked up into such a heat of passion 
against Russia, to inquire in what light 
this unhappy war, and the disputes which 
led to it, are viewed by disinterested spee- 
tators! If they will do so, they will not 
find that we are so uniformly considered 
to have been in the right a3 they sup- 
pose. I have already, my Lords, quoted 


a pamphlet on the origin of the war by | 


Bishop Southgate, a prelate, whose judg- 
ment is entitled to the greatest weight, as 
well from his high character, and the posi- 
tion he occupies in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States, as from 
his intimate knowledge of Turkey, and of 
the religious questions which brought on 
the quarrel, in consequence of his long 
experience as a missionary. My Lords, 
Bishop Southgate, writing just before the 
war began, and while there was still a 
possibility that it might be averted, gives 
it as his deliberate opinion, that this coun- 
try had been greatly misled, and that the 
demands of Russia upon Turkey were rea- 
sonable and just. This opinion ought to 
make the more impression upon us, be- 
cause, far from being delivered in a spirit 
of hostility to this country, it is written in 
a tone of even affectionate anxiety, that 
we should not put ourselves in the wrong, 
and that the banner of England should 
not be displayed in support of an unjust 
eause. 


‘greatly to blame for the course she pur- 
| sued; from that time I think Russia put 
herself in the wrong, and that the occu- 
| pation of the Principalities was an act of 
violence and injustice. But admitting Rus- 
sis to have been then in the wrong, surely 
the fact that such a man as Bishop South- 
gate is of a different opinion, must be taken 
| as proving, that she may not have been so 
wilfully and palpably in the wrong, as we 
have been in the habit of assuming, and 
| that some allowance ought to be made for 
i|her conduct. - There have been too many 
‘ gross faults in our own conduct to give us 
_a right to be very severe in criticising that 
of Russia. Was it unnatural that errors, 
‘and very serious errors, should be commit- 
‘ted in the circumstances in which he was 
placed by such a man as the late Emperor 
| Nicholas, and does he deserve for these 
' errors the unmeasured vituperation of which 
he has been the objeet ? 
For my own part, I will not shrink from 
| saying of him, that, with all his faults (and 
_they were many), he was still a great man 
‘in whose character there was much to ad- 
‘mire. Iam persuaded that he was sincere 
and earnest in his devotion to the welfare 
‘of his people. No doubt he was often 
' mistaken as to the means of promoting it, 
| but he aeted to the best of his judgment; 
‘the good of his subjects as he understood 
/it, not his selfish gratification, nor any low 
/or mean interest of his own, was the end 
|to which all his exertions were directed, 
'and for which he displayed such untiring 
energy, and underwent such unremitting 
labour, in governing the vast empire which 
Providence had placed under his rule. 
When I read the touching accounts which 
have been published of the last illness of 
the Emperor Nicholas—when 1 contem- 
plate the spirit of Christian resignation 
with which he met approaching death, the 
ealm and unaffected fortitude he displayed 
in that awful season, his thoughtfulness for 
his people, his family, and his attached 
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followers, I cannot, I say, consider these | 
things, without utterly disbelieving that a | 
man, capable of so passing through the | 
great and final trial of human nature, , 
could be one whose character deserved to 
be described in the odious terms which | 
have been applied tu the Emperor Nicho- 
las. Whatever were his faults, fraud and 
falsehood were not among them. He was, | 
I think, overbearing, arbitrary, violent 
when his will was resisted; and is it won- 
derful that the man should have become 
so, who for near thirty years had ruled 
with unlimited power and almost unchecked 
success the vast dominions of Russia ? 
Would he not have been something more 
than human if he had remained entirely | 
proof against the trials and temptations of | 
such a position? But I repeat, that his 
faults were those of a high and noble, not 
of a low and mean nature, like falsehood | 
and fraud. 

My Lords, I have thought it my duty to | 
submit to you these views, as to the origin | 
of the war and the conduct and character 
of our enemy, because, if they could gain | 
acceptance with your Lordships and with 
the public, they could not fail to have 
some influence in mitigating that bitter 
spirit of hostility against Russia which 
has been manifested by our countrymen, 
and which, as I have already said, now 
forms, in my opinion, the chief obstacle 
to the conclusion of peace. Would, my 
Lords, that my feeble efforts could con- 
tribute, even in the slightest degree, to 
remove that obstacle and to promote the 
restoration of peace. To wage an unne- 
cessary war, or to continue a war that 
may have been just because necessary at 
the outset, for one hour after it has ceased 
to be so, is the greatest sin which a nation 
can commit, and every individual member 
of the community, from the highest to the 
lowest, shares in that sin and partakes its 
fearful responsibility, if he fails to exert 
whatever influence he may possess in order 
to check, so far as in him lies, the violation 
of the laws of God, which, to persevere in 
such a war, involves. It is this feeling 
which induces me, my Lords, now to 
move— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, 

“To thank Her Majesty for having ordered the 
Protocols of the recent Negotiations at Vienna, to 
be laid before us : 

“ To inform Her Majesty that this House deeply 
deplores the Failure of the Attempt to put an End 
by these Negotiations to the Calamities of the 
War in which the Country is now engaged: And, 
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at Vienna. 


“ To express our Opinion that the Proposals of 
Russia were such as to afford a fair Prospect of 
concluding a Peace by which all the original Ob- 
jects of the War might have been gained, and by 
which Her Majesty and Her Allies might have 
obtained all the Advantages which can reasonably 
be demanded from Russia :” 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, I have listened to my noble Friend 
with all the respect and attention which 
his knowledge and ability on this subject 
demand. His very long and able specch 
this evening has been characterised with 
his usual skill and earnestness of manner, 
and if my noble Friend should have failed 
in convincing your Lordships of the cor- 
rectness of his views and the soundness 
of his reasoning, it will certainly not be 
ou account of any want of conviction on 
his own part. 1 think, my Lords, that 
my noble Friend had no reason, because 
there was no necessity, to account for his 
motives for having addressed your Lord- 
ships on this subject. None of your Lord- 
ships will, I am sure, be disposed to dis- 
pute that they were honest and straight- 
forward. I have no doubt that my noble 
Friend thought that he had a public ser- 
vice to perform ; and he has accordingly 
this night performed that service. But, 
on the other hand, I may be permitted to 
say that his motion appears to me to be 
one the proposal of which cannot be 
viewed but as a matter of deep regret, 
and that it is my firm conviction that, 
neither in its form nor its substance, is it 
one that ought to be adopted, and that if 
agreed to by your Lordships, it will be 
productive of most serious mischiefs. 
My noble Friend has not succeeded in 
proving that which he has all along been 
endeavouring to prove—namely, that the 
present war is neither a just nor a neces- 
sary war. True it is, he has condemned 
the policy of the war, he has condemned 
the manner in which the war has been 
conducted, and he has condemned the 
negotiations and the manner in which they 
have been carried on. He has thrown 
great blame on the Plenipotentiaries of the 
allied Powers, he has applauded the mode- 
ration of the Russian Plenipotentiaries, and 
has affirmed that the offer which was made 
by them ought to have been accepted. 
For three hours and a half my noble Friend 
proceeded in one anbroken strain of admi- 
ration of the spotless policy and the admi- 
rable course which had been pursued by 
the Emperor of Russia; but not a word 
did he say in favour of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But it should be remem- 
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bered that all that the noble Earl has said 
in regard to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government applied with equal force to 
the policy of the Government of France. 
Nothing has been done or undertaken, I 
may almost say, nor said nor written, since 
the commencement of the war, or even 
before its commencement, by the English 
Government which has not been in entire 
concurrence with the Government of France. 
The specch of my noble Friend, with all 
the authority of the name which he bears 
and with all the weight of his own cha- 
racter and position in this country, will 
be read with delight by all the parti- 
sans of Russia throughout Europe ; and 
at the same time, not without regret by 
those who are allied with us in opposing 
that Power. I say that my noble Friend 
has, as far as in him lies, this night ren- 
dered signal service to the Emperor of 
Russia in aiding him in his war with the 
allies. He has done his utmost to encour- 
age the Emperor of Russia to resist a com- 
pliance with those demands which Eng- 
land, France, and Austria consider just, 
and which it would have been honourable 
for him to accept; and, as far as in him 
lies, he would represent us to the world 
as being in a state of division and of weak- 
ness. But, I think, my noble Friend will 
be disappointed, and all those possible 
mischiefs which his speech might other- 
wise have done will be avoided by the 
result of this night’s debate ; for I trust 
your Lordships will this evening show by 
a large majority that you agree with me 
in that negative with which I propose to 
meet the Motion of my noble Friend, and 
that you will thereby prove to Russia that 
the opinions you have so often expressed 
in this House on the justice of the war 
have undergone no change and are not 
now wavering. 

I will not cavil with my noble Friend 
as to the somewhat inopportune moment 
at_ which he has thought proper to bring 
on his motion. Not that I object to dis- 
cussion on the subject of the war. On the 
contrary, I think it most safe and right 
that your Lordships should have the earliest 
opportunity, consisteut with the public con- 
venience, of expressing your opinions upon 
what has taken place. It is not that I 
expect any particular advantage to arise 
from those proposals that are at this mo- 
ment under consideration, and which I 
have not considered of sufficient import- 
ance to ask my noble Friend to postpone 
his Motion; but it is for those objects 
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which Her Majesty’s Government have 
quite as much at heart as my noble Friend 
himself; it is for the interest of peace 
itself that I deprecate entering into a pre- 
mature discussion. If we are to be called 
upon to enter into all the details of nego- 
tiations that are pending, to defend all our 
proceedings as we advance step by step, 
and to be required to state what are the 
grounds upon which alone we think peace 
should be made, I say that your Lordships 
may find yourselves, and the country may 
become pledged in a manner which may 
render all future negotiations still more 
difficult to be conducted to a satisfactory 
conclusion; and, as negotiations must 
necessarily precede peace, you may ulti- 
mately find that even peace itself may be 
rendered more difficult of attainment from 
such discussions. I think, therefore, it 
will be satisfactory to your Lordships if I 
now state that I intend to avail myself of 
the privilege which the noble Earl in the 
beginning of his speech conceded to me, 
and which was not to answer any part of 
my noble Friend's speech having reference 
to the Blue-book of last year. My noble 
Friend has, from all appearance, been 
studying that Blue-book. He has that 
advantage over me; for I am not suffi- 
ciently accurate in my recollection of its 
contents even to speak to some of the pas- 
sages which were brought forward by my 
noble Friend, although they at the time 
appeared to me to admit of some explana- 
tion. But what I will enter into, and 
what I think of much more importance to 
the country, are the deductions which my 
noble Friend has made from that Blue- 
book, and by which he has attempted to 
prove that we are engaged in an unjust 
and an unnecessary war. To a question 
of war, as to all questions, there are two 
sides. The noble Earl has left us to infer 
that, as we in this war are entirely wrong, 
so Russia is entirely right. He has de- 
fended the demands of Prince Menchikoff, 
and has even defended Russia in her occu- 
pation of the Principalities, although he 
thought she acted rightly when she left 
them. Well, my Lords, my noble Friend 
drew a very affecting picture of the cala- 
mities of war, and he subsequently said 
that war was only to be justitied in the 
very last extremity. I think it may be 
satisfactory to my noble Friend, and not 
altogether uninteresting to your Lordships, 
if I quote an authority, with a view to 
show that the war in which we are engaged 
is in strict conformity with the law of 
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nations. I will quote a passage from one of 
the clearest writers and ablest expounders 
of the law of nations—Vattel :— 


“ By the law of nations it is laid down as a 
‘principle that war is just and lawful which is to 
avenge or prevent injury.”—‘“ When once a State 
has given proofs of injustice, rapacity, pride, am- 
bition, or any imperious thirst of rule, she be- 
comes an object of suspicion to her neighbours, 
whose duty it is to stand on their guard against 
her. They may come upon her when she is at 
the moment of acquiring a formidable accession 
of power—may demand securities, and if she hesi- 
tates to give them, may prevent her designs by 
force of arms. Must we delay to avert our ruin 
until it becomes inevitable? If the appearances 
are so easily credited, it is the fault of that neigh- 
bour who has betrayed his ambition by several 
indications. Should that formidable Power betray 
an unjust and ambitious disposition by doing the 
least injustice to another, all nations may avail 
themselves of the occasion, and, by joining the 
injured party, thus form a coalition of strength, 
in order to humble that ambitious potentate, and 
disable him from so easily oppressirg his neigh 
bours, or keeping them in continual awe and fear 
—for an injury gives usa right to provide for our 
future safety by depriving the unjust oppressor of 
the means of injuring us; and it is lawful, and 
even praiseworthy, to assist those who are op- 
pressed or unjustly attacked. When a neighbour 
in midst of a profound peace erects fortresses 
on our frontiers, equips a fleet, augments his 


troops, assembles a powerful army, fills his maga- | 


zines—in a word, when he makes preparations 
for war, are we allowed to attack him with a view 
to prevent the danger with which we think 
ourselves threatened? The answer greatly de- 
pends on the manner and character of that neigh- 
bour. We must inquire into the reasons of those 
preparations, and bring him to an explanation. 
Such is the mode of proceeding in Europe, and if 
his sincerity be justly suspected, securities may be 
demanded of him ; his refusal in that case would 
furnish ample indication of sinister designs, and 
a sufficient reason to justify us in anticipating 
them.” 

My Lords, I think that those words of 
Vattel are as applicable to the war we are 
now waging against Russia as if they had 
been written last week. But my noble 
Friend, in his evlogies upon Russia, and 
upon the forbearance which Russia has 
shown towards Turkey, has entirely omit- 
ted to refer to what has been the constant 
course of aggressive policy pursued by 
Russia towards Turkey. 1 will ask your 
Lordships’ attention to a statement of the 
acquisitions of territory which Russia has 
wrung from Turkey since 1774:— 

“Tn 1774 the fortresses of Kertch and Yenicale, 
with their districts in the Crimea, Kinburn and 
its district, the desert between the Bug and the 
Dnieper, the town and district of Azoff, and the 
two Kabadins in Circassia, were ceded by Turkey to 
Russia by treaty. In 1783, the Crimea, the Island 
of Taman, and Cuban Tartary were annexed to the 
Russian Empire by a manifesto of the Empress 
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, Catherine. In 1784 Turkey acknowledged, by 
| treaty, the River Cuban as the boundary of Rus- 
| sia. In 1792 the Fortress of Oezakow and the 
| country between the Bug and the Dniester were 
| ceded by Turkey to Russia by treaty. In 1812 a 
part of Moldavia ; the fortresses of Chotchim and 
| Benber, Bessarabia, with Ismail and Kilia; and 
| the Jeft bank of the Pruth, from its entrance into 
| Moldavia, were ceded by Turkey to Russia by 
| treaty. In 1829 a part of the pashalic of Akhalt- 
zick, and all the littoral of the Black Sea, from 
| the mouth of the Cuban to Port St. Nicholas, and 
the islands at the mouths of the Danube, were 
ceded by Turkey to Russia by treaty. In 1834 
the Russian territories, from the port of St. Ni- 
cholas to the province of Georgia, were extended 
by treaty with Turkey.” 


at Vienna. 


This, then, is the Power which my noble 
Friend represents as having acted with so 
much forbearance towards Turkey. We 
all know, from the papers which have been 
laid before Paliament, what was the opi- 
nion of the late Emperor Nicholas with 
respect to the state of Turkey. We know 
that he considered nothing could save the 
‘*sick man;’’ and we also know that 
Prince Menchikoff’s mission was to give 
the coup de grace to the ‘‘ sick man,”’ not 
by violence, as my noble Friend seems to 
suppose, but by slow poison. There can 
be no doubt the object of that mission was, 
by a misinterpretation of the Treaty of 
Kainardji, to secure another treaty, or an 
instrument of equally binding foree, by 
which a right of interference between the 
Sultan and his Christian subjects would be 
secured to Russia; whereby the Emperor 
of Russia would obtain virtual sovereignty 
over 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of the most 
enterprising, active, and industrious inha- 
bitants of the Turkish dominions. Then 
came the seizure of the Principalities, the 
only step on the part of Russia to which 
my noble Friend saw reason to object ; but 
since that time we have learnt a great deal 
of the intentions of Russia, and the means 
she possessed of giving effect to those in- 
tentions. We now know what were the 
vast military resources of Russia, how steal- 
thily they had been accumulated, and how 
readily they could be made available. We 
now know something of the almost incre- 
dible amount of warlike stores which had 
been accumulated in Sebastopol, where 
Russia had no commerce to protect, and 
we are also aware of the gigantic fortifica- 
tions which were contemplated at Bomar- 
sund. Why, Europe was really standing 
upon a mine without being aware of it, 
while the influence of Russia was so skil- 
fully exercised as to paralyze both Govern- 
ments and people, to render them uncon- 
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scious of the danger to which they were 
exposed, and to diminish their ability to 
meet that danger. For this state of things 
every Government in Europe has been 
partly to blame; for, during the last thirty- 
five years, an amount of deference has been 
paid to Russia to which she has no claim, 
and she has been allowed to interfere, to 
meddle, and to bribe, in different countries, 
without check. The encroachments of Rus- 
sia were unheeded, although her designs 
had been suspected and denounced ; but it 
was nobody’s business to interfere effec- 
tually, and no one wished to disturb the 
general peace until the mine which had 
been silently and slowly prepared was ex- 
ploded by the rashness of Prince Menchi 
koff. Long before this war began, the 
Russian Government ordered a large in- 
crease of their steam fleet, to the number 
of sixteen or seventeen ships of the largest 
size. Orders had been given for converting 
all the Russian men-of-war and ships of the 
line into screw steamers, and the Russian 
Government were also actively employed, 
and had been for a considerablee time be- 
fore the commencement of the war, in com- 
pleting a system of railways. It is, I 
think, no exaggeration to say that the army 
of Russia—be it 800,000 men or upwards 
—would thus have been doubled in respect 
of efficiency by the rapidity with which it 
could have been removed to any point 
within or without the Russian territory, 
and with Constantinople and the Bospho- 
rus in the hands of Russia, what would 
have been the fate of Europe—to say no- 
thing of the countries bordering on the 
Black Sea, whether in Asia Minor or Eu- 
rope, which, with the European provinces 
of Turkey, must have become as much de- 
pendencies of Russia as the Crimea itself ? 
What, I say, would have been the fate of 
Europe when the Russian ficet was no 
longer locked up in the Black Sea—when 
Russia was in full possession of the Sound, 
and her northern fleets were no longer ice- 
bound for six months of the year? Why, 
all Europe would have fallen into the arms 
of this colossus. I may remind your Lord- 
ships that the very first act of the present 
Emperor of Russia was to declare his de- 
termination to raise Russia to the highest 
pinnacle of glory and power, and fully to 
earry out all the plans of Paul, of Catha- 
rine, and of Nicholas; and it is no very 
agreeable reflection that we were nearly on 
the point of seeing this scheme of universal 
dominion realised. The policy of Russia 
has undergone no change. It is now pre- 
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cisely what it was twenty-five years ago, 
when it was most eloquently deseribed by 
a noble Member of your Lordships’ House, 
the father of the noble Earl who has 
brought forward this Motion, in these 
words :— 

“Let it be remembered, that the Emperor of 
Russia only the other day proposed to place him- 
himself at the head of 800,000 men to give peace 


to Europe. Peace! What peace? The peace of 
the grave—the silence of death.” 


That was the language of the late Earl 
Grey; and I think, if he could this night 
have heard the speech of my noble Friend, 
it would have caused him deep and sincere 
pain. Looking, then, at what were the 
projects of Russia, I think, if ever there 
was a war which was just and necessary and 
unavoidable, it is that in which England 
and France have now deliberately engaged, 
and it is all the more just and necessary, 
because every effort has been made by 
negotiation to preserve peace and to avoid 
having recourse to hostilities. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that my noble Friend 
at the head of the late Government, with 
the full concurrence of his colleagues, was 
determined to exhaust every effort to 
secure peace; and I believe it is beeause 
such efforts were made that, on the de- 
claration of war Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment received the unanimous support of 
the country. The country knew that every 
facility had been afforded to Russia for 
retracing her steps, and that every means 
had been adopted to induce her to abandon 
a policy which was fatal to Turkey and 
dangerous to Europe. The declared in- 
tention of Russia to occupy the Princi- 
palities until every demand she had made 
upon Turkey was satisfied, and the fact 
was humbly announced by a special am- 
bassador from Constantinople to St. Pe- 
tersburg, was not merely the only reply 
England and France could obtain, but was 
the only answer given to the entreaties 
and remonstrances of Austria and Prussia. 
I say, then, that the unbending pride of 
Russia was the real cause of the war. It 
was that which made war inevitable, and I 
say that the people of this country have 
not repented the course they took. I be- 
lieve the people of England are as fully 
sensible of the inestimable blessings of 
peace, and as anxious to be restored to 
the enjoyment of those blessings, as my 
noble Friend who brought forward this 
subject. I believe there is no man in this 
country who would advocate war for mere 
aggrandisement or for military glory for 
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its own sake; but if there is one thing 
which more than another characterises the 
English people, it is a keen sense of na- 
tional honour, and a stern determination 
not to submit to anything that can be re- 
garded in the light of national disgrace. 
I say that the people of England do not 
repent of this war, and would not tolerate 
a hollow peace. Nor do I think that there 
is among the people of this country that 
want of information with reference to the 
war which my noble Friend supposes to 
exist. The papers laid upon the tables of 
both Houses of Parliament, the debates 
that have frequently taken place in both 
Houses, the documents that have been 
published by foreign Governments, and the 
very able and persevering manner in which 
the subject, in all its phases, has been 
treated by the press, really leave no ex- 
euse to any reflecting man not to have 
formed an opinion upon the causes and 
objects of the war. To those objects we 
have steadily adhered. To those objects 
we mean to adhere. We entertain no in- 
tention of reviving extinct nationalities, or 
of resorting to the measures my noble 
Friend has shadowed forth. The object 
of the war was to maintain the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Turkey, and that 
not alone for the protection of Turkey, 
but in order to guard Europe against the 
dangers by which she was threatened by 
the ambitious designs of Russia. We 
thought, and we continue to think, that 
these objects would be secured by annul- 
ling all those treaties which have been so 
often the pretext for new encroachments 
on the part of Russia; by causing the 
protectorate of Russia over the Principali- 
ties to cease; by removing all the impedi- 
ments and obstacles which have obstructed 
the free navigation of the Danube; by 
connecting Turkey with the system of 
European equilibrium ; by causing the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea to 
cease; and by preventing Russia from 
possessing an exclusive right of interfer- 
ence between the Turkish Government and 
its subjects. I believe, if these bases of 
negotiation had been honestly accepted 
and acted upon, they would, as far as pos- 
sible, have secured the objects we had in 
view in entering upon this great struggle. 
My noble Friend dwelt upon their being 
humiliating to Russia; but, my Lords, 
Russia accepted them in principle, and 
they were recommended by the Austrian 
Plenipotentiary as well as by those of Eng- 
land and France. To my mind, there was 
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nothing in the principle contrary to the 
honour of Russia, and nothing in the ap- 
plication of that principle contrary to the 
dignity of Russia. My noble Friend says, 
and says truly, that the attainment of all 
this would offer no security to Turkey. 
The value of a treaty must always depend 
upon the spirit in which it is agreed to and 
the good faith with which it is entered 
into. No treaty can make a weak Power 
like Turkey perfectly safe against a power- 
ful neighbour immediately in contact with 
her, if that neighbour is determined to act 
the aggressive towards her. That, how- 
ever, is no reason why you should not 
make the securities you accept as effectual 
as possible. My Lords, I will take the 
defence of Sebastopol, which, I am willing 
to admit, reflects high honour on the arms 
of Russia. The stores accumulated there 
could only have been accumnlated for pur- 
poses of aggression; and the manner in 
which Russia, without being enabled to 
bring a single man or a single gun by sea, 
has relied solely on the defences of the place 
to defend Sebastopol for many months, 
shows the danger to which Turkey was ex- 
posed, and the menacing position which 
Russia had taken up. Everywhere through- 
out Russia, from Archangel to Sebastopol, 
from Bomarsund to Petropaulovski, in 
Kamtschatka, there were the same means 
of defence, the same proof that Russia was 
aware that by the line of policy she was 
pursuing, she would sooner or later excite 
the arms and the united efforts of all Eu- 
rope against her. Therefore, my Lords, 
we were justified in seeking to limit the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea. 
All we desired was to make such a limita- 
tion of the forces of Russia as would be 
consistent with the safety of Turkey, and 
afford no danger to the liberties of Europe. 
We meant nothing more ; and I must say, 
when my noble Friend criticises the com- 
parison made by my noble Friend Lord 
John Russell with respect to Dunkirk, and 
admires the answer given by Prince Gort- 
chakoff, that that was at the end of a dis- 
astrous campaign, which is not the case in 
the present instance—that my noble Friend 
ought to bear in mind that the prepon- 
derance which we wish to limit effectually 
does not really exist in the Black Sea at 
the present moment. In that sea, where, 
two years ago, Russia told us it would be 
a casus belli if a French or English ship 
entered it, the flag of Russia has entirely 
disappeared, and has been swept from 
those waters. Surely, then, before Eng- 
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land and France consent to withdraw their! ever her security may be in danger. But, \|' 
fleets from the Black Sea they ought to my Lords, the security of Turkey would _ 
require some guarantee from Russia, not always be in danger from such a fleet ot an) 
humiliating or degrading, but simply to Russia proposes to keep up in the Bh 
secure the , independence of Turkey. But, Sea, and the Allies would never be able 
my Lords, Russia says she will not submit to say that the apprehensions of the Porte, 
to this ; that she will not permit any inter- , when they were called upon, were ground- 
ference between what she considers her less, or that the call for assistance should 
own Sovereignty and her own dominions; | be listened to: and the result would be 
and she defends her right to accumulate, | that, in return for all the costly sacrifices 
and even to develope, every means of ag- which they have made in the war, Eng- 
gression. Now, that is a principle quite land and France would indirectly bind 
untenable, because it would be no degra- themselves by treaty to maintain a large 
datiun to a Power to reduce her arma- force in the Mediterranean, to be always 
ments if she were desirous of restoring ready at the call of the Sultan; and they 
confidence and not of justifying suspicion. would thus enter themselves into securities 
My noble Friend alludes to the difficulties for Russia keeping the peace, while Russia 
that the Russian fleet would have—adopt- would enter into no corresponding securi- 
ing Prince Gortchakoff’s words—in taking ties. England and France would, in fact, 
Constantinople. Prince Gortchakoff says constitute themselves the watchmen of 
it would take a fortnight to transport Europe, and be required perpetually to 
16,000 men from Sebastopol to Constan- keep their fleets upon a war footing. But, 
tinople ; but if these 16,000 men, or a supposing it did not suit the Western 
larger number, were embarked on board the Powers to have a large fleet in the Medi- 
Russian fleet secretly within the walls of terranean, in four or five years our fleet 
Sebastopol in comparatively a few hours, would be placed upon a peace establish- 
they might be conveyed to Constantinople, ment, and would not be able to go to the 
and a fatal blow might be given to the assistance of Turkey; besides which, Rus- 
existence of the Ottoman Empire. The sia would be mistress of her own policy, 
arrival suddenly of such a force without any as she would be of her own time, and 
declaration of war would produce disas-| probably she would not undertake any 
trous effects, even upon a well-organised | attack upon Constantinople until she had 
community-—but, in Turkey, by appealing largely increased her Baltic fleet, and then 
at the same time to the religious sympa- | we should find the necessity of retaining 
thies of the most disaffected portion of her | our fleet at home, in order not to expose 
subjects, a blow would be inflicted upon our own shores to insult. We should never 
the Ottoman Empire from which it never be able, at any rate, to arrive in time 
could recover. It is said that Russia re-| to protect Constantinople from a well- 
quires her fleet in the Black Sea for her organised and preconceived attack. All 
own protection. Now, Russia can never; we should have done by adopting the 
seriously pretend that any danger can course so strongly recommended by my 
threaten her in a sea which the maritime | noble Friend would have been to impose 
Powers would have no object in entering, | upon ourselves, at a great cost, the duty 
from which they would be excluded by and obligation of watching Russia, and 
treaty, and where, if they had any motive | we should have entered into a hollow ar- 
in entering it, events have shown that the | _mistice that would not be effectual for any 
Russian fleet would be powerless to pro-| purpose we had in view, instead of having 
tect the commerce of* those waters. But | secured peace between the two countries, 
Russia proposes that the Straits of the, But Russia still claims her right to be a 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus should be, standing menace to the Porte ; ; she has 
opened indiscriminately to all Powers, and | refused to join the other Powers in gua- 
that her fleet should have the means of ranteeing the independent existence of 
entering the Mediterranean and of dis- | | Turkey; she will not relieve the appre- 
turbing | the Greck inhabitants of the Turk- | hensions of Europe with regard to the ex- 
ish islands. She further proposes—and |istence of the Ottoman Empire; and she 
this is what my noble Friend considers an has no right to say that she has made 
ample safeguard for Turkey—that the | | great and important concessions, when thé 
Porte should relieve itself from the obliga- | concessions which she has made have been 
tion of the treaty of 1841, and be enabled merely to conciliate Austria and Germany 
to call the Allies into the Black Sea when-| with respect to the Danubian provinces, 
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and have in no respect fulfilled those du- 
ties in regard to European interests which 
have led to the just and necessary war in 
which we are now engaged. Russia knows 
very well that her fleet is useless to her in 
the Black Sea, except as a menace to 
Turkey, though to gain her own ends upon 
the Ottoman Empire that fleet is invalu- 
able. Upon that account it is to the in- 
terest of England and France to limit the 
power of Russia ; and if Russia does not 
intend to act in good faith, she has no 
right to complain that the maritime Powers 
have refused to enter into terms for the 
cessation of hostilities. I have not en- 
tered into any pledges, but I have endea- | 
voured to state what are the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to point out 
what are the objects which they desired 
to accomplish throughout the negotiations | 
which have taken place. I can only add, | 
that if it be our good fortune to restore to 
this country the blessings of peace, I trust | 
it will be only such a peace as will meet 
with the approbation of your Lordships and | 
of the country at large. 

Tae Ear: oF MALMESBURY said, 
that although he need not tell their Lord- | 
ships that it was not his mission to appear 
before them as a defender of the acts and 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, he 
considered this question as one so far re- 
moved from the region of party polities 
that he should have come at almost any 
inconvenience, and from almost any dis- 
tance, to record his vote against the 
Address moved by the noble Earl. The 
noble Earl declared in this Address that 
the proposals of Russia afforded a fair 
prospect of concluding a peace ‘* by which 
all the original objects of the war might 
have been gained.’’ Now he (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) did not at all agree with that 
proposition, for he was of opinion that the 
original objects of the war were not suffi- 
ciently touched upon in the course of the 
negotiations which had taken place at 
Vienna. He was sorry to be obliged to 
oppose the noble Earl, because no man | 
doubted that noble Earl’s complete sin- 
cerity, and because he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) respected the noble Earl’s great 
consistency on this question, inasmuch as 
for the last year the noble Earl bad been 
earnestly endeavouring to persuade the 
House not to be alarmed, and not to enter 
into a war with Russia. He (the Earl of 


Malmesbury) therefore respected the noble 
Earl’s opinions; but, on the other hand, 
he was also bound to say that he felt glad 
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that those opinions were shared by so few 
of their Lordships, and he hoped that no 
attempt would be made to force the Motion 
to a division. The speech of the noble 
Earl, however, was none the less mischiev- 
ous because of the sincerity of the noble 
Earl’s convictions ; in fact all those quali- 
ties for which the noble Earl was justly 
entitled to credit rendered it but the more 
dangerous. But it was not the speeches 
and sentiments of the noble Earl only that 
were replete with danger to the country, 
but also the speeches and sentiments of 
other persons. It was not, he (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) was aware, decorous to 
allude to the proceedings of the other 
House; but he was bound to take notice 
that he heard no later than the night pre- 


at Vienna. 


ceding the same sentiments expressed in 


another place by a man who was equally 
looked up to as the noble Earl for his 
talents—he (the Earl of Malmesbary) 
would not say equally for his consistency 
and the sincerity of his convictions —but 
equally looked up to, and, indeed far sur- 
passing the noble Earl in the accomplish- 
ments of eloquence and oratory. If he 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) might be per- 


mitted to speak of the right hon. Gentle- 


man as an abstraction, he would say that 
no longer ago than the preeeding night he 
dreamt he heard a man, whom all his ad- 
mirers said was the greatest orator of the 
day, address an august assembly in a tone 
and manner, with a force of words, with a 
colouring of expression, and he might add, 
with a distortion of facts which were worthy 
of any Russian Minister, and which would 
have gained such Minister every cross of 
St. Andrew that the Russian Government 
had to bestow. When he (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) awoke in the morning after 
this dream, he felt so humiliated, as an 
Englishman, that he would not believe 
what he had heard, until he read it in 
print in the morning newspapers. There 
he saw word for word the same things he 
had dreamed—the same distortion of facts 
—the same anti-English and entirely Rus- 


| sian sentiments; and he thought within 


himself, as he read those sentiments, which 
emanated from the breast of a man who, 
not three months since, had sat in the 
same Cabinet with his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Clarendon), that they were well 
calculated to leave an impression on the 
mind of any one that the secession of this 
gentleman from the Cabinet was a great 
escape for this country. His noble Friend 
who had just sat down had spoken of Eu- 
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rope being at this moment, as it were, on | with all his might against the statement of 


a@ mine. 
certainly thought that England was on a 
mine not three months ago, when the Go- 
vernment included three such men who 
now sat in the House of Commons as ex- 
Ministers, and who represented such senti- 
ments as those which had been expressed 


He (the Earl of Malmesbury) | 





the right hon. Gentleman that the only 
object of the war was military success, 
and he believed that there was not a single 
individual in England who wished war 
solely for that purpose. The right hon. 
Gentleman afterwards proceeded to defend 
—who did their Lordships think, and what ? 


by the right hon. Member for the Univer- | —the first steps taken by the late Em- 


sity (Mr. Gladstone) last night. 


He (the | peror of Russia, when that potentate made 


Earl of Malmesbury) thought it most im- | the Treaty of Kainardji an excuse for the 


portant that the sentiments entertained by | 
these men, who had been all their lives in 
office, should be known; and he would call 
the attention of the House to these senti- 
ments, especially those of the right hon. 
Gentleman in question. What did that 
right hon. Gentleman say, when he alluded 
to what he supposed—erroneously sup- 
posed—was the feeling of a large propor- 
tion of the people of this country. He 
said that they desired the war to continue 
merely for the sake of military honour. 
The right hon. Gentleman pretended to 
believe that this was the feeling of the 
people of England, and speaking on that 
assumption—an assumption which his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) had justly 
stated to be entirely erroneous—he affected 
to speak with deep indignation. He said, 
don’t dismember ‘Russia; don’t involve 
yourselves in territorial enterprise ; don’t 
attempt to pick that great empire to pieces, 
because you can’t do it. Don’t, on the 
other hand, trust it—don’t rely on treaty 
stipulations—but do what? Insult her. 
Offer her indignities; strike her in the 
face; and haviug done so, then leave ker 
with all her strength unimpaired to medi- 
tate and to watch for an opportunity of 
revenge. That is the policy of those who 
say, We don’t want to rely upon a ques- 
tion of the terms given and refused ; for 
the difference between them is scarcely 
perceptible; but what we do want is a 
military success. He (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) retorted on the right hon. Gentleman 
that in that sense Englishmen did not want 
military success; and he was certain that 
there was no man in the country so bar- 
barous, so uncivilised, and so unchristian 
as to require war for such a purpose. Mi- 
litary success was unquestionably wanted 





by the nation; and military success it 
should have to teach that barbarous Power | 
its duties to humanity, and her proper 
demand of that noble Earl for the limita- 


place in the European family, before nego- 


tiations could be entered on with one of 
The right hon. Gentleman was a Member 


the most obstinate Sovereigns in the worid; 


but he (the Earl of Malmesbury) protested 


invasion of Turkey by the occupation of 
the Principalities; and though that right 
hon. Gentleman was a Minister at the time 
of this transaction, and sat in the same 
Cabinet with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Clarendon), this was his language not quite 
three months after he had ceased to form 
part of that Cabinet— 


‘Tt appears to me that he has been very un- 
justly blamed on that score. It is not to be 
denied, in my opinion—if plain words can convey 
a plain meaning—that, however justly you may 
say that the Treaty of Kainardji is dangerous, 
there can be no doubt that it really imports what 
my noble Friend admitted. When two Powers 
enter into engagements together, and one of them 
promises by treaty to protect the Christian reli- 
gion and Christian Churches within its boun- 
daries, it is liable to the other Power for the 
fulfilment of the engagement.” 


The right hon. Gentleman then went on to 
say—and he (the Earl of Malmesbury) beg- 
ged the attention of their Lordships to the 
fact— 

“Tt is quite clear that the Treaty of Kainardji 
is a most dangerous treaty in this particular ; 
for the Emperor of Russia was placed by it in 
a condition, with some colour, and, perhaps, more 
than colour, of right, to build on it a claim to 
intervention in the internal concerns of the 
Turkish empire.”—[ 3 Hansard, exxxviii. 1047.] 


What, however, was the state of the facts 
with respect to the Treaty of Kainardji ? 
The Treaty of Kainardji was signed in 
1774, and all the Empress of Russia ob- 
tained from it was the right of intercession 
for the Greek Christians under Turkish 
rule. In 1796, twenty-two years after, 
the Treaty of Akermann gave the Em- 
peror a right of representation under the 
same circumstances; and by a subsequent 
treaty the Emperor of Russia asked for a 
protectorate. The right hon. Gentleman, 
like the noble Earl (Earl Grey), objected 
to the negotiation of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Clarendon), especially as to the 


tion of Russian naval power in the Euxine. 


of Her Majesty’s Government during the 
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first year of the war; and he (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) would, therefore, ask permis- 
sion to refer to the interpretation which his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) put on 
the third point on the 22nd of July, 1854. 
These were his words— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have no hesitation 

in stating the guarantees which, in their opinion, 
and in that of the French Government, are essen- 
tial to secure the tranquillity of Europe from 
future disturbances. These guarantees are natu- 
rally suggested by the dangers to guard against 
which they are required. Thus, Russia has taken 
advantage of the exclusive right which she had 
acquired, by treaty, to watch over the relations of 
Wallachia and Moldavia with the suzerain Power, 
to enter those provinces as if they were part of 
her own territory. Again, the privileged frontier 
of Russia in the Black Sea has enabled her to 
establish in those waters a naval power which, in 
the absence of any counterbalancing force, is a 
standing menace to the Uttoman Empire. The 
uncontrolled possession by Russia of the principal 
mouth of the Danube has created obstacles to the 
navigation of that great river which seriously 
affect the general commerce of Europe. Finally, 
the stipulations of the treaty of Koutchouk-Kain- 
ardji relative to the protection of the Christians 
have become, by a wrongful interpretation, the 
principal cause of the present struggle. Upon 
all these points the status que ante bellum must 
undergo important modifications.” — [Eastern 
Papers.) 
Was the right hon. Gentleman absent from 
London like so many of his colleagues, in 
the month of September, when the siege 
of Sebastopol was undertaken? Was he 
ignorant of the views of the Cabinet? and 
if he knew them, entertaining as he did, 
the opinions he expressed, how came it 
that he continued to retain his seat in the 
Cabinet? The right hon. Gentleman sub- 
sequently said— 
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“The more I have considered the plan of 
limitation, the more I feel the enormous diffi- 
culties of earrying it into anything like real 
or full effect, the more I despair of the ends at 
which limitation aims being gained by forcing it 
upon Russia, and the more I feel the extreme 
indignity which, if so forced, it inflicts upon her ; 
and there is no policy, I think, which is so false 
and dangerous as to inflict upon Russia indignity 
without taking away strength. Let us suppose, 
for argument’s sake, that we had obtained limi- 
tation, although at this time appearances here 
and elsewhere are such as to make it very ques- 
tionable whether it will be attained; but, if it 
were, what, what good or what evil should we 
have accomplished? We should, in the first place, 
have recorded against the Russian Government, 
in the face of the Russian people, a standing in- 
sult to that Government—a standing deprivation 
of its own natural powers of defence—the first and 
most essential powers which belong to a Govern- 
ment as such.”—{ 3 Hansard, exxxviii. 1060.] 


Lorp LYTTELTON objected to the 
noble Earl’s referring to a speech made in 
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the other House of Parliament as contrary 
to the usage of their Lordships’ House. 
Tae Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he was entirely in the hands of the House, 
and put his trust in their Lordships’ indul- 
gence. He had wished to show, with 
respect to the limitation, what difference 
existed between the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinions now and his acts when in office, 
and to show how, as Ministers and as 
statesmen, what an escape the country had 
had in the secession of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and some of his colleagues from 
power. With respect to the limitation 
being a humiliation of Russia, the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) who began the debate 
repeated it. He (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
did not, however, agree with him. The 
noble Earl seemed to have forgotten that 
the limitation was proposed to be reci- 
procal, and that Turkey, as well as the 
other Powers, agreed to it. If he read 
the proposition aright it was, that Turkey 
and Russia should be limited each to four 
ships of the line and four frigates in the 
Euxine; and that the other Powers, par- 
ties to the treaties, should be limited to 
two ships of the line and two frigates each 
in these waters. In reading that pvoposi- 
|tion the only objection made by Russia 
| was, that the other Powers would pass the 
| quantity of ships assigned to them. Tur- 
| key could not be placed in the same cate- 
| gory, however, with Russia; though it was 
| true that the present allies of Turkey, in 
; combination with that Power, would, under 
such an arrangement, have twenty ships 
of war in the Black Sea, and in making 
such a proposal it might, perhaps, have 
been expected that the Government would 
have given it a semblance of fairness in 
order to induce Russia to accept it. The 
Russian Plenipotentiary, however, said he 
had not sufficient power to accept that 
treaty. He (the Earl of Malmesbury) did 
not for a moment regret the non-acceptance 
of that proposition, and the speech of his 
noble Friend confirmed him in his views ; 
| for, however convinced he was of Russian 
ambition and of her determination to extend 
her territory as far as possible, it required 
the official knowledge and the assurance 
of his noble Friend, to be able to state, and 
to prove, that she had a matured plan to 
enslave a great part of the civilised globe. 
The noble Earl read a quotation from Vat- 
tel, but that quotation went against himself, 
or, rather, against the course of negotiation 
that had been adopted; for it said securi- 
ties should be demanded, and none had 
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It appeared to| have been a graceful end to that noble 
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him (the Earl. of Malmesbury), however, | Lord’s eminent but rather fitful career, if 
that the only plan which would afford se- | 


curity for the future was to make the Black 
Sea analogous to the American lakes. It 
was no use closing the Straits, and the 


only way of coming to a satisfactory solu- | 


tion of the question was by being enabled 
by a military success to draw the teeth of 
the combatants, and, either by force or by 
persuasion, to induce Russia and Turkey 
to give up all ships of war except a few 
small ones which might be necessary for 
purposes of police, while we bound our- 
selves by treaty not to send any ships of 
war into the Black Sea, except on con- 
ditions to be defined in the treaty. From 
adopting such a course there would be 
no humiliation to Russiamno more, in- 
deed, than there would be to France and 
England if they, being allies, agreed, for 
political or economical purposes between 
themselves, to reduce their naval establish- 
ments in the Mediterranean. He (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) could not agree with 
the noble Earl in his eulogy upon the late 
Emperor of Russia. That he was a great 
man he (the Earl of Malmesbury) did not 
deny; but that he was also ready to sacri- 
fice any number of human beings to his 
ambition there could be no doubt. 
the sincerity of the Russian Government, 


he had spent the last days of his political 
existence as Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Vienna. In that case both the noble Lord 
himself and Her Majesty’s Government 
would have been infinitely more comfort- 
able than they were likely to be in Eng- 
land, and the Cabinet would, no doubt, not 
have greatly regretted his absence. If he 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) were a party 
man, he did not know that he should 


regret the noble Lord’s return home, be- 


As to. 


so much eulogised by the noble Earl, it did | 


not appear to him to be a proof of its 
existence that the Russian representatives 
at Vienna had no proposal to make with 
regard to the settlement of the third point. 


_ the present conflict. 


They asked for eighteen days to ascertain | 


what answer they should give. Did that 
look like sincerity or a desire to bring 


negotiations to a speedy termination ? | 


When a question was put to his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) upon the 


the very next day, the Prime Minister | 


stated that negotiations were still going 
on. It was, therefore, scarcely possible to 
ascertain whether negotiations for peace 
were still going on or not. However that 
might be, certain it was, that the main 
propositions of the allies were refused by 


the Russian Plenipotentiary, and Lord | 


John Russell withdrew from Vienna. He 
did not think that much interest was felt 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House 
as to whether the noble Lord remained or 
not. Indeed, he thought that it would 


cause he had always looked upon him as 
one of those elements which occasioned 
the spontaneous combustion that ended in 
the destruction of Governments. It was 
not for him, therefore, to regret the noble 
Lord’s return and his renouncement of a 
diplomatic career; but certainly his return 
was, in the eyes of the whole world, a 
matter of decided and significant character, 
and he trusted that the Government were 
determined to make no propositions that 
were not at least fully as strong as, if not 
stronger than, those which the noble Lord 
proposed, and which were rejected by Rus- 
sia. No one could feel more than he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) did the losses which 
the army had sustained in the Crimea; 
but he thought the horrors that had been 
suffered had been greatly exaggerated by 
the noble Earl. Now, it was not necessary 
to represent war as more horrible than it 
really was; it was stated that 240,000 
Russians had been slain in the course of 
What did that imply 
with regard to the strength of the Russian 
army? If 240,000 were dead, there must 
at least be an equal number hors de combat. 
In that case there were 500,000 Russians 
hors de combat; so that the army which 


_was still able to keep the field could not 
subject of these negotiations, he under- | 
stood his noble Friend’ to reply that he | 
might as well at once avow that they were | 
broken off ; whilst, in the other House, on | 





have amounted originally to less than 
700,000 or 800,000 men! For his part, 
he deprecated all such exaggerated state- 
ments. We had entered upon the war after 
much deliberation, convinced that we were 
engaged in a just cause; and it was use- 
less, worse than useless, either to magnify 
the losses we had sustained, or to represent 
the enemy as in a worse position than he 
really was. He was satisfied that we 
could trust the spirit of the people of this 
country, which was unchanged, and which 
was represented most faithfully by their 
Lordships’ House. He was satisfied, too, 
that we could trust our officers and sol- 
diers, whose bravery had never been sur- 
passed since England was England. We 
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gour on the part of the Government. 

wanted men in the Government the — 
reverse of those who were banished from 
its ranks three months ago. 


{LORDS} 


We wanted | ment of his noble Friend (Earl Grey) ap- 
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only wanted determination, unity, and - blades—we should have drawn the sword 


at Vienna, 


of England without a cause, and have 
sheathed it without honour. 
Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, the argu- 


men who could answer such speeches as | peared to be intended to convinee this 


those which had been delivered in the | 
House of Commons last night. [The 


Marquess of LanspowNE made a remark. ] 


He was glad to hear the noble Marquess 
say that those speeches had been answered 
to-night, because the country looked with | 
the greatest anxiety to the language which 
was held by Ministers upon this question. 
But would Ministers act up to the language 
they held to-night for the next six months ? 
He for one had never despaired of the cause 
in which the country had engaged, what- 
ever he might think of the strategical 
movements of the campaige. He did not 
say that mistakes might or might not have 
been committed. He was not a soldier ; 
but he was an Englishman, and he felt 
certain that the spirit of our officers and 
soldiers would be given with unabated ar- 
dour to the service of the Crown. He 
hoped and intreated that their Lordships, 
if they did divide on this question, would 
do so with all their strength, because they 
might depend upon it that if they thus 
showed their opinion of that party of which 
the noble Earl might be the ornament, but 
which he could never render a strong party, 
the effect upon Europe would be most im- 
portant. The manner in which the ques- 
tion had been brought before the House of 
Commons was so puzzling to persons who 
were not acquainted with the technicalities 
und jargon of Parliament that it would be 
almost impossible, owing to the complicated 
nature of the divisions, to comprehend what 
the sense of the House really was; but, he 
trusted, that it would be understood that if 
the noble Ear! did not divide the House, he 


refrained from doing so only because he , 


knew that he would stand almost a solitary 
individual against the whole of their Lord- 
ships’ House. That was the fact, and he 


trusted that it would be so understood both | 
by this country and by foreigners. H_, 


England were to follow the noble Earl’s 


advice, and could believe it possible that 
Russia were right and England wrong, | 


what a position would be ours at this mo- 
ment! Why, if we could credit what the 


noble Earl said, and were now to make a 
peace upon such terms as Russia had 
offered, it would give us no security for the 
future, and in contradiction to that noble 
Spanish proverb engraved upon Toledo 
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/eountry and Europe that after the war 
was commenced they had been adding con- 
stantly to their demands ; that while Rus- 
sia had been exhibiting a conciliatory and 
candid spirit, they had been exhibiting an 
arrogant and exacting one. He could 
conceive no argumeut more erroneous 
or more unjust. He did not know whe- 
ther his noble Friend really meant to con- 
vey that impression? [Earl Grey: Cer- 
tainly not.] He was glad to have elicit- 
ed that answer; but his noble Friend’s 
speech would convey that impression, and 
wherever that speech was translated for 
circulation that impression would be urged 
by Russia. With regard to the disposition 
Russia had shown to accept reasonable 
terms from the allies, he exceedingly re- 
gretted the tone of his noble Friend’s 
speech, which was an out-and-out defence 
of Russian moderation, and as such would 
have an exceedingly bad effect. Now, he 
wished to correct some errors of fact into 
which his noble Friend bad fallen. The 
first document to which the noble Earl 
referred was the first Vienna protocol, 
dated the 9th of April. The noble Earl 
said that the original protocol did not con- 


‘tain any reference to the revision of the 


treaties of 1841. It was true that there 
was no specific mention made of the point; 
but the expressions used respecting the 
maintenance of the Turkish empire in its 
integrity and making it a part of the ge- 
neral European balance of power directly 
pointed to the revision of the treaties. 
The protocol of the 9th of April contained 
the foundation of the future proceedings, 
and the note agreed to on the 8th of Au- 
gust, at Vienna, laid down in distinct terms 
what were afterwards termed ‘‘ the Four 
Points,’’ which, with the interpretation 
placed upon them, formed the subject of 
the papers placed upon the table. He 
much regretted the tone of the noble Earl's 
speech in reference to the disposition of 
Russia, and her good faith, in reference to 
her readiness to accept reasonable propo- 
sitions. He did not think such a speech 
would serve the cause of peace ; it would 
only serve the cause of war. Such an 
out-and-out defence of Russia must pro- 
duce a bad effect. After war had been 
declared terms were again offered by Tur- 
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key, through the intervention of the Wes- 
tern Powers, which, if accepted by Russia, 
would have put an end to the war. Look- 
ing back to the transactions the only doubt 
on his mind was whether, considering the 
great interests at stake, the allies were 
justified in advising Turkey to offer such 
terms. She demanded the evacuation of 
the Principalities, but she offered to renew 
the former treaties, and, by a formal de- 
claration to which all the Powers would be 
parties, to regulate the condition of her 
Christian subjects. Such an offer was 
most generous and liberal, and he was sur- 
prised that, while the noble Earl could 
dwell so much upon the mistakes of the 
English and French Governments, he had 
not a word of reprehension for the insolent 
conduct of Russia in reference to this pro- 
posal, which placed upon her the whole 
responsibility of the calamities of war. 
No written answer was vochsafed, but 
Count Orloff was sent to Vienna. He de- 
clared that the quarrel between Russia and 
Turkey was one which must be settled 
between themselves, and that Russia would 
not submit to any interference of the Wes- 
tern Powers ; if Turkey sent a diplomatist 
to the head-quarters of their army, or to 
St. Petersburg, they would give her what 
terms they pleased ; and it was generously 
added that if the Plenipotentiary went to 
the capital, the representatives of the 
Western Powers might give him what ad- 
vice they thought fit. The principle laid 
down in the imperious message of Count 
Orloff was one they were bound to resist 
if they thought they were entitled to in- 
terfere at all in the quarrel between Russia 
and Turkey, and prevent Russia from 
taking advantage of her superior power. 
The answer of the Powers was that Count 
Orloff’s proposition was inadmissible, and 
could not be listened to. Russia took no 
notice of the protocol of the 9th of April 
till after the failure of the siege of Silis- 
tria. She then sent a message to the 
effect that she was ready to assent to the 
protocol—not from any conciliatory spirit, 
but because of a great military disaster ; 
but even then her agreement was not bond 
Jide ; she omitted all mention of the most 
essential article—the revision of the trea- 
ties of 1841, with a view to the attaching 
Turkey more closely to the system of Eu- 
ropean equilibrium. At the moment Aus- 
tria was about to juin more closely with 
the Western Powers to compel the evacua- 
tion of the Principalities, Russia imme- 
diately informed her that she was about to 
do so, but solely from strategic reasons ; 
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and it was only just to Austria to say that 
she did not a'low that event to influence 
her conduct towards the allies. After the 
note of the 8th of August, Count Nessel- 
rode wrote a scolding note to her for hav- 
ing signed it. It was only after the battle 
of Inkerman that Russia intimated her 
acceptance not alone of the protocol of the 
9th of April, but of the “ Four Points” 
contained in the note of the 8th of August. 
In every step Russia had been driven by 
hard necessity. She made every conces- 
sion, not from any conciliatory spirit, but 
from the pressure arising from the hard 
necessity of war. He reminded the House 
of these facts, because it was most impor- 
tant to remove the impression that Eng- 
land had advanced her terms. Long be- 
fore the declaration of war the allies were 
in possession of the Black Sea, and they, 
therefore, had a right to lay down condi- 
tions in reference to those waters. Since 
then they had not advanced one step in 
the conditions they had originally thought 
necessary for the peace of Europe. It 
was important that the country should 
know that by the force of their arms and 
the effects of their combination, they had 
extorted very great concessions. The 
question, however, was whether the con- 
cessions made up to the present moment 
were sufficient, and it should be clearly 
understood that these concessions were not 
the result of any conciliatory spirit. A 
great deal had been said of the principle 
of limitation ; that principle was opposed 
by three parties ; first, Her Majesty’s Op- 
position, who of course opposed anything 
proposed by Government; next, by the 
extreme war party, who looked for great 
changes and a war of nationalities ; and, 
lastly, by the small party that considered 
any such limitation unjust to Russia. The 
noble Earl told them that it was an insult 
to Russia; but they did not propose to 
limit the whole naval power of Russia. 
They saw the Euxine was a sea of such a 
peculiar character that Russia might fairly 
be asked to give up a fleet which could be 
of no use for the purposes of defence, and 
the very existence of which implied pur- 
poses of aggression against Turkey. He 
thought that the practical effects of limit- 
ation had been somewhat underrated. Al- 
though a large body of troops could be 
moved by merchant ships and thrown upen 
the coast of Turkey, an armed force was 
necessary for their protection, and the 
knowledge that a strong naval force would 
speedily be at hand to oppose them would 
be a great impediment to any such move- 
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ment. It had been argued that the limit- 
ation which was required implied a distrust 
in the good faith of Russia; but the ad- 
vantage of limiting her power in the Black 
Sea was that in case of future aggressive 
designs on her part she would have to start 
from a lower point of preparation, and 
consequently would give a longer intima- 
tion of her intentions. He was himself an 
earnest supporter of the cause of peace 
when peace could be obtained not only 
with honour, but when we had gained the 
objects for which war was commenced ; 
but he could not agree with the noble Earl 
that the present offers of Russia held out 
to France and England those sufficient 
guarantees which we had a right to ex- 
ect. 

Lorp LYTTELTON entertained opi- 
nions generally in accordance with those of 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey), but he felt they 
were the opinions of a minority in that 
House, and were unpopular out of doors. 
Those circumstances, however, rendered it 
incumbent on those who did agree with the 
terms of the noble Earl’s Motion to give 
him their support. He did agree with the 
terms of the Motion, but it was not neces- 
sary to agree in all the views expressed by 
the noble Earl that evening. He did not 
think it quite fair in the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State to blame his noble 
Friend for bringing forward this Motion 
while the war was pending ; for, if that 
objection were to prevail, it would prevent 
the discussion of all questions relating to 
the war so long as it lasted. Those who 
thought the invasion of the Principalities 
was a gross infraction of the public law of 
Europe, and as such justified the com- 
mencement of the war, had no such pre- 
text now, as Russia had retired to her own 
territories, and he thought the present 
war, besides securing the great objects for 
which we had commenced it, had given a 
most valuable lesson to other nations, that 
the power of a nation for defence was in- 
finitely greater than its power for aggres- 
sion. After the campain on the Danube 
he could not imagine any danger to Cor- 
stantinople. With respect to the chief 
point in dispute, he considered that the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea 
had been given up by that Power. He 
could not say that the propositions of Rus- 
sia were wholly satisfactory, because he 
thought it utterly impossible to expect 
satisfactory relations between Turkey and 
Russia. It was the old story of the iron 


pot and the earthen one—the weaker ves- 
sel must be crushed by the stronger ; the 
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energetic and powerful nation must assert 
an ascendancy over one that was feeble, 
decayed, and corrupt. We had here a 
strong nation by the side of a weak one, 
between whom perfectly satisfactory rela- 
tions could not be expected to exist. But 
the question was the most practicable solu- 
tion to be found for the difficulty. Agree- 
ing, as he did, with the terms of the 
Resolution, he should vote with the noble 
Earl if he divided the House, which, how- 
ever, he trusted the noble Earl would not 
do, considering the position in which the 
tellers would probably be placed. 

Tue Bisuor or OXFORD said, he held 
it to be the duty of every man, in whatever 
station he might be placed, to use all the 
talents and opportunities God had given him 
to promote peace upon earth, and more es- 
pecially were the Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House bound to use the power given 
to them in that direction. He felt, also, 
that the appeal which had been made by 
the noble Earl ought to meet with some 
answer from those benches to which he 
himself belonged before their Lordships 
proceeded to a division. He could not, for 
one, vote for the Address which the noble 
Earl proposed. He could not vote for it, 
because he did not believe that the adop- 
tion of the Address by that House would 
tend to the promotion of that object which 
he knew to be so dear to the heart of the 
noble Earl. If the Address had been of 
a different character—if, while expressing 
his regret at the apparently unfavourable 
termination of the recent conferences, the 
noble Earl had expressed to Her Majesty 
his belief that from those conferences 
there might even yet be drawn that great 
blessing, peace to the world—he would 
have felt it his duty to support it. But 
the Address proposed went much beyond 
that, and the speech of the noble Earl, 
in which he appeared to throw the whole 
blame on England and her ally, and not 
upon Russia, went still further than the 
Address. _ He believed, as doubtless all 
their Lordships believed, that war was, 
under certain circumstances, not only ab- 
solutely justifiable, but a duty on the part 
of a nation; or, as it had been expressed 
by an eminent authority, war was an ap- 
peal to the tribunal of God in those cases 
where there was no superior power on 
earth which could give a decision thereon. 
But when a nation was about to enter into 
a war, it should stop and carefully exa- 
mine whether the war into which it was 
entering was for a cause which could be 
made the subject of an appeal to the tri- 
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bunal of God for that decision which no! 
other tribunal could give. He believed that | 
for a war to be justifiable in its origin and | 
in its conduct it must be capable of being | 
resolved into a war of self-defence. It} 
might be that a nation seeing an attack 
coming upon it forestalled that attack, in 
order to prevent the evil that otherwise 
might come. But when a war which had 
been rightly begun was long continued, 
another point arose which every Christian 
nation should carefully examine. They 
should ask themselves whether they had 
been led on by the progress of the war to 
change their views on any essential point 
which concerued its original justification ? 
Believing that this war in its origin had 
been just—that it had been undertaken to 
defend the liberties of Europe against the 
tyranny of a domineering potentate—be- 
lieving that it had been undertaken by our 
Government with a righteous purpose, and 
most reluctantly, and that the Government 
had even, through their unwillingness to 
plunge the nation into the horrors of war, 
encountered much obloquy, he thought the 
practical question was, whether we had 
now reached such a point in the war that 
we might hope to close it in the spirit of 
justice and rectitude, as well as with due 
regard to our national dignity. Agreeing, 
as he did in much that had been said to 
night by Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he was bound to say that, after 
the best study he had been able to give to 
the papers and protocols, he did think that 
there was an unnecessary strain placed 
upon the acceptance by Russia of the 
third of the propositions under discussion, 
and he did believe that they were in danger 
of being led on from a just and a righteous 
into an unrighteous and unjustifiable war. 
We seemed now to be continuing the war 
with no precise or settled purpose, but with 
the notion of obtaining some great and 
striking military success, such as would 
draw, as it had been expressed, the teeth 
of Russia. He thought it desirable that 
the people of England should fully under- 
stand how great had been the success of 
our arms during the campaign, and how 
material had been the concessions made 
by Russia. He believed that from the 
first Her Majesty’s Government had been 
really anxious to preserve the peace of 
Europe by any means compatible with 
the national honour. In February, 1854, 
Russia demanded that any negotiation for 
peace should take place, not at Vienna, 
but at some neutral point—which, with 
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plained to be St. Petersburg, or the 
head-quarters of the Russian army; and, 
further, that such negotiation should be 
between Russia and Turkey alone. These 
points had, however, already been con- 
ceeded by Russia, The Russian Govern- 
ment further demanded a confirmation of 
all the old treaties—but they were now 
content that those treaties should be swept 
away; and whereas at the commencement 
of the war Russia required that the pro- 
tectorate of the Christians in the Turkish 
empire should be committed to her alone, 
she was now willing that it should be 
committed to the great Powers of Europe. 
He contended, then, that all the main ob- 
jects for which this country had engaged 
in war had already been gained. The 
Principalities had been evacuated; ar- 
rangements had been made for a Euro- 
pean guarantee to secure their future im- 
munity from Russian invasion; and it was 
agreed that those treaties should be swept 
away which had afforded a continual ex- 
euse to Russia to interfere in Turkish 
affairs, and by degrees to annex great 
Turkish provinces to her own dominions. 
The question upon which our negotiations 
had failed was that of limitation, and he 
thought the noble Earl (Earl Grey) had 
made a very strong point in quoting a 
high authority to show that to require any 
Sovereign State to limit the number of its 
ships of war was an indignity to which it 
could not be expected to submit. He (the 
Bishop of Oxford) thought such a limita- 
tion would afford but slight protection to 
Turkey, because it might very easily be 
evaded. They all knew that in the great 
shipbuilding yards of Russia many large 
vessels might be kept on the stocks in 
readiness to be launched at any moment. 
He should regret that any language should 
be used in that House which would make 
it difficult for Ministers to carry on these 
conferences and communications, so that 
they might endeavour to vary the terms 
of their requirements to meet the only re- 
maining point, and thus give peace again 
to Europe. No peace could be lasting or 
secure with a great nation, which inflicted 
upon it, even though its humiliation for 
a time should be ever so complete, terms 
which it felt to be unworthy of its inherent 
greatness. It might be said that that was 
holding Russian language, but it was the 
language that was held by no less a man 
than the Duke of Wellington himself at 
the termination of the last French war. 
When the question was discussed of ob- 
taining a security for Europe against 
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the awakening and insatiable ambition of] and he prayed their Lordships to allow no 
France, he observed that if large ces-| language to pass unrebuked within their 
sions were required the operations of war| walls which would make a just and ho- 
might be considered as only deferred until | nourable peace more difficult of England’s 
France should find a suitable opportunity | attainment. 

of endeavouring to regain what she had| Tue Dcx—E or NEWCASTLE: My 
lost. He (the Bishop of Oxford) was far | Lords, I should not have risen to address 
from wishing to sce the British nation quit | your Lordships at all this evening if I 
any war in a dishonourable manner, or | thought it likely that it would be left to 
without the successes merited by its arms; | your Lordships to signify your opinions by 
and therefore he regretted the depreciating | your votes; but I rather apprehend that 
language which had sometimes been used | the appeal made to my noble Friend not 
with regard to the results of the campaign, | to divide the House is about to be attended 
because it tended to render the attainment | to, and I am, therefore, desirous of stat- 
of peace more difficult, consistently with | ing the views which I entertain upon the 
the honour of England. There was dan-| Resolutions which have been brought be- 
ger in @ great country like England mak-| fore the House. I must say, my Lords, 
ing peace under equivocal eireumstances. | that I have listened to much of what has 
Much of the power of England, throughout passed this evening with very sincere pain. 
the Continent and in the East, depended , When I saw the notice given by the noble 
upon the prestige of her name, and un-| Earl some ten days ago I apprehended 
doubtedly, as an Englishman, he could not | that some little mischief might arise from 
desire to see her quit the war in a manner the diseussion of the questions which the 
that would lead to any abatement of her | noble Earl was about to raise; but I must 
power ; but he thought, after the substan- | say that those anticipations of evil have 
tial gain which had resulted from the cam- | _ been considerably augmented by the speech 
paign, and after the courage which the which has fallen from my noble Friend 
British armies had displayed, they might this evening, Throughout that speech my 
make peace now with perfect safety, if noble Friend so greatly extenuated—I may 
proper guards could be provided against a say defended—every act of our enemy, 
renewal of the ambitious aggressions of and pressed so heavily upon every act of 
Russia. The courage exhibited by our ourselves, that I am afraid the result can- 
troops at the Alma and at Inkerman had _ not be otherwise than to a great extent to 
raised rather than lessened the character irritate the people of this country, and to 
of England with respect to the strength of lower us in the estimation both of our 
her military array and the might of her allies and of our enemy. In expressing 
soldiery; and he need scarcely remind their , these opinions with reference to the speech 
Lordships that the Russian navy had been | of my noble Friend, I beg to assure him 
swept from the sea, and if it had not been that I am addressing the House most 
defeated it was only because it had shrunk | , Seriously in the interests of peace, and in 
from encountering the fleets of the allies.| my conscience I believe that the speech 
He therefore felt deep regret that language addressed to your Lordships by my noble 
should have been used by any one which Friend is far better calculated to post- 
might throw difficulties in the way of those | | pone the conclusion of peace, which all so 
who were intrusted with the conduct of de- heartily desire, than any of the declama- 
licate negotiations, and might prevent a tions of the most violent friends of war. 
safe and honourable peace from being se- | I cannot but apprehend that the speech of 
cured to Europe. He would remind their | _my noble Friend, followed by such Reso- 
Lordships that, great as was our power as_ lutions as thuse which he has proposed, 
a nation, brave as were our soldiers, un-| must, in the first place, have the effect of 
equalled as were our fleets, it was only for _ encouraging Russia to persevere in all her 
Him who was higher than the highest to efforts and demands, and it may also even 
breathe upon us, and our power would fade induce her to withdraw the concessions she 
away beneath that blast. He entertained has already expressed her entire willingness 
not the slightest doubt that France and| to make. And if this is likely to be the 
England, so far as mere human might was | effect on our enemy, what is likely to be 
concerned, could utterly overcome those | the effect on our friends? What is the 
who were set against them ; but, although | present condition of Germany? Germany 
he entertained such confidence, he knew | is divided upon the question, but we have 
that there was One who disposed the events | nevertheless many friends of our cause in 





of nations as well as the affairs of men; | the States of Germany. Then, is not a 
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debate like this, and such sentiments as 
those which have been expressed, not by 
an inexperienced Peer, but by one who 
has occupied a high position in administer- 
ing the affairs of the country, and one who 
bears a great and historic name, calculated 
to paralyze Germany, to turn those friendly 
to us against us, and to induce those un- 
friendly to us to persevere in their hostility ? 
Is it not highly probable that many of the 
people of France may look with alarm at 
the discussions which have taken place? 
Is it not likely that the people of France 
may say, ‘‘ If we are to be pushed forward 
in this alliance, what security have we, 
with a free constitutional Government in 
England, that she may not desert us in a 
short time?’” And are not the people of 
France likely to be deterred by that con- 
sideration from a continuance in that firm 
and fixed alliance which has been so cordial 
hitherto? My noble Friend has spoken of 
a war-cry having been instigated in this 
country; but I must say that if you put 
forward language so friendly to the actions 
and conduct of our enemy as that held by 
my noble Friend, you are much more likely 
to instigate a war-cry than by any course 
you could possibly take, and you are likely 
to raise a feeling in the country which may 
prevent any Government—even a Govern- 
ment as friendly to peace as the present 
Government must be, unless they have 
departed from the sentiments which I al- 
ways heard them express when I had the 
honour of a seat with them—from con- 
eluding peace. I do not think, however, 
that there has been a war-cry in the spirit 
in which my noble Friend has stated. 
There has been no vain love of military 
glory—no desire on the part of the people 
of this country to see a sanguinary con- 
flict for the mere sake of hearing the firing 
of cannon and the proclaiming of a great 
victory in the park; but, on the contrary, 
I am convinced that the spirit of the coun- 
try. goes only to the belief that we have 
not yet attained those great objects for 
which alone we entered upon the contest. 
My Lords, if I listened with pain to the 
speech of my noble Friend, I must say 
that I also viewed with regret the Resolu- 
tions which my noble Friend ealls upon 
this House to affirm. He calls upon us to 
say that the proposals made by Russia 
were such as ought to have been accepted. 
[Earl Grey made an observation.] Per- 
haps I had better read the Resolution. It 
calls upon us to ‘‘ express an opinion that 
the proposals of Russia were such as to 
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afford a fair prospect of concluding a 
peace, by which all the original objects of 
the war might have been gained, and by 
which Her Majesty and Her allies might 
have obtained all the advantages which 
can reasonably be demanded from Russia.”’ 
Now, it is impossible for us to take into 
account the rumours which we have heard 
of Russia having been disposed to concede 
something more, I confess that I, for one, 
cannot agree that the proposal made by 
Russia—the counter-proposition made upon 
the third point—gives us any such assur- 
ance. We have heard a great deal of dis- 
cussion with regard to the limitation of 
the power of Russia in the Black Sea. I 
confess that I cannot see that that limita- 
tion would be any such great indignity 
that it would be inconsistent with her 
honour to accept it. In fact, we are not 
obliged to look upon the proposition in any 
such point of view; for the limitation of 
the power of Russia in the Black Sea was 
one of the Four Points accepted and adopt- 
ed in principle by Russia herself; and it 
was simply the mode of carrying out that 
principle which she refused to adopt. It 
has been said that the counter-proposition 
of Russia would have given us the object 
we have at heart; but I frankly confess 
that I cannot for the life of me see either 
that it would be an equivalent, or that it 
would offer any security at all for the in- 
dependence of Turkey. It appears to me 
that the counter-proposition of Russia is 
really one entirely for her own advantage. 
Putting on one side the question of limi- 
tation, what is it she proposes? It is 
simply this—that, as regards the whole 
question of the Black Sea, we are to re- 
turn to the status quo ante bellum, with 
this simple exception, that Turkey is not 
to wait for a declaration of war, but is to 
be at liberty at any time she pleases to 
eall in the assistance of the Western 
Powers, and, in point of fact, to open the 
Straits. But Turkey might some day 
‘call those spirits from the vasty deep” 
when there would be no one to answer her, 
My noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has already observed that if the 
proposition of Russia were agreed to it 
would impose upon the Western Powers 
the necessity of maintaining a very large 
fleet in the Mediterranean for the purpose 
of watching the safety of Turkey. You 
would be in a perpetual state of semi-war, 
and I appeal to any noble Earl whether 
the experience of the last half-century 
does not tell us that if this state of semi- 
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war were for one moment departed from | only one, by whom the Motion would have 
the inevitable consequence would be that, received support upon a division. Though 
we should have to incur again the heavy , not desiring to fetter the judgment of the 
expenses to which we have been put in noble Earl, and thinking that, considering 
the prosecution of the present war. Di- what his own views are, he probably ex- 
rectly peace was concluded the House of ercises a sound discretion in abstaining 
Commons and the people of the country from a division, I must say I think that if 
would call for a diminution in the expen- he wished to place his own opinions and 
diture; in a short time we should only | the opinions of the Peers of England fully 
have three or four vessels of war in the and fairly before the country and before 
Mediterranean ; those vessels would pro- the world, he either ought not not to have 
bably be locked up for months in the har- | brought forward a Motion of this kind, at 
bour of Valetta, and then where would be this time, or he ought not to have made 
the security of Turkey? My Lords, I that Motion nugatory by resolving to with- 
think when this nation is embarked in war, ‘draw it. Without wishing to imply any- 
it is your bounden duty to yourselves, to, thing disrespectful to the noble Earl, I 
your country, but, above all, to posterity, | would say that, if we have the poison of his 
not to allow that war to close in such a! arguments we ought, at all events, to have 
manner as that you will be exposed at an the comfort of the antidote which a divi- 
early day to its renewal, at a time, too, sion would have afforded. I desire that 
when you may not be able so well to thwart there should be no mistake as regards the 
these endeavours, as I sincerely hope you opinion of this House. If the noble Earl 
may now be enabled to do. As I before disputes the fact I challenge him to dis- 
said, I never addressed this House with prove it; but 1 venture to say that, if the 
more pain than I have done upon this Peers of England divide on this question 
occasion ; and, if even there is not a divi- | there will not be a dozen—I will even say 
sion, I must still say emphatically ‘‘ No”’ | there will not be half-a-dozen—out of the 
to the Resolution. | 450 Members of your Lordships’ House who 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, _ would not give a negative to the proposition 
little as 1 wished to intrude upon your now before us. Then, again, I confess I 
Lordships any observations of mine upon regret the manner in which this discussion 
this occasion, my disinclination to do so has been brought on. I could have desired 
has been materially increased, and the that Her Majesty’s Ministers had taken a 
inutility of doing so is more plainly demon- | course more in accordance with usual prac- 
strated, after the speech of the noble tice, and thatthe negotiations having closed, 
Duke, in which there is not one single syl-| and my noble Friend having admitted to 
lable from which I can dissent, or which us that for all substantive purposes they 
does not entirely express the views and were closed, and that that was the vindica- 
opinions with which I regard the unfortu- tion of the Government for laying upon the 
nate Motion of the noble Earl opposite. 1 table the result of these negotiations—I 
call it by this term, because I think it is say, that being the case, 1 cannot but 
most unfortunate that a proposition like lament that Her Majesty’s Ministers did 
that which is now before us and accom- not express to the House, as they might 
panied by a speech involving such princi- have done, their regret that these negotia- 
ples, made with such ability, and exhibit- tions had not led to a favourable issue, 
ing, upon the part of a noble Lord of such and invite Parliament to give an assurance 
influence and such station, opinions so un- —which I am certain they would have been 
favourable to his own country, so en- | ready to give—of their cordial and con- 
couraging to the aspirations of Russia, | tinued support in the vigorous prosecution 
should have been brought forward in this of the war. The right rev. Prelate, who 
House, more especially as this speech, does not, indeed, altogether concur with 
while it is utterly at variance with the the noble Earl in all he has put forward, 
opinions of the people of this country, no stated that, had the noble Earl proposed 
doubt, will go forth to Europe and to the a different kind of Resolution, he would 
world ; and more especially, too, as it ap- have supported it. My Lords, so should I; 
pears to have been supported, at all events but that depends upon what difference was 
by one noble Lord in this House, and that made in it. Though 1 come nearer to the 
it will not be known to Europe and to the right rev. Prelate than to the noble Earl, 
world that in all probability, that noble I certainly could not support a Resolution 
Lord would have been the one, if not the which should bear upon the face of it an 
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opinion that further conferences at Vienna, 
in the present state of matters, would lead 
to peace. I own that I have no such hope, 
and desiring, as | do, a just and honour- 
able peace as much as any man can do, 
and agreeing with the noble Duke in his 
statement as to what the feelings of the 
country are on this point, and that there 
exists an anxious and earnest desire to ob- 
tain, if it can be obtained, an honourable 
peace, yet that the country is sternly re- 
solved to carry on the war with vigour 
until that kind of peace is obtained—I say 
my regret rather is, that the propositions 
made were such as, even if accepted by 
Russia, would not have given us all the 
security which we ought to have. It is 
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idle, I think, to look back, as the noble | 
Earl did, into what might have been done ' 


and what was done two years ago, and 
how far we might have averted the war at 
the period of Prince Menchikoff’s mission 
to Constantinople ; although I must be 
permitted to say, en passant, that my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, giving, as he did, a very 
admirable answer to the noble Earl, ap- 
pears to me to furnish the strongest case 
I have ever heard against the Government 
of which he was then a Member, for not 
having taken at that time a more decided 


and more strenuous course in resisting the | 


aggressive attitude assumed by Russia. 
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checked the aggressions of Russia, and 
have placed us in a much more favourable 
position than we are now in. My noble 
Friend talks about Russia not having un- 
veiled her designs, and of having given 
no outward signs of that violent ambition 
by which she is devoured. But the fact 
is, that at that time the British Govern- 
ment knew perfectly well what the designs 
of Russia were. Russia wished, indeed, 
to be on friendly terms with England, and 
with that view put forward certain discre- 
ditable proposals; but the Government 
knew perfectly well what the ulterior ob- 
jects of Russia were, and from that mo- 
ment it became the duty of the Govern- 
ment to have taken up a firm stand, and 
to have shown, by unequivocal language 
and conduct, that the objects contemplated 
by Russia could not, at all events, be at- 
tained with the sanction of England. But 
it is useless now to refer to the past. The 
question at present is, what course ought 
England now to take to bring this war toa 
speedy, but above all, to an honourable and 
a satisfactory termination? I do not under- 
value the concessions which Russia has been 
compelled to make by the progress of our 
arms, and by the pressure upon her re- 
sources. I do not undervalue her with- 
drawal—if she has indeed withdrawn from 
them—from those claims she originally 


' at Vienna. 


I | made as to a protectorate over the Greek 


think the whole tendency of his arguments | subjects of the Porte, her assent to the 
showed that a more decisive position than | independence of the Governments of the 


was then taken up by Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment, and the placing before Russia the in- 
evitable consequence of persistance in the 
line of conduct she was pursuing would have 
afforded a much better chance of preserving 
peace than the reluctance displayed by the 
English Ministry to enter upon the war. 
I agree with the noble Earl who opened 
this discussion, that Russia did not desire 
war; that Russia was bent upon attaining 
her objects at all costs, but if possible 
without war; and the more she could gain 
bya stealthy march upon the integrity and 
independence of Turkey, the better she 
felt she would be prepared for war when it 
came, and the better placed she would be. 
Such a feeling as that, however, was to 
be met by a firm and uncompromising de- 
claration on our part that we understood 
the projects of Russia, and that if. she 
persevered in them she must do so with 
the certainty of having united against her 
the determined hostility of the two great 
nations of the West. I am persuaded that 
such a tone taken at that time would have 


| 








Moldavian and Wallachian Principalities ; 
nor do I undervalue her admission of the 
necessity of securing the free navigation 
of the Danube—though with regard to the 
latter point we must not talk as though it 
were a new concession, because, although 
in practice Russia did not concede it, yet, 
as far as treaty obligations go, as far as 
the bounden duty of Russia, pledged in 
the face of the rest of the world went, 
the freedom of the Danube was just as 
much secured by treaty as it will be when 
secured by any new treaty, if entered into. 
I say, my Lords, I neither undervalue 
those objects, nor do I pretend to say that 
they are incomplete in themselves ;—but 
the main object for which we entered into 
this war was to take a sufficient guarantee 
for the permanent independence and inte- 
grity of Turkey against the open aggres- 
sion or the secret wiles of Russia. My 
complaint with regard to the third point 
is, not that we asked too much, but that 
we asked too little. My Lords, in the 
course and progress of this war a material: 
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ehange has taken place in the demands | 
which were originally made, but that change | 
has been rendered necessary by the alter- | 
ation of the cireumstances under which | 
we are now placed. Terms and restric- | 


tions which we were willing to accept to 
avert war are quite insufficient now that 
we have once drawn the sword. When, as 
the noble Ear] has told us, we have lavished 


no less than 50,000,000/. of treasure, and | 
when the lives of 20,000 of our fellow- | 


countrymen have been sacrificed, it would 
be vain to expect us to accept those terms 
which we would have been willing to ac- 
cept before the war broke out. But, my 
Lords, a material alteration has taken 
place in the character of the war in which 
we are engaged since the original demands 
were made. It was entered into as a purely 
defensive war, but by the expedition to 
the Crimea it has assumed an aggressive 
eharacter. I have not to reproach myself 
with having taken any part in that change 
in the character and circumstances of the 
war. The war commenced as a purely 
defensive war, having for its cbject the 


defence of the independence and integrity | 
of Turkey, and the setting free of the| 


Danube, and this country might have been 
satisfied with accomplishing those objects 
if the war had retained that character; 
but as the character of the war has changed, 
conditions which we might at first have 
accepted cannot now be agreed to with 
honour, or even with safety. From the 
moment that you commenced an aggres- 
sive war—from the moment you gave 
effect to the declaration of the Govern- 
ment, and we became bound to put a stop 
to the preponderance of Russia, and to 
weaken and impair the power of that great 
country—from that time it was very use- 
less to talk about our propositions being 
humiliating or inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of Russia. You have entered upon 
the task of materially diminishing the 
power of Russia, and any condition which 
tends to that result must be humiliating, 
and may be insulting, to her dignity. You 
pledged yourselves when you entered the 
Crimea and sat down before Sebastopol, 
that you would destroy what the noble 
Lord the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs 
called a standing menace to Turkey, and 
of which he said that as long as it re- 
mained it was a mockery to talk of a safe 
and honourable peace; after that chal- 
lenge, and after the armies of two great 
nations have been occupied seven months, 
notwithstanding the most heroic exertions 
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and unparalled efforts of privates and offi- 
cers in the siege of that fortress, and as 
yet without success—after that declaration 
on the part of the Government to which I 
have referred, and to which the country is 
committed—I say that to withdraw from 
before that fortress baffled and defeated, 


at Vienna. 


|and to leave that standing menace to the 


independence and integrity of Turkey un- 
diminished in power, would be a humilia- 
tion to England and to her ally. Anx- 
ious, therefore, as I am for peace, and 
unwilling as I am to say a single word 
which may interfere with any attempt 


to secure that inestimable blessing, I say 


that I do not believe that any engage- 
ment which we could have entered into at 
the Conferences at Vienna, and which 
could have been accepted by Russia as 
being consistent with her dignity, would 
have afforded sufficient guarantees for the 
future, now that we have entered upon an 
aggressive war. We are not responsible 
for the aggressive character of the war, 
nor are we responsible for the conduct of 
it, or for the strategy which has been dis- 
played ; but we are responsible for this— 
that we have committed to a particular 
Ministry the power of exercising the func- 
tions of State, and we are responsible to 
the Sovereign and to the country that 
their efforts shall not be disgraced by an 
unworthy peace, whether we approve or 
disapprove the conduct of the war. I con- 
eur with the noble Earl that the proposal 
to limit the number of Russian ships of 
war in the Black Sea contains nothing dis- 
honourable to Russia, because it is founded 
upon the principle of a reciprocal limitation 
on the part of Turkey. The right rev. 
Prelate has slightly misunderstood what 
fell from my noble Friend on this subject. 
What my noble Friend said was, that it 
would have been no more humiliating to 
Russia to consent to a condition to reduce 
her naval power in the way proposed than 
it would be for England and France to 
enter into an arrangement to reduce their 
naval establishments in the Mediterranean. 
The acceptance of such a proposal would 
not have been more humiliating to Russia 
than the arrangement entered into by 
England at the close of the war with the 
United States, that not more than a cer- 
tain number of vessels should be kept on 
those lakes which lie between the territory 
of the two nations. I quite agree that any 
condition as to the limitation of the num- 
ber of Russian ships in the Black Sea 
might easily be avoided. I think it very 
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possible that vessels might be kept upon | 
the stocks in various stages of preparation, 


that ships might be built as merchantmen | 


which would be ready at any moment to 
take guns on board, and that the provision 
might be easily evaded ; and, therefore, I 
say that any such provision does not ap- 
pear to me to afford that security for the 
future which I think we ought to demand. 
The question, however, for your Lordships 
to consider is, not whether the proposals 


made to Russia were satisfactory, but whe- 


ther the Russian connter-proposals afforded 


a fair expectation of our obtaining from — 
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sense which I entertain of the horrors and 
‘calamities of war; but it is of no use 
/now to moralise as to those horrors and 
‘calamities. We are entered into war, and 
the question is, how shall we withdraw 
from that war, not only without discredit 
to our army, not only without dissatisfac- 
tion to our allies, not only without alienat- 
ing from us those who have been hitherto 
with us, but how we shall withdraw from 
it with the security of a reasonable pros- 
pect that we shall not within six months 
plunge into another war more angry in its 
character and more intense in its hostility 





ee 


| 








Russia the original objects of the war, and | than the present, from our having shown 
of obtaining all the advantages which we | too great an eagerness to arrive at 4 hasty 
have a reasonable right to expect from her. peace? I say, therefore, in the interest 
Now, my Lords, what were the advantages of peace, that this is no time for comment- 
which we were to obtain from the counter- ing upon how the war might have been 
proposition of Russia? Russia proposed | avoided ; our question is, in the interest of 
that her fleet should not be limited either | our common country, to determine what is 
in extent or number, but that she should to be done to obtain the great object of the 
have power to increase it to any conceivable | | war. In that sense I can hardly say that 
limit; but she was willing that Turkey I regret that the negotiations at Vienna 
should have the power to do away with have failed, because I was convinced that 
the principle of the mare clausum, and, in they must fail from the commencement. I 
case of danger or menace, that she might believe that if we are to have a secure and 
open the Straits, and summon the fleets | honourable peace we must conquer that 
of her allies to her assistance. Now, my! peace; and, if we are to conquer that 
Lords, observe that the Dardanelles are, by | peace, it must be by showing, in the teeth 
every principle of national law, the abso- | of such resolutions as those of the noble 
lute property of the Ottoman Porte, and Earl, or in the teeth of any resolutions 


| 


that Turkey has the abstract right of 
opening or closing those Straits as she 
pleases. It is true that, as regards other | 
countries, Turkey is bound by treaty to 
close the Straits, but quoad Russia there | 
exists no such obligation, because all 
treaties between Russia and Turkey are 


calculated to queneh the energy and to 
damp the courage of this country, that it 
is our fixed determination to go through 
that which we have entered upon, and not 
to depart from it until we have arrived at 
an honourable and satisfactory conclusion. 


Eart GRANVILLE rose to state a 


dissolved by the war; so that all Russia is | matter of fact, and not to prolong the de- 
willing to concede is that Turkey shall exer- | bate, which the remarkable unanimity that 
cise a right which belongs to her on every | had characterised the discussion rendered 
principle of international law. If there could | altogether unnecessary. Every Peer who 
be a proposition more ealculated than an- | had addressed the House had condemned 
other to embroil Russia and Turkey, to | ‘the course which his noble Friend had 
keep up a constant fear of insecurity, to | suggested ; and he must be allowed to con- 
impose on the guaranteeing powers the ne- | |gratulate the House that, although the 
cessity of keeping up forces without the speech of his noble Friend who had intro- 
hope of effecting the object for which the duced the Motion appeared to be of a sin- 
forces were maintained—if there could be | gularly irritating character, and singularly 
a proposition having for its object these re- | calculated to lead those who differed from 
sults, that was the proposition made by | “him to indulge in some exaggerations 
Russia, and which the noble Earl calls on | upon the other side, yet that, while the 
your Lordships to affirm. The noble Earl | tone had been firm, he had scarcely remem- 
seems to think that Austria views these | bered one sentence which had been uttered 
proposals with satisfaction, but I do not | which could fairly be charged with intem- 
think that any such inference can be drawn | peranee or irritability. The matter of - 
from the written expression of the opinion fact which he wished to state was, that, 
of Count Buol. I do not yield to the right | | whereas the noble Earl had supposed that 
tev. Prelate or to the noble Earl in the the Conferences at Vienna were elosed for 
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any practical purpose, not only was that | carry these heads of agreement into effect.’ 
not the case, but at this very moment pro-|I contended that on the two first heads 
posals had been received from Austria, ac- | Russia had acceded to all you had asked, 

companied with subsequent modifications, | that on the first part of the third head she 
which were at present under the conside- | had also come to an understanding with 
ration of the two Governments of France | | you, and that on the second part of this 
and England. There was very little chance head, what she proposed was better for 
— indeed he might say there was no chance | your own purpose than that for which you 
—of a favourable conclusion. He thanked | asked, and that the condition on which 





the noble Earl opposite for the really use- 
ful speech—useful to the national cause— 
which he had just made, and he trusted 
that his noble Friend (Earl Grey) would 
yield to his appeal to divide upon the pre- 
sent question. 

Eart GREY, in reply: *—My Lords: 
I can assure your Lordships that I am 
not going to commit what I am sensible 
would at this hour be the great impro- 
priety, of availing myself of my right of 
reply, in order to answer the various ob- 
jeetions which have been made to the 
Address I have moved, and to the argu- 
ments by which I supported it; but some 
imputations have been cast upon me of so 
serious a character that I cennot pass 
them by without notice. These imputa- 
tions were made in the first instance by 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for foreign affairs, and were repeated by 
the noble Duke below me (the Duke of 
Newcastle), and by the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Derby). My noble Friend 
accused me of having served the cause of 
Russia by my speech; of being the eulo- 
gist of the late Emperor ; of having praised 
the moderation and forbearance of Russia ; 
and of having gone so far as to say, that 
the Four Points presented to her as the 
basis on which the allies were prepared to 
treat for peace, were humiliating to her, 
and ought not to have been required from 
her. Now, my Lords, all these statements 
as to what I said in submitting my Motion 
to yon are entirely erroneous. I will take 
the last first. So far from having objected 
to the ‘‘ Four Points,” as they are called, 
I said expressly, that although all the 
matters in dispute before the breaking out 
of the war had been long ago decided in 
your favour, yet I was aware that you had 


declared, as you were entitled to do, that | 


after the war had begun, you would no 
longer be content with the same terms with | 


which you would have been satisfied before | 


hostilities had been commenced. My ar- 
gument was not that the ‘ Four Points” 

were objectionable (for I think that they 
afford a fair basis for peace) but that Rus- 


sia had fairly met you in the endeavour to 
J 


Earl Granville 





you insisted, and the refusal of which you 
made the ground for breaking off the ne- 
gotiation, was one which would have been 
perfectly worthless if you had obtained it, 
while it was justly regarded as objection- 
able by Russia. 

Then, with regard to my alleged praise 
of Russia for moderation and forbearance, 
I beg to remind my noble Friend that I 
never used the words at all except when 
I recalled to your Lordships’ recollection 
the fact, that in the original dispute with 
respect to the Holy Places, it stands re- 
corded in the papers on our table, as my 
noble Friend’s own opinion, that Russia 
was in the right and France and Turkey 
in the wrong, and that for some time Rus- 
sia had acted with moderation and for- 
bearance. I quoted this as the opinion, 
which it undoubtedly was, of my noble 
Friend and of the Government. 

It is equally incorrect to represent me 
as the unqualified eulogist of the late Em- 
peror Nicholas, and as having asserted 
that Russia had been in the right through- 
out. What I did say was that the late 
Emperor, though he had great faults, had 
also some great qualities; that his faults 
were not the faults of fraud and falsehood, 
and that he did not deserve the unmea- 
sured vituperation of which he has been 
the object. I said that the original cause 
of the war between this country and Rus- 
sia arose from a misunderstanding between 
the two Governments as to their mutual 
intentions, for which our own Government 
was at least as much to blame as that 
of Russia: but so far was I from assert- 
ing that Russia had been in the right 
throughout, that I expressly said, in speak- 
ing of the occupation of the Principalities, 


\that it was an act of aggression which 


it was impossible to defend, by which 
Russia put herself entirely in the wrong, 
though up to that time she had been, if 
not altogether in the right, at all events, 
/much more so than her antagonist. My 
argument did not lead me ‘to refer to 
what took place afterwards, but I have no 
hesitation in avowing my opinion, that in 
the various transactions that’ intervened 
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between the occupation of the Principalities 
and our declaration of war, Russia was for 
the most part greatly to blame, and espe- 
cially so in her rejection of the terms pro- 
posed in December, 1853, to which my 
noble Friend the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) has referred. The view which I 
took of the case was, that owing to the 
undecided line of policy pursued by our 
Government, the Emperor Nicholas was 
drawn on to commit himself to enforce a 
demand, which was not originally an un- 
reasonable one, by means of a very objec- 
tionable kind, so that before he was aware 
that we should support Turkey in her 
refusal, he had gone too far to retreat 
without what he considered a sacrifice of 
dignity, to which, with his proud nature, 
and in the position he held, it was not 
wonderful that he could not make up his 
mind to submit. Hence I intended to 
argue, that although the aggression com- 
mitted upon Turkey by the occupation of 
the Principalities was one which she was 
entitled to resist; still, when the cireum- 
stances whieh led to this step were con- 
sidered, the conduct of Russia did not 
deserve to be described in the exaggerated 
language that has been applied to it, and 
that has created the spirit of animosity 
against her now generally displayed. 

As to the service which it is said that 
my speech will do to the cause of Russia, 
I would remind your Lordships that this is 
merely what has been said of every man 
who has at any time ventured to lift up his 
voice against a popular war. It was said 
of the opponents of the American war; 
and, again, of the opponents of the revo- 
lutionary war with France. It may be ad- 
mitted that some inconvenience does arise 
when the country is engaged in war, from 
the arguments of those who oppose it, but 
far more inconvenience—or rather a most 
formidable evil—would arise in a free coun- 
try, from attempting to restrain those who 
disapprove of war, from expressing their 
opinion. Your Lordships cannot fail to 
perceive that it is possible, at least, that a 
war, though popular, may yet be unjust or 
impolitic ; but there would be no means of 
preventing or putting a stop to such a war 
if those who condenin it are to be silenced 
on the ground that their arguments may 
help the enemy. If this principle were to 
be established it would be better, as re- 
gards its foreign relations, for a nation 
to be under a despotism than under a free 
government. A despot, before he plunges 
into war, or rejects overtures for peace, 
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will generally listen to what his counsellors 
may have to say in favour of peace, and 
will not, therefore, decide for war without 
knowing the arguments against it. But, 
in a free country, public opinion is the 
ultimate governing power which decides, 
in the last resort, the great question of 
peace or war; and how is the public to 
have the means of forming a sound opi- 
nion, and of coming to a just decision on 
this most momentous question, if you are 
to silence all those who would endeavour 
to show by argument the injustice or im- 
policy of engaging or persevering in war, 
while free conrse is given to those who 
flatter the passions of the people, and 
court their favour, by defaming and vilify- 
ing any nation with which we may have a 
controversy ? The noble Duke below me 
(the Duke of Newcastle), while he joined 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State, 
in condemning the course I have taken, on 
the ground of its being serviceable to 
Russia, added, as an additional objection 
to it, that he feared it would irritate the 
people of this country and thus make them 
still more averse to peace. My Lords, I 
do not think so meanly of my countrymen, 
as it would appear that the noble Duke 
does from his expressing this opinion. I 
have no doubt that the speech I have made 
this evening will give great offence. Nei- 
ther individuals nor nations, in general, 
like to be told that they have been in the 
wrong; but I have such confidence in the 
right-mindedness of the people of Eng- 
land, that I do not doubt that in spite 
of the offence I may have given, they will 
allow their due weight in the end, to what- 
ever truth and justice there may be in the 
arguments I have used. 

My Lords, I have only further to say, in 
answer to the advice of the noble Earl 
opposite, that I should call for a division, 
that I shall act upon the old maxim that it 
is dangerous to take advice from an enemy, 
and that I much prefer following the ad- 
vice not to ask your Jwrdships to divide, 
which was given to me by my noble Friend 
(Lord Lyttelton), who must, I fear, be con- 
sidered as the only one of your Lordships 
who has supported me in this debate, 
since, if I rightly understood my right 
rev. Friend who spoke a short time ago 
(the Bishop of Oxford), he does not intend 
to give me his vote, though all his argu-- 
ments seemed to me to be in favour of my 
Motion. I am the less inclined to put 
your Lordships to the trouble of a division, 
because I know that more than one of the 
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very limited number of those who are in- 
clined to vote with me are unavoidably 
absent. 
On Question, Resolved in the Negative. 
House adjourned to Monday, the 4th of | 
June next. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION—QUESTION. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked | 
the Secretary of the Treasury whether | 
any arrangements will be made for the 
purpose of facilitating the obtaining of | 
passports to Paris during the Exhibi- | 
tion ? 

Mr. WILSON said, the question of | 
passports to Paris during the Exhibition, ' 
had been brought under the notice of the | 
Treasury by the Foreign Office some few | 
weeks ago, and an arrangement had been | 
made whereby passports would be issued | 
free to workmen and artisans of the United | 
Kingdom, for the purpose of visiting Paris, 
and which would be good for one month 
from the time of their being issued. Ar- 
rangements had also been made for the 
purpose of enabling workmen to apply to 
the Foreign Office for their passports, and | 
he believed they would require to have the 
recommendation of the mayors of the towns 
in which they lived, or, if they resided in 
London, the recommendation of the Lord 
Mayor or the Metropolitan Commissioner 
of Police. In country places, where there 
was no mayor, that authority would re- 
quire to be given by the Superintendent 
Registrar of each district in England and 
Wales. 


| 


MR, PHINN’S APPOINTMENT AT THE 
ADMIRALTY. ‘ 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE inquired 
whether it was true that Mr. Phinn, the 
Member for Bath, had been appointed to 
the office of Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Admiralty ? 

Mr. WILSON said, he believed so. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE then mov- 
ed, that a writ be issued for the election of 
a burgess to serve in Parliament for the 
City of Bath in the room of Mr, Phinn, 

Earl Grey 
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who had accepted an office under the 
Crown, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE.- 
QUER said, the office Mr. Phinn had ac- 
cepted was not an office under the Crown, 
but under the Admiralty, and his accept- 
ance did not, therefore, necessarily vacate 
his seat. He believed, however, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had already 
taken steps for that purpose. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman meant to say 
that Mr. Phinn had applied for the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds ¢ 

THe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, Mr. Phinn had applied for 
the office in question, and a grant had 
been made, but he could not say whether 
it had gone through all the official forms. 
There could be no doubt, however, that 
the office would be conferred upon Mr. 
Phinn, in order to allow him to vacate his 
seat. 

Str CHARLES WOOD stated that, in 
appointing Mr. Phinn to the office of As- 
sistant Secretary to the Board of Admi- 
ralty, he told him that, as the person hold- 
ing the post did not change with the Go- 
vernment, he must not again appear in his 
place in Parliament. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, therefore, need not be under any 
apprehension of Mr. Phinn recording his 
vote that evening. 

Sir FREDERIC THESIGER believ- 
ed that the hon. Baronct in making this 
Motion was actuated, not by a desire of 
preventing the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath attending in his place to-night 
and recording his vote, but because he 
believed that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had really vacated his seat. [‘* No.’’] 
He admitted that it was wrong to suppose 
that the acceptance of the office of As- 
sistant Secretary to the Board of Admi- 
ralty necessarily implied that Mr. Phinn 
could no longer hold his seat; but they 
had now learned from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that Mr. Phinn had accept- 
ed an office—the stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds—for the express purpose 
of enabling him to vacate his seat, al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman was not 
certain whether the grant had been finally 
completed or not. Now, he apprehended 
that it was not the making out the grant, 
but the acceptance of the office, which 
vacated the seat ; and that, therefore, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Petersfield 
was perfectly in order in the Motion he 
had made, 
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- Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he had ' and hence the motion he had submitted to 
had some experience as Chancellor of the | the House. Seeing, then, that Mr. Phinn 
Exchequer, and would therefore state that | had applied for the stewardship of the 
the mode of dealing with the Chiltern | Chiltern Hundreds, he hoped there would 
Hundreds was this:—If a person wished | be no objection to his proposition. 

to vacate his seat in Parliament, he ap-| THe CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
plied to the Chancellor of the Exchequer | QUER said, he would state exactly what 
for the stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- had occurred. He received that morning 
dreds, and it was in the discretion of the an application from Mr. Phinn for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give the office of the Chiltern Hundreds in order 
office or not as he pleased. If the appli- to enable him to vacate his seat in conse- 
cation was to be granted, the practice was quence of his appointment as Assistant 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Secretary to the Board of Admiralty, The 
write a letter to the applicant, stating that grant of an office under the Crown was 
he had conferred upon him the office in _ brought to him for signature, and he signed 
question—and it was the receipt of that it that morning; but he could not say 
letter that constituted the acceptance of whether the grant had already reached 
the office. He could not say whether that Mr. Phinn, and therefore could not answer 
form had been gone through in the present to the House for its actual acceptance. 
instance or not. He knew, however, that directions had been 

Sir FITZROY KELLY considered that given for its transmission to Mr. Phinn, 
it was entirely immaterial whether all the | and he believed it was the intention of the 
official forms had been gone through, or | | Secretary to the Treasury to move a writ 
whether the patent or grant had been for- | ‘before the House rose. 
mally completed. According to law, and; Mr. DISRAELI said, his experience as 
the invariable usage of that House, when- | Chancellor of the Exchequer was not so 
ever an office was granted under the Crown, long as he could have wished, but he had 
and the person had intimated his accept- the opportunity upon several occasions of 
ance of it, from that moment his seat was conferring offices under the Crown, and he 
vacant, and a writ was moved for as soon thought it ought to be endecstecd that 
as possible. Such appeared to him to be when an application was made and granted 
the position of the present case. | the office had been accepted. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said that) Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
having held the office of Chancellor of the withdrew his motion, as his object would 
Exchequer, he might be allowed to make | be attained by having the writ moved for 
a few remarks upon the point before the before the holidays. 

House. There could be no doubt that if | 

a man applied for an office, and the office CADETSHIPS—QUESTION, 

was given to him, or if a man was offered; Mr. H. A. BRUCE asked the Clerk of 
an office, and he accepted it, it was not the Ordnance whether the cadetships to 
necessary that he should go through all | be granted in July were to be disposed of 
the official forms in order to vacate his | _ by nomination, or whether any system will 
seat. But there must be two parties to | be adopted by which they will be rendered 
every transaction of this kind ; there must | attainable by young men of ability, unaided 
‘be an application on the one side, and a | by interest ? 

conferring of the office on the other ; and | Mr. MONSELL said that the system 
it was no proof that Mr. Phinn had vacated | which had prevailed for many years at 
his seat to say that he had applied for the | Woolwich with regard to the appointment 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, and | _ of cadets had been exeusively that of nomi- 
would probably get it. They must wait! nation. Within the last few days, how- 
until they had evidence before them that ever, upon the reconsideration of the civil 
the office had been conferred upou him, and departments of the army, he directed the 
that he had accepted it. | attention of the Secretary for War, in the 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE rose to ex- first place, to the necessity of appointing 
plain. It was only within the last few | a considerable number of additional cadets 
minutes that he had learned that Mr. Phinn at Woolwich; and, in the next place, the 
had accepted an office under the Board of expediency of altering the system by which 
Admiralty. When the fact was mentioned | they had hitherto been selected. It was 
to him he thought it would be a pity to, utterly impossible, the want being so 
have the writ suspended over the holidays, urgent, to make any permanent arrange- 
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ment for the appointment of cadets, but 
a plan had been adopted which, at all 
events, was a considerable improvement on 
the old system. The Secretary for War 
was about to address a letter to the heads 
of all the chief educational establishments 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, request- 
ing them to nominate a certain number of 
young gentlemen who were anxious to 
enter the royal artillery or engineers, and 
willing to undergo an examination at Wool- 
wich for that purpose. From the num- 
ber thus nominated the Secretary for War 
would select from 100 to 120 of the best 
qualified, and these again would be re- 
dueed to thirty-five, by a public examina- 
tion held at Woolwich. That examination 
would not be special or professional, but 
would be directed generally to ascertain 
the capacity and attainments of the young 
men; and he thought that in that way 
they would procure a largé number of well 
educated and efficient officers for Her Ma- 
jesty’s service. 


THE CRIMEAN MEDALS—QUESTION, 

Mr. A. STAFFORD asked what ar- 
rangements had been made for forwarding 
the Crimean medals to those wounded and 
invalided soldiers who were now at home 
with their friends on leave of absence ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
2,000 medals were now in the hands of 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, to be deliver- 
ed immediately to those soldiers at present 
in England on leave of absence from the 
Crimea, who had not been able to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony of the 18th instant. 
Those soldiers who had received medals on 
that day without clasps would immediately 
be furnished with certificates, by the pro- 
duction of which they would be able to ob- 
tain the clasps to which they were entitled. 
He might also take this opportunity of men- 
tioning that arrangements had been made 
for forwarding to the Crimea 8,000 medals 
fortnightly for distribution there. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD: But how are 
the soldiers at present at home with their 
friends to get these medals ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: Hunt and 
Roskell have received orders to forward 
them to their homes. 


THE BURMESE MEDALS—QUESTION. 
Mr. ESMONDE asked whether the 
Burmese medals had yet been forwarded 
for distribution to the troops entitled to 
them ? 
Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that 2,289 
Mr. Monsell 
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of the Burmese medals had been sent to 
India on the 4th of April for distribution, 
and the rest were in a state of preparation. 


THE GOVERNOR OF GIBRALTAR—QUES- 
TION. 


Mr. BRIGHT rose to put a question to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in the absence of the Secretary for 
the Colonies, with respect to the Governor 
of Gibraltar. During the last- eighteen 
months he had had to present some half- 
dozen memorials to the successive Minis- 
ters for the Colonies, complaining of the 
conduct of the Governor of Gibraltar with 
regard to his interference with the trade of 
the port. The Duke of Newcastle, in an 
interview with a deputation which waited 
upon him from Gibraltar, gave them rea- 
son to expect that Sir R. Gardiner’s term 
of office would then almost immediately 
expire, and his suecessors had intimated 
the same thing; but Sir R. Gardiner still 
remained there, and he (Mr. Bright) had 
received fresh memorials to present with 
regard to fresh grievances. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the noble Lord whether 
anything had been done to recall Sir R. 
Gardiner, and to appoint a rational man in 
his place ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON thought the 
language just made use of by the hon. 
Member was not quite the language to be 
applied to an old and deserving public ser- 
vant. It might be all very well for hon. 
Members to use such epithets one to an- 
other in the eourse of debate, but he was 
sure the hon. Gentleman’s good feeling 
must tell him that it was not the way in 
which to speak of an absent public servant. 
Sir R. Gardiner’s period of service had ex- 
pired, and he was only going on performing 
the duties of his offiee until his successor 
was appointed. The hon. Gentleman had 
no doubt referred to the eomplaints which 
were made of Sir R. Gardimer’s refusal 
to permit the exportation of certain things 
which were considered to be articles of 
war, consisting of iron tubes, he believed, 
for the boilers of steam-vessels, and which 
had been imported into Gibraltar without 
his knowledge, contrary to a regulation 
which required that the permission of the 
Governor should be obtained in all such 
eases. The instructions which Sir R. 
Gardiner reeeived from home were to 
grant permission for exportation in this 
instance, but for the future not to allow 
= standing regulations to be departed 
rom. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, the case referred to 
was only one of many cases which he had 
had to represent to the Colonial Office. 
As the noble Lord had entered into the 
circumstances of this case, he thought, in 
fairness to the commercial house concern- 
ed, he had a right to state that, not only 
had the Governor done what the noble Lord 
stated, but he afterwards gave to another 
mercantile house that permission which he 
refused to the first. 


CONFERENCES OF VIENNA—QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK: There is a report 
abroad of the Conferences of Vienna 
having been renewed. I wish to ask 
the noble Lord whether the Government 
have received any information about such 
renewal ¢ 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There has 
been no conference held since the last re- 
corded in the papers now before the House. 
Before any further conferences are held 
Her Majesty’s Ministers at Vienna must 
receive authority from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to attend such conference. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I wish to ask 
a question of Her Majesty’s Government, 
for the noble Lord’s answer to the question 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield is not 
quite understood. The noble Lord stated 
a few days since that the conferences were 
not finally concluded, but only suspended, 
and that Lord Westmorland retained full 
power to receive proposals. I wish, there- 
fore, to know from the noble Lord whether 
those powers have been withdrawn, and, 
if so, at what period they were so with- 
drawn ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The pow- 
ers have not been withdrawn; but it is one 
thing to possess powers and another to ex- 
ercise them in cases not foreseen by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


PROSECUTION OF THE WAR— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NiGIIT). 


Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to be made 
to Question [24th May]— 


“That this House cannot adjourn for the Re- 
cess without expressing its dissatisfaction with 
the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government in reference to the 
great question of Peace or War; and that, under 
these circumstances, this House feels it a duty to 
declare, that it will continue to give every sup- 
port to Hler Majesty in the prosecution of the 
War, until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with 
Her Allies, obtain for this Country a safe and 
honourable Peace.” 
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And which Amendment was, to leave out 
from the first word ‘* House ” to the word 
** feels,”’ in line 6, in order to insert the 
words, ‘‘ having seen with regret that the 
Conferences of Vienna have not led to a 
termination of hostilities,’’ instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that he rose to 
support the Resolution moved by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham- 
shire. The best justification of the notice 
given by his right hon. Friend was afforded 
by the discussion which occurred last night. 
But for that notice they would never have 
heard the profound views of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, nor the 
able speech of the right hon. Member for 
the University, which would have resem- 
bled the celebrated oration for Milo that 
Cicero carefully elaborated, but never de- 
livered. But for that notice the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford University 
could not have expressed the hopes which 
he still cherished of the successful termi- 
nation of negotiations which did not exist ; 
neither would the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster have had the opportunity of fram- 
ing his magnanimous Amendment, which 
it was to be hoped he would push to a 
magnanimous conclusion. Hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House 
were displeased with what took place on 
Monday night, and, if the First Minister 
of the Crown was a party to what then 
transpired, the House of Commons would 
fail in its duty to the public did it not un- 
equivocally express its indignation at such 
a proceeding. When a Resolution of 
great importance—involving the moment- 
ous question of peace or war—was laid on 
the table, and hon. Gentlemen came down 
at considerable personal inconvenience to 
conduct its solemn discussion, that House 
would sink rapidly in the public estimation 
if it allowed such a matter to be got rid of 
on the flimsiest pretexts, and the country 
would justly consider that the House pre- 
ferred a sham to a reality. They had had 
the advantage of listening to the noble 
Lord the Member for London, and the 
right hon. Member for the University 
each of whom expounded his views with 
great ability, but with the most marked 
contrariety. Indeed, any impartial hearer 
of those two eminent men must have been 
struck with the proofs of inconsistency of 
opinion and uncertainty of conduct, not 
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upon a minor subject, but upon the weight- 
iest matters that could oceupy the minds 
of statesmen, which were exhibited in 
their speeches. And one could not help 
asking himself, when he listened to the 
strange evidences of discrepancy between 
them, ‘‘ Did these two Gentlemen sit so 
lately in the same Cabinet? Did they 
meet and deliberate together on the awful 
questions of peace and war, and on the 
negotiations which might affect the one or 
the other? Did they guide the destinies 
of the nation at a moment when it was 
above all things indispensable that a united 
and powerful combination of statesmen, 
acting on a common principle, should di. 
rect the energies of this country in a man- 
ner correspondent with its duties and obli- 
gations as a first-rate Power?”’ A Ministry 
whose individual opinions in such a crisis 
were diametrically opposed, contradictory, 
and discordant, could not fail to bring 
about the signal misfortunes which had 
recently befallen our country, Let the 
House not be fascinated by the eloquence 
of the right hon. Gentleman, or misled by 
the high authority of the noble Lord, but 
attentively examine the substance and 
tenour of their arguments. The noble 
Lord’s views appeared to be bent on war, 
but the right hon. Gentleman’s thoughts 
were turned on peace. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, the terms conceded by 
Russia would give us a safe and durable 
peace; while the noble Lord—the nego- 
tiator in person—maintained that those 
terms would give us a mockery. Accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, a treaty 
with Russia might be sufficient; according 
to the noble Lord, we ought to have sub. 
stantial guarantees. The revision of the 
treaty of 1841, said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, would be of much value in the 
settlement of this vital question. That 
revision would amount to nothing, said the 
noble Lord, because (he added very truly) 
without any fresh treaty the Sultan might 
ery out for help when assailed. The right 
hon. Gentleman held that, should we ac- 
cept the terms proposed, England would 
have been successful in the result of the 
struggle in which her blood had been pro- 
fusely shed and her treasure lavished. The 
noble Lord, with a little more patriotism 
and truth, maintained that, if we acceded 
to those terms, we should be confessing in 
the eyes of the world that we and our 
chivalrous ally, France, had been defeated. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that by the 
adoption of the terms proposed the safety 
Mr. Whiteside 
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of Turkey would be secured, and the no- 
ble Lord that the danger to Turkey would 
be thereby increased, The right hon. 
Gentleman insisted that England and 
France would have gained their end, and 
established a European peace; the noble 
Lord insisted that the preponderance of 
Russia would be greatly augmented, not 
only over Turkey, but over Europe. Such 
were the discordant opinions, on a grave 
question, of two able and thoughtful men, 
who expected from the Parliament of Eng- 
land an unanimous conclusion upon their 
conjoint counsels, Thus, then, the argu- 
ment, in its general bearings, stood be- 
tween the noble Lord and the right hon, 
Gentleman, But in a more advanced por- 
tion of his speech the noble Lord let fall 
an important sentence; and when he ex- 
pressed his belief as to a matter of fact, 
the noble Lord, from his position in this 
country, was entitled to implicit respect, 
The noble Lord said, ‘* As to the negotia- 
tions with which I was charged at Vienna, 
let me say, in the first place, that, although 
1 thought success in that negotiation eame 
within the range of possibility, I felt at 
no time sanguine that it was probable.’”’ 
Consider for a moment that iviportant 
avowal of the noble Lord in connection 
with all that had been heretofore absurdly 
stated as to the danger of disturbing 
pending negotiations—a poiut, however, 
which, thanks to the hon, and learned 
Member for Sheffield’s question, had been 
set at rest that night. The chief negotia- 
tor, in fact, described himself as the leader 
of the forlorn hope in diplomacy ; he went 
to Vienna, according to his own confession, 
dispirited, and returned from it defeated. 
He expected nothing, and the result ex- 
actly tallied with his anticipations, And 
yet some hon. Members of that House said 
they would not vote for this Motion, be- 
cause it might interfere with the prospect 
of a happy issue to negotiations, which, 
according to the noble Lord’s frank ad- 
mission, never had a real beginning! Now, 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) pro- 
posed that they should take the direct, 
the honest, and also the English course of 
asserting, that the language of the Minis- 
try being equivocal and its conduct uncer- 
tain, they had no alternative but to address 
the Crown, stating that, because negotia- 
tions were impossible, or, if possible, were 
improbable, because they were futile and 
abortive, therefore nothing remained for 
the Members of that House, as men of 


honour and of spirit, but to declare their 
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determination to carry on the war with | preserving the honour of Russia which the 
energy and vigour, until it resulted in an crafty special pleader employed against 
honourable and lasting peace. But the him turned to his disadvantage at the very 
noble Lord has destroyed politically his next meeting, for he told the noble Lord 
colleague beside him by the statement he | that he had made an admission previously 
made, that he never expected or believed | which stopped him from making the de- 
that the negotiations would end in any-| mands which he subsequently put forward. 
thing satisfactory or useful. The noble | What was the reason of his (Mr. White- 
Lord. had also returned to this country | side” s) right hon. Friend saying what he 
acting under that belief, for in a subse- | had as to the propriety of the conference 
quent passage of his speech he said that | }commencing with this third point? The 
he left Vienna more firmly convinced of | | right hon. Member for the University of 
the intention of Russia to assail Turkey | Oxford had dwelt at great length on the 
than when he went there. He (Mr. White- | vast concessions proposed to be made by 
side) could quite understand the noble | Russia, but the right hon. Member for 
Lord’s entertaining that opinion ; but if so, | Buckinghamshire had said that this was 
what did the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- | | seareely a question deserving of formal 
merston) mean by his answer to the ques- | investigation, and that the conference 
tion put by the right hon. Member for| might have begun with the third point. 
Wiltshire and the right hon. Member for | Why had he said this? Now came the 
Oxfordshire—what was the meaning of anthority of the Prime Minister, who 
his answer? Did it not prove that his about a year and a half ago, in answer to 
language was uncertain and his political the hon. Member for Liverpool, gave an 
conduct equivocal, when they had it from | admirable exposition of the then existing 
the lips of the noble Lord (Lord John treaties, by which Russia was bound to 
Russell), one who had never willingly erred have the navigation of the Danube kept 
in a matter of truth, that he believed the | clear and open—a pleasanter speech the 
negotiations would be futile and abortive; ' noble Lord had never made—and that was 
and that though he went, as in duty bound no inconsiderable commendation. He said 
to the Crown and to the Ministry to which | that he had made many representations to 
he had given the weight of his name, in- | Russia, and that it had never for a moment 
fluence, and authority, yet he did not be- | disputed its obligation to keep the naviga- 
lieve that he would effect anything by those | tion of the Danube free, and that he trust- 
negotiations, and that he left Vienna nei- ed that Russia would break through the 
ther surprised nor disappointed ; and hav-| trammels which had impeded its proper 
ing communicated the result to the noble | action ; and he had also pleasantly in- 
Lord at the head of the Government, he, | | sinuated that he did not believe in the 
when the House came to discuss the ques- | | value of the treaties, that Russia had al- 
tion raised by the right hon. Member for | ways broken them, and would do so until 
Manchester, made a statement that nego- ‘the end of the chapter. But when they 
tiations might be going on—that there was had been so assured that Russia was bound 
a chance, a possibility, of negotiations | by friendly treaties to preserve the free 
being successful? He (Mr, Whiteside) navigation of the Danube, and that not to 
considered that there was no such pos- do so was an insult to the public law of 
sibility, and believed that they might Europe, was this proposed and pretended 
freely and frankly discuss the question | on concession a point which required to be 
the belief that there was not. With re- dwelt upon at any great length? There 
spect to the remarks made by the noble was an observation made by the noble 
Lord on the Four Points, he must be per-, Lord, in which he had fallen into a 
mitted to observe that whenever any body , slight mistake, He insisted that the 
of gentlemen attempted to come to a de- | right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
cision on the third point, the discussion of in reading an extract from a former de- 
it was sure to create confusion; and he spatch of the noble Lord with reference to 
thought that those who sent the noble Lord the protectorate claimed by Russia, was 
to Vienna embarrassed with that third point not correct, because the noble Lord said 
were more to be censured than the noble, thet he only had referred to the protec- 
Lord himself. He had made the best of a torate over the Principalities, and that the 
very bad case, but the noble Lord in the right hon. Member had confounded with 
progress of the negotiations made an ad- this the general protectorate over the 
mission with respect to the necessity of | Christion “subjects of the Porte. With 
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deference to the noble Lord the Member 
for London, he (Mr. Whiteside) considered 
that the argument used by his right hon. 
Friend was clear and satisfactory, and was 
founded on treaties, on the language of the 
despatch of the noble Lord, and on the ad- 
mitted facts of the case. The noble Lord 
then proceeded to a more important sub- 
ject, and gave them a sketch—and a truth- 
ful one—of the encroaching and insatiable 
ambition of Russia, ending in her attain- 
ment of colossal power. He showed—as 
it seemed his object was boldly and man- 
fully to prove—that Russia was as corrupt 
as she was ambitious, and that where she 
could not obtain territorial power, filch pro- 
vinces, or plunder kingdoms, she corrupted 
officials, and endeavoured to stir up the 
feelings of subjects against their Sove- 
reigns, and to establish an interest in every 
country which she might afterwards turn 
to her advantage. All this the noble Lord 
had boldly and frankly told them, and he 
(Mr. Whiteside) trusted that his description 
would be placed in the Chancellery of Rus- 
sia, if they desired to lodge there a sketch 
of her policy, and he hoped that if Count 
Nesselrode wanted a text for another ela- 
borate political essay he would take the 
noble Lord’s sketch for his text, and an- 
swer it truthfully if he could. But when 
the noble Lord finished this remarkable 
description of Russia, he (Mr. Whiteside) 
asked himself : What is all this done for— 
what is its object ? for he thought it the 
most terrible description of an existing 
European Power which had ever yet been 
given by any Member on either side of the 
House. If this Power was such as the 
noble Lord had described, would it be 
bound by any treaties? And if its object 
was to establish its supremacy by such 
means as the noble Lord had delineated, 
did they want any other argument in fa- 
vour of the Motion of his right hon. 
Friend? Was not the bold statement 
made by the noble Lord the best cor- 
roboration of the argument that it was 
necessary that some Member should come 
forward with such a motion and declare 
their intention to carry on a just war 
against a Power so ambitious and so co- 
lossal? The noble Lord, having laid down 
his premises, drew his conclusion. A fear- 
ful Power in Europe, becoming greater 
and greater every day, was to be repress- 
ed, and what was the statesman’s remedy 
for the prodigious evil to be dealt with ? 
Why, it was best described by the moun- 
tain and the mouse. What was the re- 
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medy recommended by the political phy- 
sician? Why, nothing in particular. He 
had listened to the noble Lord with atten- 
tion, and when the noble Lord sat down 
he was as wise as when he commenced in 
reference to the policy of the Government 
with regard to Russia. He had been fired 
by the noble Lord’s speech, which clearly 
proved the necessity of abating the mon- 
strous evil he had described. But what 
measure did the noble Lord suggest for 
that purpose? All he could find out was 
that the noble Lord did say when he was 
in Vienna that something must be done— 
a very safe opinion to propound. What 
that something should be was the prac- 
tical question; but the only suggestion he 
could find with respect to the abatement 
of Russian preponderance was this: The 
noble Lord said it was the opinion of some 
eminent men that the Emperors of Russia 
make a great mistake in attending to their 
marine; their ships will not fight, their 
naval power is next to nothing, and there- 
fore, as the colossal power of Russia must 
be dealt with, reduce the number of their 
worthless ships. He found no other sug- 
gestion, and then the noble Lord told the 
Opposition they were inconsistent -occause 
they were in favour of reducing the power 
of Russia, and when he showed them how 
it might be diminished they would not 
agree with him. The political sagacity of 
the noble Lord and his colleagues was 
exhausted when they had framed the great 
project of reducing the number of Rus- 
sian ships in the Black Sea. Could any- 
thing be more pigmy than the remedy 
which had been proposed for a colossal 
evil? The inconsistency charged against 
the Opposition was this. The noble Lord 
said, ‘Why do you not tell us what we are 
todo ?”’ Well, they would do so if the Go- 
vernment would change places with them. 
The noble Lord said, ‘‘ I have exhausted 
my stock; have you nothing to propose ?”’ 
But was it ever the duty of an Opposition 
to do more than criticise the proceedings 
of the Government? It was certainly 
difficult to criticise the proceedings of 
diplomatists, but then they were not ordi- 
nary mortals. He wanted to know from 
the noble Lord, who was an adroit and 
expert party leader, when it had ever been 
the duty of an Opposition to perform the 
duties of Her Majesty’s Administration. 
They might ask the noble Lord, as a 
Plenipotentiary, whether he had nothing 
more to say for himself. The noble Lord 
had never told them what was to be the 
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policy of the Government. He forgot 
that cardinal point of the whole question, 
and he (Mr. Whiteside) appealed to the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were going 
to vote against the Resolutiun of his right 
hon. Friend, to say whether the noble 
Lord, in his argument on behalf of this 
ricketty Administration, had satisfactorily 
explained to them what was the policy of 
which they were going to approve. The 
charge against the Ministry was that their 
conduct had been evasive and unsatisfac- 
tory, and their language equivocal. In 
answer to that accusation had the noble 
Lord satisfactorily explained what was the 
meaning of the nodle Lord the Premier ? 
He had not, for the best reason in the 
world—he did not know what the Premier 
meant; and he ventured to say that the 
Premier did not know himself what he 
meant, if he might judge from the little 
speech he had made the other night. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
then said— 

“ Austria is charged by her own voluntary as- 
sumption, with the consent of course of the allies, 
with the task of endeavouring to discover the 


means of bringing about an accommodation be- 
tween the contending parties.” 


Here we have a summons from the politi- 
cal Atlas of the day. He did not object 
merely to the wording of the speech, but 
to the fact that a Prime Minister had 
nothing more to say upon the great ques- 
tion of peace or war, than that a Power 
like Austria was charged with the task of 
endeavouring to find out some means of 
settling the contest which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had been unable to discover. 
Austria was to find out for them a means 
of solving this great difficulty. There was 
a statesman of this country still living who 
had written most ably upon the laws and 
constitutions of the European States, and 
these were the words which that states- 
man (Lord Brougham) had uttered fifteen 
or eighteen months ago with regard to 
Austria :-— 

“ Tlis apprehensions, he confessed, were for the 
period when he should hear that a movement had 
been made by the enemy for quitting the Princi- 
palities and to return to his own territory. He 
could not help fearing that there would arise em- 
barrassments to us and to our ally, France; that 
great embarrassment of Russia having probably 
made some concession to Austria, and Austria 
then calling on us to enter into negotiations—of 
that he had more dread than of the war itself— 
because, if we were drawn into negotiations, the 
long series of diplomatic acts and protocols might 
be continued, with all the resources of Russian 
diplomacy, dragging us perhaps through the whole 
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summer and autumn to the time when the Black 
Sea and the Baltic would be in very different cir- 
cumstances from those in which they happily now 
were. Ie trusted that the opinion expressed the 
other night, and now repeated by the noble Earl, 
that the Western Powers were not committed by 
anything which had been done at Vienna or Ber- 
lin, would be shared by our great, magnanimous, 
and most honourable ally, France. He had no 
distrust of Austria—he should say nothing of 
Prussia ; he had perfect confidence in the wisdom 
and sage councils of the advisers of the Emperor 
of Austria, and in the character of the young Em- 
peror himself; but certainly a proposition was 
supposed to have been made by Austria to the 
Czar which, if it were to lead to negotiations, it 
would be for the Western Powers to say whether 
they should bear a part in them or not, and if 
they were to bear a part in them, he trusted that 
a certain time—and that not a very long time— 
would be fixed, within which those negotiations 
must terminate or cease, and then the war be pro- 
secuted with energy as before.”—[ 3 Hansard, 
exxxiv. 670.] 


It was thus pointed out by Lord Brougham, 
that one of the most unfortunate things a 
Minister could do was to embark in peril- 
ous diplomacy under Austrian inflnences, 
and yet this was what the Government had 
done. They had charged our ally “toa 
certain extent’ —who agreed with us in 
‘* moral sentiment,’’ which was certainly a 
most important consideration—with a task 
of finding out something they could not find 
out, and then the noble Lord coolly asked 


the House why it should venture to pro- 
|ceed to discuss questions touching the 


pending negotiations. Why, the House 
ought to have voted the noble Lord out of 
office after that speech. The noble Lord 
the Member for London said, the shipping 
of Russia was the thing to be cut down; 
but what was the answer of Russia to that 
proposition at the close of the conference ? 
The argument of the Government was, 
that the preponderating power of Russia 
in the Black Sea was to be diminished by 
the reduction of her fleet, but if she said 
she would not reduce it they had nothing 
more to say. Prince Gortchakoff stated, 
that a security against Russian prepon- 
derance would be gained by the exereise 
of the power of the Sultan to call foreign 
fleets to his assistance, that this would be 
a solid guarantee for the independence of 
Turkey, and that the existence of a formi- 
dable Russian fleet in the Black Sea was 
a condition essential to the balance of 
power in Europe and to the independence 
of the Sultan and the Porte. This was 
the result of the negotiations. The Rus- 
sian diplomatists said the whole matter 
had been mistaken, as their object was to 
maintain the independence of the Sultan. 
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He would do the noble Lord the justice to ' 
say, that he thought he understood Prince 
Gortchakoff, although Prince Gortchakoff | 
was too many for him, Russia was told, | 
‘* If you reduce your fleet in the Black | 
Sea, all will be well.”” The reply of Prince 
Gortchakoff was, ‘‘ It is necessary to have 
a formidable fleet.” Formidable to whom ? | 
Let the massacre of Sinope answer. For- | 
midalle to what? To the unfortunate, 
Power they were pretending to protect. 
The Russian Ambassador said, ‘‘ I will. 
not give up the rights of sovereignty or 
the honour of my master; and what touches 
more nearly honour and sovereignty than 
the strength of an army or the number of | 
ships in a fleet? You therefore ask me 
to consent that the Emperor of Russia 
shall make a bargain with you to reduce 
his fleet. My answer is, that Russia will 
keep a fleet and a formidable fleet.”” But | 
there was balm in Gilead and hope for | 
Turkey. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | 
Gladstone) had this peculiarity, that he 
saw what no other man could see, and, 
that which might be visionary to common | 
eyes in his assumed substance, shape, and | 
form. There was the security of the elec- 
trie telegraph, concerning which the Rus- | 
sian Plenipotentiary said, that if the Rus- 
sian fleet did sail out upon Constantinople, | 
Turkey had the wires, and before the Rus- | 
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officers, sailors, and soldiers. Their noble devo- 
tion has been the most victorious means of nego- 
tiation.” 


If the English and French Plenipoten- 
tiaries could have used the same argument 
of military success, they might have better 
influenced the negotiation. The noble Lord 
at the conference instanced the cession of 
Dunkirk by Louis XIV. ‘ Ah!” said the 
Russian Plenipotentiary, ‘‘but we have 
met with none of his disasters, and the 
case does not apply.” If our arms had 
been conducted in a more efficient manner, 
the noble Lord might have been able to 
use the argument that victorious armies 
are the best negotiators. The debate of last 
vight began in the hope of finding out some- 
thing, but when the noble Lord sat down 
he had acquainted the House with nothing. 
Was there a hope of peace? The noble 
Lord did not know ; and if he did not know 
how should the House know? It was im- 
possible to find out what the Ministry 
meant. What, indeed, must be the un- 
happy condition of that Administration 
which, after due deliberation, after the 
expectation of a debate, with the protocols 
before them, had given to an expectant 
nation, listening through its representa- 
tives, no better account of its policy and 
no better idea of its plans than those 
given last night by the noble Lord, who, 


sians could despoil them, Turkey could in- | telling the House nothing which it required 
form her friends the Western Powers, and | to know, yet called upon it to oppose the 
they would thus be enabled to bear down | proposition of his right hon. Friend. The 
to the rescue. Well, if that did not satisfy | policy of the Government was so uncertain, 
the noble Lord, a more obstinate diploma- | and their conduct so ambiguous and equi- 
tist never existed. The Russian Plenipo- | vocal, that the noble Lord could not ven- 
tentiary seemed to have read our books of | ture to define, specify, and explain it; yet 
law, for he said on one occasion—‘* Oh! | he called upon the House to proceed with 
but you allowed that to Austria in a parti-| them in the dark, and knowing not whi- 
cular case, and reciprocity is equity.” It| ther the Government might lead them. 
must be admitted that more ability than | The right hon, Member (Mr. Gladstone) 
that displayed by the Russian Plenipoten- | appeared to him to be now the chief of 


tiary it was impossible to find, and he must | 
do him the justice to say, that from begin- | 
ning to end he offered nothing. Why did | 
he offer nothing ? He thought he found the 
reason yesterday in the instructive despatch 
of Count Nesselrode, and this seemed to 
him to be the solution of the Russian di- 
plomacy :— 

“ Doubtless, according to the calculations of 
the Cabinets of London and Paris, the military 
operations in the Crimea, going hand in hand 
with diplomatic deliberations, were to influence 
the issue of the Vienna Conference, When they 
opened, the anticipation was not justified by 
events, and therefore the name of Sebastopol was 
never uttered, Russia is indebted for this silence 
to the heroic resistance of her brave generals, 
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the Peace Party. He was at first, as 
might be expected, in some difficulty. It 
was a criticism of Lord Bacon on the 
speech of one of the ancients that it con- 
sisted from beginning to end of distinctions. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed, in like manner, to him to be one 
of close and subtle distinctions; and what 
was he in such doubt and difficulty about ? 
He said he could understand—and this 
was important testimony in its favour— 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) which others said was 
ambiguous, but he could not understand 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir F, Baring). The right hon. 
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What was the 


hend the Amendment of the hon, Member | conduct of Russia afterwards? It was an 
for Kidderminster, but he was prepared | instructive lesson which the hon, Member 
to support the milk-and-water Amendment | for Manchester had sadly misunderstood. 
of his hon. colleague, and he cherished , Russia, in the reign of Catherine, made a 
hopes of a successful result to negotiations | favourable commercial treaty with Eng- 
which were begun to end in nothing, and | land, and commercial men thought it would 
did end in nothing. The right hon. Gen-/ be beneficial to their pockets, and esteem- 
tleman would vote for the peace Amend-|ed Russia accordingly. England got into 
ment of his colleague, because that was /| trouble with her American colonies, Rus- 
the widest of the mark of all the Motions | sia then formed a confederacy against Eng- 
before the House, and because there could | land to reduce her maritime pretensions, 
be found the fewest Pe to believe in it | to cut down the maritime law as practised 


in England, Scotlan 


and Ireland. Yetj|and enforced by England, at the very 


the right hon. Gentleman, with a political | moment when she believed England could 


fidelity that did him honour, pinned his | not effectually resist. 


Russia encroached 


faith upon that Amendment and staked|on Turkey, provoked Turkey to war in 
his character as a statesman on that all-| every way, combined with Austria, and 
important Amendment of his hon. col-| formed a formidable confederacy to ac- 


league. 


The first part of the right hon. | complish what was then her object. Rus- 


Gentleman’s speech was a defence of the |sia was favoured by a section of the 
old Ministers, but their misconduct seemed | mercantile community in England, and 
to him to be not exactly the question be- | he deeply regretted to say, for the sake of 


fore the Louse. 





he could say that he always regretted when 
he sat down, but all that could be said of 


The right hon. Gentle- | his fame, that party was headed by Charles 
man was one of the few speakers of whom | James Fox and the Whigs. 


When Mr, 
Pitt wished to rescue Sweden from the 
Danish allies of Russia, and had laid the 


the first part of his speech last night was foundation of a powerful confederacy against 


that he had made a dextrous and artful 
defence for that Ministry which the House | 
had been obliged to condemn, but which | 


Russia, Charles James Fox insisted, and it 


was a stain upon the political sagacity of 
that matchless orator and eminent man, 


it had not yet been able to punish. Com- that the maintenance of Turkey itself was 


men sense seemed to point out that those of no use to Europe. 


moderate terms which might have been | 
considered sufficient before the event ought , 
not be adopted after the war broke out. | 
For himself, he avowed that he placed no | 
dependence upon a treaty with Russia. | 
He would very shortly say why, and the 
facts might be useful to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester. | 
He placed no faith in Russian treaties be- | 
cause it was part of the history of Russia 
that she had never kept a treaty when it 
was her interest to break it. Russia had 
promised by treaty to respect the rights 
and feelings of the Tartar population, 
and had invoked God to aid her in the ob- , 
servance of the Crimean treaty. Allusion 
to the Divine power was always made by 
a tyrant, a hypocrite, or a bigot when 
about to lay the foundation for the com-_ 
mission of a great crime against his laws. 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman, did 
Russia keep that treaty? Did she falsely, 
perfidiously, and wickedly, when it suited 
her purpose, violate the treaty she had 
ealled Heaven to witness? Did she trample 
on the rights, and spoliate the territories , 
of an unoffending people? She did. She | 


Mr. Pitt said he 
would not condescend to argue with a man 


, Who thought it was of no consequence to 


England if Russia possessed Turkey ; and 
Mr. Fox told Mr. Pitt he was insolent ; 
they used plain speaking at that time to 
one another. Mr. Fox prevailed—clamour 
prevailed—the peace party prevailed ; Mr. 
Pitt reasoned and argued that it was for 
the permanent advantage of England to 
maintain the confederacy he had formed 
for the purpose of controlling Russia and 
upholding the balance of power, but to no 
purpose ; he was coerced to abandon that 
great object, the confederacy was broken 
up, and excellent reflections upon that un- 
happy event were made by Dr. Miller, who 
had published a book on the Philsosophy 
of History, What followed ? The Empress 
Catherine received Mr. Adair, the friend 
of Charles James Fox, with unusual cour- 
tesy and kindness, thanked him for the 
services of his Whig patron, and placed 
the bust of that patron in her favourite 
retreat by the side of that of Voltaire, 
There might be a niche now vacant for 
the bust of a modern English statesman. 
Having done that the Empress Catherine, 
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as the philosophical historian pointed out 
for our instruction, proceeded straightway 
to the partition of Poland. The second 
partition of Poland took place in 1793. 
The confederacy of the great Powers 
formed by Pitt against Russia was in 
1791. That confederacy was broken up, 
and what said the writer to whom he had 
referred, and who was a very learned and 
accomplished man? He said: — ‘‘ The 
late Lord Redesdale informed him that, 
when he called on Mr. Pitt a short time 
before his death, Mr. Pitt said there was 
one part of his political life which he 
lamented, and that was the having yielded 
to popular clamour and having given up 
the confederacy against Russia, which led 
to the perpetration of the blackest crime 
that stained the annals of Russia, namely, 
the partition of Poland.”” Such was the 
effect of a small party led by eminent men. 
And now they had as able, perhaps as in- 
fluential a party, led by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford and the intellectual coterie to 
which he belonged, arguing that the alli- 
ance formed with chivalrous France should, 
perhaps, be put an end to, that Russia 
might recover her strength, recruit her 
armies, and finally accomplish that design, 
the partition of Turkey, which there was 
no doubt the Empress Catherine proposed 
to the Emperor Joseph of Germany. It 
should be remembered how that crime, 
the partition of Poland, was perpetrated. 
Russia saw Europe in confusion, and, hav- 
ing got rid of the confederacy formed by 
the wisdom of Mr. Pitt, there was no 
Power able to resist her. Perfidiously 
trampling on all treaties and all laws, she 
sent her emissaries to Poland to accom- 
plish her object ; they fomented disturb- 
ances, created confusion, seized on the 
country, and by that act of rapine and 
injustice sowed the seeds of confusion 
which had grown upon Europe from that 
hour to this. Such being the facts re- 
corded upon the page of history, he placed 
no dependence in the faith of Russia, and 
Edmund Burke prophesied truly when he 
said, in allusion to the partition of Poland, 
‘* Europe will feel the effects of that dread- 
ful crime for many, many years to come.”’ 
They had had rebellions and revolutions ; 
Vienna had been taken; Berlin had been 
taken; Russia had been invaded—he did 
not speak of this invasion, but of the 
former invasion —and all these things 
could be traced up to that Black crime, 
and were only fresh proofs of the moral 
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government of God. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) confessed that, as 
regarded the present war, being then a 
Minister of the Crown, he felt himself 
coerced to go to war. Common sense 
pointed out that, if you ought to go to 
war, you ought not to have a peace unless 
you can prevent the necessity of going to 
war again. Otherwise the description 
given so powerfully of the horrors of war 
by the right hon. Gentleman told against 
himself, because the effect of an inglori- 
ous and insecure peace would be a repeti- 
tion of those horrors. He wished to say 
a word with reference to the third of these 
Four Points. This was the hinge upon 
which the negotiation turned :— 


“ The revision of the treaty of July 13, 1841, 
must have for its object to connect the existence 
of the Ottoman empire more completely with the 
European equilibrium and to put an end to the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea. As to 
the arrangements to be taken in this respect, they 
depend too directly on the events of the war for 
it to be possible at present to determine the basis; 
it is sufficient to point out the principle.” 


As well as he understood it, that amounted 
to saying they would negotiate on an 
arrangement which could not be pointed 
out by any of the parties, because it de- 
pended on the events of the war, and 
no one knew what those events would be ; 
therefore they would begin a negotia- 
tion without being able to define any 
arrangement or to determine the basis of 
negotiation. After such an extraordinary 
diplomatic effort he congratulated the no- 
ble Lord upon having made so much of 
the negotiations as he did. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) separated 
the first part of that third point, and the 
second part, and a portion of another part, 
and said, everything was happily concluded 
save one small point, and that small point 
was only this,—how to put an end to the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea. He could not do justice to the 
classic language and the admirable deli- 
very of the right hon. Gentleman, but after 
the vehement appeal of last night, what 
was the idea clearly left upon the mind 
but that everything was satisfactorily con- 
cluded save the only great question ne- 
cessary to be determined? The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was a question of 
terms. The noble Lord, he said, ‘*has 
his terms, and I too have mine.”” The 
noble Lord attempted to carry his and 
failed, his terms being to reduce the num- 
ber of Russian ships in the Black Sea if 
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we could only find the ships. He said we 
had tried to find them, but that many of 
them were sunk in the Black Sea, and the 
rest were worth nothing. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them that fleets could go to 
the Black Sea whenever they were sent for, 
and the noble Lord said it might happen 
that fleets would go there without being sent 
for. The right hon. Gentleman laboured 
to make the vision or phantom he had raised 
assume the appearance of reality. But 
what was that reality? It was a shadow 
that no man could grasp. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to argue that the 
Sultan, when attacked in his own territory 
by a hostile Power, could not, without an 
additional treaty, invite, by means of the 
electric telegraph, his friends the Western 
Powers to come to his assistance? The 
right hon. Gentleman’s powers of imagina- 
tion were far superior to his powers of 
argumentation. He spoke of something 
that would place matters in the East on a 
sound and stable basis; but what security 
did the right hon. Gentleman offer to the 
House for the realisation of his hopes ? 
After listening to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he was reminded of a circumstance 
that not long ago occurred in Ireland. A 
gentleman, a friend of his, had been to a 
public meeting, where, he said, he heard a 
very fine speech. He asked him if he 
liked the speech ? To which he replied in 
the negative. On his expressing some 
surprise at this, the gentleman rejoined, 
** Oh, it was a mouthful of moonshine after 
all.”” Where was the reality of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statements? He wanted 
to lay his hands on them, but could find 
nothing tangible. It will not do—conti- 
nued the hon, and learned Gentleman—to 
make an able and sophistical speech, and 
tell us that the noble Lord is wrong. Why, 
we all agree in that. What we want to find 
out is how to be in the right. The right 
hon. Gentleman was lately a Minister of 
the Crown, and we want to learn from his 
lips what security he has to offer for the 
good working of his plan. If I can at all 
understand the right hon. Gentleman, his 
security is just this—that if ships are sent 
for by the Sultan they may come through 
the Straits, which, he says, they cannot 
do at present so conveniently as they will 
do when they have the united advantage of 
the electric telegraph and a treaty. ‘We 
will thus,”’ says the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘‘take care of the sick man.”” No doubt: 
and it will be, meanwhile, the care of 
Russia to secure his eternal repose. The 
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right hon. Gentleman criticised with con- 
summate ability the application of the third 
point. He pointed out the difficulties in- 
herent in the composition, and criticised 
and commented on the language and con- 
duct of the noble Lord in reference to that 
third point, and dwelt on these with inimit- 
able power and effect; but I am neverthe- 
less told that the right hon. Gentleman is 
himself the author of this third point. [ 
understand that he—one of the great 
statesmen of the age—himself composed 
this third point, the application of which, 
he says, is so absurd, so imaginative, and 
which is practically so difficult of adjust- 
ment, and that having constructed this 
piece of statesmanship he now demolishes 
it with unsparing vigour. I do the right 
hon. Gentleman the justice to admit that 
he is convinced in his heart and soul that 
the application of this point is absurd, and 
that the application of it may be difficult 
if not impossible, and I only regret that 
he gave his own consent to it. He is in 
the same predicament as the noble Lord 
and his colleagues, and they are all alike 
responsible. They get the country into 
difficulties from which they want the virtue 
or the power to extricate it. They make 
war, and they cannot make war. They 
endeavour to make peace, and they cannot 
make peace. They draw up protocols 
which the very author of them cannot well 
understand, and to apply which, he says, is 
an impossibility. I confess I am not able 
to find anything more substantial in the 
course of the right hon. Gentleman’s able 
speech than that appeal which he made 
when he counselled you on the grounds of 
Christianity, religion, and humanity, to 
terminate this war; but let me ask the 
right hon. Gentleman one question with 
reference to that eloquent appeal. He is 
a moralist and a philosopher—when did 
that new light break in upon his mind ? 
When did the right hon. Gentleman feel 
the promptings of conscience so strongly 
as to be compelled to make that speech 
which left its sting so sharp behind it ? 
Had he that speech in his mind on Monday 
evening last? If blood has been shed 
that should have been stayed, was it his 
duty to religion, to Christianity, and to 
God, to come forward on that occasion, 
and by an exhibition of his policy, and by 
his eloquent appeals to your feelings and 
understandings, to stop that discussion, 
which had for its object to stem the effu- 
sion of blood? Was it for him at such a 
time to stifle discussion, and prevent the 
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free expression of opinion in this House, | Virgil, but he did not ventare to finish his 
instead of giving utterance to those feel- | quotation, an omission which I shall now 


ings and eloquent ideas to which he has 
now given birth, and which being then ex- 
pressed by him, might have tended to stop 
the effusion of blood? The right hon. 
Gentleman has described to us, in fervid 
eloquence, the horrors of war, and he has 
expatiated, with no common power, on the 
biessings of peace. But, I ask, who ad- 
vised the invasion of Russia? Who made 
war upon the territory of Russia? The 
right hon. Gentleman. Who advised the 
expedition to the Crimea and the attack on 
Sebastopol? The right hon. Gentleman. 
Who plunged this country into the horrors 
which he so pathetically described? The 
right hon. Gentleman. And if there has 
been an effusion of blood at which every 
humane man must shudder, that bloodshed 
was counselled and the invasion which led 
to it was undertaken on the advice tender- 
ed by the right hon. Gentleman and his 
colleagues ; and now we see that they are 
eager to denounce and lament the conse- 
quences of their fatal policy. The right 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues sent 
forth those gallant men who were now 
fighting our battles, and what was their 
conduct subsequent to that ill-fated expedi- 
tion? Those brave men had nothing to sus- 
tain them but their bone and sinew—there 
was evinced for them no counsel, no fore- 
sight, no judgment, no adequate preparation. 
‘A large number of them fell not by the 
enemy, but were the victims of disgraceful 
and criminal neglect. The late Ministry 
exhibited in every department the most de- 
— incompetence, and we, in this 

ouse, have had, as yet, no opportunity to 
express our sense of their awful misma- 
nagement. Having done all this, what 
did the right hon. Gentleman and his col- 
leagues next do? When an indignant 
nation, through their representatives, de- 
manded inquiry, up started the right hon. 
Gentleman, and told us that, on consti- 
tutional grounds, all inquiry ought to be 
stifled. That argument was disregarded, 
and 230 Gentlemen at this side of the 
House, true to their constituents and to 
their country, voted for inquiry into the 
horrors that had taken place, and are now 
ready to carry that inquiry to its legiti- 
mate consequences. 1 therefore deny the 
right of a Member of the late Ministry to 
argue as the right hon. Gentleman has 
done, and to make the appeal which he has 
addressed to us. The right hon. Gentle- 
‘man, last night, quoted a passage from 

Mr. Whiteside 





| take the liberty to correct— 


“ Cur indecores in limine primo 
Deficimus ? cur ante tubam tremor occupat 
artus ?”” 

Those inspiring words follow, happily, the 
lines he quoted. If they did not follow in 
his thoughts they now follow in my speech; 
and I add, moreover, that if it be even as 
he said, should that lessen the courage 
of our people? But the question we have 
now before us is, what are we fighting 
for? Is this a just war or is it not? If 
it is not a just war, let us end it quietly, 
and, on our bended knees, implore forgive- 
ness from Russia even on any terms; but 
if it be a just war, what ought to be our 
language? Let me, in answering this, 
refer you to what passed one hundred years 
ago, when, in time of war, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer came forward with a pro- 
posal to address the Crown. We were 
then fighting a great Power; the Exche- 
quer was low, our people were divided, our 
King was brave, and there was a demand 
for a delusive, false, fraudulent peace. On 
that occasion the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer proposed what I repeat, for the adop- 
tion of Parliament— 

“ This is the eighth year in which your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled, have assisted your 
Majesty with large supplies for carrying on a just 
and necessary war.” 


Afterwards, in this manner— 


‘*To show to your Majesty and all Christen- 
dom that the Commons of England will not be 
amused or diverted from their firm resolutions of 
obtaining by war a safe and honourable peace, we 
do, in the name of those we represent, renew our 
assurances to support your Majesty and your Go- 
vernment against all your enemies at home and 
abroad ; and that we will effectually assist you in 
carrying on the war against France.” 


How did the House of Lords speak? As 


follows— 


** We assure your Majesty of our hearty and 
sincere assistance, not doubting but whenever 
your Majesty shall be obliged to be engaged for 
the defence of your allies and securing the liberty 
and quiet of Europe, Almighty God will protect 
your sacred person in so righteous a cause; and 
that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of your 
subjects will carry your Majesty with honour 
and success through all the difficulties of a just 
war,” 


Such is the language we ought to use 
now. There should be no ambiguous 
speeches and no delusive schemes of 
peace. If the management of the war 
had been in the hands of men capable 
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of conducting it to the honour and ad- 
vantage of this mighty nation, what might 
not have been the results. Behold the 
difference between the Ministry and the 
nation. On the one hand, timid nego- 
tiations, feeble policy, and divided coun- 
cils. What a contrast with the energy, 
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ment as to what state the negotiations were 
in. The noble Lord made an answer cal- 
culated to deceive no one, being a true 
' statement of the fact. The noble Lord 
said that the negotiatiuns were suspended, 
but that Austria was looking about and 
waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something 





enterprise, courage, and enthusiasm of a toturn up. Then the right hon. Member 
gallant people! For what are we fighting ? for Oxford University (Mr. Gladstone) put 
For the supremacy and greatness of Eng-| it in his own peculiar forcible manner to 
land, a cause which cannot be deserted | the right hon. Member for Manchester that 
or betrayed. You are not fighting for the | it was impossible, under the circumstances, 
mere interests of commerce, though I wish for him to go on with his Motion, the ques- 
not to be understood as undervaluing the tion of peace and war being undecided ; 
advantages of commerce, for it spreads and yet the right hon. Member for Oxford 
civilisation and gathers wealth, but you University had only last night gone fully 
are fighting for something higher, nobler, | into the circumstances connected with the 
grander—the greatness, the supremacy, | Vienna Conferences. He (Mr. Lowe) felt 
and glory of the country—for something dissatisfied with the proceeding to which 
nobler than the interests of commerce, | he had alluded, thinking that the House 
or the acquisition of territory. I believe would be disgraced in the eyes of Europe 
that the object of this great contest is to and the country if they abstained from 
establish the authority of eternal justice, pronouncing an opinion on the subject. 
to vindicate the outraged laws of nations, | Therefore he was pleased to hear the right 
and to promote and advance, I ardently | hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
hope, the liberties of the world. Disraeli) express sentiments on that point 

Mr. LOWE said, the hon. and learned similar to his own, signifying an intention 
Gentleman who had just sat down had to lay on the table a Resolution which 
quoted a most patriotic and soul-stirring | should fairly raise the question. He was, 
passage, and-said that was the language , however, disappointed, when he found what 
which ought to be used now. Then, why | was the tenour of the right hon. Gentle- 
was it not used? Why did not his party | man’s Resolution. What he had expected 
use it? He heartily wished such language | from the right hon. Gentleman, was an ex- 
had been used; and it was because it had plicit opinion on the questions raised by 
not been used, and because hon. Gentle- | the Conferences, and whether the negotia- 
men opposite kept their patriotism for their | tions should proceed or be stopped. He 
speeches and put their party spirit into; could not help thinking that, if the right 
their Motions, that he had felt it his duty | hon. Gentleman had followed the inspira- 
to place before the House and the country | tion of his own mind, and had not been 
something which would really raise the | obliged to conform to the opinions of others, 
question that the House had to address it- | the House would have had a Resolution 
self to, and to which the speech of the | from him more in accordance with the sen- 








hon. and learned Gentleman might pro- 
perly have applied. It was his duty to 
recall the House, if in his power to do so, 
after the wonderful burst of eloquence they 
had-just heard, to the question before it. 
He had given notice of an Amendment to 
the Motion of the right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring), and what he 
had to show the House was, that the 
Amendment was called for, true, and ex- 
pedient; and with that view he would just 
recapitulate how the matter stood. The 
right hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. 
Gibson) gave notice the other night of a 
series of Resolutions relating to the pro- 
ceedings of the Vienna Conferences; but 
when he was going to move them, a ques- 
tion was asked of the head of the Govern- 


timents he had expressed. As it was, 
, however, he might ask— 

“ Amphora ceepit 

Institui; currente rot& cur urceus exit 9’ 

The right hon. Gentleman began in pa- 
triotism, but ended in party. The right 
hon. Gentleman, when he came forward to 
accuse the Government, should be in his 
language clear and definite; so that the 
House might distinetly understand on what 
it voted, and the Government might be 
sure against what it had to defend itself. 
When the right hon. Gentleman censured 
the ambiguity of the Government, he would - 
have done well to avoid ambiguity him- 
self. And vague and unmeaning as was 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the debate which-he raised upon it was’ 
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still more objectionable :—the right hon. 
Gentleman said little or nothing in favour 
of his Motion, and following his example, 
those who had spoken on the other side 
had said little against it. Then, again, 
he would not have anticipated that a speech 
on @ Motion censuring the Government 
would have been so entirely taken up with 
invectives against the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London, for things not done by that 
noble Lord in his capacity as Secretary of 
State and Member of the Government, but 
in his diplomatic capacity as servant of the 
Crown—as representative not of any par- 
ticular party in that House, but of the 
whole nation—in which capacity the noble 
Lord was entitled to that generous consi- 
deration which that House was in the habit 
of always extending to public servants who 
did their best to discharge any public duty. 
His (Mr. Lowe’s) view of this matter was, 
that it was a great deal too serious to be 
made a party quarrel, and he thought that 
if the House only came to a vote affirming 
or negativing the right hon. Gentleman’s 
mere party Motion, by which the right hon. 
Gentleman sought to displace the present 
occupiers of the Treasury bench and put 
himself and his friends in their position, 
without any pledge as to the line of policy 
he intended to pursue—if the House came 
to such a vote without having some assu- 
rance what line of policy was to be pur- 
sued, such a course would be discreditable 
to that assembly. But if it would be dis- 
creditable for the House to consent to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, it would be 
anything but creditable for it to agree to 
the Amendment of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Portsmouth. The 
House would remember that the question 
of the Conferences at Vienna was now 
distinctly before it, and, therefore, if they 
did consider that question at all, they 
ought to pronounce some decided and 
specific opinion upon them. Certainly, 
no course could be imagined more unde- 
sirable than that the House should pro- 
nounce an ambiguous verdict upon then— 
a verdict having three or four distinct 
meanings—and at the same time to leave 
the country in the dark as to which of 
those meanings it meant to adopt. That, 
however, was what the House would do if 
it adopted the Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Portsmouth. 
That Amendment began thus :—‘ This 
House sees with regret that the Confer- 
ences at Vienna have not led to the termi- 
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nation of hostilities.’’ Now, in official 
language, the word ‘“regret’’ was often 
used to express censure, and, therefore, in 
this place, it might either be meant in its 
abstract sense of expressing a simple sor- 
row that the war had not been brought to 
a close, or it might be taken to convey a 
censure on the Plenipotentiaries for not 
having brought the negotiations to a suc- 
cessful termination, or on the Government 
for having given the Plenipotentiaries such 
limited powers; or—as he hoped was the 
case—it might be meant as a censure on 
the Russian Government for having en- 
tered into the negotiations without any 
sincere desire to bring them to a success- 
ful end, but merely in order that she might 
secure the neutrality of the German States 
and obtain popularity with the Ottoman 
Christians, Before the House adopted the 
Amendmert, it certainly ought to be made 
clearly to understand which of those four 
meanings was to be attached to the word 
‘‘regret.’’ Finding the question in this 
dilemma, it had occurred to him that what 
was wanted was to propose some Amend- 
ment on the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth, 
which would really raise the question which 
should have been raised on Monday night 
by the right hon. Member for Manchester 
—whether there was left, after the rejec- 
tion by the Russian Plenipotentiaries of 
our proposition, anything which could be 
made a legitimate ground of negotiation 
for peace. That was his view in placing 
his Amendment on the paper, and that was 
the question which he intended it to raise, 
and upon which he desired to extract from 
the House a plain unmistakable opinion, 
without reference either to the objects of 
those gentlemen who wished to retain their 
offices or those who wished to turn them 
out and seat themselves in their places. 
If his Amendment were adopted it would 
have the effect of recording a clear, dis- 
tinct opinion on the part of the House of 
Commons with reference to these negotia- 
tions, and it would also plainly point out 
that the word ‘ regret’’ was intended to 
apply to the conduct of the Russian Go- 
vernment. Incorporating his Amendment 
with that of the right hon. Baronet, it 
would run thus :—‘‘ That this House, hav- 
ing seen with regret, ‘ owing to the refusal 
of Russia to restrict the strength of her 
navy in the Black Sea,’ that the Confer- 
ences at Vienna have not led to a termina- 
tion of hostilities, feels it to be a duty to 
declare that ‘the means of coming to an 
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agreement on the third basis of negotia- | sitions. If he were to argue the question 
tion being by that refusal exhausted,’ it | on the ground of authority, he might first 
will continue to give every support to Her | refer to the authority of Her Majesty’s 


Majesty in the prosecution of the war, | 
until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction | 
with her allies, obtain for this country a 
safe and honourable peace.”” In arguing | 
in favour of this particular Amendment he 
was prepared to take his stand, not upon | 
any of those grounds stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but simply on the 
grounds which had been agreed to by 
Russia herself. He would not presume to 
say what ought to have been the basis of 
the negotiations. That, of course, had 
been settled in conjunction with our great 
ally, and no advantage to the common 
cause would be gained by canvassing it in 
the House of Commons; but at least he 
had a right to argue that England was en- 
titled to as much as Russia herself had 
admitted she ought to have. Now, twice 
during the present year—once on the 7th 
of January, and again on the first day on 
which the Vienna Conferences were opened 
—Russia had admitted that we were en- 
titled to stipulate that her preponderance 
in the Black Sea should be put an end to. 
That was the point, then, from which he 
started, and all he asked the House to de- 
clare was, that what Russia herself said 
was a reasonable condition of peace should 
be fully and carefully carried out, and that 
when the prospect of carrying that out 
fully and fairly had ceased, it was not for 
the dignity of the nation, for the interests | 
of Europe, for the success of the war we 
were carrying on, and the security of Tur- 
key that negotiations should any longer be 
continued. The question, therefore, was 
whether the terms proposed by the Western | 
Powers to Prince Gortchakoff and M. de | 
Titoff at Vienna were or were not equiva- 
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Government, who evidently were of that 
opinion, because the instruction they gave 
to their Plenipotentiaries at Vienna was to 
propose the limitation of the Russian fleet 
in the Black Sea as the means of putting 
an end to her preponderance there, and, 
when the Russian agent refused that pro- 
position, left them nothing further to do 
but to declare their instructions exhausted. 
Then he might also bring Count Nessel- 
rode into court in support of this opinion ; 
for in the circular which had lately been 
published that astute diplomatist did not 
venture to say that Russia had agreed to 
such a modification of the treaty of 1841 
as would put an end to the preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea. He sup- 
pressed that article altogether, because he 
knew that if he had stated it, and then 
had afterwards gone on to state that Rus- 
sia had refused any limitation of her fleet 
there, it would have been a contradiction 
in terms; and the breach of good faith 
would have been apparent to all the world. 
He, therefore, suppressed the fact of that 
admission having been made by Russia, 
and merely spoke generally of the revision 
of the treaty of 1841. Russia, however, 
refused to go into the negotiation on these 
terms of limitation, and the ingenuity of 
the Conference was directed to frame a sub- 
stitute. Russia herself proposed two substi- 
tutes, which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford said 
were Russian ‘‘ methods” of applying the 
third point. He denied altogether that they 
were methods of carrying out the prin- 
ciple of the third point, for the mare aper- 
tum tended to increase, and the mare 
clausum to perpetuate, the predominance 
of Russia in the Black Sea. By open- 


lent substantially to the third basis, as|ing the Black Sea to all nations Turkey 
agreed to by Russia herself? Were these | gained nothing, because she had already 
two positions—that the preponderance of | the power of navigating the Black Sea 
Russia in the Black Sea should be put an and the Mediterranean; but Russia would 
end to, and that a limitation should be put | gain immense facilities of developing her 





on the Russian navy in the Black oneal 


equivalent? He maintained that they were, 
and that any man who said that the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea 
could be destroyed without limiting her 
fleet there, was guilty of as great a verbal 
absurdity as he who would say that Russia 
could put an end to her preponderance 
without limiting it, or destroy her fleet 
without diminishing its strength. There 
was no difference between the two propo- 
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naval power, because she would then have 
the privilege of passing into the Mediter- 
ranean. Therefore, while no advantage 
whatever was to be given to the Power to 
be protected, and an immense increase of 
power would accrue to that Power whose 
predominance was to be curbed—this cer- - 
tainly could be no method of carrying out 


| the principle of the third point. The right 


hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford had laid great stress on 
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the immense advantage which the Sultan 


Prosecution of 


would obtain by being able to call for | 


the naval assistance of his allies even in 
time of peace, if the predominance of 
Russia should press too heavily ou him. 
But he did not advert to what it is now 
competent for the Sultan to do without 
violating any treaty, and what he has 
done—namely, to call foreign ships to the 
very confines of the Dardanelles, so that 


in a few hours they might advance to Con- | 


stantinople to his aid. Thus the point on 
which the right hon. Gentleman laid such 
stress turned out to be merely illusory. 
But the stipulation for putting an end to 
the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea would not really put an end to it; it was, 
indeed, based on the assumption that that 
preponderance would continue, and would 
again become intolerable and insufferable, 


and when it became so it provided for the | 


tardy assistance of the Western Powers 
being affurded to Turkey. Now, it might 
be right, when we had drawn the sword for 
the security of Turkey, and after we had 
spent millions of treasure, and sacrificed 
thousands of lives in a spirit of tardy hu- 
manity, to draw back from our proceed- 
ings, and leave Turkey to her fate; but, if 
so, let us at once boldly declare that there 
was an end altogether of the third point in 
the negotiation, instead of affecting nomi- 
nally to reduce the preponderance of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea, and then assenting 
to that condition being made illusory by 
expedients, one of which would actualiy 
increase her preponderance, and the other 
admitted that it would continue to exist 
utterly undiminished. Therefore, it was 
pretty clear that there was no means of 
carrying out the third basis of negotiation, 
except by limiting the naval force of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea. Though Russia had 
been willing to sign the same form of 
words as the other Powers with regard to 
the other moiety of the third basis, and to 
say that she would respect the independ- 
ence of Turkey, yet, when pressed upon 
the matter, her Plenipotentiaries stated 
that they did not mean by that to join 
in a territorial guarantee, as all the other 
Powers wished. So that, when Russia 
made a proposition that would increase her 
own naval preponderance, or, at least, 
make it permanent, and at the same time 
would give no guarantee to Turkey for the 
rights which she intended to invade, it was 
obvious that there only existed the worst 
possible basis for negotiation. This was 
no matter of arithmetical calculation as 
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between the points that were conceded and 
those that were refused. The legal maxim 
applied in this case, ‘* Sententice ponde- 
rantur, non numerantur ;’’ they must look 
| at the weight and importance of the points 
in dispute, and not merely at their num- 
‘ber; and it might be that Russia might 
' concede to us fifty-nine points out of sixty, 
and yet we might be justified in going on 
with the war, @ l’outrance, for the sixtieth. 
Upon this point of destroying the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea de- 
pended all the others; and it would be 
most unwise if, with the experience that 
we had had of the dealings of Russia with 
the Porte, and with every one of her 
neighbours, we allowed her to retain all 
the power she possessed in war of me- 
nacing Turkey, and that, too, without ob- 
taining from her a territorial guarantee for 
the dominions of the Sultan, which she re- 
fused on the flimsy pretext that she did not 
know the boundaries of the Turkish em- 
| pire, the fact being that every such boun- 
‘dary that was likely to be attacked was a 
boundary which Russia herself had fixed 
by seizing some one Turkish provinces or 
lanother. As to Russia reserving to herself 
| the right of judging when she should shed 
the blood of her own people, she was pour- 
| ing forth that blood now like water in a 
‘much worse cause than in guaranteeing 
; Turkey against attacks that might proceed 
‘from any other quarter. Qu these grounds, 
| then, the refusal of Russia to restrict the 
'strength of her navy in the Black Sea was 
| plainly equivalent to a refusal to put an 
end to her preponderance in that sea; 
and, if that were so, the conclusion was 
inevitable that negotiation on the third 
point was exhausted, and it would only be 
below the dignity of this country, and 
trifling with a great subject, to continue 
further negotiations on that subject. The 
right hon. Member for the University had 
stated that it was not true that the con- 
ference came to a termination owing to the 
refusal of Russia to restrict the strength 
of her navy in the Black Sea, and he 
quoted a highly diplomatic phrase of Prince 
Gortchakoff to the effect that he did not 
exclude everything that had a tendency 
towards such a limitation, though he re- 
served to himself the right of rejecting or 
negativing it altogether. God forbid that 
any man should snatch at a mere expres- 
sion of this kind, apart from its real mean- 
ing ; but this declaration was made on the 
17th of April, and on the 2Ist, when 
Prince Gortchakoff and M. de Titoff were 
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making a substantive proposition to the 
conference, they employed this language— 


‘*The propositions which have been made to 
them, namely, the limitation of the Russian fleet 
in the Black Sea, being, in their eyes, derogatory 
to the sovereign rights of the Emperor, their 
master, contrary to the European equilibrium, 
and dangerous to the independence of the Otto- 
man empire, they cannot but decline them.” 


From this statement the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries never wavered, and since it was 
made there had been no real negotiation, 
because the Plenipotentiaries of the West- 
ern Powers said that their instructions 
were entirely exhausted. Russia, there- 
fore, having repudiated her own basis of 
negotiation, any man of plain common 
sense must see that any further negotia- 
tion oa this point would be futile and 
abortive; and, therefore, he was strictly 
and rigidly correct in saying that it was 
owing to the refusal of Russia to restrict 
the strength of her navy in the Black Sea 
that the Conferences at Vienna came to 
an end. To one who had a due sense 
of the responsibility attaching to every 
word used in that House, and who was en- 
deavouring, as he was, to lift this matter 
out of the slough of party in which it had 
been wallowing, it was a grievous thing to 
be charged, even by implication, with a 
wish to perpetuate the misery of the human 
race—the frightful and terrible slaughter 
that was now going on—the devastation of 
provinces, the ruin of countries, and the 
retardation of civilisation. He admitted 
that these were things not lightly to be 
incurred; but, having entered into this 
struggle, having laid down bases of ne- 
gotiation, having got great and powerful 
allies who concurred in these bases, we 
should be unworthy of our forefathers, un- 
worthy of our country, unworthy of the 
name of Englishmen, if we were to retro- 
grade before we were forced by overpower- 
ing necessity from the position which we 
had taken up, and to allow barbaric might 
and violence to trample upon rights which 
we had, in a spirit of honest and just in- 
dignation, taken upon ourselves to defend. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) hav- 
ing read several of the terms proposed, 
and which had been acceded to, said that 
we had attained the objects of the war, 
and should, therefore, now make peace; 
but their end was to secure Turkey from 
the aggressive spirit of Russia, and unless 
they had accomplished that, they could 
not consistently or safely abandon the 
struggle. Were peace made upon the 
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terms suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, what would become of Turkey? In 
her present state, deserted by her allies, 
diminished in her prestige and character, 
could she maintain her place as an independ- 
ent Power for a single year in the face of 
Russia, whose prestige would be enormously 
increased by the result of the siege of Se- 
bastopol? If we now retired from the 
contest, Turkey would, therefore, be de- 
livered over to Russia, bound hand and 
foot; and the empire of that colossal 
Power would overshadow the Northern 
Powers; Germany would be at her feet, 
independent Tartary wouid be at her mercy, 
Persia would become a Russian province, 
and the Russian empire would extend itself 
until it brought within its gigantie span all 
the free nations which were contermin- 
ous to it. What was her dominion? Her 
dominion had worked out a principle which 
was the converse of the doctrine of Ben- 
tham—its aim and end were the greatest 
misery of the greatest number. Every- 
body in Russia was miserable—the serfs, 
the nobility, and every other class. Such 
was the uniform and melancholy testi- 
mony borne by every traveller. There was 
something plaintive even in the songs and 
dances of the peasants. The Emperor 
was miserable because he was overborne 
with toil and anxiety, and held his life 
by a tenure more precarious than did the 
meanest of his subjects. The nobility, 
amid all their pride and luxury, because 
they knew how slight a partition divided 
the pride and luxury from the horrors of 
the copper mines of Netkhin, from which 
no man who descended into them ever 
returned to the light of day, or the dreary 
miseries of Siberia. The peasant was 
miserable because his land was not his 
own, because his labour was not his own, 
because his family and blood were not his 
own, and because he knew not how long it 
might be before a ukase might be de- 
spatehed from his tyrant to snatch him 
from his home and to condemn him to 
long military service and years of banish- 
ment from which none were hardly ever 
known to return. The country was mi- 
serable because there was no development 
for intellect, for art, or for science, be- 
eause this degrading Power ground every- 
thing to powder under its iron heel, and 
comminuted all intellect, all manhood, to 
the same minute particles until every one 
was as good as, and no one better than, an- 
other. That was the state of Russia. That 
was the system, fruitful in misery and de- 
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gradation, which was now maintained over 
sixty or seventy millions of people, and 
which, if this country faltered in its pur- 
ose and suffered itself to be tricked out 
of what it had demanded, must inevitably 
be extended to a still larger portion of the 
human race. The politics of Western Eu- 
rope might appear to be distinct from these 
questions, but they would immediately be 
brought into contact with them. The 
frontiers of Russia would advance at a 
bound from the Vistula to the Rhine. In 
England and France you would have ar- 
mies returning discontented, and reerimi- 
nations as to the causes of these calami- 
ties. In England you would have dis- 
content which might find vent in some 
organic change in our institutions. In 
France you would have discontent which 
would be not unlikely to find vent in a 
change of dynasty; and whether the new 
dynasty were Bourbon or Orleanist the so- 
vereign must be one who owed obligations 
to this country which it would be impossi- 
ble to forget or to forgive. With such 
a sovereign, and with the people discon- 
tented, and the army burning to vindicate 
its valour, you must expect things to tend 
to something very different from the cor- 
dial alliance now existing between the two 
countries. This was the time to say these 
things plainly, and not to wait until the 
calamities had arrived. He did not ask 
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‘negotiate, who wished to throw into the 
hands of the Government the strength 
| which was always given to it, when it was 
' supported by the voice of a popular assem- 
\bly—he asked such gentlemen to assist 
him in defeating both the Resolution and 
| the Amendment of the right hon. Baronet. 
Mr. CAYLEY said, that the question 
before the House was one of such impor- 
| tance, that it was impossible to approach 
_it without a sense of its magnitude ; nei- 
ther was it a party question, and he should 
‘not approach it in any such spirit. He 
thought that the House was much indebted 
| to the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
‘shire for reintroducing this question. He 
was, however, bound to say that, although 
he had heard the speech of the right hon. 
Member with admiration, and agreed with 
/many of the sentiments which had fallen 
from him, yet he did not think that the 
| terms of the Motion were consistent with 
_the terms in which the right hon. Gentle- 
/man had given notice of it, nor with the 
| speech which he had delivered. His right 
| hon. Friend had raised two issues—the late 
} conferences, and whether the Government 
'meant negotiation or war. For his (Mr. 
| Cayley’s) part, he would vote for whoever 
| spoke out plainest. What the country 
‘desired was, to receive not only from the 
| Ministry but from the House of Commons 
ls declaration of opinion on this subject, 


those gentlemen who made this great ques- | and he trusted that to-night the House 
tion of peace or war a mere party struggle | would make an explicit declaration of its 
to adopt his Amendment; but he did ask | opinion in order that the country, which 
its adoption by those who thought it was | was ready to do its part in this war, might 
time for the House of Commons to show | know that in the House of Commons was 
that it went for something in the affairs|a faithful representation of its feelings. 
of the country, that it had some duty to| He had looked for the declaration of the 
discharge, and some opinion to express— | Ministers with great anxiety, and had 
that it was sensible of the responsibility | determined not to come to a decision in 
which rested upon it, and was good for; his own mind until the noble Lord the 
something more than to vote million after| Member for London had spoken. He had 
million and address after address. He! not heard the noble Lord’s speech, but 
asked such gentlemen to join him in | had possessed himself of its tenour through 
this attempt to defeat the measure by | the usual channels of information ; and, 
which an unmeaning Resolution was to be | as it was one of the privileges of his high 
met by an unmeaning Amendment, and to | position that scarcely a word spoken by 
lay down a principle by which the country | the noble Lord was lost, he (Mr. Cayley) 
might see that the House repudiated the had become fully acquainted with the no- 
system of keeping up these eternal nego- ble Lord’s sentiments. He had experi- 
tiations, and admitting, as a mediator of a| enced a most painful sensation at the 
Power which ought to be our ally, and rumour that the noble Lord had turned 
which only obtained the superiority of po- | from the sentiments he had formerly ex. 
sition because she dared not maintain that pressed some time since on this subject; 





which, with us, she had avowed. He asked 
those who were weary of this half and half 
system, who wanted to lay down clearly 
the terms on which we would or would not 


Mr. Lowe 


but he was glad to find that the noble 
Lord had still penetration to see through 
the wiles of Russian diplomacy. He was 
oat to find that the noble Lord saw that 
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it was impossible to come to a solution of 
this question without some material gua- 
rantee for the security of peace. Austria, 
in his (Mr. Cayley’s) opinion, in spite of 
all that had been said of her, appeared to 
have acted with great loyalty at the con- 
ferences, and had, throughout all these 
transactions, acted with a wise prudence 
as to her own interest. [He meant her 
mere self-interest. He had never ex- 
pected more of her. Near a year ago he 
had written the same opinion to a friend 
in Vienna who had congratulated himself 
that Austria was won over to the Western 
Powers. His reply was, “her object is 
gained in the Principalities and on the 
Danube; in principle she may be with the 
Western Powers to a certain extent, but 
she will not engage in active operations 
against Russia. It will be sufficient for 
us, and all we can expect, to keep her 
strictly neutral, and it is from her self- 
interest alonc—and that a limited view of it 
only—on which we can depend even for 
that.’” With regard to the preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea, the opinion 
of Austria was clear; for, on two several 
occasions during the negotiations, so far 
as we know of them from the papers be- 
fure us, Count Buol had declared that it 
was necessary that a limitation should be 
put to the naval power of Russia in the 
Black Sea. He thought that the House 
ought to support the French Plenipoten- 
tiary in the terms which he had proposed 
on this subject, and that nothing less could 
be accepted by England and France. He 
did not know that the treaty of Adrianople 
had ever received the sanction of this 
country, but the closing of the gates of 
the Black Sea was not derived originally 
from the Treaty of Adrianople, it was 
derived from the secret article of the 
Treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi. Turkey was 
reduced in 1833 to ask for the assistance 
of Russia, and was obliged to make the 
humiliating concession of allowing her to 
have one of the keys of the gates of the 
Black Sea; but, as he understood inter- 
national law, all these treaties were abro- 
gated by the war, and the possessor of the 
Strait of the Bosphorus had the exclusive 
command of the entrance to and the exit 
from the Black Sea; and yet this was all 
that Russia virtually offered in the way of 
concession at Vienna. He was glad to 
find from the noble Lord’s speech last 
night that he adhered to the sentiments 
he had expressed on the 21st of April, 
aud he hoped those sentiments would be 
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sanctioned by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. If these were the sentiments of the 
Government, it followed as a natural corol- 
lary that they must support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kiddermin- 
ster, which was but a free translation of 
the declarations made by the noble Lord at 
Vienna and in his speech. Russia had 
even objected, in relation to the 2nd of the 
Four Points, to the proposition that Tur- 
key, Austria, and Russia should each 
station a ship at the mouths of the Danube 
to insure the free navigation of the river, 
because she wished to have the exclusive 
monopoly of the Black Sea, which was one 
of the highways to Turkey. What was her 
motive for that wish? But that she secretly 
intended again to make an aggression up- 
on Turkey, as she had so often done in 
former times. Russia had at the outset 
refused to limit her navy, and when she 
repeated that refusal, was not the noble 
Lord the Member for London justified in 
taking up his hat and returning home ? 
No one wished for peace more than he did, 
but petty attempts at negotiations, when 
negotiations had proved to be utterly fruit- 
less, would not tend to bring about a just 
and honourable peace. It had been nego- 
tiation too long protracted which betrayed 
us originally into the war, which had en- 
couraged the Czar to hold language from 
which he could not subsequently withdraw. 
Had our language to Russia been as firm in 
January and March, 1853, as in January 
and March, 1854, the Pruth would never 
have been crossed. If it was the wish of 
the right hon. Gentleman, in moving this 
Resolution, to obtain an explicit declara- 
tion of the opinions of the Government, he 
hoped that if the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government spoke as plainly as the 
noble Lord the Colonial Secretary had 
spoken, and promised to vote for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster, the right hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw his Motion, in order that they 
might have a unanimous declaration of the 
House of Commons that they would sup- 
port Her Majesty in the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. He believed that those 
who voted ostensibly in favour of peace at 
this moment were those who would do 
most to prolong war. A vacillating Minis- 
try indeed brought on the war, but a vacil- 
lating House of Commons could never end 
it. The hon. Member (Mr. Cayley) then 
addressed himself to the speech of Mr. 
Gladstone of the previous evening. He 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman with 
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admiration for his great power over the 
instrument by which men usually commu- 
nicate their ideas to each other. What a 
glory and a credit to this assembly, he 
(Mr. Cayley) could not help saying to him- 
self, was such a Member—but what a dis- 
credit and a shame to the country it might 
be to have such a Minister at a crisis like | 
this. In that speech he (Mr. Cayley) found | 
an explanation of the conduct of the Aber- 
deen Government in 1853. Hoodwinked 
in March, cajoled in April, they doubted in 
May, truckled in June, vacillated in July, 
and after a year of ambiguity finally 
floundered into this untoward war, taking 
few or no measures, all this while, to pre- 
pare for the dread alternative ; and having 
by their want of preparation and their mis- 
management produced the most disastrous | 
results to our army, the Ministers of that | 
Cabinet would now leave the country | 
sprawling in the mire of an ignominious | 
peace. The objects of the war, argued | 
the right hon. Gentleman, are obtained, | 
and more than obtained, if we remember | 
what those objects were at the outset. 

Objects gained! What objects? The) 
first and second points which have been 
yielded to by Russia were no concessions. 
First, they were no longer hers to yield, 
and secondly, if they were, and yielded, 
they are mere cessations of usurpation. 
The treaty of Kainardji never gave them 
the Protectorate, and the obstructions to 
the free navigation of the Danube were 
clear violations of the Treaty of Vienna. 
And he (Mr. Cayley) was not aware that 
the Treaty of Adrianople had ever been 
sanctioned by this country which gave the 
pretext for these obstructions, But how 
were the objects gained? The object was, 
at least certainly had become, to protect Tur- 
key permanently from Russian aggression. 
Is there no road to Constantinople but by the 
Principalities ? Is there no other road to 
Asia Minor? The Black Sea is the great 
highway by which the lurking ambition of 
Russia intends to gratify itself on the 
provinces of the Ottoman power. How did | 
Marshal Diebitch obtain his supplies on his’ 
way to Adrianople in 1829? How did 

Prince Paskiewitch carry on his masterly 

campaign in Armenia in the same year, 

but by means of the Black Sea? Nothing 

would cripple the aggressive policy of Rus- 

sia in the East so much as her preponder- 

ance in the Black Sea being annihilated. 

The Western Powers were now in posses- 

sion, and ought to retain it till means were 

discovered for that subversion, and until 


Mr. Cayley 
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Turkey possessed, in fact, what the law of 
nations gave her in right, namely, the ex- 
clusive key of the gates of the Euxine, to 
admit or deny entrance to any warlike flag 
she pleased; only material guarantees 
would secure this. The destruction of 
Sebastopol and its fleet were the neces- 
sary means to this end. He (Mr. Cayley) 
might not bave counselled that expedition 
at the time it went, but, being there, 
Sebastopol could be ours, and by God’s 
blessing, it would. It was to his mind an 
affair of time, and not of doubt—of fight- 
ing in the field, rather than of assault. 
When the plough had turned the furrow 
over the site of Sebastopol, and the west- 
ern flags had floated in its harbour, the 
great material guarantee would have been 
obtained. He (Mr. Cayley) for one did 
not desire to retain possession of the Cri- 
mea, or to make aggression on Russia’s 
European territory. His view from the 
outset had been, if we went to war, to 
establish a real check to Russian aggression 
in the East. He thought Ismail and Keni 
should both have been early dismantled to 
secure the free navigation of the Danube, 


‘ond that some effective aid should have 
| been given to the Turks to drive the Rus- 
sian boundary back to the Kuban and the 
'Terek. As matters stood, after Sebasto- 
‘ pol is reduced, and the Danube really free, 


and a cheek put upon Russia ‘n Trans- 
Caucasia, a small allied army of occu- 
pation in Bulgaria, and a few war steamers 


‘as inspectors of the Black Sea, and the 


war expedition of France and England 
miglt be greatly reduced, being then con- 
fined to blockading the White Sea, the 
Baltic, and the Euxine. Such a course, 
by crippling the commercial resources of 
Russia, would bring her to terms, at a 
cost cheap to us, but ruinous to her, and 
meanwhile destroy her prestige in the 


East. But he did not think it worthy of 


the European Powers, circumstanced as 
they now were, to overlook the case of 
Cireassia. In one of his conversations with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1853, the Em- 
peror Nicholas expressed strong sympathy 
for the way in which the people of Monte- 
negro had preserved their independence 
against the Turks; and Europe, situated 
as it now was as regarded Russia, could 
scarcely do less for the noble people of 
Cireassia, who had so long and against 
such gigantic odds struggled against the 
encroachments of their great northern 
neighbour. So much, then, for the limit- 
ation of the navy of the Russians in the 
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Black Sea, for maintaining which at its 
present size she had no plea, as we had, 
Where were her colonies to defend? At 
the same time, although resolved to take 
every precaution in his power against the 


tortuous policy and diplomatic subterfuges | 
| yearning tenderness of her Jarge mother’s 
| heart for the sufferings of her gallant 


of Russia, and to prevent, if it were in 
human power to prevent, her disturbance 
of the peace of Europe, he still sympa- 
thised strongly with his hon. Friend be- 
hind him (Sir W. Heathcote) in his desire 
for peace. He would not call his hon. 
Friend bloodthirsty, but he felt assured 
that those who now pressed upon Govern- 
ment the acceptance of Russian terms 
would in the end be the cause of an in- 
creased amount of bloodshed besides being 
responsible for the profuse and profligate 
waste of blood and treasure which had 
already taken place. We had indeed shilly- 
shallied into war, but depend upon it we 
could never dilly-dally into peace—except 
a most disastrous one. No one could de- 
precate war in the abstract more than 
himself (Mr. Cayley)—its horrors, or the 
passions to which it gave rise,—and yet 
we must not forget that for some myste- 
rious purpose war seemed in the councils 
of the Most High indispensable to His 
great plan. As in the outward world of 
nature storms and hurricanes seem re- 
quired to purify the atmosphere; as in the 
inner life of the individual it is only through 
the tempests of the soul that even the 
good man is permitted to agonise his way 
to peace—so in the outer world of nations, 
from some inscrutable cause, it seems 
only from time to time by steering their 
bark through an ocean of blood that they 
may enter a haven of permanent rest. 
Inserutable as such things may be to us 
(however visible to the eye of faith), the 
day will arrive when these ways of Provi- 
dence will be surely vindicated, as emana- 
tions of completest wisdom and of purest 
love. Nevertheless, let us not conclude 
that this war, how grievous soever in many 
of its aspects, has been productive of evil 
alone. He under whose Government we 
live has even for the bitterest cup still in 
store some drops of merciful compensation. 
It is:something that through its instru- 
mentality this war has been the means 
of cementing a close alliance between two 
neighbouring nations, who stand in the 
vanguard of civilisation—of closing the 
wounds of a strife of centuries. Happy 
for us that in this Syracusan expedition 
Sparta is our ally—that Gylippus fights 
by our side, Tappier still it would be did 
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we remember that Athens, drained of her 
bravest for that distant expedition, became 
a prey to invaders at home. Is it nothing 
that this struggle has been the means of 
eliciting in our beloved Queen, not alone 
the graciousness of the Sovereign, but the 


troops? We daily pray that Heaven will 
preserve her in health and prosperity, and 
that she may be defended from all her 
enemies; let us pray that she may be pre- 
served from what is worse than external 
enemies—from distracted councils and from 
incompetent administrations—that she may 
be protected against losses threefold greater 
than those in the field, occasioned by utter 
absence of preparation, management, and 
foresight. Oh! let us pray that that be- 
loved lady may never again have to renew 
the reiterated wail of Augustus, ‘* Quin- 
tilius Varus, give me back my legions! ”’ 
Now that every one who has studied the an- 
tecedents of Russia must see through her 
wiles—her wiles which are more dangerous 
than her arms—what language alone ought 
to be held by the Minister of this country 
—the valour of whose sons, never disputed, 
has again in this generation been proved 
before our eyes—a valour which mounts 
to heroism, and whose endurance and de- 
votion rise to the spirit of martyrdom ? 
What, I repeat, should be the language of 
the Minister of the Crown at a crisis like 
this? “Ours is a just and a righteous cause 
—with such an army, such a navy, such 
allies as ours, who can doubt of success ? 
Those terms we have failed to obtain by 
the pen, we now will win by the sword.” 
But human means will not suffice, as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) truly 
remarked last night ; we must still and al- 
ways seek counsel and aid from Him whose 
fiat alone decrees the trumpet shout of 
victory or the bitter howl of defeat. Yet 
“let the nations rejoice and be glad, for he 
shall judge the folk righteously, and govern 
the nations upon earth.” 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, in 
this debate, involving the most important 
subject ever discussed in our time, if there 
were no other point on which they were all 
agreed, he trusted and believed they were 
all agreed in a desire to preserve the 
honour, the glory, and the greatness of 
the country. There might be those out of 
doors who thought it a justifiable method 
of seeking to recommend their views, to 
cast unworthy aspersions on persons who 
differed from them, and to say they were 
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the craven advocates of an ignominious 
peace ; but there were none in that House 
who were the advocates of anything which 
would bring ignominy or disgrace upon the 
country which they loved and were bound 
to serve. Only two short years ago any 
one who had inquired what constituted the 
greatness and glory of England would 
liave been referred to the deeds of philan- 
thropic benevolence of which she was the 
instrument throughout the world—to her 
flag which carried Christianity, civilisation, 
and liberty over every sea, to the arts 
which flourished under her kindly culture, 
and to the glorious constitution under 
which her people lived; and, although all 
Englishmen felt proud of the great actions 
of their ancestors at Waterloo and Blen- 
heim, they experienced a deeper satisfac- 
tion in thinking they had changed those 
days of blood-stained glory for the nobler 
and yet more renowned victories of peace. 
Many then believed the world had advanced 
so far in improved civilisation that wars 
had ceased, at least among nations bound 
together by the ties of religion and of 
treaties. It must, therefore, be a subject 


Prosecution of 


of deep regret to all, a portentous fact of 
disastrous significance, that the minds of 
most men were now so possessed with the 


passions to which the war had given rise, 
that they looked even with contempt on 


those who invited the Government to milder 
counsels and to act in a more moderate | 


and more philanthropic spirit. Appeals 
were now made, in the spirit of the vehe- 
ment and exciting declamation which they 
had just heard from the hon. Member for 
Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside), to every con- 
sideration that could stimulate the pride, 
the passions, and the susceptibilities of the 
people, and lead them to forget the argu- 
ments of reason, to turn with impatience 
from the investigation of facets, in order 
that their eyes might be fixed upon those 
vainglorious and unreal notions of national 
honour which prompted them to persevere 
in enterprises of war, not for the sake of 
practical or definite ends, but for visionary 
objects, about which no two men could 
agree. He did not mean to say that they 
should never go to war, or that there never 
could be an occasion whieh would justify a 
nation great in the arts of peace, and de- 


voted to the duties of humanity, in enter- | 
ing upon an enterprise of a martial eharac- | 


ter. He wished to separate himself from 


the assertion of such a doctrine, because he | 
thought undoubtedly there might be cases | 
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could only be met by measures of defence 
from: within. Nor would he restrict the 
justification of war to an attack upon our 
own shores; but he took his stand upon 
this principle—that, in some genuine and 
honest sense, war must be defensive in 
order to be justifiable. The moment de- 
fence was turned into aggression, war was 
no longer honourable or justifiable; and 
upon that subject he must declare he 
had heard with great surprise some parts 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli), who seemed to censure the 
departure from a defensive, and the adop- 
tion of an aggressive policy, when the 
Crimea was invaded ; and yet added, that 
we must accept the consequences of that 
fatal mistake, and must go on, because we 
had once entered upon a course which he 
himself considered erroneous. He did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented, in that respect, the general opi- 
nion of those who held that the war ought 
to be persevered in ; he believed a majority 
of those persons thought the same princi- 
ple of defence which originally justified the 
war might be pleaded as a jestiflention for 
persevering in it now. 

He (Mr. R. Palmer) did not propose to 
enter into the question, long since practi- 
cally superseded by the course of events, 
whether the war was originally justifiable ; 
but, beyond all doubt, it was represented, 
and was justified by those who entered 
into it, as a war which was necessary to 
repel an unjust aggression upon an ally 
whom we were bound to protect, and its 
objects were limited by the necessities 
considered to arise out of that occasion. 
What was the nature of those necessities 
and those objects? To state it shortly, 
the object was, if possible, to main- 
tain the integrity of Turkey against the 
aggressions of Russia. That was an un- 
dertaking beyond all doubt impossible to 
be carried into effect, so far as the integrity 
of Turkey was concerned, unless we could 
secure such eonditions and such arrange- 
ments as would give us some hope of re- 
storing life and intrinsic energy to the 
Power whose independence we wished to 
maintain. There was only one possible 
way in which Turkey could be supported 
against aggression, whether it came from 
Russia or from any other quarter, and that 
was by the reconstitution of its internal 
institutions, and by insisting that justice 
should be done to the Christian portion of 
its population. We could not reanimate 


of aggression when violence from without ! a corpse, but we could edueate into power- 
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ful life a great people who had long been 
kept down by a degrading state of slavery. 
In that way alone could we accomplish the 
object. There was no doubt whatever that | 
the Christian population of Turkey had no 
particular desire to fall under the dominion 
of Russia, and he believed they required 
nothing but such protection from us and 
the other Christian Powers as would relieve | 
them from the necessity of looking to the | 
protection of Russia. The work to be 
done was not merely the exclusion of 
Russia, but the raising up and civilisation | 
of depressed races, and with them the 
Turkish Empire. Russia, if aggression | 
was her purpose during the diplomatic con- 
tests which preceded the present war, had 
found the opportunity for that aggression 
in her peculiar relations to the Christian | 
population of Turkey ; the same relations | 
led to the war of 1829, when she crossed , 
the Balkan, and dictated terms of peace at | 
Adrianople ; the same relations led to the 
occupation of the Principalities in 1849, 
and to every other complication which, | 
during the last half century, had kept 
alive the jealousy and alarm of the other 
European Powers. In Wallachia, Mol- 
davia and Servia, by the express terms of 
the treatise of Kainardji and Adrianople, | 





Russia enjoyed more than the powers of a 
protectorate over the Christian inhabitants 
of those provinces ; she possessed a pre- 
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we were not satisfied with that success. 
In a letter written by Lord Stratford to 
Lord Clarendon on the 4th of July, 1853 
—the letter, in fact, in which Lard Strat- 
ford first virtually recommended war to 
the Government. His Lordship said— 


“If the ultimate exclusion of Russia, as well 


| from the Greek protectorate as from the Princi- 


palities, be really that important object which has 
been hitherto presumed, success will never be 
obtained, according to every reasonable calcula- 
tion, without a previous understanding between 
France and England to stop at no sacrifice which 
is to secure it.” 


His Lordship continued— 


“ Henceforward the extensive empire, of which 
Constantinople is the capital, must in all likelihood 
either take colour with Russia, or be assimilated 
to Europe. In the latter case, British influence 
and interests may be expected to find a widening 
field for their development ; in the former they 
may be tolerated for a time, but they will pro- 
bably decline by degrees, and be finally excluded. 
I can hardly doubt that the notion of Reschid 
Pasha and his friends, if fully supported from 
without, is, in failure of negotiation, to settle 
accounts with Russia once for all, and to carry 
out a system of internal improvements calculated 
to raise the condition of the Porte’s Christian 
subjects and to place the Turkish Empire ona 
footing of close connection with the leading, and 
particularly with the Western Powers of Europe. 
The idea is no less brilliant than benevolent ; 
but to realise it is difficult, though far from 
impossible.” 


| Now, would not this idea, which Lord 
| Stratford considered so brilliant but so 


ponderating influence over their Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the nominal supre- ) dere : 
macy of the Sultan; aud, beyond the difficult of realisation, would it not have 
limits of those provinces, although the been realised if we had made peace on the 


‘terms which we had rejected? Would 
not Turkey have settled accounts with 
Russia once for all, and have struck off 
the fetters of Kainardji and Adrianople ? 
practice a virtual protectorate over all the | What was the answer which Lord Cla- 
Christians of the Greek rite, who natu- | rendon wrote to that letter on the 28th 
rally looked to her for that protection, in July? He said— 

consequence of their community of reli-| «tt is from England and France alone that 
gious feelings and interests with her Em- Turkey can look for sympathy and support ; in 
perors and her people. The great object the event of a struggle all other Powers would be 
of our policy had been the exclusion of found: neutral, or would become hostile ; and if 


3 . : England and France were now prepared to run 
Russia from: this G reek protectorate, and the risks of a European war, and to disregard the 
also from the Principalities ; and we had 


; commercial, the social, and the political disasters 
now carried the war so far as to have | it would entail; if they were prepared, in short, 
secured that exclusion ; but with this, it | as your Excellency says, to stop at no sacrifice 
appeared, we were not to rest satisfied. for attaining the object they have in view, there 


° | is little doubt they would cripple the resources of 
He (Mr. R. Palmer) wished, for a few | Russia, and on the signature of peace it is more 


moments, to point attention to some re-| than probable that the exclusion of that Power 
markable passages in the despatches of | from the Greek protectorate, and from the Pr'nci- 
Lord Stratford and Lord Clarendon, tend- | Palities, would be secured. Russia would be effec- 
ing, as they did, to show the greatness of , ‘ly repelled ; but Turkey would, in the mese- 


: | time, be irretrievably ruined ; and we might then 
the success we had already achieved, and gnq jt impossible to cestene ben integrity or to 


the perils we should have to encounter al teams her independence.” 


treaty engagements of the Porte did not 
exceed a vague and general promise to 
protect the Christian religion and _ its 
churches. Russia notoriously enjoyed in 
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Such, in Lord Clarendon’s judgment were 
the almost inevitable consequences of even 
a successful war, waged by Turkey against 
Russia, though with France and England 
for her allies; and yet, when we had now 
got the substantial objects within our 
grasp, without paying half the expected 
price for them, when we might have se- | 
cured the exclusion of Russia from the | 
Greek protectorate and from the Princi- | 
palities, although Turkey had not yet been 
irretrievably ruined, we wished to prolong 
the duration and extend the circle of the 
war, as if on purpose that all those disas- 
ters which Lord Clarendon apprehended 
might fall upon Turkey, and the Power 
which we meant to protect might be effec- 
tually ruined. Again, after the war had 
actually broken out between Russia and 
Turkey, Lord Stratford wrote thus on the 
24th November, 1853. After referring to 
the warlike spirit then evoked at Constan- 
tinople by the strength and unexpected 
successes of the Sultan’s armies upon the | 
frontier, and by the presence of England | 
and France in the Bosphorus, and the 
moral support of the general feeling of | 
Europe, he proceeded, in terms strikingly 
applicable to the present state of public 
feeling in this country— 


Prosecution of 








“Tt may be alleged with truth, and I have | 
striven to impress the truth in every form of | 
language on their minds, that, however natural | 
such sentiments may be, their indulgence on the 
present occasion is neither just, nor wise, nor 
humane ; seeing that the original difference can 
now be settled on safe and honourable grounds— 
this was while the negotiations consequent upon 
the Vienna Note were in progress—with every | 
moral and political advantage on the Sultan’s 
side ; while an unnecessary continuance of hosti- 
lities would involve the most perilous hazards, the 
most exhausting sacrifices, a vast effusion of blood, 
and, more than possibly, the horrors of a general 
war. Unfortunately, the motives to forbearance 
are thrown into the shade by the dazzling illusions | 
of hope; and passion is in league with occasion 
to merge all fears of danger, and all considera- | 
tions of prudence, in a wild, though attractive, | 
speculation, difficult at best to realise, and of 
which even the accomplishment would not be un- 
attended with formidable drawbacks.” 





Although at that time Turkey saw that 
the Western Powers must support her if 
she went to war, and that they had no 
alternative, yet, even for the sake of the 
object in view, Lord Stratford felt that if 
any peaceable means existed for attaining 
that object, those brilliant illusions ought 
then to have been foregone. We had, 
indeed, suffered much, but we had not yet 
arrived at the horrors of a general war. 
The war had hitherto been confined to one 
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corner of Europe, and we had both the 
opportunity and the means of making 
peace without running the risk of spread- 
ing the flame throughout the world. Was 
not that an advantage greater than we 
ever anticipated ? 

It might be said—indeed, it had been 
said—that a treaty with Russia would be 
without value—that Russia was a per- 
fidious power, which broke through all 
treaties, and could not be trusted to per- 
form any engagement. But how was 
peace ever to be made, if we were never 
to make a treaty with Russia? Against 
such language, which had often before 
been directed, in time of war, against 
other nations as well as Russia, argument 
was useless; for his own part, he had no 
sympathy with those who heaped outrage 
and insult upon our foe. He admitted 
that it might not be enough to acgotiate 
a peace upon honourable terms, unless 
those terms were also likely to be ob- 
served ; that we ought to have something 
like security. ‘* To be thus, is nothing ; 
but to be safely thus.’’ No doubt, what 
we wanted was a “‘safe’’ peace; but that 


| word must be understood in a rational 


sense, as meaning such a peace as, upon 
a prudent calculation of the balance of 
good and evil, might be considered to 
afford reasonable guarantees for perma- 
nence. Now, what was the point upon 
which the Vienna negotiations broke off ? 
It was the naval strength of Russia in the 
Black Sea. In the despatches of Lord 
Stratford, down to a late period, there was 
no allusion to that point at all. That was 
not surprising; for, though Russia had 


' possessed Sebastopol and the greater part 


of the shores of the Black Sea, and the 
whole of those of the Sea of Azoff, for 
considerably more than fifty years, she had 
never yet made a sudden descent upon 
Constantinople. Whatever fraud and trea- 
chery we might lay to her charge, Russia 
had never yet, in the middle of peace, 
without regard to those principles which 
had always regulated the intercourse of 
nations, suddenly attempted to make a 
descent upon any portion of the Turkish 
Empire; and if we considered the conse- 
quences of such an action—the declara- 
tion of European outlawry which would 
instantly follow it—the total and perpetual 
forfeiture, not only of the position of Rus- 
sia as a member of the European league, 
but of all credit and character even in the 
eyes of her own people—we must admit 
that the imputation of such a design to 
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Russia, and the fear of its accomplish- 
ment, was one of the wildest chimeras 
which had ever entered into the brain of 
man. All the aggressions of Russia had 
been made on the Danube, or in Asia, by 
means of her military forces; but if she 
was as fraudulent and perfidious, and as 
determined to seize Constantinople as 
some imagined, and if it was so prac- 
ticable for her to come down with her fleet 
suddenly from Sebastopol, he wanted to 
know when it was supposed that she first 
conceived the design, and why she did not 
do so during all those years, while we were 
still giving the Emperor Nicholas credit for 
being one of the wisest and most pacific 
sovereigns in Europe? Why did she not 
effect her purpose in the years 1848 and 
1849? If Russia had the design now, 
she had it then. But her fleet did not sail 
from Sebastopol, and although she did oc- 
cupy the Principalities in consequence of 
their then state of disturbance, yet most 
people gave her credit for conduct of a 
commendable nature upon that occasion. 
If ever there existed an opportunity for 
the purpose it was then. So, also, a 
favourable opportunity for accomplishing 
such a design existed in 1833, when Ibra- 
him Pasha invaded Turkey, and Russian 
troops came to Constantinople, not to at- 
tack the Sultan, but to assist him against 
his enemies. No doubt the Russians gain- 
ed treaty advantages on that occasion ; 
but that was a very different thing from 
coming down with her fleet without notice 
upon Constantinople. What did he infer? 
Either that she had not the power, or that 
she had not the will. He believed, for his 
own part, that she had not the power, and 
he cared not to inquire whether she had 
the will. The very idea was preposterous; 
but, even supposing that Russia had such 
a design—that she would like to use any 
opportunity of surprising Constantinople 
with her fleet-—she must know that all the 
armies of Europe would march, as soon as 
possible, to the rescue of that city, and 
that her enterprise would prove as disas- 
trous in its results as perfidious and trea- 
cherous in its conception. Hence it was 
never proposed to limit the power of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea until after the war 
began, and after the disaster at Sinope. 
The terms in which Lord Clarendon, in a 
letter addressed to Lord Westmorland, 
mentioned the proposition for the first 
time, pointed much more to such a solu- 
tion as Russia had suggested than at the 
solution proposed by us by means of the 
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limitation of the naval force of Russia in 
the Black Sea. His words were— 

“ The privileged frontier of Russia in the Black 
Sea has enabled her to establish a naval power 
which, in the absence of any counter-balancing 
force, is a standing menace to the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

And the same meaning attached to the 
language of the third point, which ex- 
pressly referred to a modification of the 
treaty of 1841, for closing the straits. 
Neither the language employed by Lord 


Clarendon nor that of the third point im- 


plied a limitation of the number of Rus- 
sian ships of war in the Black Sea; i 
merely required that the frontier of Russia 
should not be allowed to continue so privi- 
leged by the treaty of 1841 as that there 
should be no counterbalancing power to 
her naval foree in the Black Sea. That 
was exactly the nature of the second pro- 
position made by Russia herself—namely, 
that Turkey should have the power to 
admit into the Black Sea as many of the 
ships of her allies from the Mediterranean 
as she pleased, whenever she should con- 
sider her security menaced. It had been 
said that she could do so now, but that 
statement implied that the third point was 
nonsense, and that the treaty of 1841, 
which closed the Straits to ships of war, 
required no revision at all, inasmuch as it 
gave no privilege to Russia, or offered no 
obstacle to the introduction by the Porte of 
the fleets of her allies into the Black Sea. 
But all who had read the treaty were 
aware that it bound the Porte not to admit 
into the Straits any ships of war whatever, 
even though she might consider her se- 
curity menaced, in the absence of anything 
which she and her allies could treat as an 
act of war; and, surely, it was no slight 
thing that Russia should say— 

“Let the Straits remain closed against me ; 
I give up all pretence of having a reciprocal right 
to go through them ; and, at the same time, I am 
willing that the Porte should have the power, 
whenever she considers her security menaced, to 
admit as many ships of war as she pleases,” 
That, he believed, would be a sufficient 
and satisfactory security against the sup- 
posed naval danger from the port of Se- 
bastopol, because any preparations at that 
place adequate for the seizure of Constan- 
tinople must necessarily be known at Con- 
stantinople, and to our consuls in the Black 
Sea and elsewhere, in time enough to en- 
able the Porte to form an opinion as to 
whether her security was menaced or not ; 
and the moment she heard that more ships 
were being built at Sebastopol, or that 
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troops were under orders to assemble there | could there be loss of honour in withdraw- 
in extraordinary numbers, she would at | ing from an enterprise in which we were 
once admit the fleets of her allies, which | nearly certain to succeed if we persevered, 
were always close at hand in the Medi-/| simply because we had in another way ac- 
terranean, into the Black Sea. What, on} complished, during its progress, the very 
the other hand, did we propose to do? | political objects for the sake of which that 
We made a proposition which, under the | enterprise was undertaken? -An army 
pretence of limiting the naval force of | which had won all the battles in which it 
Russia, created so extraordinary a pre- | had been engaged, and which had been re- 
ponderance against her that nothing but | inforeced as ours had been, could not with 
the salvation of the empire would bring any truth be represented, either in the 
her to think of accepting it. Russia | East or in the West, as a defeated army, 
was to have in the Black Sea only or an army which had capitulated—for 
four ships of war; Turkey was to have that phrase had, forsooth, been used— 
as many; and any one of her allies; merely because it was withdrawn at the 
might bring in as many more. Besides conclusion of a just and an honourable 
these, the fleet of Turkey within the Bos- | peace. Again, when hon. Gentlemen talked 
phorus, and the fleets of her allies in the of our yielding to Russia and truckling to 
Mediterranean, were to be without any that Power, one would think that we had 
limit of number. It was impossible not , been making concessions, whereas all the 
to see that if Sebastopol was a standing | concessions that had been made were made 
menace to Turkey, such a condition of; by Russia, instead of to her. A peace 
things would be a standing menace to | upon the terms now offered could not be 
Russia. The real question for consider-| otherwise regarded than as an admission 
ation was, of these propositions which | on the part of Russia of her own infe- 
would be the more likely to secure a riority and of our success in the prosecu- 
safe and permanent peace? He appre-| tion of the war. But the alternative was, 
hended that proposition of the two which, 
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| that we must take Sebastopol. Well, would 
being as useful to us, would be less de- | that facilitate the negotiation of a peace ? 
grading to Russia. Ile was told that} Would not such a defeat render it almost 
Russia was perfidious. Would she be | a political necessity for the rulers of Rus- 
more likely to adhere to an ignominious sia to endeavour to remove their disgrace ; 
treaty? Would she not rather be always and, looking to our own side, would not 
endeavouring, at Sebastopol or elsewhere, | those who were now clamorous for the pro- 
secretly to collect a navy of greater force secution of the war then reject with dis- 
than she was bound by treaty to keep, and | dain the notion of concluding a peace on 
plotting and contriving to sow dissension | the basis of the Four Points? We should 
among the allies, in order that she might | be told that the Crimea was once a de- 
have an opportunity of striking off her pendency of our faithful ally, Turkey— 
fetters, in the very same spirit in which that Russia took it from the Tartars— 
Turkey had striven to strike off the fetters and that the diminution of the preponder- 
of Kainardji and Adrianople? But Russia | ance of Russia in the Black Sea required 
rejected our proposals as ignominious to that the Crimea should be either given 
herself; and were they not so? Should’ back to the Porte or placed in safe custody. 
we, had we been in the position of Russia,' Who could tell what would come next? 
have been ready to accept such terms? Inflated by success, the appetite for war 











It was wise policy when we negotiated for | 
peace with a powerful adversary to consider 
his honour as well as our own. 


would be likely to grow instead of dimin- 
ishing, and the circle of objects to be 
sought for, and terms to be insisted upon, 








But he was told that we should compro-| would be liable constantly to enlarge, 
mise our honour if we left the Crimea’ under the guidance of those who aimed at 
without taking Sebastopol. That he be-| nothing less than to strike a mortal blow 
lieved to be an idea utterly without foun- | at the life of the Russian Empire. Some 
dation in truth. Our troops had through- | very distinguished persons had already 
out the war sustained, and even increased, | been heard to mention the name of Poland 
the military reputation of the British army. |in ominous tones, and it was said that the 
Though we had not yet taken Sebastopol, | present constitution of that country was a 
he was inclined to share the opinion of standing menace to Germany; but surely 
those who believed that we should if we | it would be most unwise to plunge Europe 
persevered a little longer; and how then in a war of which no man could foresee the 
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end, for the sake of disturbing existing ter- 
ritorial arrangements in that quarter. 
Again, we were told that our interests 
in India were involved, and that the pro- 
gress of Russia in Asia was so formidable, 
that, in order to check it, we must carry 
on our military operations in that continent 
also. Depend upon it that if we once 
adopted the principle of changing what 
was originally intended as a defensive war 
into a war of aggression, we should be 
putting Russia in the right, and making 
the struggle she is now waging, a struggle 
pro aris et focis, which must be most pro- 
tracted in its duration, and lead to count- 
less disasters and misfortunes. We saw 
the beginning now ; but no man could tell 
what might be the end. No man could 
tell how the British constitution itself might 
work under such a war; what a pressure 
might be laid by it upon our system of 
domestic government; what burdens and 
privations our happy and industrious people 
might have to endure. Such a contest 
might also produce the most deplorable 
effects on our foreign alliances; for, in our 
own times, we had seen those who had 
been our best friends become our bitter 
enemies, while those who had once been 
our foes had become our closest allies. 
We should therefore take warning from 
the past, and not adopt a course which 
might estrange those on whose support we 
now counted. If the cause were one of 
duty or necessity, all these risks ought to 
be patiently endured; but the objects we 
fought for in an aggressive war were purely 
imaginary, not real, and could never be 
reconciled with the interests or the true 
honour of a civilised and Christian nation. 
Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I know well 
the difficulty which any private and ordi- 
nary Member of this House has to face, 
when he attempts to occupy your attention, 
however briefly, after such displays of elo- 
quence and debating power as those which 
on the present and preceding night have 
so well and worthily sustained the repu- 
tation of the English Parliament. At such 
a time, and on such a question, I speak 
only from a deep sense of responsibility 
and of duty: I do so because, long as this 
war and the negotiations precedent to it 
have lasted, the present is the first occa- 
sion on which it has been possible for this 
House to express, with any prospect of a 
practical result, its opinion on the course 
of policy to which we as a nation stand 
committed. I accept, therefore, the Motion 
of my right hon, Friend—a Motion which 
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I mean to support—less on account of the 
censure which it carries against the Go- 
vernment, well deserved though I hold 
that censure to be—than because of the 
opportunity which it affords of ascertain- 
ing more clearly and distinctly, in terms 
more definite than have been hitherto em- 
ployed, what are the real objects of the 
war, what the prospects, if any, and what 
the conditions of peace. I say that we are 
discussing these subjects for the first time. 
In 1853 Parliament separated, thinking 
war indeed probable but not certain ; the 
recess was occupied in negotiations ; those 
negotiations were secret (I do not com- 
plain that they were so, it is the practice, 
I am merely calling attention to the fact); 
they were necessarily left altogether in 
the hands of Government; they were 
unsuccessful, and at the commencement of 
1854 Ministers came down to the House 
and told us, ‘* All has been done that can 
be done: our efforts to prolong a state of 
peace have failed ; diplomatic resources 
are exhausted, and war has become inevi- 
table.’’ They appealed to us for aid to 
carry on the war; we admitted it to be in- 
evitable, we submitted to necessity, and we 
supplied, as we were bound to do, the 
means which Government declared to be 
necessary for the efficient carrying on of 
operations. But no opinion was then asked, 
none was expressed as to whether, by a 
better mode of conducting negotiations, 
war might not have been avoided. That 
was not, for the moment, a practical ques- 
tion. It would have been idle, at the very 





| moment of commencing hostilities, to talk 
,about terms of peace; for that it was 
|necessary to wait until both sides were 
| willing to negotiate ; but the case is dif- 
ferent now. A year has elapsed, a cam- 
/ paign has been gone through, great bat- 
'tles have been fought, negotiations are 
/reopened, conferences have been held 
| (whether now broken off or only suspended 
| I know not), and surely now, if ever, the 
time has arrived when we ought to ascer- 
tain clearly and specifically what are the 
objects of the war. Those objects cannot 
be defined until we settle in our own minds 
what we believe to be the causes of the 
war. On that subject two different, and 
even opposite theories are entertained. 
There are some who think that—England 
and Russia standing forward as the types 
respectively of constitutional and despotic 
government—this contest, though by di- 
plomatie skill it might have been for a 
while deferred, was yet in its nature inevit- 
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able, and must have come sooner or later. 
To those who hold that doctrine it is com- 
paratively immaterial whether our diplo- 
macy was well or ill conducted, since, in 
their view, its failure merely precipitated 
by a little an inevitable result; but my 
belief, and that of most impartial persons 
who have studied the evidence before them, 
is, that the war was not inevitable; that 
it was not a war deliberately foreseen, and 
entered upon by either country in conse- 
quence of a predetermined purpose ; but 
that it was a war whose origin was most 
accurately described by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, when he said that we had * drifted”’ 
into it. Can it be said that Russia has 
forced iton? Look at the Memorandum 
of 1844; look at the secret correspond- 
ence of 1853; in both you find expressed 
the same desire—a desire the sincerity of 
which there is no reasonable cause to dis- 
pute—a desire to stand well with England, 
whatever might be the relations of Russia 
with other Powers. Why do I mention 
this? Because, in my judgment, at least, 
it affects the whole nature and character 
of the contest. If this war be, what many 
desire to make it, a war of principles ; if 
the antagonism between the two countries 
be the necessary result of their political 
position, then, indeed, it is useless to nego- 
tiate, idle to talk of peace, and all we have 
to do is to reconcile ourselves as best we 
may to the situation of affairs, and carry 
on the struggle with all our energies, until 
one or other of the combatants shall be 
destroyed. But if, as I believe, the war 
was brought about merely by the acci- 
dent of diplomatic mismanagement, then 
it assumes a very different character, and 
the question may reasonably be asked, 
** Are we fighting only to protect our ally, 
or with any ulterior object?”” There are 
but two objects which it is possible to 
propose to yourselves ; one is the protec- 
tion of Turkey, the other the humiliation 
of Russia and the destruction of her power. 
If you aim at the latter, if you really seek to 
humble Russia, and to destroy her prepon- 
derance in the scale of nations, then, I say, 
the means you are employing are utterly, 
even ludicrously, inadequate. That object 
is not to be accomplished by a siege of 
Sebastopol, by a Crimean campaign, or a 
blockade of the Baltic and Black Sea: you 
must be prepared to expect from the na- 
ture of the people, and of the country with 
which you have to contend, an obstinate 
and long-protracted resistance. What is 
Russia? She is a Power weak for offence, 
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strong for defence: her aggressive strength 
is not great, because her navy is worthless, 
and her armies, from want of an efficient 
Commissariat, suffer more than those of 
any other nation, when engaged in distant 
operations; but at home she is protected 
by her climate, by the immense space 
which an invading army must traverse, 
by the military spirit of the people, and by 
the low state of her civilisation, which war 
scarcely disturbs. In such a war—a de- 
fensive war, a national war, a war for her 
independence and for her very existence— 
she is powerful enough to occupy us for 
many years. Well, then, what are the 
means by which, and who are the allies 
by whose aid, we are to carry on such a 
struggle? It will not be argued that the 
Turkish armies can give us much help 
beyond the frontiers of their own country, 
nor yet that we can reckon on the co-ope- 
ration of Austria and Prussia. Fortunate 
will it be if we ean even reckon on their 
neutrality. We stand then alone, fighting 
by the side of France. Is it the interest 
of France—is it the interest of that dynasty 
which now fills the throne of France, to 
protract indefinitely a struggle of this kind, 
and to crush that Power which has always 
been held the firmest support of absolute 
government in Europe? For remember 
that in such a contest as you now propose, 
mere force of arms will not be sufficient. 
You may say now, and you may sincerely 
desire and intend it, that this shall be a 
war of Governments only; but ere long 
you will be driven to employ other means 
and to fight with other weapons. An inter- 
necine war with Russia must in its nature 
become a war of principle ; you must raise 
against her Poland, Finland, Cireassia, all 
the various countries on whose freedom 
she has from time to time trampled, and 
which she has incorporated with her em- 
pire; you will have to sow dissension 
and discord in the empire of Russia her- 
self. But let the House recollect that if 
once they embark in a revolutionary war, 
that is an enterprise from which there is 
no possibility of receding with honour. Its 
influence will not be confined to those coun- 
tries in which it originates. It is more 
than probable that Italy and Hungary will 
have something to say to such a quarrel. 
If they do, you have at once raised against 
you every despotic Government in Europe. 
There may, indeed, be some persons (I 
have not heard such language held in this 
House, but it is held frequently out of 
doors) who, foreseeing these results, and 
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being prepared to face these risks, think 
that a war on this principle ought to 
be undertaken, and that it is the duty 
of England to stand forward and sup- 
port the principle of nationalities. But is 
it in the power of England consistently 
and reasonably to do this? What does 
the principle of nationalities mean? If it 
has any meaning, it means this—that no 
State, however small its area, however 
numerically feeble its inhabitants, or how- 
ever low their state of civilisation, shall 
be forcibly subjugated by any other and 
stronger race. I say, Sir, that against 
that principle the existence of the British 
Empire at the present day is a living and 
a standing protest. How can we, who 
maintain in India the most widespread 
military despotism that the world has ever 
seen—how can we, of whose colonial 
dominion one-half has been forcibly torn 
from other Powers, nay, who even here 
at home have united at least three dis- 
tinct nativnalities in one single empire 
—affirm that we are too free, too pure, 
too liberal, to tolerate the existence in 
any other part of the world of a despotism 
consolidated by conquest? Why, the as- 
sertion by us of such a principle will be 
received with ridicule throughout Europe. 
In nations, as well as individuals, the 
power of self-deception is immense: yet, 
allowing for its influence, other nations will 
find it hard to believe in our sincerity, and 
will regard us with a natural distrust. But 
I pass over that consideration; nor do I 
stop to compare (though it is a momentous 
question) the evils caused by despotism 
with those which a state of revolutionary 
anarchy may produce: but I ask of this 
Hlouse, responsible as it is for the interests 
of the empire—I ask of you, trustees not 
only for the present generation, but for 
posterity, whether you have a right, for 
the sake of any vague and remote results 
to be produced upon the future of the 
human race, to enter on a course which 
must inevitably be productive of great 
financial injury—perhaps of financial ruin 
—to this country? Setting aside, for ar- 
gument’s sake—though it is a considera- 
tiun which you have no right to set aside 
—the claims of patriotism—I deny that 
the world at large, I deny that the human 
race, will be gainers. I believe that by 
crippling the resources and lessening the 
influence of this country, you will inflict 
upon the civilisation of mankind a deeper 
wound and a graver injury than can be 
compensated by the benefits, ten times 
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told, of Polish nationality re-established, 
or Hungarian independence restored. 

I may be asked, of what use is it to 
argue thus, when on all sides there exists 
a perfect agreement that we are fighting 
only for the protection of Turkey. That 
such an agreement of opinion exists in 
this House I allow, and I rejoice in the 
fact: but that is far from being the case 
out of doors. If the nation once tho- 
roughly understood that the sole purpose 
of this war was*the protection of our ally, 
and that no ulterior object was aimed at, | 
believe that the violence of popular feeling, 
the unreasoning desire to fight for mere 
fighting’s sake, the unwillingness to listen 
to any moderate proposal of reconciliation, 
which now throws so many obstacles in the 
way of diplomatic proceedings, would be, 
if not at an end, at least greatly mitigated. 
There are not many persons who will come 
forward boldly, and say, ‘* Your object in 
this war is to crush the power of Russia ;”” 
but there are many who, not taking the 
trouble exactly to understand their own 
meaning, but using a vague word which 
may mean anything, will tell you, ‘ It is 
not necessary to crush Russia ; but it is our 
business to humble her.”’ Others contend 
only, that, having entered on the war, we 
are bound to proceed with it, until at least 
we secure some considerable military ad- 
vantage. On that latter subject I shall 
say nothing: a right hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last night has sufficiently disposed 
of the theory of fighting, not for terms 
of peace, but for glory: but this I do 
affirm, that of all the impolitic ideas which 
ever entered the brain of man, none can 
equal in impolicy that of humbling an 
enemy whom you do not intend to crush. 
I do not speak the language of the Peace 
Society—I will give you the opinion of one 
who was no squeamish politician, no senti- 
mental philanthropist, but one of the pro- 
foundest students of human nature and of 
political science that the world has yet 
produced. Macchiavelli, in his Prince, has 
said— 

“We must never lose sight of this maxim— 
either make a man your friend, or put it out of 
his power to be your enemy. He may revenge a 
slight injury, but a great one deprives him of the 
power of revenge. Hence the injury should be 


so great, that we should have nothing to dread 
from his vengeance.” 


These are wise words; and they apply to 
nations as well as to individuals. They 
clearly indicate the only alternative which 
you have before you: either to settle this 
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quarrel on fair and equal terms, respecting 
the honour of Russia as your own; or else 
to make up your minds to an internecine 
war. Between the two there is no middle 
course: if for the last alternative you are 
not prepared, you have no choice except to 
abide by the former. It is argued, ‘* We 
must have Russia weak, not that we desire 
to injure her, but for the safety of Turkey.” 
Sir, I doubt whether the state of the 
Turkish Empire can in any case be a state 
of safety. Her chief dangers are internal. 
A feeble Government, a corrupt system of 
administration, and a barbarous people, 
expose her to continual peril. But if it 
be meant that a security is required for 
the maintenance of the integrity of Turkey 
against foreign aggression—in that theory 
I agree. But then the question arises, 
what is a security? The only point of 
difference between the terms offered on 
one side and those which will be accepted 
on the other—the only condition which the 
Allied Governments seek to impose, and 
which Russia refuses to concede—is the 
limitation of the Russian fleet. 

Suppose that concession made, what 
then? No material guarantee for the se- 
eurity of Turkey will have been gained. 
The Russian armies in Georgia will remain 
still unredueed—there is no principle of 
limitation there applied—and what secu- 
rity have you if, while you guard Con- 
stantinople from the sea, a Russian army 
can at any moment sweep through Asia 
Minor, occupy the most fertile half of the 
empire, cut off the Persian trade, and 
encamp within fifty miles of the capital ? 
That is of the two the more real and 
the more imminent danger. Russia is 
formidable, not as a great naval, but as 
a great military Power; yet, while you 
insist on the principle of limitation, you 
apply it only to her navy. I have shown 
that your third point contains no safe- 
guard against an invasion of Turkey by 
land; but it does not even protect her 
against invasion by sea. The distance 
from Odessa or Sebastopol to the Turkish 
territory is short: a surprise is easy: 
there is no limitation of the number of 
transports which Russia may have in the 
Black Sea; nor can you prevent any num- 
ber of troops being concentrated in those 
seaport towns. It is transports, not men 
of war, that are needed to carry over an 
invading foree. Your security, therefore, 
even if you enforce it, secures nothing ; 
but what guarantee have you for the ob- 
servance of the terms imposed? You say, 
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the limitation of the Russian fleet is a se- 
curity for Turkey. Yes; but where is the 
security for the continued limitation of the 
fleet? No stipulation is so easily evaded 
as one which limits a naval foree. To say 
nothing of ships which may be built osten- 
sibly for trading purposes, and which will 
require only a little change to turn them 
into men of war, nor yet of the difficulty of 
ascertaining accurately what is passing in 
Russian dockyards, would England go to 
war because one ship had been added be- 
yond the number agreed on? How easy 
the excuse, that that ship had been built to 
replace one which was decayed, and would 
be immediately withdrawn! When once 
peace has been made, when the military 
spirit has subsided, and when the nations 
are again disarmed, very large infringe- 
ments of such a stipulation as the Govern- 
ment propose will be tolerated in prefer- 
ence to recommencing hostilities. What, 
then, is the use of this paper guarantee ? 
You must rely, after all, on one of two 
things —either on the good faith of Russia, 
or on her fear of being involved in war by 
a breach of the treaty; but those same cir- 
cumstances act already as securities for the 
integrity of Turkey. If Russia will not be 
bound either by good faith or by fear, the 
condition which you impose is useless; if 
either of those motives will influence her 
conduct, then that same condition becomes 
needless and superfluous. If Russia will 
abstain from increasing her fleet, lest by 
so doing she should provoke an European 
war, surely you have precisely the same 
reason to suppose—you have an equal mo- 
ral security for it—that the same fear of 
war will restrain her from violating the 
independence of a European State. The 
condition, therefore, is valueless as a safe- 
guard: it has no practical meaning, except 
as a defiance and an insult. 

Precedents, no doubt, have been urged, 
and parallels cited, where terms limiting 
naval foree have been submitted to by na- 
tions not less powerful than Russia. But 
it is easy to show that none of those pre- 
cedents apply to the present case—that 
nowhere has the expedient answered its 
purpose, except in the single instance of 
the American lakes, where both England 
and the United States bound themselves 
to maintain no ships of war. But here the 
case was wholly different, because no ships 
except those of the two contracting Powers 
navigated, or could navigate, those lakes, 
so that danger from the interference of 
a third party could not exist. But with 
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the Black Sea it is otherwise; there 
is there a free communication with the 
Mediterranean, and no material obstacle 
exists to the entrance of ships of all 
nations. 

It is contended by many, and among 
them by persons well qualified to judge, 
were not their passions sometimes stronger 
than their reason, ‘* We care little about 
terms of peace ; only let us not make peace 
without taking Sebastopol, or achieving 
some decided military success.”” Is the 
House prepared to accept that theory? Is 
it prepared to affirm that peace shall never 
be made except after decisive victory ? 
Because if so, understand it clearly, you 
are declaring that there shall be one law 
for England and another for all other 
Powers. If you allow that what is neces- 
sary for the honour of this country may be 
necessary also for ‘that of Russia, if she 
too is to lay down the same principle and 
abide by it, then peace at any time be- 
comes impossible, and the war is rendered 
interminable. But it is absurd that two 
great nations should continue to fight when 
little or no difference exists between them as 
regards terms of peace, merely because it is 
necessary that the honour of one or the other 
shall be satisfied by some signal success. 
Further, it is easy to say now that if you 
can only conquer in the field you will be con- 
tent with moderate terms ; but will it be so? 
Will not the expectations and demands of 
the country rise in proportion as the power 
of enforcing them increases? Will it 
not be argued plausibly, that those condi- 
tions of peace, with which, when victory 
seemed doubtful, we might have been well 
content, are below our acceptance now 
when our enemy lies prostrate at our feet? 
And will not the prospect of peace recede 
further and further, as every battle gained 
gives strength and encouragement to the 
party of war? 

There is, I am aware, a feeling of dis- 
appointment in the public mind that more 
has not been effected by our armies ; and 
there are those who think that England 
has not in this contest sustained her mili- 
tary reputation. But the best way to 
come to a fair conclusion on that point, is 
to reverse the relative positions of the two 
contending parties, and suppose the ene- 
my’s case our own. Suppose, then, that 
we had invaded a neighbouring State. 
Suppose that our invasion had been re- 
pelled with a vast loss of life—that our 
territory had been invaded in return—that 
our navy had been swept from the sea, 
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shut up in our harbours, or sunk as a de- 
fence, that a strict blockade had been 
established along all our coasts, that in 
three pitched battles we had been defeated, 
should we, because the enemy had under- 
taken the siege of one place which he had 
not yet succeeded in capturing, contend 
that such a state of things redounded to 
our military honour ? Compare, then, what 
we have done and suffered with what has 
been done and suffered by the enemy, 
and it will be plain that in the eyes of 
Europe we have lost nothing of our repu- 
tation. It may be asked, ‘‘If you are 
for peace, why not name your terms of 
peace ?”” To that question I answer, first, 
that to fix the precise conditions of a 
treaty belongs to the Executive; next, 
that in this struggle we do not stand alone. 
We are fighting by the side of an ally: it 
is not enough that the terms offered should 
satisfy us, they must satisfy him also; and 
all that Parliament can do is to mark 
generally its readiness to acquiesce in any 
honourable peace. But this at least is 
certain, that if we are to entertain any 
hope for the future, we must mark our 
sense of what is past. The Resolution of 
my right hon. Friend declares that the 
conduct of Government has been yacillat- 
ing, and their language equivocal. I be- 
lieve that to be the truth. If two years 
ago the language of Ministers had been 
plain and their conduct decided, I believe 
in my conscience that war would not have 
broken out. If you had told Russia that 
any aggression on Turkey would be held a 
casus belli, she would have taken the hint, 
and the Pruth would never have been 
passed ; if, taking an opposite course, you 
had warned Turkey that it was not your 
intention to interfere in her behalf, she 
would have accepted the Russian interpre- 
tation of the Vienna Note, and peace might 
still have been preserved. But instead of 
taking either of these decided and intelli- 
gible lines of conduct, you lured on the 
Government of Russia by the ambiguity of 
your speech, and the vacillation of your 
purpose—you led them to believe that they 
had no opposition from you to expect—and 
then turned upon them at the moment 
when they had committed themselves to 
an aggressive policy, and when it was too 
late to recede with honour. That is the 
fault I find with the earlier stages of these _ 
proceedings; and as regards what has 
been done at Vienna, I find this grave 
fault—that the only point on which the 
British Government insisted was one which 
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Russia could not be expected to concede, 
and which, if conceded, would have been 
utterly without value. Yet on that point 
the conferences were broken off, as if 
there were no other means of guarding 
Turkey against aggression, and of coun- 
terbalancing the power of Russia in the 
East, besides that one expedient of limit- | 
ing her fleet. On these grounds I ae. | 
quiesee in the Resolution of my right hon. 
Friend, regarding it as, and avowing it to | 
be, a vote of censure. I do so in the in- | 
terests of peace. I have little confidence | 
in those Gentlemen, who, occupying the | 
opposite bench, are by courtesy styled a! 
Government. I can scarcely hope that, 
the First Minister, whom I respect, but 
who in his half-century of public life has 
always seemed to aim at the show and 
semblance rather than at the reality of 
success, and who has never scrupled to 
court the popularity of the moment, will, 
in these his last days of administrative 
existence, pursue a more exalted object, 
and aspire to a more enduring fame. But 
I have confidence in the clear perception, 
the dispassionate judgment, and the reso- 
lute will of England’s Imperial ally. I 
have confidence, too, in the people of Eng- 
land. They may be misled for a moment 
by passion, or duped by political intrigue ; 
they may, and it is their greatest political 
failing, allow a small and clamorous mi- 
nority to usurp their name and to misre- 
present their wishes; but ere long the 
sound practical common sense of the nation 
reasserts itself, and I believe that a year 
will not pass before the country with one 
voice will ask, ‘* Tell us for what we are 
fighting—tell us, if we are victorious, 
what will be the results of victory—tell 
us what recompense we may expect, save 
only some barren wreaths of glory, for 
the sacrifice of uncounted treasure, and 
for mourning and misery entailed upon 
hundred thousand English homes?” 

Mr. LAYARD trusted the House would 
bear with him while he addressed them 
very shortly upon this important question. 
Before entering upon it he begged to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
for the courteous notice he had taken of 
him and the kind advice which he had 
offered. The account which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given of what passed be- 
tween them was strictly correct ; for be- 
fore entering the House he had no idea of 
the Resolution which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was about to submit; but the mo- 
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hon. Gentleman to raise this discussion he 

at once ceded his right of preaudience. 

He had refused the request of hon. Friends 

on that side of the House to postpone his 

Motion, but he thought this question one 

of so much importance that everything 

else, however in itself important, should 

give way to it; he wished the House, how- 

ever, distinctly to understand that his 

Motion was only withdrawn for a time, and 

that it was his intention to bring it forward 
upon the first Motion for going into Supply 
after the Whitsuntide recess. He was 
also obliged to allude to what took place 
yesterday, lest he should be liable to some 
misrepresentation. He certainly did at- 
tend a meeting, called by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and had 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) invited him to a meeting he 
should probably have thought it his duty 
to attend to that also. He was no party 
man; he desired to hear what every one 
had to say; and when the noble Lord in- 
vited him, he went to hear what would be 
announeed to his supporters on that ocea- 
sion. As the hour was already late, he 
should endeavour to confine himself strictly 
to the subject before the House, and he 
ventured humbly to think he could throw 
some light upon it. He would recall at- 
tention to the origin of the war—for we 
were fast forgetting what we went to war 
about—and he thought he should demolish 
some of those splendid fallacies which had 
been advocated with so much eloquence by 
the right hon. Gentleman who sat behind 
him. What was the origin of the war? 
The Christians of Turkey were a popula- 
tion gradually increasing in wealth and 
prosperity ; of their progress there was 
daily evidence; and the Sultan, a benign 
and beneficent ruler, was anxious to give 
protection to all his subjects. He did not 
mean to say that acts of oppression had 
not been perpetrated in the provinces; he 
had himself witnessed and protested against 
them ; but those acts did not proceed from 
the central Government, and the central 
Government was no more responsible for 
them than was the Government of this 
country for any act of tyranny or outrage 
which occurred in a poor-house or other 
public establishment. He believed it was 
the main object of Russia in this war with 
Turkey to check that prosperity and put 
an end to that intelligence which was 
spreading among the Christians in Turkey. 
That it was so was no longer an opinion 





ment he heard of the intention of the right 
Lord Stanley 


of his; it was an opinion which was war- 
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ranted by the manifestoes of the late Em- 
peror of Russia and the circulars of Count 
Nesselrode. The House would remember 
Prince Menchikoff’s mission and its at- 
tendant circumstances. The mission ended 
with a Vote which, as an ultimatum, in- 
cluded all the demands which Prince Men- 
chikoff made upon the Porte. That ulti- 
matum stated that Russia desired to have 
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jects for this war; but would Russia, he 
asked, have gone to war if there had not 
been some great objects which she wished 
to attain? Surely, if the difference were 
so small and the modifications so trifling 
as was attempted to be proved, Russia 
would not have rejected the Vienna Note 
or gone to war, in order to insist upon the 
interpretation which she had placed upon 





those privileges granted to the Christian | 


subjects of the Porte, professing the Greek | 
religion, which were enjoyed by all mem- | 
bers of foreign legations in Turkey. That | 


was as much as if a foreign Power called 
upon this country to give to its Roman 
Catholic subjects all the privileges which 
were enjoyed by foreign missions in this | 
country, After giving that ultimatum, | 
Prince Menchikoff left Constantinople. | 


it. He should always think, like the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley), that if at that time 
we had held a dignified tone Russia would 
not have gone to war. He attributed this 
war to two things :—First, to the uncer- 


tain and ambiguous tone assumed by Her 


Majesty’s then Goverment; and next, he 
regretted to say, to the tone adopted by 


‘the hon. Gentlemen >ehind him (Mr. M. 


Gibson and Mr. Bright). He did not mean 


The Sultan then issued a firman, which | to cast blame upon them, but unintention- 
was communicated to the representatives | ally they were the main cause of the war. 
of the Powers in Constantinople, and | Having through ambiguity and uncertainty 
which guaranteed to the Christians all} of conduct and language gone to war, we 
religious privileges and immunities, and | commenced with some capital mistakes. 
confirmed any treaty in existence affecting | He thought the greatest of those mistakes 
them. Prince Menchikoff, when he heard | was, the declaration that it was not in- 
of that firman, wrote a letter to the Grand | tended to make any territorial changes in 
Vizier, stating that he considered it an) Russia, because such a declaration solemnly 
insult to the Emperor, his master, who did , made was giving a premium to Russia to 
not want for the Christians religious but! carry on the war, and preventing the 
political privileges; so that that matter, | Western Powers reaping any positive be- 


he believed, was placed beyond all dispute. | nefit from it. With respect to the con- 


In consequence of the withdrawal of Prince 
Menchikoff, a conference was opened at. 
Vienna, and that conference resulted in 
the celebrated Vienna Note. The modi- 
fications which the Turkish Government 
suggested in that Note were at first re- | 
jected both by England and France; but | 


ferences held at Vienna, to which the 
noble Lord was sent as negotiator, it was 
said by many Members that the first two 
points were insignificant, but that the third 
point was of great importance. He totally 
differed from hon. Members upon that sub- 
ject, and he thought he should show that 


afterwards, when Count Nesselrode ad-| in the first and second points—in the first 
mitted that the interpretation which the | more particularly, but in the second also— 
Turkish Government had placed upon the ; we committed a most capital error. As 
Note was the interpretation Russia in- | usual, we went to Vienna and placed our- 
tended the Note should bear, there was | selves in the hands of Austria. The first 
not one Power in Europe, Prussia includ- | proposal on the first point emanated from 
ed, which did not declare that the Note} Austria. Austria proposed the mixing up 
could not be accepted by the Porte—that | of the three Principalities, Wallachia, Mol- 
if the Porte accepted the Note with the | davia, and Servia; she said that the decree 
interpretation placed upon it by Russia, | to regulate the government of these pro- 
she would forfeit her independence and | vinces was to be referred to the European 
place her Christian subjects at the mercy | Powers, that no armed interference should 
of Russia. It was upon the rejection of take place on the part of the Porte with- 
the Vienna Note that war broke out. He out a corresponding interference on the 
would not now stop to consider how far | part of the protecting Powers, and she 
they were likely to obtain privileges for | finished by a declaration that it would be 
the Greeks, commensurate with the privi- /an act of criminality for the inhabitants to 
leges which Russia insisted they should interfere in the management of their own 
have, and how far the ‘* Four Points’’ gave | affairs. Those terms were not accepted 
them those privileges. It had been said | exactly, but with very slight modifications. 
that, after all, there were no sufficient ob-| Why were the affairs of the three Prin- 
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cipalities, which were perfectly distinct, 
mixed up together? The treaties which 
affected Moldavia and Wallachia were per- 
fectly distinct from those which affected 
Servia. But Austria wanted to have the 
right of interference in Servia, and that 
was her object in making it appear that 
those three Principalities stood upon the 
same footing. But Prince Gortchakoff, 
that able diplomatist, saw through the 
scheme of Austria, and he pointed out 
that Servia did not stand on the same 
ground as the other Principalities. He 
knew that Austria by establishing a pro- 
tectorate there would have the power of 
exercising great influence over the Slavonic 
population of Turkey. Prince Gortchakoff 
knew—though our Plenipotentiaries, pro- 
bably, scarcely knew anything of Servia, 
or whether it was inhabited by Slavonians 
or by any one else—he knew that Austria, 
if she once got a footing there, might so use 
her power as to overthrow Russian influ- 
ence in Turkey in Europe. But the point 
was not settled, for he suggested, as he 
always did on any question of importance, 
that it should remain over till the treaty 
was signed. It would be found that, when- 
ever a question of great importance was 
raised, Prince Gortchakoff always got quit 
of the difficulty by putting off the discus- 
sion of it till after the treaty was signed, 
knowing very well that rather than go to 
war again we should probably accede to 
his views on the subject. Much had been 
said as to attending to the wishes of the 
Principalities with reference to their go- 
vernment; but how, in present circum- 
stances, was this possible? The Principa- 
lities were now under Austrian bayonets ; 
and here he must say it appeared to him 
extraordinary that the noble Lord, our 
Plenipotentiary, the leader of the constitu- 
tional party in this country, should have 
put his name to the protocol determining 
the first point at the conference, What 
did that first point decide? The article 
stated that, in the event of the internal 
tranquillity of the Principalitics being com- 
promised, no armed interference should 
take place without being the subject of 
agreement between the high contracting 
parties; and it was stipulated at the close 
not to allow the inhabitants to meddle with 
matters dangerous to the tranquillity of 
their own country and of neighbouring 
States. What did that mean? It meant 
that no change whatever should take place 
in the Principalities ; that, however liberal 
in feeling and however remarkable for in- 
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telligence the inhabitants might be, no 
change whatever should take place in their 
circumstances. It was astounding that the 
noble Lord, who was always the advocate 
of constitutional doctrines in this country, 
and the representative of the great consti- 
tutional party, should have affixed his 
name to a protocol which had in it such an 
article as this. If hon, Gentlemen knew 
the state of these provinces, they would 
see that this article extinguished every 
hope that might arise of a Christian na- 
tionality in Turkey, crushed every chance 
of liberal government in that country, and 
put an end to the progress of civilisation 
in those provinces. Did the House recol- 
lect the protest of the Servian Senate, 
which was laid on the table some time 
ago? That protest was drawn up with an 
energy, a dignity, and an independence 
that reflected the greatest credit on the 
Servian nation; it contained an indig- 
nant remonstrance against the interfe- 
rence of Austria, stating that, whatever 
injuries they might have received from 
Russia, they feared Austria still more, 
and should be prepared to oppose her in- 
terference, if necessary, by force-of arms. 
To Austria, however, by the concession of 
their first point, was given the right and 
power to interfere directly in the affairs of 
the Principalities. Let him next ask, had 
the Porte ever interfered with Wallachia 
and Moldavia? These were not provinces 
conquered by the Porte, and had never 
been treated as such. They became an- 
nexed to the Sultan’s dominions by treaty, 
under which the Porte was bound to ob- 
serve certain conditions, which she had in- 
variably kept. It was Russia that had 
interfered in the affairs of the Principali- 
ties. From claiming the right to speak to 
the Porte, on behalf of her Christian sub- 
jects in Wallachia and Moldavia, Russia 
had gone on to assume the right of pro- 
tection over them. When the revolution 
in Servia took place in 1853, and a new 
and a liberal Government was established, 
did the Porte interfere to put an end to it? 
No, it was Russia that interfered—the 
Porte it was that afforded an asylum to 
the Members of the new Government, and 
enabled them afterwards to return to their 
own country. It was the same in the 
other Principalities. In 1848 Russia in- 
terfered to drive out the liberal party from 
those Principalities, and the Porte afforded 
them an asylum and enabled them subse- 
quently to return. But, if we sanctioned 
this proposed protectorate—if this protocol 
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were to be carried into effect—we should 
sanction the interference of both Austria 
and Russia, and of them alone, for to talk 
of the interference of the other Powers 
was absurd, in all the internal affairs of 
those countries. England and France were 
too distant to take a practical interest in 
their concerns. He repeated that it was 
to him astounding that a man like the 
noble Lord should ever have put his name 
to such an article. The next point refer- 
red to the navigation of the Danube. Great 
credit was claimed for the concessions that 
had been obtained from Russia in this 
matter; but were they really concessions ? 
By the Treaty of Vienna, Russia admitted 
the free navigation of the Danube; but 
we were told that she now consented to 
build no fortifications on the left bank of 
the Danube. This, however, she had 
agreed to in the Treaty of Adrianople ; 
so that here Russia made no concession 
whatever. Well, but there was a conces- 
sion in the stipulation that she was not to 
have a quarantine station there any longer. 
But what was the use of the quarantine ? 
It was established in consequence of the 
prevalence of the plague; but there was 
no plague in the East now, consequently 
there was no longer any necessity for the 
quarantine. Could this then be regarded 
as any concession? But Lord Westmor- 
land raised a question of great importance, 
which, however, appeared to have entirely 
escaped the notice of the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell). This related to the boun- 
dary caused by the stream. Supposing 
the stream of the Danube should vary— 
as streams were ever ready to do when 
running over a marshy soil—and, instead 
of passing through the Sulina mouth, 
should pass through St. George’s mouth, 
was the stream so changed to form the 
boundary? The question was important, 
because if the stream did vary, Russia 
might have the power to vary the boun- 
dary, and in the case supposed the whole 
mouths of the river would be in the hands 
of the Russians ; yet this point seemed to 
have escaped the notice of the noble Lord. 
Then, by the treaty of Adrianople, the 
Turks were to withdraw to a certain dis- 
tance from the Danube, and it became a 
question whether or not they should now 
be allowed to build establishments on the 
river’s bank. To that proposal it appeared 
that Prince Gortchakoff replied that as 
the Turks were becoming more civilised 
than they were, there might be no objec- 
tion to their doing so, but he added ‘* we 
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will reserve that point also until the treaty 
is signed.” He asked what then had we 
gained by the second point? Russia had 
made concessions that were no concessions 
at all; she had merely conceded that which 
she was bound to by the double treaties of 
Vienna and Adrianople. The next point 
was the preponderance of Russia by sea. 
A great deal had been said of our courtesy 
in allowing Russia to take the initiative ; 
but he would ask any one who had been 
attached to an embassy whether he could 
conceive it possible for a Power to make 
the first offer in such a case as this. A 
skilful diplomatist like Prince Gortchakoff 
would be careful not to make the first offer, 
and he accordingly said he would see what 
the other Powers would offer first. At 
this the diplomatists expressed their sur- 
prise, and then they made their offer. 
Count Buol made the first proposition, 
that the Turkish and Russian fleets should 
be limited; but his terms were so ambi- 
guous that it did not plainly appear whe- 
ther the fleet was only to be limited in the 
Black Sea, or limited altogether. There 
were two propositions—first, that of the 
allies, limiting the Turkish fleet; and, 
second, that of Russia, which in the first 
place opened the Dardanelles altogether, 
and in the second closed the Dardanelles, 
unless on extraordinary occasions, when 
the Porte might call for the fleets of its 
allies to come up. Now, with regard to 
the limitation of the fleet, he quite agreed 
with those who said that it was most diffi- 
cult to have a limitation; it was a matter 
so difficult that it could never be carried 
out, for they certainly could not go to war 
if Russia should have one or two ships 
more than she was entitled to. How then 
could you enforce the stipulation? It 
would be impossible. There were a thou- 
sand different ways to escape from it. 
Therefore he put the limitation clause 
on one side. 

The House would recollect that some 
time ago there was a considerable discus- 
sion in that House as to the meaning of 
certain words which fell from the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies; but 
that the noble Lord did say that Sebas- 
topol and the Russian fleet should be de- 
stroyed was now pretty evident. In the 
evidence before the Sebastopol Committee 
there were produced two remarkable de- - 
spatches from the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Raglan, written about the time when 
the noble Lord made the declaration he 
now referred to in that House; and, if 
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there was any ambiguity in the words of 
the noble Lord the Seeretary for the Co- 
lonies, there certainly was none in these 
despatches. In the second despatch, the 
Duke of Neweastle directed Lord Raglan 
to make a careful inquiry into the amount 
and condition of the enemy’s force in the 
Crimea; the difficulties of the siege, the 
despatch stated, appeared to the Govern- 
ment more likely to increase than diminish 
by delay, and, as there was no prospect of 
a safe and honourable peace until the for- 
tress of Sebastopol was reduced, and the 
Russian fleet taken or destroyed, nothing 
but insuperable impediments should pre- 
vent that being done. Therefore, what- 
ever meaning the noble Lord might have 
wished to give to his words, the intentions 
of the Government were, at any rate, 
openly avowed in that despatch. 

Now, with respect to the opening of the 
Dardanelles, would any one tell him that 
that was not a Turkish question altogether ? 
By an article in the treaty of 1841, His 
Highness the Sultan declared that he was 
firmly resolved to maintain the principle 
invariably established as the ancient rule 
of his empire, in virtue of which ships of 
war belonging to foreign Powers were at 
all times prohibited from entering the 
Straits in time of peace. That article 
had been very much misrepresented, Rus- 
sia had insisted on that article as solely 
made in her favour ; but the fact was, that 
it was made in favour not of Russia but of 
Turkey. If the Dardanelles had been 
opened, Russia would have brought her 
ships into the Bosphorus upon Constanti- 
nople in the recent dispute. But the Dar- 
danelles being closed by treaty against her 
ships, Menchikoff would not risk a war by 
bringing down the Russian fleet to back 
his demands. He believed had the Dar- 
danelles been open, Constantinople would 
have been in the hands of Russia at this 
moment. Well, as a great concession, 
Turkey was to be allowed to call in the 
fleets of her allies should she be in danger. 
The right hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity had said that if you brought your 
fleets to Beshika Bay you insulted Russia, 
and war was inevitable. [Mr. Guapstone: 
I never said that.] He thought it was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman, but at all 
events the argument had been used in the 
debate. But suppose Turkey had the right 
to call up the fleets of her allies to her aid 
considering herself in danger, would not 
Russia look upon that as a declaration of 
war on the part of those allies? On that 
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point, therefore, he did not consider that 
any concession had been made; and if 
any, it was by Turkey and not by Russia. 
Now, let the House consider the fourth 
point, relating to the quintuple protectorate, 
and inquire whether Russia in reality con- 
ceded anything in reference to that. It 
was not a treaty which gave Russia a pro- 
tectorate over persons of the Greek faith 
in Turkey. The article in the Treaty of 
Kainardji was the only pretence for that 
protectorate, though it merely declared 
that the Sublime Porte promised to protect 
the Christian religion and the Christian 
churches, and permitted the representative 
of the Imperial Court of Russia to make 
representations in favour of the new church 
at Constantinople and of those who minis- 
tered to it. That provision gave Russia 
no right to make representations in favour 
of the Christians generally; but, by a 
misrepresentation of the treaty, Russia 
had assumed the protection of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan, though the 
Porte had never admitted the right of 
Russia in that respect. But now, by the 
fourth point, the allies were going to con- 
cede to Russia that power; and, though 
other nations were to share in the protec- 
torate, Russia, by a community of reli- 
gion, would have entire influence over the 
12,000,000 of Christian subjects of the 
Porte professing the Greek religion. If 
you gave the right to the other Powers 
the Christians of the Greek Church would 
still go to Russia. If anything in Bosnia 
happened they would appeal to Austria ; 
and if anything in Syria, they would ap- 
peal to France. This united protection 
would ruin the Christians in the East. It 
would create constant dispute and constant 
interference. If complaint was made by 
the English consul and a pacha favourable 
to English views, the other Power would 
complain, and it would be the same if the 
interference were in favour of the views of 
the French, the Austrian, or the Prussian 
consul. There would always be four 
against one, and the poor Porte would not 
know what todo. It was this conflict of 
protectorates—this conflict of influence and 
interference that Russia wanted. She 
knew that the Greek Christians were the 
great majority of the Christian pepulation 
of Turkey, and they would go to her—and 
she would use her influence, aided by them, 
to overturn every Minister who desired to 
improve the state of the country and of 
the people. Thus Russia would confirm 
her influence on Turkey, would under- 
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mine the Porte, and render the establish- 
ment of any independent Christian power 
in Turkey impossible. It had been said 
that he only advocated the cause of the 
Turks ; but he told his hon. Friends behind 
him that the Christians in Turkey would 
be ruined if things there went on in the 
way they desired. They were told that it 
was a capital thing that the Christians in 
Turkey should be subject to conscription, 
as that would give them strength, and en- 
able them to upset the Turks. Nothing, 
however, could be better contrived for the 
destruction of the Christians, for wherever 
there was a wealthy Christian, the con- 
seription would always fall on him. During 
the last few years an immense change had 
taken place in Turkey. Leave the Chris- 
tians alone, and the time might come when 
the Ottoman Christians would take that 
position in the East which every liberal- 
minded man and every zealous Christian 
would desire to see them occupy; but he 
was convinced that injudicious interference 
would retard that consummation. But to 
return to the Four Points. He had drawn 
up a sort of balance-sheet, showing what 
each of the five Powers had gained and 
lost during these transactions, and he would 
read to the House how he made the ac- 
counts stand. First of all with Turkey— 
what had she gained? It was said that 
she would perhaps be able to advance to 
the right bank of the Danube, but that 
was hardly settled yet, and could not yet 
be called a concession; and she had also 
gained this, that Russia was no longer to 
have quarantine. But what did she lose ? 
She lost all that he had just described by 
the establishment of a protectorate of five 
Powers, instead of one; she had lost al- 
ready an immense portion of her army, 
and a large part of her fleet; she had 
greatly embarrassed her finances, and she 
had been obliged to have recourse to a 
loan ; and she would lose in this, that we 
had confirmed, or were about to confirm, 
to Russia the possession of Circassia and 
of those provinces which, though actually 
already in her hands, had never yet, as 
was stated by the noble Lord in this 
House, been acknowledged to be hers ; 
but which now, by the abolition of all 
former treaties and the admission of the 
status quo, would be conceded to her, 
Then, again, from the want of principle 
in conducting this war, another loss had 
been inflicted on Turkey by our refusal to 
support her in her demand for an in- 
demnity from Greece for the invasion of 
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Thessaly and Epirus, and the acts of bri- 
gandage which had been committed there 
by the Greek invaders. That was the loss 
of Turkey. And now for Russia. She 
had lost a vast number of men, and no 
doubt she had had to submit to great 
financial sacrifices ; but what was the loss 
of men and money to a despot in compari- 
son with the loss of prestige-—and had she 
lost that? But what had been her gain ? 
She had given up the sole acknowledged 
protectorate, in exchange for a conjoint 
protectorate, but one which she would ex- 
ercise with our sanction; she gained the 
extension of her protectorate to Servia, 
and she gained also the acknowledged pos- 
session of Circassia and those other pro- 
vinces which she had hitherto held, but her 
right to which had not been admitted. 
She gained, moreover, an enormous prestige 
in the East and in central Europe—a 
prestige which might be fatal to the liberty 
and civilisation of the world, and which 
might be a great step to the ruin of Turkey. 
What had Franee and England gained ? 
England had gained a glorious battle, had 
made a glorious charge, and a glorious 
defence when attacked, and we had raised 
higher than ever the military reputation of 
our soldiers. France had made the same 
gain. But what had we lost? We had 
shown the world corruption and rottenness 
within ; we had shown that our institu- 
tions were far from being as they should 
be; we had proved that we could mis- 
manage a great war; and we had given 
the world to believe that, after all, con- 
stitutional Government might not be so 
good as it appeared to be. Thus we 
had gained nothing but the reputation of 
our soldiers. France had gained and lost 
pretty much as we had done. But what 
had Austria gained? And really, on look- 
ing back to the whole course of the trans- 
actions, it would appear that, after all, 
Austria was the ,only Power which really 
had gained; but turning to inquire what 
she had lost, on the contrary, the account 
was a beggarly row of zeros. She had 
gained through us the navigation of the 
Danube; she had gained a right to inter- 
fere in Servia and the Principalities—a 
right the significance and extent of which 
few hon. Gentlemen were acquainted with; 
she had strengthened her own position at 
home; and all this she had gained with- 
out the loss of a single man. She had 
strengthened her position at home ; hers 
had been all gain and no loss. Yet she 
was still holding aloof, and allowing us to 
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fight her battles. It was quite time that 
the House should know how soon this state 
of things was to end. He would like to 
know what was taking place now at Vienna 
in the conferences, and how long Austria 
was to keep out of the war? The difficul- 
ties of Austria had been explained by the 
noble Lord; but what he said was not new, 
and those difficulties had existed for the 
Jast two years, and when she signed the 
treaty of December. The main article of 
that treaty said that, on the re-establish- 
ment of peace on the terms indicated in 
Article No. 1, France and England could 
deliberate on the effectual means of obtain- 
ing an alliance with Austria, and that was 
meant to apply to Jast year. But it was 
well known that there was a secret article 
in that treaty. The time had been ex- 
hausted in which we were to have her ac- 
tive assistance, to which she was bound by 
the treaty. How long was that state of 
things to last? How long was Austria to 
play off her allies? The whole thing was 
preposterous. Look at all she had done 
against us by her occupation of the Princi- 
palities. She had enabled Russia to pour 
her troops into the Crimea. What had 
Austria done in the Principalities? He 
had seen a report in the newspapers, 
drawn up by Mr. Doria, of the Embassy 
at Constantinople, which showed what 
Austria had been doing in the Principali- 
ties, and how great was the hatred and 
horror of the inhabitants entertained of 
Austria. Martial Jaw was proclaimed in 
the Principalities, villages plundered, the 
taxes raised 25 per cent, the Principali- 
ties were made to pay for the Austrian 
occupation ; and yet we were to sanction 
and protect Austria in this occupation. 
Such was the result of the balance sheet. 

He now wished to say a few words on 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University (Mr. Gladstone). 
The right hon. Gentleman had last night, 
with his unrivalled power of eloquence, 
built up a superstructure of magnificent 
and alluring proportions, but on a founda- 
tion of sand. The principal argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman was, that Russia 
has gradually made concessions until she 
came now to the minimum, and that it was 
unwise of us to press her any further, but 
that we ought to endeavour to meet her. 
Never was there such an enormous fallacy. 
What were the concessions that Russia 
had made? Russia had begun this war 
by making the most preposterous demands, 
and now that she chose to recede from 
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those demands, it was said that we ought 
to meet her half way; so that for the 
future, if any Power chose to go to war 
with another Power, it might make sure of 
gaining all that it wanted by commencing 
with the most preposterous demands, and 
then giving way gently and gently until it 
got down to its real objects, which then, 
by comparison, would only seem slight and 
easy to be granted. Thus it was, in this 
instance, that, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument, we must give up 
something to which we had a perfect right, 
in exchange for demands for which there 
was not the slightest foundation. That 
was the sum total of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked, what was prestige ? 
Not long ago the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government was asking what was 
merit? Certainly there were things which 
could not be accurately defined, but still it 
was impossible that any statesman should 
not know what the prestige of Russia 
meant, and in what it consisted. But if 
it could not be defined, it could be felt. 
It had been admitted that Russia had 
gained ground by treachery and by fraud ; 
that she had incorporated kingtioms and 
provinces without the shadow of a claim— 
and this showed more forcibly than any- 
thing else the fallacy of that doctrine 
which had been laid down in the course of 
the debate, that we were not to invade the 
territories of Russia. Russia incorporated 
a province to which she had no right; we 
did not admit her right to hold it, though 
we did not choose to go to war with her 
on account of it; but when a war did come 
that stolen province was called part of her 
territory, and it was said that we were 
not to invade it. But her prestige was no 
less an instrument for the extension of her 
power than fraud and violence. Suppose 
that England and France were to retire 
defeated from this contest, did any one 
doubt that Germany would not at once 
fall almost under the complete dominion of 
Russia? With what success had we been 
endeavouring to induce the minor States of 
Germany to join us; and why did they not 
come to our side? Because they feared 
Russia. Was there no prestige in the East? 
If we withdrew our troops from Sebasto- 
pol, it was all very well for hon. Gentlemen 
to say that the people of Europe would be 
able to judge whether we had succeeded in 
our object or not; but what would be the 
feeling of the people of the East, who were 
influenced by appearances, and who knew 
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that we started with attempting to take 
Sebastopol, and that we would have taken 
it if we could? They, at least, could not 
be made to think that our troops sat down 
there to carry out a mere sham, and if 
they saw our army retire they would con- 
clude that it had failed, and they would 
not stay to inquire the why or the where- 
fore. The prestige of England in that case 
would be ruined, and would no longer be 
felt in Asia Minor, in Persia, and even on 
the confines of India. It was asked, what 
is that prestige? It was that which en- 
abled Englishmen and English merchants 
to travel in security in Central Asia, and 
pursue in safety the largest commercial 
avocations in all parts of the world. It 
was the name and honour of England 
which alone had secured these advantages. 
Let that prestige but vanish and England 
would sink like ruined Venice, like desert- 
ed Genoa, and the mercantile cities of the 
middle ages. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) said our original 
demands upon Russia were enough; that 
they were now for the most part conceded; 
and why, therefore, should we raise them? 
To that the answer was, that having al- 
ready succeeded by our efforts in making 
Russia reduce her pretensions, we had 
only to proceed further with the contest 
to secure from her still better terms and 
conditions more commensurate with the 
requirements of Europe. But it was said, 
we must not seek to humble or humiliate 
Russia. Now, they need not desire to do 
that; but certainly great Powers of Europe 
had before this been deprived of territory 
which they once possessed. The dominions 
of France once extended to the Rhine, and 
included Savoy; and, at all events, when 
we embarked in a war for a great object 
we must carry it out, and not set out by 
declaring that we would make no territo- 
rial changes. The right hon. Gentleman 
finished his speech with one of the finest 
perorations he had ever heard in that 
House, in which he dwelt on the horrors 
of war. Really, to hear hon. Gentlemen 
behind him, one would fancy that those 
who advocated his (Mr. Layard’s) views 
gloated in war, and wished to make war 
for its own sake. It was astonishing that 
right hon. Gentlemen who had lately se- 
ceded from the Cabinet should have been 
so contaminated after sitting a few nights 
near the representatives of the school in 
whose close neighbourhood they had taken 
their places. This unfortunate contamina- 
tion had been ably pointed out in the very 
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eloquent speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who opened the discussion that 
night (Mr. Whiteside). 

His (Mr. Layard’s) own views on this 
question were, perhaps, more extensive 
than those entertained by many Members 
of that House. He did think that this 
war might have afforded this country a 
glorious opportunity of doing great good. 
England might have sustained the ancient 
reputation which made her great as she 
was. When Cromwell interposed in behalf 
of the oppressed Vaudois, he did not ask 
if our trade would be benefited by such 
an intervention. He said, ‘‘ Here is a 
miserable people of the same religion as 
ourselves — they shall not be trampled 
upon, and taking her stand on principle, 
England will step forward and defend 
them,’’—and they knew what was the 
result. [An hon. Member here observed, 
that this was what Russia did in Turkey. ] 
Now he (Mr. Layard) had had some little 
experience in Turkey, and begged to tell 
the hon. Gentleman that he had never yet 
known the Russians interfere to repress a 
real case of oppression, and he had seen a 
Greek bishop a suppliant at the British 
embassy ; Russia only interfered when she 
thought the Greeks were becoming too 
intelligent and prosperous, and he chal- 
lenged hon. Gentlemen acquainted with 
Turkey to contradict that statement if 
they could. Putting aside his individual 
views, the Government might have done 
more even acting upon its own. The pro- 
tocols admitted that the declaration of war 
put an end to the pre-existing treaties. 
Then why revive those treaties? He would 
not now criticise the expedition to Sebas- 
topol, though he thought it had been un- 
dertaken without the exercise of prudence 
or foresight. Still, the Government might 
have had information after all, warranting 
such an enterprise. But the treaties being 
at an end, why did we not stand on the 
defensive, and tell Russia that we would 
have no further protectorate? Neither 
Servia nor the Principalities required a 
protectorate. Their inhabitants, if exa- 
mined at the bar of that House, would 
tell them that they dreaded Austria and 
Russia, but had no fear whatever of the 
Porte. The Sultan was far too humane, 
and had no disposition to interfere with 
the rights of his own Christian subjects ; 
and, besides, public opinion was too strong 
to admit of his doing it even if he were so 
inclined. He (Mr. Layard) would answer 
for the disposition of the Porte, and he 
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would assert that the Turkish Government 
would never oppress the Christians, and 
acts of that kind were never committed 
with its knowledge or authority. The 
whole of the protectorates might therefore 
have been safely abolished. But, if it 
were thought necessary still to maintain 
such a protectorate, let it be in the hands 
of a Sardinian mission or some agency of 
that kind, which should have authority to 
carry grievances when they occurred be- 
fore the notice of the Turkish authorities, 
in which ease they would be almost certain 
to be followed by redress. The next point 
to be considered was the proposal for a 
union of the Principalities. It must be 
remembered that the Moldavians and Wal- 
lachians were of different races, and almost 
of different religions; and that these pro- 
vinces separated the two great Slavonian 
races of the world. It was said that we 
could not carry on a campaign in Bessa- 
rabia ; and, of course, without medicine, 
transport, and other requisites of an army, 
we could not ;—but had not the Russians 
carried on campaigns in Bessarabia; and 
could not we, with a properly equipped 
army, have done the same? The Wal- 
lachians, too, might have given us 60,000 
effective troops, and afforded us important 
assistance, if the Austrians had not been 
allowed to enter the Principalities and 
prevent it. Russia might have been foreed 
to maintain the defensive, and would not 
have dared to cross the frontier, while 
Turkey would have been enabled to hus- 
band her resources. 

He had entered that House as an inde- 
pendent Member, and had laid on the table 
repeated Motions, the discussion of which 
had been stopped from circumstances which 
he could not control, and in spite of his 
own conviction of the immense importance 
of their being fully debated. He had 
thereby incurred much unmerited odium ; 
but he had felt that a strong expression of 
opinion in that House might have prevent- 
ed much of the complications that had 
arisen, But let him now refer for a few 
moments to the speech of the noble Lord 
last night. The noble Lord had said that 
the fortifications of Bomarsund threatened 
Sweden, Denmark, and the Northern 
Powers; and if all the noble Lord had 
said of Bomarsund was true, it would have 
deserved a war to destroy it. But, on 
looking at the protocols, no mention could 
be found of it, But were they to under- 
stand that the Four Points had been 
thrown to the winds ? 
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had, on a former occasion, said that they 
were not fighting for the Four Points, but 
for great principles. If this were so, he 
(Mr. Layard) would go with the noble 
Lord heart and soul, and vote for him 
night after night. He supposed that Bo- 
marsund was not to be rebuilt, and he saw 
that the inhabitants of the Aland Islands 
were to be treated with consideration by 
Russia; but did any one suppose that 
these people would not be exterminated ? 
The noble Lord had given them a picture 
of the corruption that was going on in the 
German Courts. But what were they going 
to do with reference to these courts # They 
were but going to strengthen the bands of 
their servitude, for there was no mention 
of them in the protocols. They had heard 
something of Polish nationality. Were 
they going to have a new Poland? If 
so, they ought to have spared the hon. 
and learned Member who had accepted 
some unknown office one more night at 
least to have witnessed his triumph. But, 
to finish all this, the noble Lord said that 
he would put himself at the head of ad- 
ministrative reform; but would the Scere- 
tary to the Admiralty get up and. say that 
we were to have no more Bomarsunds, 
that we were to have Germany on our side, 
and Poland re-established, and have admi- 
nistrative reform also? If so, his (Mr. 
Layard’s) vote was the Government’s. But 
was this only the prelude to something 
like that which had happened before, when 
the Cabinet was not warlike enough for 


| the noble Lord, and were they to find him 


some day again addressing the House from 
some remote corner of the benches? He 
wished for an explanation of the speech of 
the noble Lord. If those which he had 
expressed were the principles of the noble 
Lord, the whole country would be with 
him. Were they the principles of the 
Government. They had had from the 
noble Lord last year the same kind of 
speeches and statements, that the whole 
Government was with him; and yet, when 
there was a break up, it was found that 
half of them were for war, and half for 
peace. He (Mr. Layard) would say, let 
there be either peace or war. Where 
great principles were at stake, you could 
not go on with these half-and-half mea- 
sures. If we were to have to war for a 
mere difference between what we proposed 
and what Russia proposed, then he said, 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester, that it would be a wicked 
war, and the man who carried it on in- 
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curred a guilt which few would be willing 
to incur. Last year there was no getting 
the peace party in the Cabinet to state 
their opinions in the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) never 
spoke on the subject, and those members 
of the Government most strictly guarded 
themselves in the matter; but they had 
now had a declaration from those mem- 
bers of the late Government who were 
suspected of being of the peace party. 
What else would the speeches of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) be, if they were 
not what had been called to-night mouth- 
fuls of moonshine? It would be only de- 
luding the country. What had been the 
result of such proceedings? Though he 
did not like to use the word, the result 
had been disgrace, and there was no use 
in disguising it. If we had had a united 
Cabinet should we have gone on as we 
had? Should we have seen preparations 
for war put off to the last moment, and a 
great expedition undertaken in the manner 


in which it was undertaken? No. We 
should not have seen such things. What 
course was the House to take? As an 


independent Member of the House, he 
knew not what way to turn. The country 
did not know whom to trust. When the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) said 
he would make a definite Motion, he (Mr. 
Layard) willingly gave way to him, and he 
regretted to say that he had been deccived 
in that Motion. It was, perhaps, not the 
fault of the right hon. Gentleman ; per- 
haps the pressure on him was too great 
for him? But, under these circumstances, 
could he (Mr. Layard) trust the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends? He was no 
party man. He would trust any one who 
could maintain the honour and dignity of 
the country. There was only one way to 
get out of tlie difficulty in which they were 
now placed, The hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster (Mr. Lowe) had proposed an 
Amendment which appeared to him (Mr. 
Layard) to be consistent with the honour 
and dignity of the country. It was a test 
of the feelings of Gentlemen opposite, and, 
if they voted for it, and carried it, there 
would be some hope of them; but as to 
their own Motion, it was a mere nothing. 
There was a feeling of distrust gaining 
ground in the country, and you could not 
be playing more dextrously into the hands 
of the Gentlemen who sat behind him than 
you now were. Those Gentlemen knew 
that that feeling was to their advantage. 
He entreated Gentlemen on both sides of 
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the House to express themselves definitely, 
and to let the country know what they 
really meant. All that the country wanted 
was the adoption of a definite principle. 
No minister that ever came into power in 
this country ever possessed such a prestige 
as the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston). 
He (Mr. Layard) did not wish to say much 
of that noble Lord, for he had not treated 
him with much courtesy; but there were 
greater considerations involved than mere 
personal considerations, and he would ask 
how had the noble Lord treated the coun- 
try? Had the manner in which he had 
treated the country been creditable to that 
House or to the man who, placed at the 
head of a great country, might have led it 
on to glory and honour? He would not 
refer to scenes which had occurred in that 
House, for the recurrence to them was too 
painful. These were great times, and he 
called on the noble Lord to prove himself 
worthy of the position in which he was 
placed. The country was sick at heart, 
not sick of the war, for they would wil- 
lingly go to a much greater extent than 
they had in its prosecution, for they be- 
lieved it to be just, and that great things 
would yet come out of it; they were not 
sick of the war, but they were sick, heart- 
ily sick, of those who had the conduct of 
the war. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has truly said that this is a great country, 
that we are at present in a great emer- 
gency, and that the country will follow 
any leader who will lead it to honour and 
to glory. Sir, in spite of what has been 
said by the hon. Member, or by any hon. 
Member, on either side of the House, or 
by those out of it, who have found fault 
with the conduct of the Government, I 
venture to affirm that those now intrusted 
with the conduct of affairs will, as far as 
human powers will permit, lead the coun- 
try through this struggle to honour and 
glory. I cannot say, I think that the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman on 
which we are now to decide is one befit- 
ting the greatness of this occasion or the 
magnitude of the subject. I could per- 
fectly understand that a great party, which 
thought that power ought to be transferred 
to themselves, because those in whose 
hands it was placed were unequal to their 
task, should call on the House to pro- 
nounce a verdict of a transfer of power 
from those who hold it to those who wish 
to possess it; but, if that was the course 
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that the party opposite were prepared to| this House. The necessity for the war 
take, I must state that I think that this | arose not simply from the particular events 
Motion is not suited to the object to which | which occasioned the rupture. For a long 
it is directed. I hardly like to descend to period of time it has been the standing po- 
these verbal criticisms ; but, if you wanted | licy of Russia to endeavour to weaken and 
to find fault with the Government, you crumble down, and ultimately to appro- 
should have said what you disapproved of, | priate Turkey as her own possession. As 
and have called upon the House to express | has been openly avowed of late, this was 
its dissatisfaction. You should have said, | the policy of Peter, of Catherine, of Alex- 
that you disapprove of certain conduct. | ander, and of Nicholas; and it was this 
But what is it, in regard to which the / settled policy of Russia which, breaking 
House is now called upon to express its | out on a particular occasion in a manner 
dissatisfaction? Its dissatisfaction is in- | which rendered further passiveness impos- 
voked for the ‘‘ ambiguous language and | sible, drove this country into a war for 
uncertain conduct” of the Government. | just and necessary results. I am not now 
Well, Sir, I deny that our language has | required to stand up to defend the justice 
been ambiguous—I deny that our conduct | and policy of the war, for the nation is 
has been uncertain. I say, that if the | unanimous upon that subject; and I quite 
party opposite are prepared to call down | agree with the hon. Member who has just 
on us the censure of the House they ought | spoken that the nation feels, being engaged 
to have had a better ground for doing so | in the war ina cause which is adequate, and 
than that stated in the Resolution. THow-j| for motives and objects which are worthy 
ever, I pass that by, and I accept their | the exertions of a great country, that we ure 
challenge. They call on the House to| bound to carry it on with energy and vigour, 
express dissatisfaction with our conduct ;| and to close it by a peace which will not 
and, although they are not able to point} only be honourable to the country, but 
out those courses to which dissatisfaction | which will accomplish the purposes for 
may apply, I care not for that, and I am| which it was undertaken. That: purpose 
willing to accept the challenge they have|is the protection and defence of Turkey, 
given us. not simply on account of any sympathy 
Sir, I heard the speech of my right hon. | which we may feel for Turkey as an inde- 
Friend who spoke last night (Mr. Glad-| pendent state, but because the balance of 
stone) with admiration, no doubt, but also! power in Europe—an expression which 
with considerable pain, because it appeared | involves the greatest interests of the civi- 
to me, taking the whoie of the speech, | lised world—is concerned in preventing 
especially the concluding part, that his | the colossal power of Russia from extend- 
opinions were adverse to the war, were} ing over those wide and important terri- 
adverse to the expedition to the Crimea, | tories. 
were adverse to the terms of peace on| Sir, we have been told that the war has 
which we proposed to conclude the war;/ been misconducted. We are ready to 
and yet my right hon. Friend was a party | admit, that, beginning on a sudden, with a 
to all those courses ; and I regret that any | peace establishment, a war with a great 
circumstances should have occurred since | antagonist, after a forty years’ peace, it 
he quitted the Government to have so en- | could not but be expected that there should 
tirely altered his opinions. Now, it ap-|be in the administration of the different 
pears to me that among the supporters of | departments connected with the war mis- 
the various Addresses and Amendments/ chances and mistakes, which were the 
we have to discuss there are those who/| cause of great evils at the commencement 
think, on the one hand, that we have not| of our operations. But it has been said 
been sgfficiently vigorous in the prosecu-/ that we made a great mistake in going to 
tion of the war, while there are those who/| the Crimea. I contend that that was pre- 
wish, on the other hand, to drive the coun-| cisely the expedition we ought to have 
try to a peace upon terms which I think | undertaken, if we meant to bring the war 
are not consistent with its honour, dignity, | to a successful and speedy termination. It 
and interests. With regard to the origin | is said, you ought to have sent your armies 
of the war, it is, I think, unnecessary for | to Bessarabia, to have given your hand to 
me to go into any details or arguments as | Austria, to have gone into the Principali- 
to its justice and necessity. That justice | ties, and to have fought side by side with 
and that necessity have been admitted by | your Austrian allies. Why, if our armies 
all, except a small number of Members of | had gone into Bessarabia, if they had en- 
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tered the Principalities, if they had gone 
into the interior of Russia, they would have 
been fighting far away from their commu- 
nications, they would have had no basis of 
operations, they would have been far from 
any supplies and reinforcements, and there 
was no point which, when achieved, would 
have produced any important result, or led 
to any decisive issue of the contest. We 
went to the Crimea to endeavour to take 
the fortress of Sebastopol and to capture 
the Russian fleet, because it was in the 
Black Sea that the danger to Turkey prin- 
cipally lay; because if we had succeeded 
in taking Sebastopol and capturing tke 
fleet we should have given Turkey the 
greatest security from the greatest impend- 
ing danger. That being our object, it 
was most important to aim a blow which, 
once struck, would best accomplish the 
purpose of the protection of Turkey on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, would 
deprive the Russians of those means of 
aggression which were most to be appre- 
hended; and, therefore, I say, the Crimea 
was the place to which our troops could 
most advantageously have been sent. Then 
it is said that we put ourselves too much 
in the hands of Austria, that we trusted to 
negotiations, and did not, therefore, prose- 
cute the war with sufficient vigour. That 
statement is utterly unfounded. I think 
it was sound policy for this country to ac- 
cept to the utmost the good offices of Aus- 
tria; it was sound policy for us to endea- 
vour as far as possible to get Austria on 
our side—in the field if we could—but if 
she were not prepared to take arms to fight 
with us, it was at all events of the utmost 
importance to have her friendly to us, and 
to obtain her concurrence in policy with 
England and France—that we have accom- 
plished. It has not suited the policy of 
Austria to declare herself an active ally ; 
but we have her good offices, we have se- 
cured her neutrality; nor let the House 
imagine that the neutrality of Austria, the 
armed position in which she has been 
standing, has not been a powerful military 
diversion in favour of the operations of 
England and France. If, instead of en- 
gaging by treaty with Turkey to defend 
the Principalities, she had stood by and 
allowed the Russian armies to advance 
towards Turkey in that direction, Turkey 
would have been obliged to keep a large 
army on her frontier in order to protect 
her capital, and we might have been obliged 
to afford her military assistance for the 
defence of the heart of her empire. The 
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treaty of Austria with Turkey has shut 
the door to an invasion of Turkey, and has 
enabled Omer Pasha, with the whole of his 
valiant army, which prevented the Russian 
forces from crossing the Danube, to go to 
the Crimea and co-operate with the troops 
of England, France, and Sardinia, in what- 
ever operation they may be called on to 
perform. But, more than that, the Rus- 
sian Government have been obliged to place 
a considerable army on the frontier of Gal- 
licia, in order to watch the proceedings of 
Austria, which army might otherwise have 
been directed against our operations. It 
is, therefore, untrue to say that the posi- 
tion of Austria, has been of no advantage 
to the allies. Then, with regard to the 
negotiations—would it have been politic or 
right for England and France to refuse 
the offers and good offices of Austria in 
order to obtain, if possible, the consent 
of Russia to those terms of peace which 
had been settled between the three Govern- 
ments. I say that if we had so refused 
the good offices of Austria, I think we 
should have exposed ourselves to the se- 
vere censure of this House and the disap- 
probation of the country. We might, in- 
deed, have been blamed if, trusting to the 
chances of negotiations, we had abstained 
from taking measures for the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. But that has not 
been the case—although we have been 
negotiating at Vienna, we have omitted 
nothing that could possibly advance the 
prosecution of the war, and have acted, in 
that respect, as if no negotiations had 
taken place. We have adopted every mea- 
sure which was calculated, in our opinion, 
to place our army and navy ina fit state to 
commence operations in the campaign now 
about to open. And what has been the 
result? We have in the Baltic a fleet 
which is blockading the Russian fleet, and 
as soon as the ice disappears, and an open- 
ing is made for the Russian fleet to come 
out, the British fleet will prevent it from 
leaving its ports. We blockade this year 
as we did last year, the whole of the Rus- 
sian fleet in its ports in the Baltic, and we 
have in the Black Sea a fleet fully equal 
to any services it may be called on to per- 
form. It is quite true that that army 
during the winter, from various cireum- 
stances—from the climate it had to endure, 
from the labours it had to perform, from the 
difficulties that it had to contend with—it 
is quite true that that army was exposed 
to great and lamentable sufferings. But 
this is now over, and that army is now in 
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a state of perfect efficiency. It is provided 
with everything that can render it effectual 
for service in the field ; its health is good, 
its equipment is complete ; it is furnished 
with all the materials of war; the Com- 
missariat arrangements are good, the hos- 
pital arrangements are excellent, and no- 
thing has been omitted to render that army 
fitted to render any service that it may 
have to perform. Our allies in the Crimea 
are strengthened. The French army has 
been reinforced, the Sardinian contingent 
is arriving, and there is now a large Turk- 
ish army in the Crimea. The allies, have, 
I take it, at the present moment, not less 
than 200,000 men in the Crimea, and I say, 
therefore, that so far from having relaxed 
in our preparations for war owing to our 
negotiations for peace, we have done every- 
thing that, humanly speaking, it has been 
possible to do to carry on the war, notwith- 
standing the negotiations in which we have 
been engaged. 

And now, Sir, with regard to those 
negotiations, I deny that the language we 
have used has been ambiguous or uncer- 
tain. When we have been questioned in 
this House what we have stated has been 
exactly the truth—namely, that the con- 
ferences were suspended, but that the cle- 
ments of the conferences have remained ; 
the answers given were invariably in per- 
fect consonance with the existing state of 
things at the time. Much criticism has 
been lavished on the conditions in regard 
to which we have been negotiating. I 
will not go into the first point or the second 
point ; they relate to the arrangements for 
the Principalities and the mouths of the 
Danube. But proceeding to the third 
point, which is more material, I must re- 
mark upon the manner in which my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) has been 
pleased to put the question. He said we 
had come to an agreement, either actual 
or prospective, upon three out of the four 
points and the half of the third point ; and 
that therefore we have got three and a-half 
out of the four, and were only disputing 
about half a point out of four points. Why, 
Sir, that may be a very convenient method 
of getting out of the difficulty. But sup- 
pose that the remaining half of the fourth 
point referred to the possession of St. 
Petersburg ; suppose it referred to the 
separation of Poland ; suppose it referred 
to a great diminution of Russian territory, 
it might then equally have been said, you 
have got three and a half points conceded 
out of four, and it is a shame to go on 
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negotiating and haggling for the remain- 


ing half. Sir, it is not the arithmetical 
computation that determines the question, 
but the political value of that half-point. 
What is that half-point? The third point 
is divided into two portions, one being that 
there was to be a revision of the treaty of 
1841 for two purposes, one of which was 
to attach more closely the Turkish empire 
to the balance of power in Europe. That, 
I admit, might have been treated with com- 
parative lightness, because there is more 
of appearance than of comparative value in 
such a statement. The Turkish empire 
has in form by the preamble of the treaty 
of 1841, been recognised as a portion of 
the European family of nations, and as 
belonging to the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. But do you preserve a country from 
aggression by saying that it forms part of 
the European system? That clause would 
not preserve it from conquest by any other 
Power of Europe, for there is no country 
in Europe which has been attacked by a 
stronger Power that has not at the time 
constituted a portion of the balance of 
power in Europe. It is, indeed, the ad- 
mission of a principle, but the: practical 
value of such an assertion affords very 
little security to Turkey against the aggres- 
sion of Russia. But the second point is of 
real value; and to that the Russian Go- 
vernment agreed—namely, that the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea 
should be made to cease. That prepon- 
derance, no doubt, was the source of great 
danger to Turkey, and its cessation would 
afford the greatest practicable security to 
Turkey against the aggression of Russia. 
So long as Russia had the great harbour 
of Sebastopol, from which a powerful fleet 
of eighteen or twenty ships were ready to 
sally forth at a moment’s notice, and earry- 
ing a large army, which fleet was within 
forty-eight hours’ distance from Constan- 
tinople, it is evident that Turkey is ex- 
posed, as my noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) has said, to a standing danger, 
and the existence of that fortress and that 
fleet is a standing menace to Turkey. 
Then, Sir, it is obvious that, to give secu- 
rity to Turkey, there must be a reduction 
in the naval preponderance of Russia in 
the Black Sea. But I understand my 
right hon, Friend to say, that to insist 
upon a dimunition of her naval prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea is such a humi- 
liation to Russia that it is unwise and im- 
politic to propose it. But why should it 
be a humiliation to Russia? Any condi- 
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tion by which a Power binds itself not to 
do that which it has a right to do, and 
which it desires to do, may be called humi- 
liation ; but if Russia is sincere in declar- 
ing that she has no intention to invade 
Turkey or to possess herself of Turkish 
territory, or to make any attempt against 
the independence or integrity of Turkey— 
to say that it would be a humiliation to 
Russia to prove by her engagements and 
conduct that her professions were sincere, 
and that the intentions she has avowed 
are those she really entertains—is, I think, 
unwarranted by the facts. But then it is 
said there is danger to Russia from that 
proposal, and that Turkey not being limit- 
ed in the number of her ships in the Black 
Sea, she might bring in a large fleet from 
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the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean into | 


the Black Sea, with which she might 
threaten the Russian ports in that sea. 
This is the first time I ever heard that any 
security was necessary to be taken from 
the lamb against the wolf. That Russia 
should require security against the proba- 
bility of an attack from Turkey, I own, 
appears to me to be absurd, and nothing 
but the most exuberant fancy could induce 
any person to put that argument forward. 
But then, on the other hand, we are told 
that the best security to Turkey would be 
the opening of the Straits to the ships of 
all the Powers, and the ability of the Sul- 
tan to call in his allies to his aid if his 
territories were attacked. Why, if Turkey 
should open the Straits, if we expose the 
Sultan to have before the windows of his 
palace any amount of foreign force, we 
should expose him to the greatest possible 
danger, and no individual placed in his 
position would give his consent to such an 
arrangement, since it would be a source of 
perpetual danger to the Sultan. But, then, 
it is said that Russia made a very fair pro- 
posal, because, when she claimed the right 
of having any amount of foree she pleased 
in the Black Sea—twenty sail of the line 
or any other number—her Plenipotentiaries 
said that the Sultan might eall to his 
assistance the fleets of his allies. Why, 
** Thank you for nothing for that,’’ might 
be the language of Turkey, for the right 
to appeal to his allies if his territory were 
attacked is a right inherent in the Sultan 
as an independent Sovereign. By the 
treaty of 1841 the Straits were declared 
to be closed while Turkey was at peace; 
but will any man tell me that it is not 
a mere mockery to say that if Russia 
threatened the territory of Turkey—if a 
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Russian fleet were collected and an army 
were ready to embark to invade the Turk- 
ish territory, any treaty would deprive the 
Sultan of the power of calling to his aid 
the fleet of any nation that may be ready 
to assist him to ward off the danger that 
is impending over him? The Sultan, with- 
out any concessions on the part of Russia, 
would be at full liberty at any moment to 
call the fleets of England and of France 
to his aid, if they were near enough, and 
strong enough to render it. No doubt, 
with sufficient notice, and with our arma- 
ments on a war establishment, the fleets 
of the allied Powers are sufficient to cope 
with the Russian ficets either in the Baltic 
or in the Black Sea. But we are contem- 
plating in this arrangement not a period 
like the present; the danger is that, on 
the contrary, at a period of peace, when 
we have peace establishments, but when 
Russia, pursuing a system of her own in 
| time of peace, maintains a standing army 
| and fleet of enormous proportions, that an 
advantage may be gained by Russia when 
the allied fleets may be weak and at home, 
| far away from the danger that threatened 
| the Sultan, when not a voice can be heard 
| by his allies until the danger has burst 
over his head, and when their voice cannot 
be heard in his defence until the blow has 
been struck. This is the very state of 
things that we are guarding against. It 
is all very well for Russia to say that when 
the Sultan is in danger he may call on 
you, and you can come to his assistance. 
That argument, as it was pointed out by 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, implies that there is 
to be aggression on the part of Russia, 
and that she contemplates it; whereas, 
says the Russian Plenipotentiary, it is es- 
sential to the balance of power that Russia 
should always have a very large and re- 
spectable foree in the Black Sea. Yes, 
‘* respectable ’’ is the word. Whereas she 
contemplates that she will keep a foree of 
that amount constantly in the Black Sea, 
she contemplates also its becoming a hos- 
tile fleet; and in that case Turkey has no 
resource but in France and England to 
support her. I remember some years ago, 
when the armies of the Continent were 
swelled to an enormous amount, and all 
Europe felt that such large forees could 
not be maintained in presence of each 
other without danger of conflict, a pro- 
posal was made that France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia should disarm and 
reduce their armies to a peace establish- 
ment. That was agreed to by France, 
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Austria, and Prussia, and proposed to 
Russia. What was the answer? She 
said, ‘* We think the proposal excellent. 
France is maintaining an army much larger 
than is necessary for any defensive opera- 
tions. Austria is crippling her finances 
by a ruinous expenditure. Prussia is with- 
drawing her population from the pursuits 
of industry by having too large a number 
of men serving in her ranks. We think a 
general reduction of force excellent; but 
it does not apply to Russia. We have only 
the 800,000 men, which is our regular 
peace establishment. We have nothing to 
do to carry the proposal into execution.” 
So it is with her fleet. She has regularly 
30 sail of the line in the Baltic; she has 
from 18 to 20 sail of the line in the Black 
Sea; and I ask any man what degree of 
security could Turkey feel she lived in, if, 
far away from England and France, with 
England and France reducing their navies 
to a peace establishment, there were al- 


Prosecution of 


most within sight of her capital that large | 


Russian force, ready at any given moment 
to repeat with much more effect, and in a 
much more skilful manner, that which a 
year and a half ago Prince Menchikoff 
threatened and afterwards carried into 
effect. You may depend upon it Russia 
never will commit the mistake again of 
invading Turkey on the land side. Never 
again will she commit the mistake of going 
into the Principalities, exposing her armies 
to the losses by long marches and to the 
difficulties on the Danube. It is a much 
shorter cut from Sebastopol to Constaunti- 
nople, and with a fleet of sufficient amount 
the operation is easy and the result does 
not admit of much doubt. That which 
appeared to France and to Austria the 
best security against that danger was to 
call upon Russia to renounce those local 
means of attack which predicated at all 
times danger to Turkey, with which she 
goog she had no desire to interfere. 

or her own defence a fleet in the Black 
Sea is proved to be utterly unavailing. 
That which is now passing is a sufficient 
proof that for the defence of her coast 
and of her ports any amount of fleet which 
she can have must be unavailing, and 
must retire before the fleets of England 
and France. Against Turkey she needs 
no defence ; against England and France 
the defence is unavailing. Therefore, in 
my opinion, there is no pretence on which 
Russia can refuse to give to Europe a 
pledge of the honesty of her intentions 
and her friendly disposition, by consenting 
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to limit her naval forces in the Black Sea. 
I say the right hon. Gentleman has totally 
misrepresented the value of what he is 
pleased to call half of the third article, and 
instead of that being of little value, it 
contains the very substance of the pro- 
vision for the security of Turkey. 

The hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
and others, have extended their views to 
a wider range. The hon. Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) seems to imagine 
that any of those points falls short of what 
is required to reduce the proponderance of 
Russia. Nothing can be more unbecoming 
to a Government than to hold out expecta- 
tions or boasting intentions beyond what 
they see their way to accomplish. We are 
engaged in a great operation in the Black 
Sea. We trust and hope that we shall be 
successful in that operation. We think suc- 
cess in that operation will lead to the obtain- 
ing those conditions which, in conjunction 
with France, we have thought, in the pre- 
sent state of the conflict, we have a right to 
demand. If, unfortunately, the war should 
take a wider range, and other Powers 
should take part in it, we have not tied our 
hands ; on the contrary, we have recorded 
in the protocols our claim to make any 
additions to the proposals which the events 
of the war, or special reasons may render 
right and necessary for the general interests 
of Europe. Nothing can be more unworthy 
of a great country, when engaged in a war 
so important as this, than to hold out ex- 
pectations which may mislead. I think 
our duty is to confine ourselves to that to 
which we see our way, and we do see our 
way to the success of the operations in 
which we are now engaged—in spite of all 
the difficulties which we have had to sur- 
mount, in spite of all the mischances which 
have happened, I think we have turned 
the point; and with respect to the Go- 
vernment with whom we are contending, I 
think that Russia, having refused those 
fair conditions which, in conjunction with 
France and the approbation of Austria, we 
have proposed, we are now in a position in 
which in full confidence we can carry on 
the operations of the war with a fair pro- 
spect of that success which England and 
France must, and are bound to obtain. I 
say ‘‘ must, and are bound to obtain,”’ be- 
cause I say it is impossible for England 
and France, when engaged in a great con- 
test, to fail in the accomplishment of that 
object. It will not be the simple disap- 
pointment ; it will be the abdication of the 
proud position which those countries fill, 
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and we shall sink into the condition of , Government which sits here? Is that the 
second-rate Powers. We have heard the | party—[The noble Lord was here suddenly 
right hon. Gentleman dwell upon the mise- | arrested by the call of ‘* Black Rod,” who 
ries and calamities of war. No man can appeared at the bar to summon the House 
be blind to those miseries. Noman can to hear the Royal assent given to certain 


be insensible to the calamities which war | 
But I say there are things worse | 
than war. Dishonour to a country is worse 


entails. 


than war. I do not mean worse only as 


Bills. On the return of the House the 
noble Lord resumed. |—I think I have some 
reason to complain of the impatience of 
the other House in not waiting for the 





respects reputation ; but I say the phy- censure which the right hon. Gentleman 
sical evils which befall a country that de-| opposite is desirous of inflicting, but in 
scends to a lower rank, and permits her-| prematurely administering the Rod. I 
self to be worsted in a conflict, are far| was proceeding to say that the question 
greater than the immediate results of war; | which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
and, therefore, 1 say that that party, be | has called upon this House to determine is, 
they who they may, that would induce this | that the present Government does not pos- 
country to depart from the line of conduct | sess its confidence, and is unworthy of its 
which the general opinion of the public | support. The inference naturally to be 
points out—the party who would induce | drawn therefrom, is that some other party 
the country to abandon the contest in| is entitled to the confidence of the House 
which it is engaged, by making peace on ‘and of the country. One reproach made 
insufficient grounds—grounds neither satis- | against those who now form the Govern- 
factory to the country nor securing tran-|ment is a supposed want of unity of 
quillity for the fature—that party, be they | opinion and a supposed disinclination to 





who they may, is one whose opinions, if 
they could prevail, would be most fatal to 
the best interests of this country. 

I say, then, that this House is called upon 
to-night to pronounce an opinion upon two 
great and important questions. It is called 
upon, first of all, to pronounce an opinion 
upon the existence of a Ministry. If it 
turned upon a question of timber or sugar 
tax, the existence of the Ministry might bea 
matter of very slight importance, concern- 
ing which Parliament might decide simply 
on personal grounds, without much embar- 
rassing itself as to the consequences. But 
there is a far greater question which this 
House has to determine this evening, and 
that is the policy of the country, the condi- 
tion in which we are to stand among the na- 
tions of the world, our alliances with foreign 
Governments—I may also say the future 
reputation and honour, and the deepest 
interests of England. The obvious object 
of the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) is, that this House shall 
pronounce that the Government is incom- 
petent, and, therefore, remove us from 
office. Well, then, Sir, who are to succeed 
us? We are told we have not shown ad- 
ministrative ability or united ranks. I 
deny both the one and the other. Is it in 
the opposite ranks that we are to look for 
that perfection and unanimity which is to 
insure a Government which would answer 
the wishes of the people? Is that a party 


which possesses those administrative abili- 
ties which you would substitute for the 
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| administrative reform. I was proceed- 
‘ing to ask the House whether they saw 
on the benches opposite greater unani- 
mity of opinion than they see on those 
which are occupied by my Friends? If 
one were to take, for instance, domestic 
affairs, 1 ask whether the opinions which 
would be followed on matters of the high- 
est importance by Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, namely, with regard to 
the education of the people, would be taken 
from the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), or from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). If we are to 
judge them by our information of their 
| foreign policy, 1 would ask whether the 
foreign policy that would be followed by 
| them, especially with respect to the mat- 
ters now under consideration, would be 
such as might be inferred from the speech 
| of the hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
_killen (Mr. Whiteside), or from the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
(Lord Stanley)—whether it would be the 
policy of war with vigour, or of peace on 
any terms. Then, with regard to adminis- 
trative reform. Let people be judged by 
themselves. It is but a very little while 
ago since the head of that party opposite 
had a commission to form an Administra- 
tion. Well, the noble Earl (the Earl of- 
Derby), putting the good of his country 
above all questions of personal ambition or 
of individual feeling, to his own credit eon- 
fessed that he had not in the party with 
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which he is allied the elements from which 
he could form a Government suited to the | 
exigencies of the times. That was but a’ 
short time ago; and what has happened 
since which enables those Gentlemen to 
present themselves with more confidence 
now, and induces them to declare their 
readiness to take charge of the great in- 
terests of the country? I will leave it to 
the House and the country to determine 
the question of preference between them 
and the present Government. This I will 
at least admit in their favour, that, judg- 
ing from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who made this Motion, and also 
from the speech of the hon, and learned 
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Member for Enniskillen, and notwithstand- | 


ing the very different opinion expressed by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, still 
judging from the speeches to which I have 
referred, and from the Resolution now 
proposed, I am bound to say that, if this 
House and the country were to transfer 
the conduct of the Government from our 
hands to theirs, we have a pledge that to 
the best of their ability they would carry 
on the war with as much vigour and for 
the same objects as we ave contending for. 
I see no difference in that respect. There- 
fore the appeal they make to the Ilouse 
to transfer power from us to them is not 
founded on any censure which they pass 
on the principles of this Government, but 
simply on the assertion they make that 
they think they have more capacity than 
we to carry on the same system of policy, 
which in facet they approve of, for their 
Resolution, setting aside some ambiguous 
and uncertain language, is a vote of ap- 
‘ probation in favour of the Government—it 
being in the usual form in which Parlia- 
ment affirms approbation of the Govern- 
ment. There are two alternatives for the 
House to choose. They may transfer by 
& majority to-night the Government from 
those who sit here (the Ministerial side) to 
those who sit opposite. There is another 
choice presented to them by the specch 
of the right hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity (Mr. Giadstone), and by the sen- 
timents of those who are going to vote 
for the Amendment of his hon. colleague. 
That is a party, who may repudiate the 
denomination of a party of peace at any 
price, but who would be ready to accept 
peace on conditions which I think and the 
country thinks dishonourable—dishonoura- 
ble and dangerous to the future interests 
of this country and of Europe. Without 


-meaning any disrespect to those hon. Ge. | 
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tlemen, some of whom I have good reason 
to hold in the highest regard, and whose 
talents are well known to the House, I will 
venture to say that, if a new Government 


‘were to be composed of them, it would be 


a very great chance if any of them were 
re-elected to sit in this House. The choice 
then really lies between the two sides of 
the Ilouse; and I contend that we have 
done nothing to forfeit the good opinion 
which the hon. Member for Aylesbury was 
pleased to say was formed of this Govern- 
ment when first constituted. We were 


‘supported by the good opinion of the coun- 


try because the country thought we were 
going to prosecute with vigour the war 
which the country has unanimously deter- 
mined to be necessary and just. I say we 
have been taking every possible measure to 
prosecute that war with vigour, and I con- 
fidently expect that the result will show we 
are not undeserving of the confidence with 
which the country hailed our advent, and 
that we shall be enabled to realise the just 


‘expectations which were formed of our po- 


licy. The fate of battles is in the hands 
of a higher Power. It is not in our power 
to command success, but it is encugh for us 
to do all in our power to obtain it. That 
we have done. In a cause which we con- 
sider to be just, necessary, and honourable, 
we confidently place our trust in a higher 
Power. I say that, if we succeed, we shall 
have the satisfaction of reflecting that our 
success has been brought about by perse- 
verance ; and, without boasting—without 
proclaiming from day to day the different 
steps we have taken, we shall be justified 
in believing that that success is, humanly 
speaking, owing to our exertions to secure 
it. If, on the other hand, we fail—a con- 
tingency I will not permit myself to antici- 
pate—we shall, at least, have the right to 
feel that the failure was not owing to any 
want of diligence or exertion on our part. 
I am persuaded that whatever may be the 
decision of the House this night as to the 
relative merits of parties here—whatever 
may be the decision of this House as to 
where the executive power of the Govern- 
ment shall reside—this country is in earn- 
est in the war, and that the people of 
England will give their support to any 
Government which honestly and vigorous- 
ly executes the will of the British nation. 
On the other hand, I am confident that 


, they will never sanction any Government 


which, abandoning our allies, and desert- 
ing the policy which has been pursued up 
to this moment, not merely in deference to 
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the principles of justice and a sense of na- 
tional interest and national honour, but be- 
cause it is in accordance with the will and 
feelings of the country. Therefore, so far 
as the interests of the country are concern- 
ed, I look with comparative indifference to 
the result of the present Motion. I feel 
that, in whatever hands the Government 
is placed, the will of the country must and 
will be obeyed. I know that that will is, 
that England, having engaged in a war ne- 
cessary and just, in concert with our great 
ally and neighbour, France, must and shall 
succeed. I am confident that this nation 
will never permit any Government, com- 
posed of whomever it might be, to be false 
to the trust reposed in them; and, though 
it may be the duty of the Government to 
exhaust the means of negotiation as far as 
those means can be pursued with honour, 
the country would call to a strict account 
any Government which should, in expecta- 
tion of the success of those negotiations, 
abandon the performance of its duty in 
preparing the means of war. We have 
not shrunk from that duty; and I defy 
any man to accuse us, with justice, of a 
dereliction of duty in that respect. I am 
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Minister who only on Monday last would 
not sanction a motion that was to be 
brought forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester, (Mr. M. 
Gibson), and which would have given an 
| opportunity to the House to express, after 
'a@ proper discussion, an opinion on the 
‘practical result of the negotiations, an 
,account of which had been placed on 
ithe table? Is this the Minister who has 
declined over and over again to move 
/an address to his Sovereign—which it 
was his duty as First Minister of the 
| Crown, and as one who pretends to lead 
the opinion of the country, to have done, 
but who has most seduously opposed all 
expression of opinion on the great question 
| that now agitates the minds of the people ? 
'Is this the Minister who for the last—I 
| will not say weeks, but months, has been 
the object of suspicion and distrust to the 
country, because no one could for a mo- 
ment believe that there was any earnest- 
ness in the intention of Government to 
/earry on the war; and who deprecated in 
‘this House in every instance that inquiry 
|—even inquiries—should be made upon 


| . A 
, the subject, on the ground that even in- 








persuaded that events, at no distant period, quiries might interfere with the course of 
will show that in claiming a verdict of ap- | that delicate negotiation that was pend- 
probation for the manner in which we have ing? Is this the Minister who, only on 
p< rformed our duty we have not overstepped | Monday last, prevented a discussion (one 
the limits of justice, and that without rea-| which he himself had fixed for that very 
son we have been accused of shrinking from | day), on the ground that negotiations 
the exertions which the country expected | might possibly be taking place even at 


at our hands. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, if I felt any 
necessity of calling evidence to vindicate 
the propriety of the conduct which I have 
pursued, and the justice and policy of the 
course which I have taken, it would be 
the speech which I have just heard from 
the noble Lord, who has positively warned 


that moment, or might occur at any mo- 
ment, and who this night has assured us 
that negotiations cannot take place, al- 
‘though his own colleague but a few days 
before told us that the Minister he left 
behind him at Vienna was thoroughly au- 
thorized to negotiate? I say, then, that 
from what has occurred in this debate, not 








us, in the way of the fulfilment of his duty merely on the part of the colleagues of 
to carry on the war with effect, not to be | the noble Lord, but by the speech of the 
influenced by any hope or prospect of any | noble Lord himself, the course which I 
furtlter negotiation for peace. Is this the | have taken has been fully vindicated, and 
Minister who only on Monday last evaded the Motion I have made has been justified 
every inquiry? Is this the Minister who, | in the eyes of the country. Only so late 
to every question that was urged upon him | as Monday last there was to be no discus- 
—I will not say shuffled, for that would not | sion in the House of Commons on this 
be a Parliamentary word, and I certainly | absorbing subject. I give this notice, and 
will not use it, although it rose to my lips | there is not a shade of opinion in the 
in the heat of debate—but who certainly | House that does not immediately, in the 
used every artifice to prevent the House of form of an Amendment, offer multiplied 
Commons from obtaining a single expres- | evidence that every person, of every sec- ~ 
sion which would give an indication of the | tion of opinion, wishes and feels it his duty 
policy of the Government or of the resolu-| to express that opinion on the moment- 
tion at which they had arrived on the great ous question before us. Those who be- 


question of peace or war? Is this the lieved that peace might have been obtained 
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under the offers that have been made; 
those who believe that the war has not 
been prosecuted with sufficient energy ; 
those who have, I was going to say, con- 
fidence in the Government, but there is no 
such section, but those who wish to have 
confidence in the Government—all these 
representatives of opinion in this House 
have proffered Amendments which are to be 
placed in the hands of the Speaker. Every 
Amendment, I say, that has been proposed 
only goes further to justify my Resolution. 
Whatever may be the fate of that Resolu- 
tion it has at least elicited this good— 
that we have something definite at last 
from Her Majesty’s Government. The 
noble Lord for some time, in addressing 
the House on the subject of the war, has 
pursued his customary habit of making no 
allusion to the future, scrupulously shrink- 
ing from any expression of his own views, 
but carefully enumerating all the more the 
incidents of the past. ‘* We have a fleet,”’ 
says the noble Lord, ‘‘in the Baltic, we 
have a fleet in the Black Sea, we have a 
medical department, a commissariat staff, 
and many other establishments, of which 
we may be proud.’’ The noble Lord re- 
minds me always in this elaborate cata- 
logue which he gives us so frequently, 
of the parvenu in one of Foote’s farces, 
who used to recommend himself to his 
mistress’s good graces by enumerating his 
possessions. ‘‘ 1 have a house in the 
country, a house in town, a gallery of 
pictures, a fine cellar of wines,’’ and so on. 
In that way the noble Lord for some time 
has been in the habit of informing us that 
he has a fleet in the Black Sea and a fleet 
in the Baltic, that he has a Sardinian con- 
tingent to assist his army in the Crimea ; 
that he has a medical department estab- 
lished on the best footing—and those vari- 
cus other things which he has so often 
recounted—but at last he has felt that the 
time was come when this was no longer 
sufficient—when he must speak explicitly 
respecting the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on the question of peace or, war. 
Ile remembered the engagement into which 
he entered at that meeting which had 
been referred to in this debate by one 
of his followers, and to which I am there- 
fore justified in alluding, and he has at 
last made a declaration which he refused 
to make on every other occasion; he has 
made a declaration perfectly inconsistent 
with all the declarations which he has 
made on all previous days. The noble 
Lord now stands forward as a War Minis- 
Mr. Disraeli 
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ter, who will be satisfied with nothing 
less than an achievement, the obtaining 
of which is perfectly inconsistent with 
the negotiations which he has been car- 
rying on. 

And then, Sir, I am told that ambiguity 
of language and uncertainty of conduct are 
expressions which it would be difficult for 
me to prove. Why, the whole course of 
this debate has entirely established the ac- 
curacy of those expressions; not a speech 
has been delivered by any Member who has 
risen all through this debate, whatever his 
views and whatever the policy which he 
recommends—whether united now in coun- 
cil with the noble Lord or severed from 
former connection—in which use has not 
been made of these very words—every 
remark and argument which have been 
elicited throughout this discussion, prove 
how accurately I selected the phrases 
which described the language of the 
Government as ‘* ambiguous’’ and their 
conduct as ‘‘uncertain.”’ I need not go 
further for evidence than to that which 
has recently passed before us, and to the 
declarations which are still ringing in our 
ears. What language can be.:nore oppo- 
site to that which the noble Lord used only 
on Monday night than that which he has 
just now addressed to us? What line of 
conduct can be more contrasted to that 
which the noble Lord gave us reason to 
believe he was going to pursue only a week 
ago than that which he now tells us is to 
be the future rule of his policy? ‘* Am- 
biguity of language and uncertainty of 
conduct” not proved? Why, Sir, not a 
Gentleman has addressed you during this 
debate who has not used those phrases 
—they haye already become household 
words. A year ago when discussions oc- 
curred on this subject— partial but al- 
ways interesting—it was urged against 
the Government that their councils were 
divided on the question of peace or war. 
This was felt to be a great calamity at that 
difficult period. We all knew that we had 
men of great ability at the head of affairs ; 
but there was more than a suspicion that 
their councils were not in unison upon a 
question of such vital importance. But 
how were we met then? We were told 
that these suspicions were without founda- 
tion—that these were imputations which 
the imagination of faction alone could sug- 
gest. But what has not occurred since to 
demonstrate their accuracy? What light 
has not even this debate thrown upon the 
distracted councils of twelve months ago. 
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And whocan refuse to ascribe to that want of 
union the feeble, uncertain, and ambiguous 
conduct of this war, and a great share of 
the calamities which have befallen us in 
consequence ? It has been objected to the 
Motion that I have placed in your hand, 
that it is not in accordance with the speech 
I have made, and that it does not, in an 
unmistakeable manner, express the policy 
we propose to follow and are prepared to 
recommend, Having been some time in 
this House, and seen much of the conduct 
of its affairs, 1 have had some experience 
with respect to Motions that have been 
submitted to its consideration, and I can 
truly say that, although I have been called 
upon, as a Member of Parliament, to give 
my opinion upon Motions that have been 
drawn up by men of unrivalled sagacity 
and experience in Parliament, I never yet 
knew a Motion proposed which was not 
most critically received, and in which great 
errors were not discovered by those who 
had previously resolved to vote against it. 

Sir, I am prepared to maintain, in every 
respect, the propriety of the Resolution | 
have laid upon the table. I am prepared 
to maintain not only its propriety, but its 
frankness and precision. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), fol- 
lowing in this respect some hon, Gen- 
tlemen who have preceded him, intimated 
that it was my duty to have expressed 
clearly the terms upon which we thought 
peace ought to be obtained, or the ob- 
jects for which the war ought to be 
prosecuted. There is, indeed, upon the 
paper, an Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster which, as com- 
ing from him, I have conned more than 
once, for he is a man who does not write 
without thought, and I am bound to say 
that I see, with respect to Amendments of 
that kind, very grave objections which I 
think upon reflection a Gentleman of the 
hon. Member’s ingenuity will find not alto- 
gether unworthy of his attention. He 
must feel that of the last things the House 
of Commons should do, by any Motion pro- 
posed for its adoption, is to interfere with 
the terms upon which peace or war ought 
to be proclaimed. If I had brought for- 
ward a Motion stating what we considered 
the sine qud non upon which peace was to 
he granted—if I had declared what were 
the precise objects for whieh the war ought 
to be waged—if, more particularly, I had 
pointed out the subjeets to be attended to 
by Her Majesty’s representative at a con- 
ference or a congress—I have no doubt 
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the noble Member for the City of London 
(Lord J. Russell), who has still some re- 
spect for the constitution of the country, 
and who is always a powerful defender 
of the just prerogatives of the Crown, 
would at once have risen, and by the 
exercise of his rhetoric and the expres- 
sion of his constitutional convictions would 
have carried with him even the sup- 
port of my hon. Friends on this side of the 
House. I deny that it was possible for 
me to have expressed in any other manner 
than I have done the feelings which influ- 
enced us on this side. We were dissatis- 
fied with the language and the proceedings 
of the Government, especially with refer- 
ence to recent negotiations and with the 
conduct of affairs as affecting the great 
question of peace or war. We were pre- 
cluded from definitely expressing what we 
might consider the terms on which peace 
ought to be negotiated, or the objects for 
which the war ought to be pursued, and 
we wished to guard ourselves carefully 
from any interference with the exercise 
of the prerogative. Therefore all we 
could do was to ask the House, if we prov- 
ed our case, to declare that there were 
ambiguous language and uncertain conduct 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
not vaguely and abstractedly, but with 
reference to the great question of peace or 
war; and if the House were of that opi- 
nion—which it would be if it were to adopt 
the Resolution—we asked it also to show 
that there was no ambiguity in its lan- 
guage, no uncertainty in its conduct, but 
under these circumstances, in order to pre- 
vent any misconception on such a subject, 
to affirm that it was still determined to 
continue to support Her Majesty with all 
its means, in the same spirit as when it 
first addressed the Crown in answer to the 
gracious Message of the Sovereign an- 
nouncing that war had been declared. 
Sir, I say again that the Resolution which 
I placed in your hands is one that is proper 
in its tone, loyal in its language, perfectly 
adapted to the contingency, and a Reso- 
lution which every Member of this House 
who wishes to terminate the unsatisfactory 
state of things which has too long pre- 
vailed, and which has produced a general 
feeling of distrust throughout the country, 
ought to support. But, if the noble Lord 
disapproves this Resolution, because it is 
a vote of want of confidence in the Govern= 
ment, why does he not simplify the ques- 
tion at issue, and allow one of his Friends 
to propose a vote of confidence in the Mi- 
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nistry ? For what can be more inconvenient 
than the position in which the leader of 
this House has now placed, not only this 
assembly, but Her Majesty’s Government 
themselves. You may negative this Mo- 
tion; but will you find that any one of 
the Amendments that have been offered to 
your notice, if you choose to adopt it, is 
equivalent to an expression of confidence 
in the Ministry? If, then, this Motion is 
tantamount to a vote of want of confidence, 
I say the noble Lord must meet it with a 
direct negative, or he does not clear him- 
self from what he represents as an attack 
upon his position. The noble Lord, placing 
this interpretation upon this vote, is bound 
to meet it with a vote expressing an exactly 
contrary opinion. Now, let me ask the 
House, fairly and candidly once more, 
whether what has occurred within the last 
two nights has not perfectly justified the 
course which we have taken? Have we 
not had an expression of feeling from the 
noble Lord which only a week ago no one 
could for a moment have anticipated from 
him? Were we not going to adjourn fo1 
the Whitsun holidays, and would not the 
whole country have been subject to the 
same suspicion and acted upon by the same 
distrust which prevailed until the last mo- 
ment, had the noble Lord not felt it his 
duty to rise and make the declaration that 
he has made, a declaration utterly in- 
consistent with the entire conduct of the 
Government, because utterly inconsistent 
with the negotiations that have been pro- 
ceeding? And here I may say that I 
have obtained the very object for which 
I was working. Wiat did I venture to 
say yesterday was the great point to which 
we ought to address ourselves? It was to 
prevent the prosecution of war and the 
earrying on of negotiations simultaneously. 
The noble Lord has reiterated to-night the 
commonplace observation that, while he 
was carrying on his negotiations, he was 
also carrying on his war. But the noble 
Lord never answered the remarks which I 
made yesterday on that subject. 1 repeat 
that you cannot carry on negotiations per- 
manently and conduct war at the same 
time effectively—that by attempting to do 
so you depress the spirit of your own peo- 
ple, and also damp the ardour of your 
allies. The noble Lord has to-night made 
a declaration of views and principles of 
conduct which, if they animated him only 
Jast Monday, did not justify him in the 
course he then took. He was not war- 
ranted in the observations that he then 
Myr. Disraeli 
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made, and by his conduct on that oe- 
easion he has, in my opinion, incurred a 
serious responsibility. The noble Lord 
has treated this as a vote of want of con- 
fidence, and has adverted to his possible 
successors if he be displaced from office. 
Now, I do not know what the right hon. 
Gentlemen who sit below the gangway, 
and who were recently colleagues of the 
noble Lord, may think of the noble Lord’s 
estimate of their electioneering prospects. 
I perceive from the public prints, that some 
of those right hon. Gentlemen attended the 
meeting at the noble Lord’s mansion or 
office, and they are paraded as the most 
distinguished followers of the noble Lord. 
Could they have been conscious, when he 
was addressing them in that animated 
harangue which at certain moments lead- 
ers of parties feel it necessary to ad- 
dress to the flagging courage of their 
supporters, that the noble Lord had cal- 
culated their career and the duration of 
their Parliamentary existence? Why, at 
the very time the right hon. Gentle- 
men were paraded as the principal orna- 
ments of this assembly and the most dis- 
tinguished adherents of this strong and 
united Government—all that time those 
useful but less celebrated Members who 
are supposed to be intimately acquainted 
with all the chances of political existence 
had, in fact, numbered these great lights 
of our assembly as dead men in their 
books. 

The noble Lord did us the honour of 
assuming that we may be the coming men; 
but the noble Lord thinks that there is 
some difficulty in that arrangement, owing 
to our divided opinions. The noble Lord 
has particularly impressed upon the House 
the great inconvenience Her Majesty might 
experience if she were to find among Her 
intimate councillors my two right hon. 
Friends who differ on the subject of educa- 
tion. Well, Sir, I should have thought 
that even in the strife of party rhetoric no 
one would have thrown any discourage- 
ment on the efforts of any Member of this 
House, whatever may be his opinions or 
connections, with regard to that all-impor- 
tant subject. All I can say is, that, 
though I hope I may keep the privilege of 
taunting my political opponents on their 
divided opinions as freely as the noble 
Lord — that would be a subject upon 
which I should seareely be tempted to 
indulge; for I should feel, as I am sure 
the majority of the [louse would feel, only 
too grateful to those who might attempt to 
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solve a knot which has been hitherto indis- | 
soluble. But when I hear of the dangers 
of a coming Government with divided opi- 
nions, what am I to think of the right hon. 
Gentlemen and the noble Lords before me ? 
The church-rate, I suppose, is a question 
on which the followers of the noble Lord, 


. . . . . | 
so distinguished for their numbers and influ- 


ence, are united. On the ballot, of course, 


they are all agreed. The debate on the, 


consular branch of the diplomatic service, 
the other night, showed what a powerful Go- 
vernment an united Government is. Some 


of their followers, particularly the Secre- | 
tary of the Admiralty, of course, are bound | 


to the Government by every tie, since the 
Cabinet have acceded to their all necessary 
views on army reform. To take them 
altogether, there never yet was a body of 
Gentlemen less remarkable for their union 
of opinion than the present Ministers ; and 
all that is required to show how admirably 
they agree is that the noble Lord the 
Member for London, when he has recover- 
ed from the great exertions of his exhausted 
instructions, should introduce a Reform 
Bill, or some small measure of that kind, | 
to prove how compact is the alliance of 
these united colleagues. 

The noble Lord has treated us with a 
stale taunt about the inability of Lord 
Derby to form a Government, and has said | 
that Lord Derby was unable to form a 
Government because he had not political | 
Friends competent to sustain a Ministry. | 
If that were the case I should leave the | 
observations of the noble Lord unnoticed ; 
but, inasmuch as there is no man in this | 
Ilouse who is more cognisant that the | 
statement which he has made is, inadver- 
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| thing about it, because he had some con- 
versation with Lord Derby at that time. 
|The noble Lord, however, has elected to 
_earry on affairs with a very weak Govern- 
‘ment. By his meeting of yesterday, by 
|his speech of this night—utterly incon- 
| sistent with his opinion as expressed last 
Monday—by suddenly adopting views and 
a policy utterly inconsistent with the in- 
structions given to his own diplomatic ad- 
ministrators—by suddenly taking a course 
_which we all know from his own expres- 
‘sions he could not a week ago have medi- 
tated; by the pledges he has given in this 
House to-night that he intends not only to 
prosecute the war, but to prosecute it for 
objects which only last Monday either he 
did not anticipate pursuing or which he 
veiled from this House, and the confession 
‘of which, therefore, this Motion has ex- 
_torted from him—by such means as these 
the noble Lord may possibly defeat the 
Motion which I have submitted to the 
House. But that is only the first of many 
Motions which the noble Lord will have to 
meet, now that the policy of the Govern- 
‘ment has, by this discussion, become more 
_precise. He may rest assured that though 
| the month of May is far advanced, he is 
but at the beginning of his Parliamentary 
| campaign. He will find that, from the 
| very language he has used, and from the 
| position which he has taken to-night, such 
consequences will ensue that it will become 
| him to marshal his legions; and it will be 
oat for him if he can give evidence to 
as that strong Govern- 
ment which Lord Derby thought essential 
to the interests of the country. 

Sir, I would sit down here, were it not 











tently of course, utterly erroneous, the | that observations have been made in this 
noble Lord must permit me to say that he | debate which I must notice, not only be- 
has not the slightest authority for that | cause it is due to myself, but because it is 


assertion. Lord Derby refused to form a | 
Government, because it was his opinion, | 


constitutionally expressed to his Royal | 


Mistress, that England was in such a con- 


dition that the gratification of individual | 


ambition was no longer to be thought of ; 
but that the formation of a strong Govern- 
ment was a public necessity for which 
every sacrifice should be made. Lord 
Derby or his friends might have sat on 
that (the Ministerial) bench, or upon a 
siinilar bench in another place, if they had 
chosen to take the Government without 
being assured of that commanding majo- 
rity which he believed was necessary to 
carry on affairs in the present state of the 
country. The noble Lord knows some- 





due to others to do so. An hon. Gentle- 
| man has noticed the remarks which I made 
upon the conduct of the recent Plenipo- 
| tentiary at Vienna. I think it was the 
Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) 
who said that these observations were not 
fair, that they would not have been made 
had not the person employed been in this 
IIouse and a Minister of the Crown, and 
that had Lord Westmorland, for example, 
committed all the mistakes which were 
laid to the door of the noble Lord the 
Colonial Secretary they would have passed 
unnoticed. Well, I make this admission 
to the hon. Gentleman, that it is always 
more agreeable for me to make remarks 
of that kind upon those who are present 
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than upon those who are away. 
I agree with the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster. I would much sooner criticise 


Prosecution of 


{COMMONS} 
So far |—and I say that in these treaties there is 


lis the noble Lord, by this quibbling as to 
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no such protection granted to Russia; and 


the conduct of the noble Lord (Lord John | the difference between protectorate and 


Russell) than that of Lord Westmorland, 
who is not in his place. But does the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster, or any one 
else, for a moment pretend to deny that 
if a Member of Parliament believes that a 
Plenipotentiary of the Queen, to whom 
has been intrusted an important and deli- 
eate duty, has ill-discharged that duty— 
that his conduct has been pernicious to 
the public welfare—that he has com- 
mitted gross errors, leading to the abrupt 
termination of important negotiations—I 
say, in such a case, is the hon. Member 
for a moment prepared to deny, as I was 
astonished to hear that he did deny, that 
it is not merely the right, but the duty of 
a Member of Parliament to bring that 
conduct before the House and ask the 
opinion of the House upon it? Was I to 
be stopped because, in the language of the 
Member for Kidderminster, such a person 
was the servant of his Sovereign, and en- 
gaged on duties of the highest importance ? 
I always thought that this House was the 
assembly which was to exercise a control 
over the highest servants of the Sovereign. 
If an Ambassador does take a course 
which is detrimental to the interests of his 
country, or has not the qualities necessary 
for a proper discharge of his duties, then 
I say it is incumbent on this House to bring 
his conduct under consideration, and to ask 
the opinion of the House upon the subject. 
If it be true that when the noble Lord was 
Secretary of State he did acknowledge 
that Russia had the right of protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of the Porte— 
(which she had not)—if it be true that 
in the principal act of the Conference 
the false interpretation of those treaties 
by the noble Lord has been alleged as 
the principal cause of this war, was it not 
my duty to bring this before the House, 
or am I to be stopped by such observations 
as have been made? The noble Lord 
knows that there are not two kinds of pro- 
tectorates, and his objections to my obser- 
vations were contradictory and inconsistent. 
IIe knows that he amply and completely 
acknowledged that Russia had a proteec- 
torate over the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I never used 
the word “ protectorate ”’ at all. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Well, the word I 


find is protection ;--where is the difference ? | Bective, Earl of 


Mr. Disraeli 





protection to free himself from so grave a 
charge? I assert that the noble Lord’s 
despatch to which I have alluded gave the 
form and colour to the fortunes of Eng- 
land with respect to this question. When 
Russia found that its protectorate was 
sanctioned by that despatch her course 
was clear. I say, this was a fatal admis- 
sion made by the noble Lord as Secretary 
of State, and that, when he subsequently 
went to carry on negotiations, he made 
another admission equally detrimental to 
the interests of this country. I main- 
tain that the noble Lord has not, in the 
slightest degree, invalidated the truth of 
any observations I have made on,this part 
of the question. The noble Lord says, be- 
cause | criticised his conduct as a Minister 
Plenipotentiary employed in the most awful 
service that a man could be engaged in, 
and in which he showed his utter in- 
competency, that I degraded this debate— 
degraded a debate on a question of peace 
or war, involving the lives of thousands, 
and the expenditure of millions of taxation. 
I will not quarrel with the noble Lord as 
to this; I will leave it for the country 
to decide whether, in exposing the con- 
duct of the noble Lord—conduct on which 
further sacrifices of taxation and of the 
lives of other thousands of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects were dependent—I did my 
duty or not. The noble Lord says I de- 
graded the debate; but, whatever I have 
done, I have done this—I have tried to 
prevent the noble Lord from degrading the 
country. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 219; Noes 
319: Majority 100. 
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Steel, J. 
Stephenson, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stewart, Sir M. R. 8. 
Sutton, J. Hl. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tomline, G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Traill, G. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vernon, G. E. H, 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. 
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Walmsley, Sir J. 
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Warner, E. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wells, W. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wilkinson, W. A. 
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| Price, Sir R. 
Price, W. P. 
| Pritchard, J. 
| Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Reed, J. H. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
| Ricardo, O. 
Ricardo, S 
| Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Robartes, fd. A. 
Roebuck, J. A 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Russell, F. W. 
| Sadleir, James 
Sadleir, John 
Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seobell, Capt. 
Serope, G. P. 
| Seully, F. 
| Seully, V. 
| Seymour, Lord 
Sey mour, H. D. 
| Sey mour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
| Shee, ™. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
| Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, J. A 
| Smith, J. B. 
| Smith, M. T. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smyth, J. G. 


| Stafford, Marq. of 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
| Starkie, Le G. N. 


| Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘having seen with regret that the Con- 
| ferences of Vienna have not led to a ter- 
mination of hostilities,’ be inserted, instead 
| thereof.”’ 

| Mr. LOWE, amidst general cries of 
| “*adjourn”’ and “ divide”’ proposed his 
| Amendment— 

| Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
| posed Amendment, by inserting after the 
words ‘regret that,’’ the words “ owing 
to the refusal of Russia to restrict the 
| strength of her navy in the Black Sea.” 

| Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I move 
that the further consideration of this ques- 
tion be adjourned until Monday week— 
[ Loud calls for a division on the Opposition 
benches. | 

Viscount GODERICH protested against 
the adjournment of the discussion. It 
was highly objectionable that the House 
‘should separate for so unusually long a 
period at that season, for their private 
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purposes and amusement, in the midst of a| this moment is inexpedient ; but the great 
great debate like that. For himself, he| question raised by the hon. Member for 
would say that had he any idea that the | Kidderminster, namely, whether the Con- 
decision of the whole question would be/| ferences of Vienna having now ceased on 
attempted to be postponed he should cer- | the ground that the limitation of the Rus- 
tainly have opposed the adjournment for} sian force in the Black Sea cannot be 
the holidays. To adjourn without coming | accepted by Russia, other means cannot 
to a decision would be to lay themselves | be found which would be acceptable—that 
open to great public censure. question, I say, is not yet fully debated. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE expressed) The noble Lord the First Minister has 
his entire concurrence in the views of the | threatened me—though I have not yet had 
noble Lord. an opportunity of expressing my opinion 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think,!on the subject—and the Gentlemen who 
considering the importance of the sub-| | sit near me with the censure of our consti- 
ject which has been brought under our | tuents. I think it right that we should 
notice, and considering, moreover, the | have the opportunity of stating what is the 
ground upon which the present debate isy opinion we entertain, and what are the 
raised, namely, that the House ought not! reasons by which we sustain that opinion. 
to separate for the Whitsuntide holidays | | That opportunity has not been afforded us, 
without expressing its opinion relative to | and I think it only conducive to the public 
the position of affairs—I think the House, | | good that the adjournment proposed by 
although the hour certainly is very late, | the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
might proceed to dispose of the Amend-| Manchester should be agreed to. The 
ments. For my part, I have no objection | question now is fairly before us, frankly 
to accepting the first section of my hon. (put by the hon. Member for Kidderminster 
Friend’s (Mr. Lowe) Amendment, as it|in the most convenient shape. If we go 
merely recites a fact which cannot be to a division I shall certainly vote for the 
denied ; but to the second, I am decidedly | adjournment. I know not what may be 
opposed, for the same reason that I have! the decision of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
opposed that of the right hon. Member for | | but the course of the debate has entirely 
Bucks, namely, because it contains a prin- | changed the circumstances under which it 
ciple of interference with the prerogative commenced. As I understand the speech 
of the Crown. While, as regards the of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the | vernment all negotiations are at an end. I 
Member for the University of Oxford, I am | have heard that statement for the first time; 
also opposed to it. and I must say that the speech of the 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I voted! noble Lord the Member for the City of 
against the Resolution which was proposed | London delivered last night does place the 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member | state of our relations with Russia on a 
for Bucks, because it appeared to me that! footing which would appear to me to lead 
it would not raise the question of peace or | to an interminable war—at least to the com- 
war, but more directly raised the question | mencement of a war of thirty years’ dura- 
of confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- | tion—and although I am not satisfied with 
ment; and I thought that at this moment | the declaration of Gentlemen opposite as 
a change in the Ministry was not advisable, | to the policy they would recommend, and 
and would not be conducive to the welfare | making every allowance for their position 
of ghe State. That was a question imply- | in opposition, as not imposing on them the 
ing censure on the Government, and it| necessity of declaring such a policy, yet I 
seemed to me that, although the debate, | am bound to say that the speech delivered 
from the House having determined to ad-| by the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
journ over the holidays from this morning, | hamshire in the opening of this diseussion 
was necessarily comprised within the com-| did lay down principles, with reference to 
pass of a few hours, quite inadequate to the | the war in which we are engaged, which 
ample discussion of the entire subject—it | appeared to me to afford a prospect of a 
seemed to me, on the whole, only fair that | fairer settlement than that announced by 
the decision of the House should be taken | | the Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
to-night on the question whether a change! man declared that, in his opinion, there 
in the Administration should take place. were only two modes in which the war 
The House by a decisive majority, has pro-| could be conducted against Russia. One 
nounced its decision that that change at, of them was the revision of the territorial 
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arrangements of Europe—an attack upon 
the extended frontier of Russia throughout 
its enormous extent—in point of fact, that 
a war of nationalities should be raised ; 
and he expressed an opinion, in which I 
concur, that a war of that description 
would be interminable, if not hopeless. 
He then proceeded to point out the second 
mode of giving effect to the objects avowed 
by this country—nameiy, that the war 
should be conducted upon the principle of 
protection to Turkey, so that her inde- 
pendence and integrity should be preserved, 
and that that operation should be effected 
without the invasion of the territory of | 
Russia. It would be superfluous for me | 
at this moment to enter on the question of | 
why was not adherence given to that prin- | 
ciple, and why was the Crimea attacked. | 
1 am ready, on a fitting occasion, to defend 
the steps which were taken by the Govern- | 
ment of which I was Member in attacking 
the Crimea; but I repeat that, with re-' 
speet to the future policy of this country, | 
I am convinced that the view taken by the | 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire is | 
a view which, if steadily pursued, does not 
exclude the hope of peace; whereas the | 
doctrine laid down by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—that negotiation or the prin- 
ciples on which it has hitherto been con- 
ducted being abandoned, and the ground | 
of the war being changed, it is no longer a | 
question of terms; but that terms being | 
abandoned the question becomes reduced | 
to a war of nationalities—I say that a| 
more serious question was never raised in| 
the British Parliament, and I feel that an | 
opportunity must be given for the discus- 
sion of the question. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: No doubt! 
& very important question has been raised | 
by the right hon. Baronet; but in the first | 
place I must, before saying anything on 
the question immediately before the House, 
utterly and entirely deny the meaning 
which he has in some manner or other | 
extracted from my words and the words of | 
my noble Friend. I said the object of the | 
war should be beyond the immediate de- 
fence of Turkey from the aggression which 
was committed by Russia—security for 
Turkey for the future. I said we should 
endeavour to obtain that security. 1 have 
never gone beyond that declaration. I 
said nothing of nationalities. I said that 
we were precluded at Vienna from enter- 
ing into the question of diminishing the 
territory of Russia; and neither with re- 
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gard to territory nor with regard to nation- 
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alities did I give expression to any opinion 
whatever. 1 conceive that when security 
for Turkey is obtained—that when we are 
able to say, if we make peace on these 
terms, Turkey will not be attacked in the 
course of the next six months nor in the 
course of the next eighteen months by 
Russia, and on more unfavourable terms 
to Turkey than those on which she was 
attacked lately—that when you can obtain 
terms of that kind, which will give secu- 
rity to Turkey, you ought not to hesitate 
to make peace. With regard to what the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) has 
said, that we cannot at the same time 
carry on negotiations and conduct the war 
—I say it is for him to choose which of 
these two things he would do, and he de- 
clared that negotiations ought to be broken 
off, and that war should continue. That 
was the decision to which he came. How 
out of that state of things he was to evolve 
a state of peace hereafter, I know not. 
But, with regard to the question immedi- 
ately before the House, I beg to observe 
that there are four declarations by hon. 
Members entertaining different opinions, 
all agreeing that the House will give every 
support to Her Majesty in the prosecution 
of the war, until Her Majesty shall be able 
to obtain a safe and honourable peace. I 
do think that before we adjourn for the 
holidays we ought to agree to some decla- 
ration—to some terms which shall contain 
these words—a declaration in which all 
parties are agreed—a declaration of great 
importance both in this country and in 
Europe. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Disraeli) thinks it strange that 
my noble Friend’s language to-night does 
not agree with what was said by him on 
Monday evening. But the fact is, that 
from day to day and from hour to hour 
changes take place. I should say if the 
House would agree to words containing the 
declaration to which I have alluded, it 
would be far better for the right hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) 
to bring on a discussion on the views which 
he entertains on the earliest day after the 
recess, and we shall then be able to give a 
complete and definite answer as to the re- 
sult of the conference, and we shall now 
be in a condition to carry the declaration 
which has been proposed. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I congratulate the 
supporters of the noble Lord upon his 
present tone. The majority is obtained, 
and the noble Lord has risen to recant the 
speech which most legitimately called for 
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the observations of the right hon. Baronet ! that it is the duty of the House of Commons 
the Member for Carlisle. It was only | not only to do it, but to do it without dis- 
yesterday that we had a picture drawn, cussion. I told the First Minister, before 
not of the power only, but of the policy the division, not to plume himself on the 
of Russia, which rivalled the spirit and vote, which I knew must be in his favour. 
pencil of a Dante. The House was terri- I told him he was but at the beginning 
fied at a description, which following up of prolonged and protracted discussions, 
the views of the noble Lord, proved that which would end probably in consequences 
this kingdom was in danger from the different from what he anticipates. I say 
aggressive policy, increasing power, and now it would be most indecent and impo- 
systematic aggrandisement of Russia. It , litic to hurry on a vote of this description. 
was received with cheers—it was received I am against further discussion at this 
with enthusiasm by those peculiar benches’ moment. You have come to a conclusion 
which particularly represent the war feel-| upon the Resolution which I myself pro- 
ing of the country; and no sooner is the posed. I knew when I introduced it that 
majority obtained—a majority, allow me_ there was not sufficient time to give it as 
to say, which has expressed no confidence much discussion as it required; but we 
in the Government—than the noble Lord, | did everything we could to facilitate that 
when his attention is called to his remark- | discussion. But as to approaching a sub- 
able statement by a Member of this House ject so important as that which the noble 
who is not apt to make mistakes, rises} Lord proposes to settle, I am sure it is 
and, in fact, recants his views—withdraws the feeling of the House that no further 
from our discussion that powerful picture debate shall at present take place. They 
which influenced the debate, and which is had now to come to a decision of ten thou- 
at this moment influencing the people of sand times more importance than anything 
England. It is a second edition of the that had been decided by the vote which had 
Sebastopol speech. It is the very same just been given. They had a question to 
circumstance. There is no difference, ex- decide not between parties in that House, 
cept that in the case of the Sebastopol but one which affected the whole of Europe. 
speech the noble Lord recanted it the , He for one was not prepared precipitately, 
same night on which it was delivered. | and without discussion, to come to a deci- 
And yet I am told this is a Government’ sion upon a subject of the most vital im- 
whose language is not ambiguous! I[ con-| portance that has ever been submitted to 
gratulate the triumphant majority who Parliament since he had the honour of a 
represent a policy so lucid and politic, and seat in the House. He appealed to the 
which must end in consequences so succes- | Government and to the House not to allow 
ful and triumphant for the country. And their own convenience, or a desire to go 
now the noble Lord tries to do something | for a few days’ holidays into the country, 
still more remarkable than the recantation to interfere with the due discussion of 
of his own speech. Last Monday night | this question, when the civilized nations 
the First Minister declined the necessity of Europe were looking for the grounds 
of expressing any opinion on the subject.| upon which they were entering on this 
What do the Government want todo now? new war. They could not arrive at that 
They want to pass without discussion a decision until they knew what were or 
vote of this House—an unanimous vote of , what were not the opinions of the Govern- 
this House—that we are determined to ment. The question was now raised for 
support [er Majesty in carrying on the the first time, and he hoped the House 
war. Who is the leader of this House? would insist upon debating it before they 
Is the First Minister the leader of this | pretended to arrive at a decision upon it. 

House? Or is the noble Lord the leader; Mar. SIDNEY HERBERT thought the 
of this House? When on a point no less; House had been perfeetly right in deciding 
important than a Resolution of the House of | at once upon the Resolution, which was 
Commons to support Her Majesty in carry- | one of great importance to be settled, and 
ing on the war, the Ministry hold two opi- | declaring the opinion of the House as to 
nions on the subject? One night they tell | whose hands the Government should be 
us it is not necessary, or not expedient ; |intrusted. But now that it had decided a 
and then suddenly finding out that three or | great question as between parties, it was 
four Members are of a different opinion, | called upon to decide upon a question 
these profound statesmen immediately feel l affecting the country—to dispose of, with- 
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out discussing, two Motions on which the 
meaning of words required to be minutcly 
weighed. He was not now prepared to 
come to a decision upon those Resolutions 
which related to a subject the most im- 
“ye which had occurred since he had 

ad the honour of a seat in that House. 
It would be indecent and destructive to 
their character to allow such questions to 
be treated as mere postscripts to a party 
debate. The noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sel!) had complained of having been mis- 
represented by his right hon. Friend (Sir 
J. Graham), and surely the accuracy of 
that complaint was a matter of importance. 
Now that the country was called upon to 
enter upon a new Russian war, when the 
prospect of other interference was held 
out, he (Mr. Herbert) called upon the 
House to vindicate its privileges, and not 
to allow the convenience of a few days’ 
holidays to interfere with their duties at 
this important moment. He for one would 
not consent to dispose of the matter until 
he knew the opinions of the Government 
upon this new Russian war. 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought the House 
must be conscious that they had acted 
injudiciously in consenting to adjourn for 
the holidays, and he appealed to the House 
to get itself out of the difficulty. Could 
the Speaker inform them whether it would 
not be competent to adjourn for a shorter | 
period than ten days? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was not 
competent for the House to rescind a Reso- | 
lution which it had come to the same night. 

Mr. BARROW thought a fair opportu- 
nity ought to be afforded for discussing the 
Amendment, although he had already made 
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up his mind on it. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that | 
at this hour, and in the present state of 
the House, he could not resist the proposal 
to adjourn the debate. 
Debate adjourned till Monday 4th June. | 
The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Three o’clock till Monday 4th June. 


ee 
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Monday, June 4, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oaths.—The Bishop of Kil- 
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2* Roman Catholic Charities; Weights and 
Measures. 

Reported.—Newspaper Stamp Duties. 
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THE “MEDWAY” TRANSPORT— 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary of War whether 
he had received any information in detail 
with respect to the manner in which sixty- 
five horses were lost on board the Medway, 
and several so much injured that they were 
obliged to be sent on shore when the ship 
arrived at Gibraltar? He was induced to 
put that question because he had seen a 
gentleman who had been on board the 
Medway before she sailed, and who, on 
his return to town expressed his anticipa- 
tion of some disaster, from the manner in 
which the horses were packed on deck, 
unless the vessel should have fair weather 
the whole way to Balaklava. So far from 
that, however, she encountered a severe 
gale in the Bay of Biscay, and hence the 
great loss of animals. The plan of placing 
the horses on deck was one which should 
never be adopted, except in cases of neces- 
sity—never, certainly, on account of mere 
economy. In the present case, the horses 
were placed under a shed on deck, and 
were so closely packed that the man whose 
duty it was to arrange the slings was 
obliged to lie down at full length on the 
backs of the animals. He understood 


that the shed gave way bodily during the 


gale, which happened to be a very severe 
one; the deck was entirely crowded with 
horses, dead, dying, or fighting; and if 
any accident had occurred to the machinery, 
the vessel would probably have been lost. 
The matter was a very serious one, and he 
hoped it would receive the attention of the 
noble Lord. 

Lorp PANMURE said, he had received 
information with reference to the accident 
that had taken place on board the Medway, 
and was able to state that the origin of 
that accident was a very violent gale—it 
could hardly be called a gale, it was rather 
a hurricane—which came on unexpectedly. 
He did not think he could do better than 
read a portion of a letter which he had 
received from the admiral at Gibraltar on 
the subject; but, before doing so, he 
wished to observe that in sending out 
horses to the seat of war at this time 
of the year, that they were not only 
justified in availing themselves of every 
possible means of sending horses to the 
seat of war, but, at this period of the 
year, there was every reason to expect 
that the weather would be such as to jus- 
tify them in putting them upon the deck 
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of a steamer, though not perhaps of a 
sailing vessel, under proper protection. 
With reference to the Medway, the 
letter from the Admiral, dated Gibral- 
tar, May 22, gave the following state- 
ment— 


“Tn my letter of the 20th instant, by the Alice, 
I had the honour to report, for the information of 
their Lordships, the arrival of the steam transport 
Medway, which put in here owing to the loss of 
horses, occasioned by a very violent gale on the 
13th and 14th instant. A case of small-pox hav- 
ing broken out on board, it was necessary to 
summon a Board of Health and to take measures 
for landing the sick man, isolating him from the 
rest of the garrison. In consequence she did not 
get pratique until 2.30 p.m. on the 20th. I went 
on board shortly afterwards, and put every car- 
penter I could procure at the disposal of the 
captain, to make good the damage that had oc- 
curred. In the meantime the military authorities 
ordered several wounded horses to be landed and 
preparations made for the embarkation, on the 
following morning, of mules to replace those 
killed, and landed in all, I believe, about eighty. 
In going over the ship with the captain I was 
astonished at the little comparative damage done 
to the fittings, considering the gale which was 
described to me, and the signs of which were evi- 
dent from the way the paddle-boxes were stove 
in. It seems that on one side of the quarter-deck 
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precise terms of the Order in Council 
dated the 15th of April, 1854, waiving 
the right of seizing enemies’ property in 
neutral vessels, unless it was contraband 
of war. Although he anticipated that 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
such assurances as would be satisfactory 
to the neutral Powers, he thought it was 
also advisable the neutral Powers should 
understand that there was in that House 
a nearly unanimous—if not an entirely 
unanimous—opinion on the subject, and 
were not prepared to sanction any depar- 
ture from the principle of last year. When, 
about a fortnight ago, he had moved cer- 
tain Resolutions with the object of putting 
an end to trade with Russia, he had been 
very much astonished to hear three Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government—the 
President of the Board of Trade, the Lord 
President of the Council, and the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
attribute to him a wish to enforce that 
very right of blockade which the Russian 
Government now attributed to England. 
He was utterly astonished when he heard 
such a desire imputed to him, and he 
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nearly the whole framework had fetched way, but | thought that in the hurry of debate he 
had been stopped by the combings of the hatch- might have said what he did not mean to 


ways. 
cleats nailed to the deck, and the carpenters were 
ordered to repair whatever was pointed out by the 
captain and chief officer.” 


All he could say in addition was, that the 
greatest care was taken in all cases to 
secure the safety of the animals sent to 
the Crimea, and that at the present season 
of the year such an event as a heavy gale 
could not have been anticipated. 


RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS—TRADE WITH 
RUSSIA—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE wished 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they had any objection to state the exact 
words which Captain Watson of the Jmpé- 
rieuse, addressed to the authorities of Port 
Baltic in announcing the blockade of that 
port on the 28th of April of this year; and 
also to ask whether the Russian Govern- 
ment were warranted in the assertion which 
they were supposed to have made, that the 
Government of England had now renounc- 
ed the principle adopted a year ago, that 
the flag covered the cargo? He fully 
anticipated what the answer would be, and 
the explanations which he should receive 
from the Government. He assumed, as a 
matter of course, that the answer would 
be, that the Government did adhere to the 


This was effectually remedied by large | 





say; but in the first newspaper he saw the 
next morning he found the words he used 
were, ‘‘ Neutral flags should make neutral 
cargoes ;’’ and the Resolutions he had 
proposed did not contemplate directly or 
indirectly any interference whatever with 
neutral Powers. As the statement he 
was then making would probably find its 
way to the public, and would come to the 
knowledge of the neutral Powers, he might 
observe that he believed he spoke the 
unanimous—or the almost unanimous— 
opinion of their Lordships, when he said 
that they thought the Americans were 
perfectly justified in claiming that a neu- 
tral flag should protect a neutral cargo; 
and he was only at issue with Her Majes- 
ty’s Government on, this question, because 
they had done ungraciously and unwillingly 
what he thought they ought to have done 
readily and unhesitatingly. He trusted, 
now that two great Powers of Europe had 
expressed their intention on the subject in 
an unequivocal manner, that the course 
they had resolved to adopt would hence- 
forth become part and parcel of the law of 
nations. In consequence of the intention. 
which had been attributed to him by Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government, a State 
paper which had been issued by the Rus- 
sian Government, and which purported to 
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come from the office of M. de Nesselrode, 
had given an inaccurate representation of 
the proposition he had submitted to their 
Lordships, and he (the Earl of Albemarle) 
thought it was desirable that on a subject 
of so much importance a clear understand- 
ing should be established. 

Eart GRANVILLE did not quite un- 
derstand why the noble Earl had departed 
in the present instance from the usual 
courtesy in giving notice beforehand of his 
intention to bring an important question 
under the notice of the House. He was 
happy, however, to inform their Lordships 
that there was no foundation in anything 
said by Captain Watson, or by any officer 
under his command, to warrant the inter- 
pretation given of it by the Russian Go- 
vernment. No such question was asked 
and no such answer was given as those 
stated in the Russian circular. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
might as well state to their Lordships the 
exact circumstances as they occurred. The 
first lieutenant of the Jmpérieuse was sent 
into Port Baltic to see what ships were 
loaded and what were unloaded, in order 
that those only which were loaded at the 
time might be permitted to leave with 
their cargoes, and that no additional goods 
might be taken on board. He went over 
the harbour with the Governor, and found 
two vessels loaded. He never inquired to 
whom the property belonged, but merely 
said that those vessels, being loaded, might 
go out; adding that such vessels as might 
be loaded after the date of his visit would 
not be allowed to leave the port. 
Governor asked him if some small Russian 
fishing vessels which were in the harbour 
might go out. His answer was, ‘‘ We 
have never interfered with these sinall 
fishing vessels, which may go out as be- 
fore.”” He (the Earl of Harrowby) was 
able to assure their Lordships that no such 
question was addressed to Captain Watson 
or his first lieutenant as that put into the 
mouth of the Russian Governor by Count 
Nesselrode, and there was no foundation 
whatever for the statements of the Rus- 
sian Government. 


ROMAN CATIIOLIC CHARITIES BILL. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the second reading of the Bill, stated 
the circumstances under which it was in- 
troduced. Before the passing of the Ro- 
man Catholic Relief Act the foundation of 
charities belonging to that body was illegal, 
and the consequence was that Roman Ca- 


The Earl of Albemarle 
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tholic charitable institutions were formed 
and conducted in secret. The Relief Act 
passed in 1829, but it still remained 
doubtful whether charities already exist- 
ing, or charities which might afterwards 
be founded, would be valid or not. At the 
instance of Lord Brougham, an Act—the 
2 & 3 Will. 1V.—was passed, making it 
lawful to create charities for Roman Ca- 
tholies; but the question was raised soon 
after, whether that Act was or was not 
retrospective in its operation. Lord 
Brougham thought it was; and Lord 
Cottenham, upon the question being raised 
before him in the Court of Chancery, acted 
upon that view, without, however, express- 
ing any opinion of his own. The question 
was afterwards raised in Ireland, and great 
doubt existed as to whether the Act was 
retrospective. He must own that he 
thought it was doubtful whether it was 
retrospective, and whether it did apply to 
charities not registered according to the 
provisions of the Mortmain Act. When 
the Charitable Trusts Act passed two years 
ago, there was a special provision to the 
effect that it should not apply to Roman 
Catholic charities for the space of two 
years. It now became necessary to legis- 
late on the subject ; and what he proposed 
was simply to put the Roman Catholic 
charities upon a footing as nearly as pos- 
sible analogous to that of those Dissenting 
charities which stood in the same situation 
with regard to the law about ten years 
ago. What Parliament enacted in 1844 
was, that Dissenting charities, which were 
then illegal, should be held as valid as if 
they had been founded subsequent to the 
removal of the disabilities. That was sub- 
stantially what the present Bill proposed. 
It enacted that all Roman Catholic cha- 
rities which would be valid if they had 
been created since the Act of 1832 should 
be now valid, although they were invalid 
at the time of their foundation. 

Lorp CAMPBELL was afraid that the 
words, ‘‘or other charitable purposes,” 
introduced into one of the clauses of the 
Bill, were too extensive, and might give a 
legal sanction to institutions of an objec- 
tionable nature. 

Tre LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
as the Bill applied only to such charities 
as might be legally created under the Act 
of 1832, there was no ground for the 
apprehensions of his noble and Icarned 
Friend. 

Tue Eart or DERBY desired to know 
whether the Bill would not set aside the 
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provisions of the Mortmain Act with re- 
spect to mortgages upon land ? 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
would not, although it of course applied to 
charities which in no case could have been 
enrolled under the Mortmain Act, they 
being void in law. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday 
next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


—s 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, June 4, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusirc Brits.—1° Youthful Offend- 
ers. 
2° Mortmain; Grants of Lands, 
3° Edinburgh Lands. 


The House met; and the Clerk at the 
Table acquainted the House, that he had 
received a Letter from Mr. Speaker, to- 
gether with a Medical Certificate, which 
he read to the House, as follow :— 


“ 89, Eaton Square, 
“* Monday, June 4, 1855. 
“Sir,—I trust that the enclosed Certificate 
from the Surgeon who has been attending me 
during my indisposition will satisfy the House 
with regard to the cause of my unavoidable ab- 
sence on the present occasion. I can only ex- 
press my sincere regret at being thus prevented 
attending the service of the House. 
“ T have the honour to be, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“C,S. Lerevre, 
“ Speaker, 
** Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart., &c., &c.” 


“ T hereby certify that the Speaker has sprained 
his leg in mounting his horse. A considerable 
amount of inflammation has resulted from the 
injury, which has not yet sufficiently subsided to 
enable him to take the Chair. 

“ Epwp. Heapianp, M.R.C.S., &e., &e. 

“ 32, Guildford St., June 3rd, 1855.” 


Whereupon Mr. FitzRoy, the Chairman | 


of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
having counted the House, took the Chair, 
according to the Resolution of this House. 


VIENNA CONFERENCES—QUESTION. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: I should be 
glad, Sir, to ask a question of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. I 
perceive there is a report in this day’s 
papers that the Ministers of the Five 
Powers will meet, and the conference be 
formally dissolved to-day. I wish to ask 
the noble Lord whether this be true; and, 
if so, whether he expects the conferences 
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really to be closed this day ? because, if it 
be so, I think it would be a perfect waste 
of time to continue the discussion of the 
Amendments to the Motion of the right 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gib- 
son), now on the paper. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It is per- 
fectly true, Sir, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment expect that the Conference of 
Vienna was to be reassembled this day, at 
one o’clock, for the purpose of its being 
finally closed. The consent of the Go- 
vernments of England and France to such 
closing was converyed to their respective 
Ministers, and I believe it was the inten- 
tion of the Austrian member of the con- 
ference to declare that the conference was 
closed. The result cannot be known until 
a late hour this night, if at all; but my 
expectation is, that we shall hear in the 
course of to-night, or to-morrow, that the 
meeting did take place to-day, and that 
the conference had been finally closed. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: And a good 
riddance too. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I wish to ask the noble 
Lord when he will be able to lay on the 
table of the House the further papers with 
reference to the conferences, giving the 
particulars of any propositions which have 
been under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, forwarded by the French or 
Austrian Governments, and the answers 
that have been returned, so that the House 
may know, up to the latest moment, the 
precise condition upon which the country 
is entering into a prolonged war. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am not 
at present able to give a reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, but I hope to be able to do so 
to-morrow. 


THE CRIMEAN MEDALS. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, that previ- 
ously to the recess he had received an 
answer from the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of War on this subject, which, 
he believed, was not strictly accurate, and 
he would therefore now ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman to state the precise mode in which 
soldiers from the Crimea now at home 
or in hospital would be able to get the 
medal and clasps lately issued for services 
in the Crimea ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he be- 
lieved there was some inaccuracy in the 
answer which he had formerly given to” 
the hon. Gentleman on this subject. The 
course, however, which would be pursued 
would be this: The depdt officers of the 
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Crimean regiments would be called on to 
furnish returns of all the men belonging to 
their regiments who had been in the Cri- 
mea, and who were now in this country, and 
upon this list being forwarded to the Board 
of General Officers the medals would be 
sent to the depdt officers for distribution. 
At the same time, soldiers at their own 
homes would be able, on application to 
the Secretary of the Board of General 
Officers, to have their medals sent to 
them. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
seen that morning the professional gentle- | 
man who was in attendance upon Mr. | 
Speaker, and had been told that, although | 
the right hon. Gentleman was only suffer- | 
ing from a sprain which he received last | 
week on alighting from horseback at a} 
yeomanry review, still some days’ rest, he | 
thought, would be essential to a rapid re- | 
covery; and therefore it would not be 
advisable that Mr. Speaker should come | 
down to the House for a few days. Under | 
these circumstances, and in order to avoid 
the delay which would take place every | 
day in complying with the forms required 
by the Standing Orders, lie would, with | 
the consent of the House, move the follow- | 
ing Resolution— 





“That in the event of Mr. Speaker's absence 

eontinuing for more than this day, Mr. FitzRoy 
take the Chair in like manner as on this day, on 
euch subsequent day during Mr. Speaker’s ab- 
sence,” 
The Standing Orders at present required 
that Mr. Speaker should write a letter 
every day explaining his absence, and as 
that letter had to be read to the House, 
and a Motion made, some delay would 
always be caused to public business. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said there had 
been no prayers that day, and in conse- 
quence Members were unable to secure 
their seats for the evening. He wished to 
ask whether, in the event of the Resolution 
being agreed to, that disadvantage would 
continue to exist ? , 

Mr. FITZROY said, that there had 
been no prayers that evening, because 
prayers were never said in that House on 
the occasion of the election of a Speaker ; 
but if the House would agree to the Reso- 
lution, prayers would be read as usual on 
the next and following days. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, 
he would suggest that the words, ‘* in like 
manner,’’ should be omitted from the Re- 
Mr. F. Peet 
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solution, otherwise there would never be 
any prayers till Mr. Speaker came back. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would agree to leave out the words, ‘ in 
like manner.” 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
that if it were intended to pass this Reso- 
lution indefinitely, they would be intro- 
ducing a grave alteration in their proceed- 
ings. For one or two days it might be 
unimportant, but the House could not ap- 
point a Speaker without the approval of 
the Crown. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
original Resolution providing for the oc- 
casional absence of the Speaker had re- 
eeived the approbation of the Crown. It 
was competent for the House to rescind 
this Resolution at any time, and thus the 
whole matter rested entirely in its own 
hands. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, it would be 
placing the House in an invidious posi- 
tion to eall upon them to rescind any Re- 
solution to which they had agreed on a 
former occasion. He thoughi this very 
question had been diseussed in the Com- 
mittee, and they were of opinion that the 
course the noble Lord now asked the 
House to take would not be expedient. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, per- 
haps it would be sufficient to say that the 
proposed arrangement should continue dur- 
ing the present weck, if necessary. 

Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he would beg to suggest whether it might 
not be possible for the House to avail 
themselves of the absence of Mr. Speaker 
to get rid of a complication of Amend- 
ments in one of the most useless and mis- 
chievous debates that had ever taken place 
in that House. 

Ordered—That in the event of Mr. 
Speaker’s absence continuing for more 
than this day, Mr. FirzRoy do-take the 
Chair on each subsequent day during the 
present week. 


BLOCKADE OF THE GULF OF FINLAND. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, it had 
been stated that Captain Watson, of the 
Impérieuse, had notified to the authorities 
at Port Baltic, that foreign neutral vessels 
would be permitted to depart either in 
ballast or not having Russian property on 
board. Upon this the Russian Govern- 
ment observed that, by such a step, Her 
Britannie Majesty resumed the right which 
she had abandoned by Order in Council at 
the commencement of the war—namely, 
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that of confiscating neutral vessels hav- 
ing Russian property on board other than 
goods contraband of war; in other words, 
rescinded tbe principle that ‘‘ the flag 
covered the merchandise.’’ He trusted 
that such was not the case, and that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would be able 
to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
circumstances alluded to. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
in a position to give the most complete and 
satisfactory explanation to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in reference to the in- 
terpretation put by Russia on the notifica 
tion given by Captain Watson, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s frigate Impérieuse, to the Russian 
authorities at Port Baltic. It appeared in 
one of the public papers that the Russian 
Government had issued a circular stating 
that a notification had been sent in by 
Captain Watson, which was in contraven- 
tion of the declaration of Her Majesty at the 
commencement of the war with reference 
to the rights of neutral vessels. Ile was 
happy to be able to say that there was not 
the slightest foundation in the world for 
the statement which had emanated from 
the Russian Government. He had seen 
Captain Watson, who was now in this 
country, and also Lieutenant Godsell, the 
officer who carried the notice into Port 
Baltic; and he was able to state precisely 
what that officer had said, which state- 
ment, the House would see, was in strict 
accordance with his duty, and totally at 
variance with the account given of it by 
the Russian Government. The facts of 
the case were these :—The First Lieu- 
tenant of the Jmpérieuse was sent into 
Port Baltic, where he met the civil gover. 
nor on the pier, and told him for what 
purpose he had come—that vessels then 
in the harbour must leave in ballast, or 
with whatever goods they had on board ; 
but that they: would not be allowed to 
take in further cargo after the intimation 
of the blockade. The officer, in company 
with the civil governor, then visited every 
ship in the harbour, and found that only 
two had any cargo—one a Dutch vessel 
laden with lime, and another a Danish 
vessel laden with spirits, both Russian 
produce, and probably the property of 
Russians. Those vessels were allowed to 
leave the harbour, and no questions were 
asked as to the ownership of the property, 
and thus it would be seen that the prin- 
ciples contained in Her Majesty’s decla- 
ration that the flag should cover the cargo, 
had not been at all interfered with. This 
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was the substance of what passed. He 
might also refer to another statement 
which had been made with reference to a 
request made by the civil governor to Cap- 
tain Watson, to allow four Russian vessels 
to proceed to Riga. What Captain Wat- 
son said on that occasion was, that the 
vessels were free to leave so far as he was 
concerned, but that he could not say whe- 
ther the Commander in Chief of the fleet, 
who was coming up the Baltic, might not 
interfere with them. . a 
PROSECUTION OF THE WAR— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (TUIRD NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [25th May] to 
Amendment [24th May], which was, to 
leave out from the first word ‘‘ House,”’ 
in the Original Question, to the word 
‘** feels,’’ in line 6, in order to insert the 
words, ‘having seen with regret that the 
Conferences of Vienna have not led to a 
termination of hostilities,” —(Sir Francis 
Baring,)—instead thereof :—And to which 
Amendment, an Amendment had been pro- 
posed on the 25th May, to insert after the 
words “regret that,”’ the words ‘ owing 
to the refusal of Russia to restrict the 
strength of her Navy in the Black Sea:” 
—(Mr. Lowe). 

Question again proposed, ‘* That these 
words—namely, ‘owing to the refusal of 
Russia to restrict the strength of her 
Navy in the Black Sea,’ be inserted in 
the proposed Au.zndment.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that from 
the question which had been asked that 
night of the First Minister of the Crown 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. 
Duncombe) relative to the closing of the 
conferences at Vienna, it had been at- 
tempted to be inferred that it would be 
inconvenient at present to discuss the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster (Mr. Lowe). He (Mr. M. Gib- 
son), for one, was not responsible for that 
Amendment, and, therefore, seeing that 
its proposer persevered with it, he should 
state the reasons why he must vote 
against it. The doctrine of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury was certainly some- 
what startling, because the House was 
often asked to postpone discussion while ne- 
gotiations were pending, and often agreed 
to do so; and, therefore, to say that, inas- 
much as negotiation had now closed, they 
ought not to discuss the conduct of the Go- 
verument, was tantamount to contending 
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that the Government should not be re- 
sponsible to the House of Commons at all. 
After the prolonged discussion on the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), he felt it his 
duty to move the adjournment of the de- 
bate, in consequence of the change intro- 
duced by the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster. He could not consent 
to that change, because it involved con- 
siderations of great maguitude, which, in 
his opinion, it was unadvisable for the 
House to adopt. Now, the debate which 
took place before the recess was one of a 
party character, the House having been 
asked by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) to pass a vote of censure on the 
Government in consequence of its ambigu- 
ous language and uncertain conduct on the 
great question of peace and war. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir F. Baring) undertook the de- 
fence of the Ministry, and moved what, 
considering the nature of the occasion, was 
certainly a very feeble Amendment. From 
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the speeches which had been delivered by | 


both the Friends and the opponents of the 


Government it undoubtedly appeared that | 


both parties advocated the prolongation of 
the war; but, then, it was difficult to dis- 
cover that either of them entertained any 


definite views as to the ultimate objects of | 


the contest. Indeed, the position of both 


of those parties in relation to this subject , 


resembled that ascribed by an eminent 
political writer to two reviews which 
strongly opposed each other, though politi- 
cally there was little difference between 
them. They reminded him of two oppo- 


sition coaches, which raised a great deal , 


of dust and bespattered each other with 
mud, but were in reality travelling the 
same road and would arrive at the same 
destination. This remark he must, how- 
ever, qualify by observing that he entirely 
concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir J. Graham)—namely, that the views 
propounded by the right hon. Gentleman 


opposite (Mr. Disraeli) did not so completely | 


exclude all hope of an early and satisfac- 
tory peace as did the portentous announce- 
ments conveyed in the speeches of Mem- 
bers of the Government—speeches that, in 
fact, indicated a policy which, if pursued 
by this country, must land us in a war of 
thirty years’ duration. In order that the 
Ilouse might clearly see what it was about 
to vote upon, in respect to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster, he 
Mr. M. Gibson 
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| would read the words of the Resolution. 
| It would stand thus after the insertion of 
‘the words proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
| man— 

“ That this House having seen with regret that, 
| owing to the refusal of Russia to restrict the 
| Strength of her navy in the Black Sea, the Confer- 
ences at Vienna have not led to a termination of 
hostilities, feels it to be its duty to declare that the 
| means of coming to an agreement on the third 


| basis of negotiation being by this refusal exhaust- 
ed, it will continue to give every support to Iler 

| Majesty in the prosecution of the war until Her 
Majesty shall, in conjunction with Her Allies, have 
obtained for this country a safe and honourable 
peace.” 


| Now, it should be remarked that his hon. 
| Friend (Mr. Lowe), though apparently ad- 
| vocating the sentiments of what might be 
| termed the war party, did not, after all, 
‘really represent their views. The hon. 
| Gentleman—like many other persons—was 
open to the reproach of having been pre- 
pared to agree to what was called “an 
_ignominious peace ; for it had been stated 
in numerous publications and speeches, 
that the country thanked Heaven that the 
proposals made to Russia by the Allies 
were not accepted, because a peace based 
upon such terms would have disgraced and 
/dishonoured us. Therefore, if the hon. 
Member truly represented the opinions of 
the party the views of which he professed 
to advocate, instead of regretting, as he 
did, that the offers of the allies had not 
been accepted, he should rather have 
,worded his Resolution thus—*‘ That this 
House, having seen with satisfaction that 
owing to the fortunate refusal of Russia 
to promise to restrict the strength of her 
navy in the Black Sea, the Conferences of 
Vienna have not led to the termination of 
hostilities, feels it a duty to declare that it 
will support Her Majesty,’’ &c. However, 
taking the Resolution as the hon. Member 
had actually framed it, what did it ask the 
House to do? Why, deliberately to pledge 
_itself to insist upon the principle of the 
limitation of the maritime forces of Russia 
as a sine qué non for peace, and to declare 
that Russia’s refusal to accept that condi- 
tion was a sufficient cause for the pro- 
longation of the war. In point of fact, 
it also asked the House to affirm its ap- 
proval of the proposals made by the allies 
at Vienna in reference to the third point, 
and its adoption would be equivalent to a 
vote of confidence in the noble Lord the 
Member for London, who had been charac- 
terized by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) as ‘‘ the unsuccessful negotiator.” 
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The noble Lord, the First Minister, stated 
that he would not object to the first part 
of the Amendment, but that he should 
resist the words asserting that the means 
of coming to an agreement on the third 
basis of negotiation had been exhausted 
by the refusal of Russia. The ground on 
which the noble Lord opposed this portion 
of the Amendment was that it would inter- 
fere with the prerogatives of the Crown. 
Such a doctrine, however, ought to be re- 
ceived with great caution, because the 
prerogatives of the Crown, it should be 
remembered, were usually exercised under 
the advice of the responsible Ministers. 
Indeed, the noble Lord and his colleagues 
would, in this respect, do well to recollect 
the ancient maxims of the great luminaries 
of the Whig party during the French war. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and others, then 
contended that the House of Commons 
ought to retain the power of advising the 
Crown and of saving the country from the 
expense and the calamities into which it 
might otherwise be plunged by the reck- 
lessness or the imprudence of Ministers, 
and they held that to deprive it of this 
most important function would be to des- 
troy its chief use as a deliberative assem- 
bly, and to reduce its authority to two dry 
points, namely, to the mere power of im- 
peachment and the power of the purse. 
Now he was prepared to discuss the se- 
cond part of the present Amendment upon 
its own merits ; and he should say ‘‘ No” 
to it, not because it would interfere with 
the perogative of the Sovereign, but be- 
cause he could not admit that, in conse- 
quence of Russia’s refusal to restrict the 
number of her ships, all hopes of peace by 
means of negotiation were therefore neces- 
sarily at an end. He had brought for- 
ward a motion the converse of that pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster, and had been charged with enter- 
ing into an intrigue or party arrangement 
to avoid discussion, but he would at once 
frankly state that the responsibility of not 
proceeding with his motion rested on him- 
self. He was aware that he should be 
appealed to, but at the same time he was 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) that he left the matter to his 
(Mr. Gibson’s) discretion, and that if he 
went on with his motion the right hon. 
Gentleman would support him. He had 
had no communication with the Govern- 
ment, but he thought, on hearing that the 
conferences were not concluded, that there 
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might be some risk of injuring the cause 
he advocated if he proceeded with his mo- 
tion; and he did not do so because he 
conscientiously believed that it would in- 
jure the cause of peace. In discussing 
the proposal of the hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster, he did not think it necessary 
to travel over the ground which had been 
so often trodden, nor to narrate the cir- 
cumstances connected with the origin of 
the war, but he would state that he took 
the theory of this war to be—for he viewed 
it as a war in support of political theory— 
that the rule of the Sultan in the parti- 
cular part of Europe, where he now ex- 
ercised his power was a political necessity, 
and that this country was bound to defend 
him against his enemies. He believed it 
was totally apart from the consideration 
of the question of whether Russia was 
right or wrong at the commencement of 
these hostilities, but that, whether right or 
wrong, if this theory was a sound one, 
Turkey was a European necessity, and that 
it must be defended against the attacks of 
its enemies—and, in point of fact, the 
policy of the advocates of this theory was 
that the Turk could do no wrong. Now 
he for one was not strong in the faith of 
the political necessity of upholding the 
rule of the Sultan, but he would adopt the 
situation and take his departure from this 
point without disputing the soundness of 
this political theory on which the war was 
placed ; but this he would say, that this 
theory of always supporting Turkey against 
its enemies, and of laying down the doc- 
trine that they meant for all time to sup- 
port the rule of the Sultan in his domi- 
nions, would have the effect of alienating 
the sympathies of the whole of the Greek 
Christian population of those countries, 
and of driving them into the arms of 
Russia ; and it would also have the effect 
of enervating the Turkish Government, 
and of relieving it from the obligation of 
attending to the duties of a good Govern- 
ment, and the necessity of producing con- 
tentment among its people ; and these, in 
fact, formed the only basis on which the 
strength and independence of Turkey could 
permanently rest. He felt bound to reply 
to an attack, if it might be so called, 
which had been made by the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) 
and two or three other Members, who had 
said that this war was caused by the ad- 
voeaey of peace by certain Members on 
his (Mr. Gibson’s) side of the House, who 
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by dwelling on the blessings of peace and 
the calamities of war, had produced an 
impression that England was averse to 
war, and would not take up arms to de- 
fend its safety or its dignity. Surely it 
was not necessary to go to so far-fetched 
a cause as this for the origin of the war. 
He certainly wished that his hon. Friends 
who advocated peace had more influence 
than they had in the country. He thought, 
however, that Russian diplomacy must 
have been asleep, and that Russian consuls 
and ambassadors must have had their eyes 
shut, if they did not see that, while certain 
individuals were advocating peace, at the 
same time the doctrine so advocated had 
no hold on the great majority of the people 
of this country. Now he thought that he 
could find a more plausible reason for the 
origin of the war. Had not for nearly 
two years, and certainly for one, the press of 
this country, and the leading journal, day 
by day contained most envenomed attacks 
on the ruler of France? Had they not 
charged the French nation with secretly 
plotting the invasion of this country ? and 
was it not natural for foreign powers, when 
they saw the press of this country so en- 
gaged, to believe that alliance between 
England and France was highly improba- 
ble, and that it might not be a bad oppor- 
tunity for pressing certain views with re- 
ference to the East? He could find, still 
later, another probable cause of the origin 
of the war. After the attacks on the 
French Government, The Times, only the 
year preceding the war, proclaimed that 
England would never be induced to go to 
war in defence of Turkey. There follow- 
ed a succession of articles on this in The 
Times, and, be it observed, it was believed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, on the conti- 
nent that Zhe Times expressed the public 
opinion of England, and a succession of 
articles in it with a given aim certainly 
produced the impression that public opinion 
was in that direction. He found that, 
early in 1853, immediately before the de- 
claration of war, Zhe Times stated :— 
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“ It is effrontery to compel the English people 
to carry on war for the preservation of Mahome- 
danism in Europe, and to protect a Power which 
has so badly governed one of the most beautiful 
empires in the world—a Power depending prin- 
cipally on foreign Ministers for counsels, on foreign 
fleets for defence, and on foreign renegades for the 
command of its armies.” 


The Times also contained many other pas 
sages of a similar purport, and was it not 
natural for foreign Powers to suppose that 
Mr. M. Gibson 
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a considerable section of the British public 
was not prepared to take up arms in de- 
fence of Turkey, if she should be attacked 
by Russia? When they talked of the 
advocacy of peace having caused this war, 
he would ask the First Minister of the 
Crown whether he had not been concerned 
in advocating peace? Hon. Members 
would, perhaps, recollect that it appeared 
from a correspondence that had been pub- 
lished by Mr. Addington, of the Foreign 
Office, that an engagement had been en- 
tered into shortly previous to the war, 
between the noble Lord the now first Mi- 
nister of the Crown, and a gentleman 
named Wykoff, who was to write and 
spread certain opinions in the continental 
and American newspapers. Mr. Wykoff 
could write in French and German as well 
as in English, and he was engaged to re- 
present to the world that the policy of the 
British Government, of which the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton was a lead- 
ing Member, was liberal, but especially 
pacific, and an impression was to be pro- 
duced through Europe that England was 
disinclined to engage in war. He (Mr. 
M. Gibson) thought that these f&ets were 
more likely to produce a belief on the part 
of Russia that England would not defend 
Turkey than any speech or any advocacy 
of peace which had fallen from the lips 
of any of his hon. Friends. In order to 
divert attention from the consideration of 
the objects for which the war was being 
carried on, the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord John Russell), in the last 
speech which he made before the recess, 
stated that, *‘ when Turkey was secure we 
ought to have no hesitation in making peace 
with Russia.’”” From this it was evident 
that the war was carried on for the defence 
of Turkey, and for that alone; but, in 
order to distract them from the considera- 
tion of this the real object of the war, hob- 
goblins were conjured up from time to time, 
and it was said that Russia was going to 
overbear Europe, that civilisation, liberty, 
and constitutional government were to be 
swept away, and that Europe would fall 
into the arms of this colossus, Russia. He 
was surprised to see what had been stated 
by the Foreign Secretary in another place. 
The noble Lord said :— 

“ Why, Europe was really standing upon a mine 
without being aware of it, while the influence of 
Russia was so skilfully exercised as to paralyse 
both Governments and people, to render them 
unconscious of the danger to which they were 
exposed, and to diminish their ability to meet that 
danger. For this state of things every Govern- 
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ment in Europe has been partly to blame, for, 
during the last thirty-five years, an amount of 
deference has been paid to Russia to which she 
has no claim, and she has been allowed to inter- 
fere, to meddle, and to bribe, in different coun- 
tries, without check. > Long before 
this war began the Russian Government ordered 
a large increase of their steam fleet, to the number 
of sixteen or seventeen ships of the largest size. 
Orders had been given for converting all the Rus- 
sian men-of-war and ships of the line into screw 
steamers, and the Russian Government were also 
actively employed, and had been for a considerable 
time before the commencement of the war, in 
completing a system of railways.” [3 Hansard, 
exxxviii. p. 1148.] 
He was very glad to hear that the Russian 
Government had been actively employed 
in completing a system of railways, for we 
had an interest in the prosperity of Russia 
and the development of her internal re- 
sources; no naticn in Europe was inde- 
pendent of the rest; all nations were a 
part of one family, and the prosperity of 
one was the prosperity of all. Why were 
they to be frightened by alarming phan- 
toms of Russian power being about to 
overbear Europe? He would bow to high 
authorities upon such a question, but unfor- 
tunately those high authorities said some- 
times one thing, sometimes another, and 
left him in no little perplexity. He would 
ask if Russia had interfered with the ar- 
rangements of Europe. Had not the 
Western Powers been always begging 
Russia to be a party to those arrange- 
ments, had not England asked her assist- 
ance for the invasion of France, and had 
not France also sought her alliance? 
Whatever interference there might have 
been on the part of Russia in the arrange- 
ments of other European countries, she 
had been drawn into those arrangements 
by the entreaties of the countries them- 
selves, and had never forced her alliance 
upon unwilling Governments. Could it be 
believed that the noble Lord the Member 
for London had penned the despatch he 
would now read, if he was of opinion that 
Russia had long entertained serious de- 
signs against Europe? The noble Lord, 
in a despatch written at a recent period 
said— 

“Upon the whole, Her Majesty’s Government 
are persuaded that no course of policy can be 
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adopted more wise, more disinterested, more be- | 
neficial to Europe than that which His Imperial | 
Majesty has so long followed, and which will | 
render his name more illustrious than that of the | 
most famous Sovereigns who have sought im- | 
mortality by unprovoked conquest and ephemeral 

glory.” | 


If the noble Lord told them this on one} 
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day, was he to be permitted on another 
day to tell them that Russia was threaten- 
ing to overbear the liberties of Europe, 
and had been carrying on a secret system 
of bribing and intermeddling, for the pur- 
pose of bringing all Europe under her 
sway.’ Which of the two statements 
were they to believe? He frankly owned 
that he believed neither, but thought the 
truth lay somewhere between them. The 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary also 
said, in a despatch recently laid before the 
House, that ‘‘ he feels entire confidence in 
the rectitude of His Imperial Majesty’s 
intentions, and has the satisfaction to know 
that the interests of Russia and England 
in the East are identical.’”’ They ought 
to ask the noble Lords connected with the 
Government not to endeavou* to alarm the 
timid portion of the world by such fright- 
ful visions of the advance of Russia as 
they had lately been indulging in; it was 
clear that they did not really believe them ; 
that, in their opinion, the question was 
simply a question of taking care of Tur- 
key, and that when Turkey was safe peace 
would be made with Russia. There was 
another mode of distracting attention from 
the real question. They heard about na- 
tionalities and oppressed peoples, and the 
noble Lord, speaking with all the responsi- 
bility of a Prime Minister, told them that 
the condition of Poland was a standing 
menace to Germany. Did the noble Lord 
mean any inference to be drawn from that 
statement ? Was he going to do anything, 
or was this a mere sham? The noble Lord 
was not justified in raising the expectations 
of these unhappy Poles if he had no in- 
tention of realising them. The noble Lord 
knew as well as he (Mr. M. Gibson) did 
that this country was not prepared to sup- 
port him with its blood and treasure in 
carrying on a war of nationalities. He 
believed Government had no intention of 
undertaking such a war, and therefore they 
deserved a severe rebuke if they allowed 
a misunderstanding to be circulated which 
placed in jeopardy our friendly relations 
with other European Powers. He trusted 
no man wanted them to have a Polish 
question as well as a Turkish question on 
their hands. The same reasons which 
rendered it difficult to take care of Turkey 
—the divisions among the people—would 
render it still more difficult to take care of 
Poland; and if the Western Powers in- 
tended to reconstruct Poland they would 
be bound permanently to maintain its in- 
dependence and integrity, so that when 
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they did not happen to have a war upon 
their hands in reference to their obliga- 
tions in the East, they would be sure to 
have one in reference to their obligations 
to Poland. An eminent Pole said, in a 
work lately published, that he believed the 
reconstruction of Poland was about as 
practicable as the reform of the Koran 
and the reinvigoration of Turkey. He 
(Mr. M. Gibson) entirely concurred in that 
opinion. They had great obligations to 
discharge ; they had to rule over a greater 
portion of the earth than any other coun- 
try in existence ; let them, then, consider 
whether they could do justice to the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom and to their 
distant colonies, before they charged them- 
selves with the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence and integrity either of Poland or 
of Turkey. It might have been necessary 
to go to war in the first instance in order 
to repel a then existing aggression, but it 
did not therefore follow that the prolonga- 
tion of the war would be beneficial to the 
interest of Turkey; on the contrary, they 
had been told by the Foreign Minister that 
a prolonged war would lead to the inevit- 
able destruction of the Ottoman Empire. 
The policy they were pursuing was, there- 
fore, held by the Foreign Minister to be 
pregnant with danger’ to the empire they 
had undertaken to defend. He found, from 
a correspondent at Constantinople, what 
the Turks were beginning to think on 
this subject. ‘‘ Every day,’’ said the cor- 
respondent— 

“Every day that sees the strife continue and 
the capital of the Ottoman occupied by newly- 
arriving forces witnesses also the weakening of 
the independent action of the Porte, and the sub- 
stitution for it of the will of the allies. Now that 
immediate danger from Russia is past, and the 
enthusiasm of a few months since has died away, 
or been drowned in blood and losses, the feelings 
of the Turkish race have been much changed. 
Every other impulse is now swallowed up in the 
desire to get rid of the Western armies, The 
terrible image which is ever before the eyes of 
Mussulmans is the elevation of the Christian 
races to an equality with themselves. This they 
believe the West will insist upon, and they have a 
not unnatural feeling that the presence of two 
armies in their territory will give them little 
choice in the principle or details of any changes. 
No one who has any acquaintance with the Turks 
can doubt their utter discouragement as to the 
result of the present occupation, and of their 
wish, at any cost, to bring it to a close. The feel- 
ing is deepest among those in power, who have 
most to lose in the shape of unworthy influences 
and illegal gains. If, when peace is concluded, 
the allies should urge a further stay of their 
armies on Turkish soil, it is most certain that the 
project will be opposed with all the desperate per- 
tinacity which is characteristic of the race, and 
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| which so often baffled the most vigorous diplo- 
| matists armed with the justest arguments. As to 
the future, the world may be assured that the 
Turk will never call in allies again.” 


But was the Turk safe now? Were there 
now any Russian soldiers within the Turk- 
ish territory? Did Russia contend that 
the integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire were not to be supported, or 
had Russia declined to bind herself by 
moral engagement to respect the territory 
and independence of the Sublime Porte ? 
She did not. But that was not enough ; 
and it was said that Russia must promise 
to have only four ships of war, four fri- 
gates, and smaller craft in proportion in the 
Black Sea, and that then Turkey would be 
safe, and we should be in a condition to 
make peace. That was the view of the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster. But if 
a promise on the part of Russia to respect 
the territory of Turkey were worth no- 
thing, what would be the value of a pro- 
mise to keep only four ships of war, four 
frigates, and smaller craft in proportion in 
the Black Sea as here suggested? The 
Government did not propose to acquire any 
jurisdiction in Russian territory. We had 
bound ourselves in a military convention to 
acquire in this war no advantages for our- 
selves, and the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) had stated that it was not intended to 
diminish the territory of Russia. The 
noble Lord said he meant to leave Russia 
one of the great Powers of Europe. But 
he would ask what the feeling of English- 
men would be if any Power told us that 
we kept many more ships than were neces- 
sary for commercial purposes, that we had 
frequently been an aggressive Power, that 
we must promise to keep only a certain 
number of ships in our own waters, and 
that some other Power would decide for 
us the amount of maritime force we must 
keep up? Why, was there any man in 
England who would not scout such a pro- 
posal? He could understand the argu- 
ment if England and France had made a 
proposal to Russia of mutual disarmament, 
so that they might all maintain the same 
equilibrium, but he could not understand 
the conduet of two countries, not proposing 
themselves to disarm, but who went to a 
third great Power and said it was consist- 
ent with the honour of that Power that 
other nations should dictate for it the 
amount of its maritime force? He thought 
the proposal puerile in the extreme, and to 
| insist upon it as a sine qué non and to place 
& great war upon such narrow ground was 
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unheard of in the history of this or any 
other country. The noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) appeared to him to have made an 
unnecessary journey to Vienna. The noble 
Lord, in fact, did not go there to negotiate 
but to deliver an ultimatum. To nego- 
tiate was to treat—to examine different 
plans, and to compare them ; to give and 
take, and thus to settle some ground for 
a treaty. But the noble Lord went to 
Vienna with the single object of exacting 
a promise from Russia to limit her mari- 
time force in the Black Sea, and when this 
demand was refused the noble Lord said 
his instructions were exhausted, and he 
could not consider the plans proposed by 
the Russian envoy. Why, the Govern- 
ment might just as well have sent that 
ultimatum in a letter as to send the noble 


Lord to exact a promise that was never | 


likely to be given as the only condition for 
peace. For himself, he thought the Rus- 
sian proposal better than our own for 
Europe and for Turkey. Indeed, if he 
had taken up the two proposals without 
knowing who had made them, he should 
have said the Russians had made our 
proposal and we theirs. 
best security for Turkey was to open the 
Straits to the ships of all nations, whether 
mercantile vessels or ships of war. The 
right of free access was all in favour of the 
strongest navy, and if we wanted to pro- 
tect Turkey from Russia there was no plan 
so likely to be effectual as to let Russia 
keep what ships she pleased in the Black 
Sea, and to admit our own ships of war 
also. Was it to be supposed that none of 
these five Powers were to be trusted, and 
that if they were permitted to pass through 
the Straits they would in time of peace and 
without provocation stop and plunder Con- 
stantinople ? What harm had happened 
from the liberty which ships of all nations 
possessed to pass into the Baltic? None 
whatever ; and why not, therefore, assimi- 
late the practice in the Black Sea to the 
practice in the Baltic ? Which would the 
House prefer—that our ships should be 
excluded from the Baltic and that Russia 
should only keep a certain number of ships 
in that sea, or that Russia should make no 
such promise and that our ships of war 
should go into the Baltic when we thought 
fit? He said the latter plan was much 
better than to make a mare clausum of the 
Baltic, and to limit the number of ships at 
Cronstadt. The power of England con- 
sisted in free access to every ocean, and it 
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would be impossible to establish a lasting 
and satisfactory peace on the basis of a 
policy derived from the superstitions of the 
Ottoman Empire, which for 300 years ex- 
cluded every merchant flag from the Black 
Sea, as it now did every vessel of war. 
If we based our policy upon such narrow 
and retrograde views we should never enter 
upon a lasting and satisfactory peace. A 
little while ago the demand of the people 
of this country was, that the Black Sea 
should be opened and that we should have 
liberty to goin. A short time since The 
Times very clearly stated what were the 
objects of the war, which was more than 
any Member of the Government had done 
lately. The Times said— 


“ But the most immediate objects of the war 
are the permanent vindication of Turkish inde- 
pendence, the permanent clearing of the territory 
invaded, and the permanent opening of the Black 
Sea and Danube to all nations,” 


That was what we claimed, and what the 
public believed to be the objects of the war. 
But now we were told that to open the 
Black Sea would be dangerous to Turkey, 
and that no power, and above all Russia, 
was to be trusted with regard to this 
Eastern Empire. To give Turkey the 
power to let in the ships of other nations 
when the security of Turkey was menaced 
was what was proposed in a plan submitted 
to the Russian envoys, for, after all, we 
had misgivings about proposing to limit 
the number of Russian ships in the Black 
Sea, and it was added that Turkey was 
to have the power to let in the ships of her 
allies. It was upon that power on the 
part of the Sultan that the Western Pleni- 
potentiaries, after all, relied, and that was 
what the Russian Government had offered 
to consent to. What, then, was the dif- 
ference between the two parties? The 
hon. Member for Kidderminster said that 
equalisation was not putting an end to pre- 
ponderance. But, if forces equal to those 
of Russia went into the Black Sea, surely 
that was as much putting an end to the 
preponderance of Russia as limiting her 
forces to a particular number of ships. 
The Austrian envoy thought so, and in his 
(Mr. M. Gibson’s) opinion took a very 
rational view of the question. The Turk- 
ish envoy said nothing as to the second of 
the propositions of Russia, namely, the 
giving access to the Black Sea to the ships 
of the allies when the security of Turkey 
was menaced. He presumed Turkey did 
not object to that discretion which Russia 
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proposed to place in her hands. The 
allies did not propose that the Russian 
forces alone should be limited. They pro- 
posed that the Turkish forces should also 
be limited, and he presumed the Turkish 
envoy said nothing, because the Sultan 
preferred the simple power of sending for 
his friends when he was in a difficulty to 
the complicated arrangement, on which 
there could be no dependence, of Russia 
promising to keep only a certain number 
of ships in the Black Sea, upon the under- 
standing that Turkey should lessen her 
navy. He thought, at all events, that to 
vote for the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster, which declared 
there was no possible way of satisfying 
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the third point but by limiting’ the ships of | 


Russia, would be very unadvisable. 
hon. Member for Aylesbury had views 
different from those of the Government 
with respect to the objects for which the 
war was to be carried on. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said that, to carry on the war for 


The | 


such a difference as now existed between | 


Russia and England — whether Russia 
should promise to limit her navy, or the 
allies should have access in some form to 
the Black Sea—was wicked and indefen- 
sible: [Mr. Layarp made a gesture of 
dissent. | Certainly the hon. Member used 
the word ‘‘ wicked,’’ and therefore, if he 
voted for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster, he would be voting for 
what he himself designated as a wicked 
war. With regard to the safety of Tur- 
key, he would ask was there danger only 
from the East? Was there no danger 
from the West? Had the West never 
interfered in such a way as to threaten the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire? Our policy should not be based 
upon the mere circumstances of the mo- 
ment. We should look back as well as 
look forward. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, in a remarkable 
debate, had said, ‘‘ It was a narrow policy 
to hold that any country had perpetual 
enemies or cternal allies.’’ England had 
no perpetual enemies and no eternal allies. 
The noble Lord said, ‘‘ We have our in- 
terests ; they may be perpetual; and those 
interests we are bound to support.” He 
(Mr. M. Gibson) said the same of Turkey. 
Turkey had no friends that could be relied 
upon, and the enemies of one day were the 
friends of the next. During the French 
war, Mr. Pitt announced that the Ottoman 
Empire was in danger. There had been 
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a secret despatch communicating a conver- 
sation which had passed between the then 
ruler of France and the British Ambassa- 
dor, and Mr. Pitt said :— 


‘*In the course of this conversation the First 
Consul did not attempt to disguise his ultimate 
views upon Egypt; and, though he professed 
to disclaim any intention of seizing it at present, 
he assigned, as the reason for his forbearance, 
‘that sooner or later it would belong to France, 
either by the falling to pieces of the Turkish 
Empire, or by some arrangement with the 
Porte.’ ” 


They had recently been told by the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
that the French Government on this occa- 
sion was the first to disturb the status quo. 
There was no doubt that the claim made 
by France to set up a religious Roman 
Catholic supremacy in the East was in the 
highest degree offensive to the Greek 
Church and to the head of that church. 
The claim was withdrawn, but Colonel 
Rose informed the Government that M. de 
Lavalette had said, ‘‘ If the Porte did not 
consent to these proposals of France, in 
reference to the Roman Catholic supre- 
macy, a French fleet would come, and 
they would take possession of Jerusa- 
lem, and then France would have all 
the sanctuaries.” We were in cordial 
alliance with the French Government at 
this moment. He thought it was for the 
permanent interests of this country and of 
France that the alliance should endure, 
and he thought it would endure ; but, in 
discussing these matters, they must look 
at the different Powers engaged and the 
rivalries which existed in the East; they 
must look at the possible designs of some 
future Government in England ; they must 
also look at the possible designs of some 
future Government in France. A few 
years ago a war broke out, in order to de- 
fend the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire against the attacks 
of the Pasha of Egypt. It was said 
that the Pasha of Egypt was acting 
in conjunction with M. Thiers and the 
French Government of the day, and 
that, as England was afraid to sup- 
port Turkey because it would involve her 
in a quarrel with France, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to send for a Russian 
fleet and a Russian army if the integrity 
of Turkey was to be maintained. Upon. 
the occasion the then Member for Youghal 
(Mr. Chisholm Anstey), supported by the 
then Member for Stafford (Mr. Urquhart), 
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bringing forward what was called the im- 
peachment of the noble Lord (Lord Pal- 
merston), for being in the interest of Rus- 
sia, the late Sir Robert Peel said :— 


“Was it not the universal impression in all 
Europe that Ibrahim Pasha was acting against 
the Sultan on a secret understanding with France? 
Was it not the impression of all Europe that the 
army of Ibrahim was, in all the principal depart- 
ments, officered and directed by French offi- 
cers, acting with the consent of France? Was 
that true, or was it not ? . . « If that were so, 
and if England felt herself so bound with her in- 
timate alliance with France that her hands were 
tied up, that she was compelled to connive, at 
least, at an aggression upon Turkey which France 
had directly encouraged, then we see in these 
circumstances reason for the forbearance of Eng- 
land (to help Turkey) better, or at least more 
intelligible, than any that Lord Palmerston had 
stated.” 


The noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) upon that occasion 
said— 


“If he understood the argument it was, that 
because Great Britain did not grant any assistance, 
the Sultan was compelled to have recourse to Rus- 
sia for aid, and that we had no right to complain 
of Russia for having enabled the Sultan to secure 
himself from the danger with which he was threat- 
ened. Great Britain never complained of Russia 
granting that assistance. He had stated, on a 
former occasion, when he was interrogated on 
that point, that Great Britain did not complain of 
the assistance which Russia had afforded to Tur- 
key, but on the contrary, was glad that Turkey 
had been able to obtain effectual relief from that 
quarter ; and he had stated, that our Government 
reposed perfect confidence in the assurances it had 
received from the Russian Government, that when 
the force so sent had effected the object for which 
it was despatched—namely, the defence of the 
Sultan and his capital—it would retire to the 
Russian dominions. In that confidence Ministers 
were not deceived—that force did retire; and, 
therefore, not only were they justified in not re- 
monstrating against the aid given by Russia to 
Turkey, but they were fully borne out in the 
belief that, when that defence had been effected, 
the troops so sent would be withdrawn.” 


Did they intend to call upon Russia to dis- 
arm in the Black Sea, although the West- 
ern Powers were to retain a large arma- 
ment in the Levant? How could they 
guarantee that the independence of the 
Ottoman Empire might not be in danger 
at a time when Russia might not have it 
in her power, as she had in 1833, to come 
to the rescue ? They talked of the balance 
of power. Well, here was Russia on the 
one side and the Western Powers on the 
other; and if there was a force on the one 
side there must be an equal force on the 
other. You could offer no security to 
Russia that, if her fleets were to be re- 
duced in the Black Sea, some Power other 
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than yourselves might not attack her? 
It was physically possible. English ves- 
sels of war had before now forced the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Turkey; and who was to 
say that at some future time Russia might 
not be at war with some country not West- 
ern, not at all Turkish—and was she to be 
left with 1,000 miles of coast without any 
protection in her own waters? The doc- 
trine of keeping yourselves out of the 
Black Sea upon the ground of limiting the 
number of ships of Turkey was perfectly 
absurd, because if England were at war 
with Russia, not on a Turkish but on 
some other question, and having a large 
trade in the Black Sea, and being by 
treaty unable to enter that sea, what would 
be the consequence ? Russia would sweep 
all your merchant vessels from the face of 
those waters. He believed that no security 
could be given that Turkey was only to be 
threatened from the East, and would al- 
ways be safe from the West. Whatever 
might be the feelings and impressions of 
the moment, they ought not to guide the 
House in the adoption of a policy which 
was to be of a permanent character. He 
believed that the best seeurity for Turkey, 
if it were the duty of England always to 
defend that unfortunate country, was to 
let matters rest where they now were, 
aggression having been put a stop to, and 
to rely upon our own power of resisting 
further aggression, should such aggression 
take place again. He would ask the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, since 
they were to consider the conferences at 
an end, and the Four Points to have been 
done with, and, as they were now com- 
mencing a new war, in order, by the con- 
quest of some part of Russia, to get secu- 
rity for Turkey—he would ask him to be 
clear and definite in his statements. The 
House had a right to frankness. They 
had a right to know what it was they were 
fighting for. They were called upon to 
spill blood and expend vast treasure, their 
trade was to be crippled, taxation was to 
be increased, and the permanent interests 
of this great country were, perhaps, to be 
placed in jeopardy. They had a right, 
therefore, to ask the Government what it 
was that they contemplated effecting by 
carrying on this new war. If they could 
penetrate into the misty void he could not, 
and if they could they were bound to tell © 
it to those who had not so clear a vision 
as themselves, but who had as deep an 
interest as they had in the fortunes of their 
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country. It appeared to him that they 
were embarking into a war that would 
only end in what was called a war of ex- 
termination. Unless some definite object 
were pointed out they must go on crippling 
and humbling as long as there was any- 
thing left to cripple and humble. When 
they had taken the Crimea there would 
still be something left to do until they had 
made a conquest of Russia, and reduced 
that country to entire submission. There- 
fore, it behoved the noble Lord to let the 
House know whether the Four Points were 
abandoned, and what the new war was 
undertaken to effect. What were the ad- 
vantages which the noble Lord proposed to 
confer on the people of this country by 
way of return for the vast sacrifices that 
were demanded of them? Let the coun- 
try know what was to be the counter- 
vailing benefit which they were to derive 
from those prolonged sacrifices. A depu- 
tation waited on the noble Lord with a 
memorial in favour of the negotiations for 
peace, and, in reply, the noble Lord told 
the deputation that his Government would 
not make war for glory; and that it would 
only make war for the interests of Eng- 
land. If, then, Turkey were safe, as he 
contended she was, what were those Eng- 
lish interests that were consulted by the 
prolongation of these hostilities? The 
noble Lord justly said that those who 
fought the battles of Alma, Inkerman, 
and Balaklava did not need glory. Well, 
then, if it was not for glory that they ecar- 
ried on this war, he would ask, was it from 
fear of disgrace? What disgrace had 
they to fear? Turkey was safe; the 
whole that had been demanded of Russia 
in respect to Turkey had been conceded ; 
there was not a Russian soldier on the 
Turkish territory; and Russia had bound 
herself to respect the independence and 
integrity of that country. If, then, they 
had no fear of disgrace, and if they were 
not prepared to carry on a war for mere 
military success and glory, he did call upon 
the House to pause before they gave their 
deliberate sanction to a Motion that went 
to perpetuate a war that in its conse- 
quences was calculated to bring the most 
formidable disasters on the country. 

Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH: It 
is somewhat difficult to tell what is at the 
present moment the precise question which 
the House has to consider. The original 
Metion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire was a vote 





That Motion was negatived, and now the 
Motion for the consideration of the House 
is the first part of the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster. But, before the second part 
ean be put, the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir W. Heathcote), to the effect 
that we ought to have made peace with 
Russia on the terms proposed by Russia, 
will be put. On the other hand, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster was, that we ought not to make 
peace on the Russian terms. According, 
however, to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester, the prolongation 
of the war by the refusal of the terms 
offered by Russia was most unwise. There- 
fore, I may assume that the question which 
the House has now to consider is whether 
we ought or not to make peace upon the 
Russian proposal with regard to the third 
point. The opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Manchester is that 
we ought to be satisfied with the Russian 
proposal. Te began his speech by admit- 
ting that the existence of Turkey was a 
political necessity; he then went on to 
state what he considered to be the causes 
of the war; he declared that it was caused 
not by the peace party, but by the attacks 
made on France by the Press and by the 
articles in The Times against Turkey; he 
then proceeded to express his opinion that 
the power of Russia was a mere bugbear, 
and that the continuance of the war would 
be most injurious to Turkey; and he urged 
that Turkey was in no danger, for there 
was not a single Russian soldier in that 
country. The right hon. Gentleman also 
asserted that we had already gained the 
objects of this war; that those objects 
could be secured as well by the Russian 
proposals with regard to the third point 
as by the proposals of the Allied Powers ; 
that there was no substantial difference be- 
tween those proposals, and if there were, 
that the Russian proposals were rather 
better than ours; and, therefore, he asked, 
what are we fighting and quarrelling about ? 
I will consider and endeavour to answer the 
positions of the right hon.Gentleman. Now, 
have we already gained the objects of this 
war? The right hon. Gentleman said 
that all we asked for before we went to 
war and much more have been conceded 
by Russia; that we ought therefore to be 
satisfied, because, as a general rule, a 
nation when it draws the sword does not 
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down on the first night of this debate by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford. Notwithstanding 
his high authority, I hold this rule to be a 
bad one, contrary to common sense, and, 
if generally recognised, that it might lead 
to most pernicious consequences ; for what 
greater inducement could you hold out to 
a wrong-doing despot to persevere in doing 
wrong, and to reject fair and reasonable 
terms, than to assure him beforehand that 
he will not put himself in a worse position 
by so doing? The sound rule of war for 
a great nation is— 
“ Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 


Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee.” 


This rule is especially applicable in the 
present case, because, in order to avoid 
drawing the sword—in order to maintain 
peace as long as possible, and to avert from 
Europe the calamities of war, we lowered, 
in the first instance, our demands on Rus- 
sia, as much as we could do with honour, 
and asked less than we were entitled to 
ask; but, having been compelled to draw 
the sword—having incurred a vast expendi- 
ture, having sacrificed many valuable lives, 
the chief reason for abating our demands 
no longer exists. We are now entitled to 
stand upon our full rights, to require that 
those rights should be rendered secure, 
and we are also entitled, if we think 
proper, to increase our demands with the 
continuance of the war, and in proportion 
to the success of our arms. I should re- 
mind my right hon. Friend, that the right 
to increase our demands on Russia with 
the continuance of the war has been re- 
peatedly and distinctly asserted by Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government in their communi- 
cations with foreign Powers. For instance, 
in the note of the 8th of August, and in 
the memorandum of the 28th of December, 
the power to put forward conditions beyond 
the four guarantees was expressly reserved. 
Therefore, if the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman be true that Russia has con- 
ceded all we asked for before the com- 
mencement of hostilities, that does not 
prove that we have gained all that we are 
now entitled to ask for, and obtained all 
the objects of the war. On the contrary, 
I maintain that if we were now to make 
peace on the Russian terms, we should 
abandon the chief object for which we en- 
gaged in war. What were those objects ? 
I cannot admit the definition of them given 
by the right hon. Gentleman. We engaged 
in this war, after a protracted and fruitless 
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negotiation that showed our earnest desire 
to maintain the peace of the world—we 
engaged in this war with the all but univer- 
sal approbation of the people of England, 
and even with some censure for tardiness 
in so doing, for the purpose of preventing 
the dangerous aggrandisement of Russia 
at the expense of the Ottoman Empire—an 
aggrandisement which threatened the sta- 
bility of the system of European States, 
of which system we held that the Ottoman 
Empire ought to bea member. We also 
engaged in this war to enforce the obliga- 
tions of the European law of nations—to 
punish Russia for her wanton violation of 
that law by the invasion of the Danubian 
Principalities—to teach her that she can- 
not with impunity disregard the rights and 
liberties of weaker States, and that there 
are at least two European Powers who are 
ready and willing and determined to curb 
her insolent and aggressive spirit. To 
avenge the occupation of the Principalities, 
the closing of the Danube to commerce, 
and the outrage at Sinope, and to take 
security against future danger from Rus- 
sia, we declared it to be indispensable that 
an end should be put to the preponderance 
and prepotency of Russia in the Euxine; 
and we asserted, amid the cheers of this 
House, and with the assent of the nation, 
that the numerous Russian fleet stationed 
at Sebastopol was not required for the de- 
fence of that empire, but was a standing 
menace to Turkey that ought not to be 
permitted to exist. For these objects 
we went to war with Russia—sent our 
fleets to the Baltic and Euxine—sent our 
army to the Crimea, and caused it to en- 
dure the sufferings of a winter campaign, 
For these objects, also, we agreed to ne- 
gotiate at Vienna on the basis of the Four 
Points. With regard to the first two 
points Russia readily came to terms. But 
why did she do so? She did so with the 
view of detaching Austria from the Western 
alliance, and of securing the neutrality of 
Germany. On the third point, which con- 
tained the security for the other points, 
Russia used every diplomatic trick and 
device to escape from honestly fulfilling 
her agreement to put an end to her pre- 
ponderance in the Euxine. She rejected 
the moderate—by some considered too mo- 
derate—terme of the allies, and proposed 
in their stead terms, the adoption of which 
would, in my opinion, be a worse alternative 
than the abandonment of the third point. 
On this subject I am quite at variance 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He main- 
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tains that the objects of this war would be 
as well secured by the Russian terms as 
by those of the allies, and that as far as 
the security of those objects is concerneil 
there is little substantial difference between 
the terms in question. On the contrary, 
I think the difference between those terms 
is very great, namely, all the difference 
between the cost of a war establishment 
and the cost of a peace establishment, 
that is, the chief and substantial difference 
between a state of war and a state of 
peace ; for the terms of the allies would 
only require a peace establishment and a 
peace expenditure in the East. The Rus- 
sian terms would, if we did our duty, im- 
pose upon the allies a permanent war 
establishment and a permanent war expen- 
diture in the East; or, if we did not do 
our duty, they would put Turkey com- 
pletely at the mercy of Russia. I will 
very briefly compare the terms of the allies 
with those of Russia. According to our 
terms, Russia would be bound by a treaty 
which would form part of the recognised 
international law of Europe, and which all 
European States would be bound to assist 
in enforcing, not to maintain in the Black 
Sea more than a certain specified and 
moderate number of ships of war—a num- 
ber not exceeding our ordinary force in 
the Mediterranean. If she were to attempt 
to exceed that specified number, we should 
be entitled to ask for explanations, to 
remonstrate with her, to remind her of 
her treaty obligations, and, if all this were 
vain, we should be entitled to denounce 
her to Europe as a treaty-breaker, and 
alone, or with the aid of our allies, to 
compel her by force to keep faith with 
Europe. For this purpose it would not be 
necessary for us to maintain in the Medi- 
terranean a fleet larger than the limited 
fleet of Russia, and consequently our ordi- 
nary naval establishment in the Mediter- 
ranean and our ordinary peace expenditure 
would be sufficient to guard Turkey. Very 
different would be the case if either of 
the Russian proposals were adopted. We 
should then have to run a never-ending 
race with Russia in naval armaments and 
naval expenditure in the East. The first 
Russian proposition was the opening of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles; this 
was unhesitatingly condemned by the re- 
presentatives of Turkey, of France, of 
England, and even of Austria. Ali Pasha 
declared ‘‘ that his instructions prescribed 
to him the maintenance of the principle 
of closing the Straits; that the Sublime 
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Porte had at all times considered this prin- 
ciple as a guarantee of its independence ; 
that the opening of the Black Sea would, 
in her eyes, constitute not only a danger 
to the Ottoman Empire, but would also 
multiply the occasions for a misunder- 
standing between the European Powers.” 
I think that this observation of the Turk- 
ish Plenipotentiary was most just; for, ac- 
cording to this proposal, Russia would be 
entitled not only to re-establish her fleet, 
but to increase it to eighteen or twenty or 
more sail of the line, and to send this 
menacing force into the Mediterranean. 
To counterbalance it we should have to 
maintain a force of equal magnitude in the 
East. It would be difficult to imagine two 
such mighty fleets fully manned, armed to 
the teeth, sailing up and down those nar- 
row seas, watching and suspecting each 
other, without coming to blows; in fact, 
in such a state of things a battle and a 
great victory, giving a superiority to one 
or other fleet, would be a relief from into- 
lerable anxiety on the part of both nations 
and of all Europe. At the same confer- 
ence M. Drouyn de Lhuys said that, ‘* he 
was not authorised to discuss the details 
of the Russian plan, the fuudamental idea 
of which is diametrically opposed to the 
system which France would have wished 
to have seen maintained.”’ Count Buol 
said that ‘‘ Austria having nothing more 
at heart than to contribute to the re-esta- 
blishment of peace, he regretted sincerely 
to see Russia proposing a principle of 
opening the Black Sea, while the other 
Powers are unanimous in proclaiming the 
contrary poinciple as necessary to the tran- 
quillity of Europe.’’ In fact, the opening 
of the Black Sea would not only not put 
an end to the preponderance of Russia in 
the Euxine, but would tend to extend that 
preponderance to the Mediterranean, to 
the waters of Greece, and to the Bay of 
Naples. Peace, therefore, on such terms 
would not only be an abandonment of the 
chief object for which we went to war, but a 
surrender of Turkish rights which we ought 
to do our utmost to maintain. The second 
proposition of Russia was merely the status 
quo ante bellum respecting the Black Sea, 
with the exception that the Sultan ‘* should 
reserve to himself the power to open by 
way of temporary exception the straits of 
the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus to 
the fleets of foreign Powers which the Sub- 
lime Porte should think it necessary to 
summon whenever she should think her se- 
curity menaced.” That is, the Porte was 
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to have the power to summon into the 
Euxine the fleets of England and France, 
whenever she should consider herself me- 
naced by Russia; and, on the other hand, 
the Porte would also have power to sum- 
mon into the Mediterranean the Russian 
fleet whenever she imagined herself to be 
menaced by France or England. Now, it 
is evident that, in order that this power of 
summoning fleets should be of any use to 
the Porte, fleets must be at hand to be 
summoned ; and, therefore, if France and 
England had agreed to this proposition, 
they would have been at least morally 
bound to keep fleets in the Mediterranean 
ready at once to obey the summons of the 
Porte, and in sufficient foree to cope at 
any time with the Russian fleet in the 
Euxine. On the other hand, as this pro- 
position contains no limitation of the Rus- 
sian fleet, Russia would be entitled to re- 
establish, and would re-establish, her fleet 
to its former amount, and she would also 
be entitled to augment it to any extent 
she might think proper; and she would 
be able to assign as a specious reason for 
so doing, that she, too, was morally bound 
to obey the summons of the Porte to de- 
fend her against danger from the Western 
Powers, and, therefore, that the Russian 
fleet in the Euxine should always be equal 
to cope with the combined fleets of France 
and England in the Mediterranean. Peace 
on these terms would, therefore, impose 
upon us the duties of perpetual police in the 
East, it would be a peace founded upon 
provisions for a renewal of war, it would 
bind us to be always ready for war, it 
would require us to be prepared to send 
into the Black Sea armaments as powerful 
as we now maintain there, on every occa- 
sion when the Porte was in danger, and 
therefore considered her security menaced. 
But the Porte would always be in danger 
from a re-established Russian fleet in Sebas- 
topol, which would become again, what we 
have so often proclaimed it to be, namely, a 
starding menace to Turkey. Therefore, 
peace on these terms would not only be an 
abandonment of the chief object for which 
Great Britain engaged in war, but would 
permanently impose upon us—if we ful- 
filled our obligation—all the chief bur- 
dens of war. Peace, on these terms, 
would be worse than the present state of 
things; for, though at present we have to 
bear the burden of war, yet we have, in 
fact, accomplished our object—we have 
put down the preponderance of Russia in 
the Black Sea, and the ficet which me- 
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naced Turkey no longer exists, the greater 
portion being under the waves of the Eux- 
ine. Shall we permit her to raise it or 
rebuild it? Now that we have got it 
down, would it not be better to keep it 
down, than to incur at no distant period 
the risk, the trouble, and the expense of 
sinking it again, and of sending for that 
purpose another hazardous expedition to 
the Crimea? I think, therefore, that, in- 
stead of there being, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, no difference between the 
Russian terms and our terms, there is a 
most substantial difference, namely, the 
difference between the cost of a peace and 
the cost of a war establishment. With 
regard to the expedition to the Crimea, 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford made some remarks 
the other night which deserve considera- 
tion. He defended it—he denied that it 
was rash or ill-considered —he asserted 
that it was a wise and prudent expedition ; 
and then, from these premises, he arrived 
at the most extraordinary conclusion, that 
we ought to hasten to abandon the chief, 
the only object for which that expedition 
was undertaken, and which most important 
object we are probably on the eve of at- 
taining. My right hon. Friend asked us 
to “‘note the language of Russia in Au- 
gust, 1854, before the expedition to the 
Crimea, and to note the acts and language 
of that Power in December, 1854, after 
that expedition.’”” Then my right hon. 
Friend proceeded to show that in Decem- 
ber, 1854, ‘* the Emperor of Russia pro- 
mised an unreserved acceptance of those 
very terms which in the preceding Au- 
gust he had contemptuously and con- 
tumeliously rejected.’”” Then, said my 
right hon. Friend, ‘‘ you have got your 
first point; you have got your second 
point; whenever you choose you may get 
your fourth point; and you have got the 
first half of the third point. What, then,” 
he asked, ‘‘ are we quarrelling about ?”” I 
answer that we are quarrelling about that 
very thing, without which we can have no 
security either for the first or the second 
point—without which the first portion of 
the third point would be little better than 
an empty phrase—that very thing which 
induced Lord Aberdeen’s Government to 
send the expedition to the Crimea, namely, 
the destruction of the preponderance of 
Russia in the Euxine. To put down that 
preponderance was the sole object of the 
expedition against Sebastopol ; except for 
that object no valid reason can be given 
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for that expedition ; for that object it was 
all-important ; it was the only means of 
striking a body-blow at Russia that was 
likely to accomplish the great end of the 
war. We might have fought battle after 
battle in the Principalities, we might have 
crossed the Pruth and gained victory after 
victory in Bessarabia, we might have des- 
troyed Odessa, and slaughtered Russians 
by myriads, but all in vain ; the Russian 
fleet, safe in Sebastopol, would have con- 
tinued to be a standing menace to Turkey, 
ready to issue forth from that stronghold, 
and to attack us in flank or rear, should 
any accident of winds or waves in the 
treacherous Euxine have dispersed the 
allied fleets. I therefore agree with my 
right hon. Friend in maintaining that the 
expedition to the Crimea was a wise and 
prudent one. I have never regretted that 
expedition. I was convinced that it was 
undertaken at the right time ; that if it 
had been postponed, so great would have 
been the further accumulation of force and 
of the materials of war that it could not 
have been undertaken with any chance of 
success ; but by our winter campaign we 
have exhausted to a considerable degree 
the immense force and material of war 
which had been accumulated there. We 
now open the campaign with a fair pros- 
pect of the speedy success of that expedi- 
tion. Of its ultimate success I have never 
doubted, provided that we were not want- 
ing in courage and perseverance. At the 
same time I could not conceal from myself 
—what every reflecting man in Europe 
must have perceived—that the expedition 
to the Crimea involved us in a struggle 
from out of which there was no honourable 
issue but success in putting down Russian 
preponderance. Without such success, 
either by means of the sword or of diplo- 
macy, the expedition to the Crimea will 
be an inglorious failure, and the lives of 
the brave men who perished there will 
have been sacrificed in vain; for without 
that success, I repeat, we can have no 
security, either for the first or second of 
the four points ; that portion of the third 
= which my right hon. Friend says 

uasia has conceded to us would be but 
an empty phrase, and all the other con- 
cessions of Russia would be valueless. 
But supposing the Russian concessions 
are as valuable as my right hon. Friend 
imagines them to be, in my opinion they 
should not induce us to abate one jot of our 
pretensions, but should embolden us to 
persevere at least in the demands which 
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Lord Aberdeen’s Government considered 
to be just and necessary. For, what 
has induced Russia to yield as much 
as my right hon. Friend says she has 
yielded. Was it repentance? She is in- 
capable of such a feeling. Was it shame ? 
She knows not the meaning of the word. 
Was it the public opinion of Europe? 
That was expressed against her long ago, 
and she remained unmoved, insolent, and 
defying. What was it then? Fear—no- 
thing but fear; fear based upon Alma and 
Inkerman—fear founded upon the con- 
sciousness that her resources are rapidly 
diminishing—fear produced by the know- 
ledge that her armies are perishing—fear 
arising from the belief that the strength 
of the allies is steadily increasing—fear 
emanating from the conviction that if we 
persevere we must be victorious. There- 
fore, she has recourse to diplomatic wiles 
and State intrigues. She hopes by a show 
of moderation, combined with audacity, to 
sow dissensions among us, to cajole the 
weak, to frighten the timorous, tostrengthen 
the peace party, to impose upor: the sim- 
plicity of some, on the credulity of others, 
to create a Russian party in this House 
and in the country, and to trick us all as 
she did the diplomatists of Europe in the 
year 1829. Let the history of the cam- 
paign of that year, as given in the pages 
of Moltke, be a warning to us. Then the 
ignorance or perfidy of European diplo- 
matists saved Russia from a complete and 
ignominious rout, gave her an undeserved 
victory, and forced upon Turkey a disad- 
vantageous peace. Let us not, by follow- 
ing timid counsels, enable future historians 
to tell a similar tale of this war, and to 
record in history that, on the eve of suc- 
cess, the Parliament and statesmen of 
England consented to an ignominious and 
dangerous peace. In my opinion, peace 
on the terms propounded by Russia would 
be, under existing circumstances, both ig- 
nominious and dangerous; for it would be 
a confession of defeat on the part of Eng- 
land and France, which would elevate the 
renown and reputation of Russia to an 
eminence menacing alike to Europe and 
Asia; it would embolden her to new ag- 
gressions, and teach her to despise the 
menaces of the Western Powers. Such a 
peace would make Austria less ill-disposed, 
Prussia more friendly, and all the petty 
potentates of Germany more cringing to 
the Czar—it would, in proportion as it 
elevated Russia, lessen the repute of Eng- 
land and France, it would cover the allied 
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armies with shame and dishonour, it would 
produce mutual recriminations between the 
commanders, the officers, and the men—it 
would weaken our alliance with France— 
it would be a heavy blow to western civi- 
lisation—an enormous triumph to the bar- 
barism of the North, and it would neces- 
sitate France and England, ere long, to 
seck new battlefields whereon to regain 
their lost honour and renown. A recreant 
peace would be especially dangerous to this 
country. It would shake the foundations 
of our empire in India, an empire based 
upon the opinion of our irresistible might, 
entertained by a fickle and excitable Orien- 
tal people, easily moved from the extreme 
of fear to the extreme of audacity—an em- 
pire encompassed by bitter foes, who now 
watch with intense anxiety our struggle 
with Russia, ready to attack us if the re- 
sult of that struggle should persuade them 
that we are less formidable than they 
conceived us to be. A dishonourable 
peace would also make every man of 
English descent, every colonist of Great 
Britain, ashamed of the humiliation and 
pusillanimity of the mother country, and 
would tend to convert the feelings of 
affection, so strongly expressed towards us 
by our colonists at the beginning of this 
war, into sentiments of contempt dangerous 
to our colonial dominion. We should bear 
in mind that though the British empire is 
a mighty one, encircling the globe and ex- 
tending from pole to pole, yet the British 
islands, the centre, the heart, and the 
mainspring of our imperial system, are a 
small territory not exceeding in magnitude 
many a second-rate kingdom. The strength 
of our empire consists in the universal be- 
lief in the indomitable vigour, in the untir- 
ing energy, and in the invincible courage of 
our race; but, if we show that we have lost 
these qualities, that we are degenerate sons 
of those men, of that yeomanry, of that 
gentry, and of that aristocracy, who half a 
century ago bade defiance to Europe in 
arms, and that we are become craven and 
emasculated by long peace, then our mighty 
empire wiil soon crumble to pieces, our 
external dominions will be torn from us, 
we shall sink into a second-rate State and 
hold an insignificant position among the 
nations of Europe. It was the boast of the 
British soldier, it was the boast of the 
British sailor, that he knew not when he 
was beaten, that when, according to every 
principle of strategy, according to every 
rule of war, he was defeated—when he was 
surrounded by overwhelming forces, still 
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he fought on undismayed, and frequently 
victory beyond expectation crowned his 
indomitable valour and his everlasting cou- 
rage. Now, itis in fact proposed by those 
who wish to make peace on Russian terms, 
and, therefore, to give a victory to Russia, 
that the British soldier and sailor shall run 
away and abandon their colours without 
having suffered one single reverse or en- 
dured one single defeat. For we have 
suffered no reverses, we have endured no 
defeats ; though we have not as yet accom- 
plished all that we expected to do, though 
it may be true that blunders have been 
committed in the administration of the 
war, though it may be true that abler 
men might have been placed at the head 
of our fleets and armies and in the councils 
of the State; yet the fact is that we have 
suffered no reverses nor defeats. In the 
Baltic we have swept the mercantile ma- 
rine of Russia from the sea, and compelled 
her men-of-war to skulk ingloriously be- 
hind her granite fortifications. In the 
Euxine we have forced Russia to commit 
naval suicide, aud put an end to a prepon- 
derance which she can never re-establish 
without our consent. In the Sea of Azoff 
we have inflicted immense damage on 
Russia, destroyed her stores, and cut off 
her chief means of provisioning her army 
in the Crimea. In every encounter by 
land—~at Alma, Inkerman, Balaklava, and 
in the trenches—we have been more than 
a match for foes superior in number. Our 
army ig now in excellent condition, our 
fleets are matchless, our finances are most 
flourishing ; we can carry on this war with 
ease for the next half-a-dozen years; we 
can annually repeat, without detriment to 
the resources of the country, the naval, 
military, and financial efforts which we 
made last year, and are making this year. 
If we are not faint-hearted and timorous, 
but bold and self-relying, long before the 
expiration of that period we shall bring 
this war to a satisfactory termination, and 
conclude an honourable peace, worthy of 
the reputation and renown of allied France 
and England. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
was far from agreeing that the Govern- 
ment had done all that was possible before 
entering upon the war, either to maintain 
peace, or to make efficient preparations 
for hostilities ; but he must admit that the 
nation was impatient that war had not— 
sooner been commenced. He blamed the 
late Government for having neglected all 
ordinary precautions against climate, dis- 
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ease, and famine; and he likewise con- 
tended that, if the same zeal and activity 
which pervaded every department of the 
French Government had been evinced by 
our Government at home, thousands of 
the gallant fellows whose corpses now 
mingled with the soil of the Crimea might 
have been alive and well. He could not | 


Prosecution of 


agree with the right hon. Member for | 


Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) that we had | 
gone to war solely for the purpose of de- 
fending Turkey from the aggressions of 
Russia. He would point out to the House 
the attempts which Russian princes had 
made in the ninth and tenth centuries to 
capture Constantinople, and to the subse- 
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quent marriage of a Russian Czar with 
the niece of the last Greek emperor, on | 
which the designs of Peter and Catherine | 
were founded. Throughout the whole ag- 
gressive history of Russia we find nothing | 
but perfidy in her foreign policy; and | 
he believed that there would not be the’ 
least dependence to be placed in any | 
treaty into which she might enter. As | 
to the proposal for limiting her naval force | 
in the Black Sea, never was there a | 
greater delusion in the world. Such was | 
the character of that sea and of its har- | 
bours that the most prudent course under | 


| yet expect to meet with disasters. 
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Russia even later than the treaty of Tilsit, 
but she had nevertheless entered into re- 
lations with Russia which, although they 
might in the end prove fatal to her, would 
render it impossible for her to take arms 
against the common foe of Europe. The 
other German courts were all Russian ; but 
the German people had no sympathies with 
Russia, and they had no more confidence 
in their sovereigns than Her Majesty’s 
subjects had in her Majesty’s Ministers. 
He hoped that neither the Government 
nor the public would be too highly elated 
with the recent successes of the allies. So 
far as appeared, those successes might 
have been obtained, just as well eight 
months ago as now—and if Ministers had 
the same want of foresight and sagacity, 
and the same divided councils, they might 
What 
was wanted was one supreme command, 
and if France, which had the greatest 
number of troops, were allowed to appoint 
the generalissimo of the army, and Eng- 
land to appoint the chief admirals of the 
combined fleets, the whole difficulty of a di- 
vided command would be removed. He did 
not agree with his right hon. Friend the 
member for Manchester that we were in a 
position to make peace. He contended that 


any circumstances would be for her to’ we must, under any circumstances, destroy 


keep her ships of war upon the stocks till 
the moment they were wanted. He well 
knew what could be done on the Clyde, 
where the largest ship might be completely 


Sebastopol. Moreover he thought that, 
considering the political crimes of Russia, 
and her uniform disregard of past treaties, 
we ought, in justice to the people of Eng- 


finished, so as to be ready for sea, before ! land and of France, to insist upon a full 
launching ; and there was nothing in the indemnification for the whole expenses of 
world to prevent Russia from keeping, in the war. By that means we should per- 
addition to the number of ships to be allowed manently weaken the power of Russia 
her by treaty, a large number of men of war | more than by any other course. It would 
ready to launch and fit to proceed to sea| compel her to make a loan; and before 
the day after. He regarded this proposition | persons would lend they would require the 
therefore as the wildest chimera that ever amplest securities. Those securities, and 
entered into the brain of a diplomatist. | the payment of the interest, would consti- 
The wisest course the allies could take tute a much better safeguard than any 


would be to have the Euxine declared open 
to ships of all nations. To expect that 
Austria would ever enter upon an aggres- 
sive war against Russia would be to in- 
dulge in an illusion as vapoury as the 
passing clouds. He knew Vienna and its 
leading statesmen well; and, taking into 
consideration the mixed character of the 
Austrian population, and the vulnerability 
of the Austrian empire on the side-of Rus- 
sia, it would be idle to hope that she would 
do more than occupy the Principalities for 
defensive purposes, and use her good 
offices in the way of diplomacy. Prussia 
had been treated with great severity by 
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such illusory proposal as a reduction in the 
number of Russian ships of war in the 
'Black Sea. The most gratifying cireum- 
| stance in connexion with this war was the 
French alliance, and he trusted that the 
maintenance of that alliance would be 
made the first consideration in the minds 
and acts of the British nation. At all events 
any Government that should dare to en- 
tertain even the idea of making peace on 
any terms but such as would prove equally 
honourable and satisfactory to the people 
of this country and of France would find 
themselves branded with eternal disgrace 
(* the pages of history. 
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Mr. G. E. VERNON said, that he 
should be failing in his duty if, in defer- 
ence to the enthusiasm of the hour—if, 
for the temporary purpose of courting po- 
pularity, he were to refrain from expressing 
his opinion that the negotiations ought to 
have been continued, and that the oppor- 
tunity had been lost of a satisfactory ter- 
mination of the war. He found fault with 
the Ministers for having pursued a course 
the policy of which he could not under- 
stand. Matters either were ripe for nego- 
tiation, or they were not. If they were 
not ripe in the judgment of the Govern- 
ment—then, no matter how delicate our 
relations with Austria might be, no matter 
how complicated might be our position with 
regard to our allies, the Government would 
in the end have done better if they had 
declared definitively what their require- 
ments were. If they had announced their 
views in a manner which Russia could 
not misunderstand or misinterpret—if they 
had declared themselves willing, not to 
negotiate so much as to receive overtures 
of peace upon the conditions which they 
had laid down—if, in short, they had as- 
sumed the attitude of a great Power em- 
barked in a mighty cause, strong in their 
military position, and confident of success. 
If, on the other hand, the Government was 
of opinion that there was a fair oppor- 
tunity of negotiating on terms honourable 
to the allied Powers and not discreditable 
to Russia, a prospect of settling this mat- 
ter, not by a miserable compromise, but 
by the substantial gain of more than we 
had asked or hoped for in the commence- 
ment of the war, then the negotiations 
ought not to have been broken off. And 
he would say this, that if we were to nego- 
tiate at all, we must negotiate on terms 
not repugnant to the safety or honour of 
either party. If we were to treat with 
Russia not as a conquered and reduced 
country, but as one which we still acknow- 
ledged as a first-rate Power, we must treat 
with her in that spirit of fairness and con- 
sideration which ought to characterise the 
dealings of nations as of individuals. 

It had been the fashion to talk of those 
who held what he (Mr. Vernon) considered 
moderate and reasonable opinions upon 
this question, as men who desired peace at 
any price; he denied the justice of the 
expression. There was a party in that 
House, and in the country, who conscien- 
tiously thought that all war was wrong— 
who believed that the spread of civilisation 
and religion, that motives of self-interest, 
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that the habits of association and the in- 
terchange of commerce, would sufficiently 
correct and restrain the ambition of mon- 
archs, and the jealousies of nations. He 
respected the opinions of these Gentlemen, 
but he entirely dissented from them. It 
seemed to him that in the view which they 
took of human affairs, they closed the eye 
which they ought to apply to the tele- 
scope. Nor could he agree with that small 
fraction of politicians who, not denying 
the necessity of war in the abstract, do 
deny the necessity of the present war, and 
are anxious therefore to terminate it as 
soon as possible. If, on the one hand, 
however, there were men who would get 
peace at any possible rate, there were also 
those who seemed to think that when once 
war was waged, when once the sword was 
drawn—he would not say that peace must 
never be made (though that would be the 
logical consequence of the arguments used 
by the Member for Enniskillen, whose 
brilliant and eloquent speech reminded 
them of the eloquence of former days), 
but that we must always strain after some 
condition of peace beyond what we could 
fairly expect to attain, or what would give 
an effective hope of a settlement of the 
question. With none of these opinions 
could he (Mr. Vernon) agree. So long as 
human passion, as well as human intellect, 
were concerned in influencing the govern- 
ment of nations as well as of men, so long 
would armaments be necessary, so long 
would occasional war be unavoidable, 
He believed this war to have been ne- 
cessary and just. It was called for in pro- 
tection of an oppressed ally, in defence of 
violated treaties—in vindication of personal 
good faith and international law. A weak 
State unjustly attacked in a time of pro- 
found peace by a strong and allied neigh- 
bour excited the sympathies, and aroused 
the generous feelings of men. Nor could 
statesmen disregard the invasion of terri- 
tories, whose independence is held of vital 
importance to the equilibrium of power in 
the European system of nations. History 
had nothing more lamentable to record, 
than that a monarch, who as much by his 
moderation as by his energy had won the 
respect of Europe, should have closed his 
career by acts which had spread misery 
and confusion, and tarnished a reputation 
which once stood so deservedly high. After 
all, be it remembered, he had gone to war 
rather with a dynasty than with a nation. 
The more convinced he was that we had 
justice and right on our side when we un- 
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dertook this war, the more important he 
felt it was that by no false step should we 
give to any one cause to doubt the purity 
of our motives and the sincerity of our in- 
tentions. 

Now, that the negotiations were broken 
off, the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
was clearly inapplicable, and could not be 
put; but by what right were those who 
had intended to support it, stigmatized by 
the Member for Wilts (Mr. Seymer) as 
friends of Russia—by what right were 
they termed by the Member for Enniskillen 
and the First Lord of the Treasury ‘‘ men 
of peace at any price”? He (Mr. Vernon) 
entertained as strongly as any one the 
sentiment of pride in the chivalry of our 
army and in the success of our arms—his 
pulse beat as strongly as that of any man 
at the announcement of each fresh feat of 
the heroes whom we had sent forth to vie- 
tory, aye, to that succession of victories 
which he believed that strong arms, stout 
hearts, and a good cause would continue, 
under God’s Providence, to secure to them. 
But, after all, war is a great curse, and is 
only to be justified as a means, and the 
only means to a secure peace. 

If we had gone to war without a definite 
object, we should have committed a crime. 
If we had a definite object, we ought to be 
satisfied when it was in substance attained. 
Let us carefully keep in view the object 
for which we are fighting, and if we saw 
a probability that our end would be at- 
tained—that further waste of human blood, 
and, what was of less importance, of trea- 
sure, could be spared. If we thought that 
Europe could again be restored to tran- 
quillity and improvement, and all this with- 
out loss of prestige or sacrifice of honour, 
he felt bound then to state (however un- 
popular might be the view he tvok) that in 
his opinion the negotiations ought not to 
have been broken off. He did not go to 
the extreme length to which the argument 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford would seem to 
point—he did not think that we ought to 
ask for, or to be content with the terms 
which would have satisfied us previous to, 
or at the commencement of the war. Al- 
tered circumstances of belligerents, and 
successes in war, though they might not 
justify an alteration of the purpose for 
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which the war was entered upon, did | 
doubtless give a right to increased de- | 


mand as additional security for our ob- 
ject. 
Mr. G. E. Vernon 
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It might fairly be argued that we ought 
not to have entered upon negotiations at 
all until we had struck some singal blow 
which should give unmistakeable evidence 
of our superior power. We might have 
said this—we will teach a haughty and 
powerful monarch that he shall not over- 
ride Europe, that he shall not be the 
arbiter of the destinies of nations, that craft 
and diplomacy and violence of arms shall 
not for ever prevail ; that as a member of 
the European system of nations he must 
set bounds to his ambition. Nay, more, we 
might have said,—We will give him such a 
lesson as he will not forget, we will reduce 
him to the level of a second-rate Power, 
we will take his territory from him, and 
cripple him till he sue for peace. This 
might be possible, and probably was so 
where two nations like England and France 
combined to make it so, but he (Mr. Ver- 
non) doubted the wisdom or morality of 
such a course. We did not go to war for 
the purpose of setting nation against na- 
tion. We did not go to war for a fresh 
partition of Europe. We did not go to 
war to take territory from one power in 
order to give it to another which could not 
keep it. We did not propose to ourselves 
to keep armies and fleets of occupation 
on the Russian soil; least of all did we 
go to war in the mere pride of heart or 
from the lust of conquest. But, on the 
other hand, if we did negotiate, we ought 
to do so with singleness of purpose. Cer- 
tain points were agreed upon as the bases 
of negotiation, and to those points the 
question at issue should, as much as pos- 
sible, be confined. 

When it was remembered that the pro- 
position made by the allied negotiators, 
and rejected by Russia, had been de- 
nounced and ridiculed by men of every 
party and section in that House, he (Mr. 
Vernon) thought it was not too much to 
say that such a proposition ought not to 
have been made our ultimatum. 

No problem, perhaps, was more difficult 
of solution than a satisfactory arrangement 
of the artificial balance of power in the 
Black Sea. He thought that the Russian 
plan, if modified, had the elements of a 
better settlement than our own. It ap- 
peared to him that the rejection of that 
plan had been caused by a suspicion ana- 
logous to that expressed in the hackneyed 
quotation which they had often heard 
used by the gallant Member for Lin- 
coln— 

‘*Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 
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He felt sure that the course taken was the 
one least likely really to assist the country 
which we professed to support. If we 
made peace now we should have gained 
our real object ; if we held out for extra- 
vagant conditions we might indeed, and no 
doubt we should, gain great military suc- 
cesses. But the result would be this, that 
when during years of war we had lavished 
our blood and our treasure, when we had 
arrested the march of improvement and 
demoralized the minds of millions, we 
should at the same time have exhausted 
the finances and destroyed the bone and 
sinew of the wretched Turks, and instead 
of an ovation we should receive the curses 
of a beggared and decimated people. He 
had little sympathy or respect for those 
who, with singular inconstancy, had cheered 
to the echo the announcement last year 
of the intended invasion of the Crimea, 
and who now denounced it as a wild and 
rash scheme. He did not consider that 


there had been the failure which was 
assumed; he denied the assertions that 
our honour was in any way tarnished, but 
he said on the contrary that with the suc- 
cesses which we had obtained, with the 
confidence which we possessed in our re- 


sources, we could afford to show to Europe 
and to the world, that while we did not 
shrink from a just and righteous war, we, 
above all things, valued the progress of 
civilisation and the blessings of peace. 
Viscount DUNGARVAN said, he 
thought the late speeches of the right 
hon, Gentlemen the Members for Carlisle 
(Sir J. Graham) and for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) on this question of 
peace or war were greatly to be regretted, 
for, coming as they did from Gentlemen 
who had recently held office, and who had 
been parties to the commencement of the 
war, there could be no doubt that they 
would have a most discouraging effect both 
on the people at home, and also on our 
brave allies abroad. He was glad to hear 
that the negotiations at Vienna were not 
likely to be renewed after our late suc- 
cesses, for the state of uncertainty in which 
the public mind was kept during the pro- 
gress of those negotiations, and the man- 
ner in which the Government had discou- 
raged all discussion of them, had prevented 
the people from placing in the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government that entire 
confidence which was necessary for the 
successful carrying on of a great war. 
The House of Commons had been told last 
Session that Europe stood in no danger 
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from Russian aggression ; but the accumu- 
lation of vast stores in the Crimea, her re- 
fusal to limit her fleet in a quarter where 
it could only be needed for aggressive pur- 
poses, her former intrigues in the Danish 
succession, and her efforts to paralyse Ger- 
many, were the best answers to those who 
made such an assertion. Neither was that 
the opinion of the first Napoleon, for, ac- 
cording to him, a brave, able, and ambi- 
tious Emperor of Russia might have Eu- 
rope at his feet. Engaged in a war with 
a Power like Russia, the question for us 
to consider at the present moment was, 
whether the terms offered by Russia at the 
late conference were such as to dispel all 
doubts as to her tortuous policy. He had 
no hesitation in saying that he rather re- 
joiced than not that the Plenipotentiaries 
of Russia had refused the conditions offered 
by the allies ; for he believed that it was 
a condition which France and England 
would have had no means of seeing pro- 
perly carried out. With regard to the 
counter propositions of Russia, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
the other night most successfully shown 
that the first was no security at all for 
Turkey, and that the second was no con- 
cession at all, for ever since the treaty of 
1841 the Porte had been in full possession 
of the power of calling for the assistance of 
the fleets of the Western Powers whenever 
it judged that assistance necessary. The 
only construction, therefore, which could 
be put upon the proposals of Russia was 
that by making them she was seeking to 
throw the onus upon us, in the eyes of the 
German Powers, of continuing the war. 
Let us accept the challenge, and Russia 
would find she had made a great mistake 
if she thought that the active co-opera- 
tion of Austria and Prussia was necessary 
toenable the Western Powers to wage a 
successful war against her. No one could 
more sincerely deprecate a war under- 
taken for the sake of prestige alone than 
himself; but all history showed us that 
an untarnished and unbroken prestige was 
one of the mainstays of a great nation. 
No doubt, many misfortunes had befallen 
us—no doubt, many faces formerly well 
known on the benches of the House would 
never more be seen there; yet nothing, 
he felt sure, would abate the resolution 
that England had taken in this ease: 
Careful as we ought always to be to foster 
the interests of commerce, England, to 
maintain her high position among the na- 
tions of the world, must never cease to 
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stand forward as a protector of the weak 
and the oppressed. He should support 
the first part of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), 
believing that it gave expression to the 
feelings of the people that this war should 
be prosecuted to a successful termination ; 
but the latter part he could not support, 
as it tended to fetter the hands of the 
Government in this important struggle. 
Mr. BAXTER said, that as no one 
directly connected with trade and com- 
merce had yet spoken on the question be- 
fore the House, and as the trade with 
which he was connected, the linen manu- 
factures of Forfarshire, was peculiarly 
interested in the struggle with Russia, he 
would ask leave of the House to allow him 
to explain the view he took on the subject 
under consideration. He had thought 
from the beginning that both the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. W. Heath- 
cote) and that of the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) could be cor- 
rectly enough objected to on constitutional 
grounds. His impression was, that it 
would be both unusual and imprudent in 
the House of Commons to pass any Reso- 
lution which would have the effect of ham- 
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pering or fettering the Executive Govern- 


ment at the present moment. It was 
searcely within their province to say whe- 
ther or not negotiations should be renewed, 
or what were the precise terms to obtain 
which they thought it worth while prose- 
cuting the war. Whether they should, in 
the first place, give way to Russia as soon 
as possible, or whether, in the second, 
they should not make any peace with that 
Power till she consented to the diminution 
of her fleet in the Black Sea, were points 
to be determined, not by the House of 


Commons, but by the responsible Minis- | 


ters of the Crown; and the House should 
either treat those Ministers with a gener- 
ous confidence or at once take measures 
for displacing them. 


the supplies. For his part, he thought 
that a third course was open to them, and 


he even felt surprised that the hon. Mem- | 


ber for Manchester had not taken that 
course and voted for the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli). He thought it would be 


unwise in that House to adopt either of ; 


those two courses. No terms had yet 
Viscount Dungarvan 
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The hon. Member for | 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) said, there | 
were two courses open to them, viz., the | 
impeachment of Ministers, or the stopping ' 
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been proposed which Russia thought it 
consisted with her honour to accept; but 
no one could say that we should not obtain 
even better terms than any that had yet 
been spoken of. He could not understand 
that Russia should be guaranteed the con- 
tinued peaceable possession of provinces 
which she had acquired by violence and 
fraud ; but he was not prepared to shut 
the door to any offer of terms that Russia 
should make, even though that offer did 
not contain a stipulation that she should 
limit her Black Sea fleet. She might, for 
instance, propose to give up those provinces 
withdrawn from Georgia, retire behind the 
Caucasian Mountains, destroy Sebastopol, 
or indemnify the Turks for the expenses of 
the war. It might be preferable in the in- 
terest of the Powers of Western Europe 
that she should accede to the reduction of 
her ficet ; but it could hardly be said, be- 
cause she refused to do that, that all means 
of arriving at an agreement were exhaust- 
ed. He had listened with great admira- 
tion to the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr, 
Gladstone). No man was more sensible 
than he (Mr. Baxter) was to ths deserip- 
tion given by the right hon. gentleman of 
the horrors of war; yet all through that 
splendid oration he felt that the right hon. 
gentleman was taking a one-sided view of 
the question, and, in his anxiety to stay 
the present tide of bloodshed, was over- 
looking the future security of Europe. 
The right hon. gentleman passed by quite 
unnoticed the gradual and almost unex- 
pected development of the Russian plan of 
spoliation since the present contest began ; 
and he overlooked entirely the fact that if 
the 200,000 men, English, French, Turks 
and Sardinians, in the Crimea retired 
without having effected their object, with- 
out having shown in the sight of the whole 
| civilised world that the despotism of Rus- 
i sia, even though backed by 1,000,000 of 
‘soldiers, was no match for the civilised 
West, then the projects of that Power 
would be encouraged and fortified. There 
was not a Court in Germany that would 
not bow down more and more before her ; 
the political enfranehisement of the Con- 
tinent would be postponed, and the supe- 
riority and invincibility of Russia would 
be published in every village of Tartary, 
Persia, Armenia, and Thibet, till it reach- 
ed the frontiers of our own gigantic do- 
minions in Hindostan. For himself, he 
was in favour of peace. War was con- 
_ trary to the spirit of Christianity, was ad- 
! 
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verse to the progress of civilisation, and | an army when encamped and having a rail- 
tended to increase the taxation and add to| way to its port could hardly want a land 
the difficulties of the poor. Besides, he| transport corps; neither, when lodged in 
had, in common with his constituents, a| huts, could it greatly need tents; and 
direct pecuniary interest in putting a stop | they must therefore wait till that army had 
as soon as possible to a conflict with a| actually taken the field and engaged in 
Power on which they were, to a great ex-| active operations before the noble Lord’s 
tent, dependent ; but, looking to the whole | glowing deseription of the state of the 
circumstances of the case, he had come to| various auxiliary departments could be 
the conclusion that any peace likely to be! properly tested. But admitting his re- 
made now would not endure long, and that | presentations to be unexaggerated, what 
the integrity of Turkey, the future security | was this magnificent boast of the First 
of Europe, and even that cause of interna-| Minister? Why, that England, with its 
tional concord which hon. gentlemen had vast wealth and almost infinite resources, 
so much at heart, would be best served by | had been able to furnish an army of 40,000 
a vigorous prosecution of the campaign in| men fit for taking the field. Any second- 
the Crimea, Russia would be much more | rate German Power, such as Bavaria or 
likely to make a peace safe and honour-| Wurtemberg for instance, would have 
able to herself and to all parties concerned, | achieved the feat in much less time. But 
and to keep that treaty of peace when| in furnishing forth the efficient army which 
made, when she had no longer a single | he had described the noble Lord had denu- 
fort, or harbour, or ship in the Black Sea. | , ded England of regular troops, there not 
He had no wish to continue a conflict | | being four regiments of the line left in the 
merely to humble any Power, but a Power | United Kingdom at that moment, and the 
which had violated the public opinion of | Mediterranean garrison had been stripped 
Europe and outraged their sense of public! and replaced by the militia. We had, 
justice must be content to bear the conse-| moreover, no army of reserve whatever ; 
quences of persevering in an aggressive and | 80 that, if in the next three months, any 
unprincipled policy. These were the rea-| great mortality from battle or disease un- 
sons which would guide him in the course | happily occurred in the Crimea, we had 
he should take that night. He must say | no means of making good our losses. No 
he believed the Ministers might be safely | army could be efficiently maintained in the 
trusted to make for them not a patched-up field unless it were backed by a reserved 
peace, but a peace which would not be | force, and why, then, had we not an army 
likely to be broken during the present of reserve? Because the noble Lord neg- 
century. lected his duty, and did not avail himself 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he could not | of the means which Parliament had placed 
help remarking the very great discrepancy | at his disposal—because the noble Lord 
between the language used by the Govern- | had left the army 40,000 men below the 
ment previous to the present debate, and | number voted by Parliament. And what 
that which they had held in the course of excuse did the Government offer for leav- 
it. At first, they had stated that nego- ing the country in such a state at such a 
tiations were still pending, and, next, they’ moment? It could not be the want of 
had told the House that all negotiations men, for it was well known that men were 
were positively at an end. Now he wished | to be had if the proper steps were taken. 
to ask which of these irreconcilable an- | The pay of the British soldier was just 
nouncements was to be believed? But, | half what was received by a common la- 
if the language of the Government had | , bourer, and the bounty given by Govern- 
been ambiguous, what had been their acts' ment was little more than sufficient to 
in the management of the war? The, purchase those necessaries which a com- 
First Minister of the Crown had thrown mon soldier was required to possess. Did 
down a challenge on this subject, and the Government suppose that it was possi- 
claimed credit to the Government for their ble, in time of war, to maintain the effi- 
conduct of the war. The noble Lord said | ciency of the army on such terms? If 
the army was now ready to take the field, they were resolved not to have recourse to 
that its medical department was efficient, a conscription, which in time of war he 
the commissariat working well, the land thought they ought to do, they should pay 
transport corps organised ; ; and he seemed the soldiers a rate of wages equal, at least, 
inclined to ask, ‘‘ What more, then, could to the Jabourers of this country: or, if 
be required of a Prime Minister?” Now, | they would not do that, they should raise 
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the bounty so as to give an equivalent— {been of great importance, therefore, for 
making it 201., instead of 81., if such were | this country to make terms with that peo- 
found necessary. Then, why had not the| ple. The noble Lord had told the House 
Government availed itself of our Indian | on a former occasion that we could make 
resources? From 10,000 to 15,000 Sikhs | no peace with Russia which did not effect 
and Goorkhas might easily have been ob- | the object for which the war was made ; 
tained, and 5,000 Indian troops might | but it would have been more satisfactory if 
have been sent to the Cape of Good Hope | the noble Lord tad said what was the ob- 
to relieve the garrison there, so that thus | ject for which we went to war. The peo- 
an additional army of 20,000 men could} ple of England believed that our object 
have been made available for the service of | was to reduce the power of Russia in the 
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the country. He had already said that we | 
ought to have raised 40,000 more men in 
this country, and therefore, if the Govern- 
ment had fairly performed their duty, we 
should now have had an additional army 
of 60,000 men to rely upon for the future. 
With respect to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir W. Heathcote), if it meant anything, 
it must mean that the Russian propositions 
ought to have been accepted—propositions 
which amounted simply to this, that we 
should return to the state of things that 
existed in the Black Sea previous to the | 
war. Was it possible to conceive that | 
such a state of things could be satisfac- 
tory? He was surprised that, in the 
course of the negotiations at Vienna, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
who was so fond of talking of Polish na- 
tionality, never gave a thought to the na- 
tionality of Circassia. He was the more 
surprised at this, as the Government last 
year appointed an envoy to Circassia, Colo- 
nel Lloyd, with a salary of 2,0007. a-year, 
and he supposed their object was to ac- 
knowledge so far the Circassians to be an 
independent people, and to endeavour to 
induce them to continue the war against 
Russia. But if these were the views of 
the Government, it was surely neither 
honourable nor just to enter upon negotia- 
tions and leave the Circassians to their 
fate. The Circassians were a brave and 
chivalrous people, who for twenty-five years 
had resisted all the resources of Russia ; 
and that Power had only been able to 
found some fortified places along the coast. 
The mention of Circassia was the more 
necessary as that people had at the pre- | 
sent moment an excellent opportunity of | 
making peace with Russia. Schamy]l, in- 
deed, was said to have made terms of | 
peace with Russia ; but Schamyl was not | 
a Circassian. His country, Daghistan, | 
lay some hundreds of miles distant, while 
Cireassia, stretching along the shores of | 
the Black Sea, was always accessible to | 
our ships and influence. It would have | 


Mr. H. Baillie | 








Black Sea ; but he asked, if the propo- 
sitions made to Russia in the late negotia- 
tions at Vienna would have attained that 
object? Would not the withdrawal of the 
allied armies only have served to extend 
the power and prestige of Russia, not only 
in the Black Sea, but throughout all the 
confines of Asia, and to the frontiers of 
our Indian empire itself? Then our con- 
dition would be that of having entered on 
a war without reason and concluding it 
without any result. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
believed that the great disasters which this 
country had undergone in the Crimea, and 
which he trusted no temporary present 
successes would make us in any way for- 
get, were mainly owing to the want of 
principle with which the war was entered 
upon, and the manner in which it was con- 
ducted by the Government. He was bound 
to say, that if the Motion made the other 
night by the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had been brought 
forward at an earlier period, he, at any 
rate, would not have been found among 
those who asserted that the language of 
the Ministry was not ambiguous and their 
conduct uncertain; and it was because the 
portion of the Cabinet which at that time 
mainly had the conduct of the war in their 
hands were no longer Members of the Go- 
vernment, that he had been enabled on 
this occasion to vote against that Motion. 
The uncertainty which characterised the 
conduct of the Government by whom the 
war was initiated had produced certain in- 
evitable consequences, upon which he would 
not dilate, but which resulted from the 
policy of those who originated the war. 
A noble Lord in another place had had 
the misfortune to say that this country 
had ‘drifted into war,” and the phrase 
had now become almost vernacular in 
English polities, but that phrase clearly 
avowed the origin of the contest. He 
(Mr. Milnes) must say, however, that if 
the country continued to drift along in a 
war without a pilot worthy to direct it, 
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and without a safe port in prospect—if 


the duration of the war was to be mea- 
sured solely by the endurance and ardour 
of English troops—if they prosecuted the 
war not for the purpose of establishing an 
independent future prosperity for the great 
populations of Eastern Europe, but solely 
for the purpose of propping up a failing 
Power—he did not believe that all the 
authority and wealth of this empire would 
succeed in securing the object. If the 
war was to be continued merely to esta- 
blish one oppression instead of another, to 
substitute one tyranny for another, he 
thought it would be wiser for this country 
to accept any such terms as might offer a 
mitigation of present evils, and leave it to 
future generations to carry on a war which 
at one time or other must be carried on— 
a war of the Western Powers against the 
great encroachments of Russia. He was 
bound to say, however, that the course of 
events had led him to a conclusion some- 
what different from what he might other- 
wise have entertained. He would ask the 
House to look at the present aspect of 
affairs. He thought they might regard 


the Conferences of Vienna as really at an 
end, and they might consider the termina- 
tion of those conferences as closing, at 


least in one point of view, the relations 
between England and Austria. On read- 
ing the protocols which had been laid upon 
the table, he thought it was not difficult to 
perceive that the noble Lord who conducted 
the negotiations was rather impressed with 
the importance of retaining the alliance of 
Austria than with any strong sense of the 
value of the concessions to be gained from 
Russia. Throughout the negotiations it 
was plainly the desire of the Western 
Powers to accede, as far as possible, to the 
wishes of Austria, and the principle was 
in perfect accordance with that policy with 
which the war was undertaken. But, now 
that the conferences might be regarded as 
closed—when it might be considered that 
all efforts and concessions had been made 
in vain—he did not think it would be pos- 
sible for Her Majesty’s Government any 
longer to allow Austria to assume that 
attitude of mediation of which this coun- 
try had so long been the instrument, and 
he might at the same time say the victim. 
He regarded it as a consideration of the 
greatest importance that so vast an empire 
as Austria had not been able—for he would 
not suppose she would not be willing—to 
afford to the Western Powers due assist- 
ance in their great enterprise. It was well 
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known to travellers that the Austrian Go- 
vernment had no affection fur that of Rus- 
sia, but that the two empires regarded one 
another as rivals whose interests might 
seriously conflict; and he believed that if 
Austria had felt able, with due security to 
herself, to render assistance to the Western 
Powers in their present policy such assist- 
ance would readily have been afforded both 
by the Emperor and his Government. By 
a wise and judicious system of government 
Austria might now have been at the head 
of so great a federation that she could 
have called forth army after army, repre- 
senting her different provinces, all ready 
to fight for the central Government in a 
good cause; but they saw that Austria 
could not raise her sword for the defence 
of Europe, because she could not be sure 
that the people of any one of her pro- 
vinces might not rise in rebellion the 
moment the restraint of her armies was 
withdrawn, and, although the aspect of a 
great country in such an attitude was 
painful and humiliating, it enabled them 
assuredly to appreciate the value of con- 
stitutional liberty. England and France 
must, therefore, if the war continued, con- 
duct it upon such principles as would secure 
to the utmost the goodwill of Europe and 
the assistance of other nations. Russia had 
gradually extended her authority south- 
wards over different provinces of Turkey, 
with the not concealed object of advancing 
as far as possible in that direction, and 
with the hope of ultimately incorporat- 
ing Constantinople itself with the Rus- 
sian Empire. It was doubtless true 
that a great change had taken place 
of late years in the policy of Russia, 
and that the ruder system of Peter and 
Catherine had given way to a system of 
acute diplomacy by which her designs 
might be effected without any great risk 
of blood and treasure on her part. From 
what were called the confidential conversa- 
tions of the late Emperor of Russia, it was 
evident that there was no concealment in 
those conversations of his ultimate inten- 
tions. But it must be remembered that 
Russia had been encouraged in her ag- 
gressive policy by all the Governments of 
Europe, and he was sorry to say by all 
the Governments of England. Was it 
just, then, to blame Russia for having 
supposed that there would have been some _ 
supineness on the part of the English peo- 
ple and Government with regard to her 
aggressions, when they had heretofore al- 
lowed her to commit the gravest oppres- 
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sions, and to violate the public law of 
Europe with impunity. Let hon. Members 
refer to the language that had been used 
in that House whenever the question of 
Polish independence had been brought be- 
fore it, and say whether, from the policy 
adopted both by Whigs and Tories, any 
Emperor of Russia would not justly feel 
that he had been encouraged in every 
attempt he had made upon the liberties 
of Europe, not only by absolute German 
Sovereigns, but by the Government of 
free and popular England. The late Em- 
peror Nicholas must have been truly sur- 
prised when he found England at last 
determined to resist his schemes of ag- 
grandisement. The Governments of Ger- 
many regarded the Emperor of Russia as 
the great policeman who was to keep 
them all in order. They looked upon 
him with very little affection, but with a 
degree of reverence of which the people 
of this country could form no conception. 
But, though this was the feeling of the 
German Courts towards the Emperor of 
Russia, it was not the feeling of the peo- 
ple of Germany, who regarded the en- 
eroachments of Russia with horror and 
dismay. He considered that, under these 
circumstances, the attempt to procure the 
German Sovereigns to aid the Western 
Powers in this struggle was one of the 
wildest speculations that had ever entered 
the brain of a politician. The conferences 
had, however, now ended, and such a hope 
eould be no longer entertained; neither 
did he think that any effective assistance 
would be given to this country by the 
German Governments, or by Austria or 
Prussia, for they would think that— 
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«“ Tutids est igitur fictis contendere verbis, 
Quam pugnare manu.” 


The Government of this country ought 
never to forget that they were engaged 
in a war with a great people and with a 
eourageous Power, which had rolled back 
the legions of Napoleon, and which had 
contrived by its policy never to suffer 
open humiliation in the modern history of 
Europe. It was singular, however, that 
the humiliations which it had suffered 
had been at the hands of Turkey, and he 
thought this was a proof that, with regard 
to its aggression on Turkey, Russia would, 
if duly enforced, submit to conditions which 
it could not in honour submit to if they 
were imposed with regard to any other 
portion of its Empire. By the Treaty of 
Belgrade it was agreed that no Russian 
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ship of war should navigate the Black Sea; 
and he was inclined to think that such a 
conclusion to this war, if it were attainable, 
would be far more honourable to Russia 
than such a limitation as that proposed at 
Vienna. The difficulties of enforcing such 
a limitation were very great, and, whe- 
ther such limitation were great or small, 
it would be impossible to look upon it ag 
a security or foundation for future peace. 
If Russia was sincere—and he had no 
doubt for the present it was so—in its 
intention to relax its efforts of aggression 
on Turkey—he considered that they would 
not be asking too much if they demanded 
that the Euxine should be a closed seca, 
and that after the Sultan had, with the 
other Powers, organised a sufficient police 
for that sea, it should be Jeft for the pur- 
poses of peace, and for the extension of 
the mercantile advantages of the world, 
If we could effect this, we should do more 
to establish solid foundations of peace than 
by the Vienna propositions. They onght 
not to forget that the Power with which 
they were engaged represented, not only 
a Power, but a principle in Europe; and 
it was no pedantry to go back to classic 
history, and to see in the present contest 
a continuation of that struggle which had 
formerly taken place in order to check the 
autocracy of the East. If in this war they 
did not engage those who sympathised with 
them, and who would rise against Russia 
as their tyrant and oppressor, he did not 
think that they would effect a permanent 
peace. He believed that they could have 
effected all the purposes which they had 
now effected without the fearful loss of 
blood and money which had been entail- 
ed upon this country; and it had always 
seemed to him a doubtfyl matter whether 
it would not have been a wise policy to 
confine their efforts to that arm in which 
this country knew no superior—namely, our 
naval force. If they had been contented to 
enforce a continual blockade, and merely 
to assist their great ally on land, he be- 
lieved that they would have done all that 
they had now done, It was because they 
had attempted that which they had no 
right to do—to establish themselves as a 
great military Power in this undertaking 
—that they had to a certain extent failed. 
He did not pretend to absolve from guilt, 
whatever their stations might be, those to 
whose neglect they owed the misfortunes 
which had attended this war; but, if they 
had been enabled to undertake this war with 
larger means, such as were now accumu- 
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lated in the Crimea, he thought that they 
might have hoped for a different result. He 
trusted that late casual successes would 
not blind the Government as to the future, 
and that every provision would be made 
for the health of the troops. A year ago 
he had reminded his noble Friend on the 
Treasury bench of the necessity of making 
every provision against pestilence, and he 
received the assurance that all practicable 
precautions had been taken. And yet 
what had been the desolation of disease 
and the deficiency of remedies? Pestilence 
was now as imminent as then, and again 
he ventured to express a hope that every 
precaution had been taken; and he hoped 
his noble Friend would be able to say that 
the Government had prepared for all si- 
milar contingencies. He, believed, if due 
precautions were taken, and if the energies 
of the country were fairly wielded, and if 
we trusted to ourselves, we could effect the 
purposes for which this war was undertaken. 
He did not ask Her Majesty’s Government 
to go into any Quixotic undertaking for the 
re-establishment of Poland, or to proclaim 
a war of propagandism against Russia on 
behalf of the democrats of Europe, but he 
asked them to show by their general policy 
that they supported that spirit in Europe 
which was antagonistic to the power of 
Russia. Should they do so, they would 
not have to lament that either Prussia or 
Austria had withheld her assistance. 

Sir EDWARD DERING said, that 
when this question was last before the 
House he had voted for the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli), declaring that the declara- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government were 
ambiguous, and he did not regret that Mo- 
tion, or the vote he gave upon it, for when 
it was made he had not heard the open 
and explicit declarations with respect to 
the future conduct of the war from the 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
J. Russell), and from the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, which, how- 
ever unpalatable to the hon. Members for 
Manchester, had given unqualified satis- 
faction to his (the Opposition) side of the 
House. He was glad, too, that the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Kidderminster 
had given the House the opportunity of 
going a step further. A great deal had 
been said about the conciliatory disposition 
of Russia with respect to the first two 
points, but it appeared to him that Russia, 
so far from being willing to concede any- 





thing, had acted with the same subtle and | 
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disingenuous spirit which actuated her in 
regard to the Vienna Note last year. She 
accepted that note at first, and then she 
put an interpretation upon it quite at vari- 
ance with its original intent—an interpre- 
tation which Lord Clarendon, as an honest 
man, could not allow had the slightest 
justification. The conduct of Russia with 
respect to the first point, touching the 
Danubian Principalities, showed the ani- 
mus with which she carried on the whole 
discussion at the conferences. The Rus- 
sian Plenipotentiaries had placed two gall- 
ing restrictions upon the privileges which 
were to be secured by the first point to 
the inhabitants of the Danubian provinces ; 
they had refused to allow vessels to be 
placed at the mouth of the Danube to se- 
cure its free navigation, and they had de- 
clined to guarantee the territorial integrity 
of Turkey. With respect to the important 
part of the third point which the House 
was then discussing, it was his desire to 
call attention to the conduct of Austria. 
It was on the 19th of April that these 
propositions were first brought under the 
consideration of the Congress, and the 
question put by Prince Gortchakoff was 
the significant one as to the limitation of 
ships. He inquired of the Austrian Minister 
what would be the course of Austria in 
the event of Russia refusing to limit her 
navy. Did Austria declare her readiness 
to make common cause with the allies ? 
So far from that, Count Buol said, he re- 
served to his Imperial master the right to 
take any course he should think fit. Now 
what was the result of that vacillating an- 
swer? On that very day, the 19th, the 
result of that conference was telegraphed 
to St. Petersburg, and it was examined at 
St. Petersburg on the 20th, and on the 
21st the proposals of the allies were defi- 
nitely rejected by Russia. This, he be- 
lieved, had been the result of the want of 
moral courage shown by the vacillating 
answer of Austria, for if she had promised 
to co-operate cordially with the allies, the 
Russian Minister would have paused be- 
fore he defied all Europe. He believed 
that at that moment a solution of the great 
difficulty could have been found. With 
respect to the nature of our own proposals, 
he could not say that he looked at their 
rejection either with surprise or regret. 
It appeared to him that nothing but ex- 
treme necessity could induce a nation to 
accept terms whieh would involve an in- 
fringement of her dignity, and he did not 
believe that the proposals made at the 
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conference contained in themselves the 
elements of a solid peace. Any stipula- 
tion we could make for limiting the ships 
of Russia in the Black Sea could be easily 
evaded, and if we had obtained from Rus- 
sia all we asked for, the only practical 
effect of such an arrangement would be 
to inflict a galling and offensive stigma 
on the dignity of Russia, while it would 
not diminish the preponderance of her 
power in the Black Sea. One word with 
regard to the counter proposal of Russia ; 
that was a proposal against the expressed 
wish of the Sultan; it was not only a pro- 
posal against his wish, but against his just 
rights, because by the principles of inter- 
national law every independent nation had 
a right to the supreme control over its own 
waters. So far as Turkey was concerned 
that principle was solemnly recognised by 
the Five Powers in 1841, and the Sultan 
had the undoubted right of opening or 
shutting the Straits just as he thought 
proper. But so far from the proposal 
being a concession on the part of Russia, 
it appeared to him that if accepted it would 
have conferred the greatest boon upon Rus- 
sia. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) had 
spoken of the Black Sea as if it had been 
closed against merchantmen, and if that 
had been so, there could be no doubt that 
the proposal of Russia to open it would 
have been a great boon to Western Eu- 
rope; but considering that there was al- 
ready perfect liberty to navigate the Black 
Sea for the purposes of trade, he certainly 
could not see the force of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument. But if the open- 
ing of the Straits would be of no advan- 
tage to us, it would be of immense advan- 
tage to Russia, since she would gain by it 
all that she had been endeavouring to ob- 
tain for the last half century—namely, ac- 
cess to Constantinople and the Mediter- 
ranean; and she would acquire an oppor- 
tunity of exercising on the classic shores 
of the Mediterranean those arts of corrup- 
tion which had been so graphically de- 
scribed by the noble Lord the Member for 
London as being exercised in the minor 
courts of Germany. With regard to the 
proposal of Russia to make the Black Sea 
a closed Sea, and give the Sultan the 
power of calling in foreign aid when me- 
naced by attack, the proposition differed 
so little from the former state of affairs 
that it was hardly worthy of attention. 
Ile must admit that he had been ex- 
tremely surprised to find that no efforts 
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had been made at the Conferences at Vi- 
enna to carry out the principles involved 
in the third point by some means different 
from those which had been proposed and 
rejected. The preponderance of Russia 
in the Black Sea did not entirely depend 
upon her navy, but it depended equally 
upon her occupation of a large and undue 
share of the shores of the Black Sea; and, 
having failed in inducing her to limit her 
navy, were the Western Powers precluded 
from compelling her to curtail her terri- 
torial possessions ? There was no other 
way of diminishing the preponderance of 
Russia in the Black Sea than by diminish- 
ing her powers of aggression either by sea 
or land; and, as she had laid it down, that 
under no circumstances whatever she would 
consent to any limitation of her navy, surely 
it could not be seriously urged that the di- 
plomatic wisdom of Europe had so far tied 
up its own tongue and stultified itself as 
to make it practically impossible to carry 
out the great leading object for which the 
Congress was originally assembled. In 
speaking of the limitation of the Russian 
territories, he wished to guard himself 
from being supposed to suggest the inva- 
sion or the dismemberment of the great 
empire of Russia; but what he did allude 
to was the limitation of those possessions 
which were perfectly useless except for 
purposes of aggression, and the retention 
of which was a standing menace both to 
Turkey and to Europe. In Anapa, and 
other fortresses upon the shores of the 
Black Sea, Russia possessed strongholds 
perfectly valueless in a commercial point 
of view, but which, forming a sort of iron 
girdle to Circassia, and intercepting the 
commerce of Central Asia, were beyond 
all price. If the river Kouban were cs- 
tablished as the boundary of Russia, he 
believed the sacrifices made by this coun- 
try would not have been in vain, and that 
we should obtain an effectual guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace and an effec- 
tual barrier against the future encroach- 
ments of Russia. Russia having now de- 
clined the terms offered to her, the terms 
of peace must in future be regulated ac- 
cording to the fluctuations of success in 
the war. The position of Russia now 
might be compared to that of Napoleon 
the First in 1813. Had he accepted the 
terms offered by the allied Sovereigns at 
Frankfort, he would have preserved his 
throne ; but he chose to reject them, and 
ultimately he was defeated, while France 
was driven back to her natural limits. The 
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war vigorously carried on would produce 
the same effect upon Russia; her Emperor 
would be defeated, and she would be restor- 
ed to her natural limits. We were engaged in 
a glorious cause ; it was the cause of liberty 
against oppression; and the united people 
of England and France having unsheathed 
the sword in support of that cause, his 
opinion was that they never would consent 
willingly to return it to the scabbard until 
they had secured upon a solid foundation 
the blessings of a permanent peace. 
Lorp ELCHO said, he was unable to 
support the views of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone), whose eloquent and able 
speech he regretted, because the feeling 
of the vast majority of the people, and of 
the Members of that House was diametri- 
cally opposed to his views, and also be- 
cause his speech was calculated to give 
form and colour to the rumour that the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen had never 
heartily entered into the prosecution of 
the war, and that ‘‘lukewarm”’ should be 
the explanation of ‘too late. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter (Mr. M. Gibson) had talked of anony- 
mous articles in Zhe Times having misled 
Russia upon the subject of our alliance 
with France, and he was afraid the speech 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
would lead Russia to suppose that there 
was a large party in the House of Com- 
mons ready to believe her in the right. 
For this expression of opinion by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament was far more calculated 
to mislead than an article in a newspaper. 
Speeches in that House often had great 
influence abroad, an instance of which was 
shown in a speech made by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Lincoln (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) on the Foreign Enlistment Bill. 
The hon. and gallant Member said that if 
foreigners were brought over to this coun- 
try to serve in a foreign legion our daugh- 
ters and wives would not be safe. Those 
remarks were felt throughout Europe. [Oh, 
oh!*] Hon. Members might ery “ Ob, oh!” 
but it was well known that the effect of such 
speeches had been to render the feelings 
of the Germans hostile to this country, 
and to throw great difficulties in the way 
of obtaining men for the foreign legion. 
He agreed with his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford in 
thinking that we ought not to prosecute 
the war for one hour after its object had 
been attained ; but it seemed to him that 
the object of the war had not yet been 
attained, and that if we accepted the terms 
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of peace offered by Russia the hope ex- 
pressed in the Queen’s Speech would not 
be realised, that peace would be concluded 
on a safe and solid foundation. When 
persons were to be found in that House 
and elsewhere asserting that the Emperor 
of Russia had been actuated by good faith, 
the answer was to be found in the secret 
correspondence, which illustrated the tor- 
tuous ways of Russian diplomacy. In the 
declaration of war it was stated that we 
took up arms in defence of the Sultan and 
the integrity and independence of Turkey. 
That was the primary object of the war, 
and let the House see how far the terms 
offered by Russia effected that object. They 
would leave Turkey in the same position, 
for although those terms enabled the Sul- 
tan to throw open the Dardanelles without 
declaring war, yet the Sultan had now 
the power, and had exercised it, of sum- 
moning the fleets of his allies to Besika 
Bay. There was, therefore, little practi- 
eal security in this offer, and the more so 
as Russia was ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity of executing the designs 
which they all believed she still entertained 
upon the Turkish empire. Lord Lynd- 
hurst last session had quoted a despatch 
from Prince Lieven to Count Nesselrode, 
which was so important that he would 
read it :— 


“ Our policy, wrote Prince Lieven, must be to 
maintain a reserved and prudent attitude until 
the moment arrives for Russia to vindicate her 
rights, and for the rapid action which she will be 
obliged to adopt. The war ought to take Europe 
by surprise. Our movements must be prompt, so 
that the other Powers should find it impossible to 
be prepared for the blow we are about to strike.” 


If we had to do with such a Power, the 
only means of securing Turkey would be 
by curtailing the Russian power of aggres- 
sion. But the integrity of Turkey was 
not the only object proposed to be obtained 
by the war, which was undertaken in de- 
fence of the liberties of Europe, and Tur- 
key was the only battlefield in which the 
battle of freedom and of civilisation was to 
be fought out. In the declaration of war 
Her Majesty stated,— 


“In this conjuncture Her Majesty feels called 
upon by regard for her ally, the integrity and 
independence of whose empire have been recog- 
nised as essential to the peace of Europe, by the 
sympathies of her people with right against 
wrong, by a desire to avert from her dominions 
most injurious consequences, and to save Europe 
from the preponderance of a Power which has 
violated the faith of treaties and defies the opinion 
of the civilised world, to take up arms in con 
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junction with the Emperor of the French for the 
defence of the Sultan.” 


If they referred to the speeches of the 
Ministers, they would find that the war 
was entered upou by this country for the 
purpose of limiting the preponderance of 
Russian power in the Black Sea. Lord 
Clarendon on the 3lst of March, on ad- 
dressing the answer to the Royal Message 
on war, said,— 

“Tt is not merely the protection of Turkey 
against the aggressions of Russia that is concerned 
in the Eastern question, as it is commonly called, 
but it is the battle of civilisation against barba- 
rism, for the maintenance of the independence of 
Europe.” (3 Hansard, exxxii. 150.] 


And, in reply to Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Clarendon said,— 

**T think that you will agree with me that 
repression will only postpone the danger, and that 
safety can alone be found in curtailing the power 
which menaces the peace of Europe and the cause 
of progress and civilisation.” 


The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) and 
his noble Friend now at the head of the 
Government used similar language. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. Herbert) 
said he 

“ Protested against the supposition that we 
were taking up arms out of a romantic feeling 
for Turkey. It was for keeping up the balance 
of power and resisting the encroachments of 
Russia. It ought to be understood we were not 
inclined to be embarked in this war so much for 
the purpose of defending Turkey as of opposing 
Russia.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) left 
it open to his party and himself to 
make peace with Russia either on the 
terms of Russia, or any other terms, but 
in the debate of last year the Earl of 
Derby, who was the leader of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s party, said— 


“A shameful and dishonourable peace I am 
confident they (the people) would declare that to 
be which should not bridle the growing ambition 
of Russia, restrain her not merely within her 
existing limits, but wrest from her those portions 
of her conquests her retention of which is danger- 
ous to the tranquillity and independence of Eu- 
rope.” . 
He thought these extracts showed clearly 
it was the feeling of the principal public 
men of this country that, in entering upon 
this war, the object was not merely to 
secure the integrity of the Turkish empire, 
but as far as lay in our power, to lessen 
the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea. The right hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) said that the 
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Russian power was a bugbear. But he 
would ask if the events of the war bore 
out that statement? Or had we not 
found that Russia, notwithstanding the 
distinguished success and gallantry of our 
troops, and notwithstanding she was un- 
able to meet the fleets of England and 
France in the open sea, was armed at all 
points? And if such was her power now, 
what would it have been if her resources 
had been fully developed? He believed 
there was great danger from the power of 
Russia, unless that power was checked in 
time. The principle of the terms proposed 
by Russia, which his right hon. Friend 
and others were ready to accept, was the 
maintenance of Russian preponderance in 
the Black Sea. Russia openly declared 
that her preponderance in the Black Sea 
must be maintained as a counterpoise to 
the naval power of France and England in 
the Mediterranean. He was convinced it 
was only by curtailing the power of Russia 
that we could hope to secure a lasting and 
honourable peace. His right hon. Friend 
likewise doubted the policy of proposing 
terms to Russia which would be insulting 
and humiliating, and the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
quoted from Machiavelli, ‘‘That the maxim 
ought never to be lost sight of—either make 
a man your friend or else put it out of his 
power to be your enemy.’’ Had our con- 
duct to Russia been such as to make her 
our friend? Had we insulted her or not ? 
He maintained that we had insulted Russia, 
and, to repeat a phrase already made use 
of, having ‘‘ slapped her in the face,” he 
could not but think it would be most un- 
wise to leave all her strength and power 
unimpaired. He infinitely preferred the 
terms proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to those proposed by Russia ; 
for, though the terms of Her Majesty’s 
Government might be evaded, they were 
so far satisfactory that they contained the 
principle of a limitation of the Russian 
power. It was a matter of great pain to 
him to differ on such a subject with his 
right hon. Friend behind him ; but he was 
firmly convinced the shortest and securest 
way to peace lay through the breach of 
Sebastopol, that the breach of Sebastopol 
was the door by which they should endea- 
vour to open further negotiations, and that 
in the camp, and not in the Cabinet, the 
most able and efficient negotiators would 
be found. His right hon. Friend said,‘ If 
we endeavoured to gain a great military 
suecess we should only aggravate Russia.” 
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In one respect he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was contradictory. At 
the close of it the right hon. Gentleman 
used as an argument for not prosecuting 
the war with vigour, that Russia had 
sacrificed her capital rather than yield to 
France, though 1,000,000 men had in- 
vaded her territory ; but in the earlier por- 
tion of the speech he defended the Sebas- 
topol expedition, by pointing to the result 
—that after the victories of Alma, Balak- 
lava, and Inkerman, Russia was ready to 
grant the terms which she had before in- 
dignantly refused. He said we ought to 
pursue the course upon which we had 
entered, and with arms in our hands extort 
terms from Russia which should secure a 
solid and lasting peace. After the decla- 
ration of the noble Lord the First Minister 
of the Crown, he (Lord Elcho) felt confi- 
dent the Government would maintain the 
honour of England and the bright prestige 
of her name ; and, while doing so to the 
best of their ability, would not be guilty of 
what he should consider an unpardonable 
crime—namely, continuing the war one 
moment after the objects for which it was 
undertaken had been achieved. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
wished, in the few observations he was 
about to make, to confine himself, as far as 
possible, to the words of the Amendment, 
in which was the real subject under discus- 
sion, and to the negotiations that had 
recently taken place at Vienna. There 
were, however, one or two observations 
which had been made in the course of the 
evening to which, if he did not express his 
dissent, he might be presumed to assent. 
With respect to the allusion just made by 
his noble Friend to some words of a letter 
of the late Prince Lieven, he could not 
help observing that subsequent events had 
disproved his inferences, and that history 
did not bear out the imputation of grasping 
ambition that the noble Lord sought to 
found upon it. What had happened since 
that letter was written? In 1832--3 Russia 
might have occupied Constantinople with- 
out the slightest resistance. The Sultan 
was powerless—his armies had been thrice 
defeated — at Homs, Alexandretta, and 
Koniah—the victorious rebel was marching 
unopposed to the capital—the state of 
Western Europe was most favourable to 
Russia—at home a new Parliament, under 
the new Reform Bill, with the fresh Reform 
Bill and Coercion Bills under diseussion. 
Our fleet was off Flushing, blockading the 
Scheldt. The siege of Antwerp was 
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going on. In France the Duchess of 
Berri, had just landed, and La Vendee 
was in insurrection—and the affairs of Al- 
giers occupied the French Government. In 
Spain the death of the king was daily 
expected, and the Carlist insurrection was 
notoriously preparing. In Portugal, civil 
war was raging, and the defeat of Don 
Miguel was being completed by the gallan- 
try of Sir Charles Napier. Thus all 
Western Europe was so engrossed by its 
own affairs that it could not interfere. 
There never could again occur so tempting 
an occasion, yet instead of availing herself 
of that opportunity, she used those very 
armies and fleets to which such evil designs 
have been assigned, to protect that capital 
and its soverign from the ambitious designs 
and the victorious troops of Ibrahim Pacha. 
Russia magnanimously came to the Sultan’s 
rescue and restored his tottering power, 
when requested, by armed force; yet the 
noble Lord quotes a few loose words of a 
letter, written before this great historical 
event, to prove that Russia would avail 
herself of every occasion to occupy Con- 
stantinople. Then the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kent made a statement to the 
effect that the cause of the war was the 
interpretation put upor the Vienna Note by 
Count Nesselrode. Now, nothing could be 
more inaccurate than such a statement. 
The Turkish government rejected the 
Vienna Note long before that interpretation 
was given or published. They wilfully re- 
jected that note when it was strongly re- 
commended to them by the representatives 
of the four Powers. Its rejection by the 
Porte was condemned in strong terms by 
the Ministers of England, France and 
Austria. They stated that the modifica- 
tions insisted on were not material —that 
it was ungracious and wanting in proper 
deference to the allics to refuse their ad- 
vice. The Emperor of the French convey- 
ed to St. Petersburg his displeasure at the 
conduct of the Porte. The allies were 
thus unanimous in condemning the rejec- 
tion ; and the interpretation subsequently 
published by Count Nesselrode had no 
effect, as it was unknown at that time— 
but even after that it could have had no 
effect, as Russia could not enforce her 
meaning on the four Powers, and the ho- 
nour and dignity of the Porte would have 
been fully secured by the acceptance of 
that note. Count Buol made a proposition 
as to the meaning put upon it by the four 
Powers, which, if accepted by Turkey, 
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of Russia of no effect. At that time all 
the four Powers were in unison, and were 
prepared to enforce their own interpreta- 
tion of it; but Turkey refused, and in 
consequence of that refusal all those sub- 
sequent events which we had to deplore 
had resulted. With reference now to the 
recent negotiations at Vienna, it appeared 
to him that there never could have been, 
on the part of the English and French ne- 
gotiators, any sincere desire to bring the 
discussion to a peaceful termination. The 
noble Lord who had been selected to con- 
duct the negotiations has stated that he 
was never sanguine as to the result. It is 
impossible to read these papers without 
seeing throughout strong evidence that 
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reign. The next great blow to Turkey was 
in 1840. In 1840 Ibrahim Pacha had 
| destroyed the Turkish army at Nezib. The 
| Sultan died, the Turkish fleet surrendered 
to Mehemet Ali, and the young Sultan was 
helpless. In this case again, Russia, in 
conjunction with England, Austria, and 
Prussia, came to the assistance of Turkey, 
and formed the treaty of 1841, which re- 
stored the Porte to independence. On 
these grounds—which could not be ques- 
tioned or denied—he could not assent to 
the assumption of the noble Lord that all 
the weakness of Turkey arose from ma- 
chinations and aggression of Russia. Other 
evidence, which cannot be suspected of 
Russian bias, also disproves that assump- 


that conviction influenced the noble Lord’s 
language and conduct. It appeared that 
the noble Lord uniformly assumed that the | 
danger which threatened the Sultan came | Stratford de Redcliffe and Lord Clarendon, 
wholly from Russia. But that was known | it appeared in repeated passages that what 
to be totally the reverse of the fact. No| Turkey had much to fear was not the ag- 
one who read the Blue-books could fail to| gressive policy of Russia or of any other 
see that the real danger of Turkey arose | Power, but her own internal mismanage- 
from its own internal mismanagement and! ment. The Western Powers might be 
the recklessness of its Government. What-! able to preserve Turkey from Russia, but, 
ever the allies might do to preserve Tur- | from the fatal effects of those errors in her 
key against Russia, it was impossible to| own internal polity, it was impossible for 
preserve her against the destroying effects | any foreign nation to save her. — It was 
of her own internal corrupt system. But, | abundantly proved that Turkey had more 
even in respect to her outward enemies, | to fear from internal dissolution and reck- 
had Russia alone for the last thirty years | less misgovernment than from any outward 


tion. He denied it totally, and would refer 
to the Blue-books, which told a very dif- 
ferent tale. In the despatches of Lord 








been her foe? The destruction of the 
— fleet at Navarino was not by 
issia alone. 

of England and France, as well as that 
of Russia that that untoward event took 
place. Then, again, the separation of 
Greece from Turkey was not the act of 
Russia only, but by the combination of the 
three Powers of Great Britain, Russia, and 
France. Again, did not Turkey lose her 
prestige when France successfully invaded 
and occupied Algiers? After Algiers, and 


it must be remembered that, as Algiers con- | 
tained a large and warlike Mussulman po- | 


mage the loss of Algiers was a greater 
palities, for the Sultan ruled as commander 
of the Faithful. After this the next serious 
blow was the successful revolt of Mehemet 
Ali, to which he had referred before. This 
was not from Russian intrigue, and he had 
before shown that so far from Russia hav- 
ing been the cause of the weakness of 
Turkey, Russia alone on that important 


occasion came forward and aided the Porte, | 


and enabled the Sultan once more to main- 
tain the position of an independent sove- 
Lord C. Hamilton 





It was by the united policy | 


low than that of any Christian Princi- | 


lassault. It was not, then, Russia that 
‘had destroyed Turkey and reduced her tu 
her present condition ; it required an obli- 
vion of recent history to maintain such an 
assertion. Acting upon this erroneous 
| assumption, it was hardly to be supposed 
| that the noble Secretary for the Colonies 
jcould have gone out, earnestly inspired 
'with a hope of bringing the negotiations 
at Vienna to a successful issue. It must 
' be observed that exactly as Russia granted 
all that was required, it was stated here 
that the concessions were of no value— 
what last year was described as of Euro- 
pean importance, when obtained is de- 
scribed as perfectly nugatory. It must be 
‘remembered that the Four Points were 
enforced by the allies, not by Russia— 
Russia accepted the two first, and half the 
third—the latter half of the third she de- 
clined to accept in the way proposed, but 
did not decline to bring about the end in 
view in another way. The limitation of 
ships was not in the Four Points—it was 
not a necessary consequence of them, and 
| it was not even made until two days after 
Prince Gortchakoff had stated that that 
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one method could not be granted. He only 
excluded that single method of carrying 
out the third point—yet, two days after- 
wards, that proposition alone was made by 
France and England with the perfect cer- 
tainty that Russia could not accept it. 
This is not the way to negotiate if there is 
an honest desire to come to an agreement 
—but, as it was necessary to refer this 
proposal to Russia, it was proposed by the 
Russian and Austrian negotiators to oc- 
cupy the time that must elapse before a 
reply could return from thence, by consi- 
dering the fourth point, and it was quite 
clear that Russia was prepared to concede 
all that was required—but so alarmed were 
England and France lest Russia should 
grant all that was desired, that they re- 
fused peremptorily to allow the Four Puints 
to be discussed. This proved a strong 
objection to a successful issue to the con- 
ference. Had there existed a real desire 
to terminate the war on the terms proposed 
by France and England, it could have 
been easily obtained—but, having refused 
to allow the Four Points to be accepftd, 
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‘should restrict her fleet in her own seas to 
‘four ships of the line, while Turkey and 
her allies could sweep her coasts with ten 
| sail of the line, was a proposition so in- 
‘sulting and humiliating, that Russia could 
‘not consent—and there is nothing in her 
present position at all to justify such a de- 
grading demand. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) had declared his opinion that 
Russia ought not to be humiliated, but the 
| proceedings had not been conducted in 
that spirit. It was impossible for Russia 
to accept the terms proposed to her, and 
she was not at that time reduced to such 
straits as to be compelled to receive them. 
He (Lord C. Hamilton) could not conscien- 
tiously vote for the Amendment, which 
| appeared to have a tendency to throw the 
blame of the breaking off of negotiations 
‘upon Russia. He did not wish to involve 
| himself in any responsibility for continuing 
' the war, as he, indeed, had never been able 
to approve of going to war at all. 
| Sm BULWER LYTTON: Su, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
'Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) towards the 





the English and French negotiators de-| close of his able speech, summed up his 
clared that their powers were exhausted, | strongest objections to the continuance of 
and that they must confine themselves to | the war, by asking how it would profit the 
the limitation of ships, which was the only country. In answer to that question let 
method of reducing the preponderance of |me remind the right hon. Gentleman of 
Russia that they knew she could not ac-| the laudable earnestness with which, in a 
cept. Throughout there was no spirit of | recent debate, he assured the house that 
fairness and sincerity evinced, and the fu- | he and those with whom he concurred in 
ture historian would certainly describe the | the policy to be adopted for the restoraté@n 
negotiation as only carried on for the pur-| of peace were no less anxious than we are 
pose of throwing on Russia the odium of | for the due maintenance of the national 
refusal ; whereas no one in the House had | honour—I cordially believe him, and when 
yet attempted to defend the proposition of he asks how the continuance of the war 
& limitation of ships as one suited to the ' can profit the country, I answer, because 
purpose, as compatible with the dignity of | the continuance of the war is as yet essen- 
a free state, or as a real guarantee for! tial to the vindication of the national ho- 
future peace. It has been universally con-| nour, and because the national honour is 
demned, and seems only to have been in-| the bulwark of the national interests. For 
sisted upon as being wholly inadmissible | there is this distinction between individuals 
by Russia. After these three and a half} and nations. With the first a jealous tena- 
of the Four Points had been granted, there | city of honour may be a mere sentiment, 
was but one point objected to by the Rus-' with the last it is a condition of power. 
sian Plenipotentiaries, and, if there had If you lower the honour of a man in the 
been a sincere desire for terminating the | eyes of his equals, he may still say, “‘ My 
war on the part of the Western Powers, | fortune is not attacked, my estate is unim- 
the negotiations need not have been closed. | paired, the laws still protect my rights and 
Much had been said of the Russian naval my person, I can still command my de- 
force in the Black Sea being a “* standing pendents and bestow my beneficence upon 
menace” to Turkey, but Lord Clarendon, those who require my aid;” but if you 
who first used that expression, had added lower the honour of a nation in the eyes 
the qualifying words, ‘*in the absence of | of other States, and especially a nation 
any counterbalancing force.”’ A counter- like England, which owes her position, not 
balancing foree might be found, but the to her territories, but to her character, not 
propositions made to Russia, that she, to the amount of her armies, nor even to 
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the pomp of her fleets, but toa general 
belief in her high spirit and indomita- 
ble will; her interests will be damaged 
in proportion to the disparagement of 
her name. You do not only deface her 
seutcheon, you strike down her shield. 
Her eredit will be affected, her commerce 
will suffer at its source; —take the awe from 
her flag, and you take the wealth from her 
merchants —in future negotiations her 
claims will be disputed, and she can never 
again interfere with effect against violence 
and wrong in behalf of liberty and right. 
These are some of the consequences 
which might affect the interests of this 
country if other nations could say, even 
unjustly, that England had grown un- 
mindful of her honour. But would they 
not say it with indisputable justice if after 
encouraging Turkey to a war with her 
most powerful enemy we could accept any 
terms of peace which Turkey herself in- 
dignantly refuses to indorse? Honour, 
indeed, is a word on which many inter- 
preters may differ, but at least all inter- 
preters must agree upon this, that the 
essential of honour is fidelity to engage- 
ments, What are the engagements by 
which we have pledged ourselves to Tur- 
key? Freedom from the aggressions of 
Russia! Is that all? No!—reasonable 
guarantees that the aggressions shall not 
be renewed. But would any subject of the 
Ottoman empire think such engagements 
fulfilled by a peace that would not take 
from Russia a single one of the fortresses, 
a single one of the ships by which she 
now holds Constantinople itself under the 
very mouth of her cannon? Sir, both the 
Members for Manchester have the merit 
of consistency in the cause they espouse. 
They were against this war from the first. 
But I cannot conceive how any Member of 
that Government which led us into this 
war, and is responsible for all it has 
cost us, should now suddenly adopt the 
language of Peace Societies, and hold it 
as a crime if we push to success the enter- 
prise he and his colleagues commenced by 
a failure. I approach the arguments -of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) 
with a profound respect for his rare intel- 
lect and eloquence, and still more for that 
genuine earnestness which assures us, that 
if he ever does diverge into sophistry and 
paradox, it is not till he has religiously 
puzzled his conscience into a belief of their 
simplicity and truth. The main argument 
on which the right hon. Gentleman rests 
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the vindication of the views he entertains is 
this :—He says, ‘‘ I supported the war at 
the commencement, because then it was 
just; 1 would now close the war, because 
its object may be attained by negotiation.” 
That is his proposition ; I would state it 
fairly. But what at the commencement 
was the object of the war, stripped of all 
diplomatic technicalities? The right hon. 
Gentleman would not, [ am sure, aceept 
the definition of his ex-colleague the right 
hon. Member for Southwark (Sir W. Moles- 
worth) that one object of the war was to 
punish Russia for her insolence, a doctrine 
I should never have expected in so accom- 
plished a philosopher as my right hon. 
Friend, the pupil of Bentham and the 
editor of Hobbes. Either in war or legis- 
lation punishment is only a means which 
has for its object the prevention of further 
crime. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford will no 
doubt say, with me, the object was the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. But how did he describe that 
obj€ct in his speech at Manchester in Sep- 
tember, 1853? He said then to that im- 
portant audience, I quote his very words— 

“ Remember the independence and integrity of 
Turkey are not like the independence and inte- 
grity of England and France. It is a Govern- 
ment full of anomaly, of difficulty, and distress.” 
This is the mode in which, simultaneously 
with those articles in The Zimes quoted 
by the right hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. M. Gibson) at the very eve of a war 
that the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford then believed to be just, 
and when he would naturally place the ob- 
ject in the most favourable light his con- 
victions would permit before the people 
whuse ardour it became his duty to rouse, 
whose pockets it was his office to tax —this 
is the laudatory mode in which the right 
hon. Gentleman warmed the enthusiasm of 
his listeners to acknowledge the justice of 
his object; and is the statesman who at 
the onset could take so chilling a view of 
all the great human interests involved in 
this struggle, likely to offer us unpreju- 
diced and effective counsels for securing to 
Turkey that independence and integrity in 
which he sees anomaly and distress, and 
in which we see the safeguard to Europe? 
The right hon. Gentleman complains tnat 
the terms in which our object is to be 
sought are now unwisely extended? Who, 
taught us to extend them? Who made 
not only the terms, but the object itself, 
indefinite? Was it not the head of the 
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Government of which the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman was so illustrious a Member? Did valent in Russia’s complete resignation of 
not Lord Aberdeen, when repeatedly urged | a fleet in the Black Sea; for at this mo- 
to state to what terms of peace he would | ment not one Russian ship can venture to 
apply the epithets ‘‘ safe”’ and “ honour- | show itself in those waters. If the right 
able,’’ as repeatedly answer, ‘‘ That must | hon. Gentleman is perplexed to determine 
depend on the fortune of war; and the; what mode of limiting the Russian prepon- 
terms will be very different if we receive | derance can be invented, one rule for his - 
them at Constantinople or impose them at guidance at least he is bound to consider 
St. Petersburg.” Sir, if 1 may say so} imperative—namely, that the mode of li- 
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they do authorise you to demand an equi- 





without presumption, I always disapproved 
that language—I always held the ductrine 
that if we once went to war it should be 
for nothing more and nothing less than 
justice. [Mr. M. Gisson: Hear, hear! ] 
Ay, but do not let me dishonestly catch that 
cheer, for I must add and also for adequate 
securities that justice will be maintained. 
No reverses should induce us to ask for 
less—no conquests justify us in demanding 
more. But when the right hon, Gentle- 
man, being out of office, now also asserts 
that doctrine, why did he not refuse his 
sanction to the noble Earl, who took the 
whole question out of the strict limits of 
abstract justice, the moment he made the 
indefinite arbitration of military success 
the only principle to guide us in the ob- 
jects and terms of peace? And if the right 
hon. Gentleman rigidly desired to limit our 
war to one of protection, how could he 
have consented to sit in a Cabinet which 
at once changed its whole character into a 
war of invasion? All the complications 
which now surround us—all the difficulties 
in the way of negotiation which now so 
perplex even the right hon. Gentleman’s 
piercing intellect, date from the day you 
landed on the Crimea, and laid siege to 
Sebastopol. I do not say your strategy 
was wrong, but, wrong or right, when you 
invaded the Crimea you inevitably altered 
the conditions on which to re-establish 
peace; the right hon. Gentleman was a 
party to that campaign, and he eannot 
now shrink from its logical consequences. 
Those consequences are the difficulties 
comprehended in the third article—the lie 
that your policy would give to your actions 
if you accepted the conditions proposed 
by Russia; for why did you besiege Se- 
bastopol, but because it was that fortress 
which secured to Russia her preponderance 
in the Black Sea and its capture or dis- 
mantlement was the material guarantee 
you then and there pledged yourselves to 
obtain for the independence of Turkey 
and the security of Europe. And if the 
fortunes of war do not allow you yet to 
demand that Sebastopol be disfortified, 


mitation must be one which shall content 
not England alone, but the ally to whom 
the faith of England was pledged by the 
Cabinet which the right hon. Gentleman 
adorned. It is strange to what double 
uses the right hon. Gentleman can put an 
ally. When we wished to inquire into the 
causes of calamities to an army purely our 
own—calamities which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks were so exaggerated—an 
exaggeration that inquiry has not served 
to dispel—then we were told, ‘*‘ What are 
you doing? Take care! ‘To inquire into 
the fate of an English army may offend 
and alienate your ally, France.’’ But now, 
when the right hon, Gentleman would have 
desired us to patch up a peace, he forgets 
altogether that we have an ally upon the 
face of the globe. He recommends us 
singly to creep out of the quarrel with 
Russia, and would leave us equally exposed 
to the charge of desertion by Turkey and 
of perfidy by France. But it has been 
insinuated—I know not on what autho- 
rity—that France would have listened 
to these terms if we had advised it. If 
this be true, 1 thank our Government for 
declining such a responsibility. For if, in 
that noble courtesy which has character- 
ised the Emperor of the French in his 
intercourse with us, he had yielded to your 
instances, and consented to resume and 
complete negotiations based upon terms 
he had before refused, who amongst us 
can lay his hand on his heart and say that 
a peace which would have roused the indig- 
nation even of our commercial and compa- 
ratively pacific people might not so have 
mortified the pride of that nation of sol- 
diers to which the name of Napoleon was 
the title deed to empire, as to have shaken 
ithe stability of a throne which now seems 
| essential to the safety and social order of 
| the civilised globe? ‘‘ Oh,” says the right 
/hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, with a solecisi in logic 





which I could never have expected from so ~ 


acute a reasoner, ‘‘see how Russia has 

' gradually come down to terms which she 

‘before so contemptuously scouted. In 
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February, 1853, she declared such and | 
such terms were incompatible with her, 
honour; she would dictate terms to Tur- 
key only at St. Petersburg, under the 
frown of the Czar, or at the head quarters 
of the Russian camp; and now see how | 
mild and equitable Russia has become.” 
Yes ; but how was that change effected ? 
By diplomacy and negotiation? By notes 
and protocols? No, these had been tried 
in vain—the result of these was the levy- 
ing of armaments—the seizure of provinces 
—the massacre of Sinope. That change 
was effected by the sword—effected in| 
those fields of Alma and Inkerman to 
which the right hon. Gentleman so touch- 
ingly appealed—effected by those military | 
successes inspired by the passion for fame 
and glory on which, as principles of action, 
his humanity is so bitterly sarcastic. The 
right hon. Gentleman dwelt, in a Christian 
spirit which moved us all, on the gallant 
blood that had been shed by us, our allies, 
and even by our foes, in this unhappy quar- 
rel. But did it never occur to him that, 
all the while he was speaking, this ques- | 
tion was irresistibly forcing itself on the 
minds of his English audience —‘* And 
shall all this blood have been shed in 
vain? Was it merely to fertilise the 
soil of the Crimea with human bones ? 
and shall we, who have buried there two- 
thirds of our army, still leave a fortress at 
Sebastopol and a Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea eternally to menace the inde- | 
pendence of that ally whom our heroes 
have perished to protect ?’’ And would 
not that blood have been shed in vain ? 
Talk of recent negotiations effecting the 
object for which you commenced the 
war! Let us strip those negotiations | 
of diplomatic quibbles, and look at them | 
like men of common sense. Do not let | 
Gentlemen be alarmed lest I should weary | 
them with going at length over such | 
hackneyed ground—two minutes will suf- | 
fice. The direct question involved is to 
terminate the preponderance of Russia) 
in the Black Sea, and with this is in- | 
volved another question— to put an end} 
to the probabilities of renewed war rising | 
out of the position which Russia would 
henceforth occupy in those waters. Now, | 
the first proposition of Russia is to open | 
to all ships the passage of the Bosphorus | 
and the Dardanelles. ‘* That is the right 
thing,” says the right hon. Member for 
Manchester. Yes, so it would be if Rus- | 
sia had not the whole of that coast brist-| 
ling with her fortresses; but while those 
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fortresses remain it is simply to say, ‘‘ Let 
Russia increase as she pleases the maritime 
force she can direct against Turkey, shel- 
tered by all the strongholds she has esta- 
blished on the coasts; and let France and 
England keep up, if they please, the per- 
petual surveillance of naval squadrons in a 
sea, as the note of the French Minister 
well expresses it, ‘‘ where they could find 
neither a port of refuge nor an arsenal of 
supply.”” This does not, on the one hand, 
diminish the preponderance of Russia; it 
only says you may, at great expense, and 
with great disadvantages, keep standing 
navies to guard against its abuse; and, on 


the War— 


| the other hand, far from putting an end to 


the probabilities of war, it leaves the fleets of 
Russia perpetually threatening Turkey, and 


the fleets of England and France perpetu- 


ally threatening Russia. And, while such 
a position could hardly fail sooner or later 
to create jealousy between England and 
France, I can scarcely imagine any disease 
that would more rot away the independence 
of Turkey than this sort of chronic protec- 
tion established in her own waters. The 


second proposition, which retains the mare 


clausum, not only leaves the preponder- 
ance of Russia exactly what it was before 
the war began, but, in granting to the Sul- 
tan the power to summon his allies at any 
moment he may require them, exposes you 
to the fresh outbreak of hostilities when- 
ever the Sultan might even needlessly take 
alarm; but witn these differences between 
your present and future position—first, 
that Russia would then be strengthened, 
and you might be unprepared, and next 
that while, as I said before, now not one 
Russian flag can show itself on those wa- 
ters, you might then, before you could 
enter the Straits, find that flag waving in 
triumph over the walls of the Seraglio. 
And, to prove that this is no imaginary 
danger, just hear what is said upon the 
subject by the practical authority of Mar- 
shal Marmont, which was loosely referred 
to the other night by the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord J. Russell), and 
remember the Marshal is speaking at a pe- 
riod when the force of Russia in those parts 
was far inferior to what it would be now if 
you acceded to her terms—*‘ At Sebastopol, 
Russia has twelve sail of the line, perfectly 
armed and equipped.’’ Let me here ob- 
serve that the Marshal recommends that 
this number should be increased to thirty, 
and says that if Sebastopol were made the 
harbour of a powerful navy, nothing could 


| prevent Russia from imposing laws on the 
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Mediterranean. ‘ In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood a division of the army is canton- 
ed; it could embark in two days, and in 
three more reach Constantinople—the dis- 
tance between Sebastopol and the Bos- 
phorus being only |180 miles, and a speedy 
passage almost a matter of certainty, owing 
to the prevalence of northerly winds, and the 
constant current from the Euxine towards 
the Sea of Marmora. Thus, on the ap- 
prehension of interference from the allied 
fleet, that of Russia would pass and take 
up such a position as circumstances might 
dictate, while an army of 60,000 men 
would cross the Danube, pass the Bal- 
kan, and place itself at Adrianople ; 
these movements being effected with such 
promptitude and facility that no circum- 
stances whatever could prevent their being 
carried into execution.” And now put it 
to the candour of those distinguished ad- 
vocates for the Russian proposals, whose 
sincerity I am sure is worthy of their cha- 
racter and talents, whether the obvious re- 
sult of both these propositions for peace is 
not to keep four Powers in the unrelaxing 
attitude of war—one of those Powers al- 
ways goaded on by cupidity and ambition, 
the other three always agitated by jealousy 
and suspicion? And is it on such a barrel 
of gunpowder as this that you would ask 
the world to fall asleep? But say the 
hon. Gentlemen, ‘‘ the demand of the Wes- 
tern Powers on the third article is equally 
inadequate to effect the object.” Well, I 
think there they have very much proved 
their cease—very much proved how fortunate 
it was that negotiations were broken off. 
However, when a third point is to be raised 
again let us clear it of all difficulties, and 
raise it not in a Congress of Vienna but 
within the walls of Sebastopol. Sir, be- 
fore I pass from this part of the subject let 
me respectfully address one suggestion to 
those earnest and distinguished reasoners 
who would make peace their paramount 
object. You desire peace as soon as pos- 
sible; do you think you take the right 
way to obtain it? Do yon think that when 
Russia can say—‘* Here are Members of 
the very Government who commenced the 
war declaring that our moderation has re- 
moved all ground for further hostilities— 
they are backed by the most conspicuous 
leaders of the popular party—the repre- 
sentatives of those great manufacturing in- 
terests which so often influence and some- 
times control the councils of a commercial 
State,’’-—do you think that Russia will not 
also add, ‘These are signs that encour- 
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age us, the Russian Empire, to prosecute 
the war—they are signs that our enemy 
foresees the speedy exhaustion of its means, 
the relaxing ardour of its people, and must, 
after some bravado, accept the terms which 
are recommended in the National Assem- 
bly by experienced statesmen and popular 
tribunes ?’’ You are leading Russia to 
deceive herself, to deceive her subjects. 
You are encouraging her to hold out, and 
every speech you make in such a strain a 
Russian general might read to his troops, 
a Russian Minister might translate to 
trembling merchants and beggared nobles, 
if he desired to animate them all to new 
exertions against your country. I do not 
wish to malign and misrepresent you. I 
respect the courage with which you avow 
unpopular opinions. I know that you are 
patriots as sincere as we are. You have 
proved your attachment to the abstract 
principle of freedom, but do reflect whether 
you make a right exercise of your powers 
if, when we are sending our sons and kins- 
men to assist a cause which would at least 
secure weakness from aggression, and the 
free development of one nation from the 
brute force of another, you take the part 
of the enemy against your country. [Mr. 
M. Gipson: No, no.] ‘* No, no!’ What 
means that denial? You take part with 
the enemy when you say he is in the right, 
and against your country when you say 
we are in the wrong. You transfer from 
our cause to his that consciousness of 
superior justice which gives ardour to the 
lukewarm, endurance to the hesitating, 
and by vindicating his quarrel you invi- 
gorate his arms. If I now turn to the 
Amendments before the House, I know 
not one that I can thoroughly approve ; 
not, of course, that by the hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford (Sir W. 
Heathcote), not that of the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), for I feel 
no regret that Russia should not have ter- 
minated hostilities by accepting proposals 
inadequate, in my judgment, to secure our 
object ; while I think it scarcely consist- 
ent with the prerogative of the Crown, and 
might furnish a dangerous precedent here- 
after, if we were to contest the right of 
Her Majesty to judge for herself whether 
the means of peace on the basis of the 
third negotiation are exhausted or not. 
The Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) would have 
been more complimentary to the quarter 
whence he stole it if he had not added 
the crime of murder to that of theft. 
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He takes the infant from the paternal | 
cradle, cuts it in half, and the head which 
he presents to us has no longer a leg to| 
stand upon. The original motion of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Buck- | 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) in censuring 
the Government for ambiguous language 
and uncertain conduct, gave a substantial 
reason for conveying to her Majesty that 
we, at least, would support Her in the con- 
duct of the war. Omit that censure, im- | 
ply by your silence, that there is no reason | 
to distrust Her Majesty’s responsible ad- | 
visers, and the rest of the Resolution be- 
comes an unmeaning platitude. It is with | 
great satisfaction that I think of the effect 
produced by the original motion of my 
right hon. Friend, for to my mind that 
effect atones for its want of success in 
meeting with the sanction of the House. | 
lt has not, it is true, changed the Govern- | | 
ment, but it assuredly has changed their | 
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cemented empire, easy to threaten her 
with reduction to a fourth-rate Power. 
But she has this answer to the practical 
sagacity of England and the chivalrous 
moderation of France—* I, the Empire of 
Austria, am not less essential as a coun- 
terpoise to France than the integrity of 
Turkey is essential as a barrier against 
Russia. If the balance of power be not a 
mere dream, I trust my cause to every 
statesman by whom the balance of power 
is respected.”” But though, for this and 
for other reasons, I would desire you to 
maintain friendly relations with Austria, 
pardon me, if I doubt the wisdom of hav- 
ing so urgently svlicited her alliance. Sup- 
posing you had now gained it, what would 
you have done? Just what a Government 
here might do if it pressed into its Cabi- 
net some able and influential man with 
views not congenial to its own, and who 
used hia power on your councils to modify 





tone. I do not know whether that change | the opinions and check the plans upon 
will be lasting, but I hope that we are not which you had before been united. Add 
to take, as a test of the earnestness of a| Austria now, while she is still timid and 
Government thus suddenly galvanised into | reluctant, to the two Western Powers— 
vigour, the speech of the noble Lord the | | give her a third coequal voice in all the 
Member for London, which, before the | eonduct of the war, and it could only i in- 
division, implied so much, but which, after | troduce into their councils a certain ele- 
the division, was explained away in 80 | | ment of vacillation and discord. But if 
remarkable a manner. I rejoice that in, you bide your time, preserving Austria in 
wringing direct declarations from the Go- | her present attitude of friendly neutrality, 
vernment it leaves us free to discuss that | if you do not threaten and affront her into 
which is before us, not as Englishmen action against you—the natural eonse- 
against Englishmen, but as citizens of one quences of continued war, the common 
common State equally interested in sur-| inclinations of her statesmen and her peo- 
veying the grounds of a common danger. | ple—which I have reason to know are not 
Much reference has been made in “the | favourable to Russia—will bring her to 
course of this debate as to the position of you at length with coincidence in your 
Austria. The mediation of Austria is | objects, because according to the dictates 
withdrawn for the present, but Austria is| of her own sense of self-interest. As far 
still there, always ready to mediate as/as I can judge, our tone with Austria has 
long as she hesitates to act. It is well to| | been much too supplicating, and our mode 
consider what may be our best position | of arguing with her somewhat ludicrous. 
with regard to a Power with which we It reminds one of the story of an Ameri- 
shall constantly be brought into contact. j can who saw waking up to him in the 
I cannot too earnestly entreat you to dis- | woods an enormous bear. Upon that he 
tinguish between the friendship with Aus-| betook himself to his devotions, and ex- 
tria and the alliance with Austria. 1) claimed, ‘* O Lord, there is going to be a 
think it of the utmost importance, if) horrible fight between me and the bear, 
you would confine this war within com- jall I seek is fairplay and no favour ; if 
pact and definite limits, that you should | there is justice in Heaven you ought to 
maintain friendly terms with a Power | help me; but if you won't help me, 
which, as long as it is neutral, if it cannot | | don’ t help the bear.”” But now comes the 
serve, does not harm you, and which you | | grave and solemn problem which the with- 
could not seriously injure without casting | drawal of all negotiation forces still more 
out of the balance of Europe one of the | upon the mind of every one who thinks 
weights most necessary to the equilibrium | deeply, and which the right hon. Gentle- 
of the scales. It is easy to threaten Aus-|man the Member for Manchester has so 
tria with the dismemberment of her ill-| properly raised. War being fairly upon 
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us, of what nature shall be that war?|of popular representative government all 
Shall it assume that vast and comprehen- | that his Cabinet may promise to-day a new 
sive character which excites in the hon. | Cabinet to-morrow may legally revoke; 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) hopes | that he has no power to redeem in freedom 
for the human race too daring even for | the pledges that he writes in blood; and 
him to detail to this sober House? In| woe still more to brave populations that 
plain words, shall it be a war in which, to| are taught to rest democracy on the arms 
use the language of Mr. Canning in 1826, | of foreign soldiers, the fickle cheers of 
you will enlist ‘‘all those who, whether | foreign popular assemblies, or to dream 
justly or unjustly, are dissatisfied with | that liberty can ever be received as a gift, 
their own countries ;”” in which you will | extorted as a right, maintained as an here- 
imitate the spirit of revolutionary France, | ditary heirloom, except the charter be ob- 
when she swept over Europe, and sought | tained at their own Runnymede, and signed 
to reconcile humanity to slaughter by | under the shadow of their own oaks. But 
pointing to a rainbow of freedom on the | there is all the difference between rousing 
other side of the Deluge? Does history | nations against their rulers and securing 
here give to the hon. Member an example | the independence and integrity of a weak 
or a warning ? How were these promises | nation against a powerful neighbour. The 
fulfilled 2? Look round Europe! You had | first is a policy that submits the destinies 
the carnage—where is the freedom ?. The} of a country to civil discord, the other 
deluge spread, the deluge rolled away— | relieves those destinies from foreign inter- 
half a century is fled, and where is the} ference; the one tends to vain and in- 
rainbow visible? Is it on the ruins of| definite warfare, the other starts, at the 
Cracow ?—on the field of Novara ?—or | onset, with intelligible conditions of peace. 
over the walls of defeated Rome? No; | Therefore, in this war let us strictly keep 
in a war that invokes liberal opinion | to the object for which it was begun—the 
against established rule what I most dread | integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
and deprecate is, not that you will fulfil) Empire, secured by all the guarantees 
your promises and reap the republics for! which statesmen can devise, or victory 
which you sowed rebellions—what I dread | enable us to demand. The more definite 
far more is, that all such promises would | the object, the more firm you will be in 
in the end be broken—that the hopes of | asserting it. How the object is to be ef- 
liberty would be betrayed—that the mo-| fected, how those securities are to be ob- 
ment the monarchies of England and | tained, is not the affair of the House of 
France could obtain a peace that realised | Commons. The strategy must be planned 
the objects for which monarchs go to! by the allied Cabinets, and its execution 
war, they would feel themselves compelled | intrusted to Councils of War. We in this 
by the exhaustion of their resources, by| House can only judge by results, and, 
the instincts of self-conservation, to aban- | however unfair that may seem to Govern- 
don the auxiliaries they had lured into| ments, it is the sole course left to us, 
revolt—restore to despotism ‘‘the right| unless we are always dictating to our 
divine to govern wrong,” and furnish it | allics and hampering our generals. But, 
with new excuse for vigilance and rigour} while we thus make the end of the war 
by the disorders which always distinguish | purely protective, we cannot make the 
armed revolutions from peaceable reforms. | means we adopt purely defensive. In order 
I say nothing here against the fair possi-| to foree Russia into our object we must 
bility of reconstructing in some future | assail and cripple her wherever she can be 
congress the independence of Poland, or! crippled and assailed. I say, with the 
such territorial arrangements as are com-| right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
prised in the question, ‘‘ What is to be’ University of Oxford, do not offer to her an 
done with the Crimea, provided we take’ idle insult, do not slap her in the face, but 
it?’’? But these are not all that is meant | paralyse her hands. ‘ Oh,’’ said a noble 
by the language we hear, less vaguely out Friend of mine the other night, (Lord Stan- 
of this House than in it, except when a! ley) ‘ it is a wretched policy to humble the 
Minister implies what he shrinks from foe that you cannot crush; and are you 
explaining. And woe and shame to the’ mad enough to suppose that Russia can be 
English statesman who, whatever may be | crushed?’ Let my noble Friend, in the 
his sympathy for oppressed subjects, shall illustrious eareer which I venture to pro- 
rouse them to rebellion against their native phecy lies before him, beware how he ever 
thrones, not foreseeing that in the changes endeavours to contract the grand science 
‘ 
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of statesmen into scholastic aphorisms. 
No, we cannot crush Russia as Russia, 
but we can crush her attempts to be more 
than Russia. We can, and we must, crush 
any means that enable her to storm or to 
steal across that tangible barrier which 
now divides Europe from a Power that 
supports the maxims of Machiavelli with 
the armaments of Brennus. You might 
as well have said to William of Orange, 
**You cannot crush Louis XIV.; how 
impolitic you are to humble him!”’ You 
might as well have said to the burghers of 
Switzerland, ‘* You cannot crush Austria ; 
don’t vainly insult her by limiting her 
privilege to crush yourselves !”’ William | 
of Orange did not crush France as a king- | 
dom ; Switzerland did not crush Austria | 
as an empire; but William did crush the | 
power of France to injure Holland ; Swit- 
zerland did crush the power of Austria to 
enslave her people; and in that broad 
sense of the word, by the blessing of 
Heaven, we will crush the power of Russia 
to invade her neighbours and econvulse the 
world. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester has sought to 
frighten us by dwelling on the probable 
duration of this war; but if you will only 
be in earnest, and if you will limit your- 
selves strictly to its legitimate object, I 
have no fear that the war will be long. 
I do not presume on our recent successes, 
important though they are, for Kertch is 
the entrepét of all the commerce of the 
Sea of Azoff; nor on the exaggerated 
estimate of the forces which Russia has in 
Sebastopol, or can bring to the Crimea; 
ner on her difficulty through any long 
series of campaigns to transport and pro- 
vision large armies from great distances ; 
nor on many circumstances which, of late 
especially, tend to show that for exertions 
at once violent and sustained her sinews 
are not strong enough to support her bulk. 
But I look only to the one fact, that in 
these days war is money; and that no 
Power on earth can carry on a long war 
with a short purse. Russia’s pecuniary 
resources are fast failing her. In no coun- 
try is recruiting so costly, or attended with 
such distress to the proprietors of the soil. 
Every new levy, in depriving the nobles of 
their serfs, leaves poverty and discontent 
behind, while in arresting her commercial 
intercourse you exhaust the only springs 
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that can recruit the capital which she robs 

from the land. In the great History of | 

Treaties, now publishing by the Count de | 

Garden, and which must supersede all 
Sir B. Lytton 
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other authorities on that subject, he speaks 
thus of Russia in 1810:— 


“The closing of her ports, which was the re- 
sult of her war with England, deprived Russia of 
all outlet for her exportations, which, consisting 
chiefly of raw materials—-such as timber, potash, 
iron, &c.—could only be transported by sea. The 
balance of commerce thus fixed itself entirely to 
the detriment of Russia, and, producing there a 
disastrous fall in the course of exchange, and a 
depreciation of the currency, menaced with ruin 
all the financial resources of the State.” 


You have, therefore, always at work for 
you, not only your fleets and armies, but 
the vital interests of Russia herself. She 
cannot resist you long, provided you are 
thoroughly in earnest. She may boast and 
dissimulate to the last, but rely on it that 
Peace will come to you suddenly—will, in 
her proper name, knock loudly at the door 
which you do not close against Peace her- 
self, but against her felonious counterfeit, 
who would creep through the opening dis- 
guised in her garments, and with the 
sword concealed under her veil. The 
noble Lord (Lord Archibald Hamilton), 
who has just spoken with so much honesty 
of conviction, ventured to anticipate the 
verdict of history. Let me do th same. 
Let me suppose that when the future 
philanthropist shall ask what service on 
the human race did we, in our genera- 
tion, signally confer, some one trained, 
perhaps, in the schools of Oxford, or the 
Institute of Manchester, shall answer—** A 
Power that commanded myriads—as many 
as those that under Xerxes exhausted 
rivers in their march—embodied all the 
forces of barbarism on the outskirts of 
civilisation. Left there to develope its 
own natural resources, no State molested, 
though all apprehended its growth. But, 
long pent by merciful nature in its own 
legitimate domains, this Power schemed 
for the outlet to its instinctive ambition ; 
to that outlet it crept by dissimulating 
guile, by successive treaties that, promis- 
ing peace, graduated spoliation to the op- 
portunities of fraud. At length, under 
pretexts too gross to deceive the common 
sense of mankind, it prepared to seize 
that outlet-—to storm the feeble gates be- 
tween itself and the world beyond.”” Then 
the historian shall say that we in our gene- 
ration—the united families of England 
and Franee—made ourselves the vanguard 
of alarmed and shrinking Europe, and did 
not sheathe the sword until we had re- 
deemed the pledge to humanity made on 


| the faith of two Christian Sovereigns, 
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and ratified at those distant graves which 
liberty and justice shall revere for ever. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he must 
appeal to the consideration of the House 
to bear with him while he endeavoured to 
reply to the eloquent address they had just 
heard, at the same time he desired to say 
that he entirely concurred in almost every 
word that had fallen from the hon. Baronet. 
He thought the House and the country 
were indebted to the hon. Baronet for the 
powerful, manly, and open way in which 
he had spoken upon this great question ; 
for, unlike, other speeches which had pro- 
ceeded from the Opposition, that of the 
hon. Baronet contained not only a clear 
statement of what he did not think, but 
also of what his own opinions really were, 
and what his own course would be. It had 
been said that the country had drifted into 
the war ; but he did not think it was truly 
said, for he was much mistaken if the peo- 
ple of this country did not know well why 
they had entered into the war, and that 
they were not disposed to desist from it 
until the object of the war had been ob- 
tained. The right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Manchester said that the war | 
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interest which this country had, indepen- 
dently of the duty to maintain an ally, was, 
that through the sides of Turkey its own 
liberties and interests were attacked. He 
was greatly astonished at the arguments of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone). 
The real question was, that there was a 
great and obvious danger to ward off by 
entering into war irrespective of the posi- 
tion of Turkey, but it did not follow be- 
cause the country had entered into a war 
on these several grounds, the status quo 
was to be the only condition of peace. It 
would depend on the course of the war to 
determine what the allied powers were 
entitled to ask or to accept. If that was 
not the case wars must go on for ever, so 
long as one side was victorious and the 
other greatly depressed. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the terms ought not to be 
increased as the war went on, but if he 
(the Lord Advocate) was not much mis- 
taken the Government of Lord Aberdeen 
had increased those terms as the war pro- 
gressed. It was plain that Russia had lost 
every point which she had gained. What- 
ever had been the misfortunes and calami- 


had been charged to the peace party.| ties of this country, Russia had certainly 


The right hon. Gentleman denied that | 


charge, and ascribed the war to supposed 
impossibility of an alliance between France 
and England and the periodical writings 
of the day. He (the Lord Advocate) did 
not doubt with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Emperor of Russia believed it was 
most improbable that France and England 
would come into an alliance, and that he 
was also encouraged by the tone of the 
periodical press, but it seemed to escape 


the right hon. Gentleman that whilst he | 
said these two elements entered into the: 
causes of the war, he confessed what he, 


was so anxious to deny, that the Emperor 





gained nothing, and therefore when they 
came to settle the basis of the negotiations, 
Russia was not entitled to increase her 
terms. Now he would inquire, what are 
those terms? The main matter was the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea ; 
and it appeared to him that the proposition 
made by the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) was an important security. He should 
say that unquestionably the result of the 
military operations, even before the recent 
successes, was not such as to induce the 
allies to reduce their terms. From the 
campaign on the Danube, where Omar 
Pacha rolled back the tide of Russian 








of Russia was waiting for his opportunity. war, up to the present time, Russia had 
Ile believed that the hon. Baronet opposite gained nothing, and, therefore, when the 
(Sir B. Lytton) had given some wholesome | conditions of peace came to be discussed 
and salutary advice to the right hon. Gen-' Russia was not in a position to say that 
tleman and his Friends, for if it could not | she was entitled to more favourable terms 
be doubted that the improbability of an than those formerly offered. The propo- 
alliance with France and the tone of the | sition of the allies in reference to the third 
periodical press had encouraged the Em-| point appeared to him to offer an important 
peror of Russia to go to war, the names of | security for the object desired; for it was 
those who were now found enlisted on the not merely that the number of the Russian 
side of peace would encourage him much | ships should be limited in the Black Sea, 
more to persevere in it. He thought that; but that Russia should come under the 
the origin of the war had been mis-stated | jurisdiction of the States of Europe on the 
by some hon. Gentlemen. No doubt the! question of her preponderance in the Black 
position of Turkey as regarded the rest of | Sea; and any one of those States would 
Europe was the main ground, but the real| be justified in immediately resorting to 
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hostilities upon a breach of the condition 
imposed. The proposition of Russia, whe- 
ther for shutting or keeping open the 
Dardanelles, offered but little security for 
Turkey, for Russia would be at liberty to 
maintain a large fleet in the Black Sea; 
and, at the moment when Turkey might 
desire the aid of her allies, the fleets of 
those Powers might be at a distance, or 
France and England might, unfortunately, 
be at war. Such a condition would leave 
Russia to exercise her influence, not only 
in Europe, but over the whole of central 
Asia, and the allies would find themselves 
a great deal worse at the end of the war 
than at the beginning. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite appeared to be disappointed at 
the declaration made by his noble Friend 
(Lord Palmerston) the other night. He 
knew not what right they had to say that 
that declaration was extorted from his 
noble Friend. His noble Friend had been 
subjected to a series of questions during 
the negotiations neither usual nor beneficial 
to the interests of the country, and he was 
entitled to refuse any explanations whilst 
his duty required him to do so; and when 
his duty required that of him no longer, 
he was right in taking the opportunity of 
giving those explanations. Under these 
circumstances, whatever amendment was 
adopted, neither the Emperor of Russia 
nor any other Power in Europe, looking 
at the tone of the debate, could doubt 
what the solemn opinion of the country 
was. The opinion of the country and the 
opinion of that House, he was sure, was 
that the country had entered into the war 
on just grounds, and that they were deter- 
mined not to desist from that war until 
they had brought it to an honourable and 
satisfactory termination. 

Mr. COBDEN moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
trusted that the House would allow this 
Amendment to be disposed of. He con- 
sidered that the Amendment on which the 
hon. Member would wish to state his senti- 
ments, was the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Sir 
W. Heathcote). 

Mr. COBDEN said, he must beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon, but it was on this 
Amendment that he wished to state his 
sentiments. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he hoped that 
there would be no difference of opinion on 
this important point. There were several 
Amendments on the paper, but it appeared 


The Lord Advocate 
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to him that this was the real question on 
which the opinion of the House was asked 
—whether the conferences were to pro- 
ceed, or, as it was understood, to be closed 
immediatel y—was this, had the best means 
been employed by the Government to esta- 
blish the equilibrium, and put an end to 
the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea. A more important question, or one 
more deserving the consideration of the 
House of Commons could not well be con- 
ceived. When the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government announced before the 
recess, that he intended to support the 
first part of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster, he (Mr. Disraeli) 
told the noble Lord that he must be pre- 
pared for considerable debates in conse- 
quence of that declaration. Not only was 
the whole question of the policy of Govern- 
ment involved in the discussion, but much 
more than that—the future means by which 
peace was to be obtained. He might also 
take that opportunity of answering the re- 
marks of the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate, and perhaps he might be able 
to show him that the subject was of much 
wider character than he seemed to sup- 
pose. The right hon. and learned Lord 
imagined, acting under the instructions of 
the Government, that there were no other 
means by which the preponderance of Rus- 
sia could be possibly checked and con- 
trolled. He (Mr. Disraeli) thought, how- 
over, that it was the duty of the House of 
Commons to enter fully and completely 
into this discussion ; that the first part of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster was the real business before 
them ; and that all the rest was “‘ leather 
and prunella.”” The noble Lord, there- 
fore, must not suppose that they could 
proceed to an early division upon a subject 
on which it appeared to him the discussion 
had only commenced. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock. 
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(the Earl of Ellenborough) had put yester- 
day on the subject of the fittings of the 
Medway, wished to bring before the House, 
in addition to what he had stated yester- 
day, the report of an officer (Captain Con- 
nell) who had been sent from Woolwich to 
Southampton to examine the condition of 
the vessel; that report, dated the 5th of 
May, was as follows— 

“In compliance with your instructions, I yes- 
terday visited the Royal Mail steamship Medway, 
at Southampton. I have to report that she has 
stable room for 220 horses ; the boxes are well and 
securely built, and the ventilation is admirable ; 
115 of the horses are boxed on the lower deck, which 
is nearly seven feet high, and thoroughly venti- 
lated ; the rest are on the spar deck. The main 
deck is entirely set apart for the use of the men, 
and can berth 220. The only place for stowage 
of harness, guns, carriages, &c., is the forehold, 
and there is not more room than necessary to 
hold the harness vats, six guns and carriages, and 
six waggons. If thirty of the horseboxes in the 
fore part of the vessel were taken away there 
would be ample room for all the carriages of the 
battery. I beg most humbly to suggest that an 
officer with a strong party of men should proceed 
down to Southampton with the harness and guns 
the day before the horses are embarked, which 
will enable them to store everything before ship- 
ping the horses.” 


It would appear, as he had stated yester- 
day, that the accident to the Medway was 
only the consequence of a severe storm 
she encountered in the Bay of Biscay, and 
not in any way connected with the boxing 
of the horses. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he thought, from the sketch he had seen, 
that there was some defect in the fittings, 
and suggested that, in all cases, means 
should be taken to secure the boxes from 
sliding from one side of the deck to the 
other. He believed no blame attached to 
the authorities, but he would suggest that 
the noble Lord should himself take the 
trouble to go down to the ports of em- 
barkation to sve that the transport ar- 
rangements were properly made, for it 
frequently happened that the eye of a 
civilian discuvered defects which did not 
occur by scientific gentlemen who had 
charge of the preparations. 

Lorp PANMURE said, that no doubt 
the suggestion of the noble Earl might be 
useful, but he feared, from the pressure of 
other important business, he should not be 
able to act upon it. 


THE TURKISH CONTINGENT. 
THe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
their Lordships would probably recollect 
that on the 3rd of February a Conventiun 
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was agreed to between Her Majesty and 
the Sultan for the employment of a num- 
ber of Turkish troops in the British ser- 
vice, and he thought he was not considered 
premature in asking the noble Lord oppo- 
site, on the 5th of June, what progress 
had been made in the formation of this 
body of troops. If they were to believe 
what they read in the newspapers—and 
certainly what he had read there was con- 
firmed by what he had read in a letter 
from one of the officers engaged in that 
foree —no progress whatever had been 
made, a fortnight ago, in placing any 
number of Turkish troops under the com- 
mand of the officers who had been sent 
out. Those officers were extremely dissa- 
tisfied at the position in which they stood, 
and were remaining at Constantinople with- 
out anything to do, although they were re- 
ceiving no very great consolation from the 
pay of a rank superior to that which they 
had previousiy held. There could be no 
fault, so far as he could see, on the part of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Panmure), 
who had performed his duty in sending 
out officers; but the fault, if fault there 
was, was either with the diplomatic au- 
thorities, who have not urged the Turkish 
Government, as they ought to have done, 
to place troops at the disposal of the 
officers who had been sent out, or it might 
have rested with our enlightened ally the 
Sultan, who might not have seen the pre- 
sent and future advantage which might 
result to Turkey from the establishment of 
such a corps. He had always taken the 
greatest interest in this subject, believing 
it to be one of the utmost possible im- 
portance, not only to the present but to the 
future advantage of Turkey; and it would 
be satisfactory to him if the noble Lord 
would give their Lordships an assurance 
that matters were in train for the forma- 
tion of this force, and that, although no 
great progress had been reported, some 
hope existed that, at no distant period, the 
officers who had been sent out would find 
men to command. 

Lorp PANMURE said, he could assure 
the noble Earl that he very much regretted 
the delay which had taken place in the 
formation of the Turkish contingent, a 
corps which he agreed with the noble 
Ear! would confer immense benefits upon 
Turkey. It is true, as stated by the noble 
Earl, that the convention was entered into 
on the 3rd of February—the ratifications 
were exchanged on the 12th of March— 
and by the lith of April Her Majesty’s 
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Government had fulfilled their part of the 
engagement, for on that day General 
Vivian, the officer selected to command 
the contingent, arrived at Constantinople 
with, though not a complete, at all events 
a sufficient staff of officers to undertake the 
command of a considerable body of men. 
He found, on his arrival, that no men were 
forthcoming for him to command ; but the 
reason of that was not to be discovered 
either in the disposition of the Turkish 
Government to find troops or in the neglect 
of the diplomatic authorities to make pro- 
per representations to the Sultan on the 
subject. It arose very much from the fact 
that many of the Turkish troops concen- 
trated at Constantinople, and from whom 
it was anticipated that the contingent 
would be drawn, had been suddenly called 
by Omar Pacha to the seat of war, and 
that there was not a sufficient number left 
to place under the direction of the Bri- 
tish officers. The Turkish Government at 
once offered to detach from the army under 
Omar Pacha a body of troops to form the 
contingent at Constantinople; but Her 
Majesty’s Government very properly re- 
plied that it would not be advisable to 
weaken the force immediately at the seat 
of war by withdrawing from Omar Pacha 
any of his seasoned troops. It was then 
proposed, and the proposal was now in 
course of being carried out, that troops to 
form the contingent should be withdrawn 
from the army on the Danube. Omar 
Pacha himself suggested that arrange- 
ment, and promised to give it his support ; 
and as soon as they could command trans- 
ports either to bring the troops from Varna 
to Constantinople, or, if it were thought 
more advisable, to remove General Vivian 
and his staff to Varna, there to form a 
portion—for it would be only a portion—of 
the contingent, there would be no longer 
any delay in proceeding with the formation 
of at least half the number of men which 
the Sultan had agreed to supply. With 
regard to the other moiety, it had not 
been determined what proportion of them 
should consist of seasoned troops, and 
what proportion—he hoped a small one— 
of men raised for the first time; but he 
could assure their Lordships that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were as anxious as 
they possibly could be to complete the 
force, which they believed would prove a 
great future advantage to the Sultan, and 
likewise of immense present benefit to the 
allies themselves, not only at the seat of 
war, but at various other points where it 
Lord Panmure 
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might be necessary to place disciplined 
troops, either to form a barrier against 
the enemy or to garrison important for- 
tresses. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that if it were determined to send half 
of the officers to Varna, there to form and 
discipline a moiety of the contingent, he 
would venture humbly to suggest that the 
other half should be sent to Erzeroum, 
there to form and discipline the remainder 
of the force. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that both officers and men should 
be placed where they were most want- 
ed. He believed, from communications 
he had had with many officers, that they 
would, in raising a force to be formed 
under British discipline, much rather begin 
with raw recruits than to take Turkish 
troops, who would have to unlearn a great 
deal before they could learn anything from 
their new commanders. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
could not allow the conversation to drop 
without expressing the hope that the Sul- 
tan might derive great benefit from the in- 
struction of his troops by English officers, 
and he was therefore ready to support any 
plan for assisting the Sultan in improving 
the discipline of his forces and in affording 
them instruction in the art of war; but if 
the Turkish contingent were to be consi- 
dered as a mere increase of the mercenary 
force in the pay of England, and if it were 
intended that England should go on raising 
mercenary forces from time to time for the 
purposes either of attack or defence, he 
could only say that anything more degrad- 
ing to the character of the country, or 
tending more to the ultimate ruin of its 
power and influence, could not possibly be 
conceived. If England, with the vast and 
rapidly increasing population which it now 
possessed, was unable to fight its own 
battles with its own men, he could not look 
forward to the future with anything but a 
feeling of apprehension and dismay ; and 
he would strongly urge upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the necessity of calling out 
the resources of the country at the present 
time, in order that we might not assume, 
in the eyes of foreign nations, the position 
of a second-rate Power as compared with 
our great ally, France. He should like to 
see an increase of the army vigorously set 
about by means of large bounties ; or, if 
that were insufficient to secure the requi- 
site foree, by means of a resort to those 
devices which were perfectly constitutional. 
Iu the last war, with a much smaller popu- 
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lation than it now had, England stood inthe | Swiss, or none more faithful to those 
osition of a first-rate military Power, and whom they served, and it would be impos- 
he saw no reason why she should allow her- | sible for any person to stand up and de- 
self to be degraded from that position now. | clare—he was sure the noble Earl, who 
He was one of those who believed that we had met those foreigners to whom he was 
were only just at the commencement of a supposed to allude offensively as enemies, 
great and protracted war, and any mea- | and who knew their valour, would be the 
sures that might encourage the idea that | very last to do so—that it would be a de- 
we were compelled to employ mercenary | gradation to stand shoulder by shoulder 
forces and to subsidise the troops of other ; with such troops. The same might be said 
countries, would materially affect the posi- | of the Germans and of the troops of other 
tion of England in the eyes of her allies countries with whom we had already fought 
and of the world. as allies; and, therefore, he thought the 
Lorpv PANMURE said, he did not in-| noble Earl had some reason to complain of 
tend to prolong the discussion, but he must the noble Baron opposite, because while 
protest against the observations of the his observations referred to the exertions 
noble Earl with reference to the employ- | made by England herself, as compared with 
ment of foreign troops in the present war. | her efforts during the last war, the noble 
He had been meet in negotiating for the Baron had misrepresented them as meaning 
services of such troops, and he could tell their , something offensive to foreign countries. 
Lordships that he considered it no degra-| Tue Ear, or HARDWICKE said, he 
datiun whatever to England to accept the | was not aware that he had said anything 
assistance of gallant meu, either of Switzer- that could be considered offensive by any 
land or Germany, in a just and honourable foreign country. All he had said was, 
cause. He would further add, that in| that he thought it disgraceful that this 
consequence of reflections such as those country should be forced to subsidise ar- 
which their Lordships had just heard, he mies or hire mercenaries. He was not 
had found the greatest difficulty in in- | aware that Her Majesty’s Government had 
ducing foreigners to enter into our service. done either. All they had done at present 
He had fortunately succeeded in remov- | was to league themselves with allies in the 
ing some of those difficulties, and he did field. He should like to know after the 
trust that no further obstacles would be observations of the noble Baron, whether 








thrown in his way by such observations as 
those of the noble Earl, which were caleu- 
lated to serve no useful purpose, but, on 
the contrary, had a very injurious effect 
abroad, by representing the services of fo- 
reigners as mercenary, and such as Eng- 
land could not employ with honour. 

Tue Ear, or MALMESBURY did not 
think the noble Baron quite understood the 
bearing of the observations of the noble 
Earl beside him. There was nothing in 
the speech of the noble Earl which any 
foreign country could consider as offensive. 
What the noble Earl meant to say was, 
that the amount of military foree now 
raised from the population of England was 
not such as might be expected from so 
great a country, and that it was a degrada- 
tion to us, considering how our population 
had increased since the last war, that we 
should be obliged to the use of foreign 
bayonets. The noble Earl made no re- 
flection whatever upon foreign troops, nor 
did he say more than every Englishman had 
a right to say when he thought his coun- 
try ought to do more than she had done. 
They all knew that there were no braver 
men on the face of the earth than the 





| or not they had subsidised any troops. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he though it 
would have been much better if the noble 
Earl had left the matter as it had been 
explained by his noble Friend the late Fo- 
reign Secretary (the Earl of Malmesbury), 
whose statement must have given satisfac- 
tion to their Lordships, showing, as it did, 
that he differed entirely from what must 
be regarded as the impression produced by 
the observations of the noble Earl who first 
spoke. He was surprised to find that the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Hardwicke) ob- 
jected to what not one single individual 
had ever objected to before, namely, that 
in a war in which Turkish interests were 
primarily and most deeply involved, we 
should give to the Sultan the undoubted 
advantage of our greater skill and larger 
pecuniary means in forming and training 
a force for the defence of his dominions. 
The effect of his remarks, however, had 
been explained away in a most satisfactory 
manner by the late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who had spoken of the services of 
foreign troops in terms which could not 
fail to produce a good impression abroad as 
well as at home. 








Returns. 
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THE VIENNA CONFERENCES—QUESTION. | procured. Some step must be taken to 
Lorp LYNDHURST: May I ask the’! get these returns fully, or the system must 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign Af-| be given up. It was most desirable to get 
fairs whether he has received any intelli- | better information relative to the yearly 
gence of the close of the Vienna Confer- | average of the area of wheat in cultivation, 
ences ; and, if so, whether he is prepared | and he hoped measures would be taken to 
to lay on the table the last proposal made | get at what was wanted. The returns 
to or by Russia ? | would be useful as showing a ecompara- 
Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I this/ tively small quantity of corn brought into 
morning received information from Her | market. 
Majesty’s Minister at Vienna that a con-| Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
ference was yesterday summoned by Count | the subject was one of great importance to 
Buol, and that he then made a proposition | the interests of the country. Though dif- 


to the Russian Plenipotentiaries—I om 


speaking from a short despatch received | 
by telegraph—requested to know whether | 
they might send that proposal to St. Pe- 


ficulties had oecurred in procuring the re- 
turns from some of the counties by means 
of the only machinery they had been able 
to set in motion, yet a great deal of very 





tersburg. Upon the French and English | useful information had been collected, more 
Ministers being consulted, they said they | especially in the West Riding of York- 
had no instructions to agree to such a pro- | | shire, and in Cambridgeshire. All the 

ceeding; and Count Buol then said that | Poor Law inspectors concurred in saying, 
having: fulfilled the engagement undertaken | that it was impossible to obtain more sa- 
by Austria—to endeavour to find the ele-| | tisfactory returns without the passing of a 
ments of accommodation between the con-| compulsory law, many occupiers objecting 
tending parties—and having failed to dis- | to make returns on the ground that if they 
cover such means of accommodation, he | did so, some of their neighbours would re- 
considered there was no further use in| fuse. As to the noble Lord’s suggestion, 
conferences being held; and the confer-| that returns should be obtained from the 
ences were accordingly closed. With re-| seller instead of the purchaser, the same 
spect to the question of the noble and difficulties would oceur under that arrange- 
learned Lord as to whether the proposal ment, in the absence of compulsion. Feel- 
which was made at the conference will be ing the importance of obtaining accurate 
laid before Parliament, I do not think there returns, it was with great satisfaction that 
can be any objection to the production of | he had heard a noble Lord, who had been 
that proposition ; but as I am not yet quite | elected to fill the important office of Presi- 
certain what the proposition is—having | dent of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
received only a short despatch by telegraph | giving the sanction of his name to the ob- 
—I must delay answering the question till) ject, and expressing a wish on the part of 
another occasion. | the agriculturists of this country that such 
Lorp LYNDHURST: It is at least information should be secured. He was 
satisfactory to learn that the conferences inclined to think that the best course he 
have been closed. | could pursue under the circumstances was, 
| to ask their Lordships to appoint a Select 


CORN AVERAGE RETURNS. | Committee to inquire into all the cireum- 


Lorp PORTMAN moved, that there be 
laid before the House, Accounts of the total 
Quantities of each kind of Corn, returned 
by the Corn Inspectors as having been 
sold in the markets of England and Wales 
in the year 1854; and also the Total Quan- 
tities of each kind of Corn and Flour and 
Meal, reduced to quarters of corn which 
had been Imported from abroad into Eng- 
land and Wales in the year 1854. These 
returns were most important. They had 
been obtained from Ireland in an inefficient | 
state—from Scotland very efficiently ; but 
from England in such a restricted and in- | 


stances attending the attempt to obtain 


this information. He thought it impor- 
tant to have brought under the notice of 
their Lordships the successful manner in 
which the object had been carried out in 
Scotland, and the imperfect manner in 
which it had been carried out in England, 
and especially in Ireland, and he also con- 
sidered it desirable to include in the in- 
quiry the present mode of taking the corn 
averages, with the view of ascertaining 
whether some better method could not be 


devised. 
THe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 





complete form as to be comparatively va-| the great point was to ascertain what was 
lueless for the purpose for which they were | likely to be the result of the harvest, so as 
} 
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to enable commercial men to engage, with- 
out such risk as they had hitherto incur- 
red, in the importation of corn from foreign 
countries. He did not see why his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley of Alderley) should 
not take upon himself the responsibility of 
introducing a Bill to carry out the object. 
Such a measure would probably meet with 
very little opposition in either House. He 
perfectly agreed with him as to the de- 
sirability of obtaining accurate returns in 
spite of the inexcusable prejudices which 
induced some persons to oppose the object, 
and their suspicions as to the motives of 
those who wished for them. 

Lorp PANMURE could not help saying | 
that the success which had attended the 
inquiries in Scotland resulted mainly from | 
the fact, that those inquiries were carried | 
on through a body in whom the farmers | 
had confidence ; namely, the Highland So- | 
ciety of Scotland, whereas the inquiries in| 
this country were carried on principally by | 
persons who were not particularly connect- 
ed with agriculture. Not more than a 
dozen farmers in Scotland refused to make | 
returns when first applied to, and in con- 
sequence of representations which were | 
made subsequently that dozen was reduced | 
to one. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, another 
reason which operated, he thought, rather 
powerfully in Scotland was, that in that 
country the farmers all held under leases, 
and therefore the making returns could not 
prejudice their interests. The extreme re- 
luctance of many English farmers to make 
returns was not, in his opinion, considering 
the terms of their tenure, so unreasonable 
as some noble Lords seemed to think. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY observed, 
that as respected the last harvest the re- 
turns were at present so slow as to be of | 
scarcely any practical utility. 

Lorp BERNERS had long been of opi- | 
nion, that it was very desirable that accu- 
rate returns should be obtained of the gross 
produce both of corn and meat. He had 
never apprehended that any evil result 
would arise from the truth being known; 
on the contrary, he had always felt that it 
would be a great advantage to the country 
if information on the subject were gene- 
rally diffused. As regarded the taking the 
averages from the seller instead of the 
buyer, he thought it very desirable that 
such an alteration should be carried into 
effect. 

Motion agreed to. 
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CRIMINAL LAW. 

Lorp BROUGHAM moved an Address 
for Return of the number of Prisoners un- 
tried in gaol, 5th June, 1855, distinguish- 
ing the counties, and distinguishing the 
number of those who had been in gaol for 
twenty-eight days and upwards, and of 
those in gaol for forty-two days and up- 


| wards. The noble and learned Lord said, 


the matter to which this return related was 
the greatest grievance that existed in con- 
nection with the administration of the eri- 
minal law. A return for 1853 showed 
that in that year there were 28,000 com- 
mitments, and that of that number 6,200 
were either acquitted on their trial or dis- 
charged, because there was no prosecu- 
tion. The average period during which 
the not guilty prisoners were confined in 
eight counties containing a large popula- 
tion was six weeks; and as regarded the 
22,000 persons convicted, nearly one half 
of the persons convicted in two counties 
were sentenced to periods of imprisonment 
of less than two months. He trusted his 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack 
would not delay bringing forward the Bill 
which he had promised with the view of 
providing a remedy for the state of things 
of which he complained. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, there 
was no objection to the returns for which his 
noble and learned Friend had now moved. 
As regarded the Bill to which he had re- 
ferred, one object of which would be to in- 
crease the number of sessions from four to 
eight, and to hold three assizes instead of 
two, in the year—he hoped to be able to 
lay it on the table either on Thursday or 
on Friday; and he did not apprehend any 
serious opposition to it in either House. 

LorD BROUGHAM hoped it would be 
found possible to hold four assizes in the 
year. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


——_ 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY—QUESTION: 
CotoneL NORTH said, he had a ques- 
tion to put to the hon. Gentleman the 
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Under Secretary for War, which was one 
of great interest to the officers of ca- 
valry regiments. In paragraphs 68 and 
73 of the Report of the Commission on 
Army Promotions, it was arranged that a 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, who paid 
6,715. for his commission, when he re-. 
tired on full pay, would only receive the | 
pay of a lieutenant-colonel of infantry, who | 
paid but 4,5001. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL, in reply, | 
said, that the reason why cavalry officers | 


Vienna Conferences— 
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aster on board the Medway on her passage 
from Southampton to Gibraltar, by which 
sixty-five horses were so much injured as 
to be obliged to be destroyed ? When that 
vessel left Southampton she was declared 
by competent persons to be in an unsafe 
state from the manner in which she heeled 
over. The vessel arrived at Gibraltar a 
perfect wreck ; and he had been informed 
that she had not been properly inspected 
before she left England. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 


Question. 


going upon the retiring list only received in- | loss of the horses was entirely attributable 
fantry pay was, that the warrant of 1840,; to the very severe weather which the 
which created the establishment of retiring | Medway had met with on her way to 
on full pay, and which strictly followed the | Gibraltar. As to the fittings for the horses, 
recommendations of the Commission of; Captain Connell, who had surveyed her 
that year, established a scale of pay which | before leaving England, thus reported :— 


bao Iv. — —= of pay. , a “TI have to report that she has stable room 
quently, @ cavalry officer who wished to! for 220 horses. The boxes are well and securely 
receive full pay must either accept the | built, and the ventilation is admirable. 115 of 
infantry pay or exchange into an infantry , the horses have boxes on the lower deck, which 





regiment, receiving the difference between 
the regulation price of the two commis- 
sions. 
difference whatever with regard to retiring 
full pay. It simply allowed the officer 
retiring to receive an additional step of 
rank, but no increase of pay. 


| 
LAWS OF PARTNERSHIP AND LIMITED 


LIABILITY—QUESTION, 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he begged to ask 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
to state the reason why the Partnership 
and Limited Liabilities Bills are not ex- 
tended to Scotland, and whether it is the 
purpose of the Government to introduce 
corresponding measures in reference to 
that part of the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, the reason why 
these Bills did not extend to Scotland was, 
that they were based chiefly on the ma- 
chinery of the Joint-Stock Companies 
Registration Act, which was confined to 
England and Ireland. With regard to in- 
troducing a separate measure for Scotland, 
his right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate had the subject under his consi- 
deration, but he was not able to say that 
his right hon. and learned Friend would be 
able to bring in a Bill this Session. 


LOSS OF HORSES IN THE “ MEDWAY ”— 
QUESTION. 

CotoneL KNOX said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether any report had 
been received as to the cause of the dis- 


Colonel North 


The warrant of last year made no_ 


is nearly seven feet high and thoroughly venti- 
| lated. The rest are on the spar deck, The main 
| deck is entirely set apart for the use of the men, 
and can berth 220.” 


: Captain Guest, the Port-Captain at Gibral- 
_tar, thus reported as to the condition of 
| the ship on her reaching Gibraltar :— 


“In going over the ship with the captain I was 
astonished at the little comparative damage done 
to the fittings, considering the gale which was 
described to me, the signs of which were evident 
from the way the paddle-boxes were stove in. 
| The gale appears to have been a very severe one, 
| and the ship to have laboured exceedingly. The 
horses, having become frantic from fear, plunged 
and kicked in a manner that must have been 
frightful, and so that no one could go near them.” 


The loss of the horses, therefore, it ap- 
peared, was caused by the manner in which 
they had cut themselves about in kicking 
against the iron hasps of the boxes in 
which they were stalled. 


VIENNA CONFERENCES—QUESTION. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that, before the 
adjourned debate on the Prosecution of 
the War was continued, he wished to ask 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment a question, naturally following the 
answer which he had elicited from him on 
the previous evening. His present ques- 
tion was, whether the noble Lord was pre- 
pared to lay on the table the papers com- 
pleting what had taken place at Vienna, 
and comprising the particulars of any 
propositions that had been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and been consi- 
dered and rejected by them, subsequently 
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to the date of the papers already before | what is called the Peace party, have been 
the House ? stigmatised as enemies of their country 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, there | and traitors to the cause in which it is en- 
can be no objection to laying on the table | gaged. Why, my impulsive Friend the 
the last communication that we received | Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson), and 
from the Austrian Government, and the | others who followed him, if they had at all 
answer which was returned to it. I may} read the recent history of this country, 
perhaps state that we have received intelli- | would have been ashamed of the charges 
gence to-day that the conference met yes-| they have made, because of their very 
terday, and that after communication being | triteness, and because they have at former 
held between the different Plenipotentiaries | periods been levelled at men of undoubted 
it was finally closed. patriotism who were totally undeserving of 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he | these reproaches. We know, for example, 
begged to inquire whether the papers which | that it was attributed to Burke that he 
the noble Lord proposed to produce would | had caused the American war, and that 
include the proposition alluded to by Count | distinguished man complained feelingly of 
Buol as having been made to the Cabinets | having been denounced as an American. 
of England and France ? We know also that the great Chatham 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I will lay | himself did not escape that imputation ; 
on the table the last communication from | and I need not tell the occupants of the 
Austria, with the answer that was made | Treasury Bench that their illustrious chief 
to it; and the hon. Gentleman will then | in former days, Charles Fox, was ridiculed 
see whether it includes the proposition he} and denounced in every way as having 


refers to. been the hireling tvol of France. In one 
of Gilray’s inimitable caricatures Fox is 
PROSECUTION OF THE WAR— represented as standing on the edge of 


ADJOURNED DEBATE (FOURTH NIGHT).| Dover cliffs, with a lantern in his hand, 

Order read for resuming Adjourned | signalling to the French to come over and 
Debate on Amendment [25th May] to| invade us; and indeed we read in Horner’s 
Amendment [24th May], which was, to! Memoirs, that it was seriously discussed 
leave out from the first word ‘ House,” | whether Fox was not actually in the pay 
in the Original Question, to the word!of France. Therefore I say that hon. 
‘* feels,” in line 5, in order to insert the | Gentlemen who have no facts or imagina- 

| 





words, ‘‘ having seen with regret that the | tion of their own on which to base their 
Conferences of Vienna have not led to a | arguments ought really to be ashamed to 
termination of hostilities,"—(Sir Francis | reproduce absurd and calumnious partisan 
Baring,)—iustead thereof :—And to which | accusations of this kind in such a debate. 
Amendment, an Amendment had been pro- | I claim, Sir, the same standing ground in 
posed on the 25th May, to insert, after the | discussing this question of peace or war 
words ‘‘ regret that,” the words ‘ owing las any other hon. Gentleman. I will deal 
to the refusal of Russia to restrict the! with it as a politician, strictly on the prin- 
atrength of her Navy in the Black Sea:”’ | ciples of policy and expediency, and I am 
—(Mr. Lowe). prepared to assume that wars may be in- 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That these | evitable and necessary, although I do not 
words—namely, ‘ owing to the refusal of | admit that all wars are so. We, therefore, 
Russia to restrict the strength of her Navy | who took exception to the commencement 
in the Black Sea,’ be inserted in the pro-' of this war on grounds of policy, are not 
posed Amendment.”’ to be classed by individual Members of this 

Debate resumed. House with those who are necessarily op- 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I consider that’ posed to all wars whatever. That is but a 
the announcement which the noble Lord | device to represent a section of this House 
at the head of the Government has just! as advocates of notions so Utopian that 
made ought not to prevent this House! they must be entirely shut out of the arena 
from discussing the important subject now | of modern politics, and their arguments be 
before it, for, whatever may be the result systematically denied that fair hearing to 
of the division here, certainly there is no' which all shades of opinion are fairly en- - 
other topic which now so much engrosses | titled, no matter from what quarter they 
public attention out of doors. The mino-'may emanate. I say, that we have all 
rity of Members of this House who wish! one common object in view—we all seek 
to raise this question, and who belong to’ the interest of our country; and the only 
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basis on which this debate should be con-! opposition, and when the Whigs showed 
ducted is that of the honest and just inte- | themselves to be Tories when in office ? 
rests of England. Now, the House of | Does he remember the jeu d’esprit, and I 
Commons is a body which has to deal with | think he and I have laughed over it when 
nothing but the honest interests of Eng- we have been talking over the sudden con- 
land ; and I likewise assert that the honest | versions of right hon. Gentlemen? The poet 
and just interests of this country and of illustrated the matter by a story of an Irish- 
her inhabitants are the just and honest in- | man who went to the West Indies, and 
terests of the whole world. As individuals | before landing heard some of the blacks 
we may act philanthropically to all the | speaking tolerably bad English; where- 
world, and as Christians we may wish well | upon, mistaking them for his own country- 
to all, and only desire to have power in| men, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What! black and 
order to inflict chastisement on the wrong- | curly already ?’’ Now, we have all seen 
doer, and to raise up the down-trodden | metamorphoses upon those benches, how 
wherever they may be placed; but I main- | colours have changed and features become 
tain, that we do not come here to lay taxes | deformed when men came under the in- 
on the people for the purpose of carrying | fluence of the Treasury atmosphere, but I 
out schemes of universal benevolence, or! must say that never to my knowledge 
to enfurce the behests of the Almighty in | have I seen a change in which there has 
every part of the globe. We are a body | been so deep a black and so stiff a curl. 
with limited powers and duties—and we I confess 1 should very much like to make 
must confine ourselves to guarding the just | the right hon. Gentleman read that ad- 
interests of this empire. We ought, there-| mirable speech which he delivered, not 
fore, to cast to the winds all the declama- | merely on the great Pacifico debate, when 
tory balderdash and verbiage that we have | he denounced an intermeddling policy on 
heard from the Treasury bench as to our | the part of the noble Lord at tne head of 
fighting for the liberty and independence | the Government, but also the speech which 
of the entire world. Yor do not seriously he made in Yorkshire at the time of the 
mean to fight for anything of the kind; threatened rupture with France upon the 
and, when you come to examine the grave Syrian question. I wish the right hon. 
political discussions of the Vienna Confer- Gentleman could be forced to read to the 
ences, you find that the statesmen and House the speech he made in the open air 
noble Lords who worked us into this war, to the people of Leeds about going to war 
and whipped and lashed the country into a for the Mahomedan race and forthe main- 
warlike temper by exciting appeals to its tenance of its ascendancy in European 
enthusiasm, have no real intention to satisfy Turkey. I should like to see the right 
the expectations which their own public hon. Gentleman just stand at the table 
declarations have created. I say we are and to hear him read aloud that speech. 
dealing with a question affecting the inte- I will now come to the right hon. Gentle- 
rests of the realm, and one which may be man’s arguments. The right hon. Gentle- 
discussed without any declamatory appeals | man says the question is now whether the 
to passion from any part of the House. I| Government did right in refusing to make 
now wish to refer to the speech of the | peace on the terms proposed by Russia. 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | Now, that, I assert, is not the whole ques- 
Southwark (Sir W. Molesworth). If there tion. The real question which is involved 
be a right hon. or hon. gentleman in this in the debate, and which the House has to 
House whose opinions I have a right to say | decide, is, whether the plan proposed by 
I understand, it is the right hon. Baronet. | the Government was the best and only 
I say most deliberately—and he cannot) one that could be devised, and whether 
contradict me—that never in this world | the difference between the plan submitted 
was there a speech delivered by any hon. | by Russia and that proposed by our Go- 
Gentleman so utterly at variance with all; vernment was such as warranted a recom- 
previous declarations of opinion as that | mencement of the war. What is the dif- 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman last | ference between those propositions? It is 
night. Does the right hon. Gentleman! the Government of this country that we 
remember a jeu d’esprit of the poet Moore, | have to deal with, and shall have to deal 
when dealing in 1833 with the Whig occu-| with in future. They must be held re- 
pants of those (the Treasury) benches | sponsible for the war; they will reap all 
shortly after they had emerged from a | the glory if it be successful, and on them 
long penance in the dreary wilderness of | must rest the responsibility should it be 
Mr. Cobden 
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unhappily unsuccessful. What, then, I| were put out at interest, the yearly return 
ask, is the difference between the propo- | would not be more than sufficient to provide 
sitions of the Government and those of a sufficient furce to watch Russia in time of 
Russia? The difference is this—whether peace? No one supposes for a moment, 
Russia shall keep four ships of the line, that if you had come to terms with Russia, 
four frigates, and a proportional number of you were going at once to reduce your war 
smaller vessels in the Black Sea; or whe- establishment. You would not believe any- 
ther all the navies of the world shall have | thing which Russia promised. You say, 
free access to the Black Sea, and Russia ‘* It is of no use taking the guarantee of 
be left, like any other country, to have as Russia, we must insist on her diminishing 
many ships as she pleases. I will not go the number of her ships in the Black Sea ¢” 
over the ground already so ably traversed And if she did promise to diminish the 
by my right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson), | number, you would not trust her, and, with 
but upon the question of the limitation of your present views, properly so. But when 
force I would wish to make one remark. | you undertake to maintain the indepen- 
You offer to allow Russia to have four dence of Turkey, you have a task upon 
ships of the line, four frigates, and a pro-| your hands which is not to be performed 
portion of smaller vessels. Now, I have without great expense. It cannot be done 
been told by a nautical man, fully compe- | without great armaments constantly on the 
tent to give an opinion upon such a sub-| watch over Turkey. You have bound your- 
ject, that if Russia had accepted your self to the task of maintaining a tottering 
terms, had burnt or sunk all her old 74’s empire which cannot support itself, and 
and green timber-built ships, and had sent such a task cannot be accomplished with- 
to the United States for four line-of-battle out a vast expenditure. You likewise ask 
ships of the largest size, fitted with screws, for securities. Now, I ask the noble Lord 
mounting 130 guns of the largest calibre, the Member for the City of London to 
and for four frigates of that elastic charac- hear what the great model of the Whigs 
ter which the Americans give to their in opposition said upon that subject. Mr. 
frigates, carrying some 70 or 80 guns of Fox, when the Tories of his day were 
the heaviest calibre, and all those vessels urging, as the noble Lord is now urging 
were fitted with screws, she would then against Russia, that we must have secu- 
have possessed a far better and much rity against future aggressions of France, 
more powerful navy than ever she had , said— 

before in the Black Sea. Such a navy) « Security ! You have security ; the only secu- 
would have been more than a match for rity that you can ever expect to get. It is the 
double the number of ships such as Russia | present interest of France to make peace. She 
now has in that sea. If that be the case, will keep it if it be her interest. Such is the 
what injury will you inflict upon Russia— ee one on es bus your 
what diminution of naval power will you apelin ig 

enforee—what great reduction of force are That rule still holds good, and will hold 
you going to demand for the protection | good so long as the world lasts in its pre- 
of Turkey ? I know I may be told, ‘Then | sent character. I maintain that, what- 
why did not Russia accede to those terms?’’ ever parties there be in this House, whe- 
Russia resisted that plan as a point of ther for peace or war, if the majority of 
honour, and not as a question of force; | this House acknowledges as a duty or a 
she rejected it on principle. The right matter of interest or policy to maintain 
hgn. Gentleman says, “* If you allow Rus- | Turkey against the encroachments of Rus- 
sia to have free action in the Black Sea, | sia, they can never expect to have a small 
and you are to have free access yourself, | peace establishment ; and I will say ho- 
then you will be obliged to keep up a large nestly, if we recognise as part of our policy 
navy and a large peace establishment al- ‘the sending of armed bodies of land forces 
ways to watch Russia.” But suppose to the Continent into the midst of great 
Russia had signed her name to a piece of | standing armies, and into countries where 
parchment, would you have such implicit | the conscription prevails, I should be a 
faith in her as to reduce your forces to a| hypocrite if I ever said we could expect to 
peace establishment! I would ask the| continue what has been the maxim of this 
right hon. Gentleman, who in his inflam-|country—the maintenance of a moderate 
matory harangue last night told us we were | peace establishment. If that is to be our 
to have a six years’ war, whether if the | recognised policy, we must keep up a large 
large sums expended in a six years’ war | standing army, and place ourselves to some 
222 
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extent on a par with Austria, France, and 
Russia; and if we attempt to interfere in 
continental politics without such prepara- 
tions, then I say the country is only pre- 
paring a most ignominious and ridiculous 
exposure of weakness. 
Gentleman, who has been equalled by no 
one in his vituperation of the Emperor of 
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‘foreigners such as above described, nor”—and 


Russia and the Russian Government, aware, | 


as a Cabinet Minister, that the Government 


has made this country a party to a binding | : I 
trate , | of revolution when he breathes the air of 


engagement with Russia, to a treaty bind- 
ing ourselves, in conjunction with Russia, 
to interfere in the affairs of Wallachia and 
Moldavia ? You, who said last night Russia 
was without shame, and attributed to her 
every vile principle, I ask, as a Member 
of the Cabinet, are you aware that a treaty 
has already been signed and concluded so 
far as can be at present, in which this 
country binds itself, in conjunction with 
Russia, Austria, France, and Turkey, to 


this is the gist of the article—* to allow the local 
inhabitants to meddle with matters dangerous to 
the tranquillity of their own country or of neigh- 
bouring States,” 


Is the right hon. | And the name of ‘ John Russell’’ is put 


at the foot of this protocol, the object of 
which is to prevent the inhabitants from 
interfering in matters which may be dan- 
gerous to the tranquillity of their own 
country. Mark the child and champion 


Vienna. [Mr. Layarp: Ilear, hear.] My 
hon. Friend (the Member for Aylesbury) 
cheers these sentiments; he cheers my 
denunciations of these arrangements, but 
has my hon. Friend pursued that bold, 
consistent, and manly course upon this 
question, which I think, with his declared 


‘opinions, he ought to have taken? It is 
'well known that the sympathies of my 


be the guardian of Wallachia and Molda- | 


via; to act with Russia in interfering by 
force of arms, and, in fact, forming a tri- 
bunal which virtually will constitute the 
government of Wallachia and Moldavia ? 
I repeat, that by the first protocol, you 
have bound yourself, in partnership with 
Russia, to be virtually the governors of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. I will show you 
what engagements you entered into with 
that Government which it suits you for the 
moment to denounce, because within forty- 
eight hours the newspapers had brought 
you the news of some imaginary triumph, 
but which you would slaver with your 
praise to-morrow if it suited your purpose. 


The 7th Article of the 1st Protocol says— | 


“ In the event of the internal tranquillity of the 
said Prineipalities being compromised, no armed 
intervention shall take place in their territories, 
without being or becoming the subject of agree- 
ment between the high contracting parties. 

“The Courts engage not to afford protection in 

the Principalities to foreigners whose proceedings 
might be prejudicial either to the tranquillity of 
those countries or to the interests of neighbour- 
ing States. Disapproving such proceedings, they 
engage reciprocally to take into serious considera- 
tion the representations which may be made on 
this subject by the Powers, or even by the local 
authorities,” 
So that if the Governor of Bucharest 
makes a report of some local émeute, you 
are bound, in conjunction with Russia, to 
interfere. But what is the conclusion of 
the protocol ? I blushed when I read it, 
and I believe there are other hon. Gentle- 
men who share my feelings. 

“* On its side the Sublime Porte will enjoin on 
the Principalities not to tolerate in their territory 
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hon. Friend were in favour of this war, 
because he believed it would be advantage- 
ous to the independence or the good go- 
vernment of such States as Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Servia. But has my hon. 
Friend so little sagacity as not to see that 
all this waste of blood and treasure has 
had very different objects? And why has 
my hon. Friend, seeing what is the ten- 
dency of the war—seeing, from these pro- 
tocols, what is to be its conclusion—not 
denounced it, since he has declared that a 
war with such objects as the Government 
have in view would be a wicked war? Be- 
fore the outbreak of the war I was applied 
to by some illustrious men and requested 
not to oppose it, because, as I was hope- 
fully told, it was likely to tend to the 
emancipation of the down-trodden commu- 
nities on the Continent. I gave my opinion 
upon the subject in writing more than 
eightcen months ago, and I would not now 
change a word of it. I warned those dis- 
tinguished persons that if they expected 
that a war originating in diplomacy as this 
war has originated, carried on by enormous 
regular armies as this war has been carried 
on, and having a direction and a purpose 
given to it by the men who are now at the 


| head of our Government and of the eonti- 


nental Governments, could by any possi- 
bility satisfy their aspirations they would 
deceive themselves. I said my only fear 
was that the war would have just the op- 
posite result; that it would strengthen the 
despotisms they wished to check, and de- 
press still lower the communities they 
wished to serve. That is the tendency, 
that is the inevitable destiny of this war. 
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But to revert to my right hon. Friend (Sir 
W. Molesworth) and his charges against 
Russia and the Russian Government. I 
am not here to defend the Russian Govern- 
ment; no one can be more opposed than I 
am to the policy of Russian despotism, but 
I must say I think it is unjustifiable, I had 
almost said scandalous, for a Member of a 
Cabinet which has been a party to these 
confidential and, as I think, most unworthy 
engagements, in conjunction with the Rus- 
sian Government, to get up in this House 
and speak of the Russian Government and 
people as my right hon. Friend spoke of 
them last night. But this game of see- 
saw in argument has not been confined to 
him alone; it has been the characteristic 
of every Member of the Government. 
There has been a constant change of tone 
and argument to suit the momentary im- 
pulses of passion out of doors, and of the 
press. At times, so obvious is the effect 
produced by a few leading articles that I 
could almost imagine, if I were living in 
another country where constitutional go- 
vernment was carried on with less decorum 
than in this country, that some secrets had 
oozed out from some Member of the Cabi- 
net or from the wife of some Member of 
the Cabinet to the editor of a newspaper, 
to the effect that there were disagreements 
in the Cabinet, that there was a peace 
party and a war party, that the war party 
was less numerous but more active than 
the peace party, and that the peace party 
required sometimes to be whipped into ca- 
pitulation; and I could imagine the news- 
paper then dealing out a few blows in the 
shape of leading articles, from day to day, 
until the peace party had changed its tone 
and given way to the war party. So com- 
plete a change of language have we seen 
that I can almost imagine the case to have 
happened even here which I have supposed 
possible in another country. What has 
been the language of the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord John Russell) ? 
At the conferences he was as amiable, 
polite, and agreeable as it is his natural 
wont to be to those with whom he asso- 
ciates in private. But immediately upon 
his return to England and to the House of 
Commons he falls back into his old strain, 
just as if he had never been to Vienna, 
and talks of Russia having established 
great fortifications upon the German fron- 
tier and in the Baltic, and of the system 
of corruption, intimidation, and intrigue 
carried on by her in the German Courts. 
IIave the noble Lord’s logical faculties 
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been so impaired at Vienna that he does 
not see that the obvious reply to him is, 
which of the Four Points was to rectify 
these evils—which of them was to put a 
stop to the erection of fortifications in the 
Baltic, or to prevent Russia from interfer- 
ing with the German Courts? There is 
surely no guarantee against the rebuilding 
of Bomarsund or for the security of the 
Cireassians. The independence, freedom, 
and civilisation of the world seem to be 
entirely forgotten by the noble Lord when 
he goes to Vienna, for he then drops down 
to the sole miserable expedient of limiting 
the Russian fleet. If we go into another 
place, what is the language held by Lord 
Clarendon? I felt great astonishment at 
the speech that noble Lord made the other 
night; I suppose it was calculated to at- 
tain some object for the moment, but I 
doubt whether it will attain any permanent 
object which will be satisfactory to the 
noble Lord. He talks in the same strain, 
and denounces Russia as if he had never 
been a party to these arrangements with 
regard to Wallachia and Moldavia. Some 
of the noble Lord’s observations with re- 
spect to the strength of Sebastopol were, 
I think, disingenuous, for he asked, why 
should the Russians have such an immense 
collection of materials if it was not in- 
tended for some great aggression? But 
the noble Lord could not be ignorant that 
the great strength of Sebastopol has been 
created since our army appeared befovre it, 
and that ammunition and provisions have 
been arriving in convoys of from 500 
to, as Lord Raglan has himself stated, 
2,000 carts at atime. To talk in such a 
strain so immediately after the conferences 
was not worthy of the audience the noble 
Lord addressed, and hardly complimentary 
to the English public. The noble Lord 
the Member for London also alluded to 
Germany in a way which will hardly be 
looked upon in that country as a proof of 
his good sense or wisdom. He talked of 
the corruption of the German Courts, and 
of the manner in which they were inter- 
fered with and controlled by the Russian 
Government; but, from what we are in- 
formed by the newspapers is going on 
in Germany, I faney we are much mis- 
taken as to the tendency of publie opinion 
if we suppose there is any difference of 
views between the people and the Go- 
vernments of Germany with regard to the 
war. I am told, and I have taken some 
pains to inquire—it is our duty to take 
pains in such a matter—that there is no 
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party in Germany which wants to join in 
this war. There may be many who are 
well-wishers to our cause, and others whose 
sympathies are with Russia, but I am in- 
formed, and I believe correctly, that there 
is no party in Germany who wishes to 
break the peace and enter into hostilities 
with Russia in the present quarrel. And 
if you reflect for a moment upon the past 
history of Germany in relation to France 
and Russia, you will see reason why in 
their traditions there should be no feelings 
of dread and hostility to Russia, The 
past recollections of Germany are indeed 
favourable rather than otherwise to Russia, 
and hostile to France. It may be thought 
the wrong moment to say it, but I hold 
that upon this question and upon all other 
questions we should speak in this House 
without reserve, as if our debates were not 
published ; and I say it is very well known 
that the feeling in Prussia and the north 
of Germany is one of dread of France. 
This feeling may have arisen in part from 
the long sufferings and dreadful sacrifices 
made by the people of Prussia and North- 
ern Germany in the great revolutionary 
war with France, but it also arises in part 
from the circumstance that France is con- 
tiguous to the Rhenish provinces of Prus- 
sia, and it has been thought that she has 
rather envious feelings towards them. But, 
from whatever cause, there is in every 
cottage of Prussia a recollection rather 
favourable to Russia than hostile, as com- 
pared to France. There is, indeed, hang- 
ing in almost every cottage in Prussia 
some memorial of the atrocities and suf- 
ferings caused by the French in the last 
war, while the traditions with regard to 
Russia are, that she helped to emancipate 
them from the rule of Napoleon. This 
may show why Germany is not so anxious 
to enter into hostilities with Russia. There 
is another reason. You forget that in 
this war you have never committed your- 
self to any principle which shall be a per- 
manent safeguard to Germany against 
Russia. You have invited Germany to 
enter into war with Russia, her next-door 
neighbour, and a powerful neighbour, for 
your purposes, but you have given Ger- 
many no security that Russia, at the close 
of the war, will not retaliate upon that 
Power. And now it may be said, since the 
result of the conferences is known, that 
you have gone to Vienna, and, after talk- 
ng so boldly about fighting the battle of 
Germany, of Europe, and of the whole 
civilised world, you have dropped your 
Mr. Cobden 
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pretensions, and do not say a word about 
giving security to any part of the continent 
of Europe. I was talking the other day 
to a gentleman in this country, a Prussian, 
who has more right to speak in the name 
of his countrymen than any man here. He 
said, ‘‘ I confess 1 think you Englishmen 
are unreasonable and a little arrogant. 
You expect us to go to war with Russia— 
we, a nation of 16,000,000 or 17,000,000, 
against a nation of 60,000,000. But you 
do not take into account that when you 
are tired of the war you can withdraw and 
occupy an impregnable position, while we 
are always at the door of this vast empire ; 
and yet you try to hound us into this war, 
and to force us into it without allowing us 
a voice in the matter. Your conduct is 
that of a man who tries to drive a dog to 
make an attack upon a bull.’’ Well, if we 
look back upon the course we have pur- 
sued, is there not something that warrants 
this opinion? I warn the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London that in 
dealing with Germany he has to do with 
an educated people, every man of whom 
reads his newspaper, and where the middle 
classes are so educated that you may buy 
bread in the Latin language if you do not 
know German. Is it not, then, rather ar- 
rogant and unreasonable when the noble 
Lord in this House denounces the whole 
German people as having been corrupted 
by Russia? I say that if the English 
people had the conscription, as they have in 
Prussia, so that when war was declared 
every man in the country would be liable 
to be called out, and every horse and cart 
might be taken for the purposes of the 
army, we should be more chary how we 
called out for war. Our pot-house politi- 
cians would not then be calling out for war 
with Russia, but we should have a Govern- 
ment who would take a more moderate 
tone than they do, for they would have re- 
quired those sacrifices that bring home the 
miseries of war to the people. I have 
said from the first, and 1 said it long be- 
fore you sent a man from these shores, 
‘‘If you make war upon Russia, vindi- 
cate your rights or avenge your wrongs 
with your own strong arm—the navy ; but 
do not send a man to the continent of 
Europe or Turkey in the capacity of a land 
force. Do not send an army over the backs 
of the whole population of central Europe 
where you have 1,000,000 men with bayo- 
nets in their hands who stand between you 
and the gigantic Power that you are op- 
posed to and affect to dread.” I say that 
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you ought to have occupied the same gound 
that Austria and Prussia took, and if you 
had done so instead of rushing into war— 
driven into it, I admit, by the populace 
and the press—you would been been right, 
for you have it proved now that Austria 
and Germany would have averted those 
evils that you dread, for Austria and Prus- 
sia would have made it a casus belli if 
Russia had crossed the Balkan. And why, 
I want to know, were you not content to 
remain in England, in your island home, 
your inaccessible fortress, sending your 
fleet into the Black Sea, if you choose, 
and telling Austria and Germany, ‘* Here 
is a great danger; here is a mighty 
Power that threatens to engulf this fair 
Europe; if you take your part for its 
protection our fleets shall help you, and 
we will take care that no harm shall come 
to Turkey by sea, but not a soldier shall 
move from England until you put yourself 
in motion for the defence of Turkey ?”’ 
Why, Sir, will any one now say that this 
would not have been a wise policy? But 
then it is said that if we had done this the 
Russians would have been in Constantino- 
ple. No they would not, for this is my 
whole argument—and I am coming to it— 
that Austria and Southern Germany have 
more interest in keeping the Russians from 
Constantinople than we have. I have heard 
and read in Hansard that every leading 
statesman in this or the other House of 
Parliament within the last eighteen months 
has declared that Austria and Germany 
are more interested in this question than 
we are. It has been stated by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viseount 
Palmerston). It has been asserted by the 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
J. Russell). It has been stated by Lord 
Clarendon. It has been asserted by Earl 
Derby. It has been alleged by Lord Lynd- 
hurst. In fact, there is not a leading mind 
in either House of Parliament who has 
not told us that Austria and Germany 
have a greater interest in this war than we 
have. Well, then, in the name of common 
sense, why did not we, who were infinitely 
safer from this alleged great danger, wait 
until those, who had a greater interest than 
we had, chose to move with us? Why 
should we go from our position of security, 
if these pusillanimous empires would not 
stepin? I know it has been said that we 
are fighting the battle of civilisation. Yes, 
we are fighting the battle of civilisation 
with 30,000 or 40,000 men; and I believe 
we have never had more than 30,000 men 
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in the Crimea at any one time. I see it 
stated by The Times’ correspondent, who 
restates what he has before asserted, that 
we have lost half our army because we 
had not sufficient men to do duty in the 
trenches. But is that the proper function 
and duty of Englishmen, to fight for Ger- 
many because the Germans are corrupt 
and will not fight for themselves? Give 
me rather the doctrine propounded by 
Prince Gortchakoff at Vienna, and Jet the 
blood of Englishmen be for England and 
the English. Now, I do not say this in 
disparagement of Austria and Germany. 
I maintain, on the contrary, that they 
have taken a more enlightened and calmer 
view of this question than we have. But 
the English people, partly stimulated by 
the noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London—for he has been the great of- 
fender—the English people have clamoured 
for war, and they would not give time for 
those combinations to be formed that would 
have averted the danger, and would have 
enabled us to take common ground with 
Austria and Germany. But now, I say, 
that we know Austria and Germany will 
not act with us, are we to go on pursuing 
the same course ? It most certainly would 
be a curiosity to go through Hansard 
during the last eighteen months, and take 
out the passages in which statesmen have 
expressed the opinion that Austria was 
going to join us. The Government put it 
into the Speech of Her Majesty from the 
Throne, and, as if that was not sufficient, 
they have been repeating it in every speech 
they have made ever since. I cannot even 
except the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham). The right 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone) in his celebrated budget 
speech mentioned it as some compensation 
for the income-tax, and said that while he 
was speaking it was probable that Austria 
had actually joined us. It is impossible 
to read all these-extracts to the House, 
but here is a specimen from the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
delivered no later than December 22, 1854. 
The noble Lord said— 


“Tf, however, Russia should not consent to 
such very moderate terms as it will be our duty 
to propose, ‘ I feel convinced that we 
shall before the opening of the next campaign 
have the alliance of Austria both in offensive and 
defensive operations.”—{ Hansard, exxxvi. 874.] 


Now, I ask, are you going to carry on the 
war upon land? I mean, are you going 
to commit yourselves to take Sebastopol ? 
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Are you about to recommence the war for 
an object which you have repudiated ? be- 
cause, although the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentlemen who sit on the Trea- 
sury benches come here one day and tell 
us one story and another day tell us an- 
other story (I admit we, on this bench, 
have been beguiled by them, but I promise 
them we will behave better and be more 
cautious for the future)—although, I say, 
we allow this to go on, foreign Govern- 
ments are not deceived by such double deal- 
ing, and it is seen by these protocols, which 
are published all over the world, that our 
Government proposed in the late confer- 
ences to withdraw from the Crimea, leay- 
ing Sebastopol a ‘‘ standing menace”’ as 
before. That is the proposal made by our 
own Government. The only difference be- 
tween us and Russia is the infinitesimal 
question of the armed ships, and I agree 
with my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), that, for the 
safety of Turkey, the Russian proposal is 
better than that of the Allies. Now, every- 
body knows that we are recommencing the 
war with the determination—at least, if 
we can gather from the language of the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentlemen 
what they mean—with the determination 
to take Sebastopol. But, I would ask 
those upon whom responsibility for the 
future rests, whether it is worth the blood 
and treasure which we must pour out like 
water in order that we may take Sebasto- 
pol (if we take it at all), if, on the other 
hand, the capture of the place is to be 
accompanied by that policy of the Govern- 
ment which, | think, will prevent as much 
as anything their obtaining any popular 
support on the Continent—namely, that 
under no circumstances will they make 
any change in the existing territorial ar- 
rangements of Europe? If that policy is 
adhered to, there seems to be no other ob- 
ject in taking Sebastopol than knocking 
about the ears of brave mer a certain 
amount of bricks, mortar, and rubbish— 
sacrificing an immense amount of human life 
in order that we may point to those mounds 
and say, ‘‘ We did it;” although Russia 
may, after the peace, borrow the money of 
any banking-house in Londen, and in three 
years build it up again stronger than ever. 
Now, what is the plan, what the object of 
this recommencement of the war? Is it to 
reduce the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea? Let us discard passion and 
bring this question to the test of our own 
homely common sense. Let us take for 
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example some other country. Suppose it 
was proposed to reduce the preponderance 
of the United States of America in the 
Gulf of Mexico; what would be the train 
of reasoning, in the absence of all passion, 
and with the benefits of unclouded intel- 
lects? Should we not naturally say, the 
preponderance of America in the Gulf of 
Mexico springs from her possessing New 
Orleans, the great outlet of the commerce 
of the Southern states, and from her hav- 
ing vast and fertile territories on the banks 
of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the 
Ohio, where many millions of industrious 
men are cultivating the soil and adding to 
the internal wealth of that great empire ? 
and would not the conclusion be, this ia 
a natural preponderance, inherent in the 
very nature of her territory and her occu- 
pation. Now, then, turn your eyes to the 
Black Sea, and you have precisely the 
same causes leading to the same conse- 
quences. Why has Russia preponderance 
in the Black Sea? Because she has fertile 
provinces, which are cultivated and made 
productive, and rich and prosperous ports 
and harbours, where her commerce is car- 
ried on. I was speaking lately to a gen- 
tleman who knows that country well, and 
has the largest commercial relations with 
it of any man in England, and he tells me 
that he does not believe there is any part 
of the United States of America which 
has made such rapid progress in wealth 
and internal production, since the repeal of 
our corn laws, as those southern provinces 
of Russia. It was estimated that Russia 
exported the year before last, from ports 
in the Black Sea, 5,000,000 quarters of 
grain of all kinds, and the calculation has 
been made that if for the next twenty 
years those exports went on increasing as 
they have increased during the last five 
years, Russia would then be exporting from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 quarters of 
grain annually. Believe me, that is the 
source of Russian preponderance. The 
country is developing itself. 1 admit, if 
you please, it is a youthful barbarism, but 
it will doubtless grow into something 
better; and so long as a vast amount of 
preduce is brought into the Black Sea for 
shipment to the rest of the world, so long 
as the territory of Russia borders on that 
sea, with no other neighbour but Turkey— 
a country wholly unproductive and unim- 
proving in comparison—all the Powers on 
earth cannot take away the preponderance 
of Russia, because it is founded in the in- 
herent nature of things. What, I again 
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ask, are we fighting for? It has been! 
whispered that we are fighting because it is | 
more the wish of France that we should 
fight than our own. But are we quite’ 
sure that the war now carrying on is not | 
against the wishes of the French people | 
Gentlemen who have communications with 
France and sources of private information 
tell me they hear that the war, never look- 
ed upon enthusiastically, is regarded with 
more and more dislike by the French 
people. What is the wish of the French 
Government? I know I am about to tread 
on delicate ground ; but I hold it is our 
duty to speak out in the face of such 
mighty events and, as I believe, possible 
calamities impending over this country. I 
come, then, to this point. Is it the wish of 
the French Government that this war 
should be carried on, or is it ours? It is 
industriously whispered that the French 
dynasty has so much at stake that it dare 
not withdraw the army from Sebastopol on 
account of the moral effect it would produce 
on the French people and on the army. 
My hon. Friend (Mr. Bright) and myself 
received a communication of some authen- 
ticity, as we believed, that the French Go- 
vernment had given an intimation to our 
Government that they were willing, if we 
were, to accept an alternative upon the 
terms which are the last published propo- 
sals in the protocols which have been pre- 
sented tous. We all know a meeting of 
what was called the party supporting the 
Government was summoned not long since 
at the noble Lord’s office in Downing- 
street. There and then, after the noble 
Lord had said it was for the purpose of 
private and conidential communication, and 
that the newspaper press were not pre- 
sent, he was asked by the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright) whether what we 
had heard and believed to be true was 
founded upon fact—that intimation had 
come from the French Government to lead 
our Government to understand that terms 
similar to those offered at Vienna by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys would be accepted, and 
that a refusal had been given by our Go- 
vernment. The noble Lord refused to 
answer that inquiry, though he was pressed 
to do so. 1 myself pressed him to answer, 
and, that it may not be supposed I am 
committing any breach of confidence, I 
said if he would answer the question— 
merely say, no—I should treat it confiden- 
tially ; but if he allowed me to go out of 
the room with a confirmed impression of 
that which I had received from very good 
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sources, 1 should make no secret of what 
had passed there. Now, I say this is a 
most serious thing for this country, for this 
reason :—You have now contrived to de- 
tach all Germany from you—that is to say, 
you have no hope of Germany or Austria 
joining you. It is a matter now decided. 
You cannot delude yourselves now with the 
hope that Austria or Germany will take 
part in this contest. But what will be your 
fate if, by and by, it can be proved that 
England has been the cause of recom- 
mencing this war contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the French Government and the 
French people? May it not by possibility 
lead to the very opposite of what we are all 
hoping from this union between the two 
countries? May it not lead to future es- 
trangement? and then see in what a re- 
sponsibility it lands you. If you are more 
than France opposed to coming to terms of 
peace, does it not throw on you the responsi- 
bility of doing something very different from 
what you arenow doing towards carrying on 
the war? Willit not, by and by, be found 
that your force is small and the French 
foree is great? I do not think this is the 
proper time to bring up the whole particu- 
lars, but I marked the observations on two 
particular occasions. The hon. Member 
for Invernesshire (Mr. H. Baillie) stated 
that our forces are 40,000 short of the 
number voted in this House. The noble 
lord (Lord J. Russell) stated last December 
that our forces were then 20,000 short of 
the number voted it this House. The hon. 
Member for Invernesshire stated that our 
militia regiments are reduced to mere 
skeletons, and in Ireland and Scotland 
are almost disbanded, except the officers. 
But if this be true—if it be true that you 
still want 40,000 men to make up the 
number—may it not be found by and by 
that you are urging on this war in blind 
heedlessness, in the same way as every- 
thing has been done by this Government 
from the beginning, and that you have not 
looked three months before you to see 
what may be the consequences of the 
want of that foresight which the Govern- 
ment ought to have shown? I am speak- 
ing of the present moment, when the 
country is under a state of excitement. 
But those who have intelligence, and those 
who have studied the maps of the country, 
may readily understand and see how much 
has been made out of a little ; and that 
there has been much said within the last 
few days which it will be found the results 
do not justify. 1 have said that I set no 
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limits to the power of France and England, 
provided they would put out that power 
and exhibit their strength ; but I am not 
quite sure that you are in a better condi- 
tion in the Crimea now than you were 
before this recent achievement at Kertch. 
1 once asked a Russian merchant what 
were the actual means of supply of food 
derived by Russia, and I did not learn 
that Kertch was at all relied upon for any 
great supply to the army in Sebastopol. I 
was assured that this was the fact ; and if 
so, it may be accepted as a qualification 
of the great excitement that has been 
raised in consequence of our late achieve- 
ments in the Sea of Azoff. A large holder 
of corn, deposited at Kertch, told me that 
the Russian Government had informed him 
that they could not be responsible for the 
safety of his corn. This was five months 
ago. Long before the Conferences at 
Vienna he gave notice of this to his agents 
at Kertch, and also at other ports on the 
cvast of the Sea of Azoff. 1 believe there 
has been a great deal of exaggeration 
about this little expedition to the Sea of 
Azoff; but if there has not been, then 
greater is the disgrace that attaches to 
those who had not executed it sooner. I 
am not sure that this expedition had any 
higher motive than that of a desire to 
do something which should gratify the peo- 
ple of this country: the ery of the people 
always is, ‘‘Do something,” But my 
opinion is that, whenever any individual, 
whether he be a Minister of State, or 
a Commander in Chief, does something, 
merely because he is told by somebody else 
to do it, that that something, in nine cases 
out of ten, is wrong. I am not sure that 
even the expedition to Sebastopol itself had 
any higher motive than that of a wish 
to do something that should gratify the 
wishes of the people. But, at all events, 
1 give it as my opinion that, while your 
expedition in the Sea of Azoff has led to 
the destruction of a vast amount of private 
property, and while it will add no renown 
to your arms, I believe it will have no 
better effect on the result of the war than 

our marauding expedition in the Gulf 
of Finland last year. I believe that the 
great sources of relief to the army in 
Sebastopol are Perekop and Simpheropol. 
Both those places are fortified as well as 
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Sebastopol, and it is through them that | 
supplies of food are obtained for the Rus- | troops in the Crimea. 
sian army. Well, then, about the difficulty 


of transporting food to the Russian army 
across the steppes to the Crimea, I was 
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talking to a merchant of Odessa on that 
subject, and he said that in time of peace 
thousands of carts and waggons, drawn 
by bullocks, were employed for conveying 
articles of commerce over these vast 
steppes to Odessa, Taganrog, and other 
ports on the Sea of Azoff; but that the 
war having suspended all that, the Russian 
Government would now avail itself of those 
same means of transportation for convey- 
ing supplies from Perekop and Simphero- 
pol to Sebastopol. This, has in fact, 
been already done. Now, I ask, is it not 
better for us that we should view these 
things in this light than give ourselves up 
to the effervescence prevailing out of doors ? 
Is it not better to look calmly at these 
things, and consider what it is that Russia 
ean really do, rather than yield up our 
feelings to a momentary, and, it may be a 
doubtful triumph ? But when I said that 
the power of England and of France 
united could hardly be resisted by any 
single power in Europe or the world, I 
did not forget that there was one power, a 
single and a hidden power, by which the 
mightiest armies may be vanquished— 
pestilence and disease. I have read an 
extract from a report of Mr. Spencer, 
giving an account of a tour in the Crimea, 
and of the influence of the climate, which 
had sole reference to the summer season, 
I never heard of any one necessarily suffer- 
ing in the winter season. On the contrary, 
my belief is that, let a man be well fed, 
well clothed, and well sheltered, he may 
live anywhere ; and there is no necessity 
that the constitutions of Englishmen should 
suffer more in winter in the Crimea than 
in England. But that is not the case in 
summer. The best authorities tell you 
that it is hardly possible for an English- 
man in the Crimea, or a foreigner, unless 
he take every possible precaution, to escape 
infection in the summer months of July, 
August, and September. You sin against 
the law of nature if you go out in the sun 
in the day, and you equally sin if you go out 
in the night dews. Such, again, is the effect 
of the climate that if you partake of new 
corn, or of fruit in undue measure, these 
things will bring on intermittent fever. 
Now, these precautions our soldiers disre- 
gard, as they ever have disregarded, and 
therefore is it that I dread the months of 
July, August, and September, for our 
Has all this been 
thought of by the Government? Does it 
not devolve on them to consider these 
Whatever may be the fate of 
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our army in the Crimea this summer, upon | inspiration or the dictation of others. 
them, I say, and upon their shoulders, will | What are we, the Members of this House, 
rest the responsibility. I would not, for | set apart for but to study these high mat- 
all the honour and power which their posts | ters, to devote our thoughts to the consi- 
confer upon them, take upon me that re- deration of questions involving the well 
sponsibility. If they should be fortunate | being of our countrymen, and to promote 
—if pestilence and disease should happily | to the utmost of our capacity the prospe- 
not approach, but a deviation as it were | rity of those whose interests are confided 
in the succession of the climate should | tous? It is true the public out of doors 
take place, then the honour and the glory, | have gone heartily with the Government 
such as it may be, will undoubtedly be in this war, but we all know that the pub- 
shared by them, and any successful enter- | lic have entertained very erroneous notions 
prise of our army will redound to their as to what was the object of the war, and 
repute. But if, on the other hand, your as to what would be its ultimate effect. 
army should be destroyed by pestilence | What was the tone of public opinion when 
and disease, and if there should be a repe- the war broke out? Did it not exhibit 
tition of the disasters of the last winter, the grossest arrogance and ignorance of 
then your power will be at an end; and the enemy we had tocontend with? Did 
be assured that, to effect the destruction | we—did the country—did the press speak 
of your power, there is nothing short of as if we were going 3,000 miles to invade 
physical violence that may not happen an empire of 60,000,000 people? I rest 
to you. Nothing can happen but disgrace | my case entirely upon your infatuation in 
from the miserable pretences advanced in | invading Russia with a land force. If you 
support of this war. When the Govern-| had confined yourselves to naval opera- 
ment was holding out in magniloquent | tions—if you had done that which I believe 
phrases the great objects of the war, well | the House of Commons would have done, 
might the people be deluded; but now if it had acted on its own judgment, in 
they know better the state of things, now | what a different position you now would 
they know that the war wholly depends| have been! There would have been none 
upon so trifling a matter as that of allow- of this discontent ; you would have sent 
ing ingress and egress of foreign ships into , out your ships, the greatest spectacle of a 
and from the Black Sea. It is on such an’ naval armament that ever left your shores; 
infinitesimal point of difference that this | there would have been no misery, no dis- 
war, involving so vast a sacrifice of life and ease, no want of discipline, no disasters 
wealth and human happiness, depends. Is| there. Your ships rode triumphant upon 
there not, then, I would ask, something! every sea, and if they had not come back 
resting upon us as the Ilouse of Commons victorious, owing to the enemy keeping 
in this matter? Have not hon. Gentle-| behind his fortifications, they would at 
men noticed the state to which the argu-| least have presented no spectacle of abject 
ment has been brought? Have they not’ misery and signal distress. It is your 
observed to what the public opinion has attempt to do too much, without knowing 
been brought on this subject out of doors? | what you were about, which has brought 
No man seems to know his friend. No/| this calamity upon you. Muchas I blame 
man seems to have confidence in public’ Lord Raglan for not making a road and 
men. One serious difficulty in carrying for mismanagement in carrying on the 
on this war is the want of an open and! war, yet I contend that if you send an 
frank declaration of opinion on the part army to invade Russia you must prepare 
of public men. But there are other cir-| yourselves for inevitable disaster. You 
cumstances that ought to make us reflect. | may repair that disaster possibly. It may 
I allude not to the possibility of a bad) be so; but when you determine to invade 
harvest, but there are possible contingen-| an empire consisting of 60,000,000 of 
cies which may place this country in a people 3,000 miles off, I say that the 
most perilous condition, and that chiefly! thing was undertaken out of blind obedi- 
arising, as I have said, from the utter | ence to acry out of doors, when the states- 
want of confidence in public men. But| men of this country ought to have exer- 
how has that want of confidence arisen ? | cised a counteracting influence and control. 
My belief is, that it is beeause public men | You sent a land force 3,000 miles away to 
have been wanting in self-respect. It is' subdue your colonists in America. That 
because they have too readily yielded up| force had a population of from 2,500,000 to 
their better judgment to the momentary | 3,000,000 to contend with. It was misera- 
| 
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bly worsted. Mismanagement no doubt ex- 
isted there; but if there had been no mis- 
management, how long, I ask, could that 
war have endured? We know the history of 
the invasion of Russia by NapoleonI. He 
invaded that empire supported by half mil- 
lion of bayonets, and there was at all events 
this much logic and argument in his propo- 
sition, that he said, ‘I will strike at the 
heart of the empire, and will take security 
for peace in the capital of Russia.”” But 
you are not going to the heart of Russia, 
with all Europe at your back, as he had; 
for, with the exception of Spain, he had all 
Europe at his feet and all her legions at 
his side. You all know the result. You 
know the spirit of Russia then. Have you 
any reason to suppose that Russia now, 
with the stimulus of that example before 
her, will show a less stubborn resistance 
to you than she did to Napoleon I.? My 
firm belief is that she will not. My belief 
is that you have entered upon a task the 
most arduous and difficult which this nation 
ever undertook, and that you will have to 
put forth more than twice the energy, 
you will have to send more than twice 
the men, and to spend more than twice 
the money in one year than you have yet 
done, before you will succeed in accom- 
plishing the object you have in view. 
Ought we not then fairly to tell the people 
of this country that? Ought we not to 
subdue them rather than to encourage their 
exaggerations? Suppose you receive un- 
expected accounts of disasters from the 
Crimea, of prostrations from cholera, from 
intermittent fever, or from the plague— 
for who can tell what may happen? Is 
not it wise, instead of cheering the Minis- 
ter when he tells us that the conferences 
are at an end, to endeavour to subdue the 
spirit of the country—I do not say to sub- 
due its spirit in any righteous cause—but 
to let the people know fully and frankly 
what they have before them? I blame the 
Government for having behaved falsely 
and treacherously to the people, and I tell 
them that there will be a day of reckoning 
for them in this matter. What said the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton in one 
of those declamatory harangues with which 
he occasionally favours the House? He 
said, ‘‘ The people of this country are our 
reserve force, and we will equip our army 
from that reserve.”’ I ask him what he is 
now doing with that reserve? The noble 
Lord the Member for London said at the 
end of last year, ‘‘ We shall have 180,000 
or 200,000 Englishmen under arms, and 
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foreign levies to aid them.’’ Where are 
the 180,000 or 200,000 Englishmen? I 
say that there has been the same child’s 
play now, up to the last minute, that there 
has been from the commencement. All 
that I ask of you is that you will deal 
candidly with the public. I have noticed 
in history that if ever the mass of the 
people have become cruel and revengeful 
and unreasoning in their violence to Go- 
vernments, it is invariably because they 
have been betrayed and deceived by them. 
There is nothing by which you will so 
surely risk the loss of public favour, and 
entail a great public calamity when your 
influence has gone, as by attempting to 
conceal from the people of this country the 
whole amount of difficulties and dangers 
which are now impending over you. It is 
in this spirit, and because I will not be 
responsible in the slightest degree for what 
may happen in this matter, that I wish to 
speak out upon this occasion ; and I warn 
the House of Commons that there are no 
institutions of the land which may not be 
endangered from the reaction which may 
result from your over-sanguine confidence 
in what you are undertaking. I have seen 
the spirit out of doors taking sudden and 
strange freaks of revenge under a sense of 
bitter mortification and disappointment ; I 
have seen those who have been the first 
to clamour for war, after the earliest dis- 
asters of the campaign, meeting together 
to denounce—not themselves, or taking 
the slightest discredit upon themselves— 
but to denounce those who are the highest 
in the land as the most responsible ; and 
when I see what has been the tone pursued, 
in the face of what I must believe to be 
superior knowledge—when I see the way 
in which, in high places, the passions of 
the people have been pandered to, and 
momentary triumph sought at the risk of 
great future disaster—I must say that I 
think those who adopt such conduct deserve 
the retribution which I have spoken of. 
There was a meeting recently held in 
Derby which was reported in the London 
papers, and it was one of those meetings 
which were described as the beginning of 
an agitation which was to cover the land. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
was present; and what was the tone of 
that meeting? It was called, mind you, 
by the inhabitants of Derby for the pur- 
pose of instructing their Members, and the 
meeting was held up as one which should 
be imitated throughout the country. It is 
good and wholesome for us, therefore, to 
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hear what was said upon that occasion. I 
find the rev. W. Griffiths speaking there 
after this fashion :— 

‘* For myself I say that whatever measures are 
proposed, if they are meant for the benefit of the 
few and not to promote the interests of the many, 
I would say, down with coronets if they are to 
ruin the nation! I have no objection to coronets, 
ribands, nor to the gewgaws which illumine cer- 
tain illustrious houses—illustrious by courtesy— 
provided they will keep all the pleasure and injury 
of them to themselves ; but if we are to be robbed, 
over-taxed, and have unjust and unequal laws just 
because a few coroneted heads choose to have it 
so, then the time is come when the working men 
of Great Britain must look the aristocracy in the 
face, demand the why and the wherefore, and not 
be content with a shillyshally answer. One word 
more. There will be more money wanted ere 
long—the young Prince will want a wife, and then 
he will want a marriage settlement. I say let 
him get it from his father and mother, who have 
enough to keep them all. You must begin there. 
It is no use cutting off twigs and letting huge 
branches remain, I, for one, think that one pa- 
lace is enough for one Sovereign.” 


A Mr. Parkinson seconded the Resolution, 
saying that— 

“‘It had been proved to the satisfaction of the 
meeting that they were governed by an aristo- 
cratic Government who were incompetent for their 
work ; therefore it was the duty of every man to 
endeavour to destroy the system under which they 
had been so misruled.”’ 


Now, I have been considered not to have 
dealt always very gently with the aristo- 
eracy of this country ; but I should say to 
that rev. Gentleman, from what I have 
noticed of his proceedings, that for what- 
ever disasters may happen in this country, 
there is not one Mémber of the aristocracy, 
out of the Cabinet, whom I should consider 
so responsible as that individual. So far 
as | am concerned, I will never truckle so 
low to the popular spirit of the moment as 
to join in any cry which shall divert the 
mass of the people from what I believe 
should be their first thought and conside- 
ration—namely, how far they themselves 
are responsible for the evils which may 
fall upon the land, and how far they should 
begin at home before they commence to 
find fault with others. The first thing that 
multitudes of men do, when they fall into 
errors, is to seek for victims, and this 
ought to be a warning to those who have 
influence in the land not to stimulate the 
passions which we have lately seen pre- 
vailing in the country, unless they can see 
some tangible and satisfactory result to 
arise from it. That is all my case. If 
the Russians were besieging Portsmouth 
I should not talk about what was to be 
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done, and if I could not work in the field [ 
would do so in the hospital. I should not 
then ask for any one to allay the excitement 
of the people, but I now repeat—and I 
have repeated it again and again — you 
have undertaken a war with an empire of 
60,000,000 of people 3,000 miles away, 
and the people of this country and those 
who guide them do not fully appreciate the 
importance, the magnitude, and the danger 
of this undertaking, and that is why I 
have counselled moderation and caution, 
and why I have made the present long— 
and I am afraid somewhat tedious —appeal 
to the House. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there might be on the 
subject matter of the debate, or whatever 
the result of that debate might be, the 
House would agree in this that they were 
extremely indebted to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester for having provoked 
this discussion. It was true that the right 
hon. Gentleman, startled by the warlike 
echoes which his trumpet of peace had 
awakened, had withdrawn his Motion, giv- 
ing an example in his own person of the 
policy he would recommend to the country. 
But the House was determined that this 
discussion should take place, and it had cer- 
tainly been one of the most important that 
had occurred for a number of years. It had 
explained why our fleet had been useless, 
not only for purposes of defence, but even 
of blockade—why Odessa had not been at- 
tacked, why the Sea of Azoff had not been 
sounded, why Kertch had not been visited, 
why the communications of the garrison of 
Sebastopol with the sources of supplies and 
reinforcements had not been intercepted. 
The real significance of the debate had 
consisted, not in what had been said by 
the extreme peace party, but in this—that 
it had explained the causes of the failure 
of the war more clearly than the evidence 
taken by the Sebastopol Committee. These 
causes were, that they had had up to a 
short time ago, not only a peace party, but 
a Russian party in the Government. The 
policy of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration 
had been shown to have been the result of 
two conflicting forees—those of war and 
peace ; and the consequence had been that 
they had had a little war—a starved war— 
a war to be paid for by the taxes of the year 
—a war feebly and disgracefully conducted 
—a war which nothing but good fortune 
and the extraordinary heroism of our troops 
had prevented being one of the most disas- 
trous wars in which this country had ever 
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engaged in. The cause of the failure was 
this—there had been in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government a set of Gentlemen of, doubt- 
less, high principles and great abilities, 
but who seemed to have proposed to them- 
elves to weigh with the utmost possible 
accuracy the exact amount of men, money, 
and vigour that would be necessary to 
effect the supposed objects of the war, and 
carefully to avoid any excess lest it should 
have the effect of humiliating Russia. 
They appeared to have thought themselves 
charged with the maintenance not only 
of the dignity of this country, but the 
honour of the Czar, and had acted in 
the spirit of compromise and conciliation 
between ourselves and our enemies. This 
policy had been developed in the speech of 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), and had been 
so ably replied to that he (Mr. Collier) 
would not dwell upon it now, but would 
merely observe that, however much the 
House might be disposed to listen to the 
subtleties and nice distinctions drawn by 
the right hon. Gentleman, yet he was go- 
ing rather far when he lectured the people 
of England for not appreciating those re- 
finements and subtleties, and for having 
been anxious for the success of the expe- 
dition which the right hon. Gentleman had 
assisted in sending out. The speech, also, 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) had struck 
him as being one of the most extraordi- 
nary that he had heard for a long time. 
The right hon. Gentleman intimated that 
it might be his painful duty to abandon 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), and 
to transfer his allegiance to the other side, 
because the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London (Lord John Russell) 
had dwelt upon a war of nationalities, and 
because the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) was 
more pacific than those of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Now, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Collier) that if there was one topic that 
the noble Lord the Member for London had 
more carefully avoided than another it was 
the question of a war of nationalities; and 
that, if the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire had any object, it was to make 
the most warlike speech possible, in short, 
to come into power on the warcry. It 
might indeed be that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in reality more intent upon 
storming the Treasury bench than Sebas- 
topol ; nevertheless, his ‘* sentence was for 
open war.”” But whatever might be the 
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surprise and regret occasioned by the con- 
duct and the speeches of those right hon. 
Gentlemen, it was matter of congratulation 
that at length the Russianising element in 
the Cabinet had been removed, and in the 
late performances of the troops and their 
superior condition might be traced the ef- 
fect of a sounder and abler policy at home. 
The noble Lord now at the head of the 
Government had heen acquitted of any 
Russian tendency by the unanimous voice 
of the country calling him to power. He 
had been acquitted of any participation in 
our disasters by the Earl of Derby, who 
had recommended him to Her Majesty as 
an important Member of his Government ; 
and he had been acquitted by the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, who 
had, with great magnanimity, agreed to 
serve under him; and the noble Lord had 
now nothing to do but to pursue the policy 
which he had adopted, and to continue to 
make the straightforward statements which 
this debate had elicited, in order to carry 
the country with him in the prosecution 
of this war. The Manchester school had 
shown themselves, in his (Mr. Collier’s) 
opinion, as men by no means safe to lead 
public opinion; they had instructed the 
country on the great question of our com- 
mercial policy, the country had recog- 
nised them as teachers and received their 
instructions with gratitude, but the coun- 
try felt that these hon. Gentlemen had yet 
much to learn on more important questions; 
they had yet to learn that a significance 
attached to the honour and dignity of the 
country and the prestige of our arms far 
wider than that assigned to them in the 
Manchester dictionary ; and that when the 
country should cease to feel this, when our 
policy should be based on no higher prin- 
ciples than those purely commercial, our 
accumulated wealth would be no longer a 
source of strength, but a temptation to ag- 
gression, and might draw down upon us the 
fate of Carthage or of Tyre. The speech 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) justified the 
observation that a bad cause required a 
sophistical argument—that speech was un- 
worthy of his former days—unworthy of 
the leader of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
The hon. Gentleman now talked of the 
arrogance of England in entering into a 
war with Russia, although but a short 
period since he had spoken of Russia as a 
Power to be crumpled up like a sheet of 
brown paper! In one breath he told the 
House that England was too exacting in 
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attempting to limit the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea, in the next that that very pro- 
position would be beneficial to Russia. But 
if those were errors and fallacies to which 
a passing allusion might be made, the hon. 
Gentleman had committed errors far more 
serious. The tone in which he had spoken 
of our successes had filled him (Mr. Col- 
lier) with extreme regret; for the man- 
ner in which he endeavoured to frighten 
the country, and of necessity to encourage 
Russia, the tone and language which he 
adopted while dwelling on the horrors of 
the war and the sufferings of our troops, 
his assertion that the enthusiasm of the 
country was exaggerated and should be 
damped, were most unpatriotic and highly 
detrimental to the interests of the nation. 
As to the Resolutions before the House, 
it seemed to him that the declaration of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment that the conferences had been 
broken off put an end to their importance 
altogether, although it might be desirable 
that the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University ef Oxford 
(Sir W. Heathcote) should be negatived 
by a decisive majority if brought forward. 
As regarded the other Resolution, the 
House ought to express clearly its sense 
upon this great question of the prosecution 
of the war. His own opinion was, that both 
the House and the country were heartily 
sick of negotiations, which no well-inform- 
ed person ever expected would be attended 
with success, and were of opinion that the 
only course open was to prosecute the war 
with renewed energy, and not to falter 
until we had brought it to a triumphant 
termination. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he felt that 
the question was being discussed after all 
hopes of peace were dissipated ; but, since 
the discussion had arisen there was no 
alternative for him but to declare that he 
should support the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir W. Heathcote). He was aware 
that the view which he took of the ques- 
tion was extremely unpopular, but, ad- 
hering as he did to that view, it became 
his duty to declare his opinion that the 
present war was one fruitful of danger and 
calamity to the country. He thought it 
had become the duty of those who did not 
sympathise with the popular enthusiasm, 
who thought that it might lead to great dan- 
gers, and who did not see any immediate 
or near issue from an arduous war and the 
great calamities it might entail, to express 
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their views and their fears, and tu do what 
they could to moderate that enthusiasm. 
It had been said they were about to aban- 
don the alliance with France. He should 
be the last man to recommend that this 
country should dishonour itself by with- 
drawing in any respect from the spirit or 
the letter of the alliance ; but, without 
entering into the delicate question of the 
feeling of the French Government upon 
the subject, he thought he might argue 
that the House of Commons had a right 
to express the opinion it entertained—not 
advising the Government to withdraw from 
the alliance, but expressing its opinion as 
to the way in which the war should be 
conducted and the terms upon which peace 
should be concluded, in order that if the 
French Government concurred in the wish 
to terminate the war, it might know what 
terms that House thonght consistent with 
the honour of the country. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir 
Bulwer Lytton) had treated the idea of 
peace not only as illusory but dishonour- 
able, and seemed to think that those who 
thought that peace ought to have been 
concluded at Vienna were ready to consent 
to the dishonour of the country. Such 
was not the case; for he could assure the 
hon. Baronet that they were as anxious to 
maintain the honour of England as was 
the hon. Baronet or the most warlike of his 
Friends, and they were no iess disinclined 
than himself to accept conditions in the 
slightest degree derogatory to the honour 
of the British nation. They had been 
told in the course of the debate, and it 
had been assumed by many, that the Four 
Points were totally illusory ; and that even 
if they had been conceded, nothing would 
have been gained by them. He could not 
think so; for, looking to what was the 
feeling of Russia, and that she was of 
nothing more jealous than of any inter- 
ference with her relations with neighbour- 
ing Powers, and Turkey in particular, he 
believed that her concession of the first 
point was a material advantage, and that 
it would in time have produced large ef- 
fects. With respect to the first point, and 
to the second, that referring to the navi- 
gation of the Danube, he regarded them 
as large and ample satisfaction on the part 
of Russia as a treaty could afford to the 
Western Powers. On the main point, 
Russia had conceded the demand for the 
admission of Turkey to the European sys- 
tem and law, and had likewise sanction- 
ed the guarantee of the other Powers, 
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although she herself refused to be one of 
the guaranteeing parties. It, therefore, 
appeared to him that a great step had been 
gained in obtaining the acquiescence of 
Russia to those propositions. With respect 
to the putting an end to the preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea, that was a 
subject he would confess very difficult of 
solution, but it appeared to him that the 
Jast proposal made would have effected the 
object we had in view, as well as the pro- 
posal made by the allies for the limitation 
of Russian vessels—a limitation which 
might be constantly evaded in a variety of 
ways. That stipulation would have proved 
nugatory if it had been accepted, as had 
been admitted by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hertfordshire. He had heard 
hon. Gentlemen talk of carrying on the 
war vigorously, and that we should obtain 
sufficient guarantees. But what were those 
guarantees, how were they to be obtained ? 
Could it be supposed that England and 
France could wrest from Russia any part of 
her territory? He was long a friend of 
the alliance and amicable relations with 
France, but could any one say that contin- 
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made in a way perfectly honourable, and 
which would have conferred a great benefit 
on the world. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. Collier) anticipated 
great successes. He hoped they would be 
obtained, but he thought with the hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
that they should not be doing their duty 
to the public if they did not warn them 
against being led astray by their imagina- 
tion upon the value and the nature of these 
successes. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hertfordshire had laid down a sound 
proposition in saying that, considering the 
position of Austria, we could have hardly 
hoped that she would have given a decisive 
and active support to the Western Powers. 
Some years ago M. Guizot said that there 
were only three of the great Powers of 
Europe who could stand alone—France, 
Russia, and England, and he (Lord 1. Vane) 
believed that these three Powers were quite 
able to stand alone and singly to defend 
themselves against all external assaults. 
But he did not believe the same could be 
said of Austria. Although she had one 
of the largest armies, considering that she 
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gencies might not arise to disturb them? | had to keep numerous forces to maintain 
In such a case, should Russia be inclined | order among her subjects, Austria could 
to take advantage of circumstances, and | never be prepared with any great propor- 
should she feel that she had been humi-| tion of that large army on a single point. 
liated on the present occasion, she would There could be no doubt that the Austrian 
certainly seize the first opportunity of Government was entirely with us in opi- 
emancipating herself from the humiliation | nion ; but, considering the composition of 
which she had been obliged to undergo. | that great empire, its financial position, its 
He, therefore, contended that they could | relations to the rest of Germany, and its 
have no permanent security for that which | near neighbourhood to Russia, it was going 
they laid down as the element of their| rather too far to expect her active co- 
proposition. However, he did believe that | operation, at least in the present position 
one scheme proposed did afford the means | of affairs. Throughout the whole of Ger- 
of coming to some final settlement on the | many there was a large Russian party, for 
subject. He thought, with the right hon. | all those who feared the spread of demo- 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), | cratic opinions, and who had always before 
that the introduction of a great number of their eyes the dread of revolutionary move- 
commercial vessels into the Black Sea and! ments aud the destruction of constituted 
the carrying on of a very large trade with | authorities, looked to Russia as their great 
the Russian ports would of itself have afford- | protector. This was the secret of Russian 
ed a large security, especially in connection | influence. They had had the declaration 





with the right of the Sultan, under treaty, 
to summon from the Mediterranean the 
fleets of England and France, should he 
at any time apprehend danger. 


arch like the present Emperor of Russia, 
who was of a peaceable disposition, into 
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not think it was advisable to drive a mon- ' 


‘of the noble Lord the Member for London 
‘(Lord John Russell) that, in the Confer- 
ences at Vienna, Austria had offered every 
moral assistance to the Western Powers, 
and so far she had conferred a great benefit 
on the cause we had espoused. With re- 
spect to the expedition to the Crimea, he 
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aggressive war. In fact, we had changed 
the character of the war altogether from a 
defensive to an aggressive one. Agreeing 
in much that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for the West Riding, he did not 
think that he was justified in the construc- 
tion he had put on the silence of the noble 
Lord on the Treasury bench at a private 
meeting. With regard to the Motion be- 
fore the House, he (Lord H. Vane) should 
vote against the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe). 
That being the most warlike proposition, 
he wished to give his opinion upon it, and 
to state that he looked with great appre- 
hension at the continuance of the war; 
and he also desired to express his hope 
that the Government would take the first 
available opportunity to contract a peace 
that would be honourable to us, and not of 
too humiliating a character to Russia. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he agreed with the noble lord, who had 
just resumed his seat, in his conclusion, 
but he came to the same conclusion on 
different grounds. He could not agree in 
that part of the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster which asserted 
or implied that the refusal of Russia to 
restrict the number of her ships in the 
Black Sea was the main and distinguishing 
cause of the failure of the negotiations at 
Vienna. No doubt that refusal formed 
one link in the chain of causes which had 
led to the failure of the negotiations, but 
the chief cause of their failure was the 
mistaken foundation on which they were 
carried on; and the fault lay with the 
allied Powers in proposing this particular 
interpretation of the third point, and insist- 
ing upon it as a sine qué non. Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government adopted a plain 
and intelligible line of policy in seeking to 
conclude a peace on the basis of the Four 
Points, although they might not altogether 
agree with that policy. The point and 
gist of the argument of the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) had been attempted to be elud- 
ed by raising the ery that it was full of 
subtleties and nice distinctions. But his 
right hon. Friend—whose courage in ad- 
Vocating unpopular views, which exposed 
him, as a member of the Cabinet that be- 
gan the war, to peculiar suspicions and 
obloquy, all must acknowledge—had con- 
tended that we entered into the war for a 
definite object, viz., the protection of the 
Ottoman Empire, which could not other- 
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continuing the hostilities. The right hon. 
gentleman did not say that in no case 
should their demands anterior to the war 
be subsequently enlarged, but, on the 
contrary, that they were so considerably 
enlarged, in the shape of the Four Points, 
that at first Russia refused to accede to 
them, and the expedition to the Crimea 
was then undertaken. Now, that expe- 
dition might not have been altogether 
compatible with a strictly defensive war, 
but it had certainly had the effect of 
inducing Russia to consent to the terms 
which she would not before entertain. A 
particular solution of the third point hav- 
ing been proposed to Russia, she rejected 
it, offering, however, a counter-solution of 
her own, which, on the other hand, was 
rejected by the allies, who insisted on 
their particular interpretation, and the con- 
ferences were consequently broken off. 
There was no subtlety in the course pur- 
sued by his right hon. friend. All the 
nicety and subtlety really lay with those 
who went along with him up to the accept- 
ance of the Four Points, but turned off 
from him merely because they objected to 
the slightest alteration in an interpreta- 
tion of one of those points which nobody 
defended as a sufficient or satisfactory so- 
lution. The declaration of the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) that he wished the door shut on 
these negotiations, was perfectly consist- 
ent with the pacific policy, although some 
thought it extremely warlike. The right 
hon. gentleman said the negotiations had 
been so spoiled and made such a mess of 
that it was of no use continuing them ; 
that they should be closed, to allow a fresh 
departure to be taken on an entirely new 
basis, and one more likely to lead to a 
satisfactory conclusion. That position was 
quite unassailable. There had been great 
confusion between ends and means in that 
discussion. The ends of the war formed 
the most important consideration. And 

here the sentiments of the right hon. mem- 

ber for Buckinghamshire did not much 

differ from those of Lord Aberdeen’s 

Government at the commencement of the 

war—viz., that its object was not conquest 

or the humiliation or dismemberment of 

Russia, but simply the protection of Tur- 

key. The point upon which his right © 
hon. friend (Mr. Gladstone) differed from 

the right hon. gentleman the Member for 

Buckinghamshire was not as to the end, 
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should be attained. Upon the question 
before the House, he (Sir 8. Northcote) 
should vote against the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
Lowe) as he should also against that of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir W. Heathcote) should that 
Amendment be pressed, which he hoped 
would not be the case. 

Mayor REED said, that he was one of 
those individuals who were in favour of a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and that 
he was rejoiced to see a termination of the 
Vienna Conferences, in which he never 
had had a particle of faith. With regard 
to the language which had been used that 
evening by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden) he was surprised to 
hear him say that he would not pay atten- 
tion to the voice of popular clamour, because 
if there was one Member in that House more 
than another whom he would have supposed 
to defer to the voice of the people, it as- 
suredly was the hon. Member. He (Major 
Reed) believed that the people of this 
country were in favour of the war, as they 
had paid their increased taxes without 
murmur, and would, he doubted not, pay 
more if necessary. He deprecated, how- 
ever, the peace-mongering orations of hon. 
Gentlemen below him, which were caleu- 
lated to give the people an impression that 
Parliament was not unaminous on the sub- 
ject of the war. As to the Amendments 
before the House, he would support the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kidderminster, as he believed 
it would assist in promoting the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. As far as Austria 
was concerned, he believed we could never 
receive any active support from her; but his 
conviction waa, that if we would only unite 
heartily with our ancient foe—France—the 
people of England and France would give 
their cordial support to their respective 
Governments until they had secured a just, 
honourable, and lasting peace. 

Mr. W. EWART said, that he had 
hoped much from diplomacy. But, diplo- 
macy having failed, the obvious and only 
course now was an earnest and resolute 
prosecution of the war. He said this, still 
continuing to be, as he had always been, 
an ardent friend of peace. But he thought 
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the cause of general peace by acting in 
combination with France, and cultivating 
the friendship of the French people. It 
had been asked whether we were about to 
enter into a war of nationalities, or whether 
we were going to continue the war until 
we had conquered Russia? He deprecated 
a war of nationalities—who could see the 
end of it if onee begun? It would become, 
what Mr. Canning had foretold, a “‘ war of 
opinion.’’ If we fanned a local flame, we 
were responsible for a general conflagra- 
tion. But were we sure that, if we evoked 
the ‘‘nationalities,”” the ‘nationalities ”’ 
would answer to our summons? He re- 
quired precise information on this point 
before he would assume the responsibility 
it involved ; and he would adopt the well- 
known question in the dialogue between 
Hotspur and Owen Glendower— 
“T can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
But will they come when thou dost call for 
them ?”’ 

As to our conquering Russia, or taking 
any portion of her dominions, the idea 
never entered into our contemplation ; 
the original object we sought to attain 
by the war was to destroy the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea with- 
out in the least disturbing her legitimate 
dominion, to maintain the independence 
of Turkey, and to secure the liberty of 
Europe. He could not, however, concur 
with the latter part of the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kidder- 
minster (Mr. Lowe); he thought that it 
was not sound policy for the House to 
prescribe to Her Majesty’s Government 
by what means they should carry on the 
war ; but that the House should lay down 
the general principle that the war should 
be vigorously conducted, and should leave 
it to the Executive to determine by what 
measures and details that principle could 
be best accomplished. With regard to 
the general question, he thought that the 
Earl of Aberdeen’s Government was right 
in doing its utmost to avert the war; but 
when that war became inevitable he should 
have liked to have seen it conducted with 
an energy which should end it. He agreed 
with the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies that either you should have a 
Prime Minister who would breathe his re- 
solute spirit into the whole administration, 
or you should have a War Minister who 
would wield the executive power of his de- 
partment with comprehensiveness of mind 
and vigour of character. We want such a 
man as the elder William Pitt or as George 
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Canning. He was not an enemy to ne- 
gotiation ; he would lose no opportunity of 
negotiating while negotiation was possible; 
yet when war became unavoidable, it was 
consistent with the doctrines of peace to 
prosecute the war with such energy as 
should not only shorten, but should end 
it. Far be it from him to oppose at any 
time fair negotiation. It was our first 
duty to be open to reconciliation, and not 
‘to close the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
But if it must be otherwise, he was for 
the most vigorous measures, and he was 
for establishing peace by extinguishing the 
war. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, it was his 
opinion that we had entered upon this 
war, not as one of preservation but 
of aggression, for we had invaded the 
territory of Russia, and destroyed her 
navy or locked it up within her ports. 
The application of steam to our marine had 
given us ten times the naval power of 
Russia, and he thought it was impossible 
we could have any cause to fear the power 
of Russia in the Black Sea, when our 
recent successes had placed, in all proba- 
bility, not only Sebastopol, but the whole 
Crimea in our hands. It was his belief 
that the Government had been somewhat 
too exacting upon the third point, and he 
was of opinion that they were not justified 
in declining to put an end to the war 
simply because the third point was not ab- 
solutely acceded to. He considered, how- 
ever, that it would be too much to eall 
upon the Government to abandon the war; 
but he certainly thought they should be 
required to lay down some clear and definite 
terms upon which they would be prepar- 
ed to treat, in order that our demands 
might not, like a sort of political barometer, 
rise or fall with every loss or gain of a 
battle on either side. The speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for London that 
had been alluded to in the course of these 
discussions apparently conveyed the im- 
pression that a war of nationalities was 
possible, although the noble Lord, no 
doubt, did not intend that it should do so. 
If, at the conelusion of the war, the Crimea 
were to be oecupied by a French army, it 
was impossible to tell at what time that 
occupation would be put an end to. When 
the French first took possession of Algiers 
they declared that they had no intention 
to hold it. There could be no doubt that 
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the prolongation of the war would bring 
inevitable ruin upon Turkey, and he was 
sure that the interests of civilisation would 
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be less advanced by war than by the in- 
struction of barbarous nations in the arts 
of peace. 

Mr. F. SCULLY said, he had heard 
the debate from the commencement, and 
he must say that he thought that a great 
deal of irrelevant matter had been intro- 
duced. He should not have risen at that 
moment but to express his dissent from 
the conclusions at which the hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) had 
arrived. He had used much exaggeration, 
and had unjustly accused the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell) 
of taking a Russian view of certain parts 
of the question. He (Mr. Seuily) saw no 
harm in allowing Russia to join in the 
protectorate of the Principalities, along 
with the Four great Powers. He believed 
that the noble Lord was justified in accept- 
ing the terms of Russia on the first point, 
and in rejecting them on the third. The 
question now before the House was, whe- 
ther the Russian propositions ought to 
have been entertained. Much confusion 
was caused by the variety of parties in 
that House; and the war was waged at 
a disadvantage in consequence. In both 
Houses of Parliament Members were con- 
tinually bringing forward Motions impugn- 
ing the conduct of the Government in the 
management of the war. In this respect 
the Emperor of Russia had a great ad- 
vantage over us; he had no Houses of 
Parliament to consult—nothing but his 
own will. It was true, great mistakes had 
occurred last year in the Crimea, but they 
had been atoned for since ; and we were 
now in a condition to carry on the war with 
vigour and stiecess. That being so, he 
thought it most improper for that House 
to advise the Government as to the steps 
that ought to have been taken consequent 
on the late negotiations. The making of 
wir or peace was the prerogative of the 
Crown, and in the way in which that pre- 
rogative had been exercised he thought 
the Government had shown a wise disere- 
tion. They were not to be blamed for at- 
tempting to negotiate and fight at the 
same time. THe rejoiced to know that the 
Irish people were unanimous on this ques- 
tion ; they were for carrying on the war 
with vigour and energy; and not one Irish 
Member had been found to support the 
‘peace at all price’? doctrines of Mr. 
Cobden and his friends. It was prepos- 
terous to suppose that any durable peace 
could have been patched up on such 
grounds as were proposed by Russia at 
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Vienna. The united power of England 
and France was abundantly sufficient to 
reduce Russia to terms, and he saw no- 
thing discouraging in the attitude of Aus- 
tria. He wished to call the attention of 
the House to the opinion of Napoleon I., 
so often referred to in the course of 
the debate, as to the intention of Russia 
to overrun Europe, and the consequent 
necessity of a cordial union between 
France and England. It had been said 
that Russia never could attack our posses- 
sions in India ; but Napoleon thought it 
quite possible for Russia to march an army 
of 70,000 or 100,000 men into our Indian 
Empire. Inthe opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, the German 
people were in favour of Russia. Now, he 
(Mr. Scully) believed that the reverse was 
the case. Could the German people do as 
they chose, they would join the allies; a 
proof of this was given by the “ Foreign 
Legion,’’ now nearly completed. There 
was no doubt that, if Russia were victori- 
ous in this struggle, she would overrun 
Prussia and Austria as well as Turkey ; 
and the German people were quite alive to 
their position. He by no means believed 
that Austria would not be brought to join 
in active hostilities against Russia ; but it 
was quite natural that she should do it de- 
liberately. It would be to be regretted if 
anything said in that House should have a 
tendency to drive Austria from us. He 
did not believe that the vote of the House 
on the Amendment before it would declare 
the sense of the country as to the necessity 
of carrying on the war with vigour. He 
regretted that the Resolution of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir F. Baring) had been persisted in ; it 
had only been meant as an Amendment on 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), which had been negatived. Upon 
this Amendment, no less than three other 
Amendments had been proposed or given 
notice of ; but he hoped that the House 
would find some means of declaring that 
the war ought to be carried on with vigour 
until a successful issue was gained. Some 
hon. Gentlemen complained that the terms 
had been changed in the progress of the 
war. This we had a perfect right to do ; 
and he did not think that anything less 
than the terms proposed last April ought 
to be accepted. Should the war continue 
another year, he believed the country 
would not be satisfied with those terms ; 
and it might be necessary to insist on in- 
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demnity to Turkey for what she had suf- 
ferred. He must express his belief that the 
statements made by the Gentlemen of the 
peace party had done more to prolong the 
war than anything else. They caused it 
to be believed in Russia that the war was 
unpopular in this country, and that that 
House was divided as to its propriety. He 
had no doubt that the Government were 
doing all in their power to carry on the 
war with vigour; and he could not see the 
necessity of any interference on the part of 
the House. Should they go to a division, he 
should vote for the Motion of the right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) as 
a mere statement of fact. He hoped the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster (Mr. Lowe) would not be press- 
ed; its effect would be to tie up the hands 
of the Government as to future negotia- 
tions. Fair terms might hereafter be 
offered by Russia; and it would be un- 
wise to close the door against them. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding had 
described the Irish and Scotch militia as 
being mere skeletons, and all disbanded 
but the officers. This was by no means 
the case. He should be sorry if the im- 
pression went abroad that the inhabitants 
of Ireland were not as enthusiastic in 
favour of the war as those of England. 
Mr. CROSSLEY said, he had ex- 
pressed his opinion when the war was de- 
clared that the interests of this country 
would be best served by acting solely on 
the defensive, and nothing that had oc- 
curred since had altered his views. In 
Paris, last week, while inspecting the Na- 
poleon relics, he had been led to reflect 
on how much blood and treasure had-been 
wasted in the wars of that period, and 
he feared the same thing was about to 
be repeated. When Russia entered the 
Principalities, we ought to have kept aloof, 
and not mixed up ourselves with the poli- 
tics of Europe. The war being declared, 
he thought the best interests of humanity 
demanded that we should prosecute it with 
vigour. On looking at the Vienna proto- 
cols he came to the conclusion that the 
third proposition of the allies was not cal- 
culated to secure a durable peace. He 
thought so because it was contrary to the 
golden rule of doing to others as we would 
be done by. The allies asked Russia to 
reduce her forces in the Black Sea. Sup- 
pose she had asked us to reduce the number 
of our ships, there was not a man who would 
not fight to the death sooner than consent 
to such a degrading proposal. And we ought 
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not to make a proposition which,we would 
not submit to ourselves, and which was 
humiliating to the Power to whom it was 
made. The noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) said that the motive of Russia’s keep- 
ing up a large fleet in the Black Sea was 
to attack Constantinople. But Russia was 
equally well entitled to impute the same 
motives to us; and surely the antecedents 
of the allies in India, in Africa, in Algiers, 
and in Rome, were such as to justify Rus- 
sia in imputing motives of aggression to 
them. He thought the House and the 
country had a right to know from Her 
Majesty’s Government what were to be 
the terms of peace now. He would sup- 
port the Government in prosecuting the 
war with vigour, if they proposed terms 
which it would be honourable for them to 
offer, and not dishonourable for Russia to 
accept. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he rose 
to support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), 
which he thought ought at once to be adopt- 
ed. It was said that the hon. Member’s pro- 
posal was unconstitutional, because it in- 
terfered with the prerogative of the Crown. 
Now he (Mr. Phillimore) challenged any 
person to dispute what he now said— 
namely, that so far from that proposition 
being an interference with the prerogative 
of the Crown, it involved a right which the 
House of Commons had exercised in the 
brightest periods of its history over and 
over again, and with great advantage to 
the interests of the country. In the war 
which terminated with the Treaty of Utrecht, 
the House of Commons had agreed to an 
Address, drawn up by Lord Somers, which 
declared that no peace could be safe and 
honourable to the allies so long as Spain 
or the West Indies were suffered to remain 
under the power of a Bourbon. Although 
the opinion conveyed in that Address was 
disregarded, the principle involved was 
never once disputed. That Address, how- 
ever, ended by advising the destruction of 
the fortifications of Dunkirk, which was 
carried out. He had listened with much 
regret, but without surprise, to some hon. 
Gentlemen who doubted the justice of the 
war. With regard to England never in- 
terfering by means of standing armies, he 
would remind the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden) that history proved 
we owed our liberties to such interference, 
—as when Queen Elizabeth supported the 
Dutch in their struggle with Philip of 
Spain; and William III. supported the 
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same Power in its struggle with Louis 
XIV. He thought the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) was 
marked by all the skill and dexterity which 
had made him one of the most accomplished 
debaters ; but a speech breathing a more 
pusillanimous spirit, containing views more 
unstatesmanlike, involving more fallacies 
in the cloud of words by which they were 
disguised, and furnishing more materials 
for severe reprobation, had seldom been 
uttered within the walls of Parliament. 
When he heard the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman he was at no loss to ac- 
count for the conduct of the noble Lord 
the Member for London upon a recent 
occasion, or to understand how it came to 
pass that our great operations had shrunk 
into miserable disasters, or how our mise- 
rable disasters had sprung from the bosom 
of victory. No one who listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, could doubt 
for a moment that the Emperor of Russia 
had lost some excellent auxiliaries in some 
of those Members of the Cabinet which had 
been overthrown on the oceasion to which 
he had referred. When hon. Members 
spoke of the war as being one of extermi- 
nation, he would remind them of the wars 
in which we had formerly been engaged. 
He would first of all ask them if there was 
no difference between a war of extermina- 
tion and the reduction of the enemy’s 
power to fair and natural limits. Was the 
war carried on with France a war of exter- 
mination? At the glorious treaty of Paris 
did not France make concessions to us, 
which we accepted? And at the treaty 
of Versailles did we not make concessions 
to France? Was there anything dishonour- 
able or derogatory to the dignity of either 
country by the offer or acceptance of those 
concessions? Was not the honour of Eng- 
land to be considered now as well as the 
honour of Russia? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) desire to con- 
vince the House that the moment he left 
the Cabinet the war had ceased to be a 
righteous war? Whilst a Member of the 
Cabinet he concurs in the declaration of 
war against Russia; but after he retires 
from that Cabinet he pronounces a eulo- 
gium upon the moderation of Russia, the 
most grasping and insatiable power of mo- 
dern history, whose policy was a combina- 
tion of force and fraud, wielded with a sys- 
tematic disregard of justice. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
in his speech that evening cautioned the 
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Government not to rely upon the feelings 
of the people in the carrying on of this 
war. The feelings of the people of this 
country were not the mere ebullition of 
a public sentiment, but the spirit of a great 
nation, which was not to be quenched by 
obstacles or seduced by compromise. The 
people of this country feel that there was 
nothing to be ashamed of or to fear in such 
asentiment. They had granted, and were 
ready to grant, the most ample funds to 
meet the expenses of the war. He trusted 
and believed that what was granted so 
liberally would be applied wisely—that it 
would be applied with a vigour suited to 
the magnitude of the duties the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government was called 
upon to discharge. He believed that un- 
der a wise and vigorous Government the 
resources of England would be enabled to 
earry on the war in which we were engaged 
to a just and glorious termination. Hav- 
ing once drawn the sword, let us not sheathe 
it again but as conquerors, and upon terms 
guaranteeing our own peace as well as 
the tranquillity of Europe. By adopting 
the principle of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster we should 
leave that spirit untouched. By adopting, 
on the contrary, the proposition of that 
party to which he alluded, we should be 
bringing a lasting calamity, not only upon 
England, but upon the whole of the Euro- 
pean family. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: I ean assure 
you, Sir, that I never rose in this House 
with feelings of greater embarrassment or 
of greater pain than those which I expe- 
rience on the present occasion, and, like 
my hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden), I shall appeal to the 
generosity of this House, inasmuch as I 
am well aware that the opinions which I 
am about to express are not in accordance 
with those entertained by a majority of 
the Members of the House, and I shall 
make this appeal with confidence, because, 
being in the minority, I am sure of a dis- 
position on the part of the House to deal 
fairly, if not generously, with me. It 
is painful to undergo taunts such as those 
which both last night and this evening 
have fallen from hon. Members on opposite 
sides of the House, who have accused 
those who are anxious, even in present cir- 
cumstances, to obtain a peace which ap- 
pears to them honourable, as being the 
auxiliaries and the friends of Russia. Now, 
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consolation is, that in similar circumstances 
wiser and better men than I have had to 
undergo the pain of observations of a like 
nature. But I feel that I should not be 
the friend of Russia but the enemy of my 
own country, that I should be a traitor to 
the interests of the people I represent, and 
should be guilty of the basest of all fears— 
the fear of being thought afraid—if I were 
not ready to state my opinion in the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country with re- 
ference to the policy of the continuance of 
the present war. My position is quite 
different from that of the hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on the lower portion of this bench. 
They are of opinion that the late negotia- 
tions should have led to peace, but they 
have also, with great consistency, from the 
very commencement of the war, objected 
to its being waged. I, on the contrary, 
have entertained the opinion that the war 
declared against Russia last year was a just 
and necessary war. I adhere to that opi- 
nion; and the real question now at issue, 
in my humble judgment, is this, have the 
objects for which that war was undertaken 
been attained, or did the Conferences of 
Vienna give fair ground for believing that 
the opportunity of bringing the war to an 
honourable termination had been presented? 
Besides having entertained and expressed 
the opinions to whieh I still adhere, that 
the war originally was a just and necessary 
war, it was my duty in the Government of 
Lord Aberdeen to fill an important post 
connected with the conduct of the war; 
and when the hon. and learned Members 
for Leominster (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) and 
Plymouth (Mr. Collier) have asserted that 
it is now quite plain what were the causes 
which led to failure, while I and those who 
act with me, and who with me left the 
Government of the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton, oceupied a position in the 
administration of affairs, I tell them, in 
reply, that, although it would ill become 
me to speak of my own efforts or my own 
conduct, still this much I ean say, that 
from the first moment when I went to the 
Admiralty I used my best exertions to 
prepare the naval forces of this country 
for any emergency which might arise. My 
efforts were sincerely and constantly di- 
rected to that object long before the com- 
mencement of the war; and during its 
progress I endeavoured to provide ample 
means to meet all the wants of the public 





service, and when I left office I think that 
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cient by my successor. Having made this 
short comment on matters personal to my- 
self, I shall now pass on to the observa- 
tions which I conceive it to be my duty to 
submit for the consideration of the House, 
On a former evening, before the com- 
mencement of the recess, I urged upon 
the Government the propriety of adjourn- 
ing this debate, because I was of opinion 
that a subject of such magnitude and im- 
portance ought not to be hurriedly dis- 
cussed, and it appeared to me impossible 
that in the short remains of one evening 
nearly exhausted in a preceding debate, 
it could meet with sufficient consideration, 
and I therefore pressed the adjournment of 
this great question. During the interval 
a very important change has taken place 
in the state of affairs. The Conferences 
at Vienna were then open; they are now 
closed. It appears that, since the con- 
ference of the 26th of April, a proposition 
has been made by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to the Governments of England and 
France which, in the opinion of Austria, 
ought to have been submitted to the Rus- 
sian envoys, and which afforded a hope, at 
least, of an adjustment of the difference 
not being impossible, and we now hear 
from the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government that England and France 
have rejected that proposition, and that 
the conferences are closed. As matters, 
therefore, now stand, a new point of de- 
parture is before us, and I think that if it 
was important before the recess that time 
should be given for discussion and delibe- 
ration, the circumstances to which I have 
adverted add greatly to the gravity of the 
present conjuncture, and demand not only 
discussion and deliberation, but further ex- 
planation on the part of the advisers of 
Her Majesty. In the first place, I should 
wish to know what was the precise propo- 
sition made by Austria, which England 
has rejected; next, whether, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
Four Points, about which we have heard so 
much, are still to be maintained as the basis 
of any future arrangement with Russia, or 
are now abandoned, so that fresh terms alone 
will be entertained, I cannot conceive a 
question of greater gravity, or one which 
demands, on the part of Government, a more 
frank and speedy explanation, Just ob- 
serve how, in the progress of this debate, 
and with what rapidity, the inclination has 
shown itself of raising the terms which 
are to be demanded from Russia. I do 
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Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) in his place, 
but before the recess a speech was made 
by him, remarkable for its energy, elo- 
quence, and force, worthy of the occasion 
and of the place occupied by that hon. and 
learned Gentleman at the bar of Ireland, 
yet that speech was so impassioned as to 
open to me the view of interminable hos- 
tilities with Russia. For the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said it was no longer 
& question of terms, that Russia was per- 
fidious and a violator of treaties, that she 
was, therefore, not to be held within the 
comity of nations, and that we were now 
really fighting, not for any treaty stipula- 
tions, but for the power, glory, and su- 
premacy of England throughout the world. 
Well, Sir, this appears certainly an alarm- 
ing prospect; it opens the view of endless 
warfare. Again, in the progress of the 
debate, there was an hon. Gentleman, who 
spoke for the first time, with remarkable 
perspicuity and effect, the hon. Member for 
Montrose borough (Mr. Baxter): he declared 
last night that the time had arrived when 
it would not be safe to conclude a peace 
with Russia whilst she held a ship, a port, 
or a fortress within the limits of the Black 
Sea. In this state of the facts, and of 
avowed intentions and opinions, I am real- 
ly at a loss now to understand what is 
the precise definite object for which this 
war is to be carried on. It is a trite ob- 
seryation, yet surely one not improper to 
be made on an occasion of this kind, that 
it is always easy for any minister to in- 
volve this country in a war; but if history 
be philosophy teaching by examples, then 
let me remind you that history and expe- 
rience prove to us that it is very difficult 
to carry on a war with the full and cordial 
support of the people of this country for any 
great length of time. That observation may 
appear at variance with several historical 
facts, but I will illustrate it by one strik- 
ing example. The longest peace, I be- 
lieve, since the great rebellion, was the 
peace which terminated in 1739 under the 
Administration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
He was a most popular, and in peace a 
most successful Minister, and in that year 
he was led most reluctantly to declare war 
against Spain, Nothing ever exeeeded 
the popularity of that war at its com- 
mencement. All classes of society rivalled 
each other in their manifestations of joy 
at its declaration ; the leading Members of 
opposition took a most active part in sup- 
port of the measure, and even a Prince of 
the Blood joined in the procession which 
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took place on the declaration of war. 
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most popular of Ministers, he was left 
without any support in any quarter, and 
was driven from power amidst a storm of 
public disapprobation. After his overthrow 
the country became discontented with the 
whole course of the operations; the war 
dragged its length along for seven or eight 
years amidst the execrations of the peo- 
ple, and the country at length drifted 
by common consent into an ignominious 
peace. Although the Conferences at Aix- 
la-Chapelle were studiously kept open, 
with the view of obtaining some decisive 
success which might influence the nego- 
tiations, fortune did not smile upon our 
arms, and the war closed with a peace 
ignominious beyond any other recorded in 
our history, two hostages being actually 
sent to Paris as security for the particular 


article of the treaty which stipulated the | 
The Earl of | 
Suffolk and Lord Catheart were sent as | 


surrender of Cape Breton. 


hostages, and we have it on the authority 
of the British ambassadcr in Paris, that 
the Pretender openly declared :—*‘ If ever 
the day should return on which I shall 
recover the throne of my ancestors, my 
first desire will be to wipe out the stain 
which this disgraceful peace leaves on my 
country, and to take care that hostages 
shall be sent from Paris to London, as 
they are now sent from London to Paris.” 
Well, Sir, this was the result of the war 
of Sir Robert Walpole. Allusion has been 
made to the American war, and to the last 
and longest war, namely, that with France, 
but it should be remembered that in the 
case of both those wars there were palpable 
and direct British objects deeply involved. 
The American war was a struggle for 
empire, on the result of which the desti- 
nies of no less than thirteen colonies de- 
pended, and the Sovereign of this country 
declared that he never could consent by 
any act of his to forfeit the brightest 
jewels of his Crown. During that war 
we suffered many disasters; we had thou- 
sands of miles of ocean to traverse, and 
we protracted the struggle in vain. The 
war finally ended in disaster, the effects 
of which are still regretted, and by many 
believed to be almost irreparable. But 
it was contended, and justly at the time, 
that honourable terms might at the com- 
mencement have been possible. That, 
however, was a war in which England 
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was fighting for an empire. Then, what 
was the case in regard to the war of the 
French Revolution? That was a struggle 
of another kind; but still its object was 
direct and immediate as touching the 
safety of our native land. [‘No, no!’’] 
I hear an expression of dissent from an 
hon. Member below me, but I must beg to 
state what the cause of that war appears 
to me to have been. In this world of ours 
the pride of empire has proved to be the 
source of great commotion and productive 
of deadly consequences ; but there is an- 
other passion of the human mind which has 
produced equally important consequences, 
I mean the inglorious passion of fear— 
“* Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor.” 
Fear has subdued empires, fear has made 
wars, and it was the fear entertained of 
the dangerous principles that existed at 
the period of the French Revolution which 
involved this country in that long and 
expensive war. What was that fear ? 
Was it a groundless fear? I think that 
fear was rightly entertained, and the 
danger boldly met. There was a regi- 
cide, there was the blood-stained guillo- 
tine, there was the declaration of Jacque- 
rie, there was the declaration of the Social 
Propaganda, there were all the horrors of 
the French Revolution. Those apprehen- 
sions were not ill-founded which led to the 
commencement of the French war. In its 
progress it became an internecine war, and 
afterwards a struggle between the first 
Napoleon and the rest of the. Powers of 
Europe, the question, so far as this country 
was concerned, being whether England 
should be a free and independent nation or 
should become an appanage and mere do- 
main of France? Reference has been made 
to the vast cost of the French war. It 
has been stated, and truly, that no less a 
debt than 500,000,000/. has been incurred 
to maintain the Bourbons on the Throne of 
France, which was rescued from the great 
conqueror Napoleon I. by the glorious sue- 
cesses of our arms, led on by one of the 
greatest generals that the world has known 
for these 1,800 years—a general equal, at 
least, to Cwsar, and only inferior, if infe- 
rior, to Napoleon himself. But, having 
succeeded in establishing the Bourbons on 
the Throne of France at the cost of enor- 
mous sacrifices, after a struggle of twenty 
years’ duration, by the conquest and over- 
throw of Napoleon, 
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Napoleon himself is now on the Throne 
of France; and not only on the throne of 
France, but is our powerful, our cordial, 
and, I must add, our faithful ally. This 
surely suggests some serious considera- 
tions why we should reflect, first of all, 
upon the facility with which war is waged 
in this country, and then proceed to ask 
what is the definite object which you 
have in view in the prosecution of the 
present contest. You perceive that the 
wars to which I have alluded have been 
national and directly affecting British in- 
terests, but the war which we are now 
waging with Russia is one in which our 
interest is remote and contingent—distant 
and not immediate. I have already said 
that I am one of those who are responsi- 
ble for the declaration of this war. I do 
not regret it, but I think it ought to be 
always borne in mind what was the pre- 
cise object of that war at its commence- 
ment. Now, Sir, I must take exception 
to some doctrines which I have heard ad- 
vanced. Iam not one of those who be- 
lieve that during the progress of a war it 
is not perfectly legitimate to vary your 
terms according to the degree of success 
attending your operations; but, while I 
say I think your terms may vary, I am 
strongly of opinion that the object for 
which you embarked in a war should be 
kept steadily in view, and that that object 
should not vary, whatever may be the 
success of your arms. Now, the object 
for which we embarked in this war was the 
maintenance of the independence and the 
integrity of Turkey. That was the avow- 
ed object, and, I contend, the sole object, 
of the war. I consider that the war 
waged for this object was necessary and 
just, and that the reasons for it were two- 
fold. First, there were the covert inten- 
tions of Russia, which were scarcely con- 
cealed from the English Government; and, 
secondly, there was the overt act of the 
invasion of the Principalities. Now, Sir, 
it will become my duty shortly to refer to 
the negotiations which have taken place. 
I will not enter into details as to the settle- 
ment of the first point in reference to the 
Principalities—the immediate object of the 
war; for, though exceptions could be taken 
to that arrangement with reference to cer- 
tain particulars on which the hon. Member 
for the West Riding commented, yet in the 
main the settlement proposed did secure 
the perfect independence of the Principali- 
ties, and, instead of placing them under 
the protectorate of Russia, it placed them 
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under that of the four contracting Euro- 
pean Powers, and it was stipulated that no 
negotiations should take place with refer- 
ence to the Principalities henceforth with- 
out the whole question being laid before 
the four contracting Powers. The second 
point with reference to the navigation of 
the Danube I will not discuss at any 
length, but merely state that in the main 
the propositions of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, the Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiary, were acceded to. It 
was agreed that the navigation should be 
placed under a European Commission, in 
which England was to have a voice, and 
precautions were taken with respect to 
keeping open, not only the course of the 
river, but also its mouth, where impedi- 
ments had arisen. The management of 
this was to be placed under a Local Com- 
mittee, to be created by a European Com- 
mission, which could not be dissolved ex- 
cept by the consent of the four contracting 
Powers. It was erroneously stated on a 
former evening that the question of a naval 
force to be kept at the mouth of the river 
constantly to watch the faithful perform- 
ance of these stipulations was negatived 
by Russia; it was not so, the question was 
only reserved till after the settlement of 
the third point. I think, moreover, Sir, 
I am authorised to state to the House the 
spirit in which the Russian envoy accept- 
ed the Four Points. On the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, immediately after the signature of the 
treaty of Austria, France, and England, 
the Russian envoy, in accepting the terms 
of negotiation as contained in the Four 
Points, distinctly announced that he ac- 
cepted them, renouncing, on the part of 
his Government, the spirit of the religious 
protectorate of Russia over the Christian 
subjects of Turkey, renouncing the politi- 
cal protectorate of the Principalities, con- 
senting to the free navigation of the Da- 
nube, and also consenting to the revision 
of the treaty of 1841. These were the 
declarations made by the Russian envoy 
who accepted these bases, and I consider 
it important that they should be borne 
in mind during this discussion, because I 
think that it will be found, after a careful 
investigation of the negotiations, that the 
Russian envoy did adhere in the main 
throughout these discussions to the con- 
cessions which he made at their com- 
mencement, and that the concessions co- 
ver all the objects sought by the war 
when it was declared. He consented to 
that which was the most important of 
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all the concessions—namely, a limitation|by force of arms. Now, Sir, will the 
of the exclusive religious protectorate | House permit me—because this is a very 
claimed by Russia over the Christian sub- | essential part of the subject—somewhat to 


jects of the Turks, which, in point of fact, 
was the immediate origin of the war. I 
will not go back to the disputed question 
as to what took place with respect to the 
discussions as to the holy places—for it 
was stated by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, who then 
held the seals of the Foreign Department, 
that, in the opinion of England, at the 
commencement of the quarrel, the first 


investigate this point in detail? I will, 
first of all, state the original demands of 
Russia, and I will contrast those demands 
with the concessions she was willing to 
make. But here, before I do so, I must 
state that in my opinion the test by whieh 
you ought to try negotiations of this kind 
was wisely and well laid down by the noble 
Lord the British Plenipotentiary on that 
occasion, when he declared that, in his 








threat of force did not proceed from Rus- | judgment, at the commencement of nego- 
sia but from France, and that Russia | tiations no treaty of peace could be sound 
was in the right and France was in the! or permanent in which the honour of the 
wrong. The Emperor of the French, | adversary was not consulted and duly con- 
with great magnanimity in the spirit of | sidered. The noble Lord then went on to 
peace, which cannot be too highly com- | make another observation, to which I call 
mended, on consideration of the whole| attention, and to which I most cordially 
question and the conduct of his Ambas-|and entirely subscribe. He said, with re- 
sador at Constantinople, receded from the | ference to this question of honour, that 
claims of his Ambassador, whose acts|the defence of Sebastopol, on the one 
he disavowed, and he placed France in | hand, and the attack on the other, had 
the right by so doing, whereas she had | covered the contending armies with equal 
originally been in the wrong. Russia had | glory, and that the military horiour of Rus- 
adistinect and just cause of complaint | sia, France, and England, was safe when 


against Turkey with reference to the 


transaction to which I have alluded; but | 


I think the tone adopted by Prince Men- 
chikoff on his mission to the Porte was 
wholly inconsistent with the respect due 
to an independent Power. This insolence 
—for I can call it by no other term— 
eoupled with the invasion of the Prinei- 
palities, rendered it a paramount — an 
imperative duty on the part of the allies 
of Turkey—England and France—to come 
forward in its defence, and to secure its 
independence, which had been so violated. 
Now, Sir, will the House permit me to 
state what in my opinion is the strongest 
part of the present ease, and which de- 
serves most careful consideration ? I agreed 
with the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
(Sir B. Lytton), when he said it was ne- 
cessary by force of arms, when engaged 
in war, to humble your adversary, and 
more especially necessary in a ease of 
this kind where insolence was followed by 
aggression. But look at the result of 
the last year’s war with Russia, and con- 
trast her claims at the commencement of 
the war with the terms on which she was 
willing to conelude peace at Vienna, and I 
think you will not find that the history of 
any war shows greater alterations in tone 
and terms than those which have been ob- 
tained in the late Conferences of Vienna 
from Russia, and obtained, as I contend, 
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| tested by those operations. I will now 
recall in detail to the recollection of the 
House what were the demands and lan- 
guage of Russia at the commencement of 
the war, and what, after a year’s hard 
fighting, were her submissions—for I can 
give them no other name—on which she 
was willing to conclude peace at Vienna. 
I will go through the demands seriatim. 
Her first pretension was that no other 
Power should be permitted to interfere in 
any negotiation between Russia and the 
Sublime Porte. That pretension was 
stated repeatedly in the most distinct, ar- 
rogant, and offensive terms. Now let us 
contrast the result. All the negotiations 
for the last two years, by the forced con- 
sent of Russia, have been conducted by 
England, France, and Austria on behalf 
and in aid of the Sultan. The next pre- 
tension of Russia was*that the Turkish 
Ambassador must sue for peace either at 
St. Petersburg or at the head-quarters of 
the Russian army. A more arrogant pre- 
tension than this was never put forward. 
How much is her tone abated now. Actu- 
ally, through the mediation of Austria, 
Russia, if she did not ask, at all events 
suggested, the opening of the Conference of 
Vienna, and the Turkish Plenipotentiary, 
instead of suing for peace at the head- 
quarters of the Russian army, met the 
Russian envoys in the capital of the Aus- 
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trian Emperor, and treated with them on 
terms of perfect equality. What was the 
next pretension of Russia? She refused 
to meet the Turkish envoys in any confer- 
ence on equal terms with the representa- 
tives of other Powers, Russia holding that 
Turkey was not entitled to rank on terms 
of equality with other European States. 
Ask the noble Lord the British Plenipo- 
tentiary, who has just returned from a 
conference at which the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor sat at the same table with the Russian 
envoys, and discussed conditions of peace 
with them on equal terms, in the presence 
of the noble Lord the British plenipoten- 
tiary, of the French envoy M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, of M. Buol, the First Minister of 
the Emperor of Austria, and the other 
Plenipotentiaries there assembled. This 
monstrous pretension of Russia was thus 
not only modified but practically negatived 
in the most unquestionable and decisive 
manner, The next pretension was that 
the Principalities should be occupied by 
Russia as a material guarantee. The 
conference is opened at Vienna, and the 
Russian army is found expelled from 
the Principalities altogether, and those 
provinces occupied by the allied troops. 
But Russia, not satisfied with oceupy- 
ing the Principalities, had passed the Da- 
nube, and had invaded Bulgaria. How 
was that met? By a treaty of offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, to which even 
Prussia was a party as well as Austria, 
stipulating, in express terms, that if Rus- 
sia passed the Balkan a casus belli would 
arise involving the necessity of those great 
European Powers, in addition to the forces 
which England and France had sent to 
the aid of Turkey, taking part in the war. 
Have there been, I ask, no military suc- 
cesses? Has there been for the last nine 
months a single Russian on the right bank 
of the Danube, and has not the valour of 
the Turks themselves achieved this victory ? 
By the gallant defence of Silistria, Russia 
was expelled, not only from the Principalities 
by Austria, but from Turkish territory by 
a Turkish army. Then, as to the fleets 
in the Baltic and the Black Sea. It was 
the boast of Russia that the Black Sea 
was virtually in her possession; her com- 
manding naval force had been held by her 
to give her a complete dominion over that 
sea; and her boast was that in the Baltic, 
whenever the weather would permit the na- 
vigation of the waters, she had at all times 
ready a fleet amounting to thirty sail of 
the line prepared to close that sea against 
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a hostile invader. Now, Sir, I ask, what 
has become of those fleets? They have 
been destroyed, by the suicidal poliey of 
Russia herself from fear of an attack. Talk 
of prestige! The naval prestige of Russia, 
whether in the East or in the Baltic, has 
been destroyed by the superiority of the 
arms of the allied Powers of France and 
England, and I do not think we shall hear 
much more of Russian naval celebrity or 
power in any waters. Now, the noble Lord, 
I think, mentioned the threatening charac- 
ter of the works at Bomarsund, which were, 
indeed, of the most alarming nature. They 
were erected in defiance of a treaty with 
Sweden, and nothing could prove more 
clearly the justice of the war at its com- 
mencement than the very fact of the ex- 
istence of such works in defiance of a 
treaty with a friendly Power. But where is 
that fortress now? Razed to the ground 
by the attack of France and England ; 
and a practical lesson has thus been given 
which will not be forgotten speedily by 
Russia, with whom we are at war, or 
by Sweden, whose alliance we seek, 
Then, Sir, as to the river Danube. For 
the last three or four years the command 
of the mouth of that river, and of the lower 
portion of it (the most important portion 
in regard to the trade of the Principalities), 
was in the hands of Russia; by various 
artifices, and by the establishment of a 
system of quarantine, by the possession 
of both sides of the Sulina mouth, and 
by a number of fortresses erected on the 
Bessarabian shore, the whole command 
of the river was in the hand of Russia 
only. But what were the terms which 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) ne- 
gotiated successfully with respect to the 
Danube? Russia consented to remove 
her line of frontier works, to have no forti- 
fications at the Sulina mouth, and to place 
the navigation under a free commission of 
the European powers, in which England 
should have a voice. The fourth point, Sir, 
to which I have already adverted, is with 
respect to the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of members of the orthodox Russo- 
Greek faith within the dominions of the 
Turk, claimed as being placed under the 
peculiar protection of Russia ab antiquo 
in force of treaty engagements, and espe- 
cially that of Kainardji, with Count Nessel- 
rode’s enforcement of his demand on rejec- 
tion of the Turkish amendments of the 
Vienna note. It will be remembered, with 
respect to this particular claim, it was 
alluded to in the terms in which I have 
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stated it to the House when made by the 
Emperor Nicholas himself at an audience 
which Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British 
Ambassador had with the Emperor, and it 
was also so reported by Colonel Rose to Lord 
Malmesbury as made at Constantinople so 
far back as 1852. Now, Sir, I very much 
regret that the British and French Govern- 
ments did not consent at the conferences 
to the proposal to proceed, pending ‘the 
reference to the respective Governments 
of the question regarding the third point, 
to the exhaustion of the ground of dif- 
ference with regard to the fourth point. I 
think that if the negotiators had proceeded 
to discuss that point there is every rea- 
son to believe that no practical difficulty 
would have arisen in its adjustment. All 
doubt would have been removed with re- 
spect to the remaining matters of difference 
between the contending parties, the ground 
would have been cleared, and a nearer ap- 
proximation to a peace would have been 
obtained. The Austrian Government was 
anxious that that point should be-discuss- 
ed; Russia was willing to discuss it ; but 
it was France and England alone that 
interposed objections. However, Prince 
Gortchakoff, on the part of Russia, did 
make an important declaration with regard 
to this fourth point. He regretted that 
any delay should take place in the discus- 
sion, said he was ready to discuss the 
matter at once, and declared that he at- 
tached no political importance to this fourth 
article. Recollect what had been the lan- 
guage of the Emperor of Russia to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour in respect to it, and 
what had been the language also of the 
Russian Envoy at Constantinople to Co- 
lonel Rose; and contrast that language 
with the tone of Prince Gortchakoff, who 
accepted the four bases, foresecing the 
necessity that Russia should renounce her 
exclusive protectorate, and who went on 
to make this further declaration, that no- 
thing would give greater security to the 
Sultan in governing his empire than that 
he should act without foreign interven- 
tion for the happiness of his Christian 
subjects. Thus, not only on the first 
and second points our claims were fully 
satisfied, but my belief is, that this 
fourth point presented no insuperable ob- 
stacle to the complete and final settlement. 
But now, Sir, we arrive at the third point. 
The pretension of Russia was that the in- 
dependence and integrity of Turkey were 
not guaranteed by any stipulation of the 
treaty of 1841; that that integrity and 
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independence were assumed in the pre- 
amble, but not sanctioned or ratified by 
any specific engagement. Now, on that 
branch of the subject a complete and 
specific engagement was stipulated in 
the presence of the noble Lord the Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiary, and what was the 
result of that engagement? So far from 
allowing the declaration with respect to 
the independence and integrity of Tur- 
key to remain excluded from the body 
of the treaty, Prince Gortchakoff con- 
sented that the independence and inte- 
grity of Turkey should be guaranteed by 
a treaty engagement on the part of Russia 
satisfactory to Turkey ; and what is most 
remarkable is, that the form of guarantee 
proposed by Russia was varied by the 
Turkish Plenipotentiary, and the form sug- 
gested by the Turkish Plenipotentiary was 
the form adopted by the conference. Now 
I have gone seriatim through the preten- 
sions of Russia at the commencement of 
the war, and the submission of that Power 
at the conclusion of this conference to the 
terms specified in the manner which I have 
already stated. There remains only a 
portion of the third point, namely, the 
means by which the preponderance of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea should be abated. 
Now, Sir, I was a party, while a Member 
of the Government of Lord Aberdeen, to 
the propositions made to France with refe- 
rence to the mode of giving effect to this 
third article. I am a party to the propo- 
sition of this question of limitation, and, as 
such, I am bound to state that it was 
never regarded by me as an ultimatum ; 
that it was not submitted to France, and 
not accepted by her as an ultimatum ; and 
that it was not proposed at Vienna by 
either France or England in the character 
of an ultimatum. It would have been 
preposterous to have begun a conference 
with an ultimatum, and inconsistent with 
the whole proceedings of a negotiation. 
If ever there was a negotiation clear 
on the face of it from such an absur- 
dity, it was the Conference at Vienna, 
because in good faith, and on the very 
face of the stipulation with respect to 
the third point, it was stated that the 
parties proposing terms should have the 
right to vary them in accordance with the 
events of the war which was being carried 
on. It is clear, therefore, that it was no 
ultimatum, and, not being an ultimatum, I 
come to the consideration, this being the 
only ground of difference, was it prudent 
to break off the Conferences at Vienna on 
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this sole ground? The result of the dis- 
cussion has convinced me that, as an ulti- 
matum, it was not tenable, and I think the 
observations made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
are so strong and well-founded that it is 
impossible to overlook them. Steam makes 
an immense difference in this matter, and 
if you give Russia a power to keep up 
four ships of the line of the largest size, 
with all the advantages of steam, and 
with smaller vessels in a like proportion— 
and such was the limitation proposed by 
France and England—if she be perfid- 
ious, with limitations such as these she 
ean accomplish all her objects. You 
mark your distrust and you do not take 
adequate precautions. If, on the other 
hand, she is not perfidious, but trustwor- 
thy—and remember that for forty years 
she has been your ally, and you have 
never had to complain of perfidy on her 
part—no such stipulation is in fact re- 
quired. Another observation was made 
in the course of the debate to which I at- 
tach great importance, because I consider 
it to be perfectly well-founded—it is this, 
that if you obtain that stipulation, and 
peace be once made, a ship of the line 
or two more added by Russia to her 
naval force in the Black Sea would 
never induce England to go to war 
again upon that account. Now, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the interest of 
England, in this matter, is remote and con- 
tingent, while the interest of Austria is di- 
rectandimmediate. Austria has afar deeper 
interest in this question than either France 
or England, and let me observe that the 
position of Austria at the abrupt close of 
these negotiations is not at all that which 
it was at their commencement. She was 
then actively co-operating with you; she is 
now severed and estranged from you by the 
rupture of the negotiations. I thought 
that the observations of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshiré (Sir B. 
Lytton) last night were most wise and 
judicious with respect to Austria. I think 
that she has been under very trying cir- 
cumstances a faithful friend to England. 
Her position is very peculiar. She stands, 
as it were, a narrow isthmus between the 
two raging seas, of Russian aggression 
upon the one side and the military pride 
and ambition of the Western Powers up- 
on the other. It is a narrow and diffi- 
cult position, and I contend that she is 
entitled to the utmost forbearance. I 
hold that peace—a great blessing to 
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all nations—is in a paramount degree 
the policy of England. Peace is, also, the 
policy and interest of Austria. She, there- 
fore, is a natural ally and constant friend to 
England ; and we ought to bear with her 
infirmities, to consider her position, and, 
above all things, not to quarrel or come to 
a hasty rupture with her unnecessarily. 
For these reasons I thought that the 
policy indicated by the hon. Baronet was 
both wise and judicious. Now, Sir, I 
think that we are entitled to know what is 
the proposition which Austria has made to 
England and France at the close of the 
conference. She has the greatest and 
most direct interest in the matter, and 
I regret that the noble Lord was not 
present on the 26th of April when the 
Russian Envoy made his last proposi- 
tion. I quite agree with the noble Lord 
in the policy of rejecting the proposition of 
the 21st of April. I think that there were 
grave objections to it, and that France and 
England were perfectly justified in their 
peremptory rejection of it. I entertain 
quite a different opinion of the proposition 
of the 26th of April, and I think that pro- 
position is not to be regarded as an ultima- 
tum, because Russia was, no more than 
France or England, justified in making an 
ultimatum at that stage of the negoti- 
ation. I think that that proposition, as 
Count Buol and M. Drouyn de Lhuys said, 
did contain the elements of an adjustment. 
There is another matter of importance, with 
reference to this, which ought to be consi- 
dered. M. Drouyn de Lhuys having heard 
that proposition, and having declared that 
it offered the elements of a settlement, pro- 
ceeded to Paris, as the noble Lord did to 
London, but he had the advantage of discuss- 
ing the question with the Russian Envoy in 
detail, and he had the still greater advan- 
tage, after the proposition was made, of hear- 
ing the opinion of the Austrian Government 
respecting it. He returned to Paris, and 
the rumour is—I am only speaking from 
rumour, but it is rumour which is con- 
firmed by publication in the newspapers 
on the Continent, and by the absence of 
any denial—that M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
was so well satisfied with the last proposi- 
tion as moulded by Austria, that he sub- 
mitted it to his Government; that the 
Emperor of the French was not unwilling 
to accept it; that the French Emperor 
proposed to the English Government that 
it should be accepted ; and that its rejection 
took place in consequence of the influence of 
the English Government being ‘actively ex- 
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erted both in London and at Paris against 
it. I have no information upon the subject, 
and I speak only from report ; but let the 
House remember what is the position of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys. He, having brought 
the proposition from Vienna, having, as I 
believe, thought it acceptable and proposed 
it to his Government, and that proposition 
being rejected by the advice of England, 
has retired from the councils of the Em- 
peror. Surely then, Sir, we are bound 
to speak out upon this occasion. I have 
endeavoured to use no concealment; I 
have stated without reserve my own posi- 
tion and feelings with respect to this ques- 
tion; Iam nota slavish admirer of Russian 
tyranny; I am not the auxiliary of Russia ; 
Iam not the friend of Russia; but I am 
the sincere advocate of peace on honour- 
able terms. I think that a golden oppor- 
tunity has been lost for securing this the 
greatest of all blessings without the sacri- 
fice of one particle of national honour. I 
hear much about fighting for prestige. I 
must say that a more dangerous doctrine 
was never broached. I think you must 
adhere most strictly to the definite object of 
the war; but, while adhering to that ob- 
ject, I admit that the terms may vary with 
a view to effect that objcet, and those terms 
will naturally vary with the events and suc- 
cesses of the war. But there is something in 
the present balanced state of affairs in the 
Crimea, which, as it appears to me, makes 
the juncture favourable to a settlement. 
The honour of England, I think, is sus- 
tained by the victories which she has gained 
wherever she has come in contact with the 
enemy—by the advantages which those 
victories have won for her in the lowered 
tone of the enemy, who was originally ag- 
gressive and insulting. I must say that I 
think, although no friend to Russia, that 
the honour of Russia must be considered, 
and that if we push her to the wall there 
will be something passive and dogged in her 
resistance. Although vanquished, she will 
not yield. I am by no means satisfied that 
this opportunity once lost, even although our 
armies are victorious, will ever recur again. 
I wish all taunts and party feeling on this 
occasion to be cast aside. It is a great 
crisis and emergency in public affairs. 
Sursum corda; let us elevate our minds 
and thoughts beyond the passions and party 
feelings of the day; the interests of a 
great nation and the cause of humanity 
are at stake, and I am confident that 
we shall best serve our country by such 
&@ course—that country which, whatever 
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other differences we may have, is still 
dearer to us than life itself. Let us eonsi- 
der the interests of our country and the 
interests of our country only, and let us be 
satisfied that the greatest blessing which 
we can confer on the nation both with 
respect to its internal prosperity and its 
foreign relations, is the restoration of 
peace. I believe the opportunity is fa- 
yourable, and I shall, to the last hour of my 
life, regret the loss of this opportunity, if it 
be allowed to pass away. I know that the 
feelings of the country—of a gallant and 
noble people — have been pricked and 
wounded by the want of greater military 
successes and by the occurrence of cer- 
tain exaggerated disasters; but I do not 
think that all the money we have ex- 
pended, and the losses we have sustained, 
will, if peace were made to-morrow, be 
thrown away. I think both England and 
Russia have been taught some useful les- 
sons. I think that Russia has been taught 
that her arrogance and her pretensions 
cannot be sustained by the successes of her 
arms. I think England has also learned a 
useful lesson, and that past evils will be 
turned into national benefits if we improve 
the opportunity of correcting our errors 
and of profiting by experience. I hope 
that if peace be restored she will not has- 
tily reduce her establishments, certainly 
not her naval, and in a very small degree 
her military, establishment. I think that, 
consistently with her position amongst the 
great nations of the world, both her naval 
and her military establishments were too 
much reduced at the close of the last war. 
I think, also, that a more perfect military 
organisation is necessary, and I hope it 
will be effected. If our object is to main- 
tain the independence and integrity of 
Turkey, which is a legitimate object, you 
must set aside your trust in treaties and 
negotiations, and not return too soon to a 
small naval and military force. It is not 
to be dissembled that when once a weak 
power calls in its last extremity for the 
assistance of powerful auxiliaries, just in 
proportion to the length of time which she 
depends on such support she becomes more 
and more dependent on it, till at last she 
cannot exist without it. Now, whether you 
adopt the policy of limitation, or whether you 
devise some other expedient, still I am de- 
eidedly of opinion that the maintenance of 
Turkey becomes day by day more difficult, 
and as Lord Clarendon warned the Turkish 
Government, when it was bent upon rush- 
ing into war against the advice of both 
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England and France, its position has be- 
come so critical that its ruin will be 
inevitable and its maintenance all but im- 
possible. Sir, I am sure that the great 
test of statesmanship in the rising genera- 
tion will be to make provision for the fall 
of that empire in Europe, to take care 
that Constantinople does not become the 
prey of Russia on the one hand or of any 
great naval Western Power on the other— 
that this test of statesmanship and this 
policy, whatever be the conditions of peace, 
cannot be maintained unless the English 
Minister is backed by an adequate force 
both by land and sea, and, above all, by 
having at his command an army of reserve. 
Sir, I do not think that it is necessary for 
me to trouble the House with any further 
observations. I have endeavoured to ex- 
press my opinions dispassionately and 
openly, I have endeavoured not to say 
anything whieh can give offence to any 
Gentleman who has heard me, and I return 
to the House my cordial thanks for the 
patience with which it has listened to my 
observations, which, perhaps, are not in 
accordance with the views of a majority 
of the House. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
must beg to explain that he had made no 
reflections on the management of the navy 
by the right hon. Baronet, which he was 
ready to confess had been most admirable. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the 
many references which have been made to 
the late negotiations, and especially the 
observations made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden), make it incumbent on me to ad- 
dress some explanation to the House ; and 
in so doing I shall endeavour to imitate the 
calm spirit in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has discussed 
this matter ; because, as he has observed, 
we are not now considering any question 
of party triumph or party politics—we are 
looking to the great question of the con- 
ditions of peace which might be obtained, 
or to the nature of the war which we have 
to wage. It seems to me that these are 
the two great questions we have to con- 
sider. If you are determined to have 
peace, upon what conditions can you ob- 
tain it? If you mean to carry on the war, 
for what objects is that war to be carried 
on? Now, Sir, with respect to the first 
of those questions, let it be remembered 
that, although, as my right hon. Friend 
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objects—although Russia, which began 
with saying she would not negotiate ex- 
eept with Turkey alone, and with Turkey 
at no other place than at St. Petersburg, 
or the head-quarters of the Russian army, 
afterwards consented to sit with Turkey 
as her equal in the conference—that al- 
though Russia, which at first maintained 
that her ancient treaties with Turkey 
should not be disturbed, was quite willing 
to consent to renounce the pretension which 
she had so proudly exercised, whether 
rightly or wrongly I will not dispute, over 
the Principalities, and to renounce the 
articles of treaties which, in the course of 
nearly a century, she had carefully, by 
means of her victories in the field and her 
skill in the Cabinet, been able to effect— 
these concessions and some others of great 
importance Russia made in consequence of 
the league that was formed against her, 
and the success of the war, still I could 
not help feeling that we were in this posi- 
tion—and I stated it very soon after my 
arrival at Vienna to Count Buol as a reason 
why I could not entertain very sanguine 
hopes of success in the negotiations—l 
said, the belligerent Powers had had suc- 
cess enough to justify them in not making 
peace, except on terms that would convey 
full security to Turkey against future ag- 
gression; but that, at the same time, Rus- 
sia had not had such reverses as we could 
expect would lead her to make such con- 
cessions as would satisfy the alternatives 
we were bound to demand. That was the 
position in which I felt we were when the 
negotiations began. It may be said, then, 
why begin negotiations at such a time and 
under such circumstances? That was a 
necessity imposed on us by the treaty with 
Austria of the 2nd of December. That 
treaty pointed out that in a certaiti case 
Austria should join us to obtain the Four 
Points, even by force of arms ; but Austria 
said, naturally, and I think wisely for her 
own interests, and with full consideration 
of the great importance of entering into a 
war, ‘‘ It must first be ascertained that 
Russia is not willing to make peace on 
terms that we may think sufficient before 
we carry out the treaty into which we have 
entered.”’ It was necessary, therefore, to 
ascertain that point, and for that purpose 
the Conferences at Vienna eommenced. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) 
has said truly that, with regard to the first 
point, we placed the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia under the protection 
of the five Powers, instead of under the 
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sole protectorate of Russia, according to 
former treaties. We provided, though the 
hon. Member for the West Riding is very 
ill-satisfied with the terms, for free legisla- 
tion, for liberty of worship, and for free- 
dom of trade to those Principalities. There 
was perfect willingness on the part of all 
the members of the conference—Russia 
amongst the rest—that the administration 
and legislation of those provinces should 
be entirely national, and not interfered 
with by any other Power. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has criticised some of the provisions 
of the protocols with respect to the Prin- 
cipalities. Now, let me in the first place 
say that I am entirely responsible for hay- 
ing agreed to those terms. They were 
agreed to by me at Vienna, and do not 
implicate the Government to which I be- 
long. I am ready to take the whole re- 
sponsibility that attaches to them. But, 
at the same time, I must say that those 
terms do not bear the sense which the 
hon. Member for the West Riding has 
placed on them. He said the natives 
were not to meddle in matters that might 
be dangerous to the tranquillity of their 
country; but our engagement was that 
they should not engage in intrigues that 
would be dangerous to the tranquillity 


of their country. These were the terms. 
I consider that the position of these pro- 
vinces is a very critical one—that, in 
the close neighbourhood of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Turkey, it is very difficult, and 
will be very difficult, to maintain inde- 
pendence in matters of legislation and go- 


vernment in those Principalities. In the 
first place, neither Russia nor Austria 
would allow any intrigues to be carried on 
in those Principalities against the security 
and tranquillity of their own provinces; 
and, in the next place, Turkey presented 
an article of a treaty by which she could 
require that no foreigners should enter into 
the Principalities. I felt, therefore, that 
it was a difficult thing to make an arrange- 
ment in these circumstances, and the Am- 
bassador of the Porte at Vienna not being 
ready with any final proposal, it’ was 
agreed, with the consent of Austria and 
Russia, that a future arrangement on this 
subject should be made at Constantinople, 
with the concurrence of the Ambassadors 
of all the Christian Powers there. Some 
persons imagine that it would be better to 
make these Principalities entirely indepen- 
dent; but my belief is that, if this were 
attempted, their independence would not 
be secured, and that they would fall in a 
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very short time into the power either of 
Russia or Austria. There would be a con- 
tention, perhaps, between those two Powers 
as to which they should belong to, but they 
would maintain no permanent independ- 
ence. Therefore I think the suzerain sys- 
tem was necessary in the arrangement of 
those Principalities; but I thought it was 
for their happiness and security to provide 
all freedom in religion, in trade, and in 
legislation. With respect to the Danube, 
it was said the other day that the Russians 
only gave up the power of quarantine; but 
that is only half the truth, because by the 
Treaty of Adrianople Russia agreed to have 
no other fortifications but those connected 
with the quarantine. [An hon. MEMBER: 
No!] If the hon. Gentleman reads the 
Treaty of Adrianople he will see that that 
is the case, and he will find, in consequence, 
that Russia had fortifications; and that point 
was what she surrendered in the Confer- 
ences at Vienna. We agreed, also, that, 
with respect to general supervision, there 
should be both an English and a French 
Commissioner ; and it was also agreed, on 
a proposal of mine, that that Commission 
should only be dissolved by the general 
agreement of all the Powers. Thus the 
freedom of the navigation of the Danube 
had increased securities. We came next 
to the great point which is called the third 
point; but before I touch upon that I must 
allude to a statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle to the effect 
that he regrets that the Governments of 
England and France did not permit and 
sanction the conference going into the 
question of the fourth point, and did not 
endeavour to settle that before discussing 
the third. Now, on that subject I must 
remark that that point was far from being 
so easy of settlement as my right hon. 
Friend supposes. I had several conver- 
sations on that subject with the very intel- 
ligent Ambassador of the Porte, who ar- 
rived at a later period, after the first point 
had been discussed, and who, when there 
was a question of considering the fourth 
point, talked to me very earnestly on the 
subject and protested against any article 
being inserted in a treaty by which the 
Porte should renounce in any way its inde- 
pendence and be made to depend on Chris- 
tian Powers with respect to its own internal 
affairs. I thought that objection—though 
I will not call it objection, but suggestion 
—with respect to the fourth point a very 
reasonable one; and at the same time I 
saw that the Plenipotentiary of Russia, 
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and probably the Plenipotentiary of Aus- 
tria, would be very anxious to obtain such 
a settlement of the fourth point as would 
have enabled them in some way to control 
the legislation of the Porte as regards the 
Principalities. We therefore should have 
been in very considerable difficulty in dis- 
cussing that fourth point, and I certainly 
could not have consented to any arrange- 
ment of the fourth point which, on the one 
hand, did not provide that such a legisla- 
tion should be introduced into Turkey as 
would give fair and equal privileges to 
Christians along with Mahomedans, and, 
on the other hand, enable those other two 
Powers constantly to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs. I come now to the third point, 
on which so much discussion has turned, 
and on which we have the misfortune not 
to arrive at any conclusion; and here I 
think my right hon. Friend rather takes 
advantage of the moderation displayed by 
the Western Powers, in order to say that 
as they are willing to concede so much and 
as their terms are so moderate, why should 
they not make them still more moderate, 
and so moderate, indeed, that they should 
be useless. The proposition which was 
suggested by the French Government, 
though not regularly put in the form of a 
proposition in the protocol, but more than 
once stated with great eloquence and abi- 
lity by the French Minister, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, was this—that there should be 
what he called a neutralisation of the 
Black Sea; that it should be a neutral 
sea for the purposes of commerce only; 
and, being so, that arsenals and fortifica- 
tions for the purpose of war should be 
destroyed, and that no establishment should 
exist there except for the peaceful pur- 
pose of trade. Now that, Sir, was a large 
and, I must say, in itself a good propo- 


sition; but the moment it was mentioned | 
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men say that this plan would have been 
inefficient. I do not think it would have 
been so in effect, because I believe that 
immediately Russia tried, I will not say 
by increasing her strength by one ship, 
but by three or four ships, or even by a 
large force, to show her intentions of ag- 
gression, then the suspicions of Europe 
would have been raised, and that which 
does not seem at the first view to be a 
perfect security would have turned out in 
practice quite a sufficient safeguard for 
Turkey in the Black Sea, and, conse- 
quently, for the peace of Europe. But, 
supposing that plan was not to be insisted 
upon, in what manner was this third point 
to be carried out ? I think, notwithstand- 
ing what has been said by various hon. Gen- 
tlemen, that we should not insist any longer 
on that article. I think no Gentleman will 
maintain that it was my business, as re- 
presentative of the Government of Her 
Majesty, to give up that which we thought, 
perhaps, the most essential of all the pro- 
positions in the Four Points, with a view to 
put an end to the preponderance and ag- 
gressive ambition of Russia. Well, Sir, 
how was that to be effected? My right 
hon. Friend says, and with great truth, 
that it would not have done to have ac- 
cepted the first proposition of Russia, and 
to have allowed the Russian fleet to pass 
from the Bosphorus to the Dardanelles, 
and also from the Dardanelles to the Bos- 
phorus at their pleasure. It is obvious 
that if we had consented to those terms 
we should have thus inereased to a large 
amount the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea, and have allowed the Black Sea fleet 
to come out from time to time, passing 
close to the Sultan’s palace, and parading 
the waters of Greece to raise discontent 
and disaffection among the subjects of the 
Porte. Thus the facility of menace would 


the Russian Minister at once declared that | have been increased whenever the Czar of 
he never could agree to any measure which Russia might think proper to send a fleet 
would put an end to the military fortresses | to Constantinople in order to enforce un- 
on the Black Sea, and prevent the Rus- | just demands. I think, therefore, that the 
sians maintaining a force there capable of | first plan proposed by Russia would not 
repelling the insults even of a small Power. ; have been sufficient. Let me here observe, 
Now, Sir, it was in order to meet that| that the notion which the hon. Member 
objection, and in order, too, to put an end for the West Riding entertains, that those 
to the preponderance of Russia in the Black | great ships he spoke of with 130 guns 
Sea—those being the very terms to which each could be built in America and sent 





all the Powers had agreed and Russia had | 


consented—that we proposed that her na- 
val force should be limited. I ask, there- 
fore, how else were you to obtain the ces- 
sation of Russian preponderance in the 
Black Sea? Ihave heard many Gentle- 
VOL, CXXXVIII. [rnp series, ] 








into the Black Sea, could not be practi- 
cally carried into effect so long as the 


Dardanelles were closed against Russia; 


and unless we admit the opening of the 
Dardanelles it is impossible that ships of 
war built in America could pass into the 
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Black Sea, or could furnish the great fleet 
to which the hon. Member has alluded. 
Then we eome to the seeond proposition 
made by Russia on the 26th of April. 
My right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) and 
others think that was a good proposition 
to aceept, but it is impossible to say that 
it would have effeeted any real difference 
in the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea. The only pretended difference 
is this—that in case of menace the Sultan 
might call up the fleets of his allies; but, 
in ordinary circumstances, there would 
have been no difference whatever. The 
‘same preponderance would have existed, 
and, therefore, how was it possible for 
myself or for Lord Westmorland, after I 
left Vienna, to say, ‘“‘ We insist that the 
predominance of Russia shall cease in the 
Black Sea, and at the same time we con- 
sent to place Russia in exactly the same 
position in which she stood before the 
war.” My right hon. Friend thinks that 
Count Buol was satisfied with this propo- 
sition, but I beg the House to listen to | 
what Count Buol actually did say :— 


“Count Buol resumes by reiterating the opi- 
nions pronounced by him; adds that the project 
developed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
France, and declined by the Plenipotentiaries of 


Russia, contained a complete and efficacious sys- | 


tem: that he could not say as much of the pro- 
positions put forward this day ; that Russia, in 
attaching to the mutual guarantee the value only 
of an engagement not to encroach on the inde- 


pendence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman | 


Empire, reduces it, in fact, to an obligation which 
may be said to be selfevident; that the arrange- 
ment proposed to act as an application of the 
principle of the cessation of Russian preponder- 


ance in the Black Sea limits itself to the power | 


reserved to the Sultan of calling foreign fleets to 


his aid whenever the preponderance of the Rus- | 
sian fleet should become threatening to him, | 


which, in fact, would only tend to augment the | 
chances of a misunderstanding ; that, to sum up, 
the Russian propositions could only be eonsidered | 
as ineluding principles of a nature to: be intro- 
duced into a general and complete system.” 


That was the opinion which the Austrian | 
Plenipotentiary gave of this Russian pro- 
posal. How, then, if we were to insist on 
the most material part of the third point, | 


could we agree to this Russian proposi- | 


tion? As my noble Friend (Viscount Pal- | 
merston) said the other night, ‘‘ You may 
call this half a point. 


value is the material check it would give 
to the power of Russia in the Black Sea.” 
I have now stated why I think that we 


could not agree to the conditions of peace | 


' proposed by Russia. Of course, as Russia 
Lord J. Russell 
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chose to consider that she was not suffi- 
ciently defeated in the war to agree to our 
terms, she had a right to refuse them. [I 
have been somewhat criticised for having 
alluded even to somewhat similar condt- 
tions in the treaty of Utrecht, when the 
fortifications of Dunkirk were destroyed, 
but I thereby obtained what was a virtual 
admission from Prince Gortchakoff that 
this is not a question of honour, but more 
or less of defeat and inferiority in the war, 
because no one maintains that Louis XIV. 
in agreeing to the treaty of Utrecht signed 
@ peace inconsistent with his honour. On 
the contrary, I believe it was a peace very 
creditable and almost glorious to Louis XIV. 
He agreed to those terms, and he agreed 
that they were the consequences of defeat, 
and the Russian Plenipotentiary, by the 
objection which he made when I| brought 
forward that-instance, admitted that that 
which he refused now might be admitted, 
jonly with the proviso that Russia had 
| been more defeated, and had received more 
checks in the course of the war. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that it is not at all a ques- 
| tion of the honour of Russia, but, on the 
‘contrary, that it is that Russia, sees that 
she has no reason as the war at present 
stands, to renounce in any way those ag- 
gressive projects which she has sedulously 
entertained, which she intermits and lays 
by for a time, but which Catherine enter- 
tained, and which the Emperor Nicholas, 
in the latter years of his life, entertained, 
and which the present Emperor on coming 
to the throne almost avowed that he meant 
to cherish as the objects of his reign, and 
| which he is now endeavouring to carry into 
| effect. That, I believe, is the reason, and 
not any question of insulted dignity or 
offended honour, which has led Russia to 
refuse the propositions of the Western 
| Powers. We come now, Sir, to consider 
| that serious question upon which I must 
| decline to give that very definite answer 
‘which an hon. Gentleman asked from me 
—namely, ‘‘ If you are forced to continue 
the war, and if you find that the only terms 
which you can propose, which really give 
security to Turkey, are refused, what is your 
object in that war?’’ My answer to that 
question must be a very general one, that 
it is still as it has been—a security for 
Turkey against Russia, and, therefore, a 
| security for the peace of Europe. I ean- 
| not believe that if Russia were left to work 
| her way undisturbedly to the capital of the 
Turkish Empire—making, perhaps, a little 
progress mm 1855, greater progress ten 
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years hence, and still further twenty years | thought it necessary to give a deseription 
hence—the independence of Europe would | of the power of Russia, in order, in the 
be secure. Every one has read the inci-| first place, to show how difficult it was to 
dent—and I believe it has lately appeared | obtain by negotiation from such a Power 
in the public papers—of the first Napoleon, | sufficient "terms of security, and thereby 
when engaged with the Emperor Alexander | to justify myself in some degree against 
in*considering this great question, calling | the accusations made in a speech of two 
for a map, putting his finger on Constanti- | hours and a half by the right hon. Gentle- 
nople, and, after some moments’ medita-/man the Member for Buckinghamshire ; 
tion, exclaiming, ‘‘ Constantinople! No, | and, in the next place, to show how neces- 
it is the empire of the world.’”’ I remem. | sary it was to obtain some security against 
ber, too, another great man, the Duke of | further aggressions on the part of that 
Wellington, saying—Ii cannot remember | great Power. But in mentioning Poland 
exactly on what occasion—that if, in addi-| 1 merely related facts. I mentioned the 
tion to the forees of Russia in the Baltic, | fortresses which Russia had in Poland. I 
she were also by means of Constantinople | stated the means used by her to conciliate 
to obtain the command of the Mediter- | the affections of the peasantry to the Rus- 
ranean, she would be too strong for the! sian rule, and the means employed by her 
rest of the world. That, I believe, is not | to take away the young men from their 
only the recognised opinion of great states- | country; but these were facts, and am I 
men, but it is also the pervading sense of | forbidden in this House to relate faets 
this country, and we must not, therefore, | which I believe necessary to strengthen 
allow Russia, either by a simulated peace | my argument? If there was any inference 
or by open war to effect the conquest of | to be drawn from my remarks, it was that 
Constantinople. It may be said that the | the cause of Poland is one which is hope- 
terms which we proposed were not effectual | less, and therefore that it would be mad- 
for that end; but if you say so you will! ness in England and France to take any 
blame us, not for our harshness to Russia, | part in promoting resistanee in that coun- 
but for our over-moderation in not asking |try. But, Sir, be that as it may, without 
for stronger terms and for more powerful | at all intending any war of nationalities— 
guarantees. There are, no doubt, other | and never having said anything of the kind 
guarantees besides those contained in the | —I still do think that it will be necessary 
limitation of the Russian fleet in the Black | to obtain some material guarantees against 
Sea; but it has been stated in that Third the aggressions of Russia on Turkey. What 
Point, where we proposed that the prepon- we have to consider is, how. far those Four 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea should | Points provide a seeurity for Europe against 
cease, that the particular mode of earrying | that aggression. It is an advantage that 
out that basis must depend on the events | Russia should be compelled not to renew 
of the war, and cannot be determined be- | those treaties with Turkey by which she 
forehand. When we were compelled by | has managed to advance claims from which 
the cireumstances I have stated to enter | Turkey wishes to be freed; it is of im- 
into negotiations, we were then obliged to | portance that the navigation of the Da- 
specify the particular security we wished | nube should be free, in order that there 
to have; that negotiation is over, and it| should be no monopoly for the producing 
will be for us to consider, according to the | provinces of Russia, and it is of import- 
events of the war, what will be the security | ance that the Sultan should give sneh pri- 
which we shall, at any future negotiation, | vileges to his Christian subjects that they 
demand for the protection of Turkey. My) should be attached to him and ready to 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) the other | defend his empire against an enemy. My 
day said, to my astonishment, and I am right hon. Friend has said that it will be 
glad he has not repeated it after my con- | the duty of future English statesmen to pro- 
tradiction, that I had spoken the other | vide for the fall of Turkey; but I can assure 
evening as if I wished to make this a war | him that it has been the view of English 
of nationalities. Sir, I never uttered a/ and French statesmen—and it is certainly 
single word of the sort. I have looked | the view of those Austrian statesmen who 
back to my speech, and I cannot see that | preside and who have presided over the- 
I used a single word or phrase which would councils of the Emperor of Austria—that 
bear such an interpretation. I certainly there is no reason why Turkey should not 
mentioned the word ‘* Poland’’ in my de-| be maintained, and why her integrity and 
scription of the power of Russia, for I | independence should not continue to exist. 
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That is the language which I heard at 
Vienna; that is the language which I 
heard from Prince Metternich and Count 
Buol. They both of them repudiated the 
doctrine of the late Emperor ‘Nicholas, 
that Turkey was sure to fall, and therefore 
that some provision should be made for the 
succession. I certainly believe that they 
are well acquainted with the state of Tur- 
key; they have an interest in being so, 
and I believe both in the sincerity of their 
opinion and in the sagacity with which 
that opinion has been formed. I must 
say here that I entirely agree that Austria, 
in these negotiations, has been sincerely 
endeavouring to provide with us securities 
against the aggressive ambition of Russia. 
Everything 1 saw at Vienna induced me 
to believe that, averse as Austria was to 
war, and anxious, perhaps, rather beyond 
the bounds of fair reason to find elements 
of peace, she was most sincerely desirous 
to obtain the objects which we desire, and 
to obtain them by effectual means. The 
position of Austria, having so many ene- 
mies as she has in Germany, is one which 
is, at the same time, very critical; and, 
much as I wish that the present war 
should be brought to a speedy conclusion 
—much as I desire that Austria should 
take part with the allies—I should most 
sincerely lament anything which should at 
all weaken the power of that empire in 
the great European system. Placed as 
she is in the centre of Europe, and having 
frequently taken part in the great wars 
that have arisen with the view of main- 
taining the balance of power, I believe that 
her existence is of the greatest value to 
Europe, and that other Powers—ourselves 
among the rest—are interested in that 
policy of Austria which has for its object 
the maintenance of the general equilibrium. 
Our aim in continuing the war will, there- 
fore, be to keep the same object in view. 
The means of doing so must vary accord- 
ing to the events of the war, and I think 
it would be idle, ridiculous, and even pre- 
sumptuous, in us to point out now what 
are the other terms of peace which Eng- 
land, in conjunction with her allies, should 
consider it necessary to demand. But this 
point, I think, has been secured even by 


Prosecution of 


these abortive negotiations, that from this | 


time forward Turkey will be reckoned 
one of the Powers of Europe, forming an 
integral part of the general system of the 
balance of power—that her internal legis- 
lative authority will be preserved to her, 
and her independence and integrity recog- 
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nised; and that, thereby, partly by the 
events of the war, and partly also by means 
of negotiation, we have already gained very 
great and material advantages. We have 
not yet, indeed, obtained that amount of 
advantage which would render Turkey 
secure; and I am forced to admit tM&t 
I do not think we are likely to make a 
peace until we have gained such terms as 
would be safe for the Ottoman Empire. 
Be it remembered always that we are 
seeking no object of our own—that when 
peace is concluded we shall not have ac- 
quired one acre of new territory, or se- 
cured any advantage whatever for our- 
selves. It is for Turkey and the general 
system of Europe that we are endeavour- 
ing to obtain security. And now, Sir, let 
me address a few words to the House on 
the peculiar position of this question at the 
present moment. It seems to me that we 
began this debate on the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) because the Whitsuntide holidays 
were at hand, and because the conferences 
were not closed. We have now arrived at 
a period when, the Whisuntide holidays 
being over, and the conferences . entirely 
concluded, the various Motions and Amend- 
ments now before the House are not be- 
fitting to the present state of affairs. I own 
it appears to me that it would be far more 
regular, after the Ministers of the Crown 
have been enabled to bring down the final 
records of the Vienna Conferences contain- 
ing the last proposition, which my right 
hon. Friend is so anxious to see, together 
with the declarations of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters upon it, for this House, then, with 
all the papers in its possession, to proceed 
to address the Sovereign, assuring Her 
Majesty of its co-operation in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Of course it is open 
to those hon. Gentlemen who wish to force 
the Government into the resumption of the 
late negotiations to advocate a different 
view ; but, having consulted with my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
on this subject, I know that he is of opi- 
nion that such a course as I have just de- 
scribed would be more regular and more 
conformable with the orderly proceedings of 


‘this House than the further discussion of 


the present series of Motions. If, how- 
ever, the House chooses to go on with this 
debate, it is out of our power to prevent it; 
but it certainly appears to us that the 
course I have suggested would be the 
more regular one to pursue, and that we 
should decide, ‘‘ Aye”’ or ‘‘ No,’”’ whether 
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we shall address the Crown, and then de- 
clare in what spirit we shall support Her 
Majesty in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I beg, Sir, to move 
the adjournment of this debate till Thurs- 
day next. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
agree with my noble Friend, that, under 
the altered circumstances in which we at 
present stand—that, seeing that the con- 
ferences have been finally closed, and that 
negotiations are at an end—that the course 
which was suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), under very dif- 
ferent circumstances, when the negotia- 
tions had not terminated, and when the 
conferences were not concluded, would 
now be the simplest and plainest course 
for us to pursue. We are at present dis- 
cussing a series of Amendments, and many 
hon. Gentlemen have great difficulty in 
coming to a conclusion upon them. The 
question which the House has the right to 
consider is, how the Government has con- 
ducted these negotiations, and whether the 
House, under the circumstances in which 
the country is placed, is willing to give to 
Iler Majesty that assurance of support in 
the prosecution of the war which I think 
the House will be disposed, by a great 
majority, to affirm. The course, there- 
fore, I propose would be to agree to the 
adjournment proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field. We shall, in the course of a day or 
two, receive the protocol of that conference 
which took place yesterday. We shall then 
be in a condition to advise Her Majesty to 
submit to Parliament those papers which 
will show the course of negotiation up to 
the last moment, and then Parliament will 
be in a condition to judge of the course 
which ought to be pursued. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the suggestion 
of the noble Lord appears to me to be very 
unsatisfactory. More than three weeks 
ago I made a suggestion to the noble Lord, 
he having by command of Her Majesty 
placed certain papers on the table, that he 
should follow the usual course of ministers 
in his position, and move an Address to the 
Crown on the subject, so that the House 
might have the opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on the manner in which the 
affairs of the country had been transacted, 
and also of expressing their determination 
to support Her Majesty in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, if she should think 
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it necessary to carry it on. But how did 
the noble Lord receive the suggestion ? 
First, in silence; and then when he 
broke through his taciturnity, in a spirit 
of jocularity and of levity. The noble 
Lord has given no reason why the debate 
should not proceed. If the noble Lord had 
placed these papers on the table—which 
he ought not to have done if the negotia- 
tions had not been concluded—if he had 
said, while placing the papers on the table, 
negotiations are going on, and it will pro- 
bably be my duty to place other papers on 
the table—nobody would have urged the 
noble Lord to take the step which I sug- 
gested, and I should not have made the 
Motion which I thought it my duty to sub- 
mit to the House. But the noble Lord 
placed the papers on the table, the Pleni- 
potentiary Extraordinary has returned to 
his place in this House, and it was le- 
gitimate and necessary for the House 
to express its opinion on the negotia- 
tions, and all that has occurred has oc- 
curred in consequence of the conduct of 
the noble Lord. There has been an attempt 
made to distinguish between the Minis- 
terial question and what is called the other 
question. I do not understand how the 
distinction is established. If we discuss 
the policy of the Government, that is as 
much a Ministerial question as the one in 
which we proposed to visit the conduct of 
the administration with censure. Now, 
what is the position in which the House is 
placed? We have before us an Amend- 
ment of an hon. Member which the noble 
Lord has publicly said he shall support. 
That Motion introduces the main question 
of the negotiations that have proved abor- 
tive at the conference, and whether we 
adopt the first or second Amendment, or 
both, the sense is the same. We declare 
that if Russia rejects the principle of a 
diminution of her naval force in the Black 
Sea, the means of negotiation are exhaust- 
ed. The question having been discussed 
for two nights whether the House of Com- 
mons will sanction as a sine gud non the 
strange proposition made by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) in his character of Pleni- 
potentiary—it is trifling with the House 
now to propose that the debate should not 
be brought to its legitimate conclusion, 
and that our opinion should not be taken 
on this important question. There are- 
no papers that can be placed on the 
table of the House which can lessen the 
paramount character of the question raised 
by the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
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Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe). I trust the 
House will not agree so to stultify itself 
after a debate of two nights, during which 
some of the most eminent members of the 
House have given their opinions, and the 
Minister himself has accepted this Amend- 
ment as an opportunity upon which the 


discussion of the whole question of the | 
negotiations could be raised,—I hope the | 


House will not stultify itself by allowing | 
this debate to be made a tabula rasa, in | 
order that the noble lord may place one | 
more protocol to which the Plenipotentiary 


Extraordinary is not a party—as a comple- | 


tion of negotiations which are described 


by the Government themselves as utterly | 
‘are to give up the question until some 
' other time. 


abortive. I feel assured the House will 
feel it a duty to continue the debate to its 


legitimate end, and come to a distinct opi- 


nion upon this issue—whether the limita- 


tion which the noble Lord, the Plenipoten- | 
‘we have a right, seeing we have as much 


tiary, raised at the congress—a limitation 
affecting the naval force of Russia in the 
Black Sea—should be or should not be 
sine qué non for the settlement of peace 
between the two countries. That has 
been the issue which has been discussed 
for two nights—it is of the utmost import- 
ance, and | am of opinion we should come 
to a definite conclusion upon it. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, | entirely agree 
with the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman that a more extraordinary pro- 
position never came from the Ministerial 
bench, and that is saying a good deal. 
The noble Lord the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies has just made a speech of nearly an 
hour in length. I did not particularly look 
at the clock, but I know it seemed long 
to me. Like almost every other speech 
which I have heard the noble Lord make 
upon this most serious question, in it he 
laid himself open to a satisfactory and con- 
clusive reply, and I should like an oppor- 
tunity on some evening this week to make 
some observations upon that speech, and 
also upon some other passages in the re- 
cent life of the noble Loyd. We are asked 
to discuss a proposition of Gentlemen sup- 
posed to be acting strongly in the interest 
of the noble Lord. It is a joint proposi- 
tion from the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir F. Baring), who is an old ally 
aud Friend of the party of the noble Lord, 
and from the hon. Member for Kiddermin- 
ster (Mr. Lowe). But the question we have 
been discussing is this—was the Govern- 
ment acting for the true interests of the 
country in laying down at Vienna, as a 


sine qué non, that a limitation of the Rus- | 
| 


Mr. Disraeli 
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sian Black Sea fleet should be enforced ? 
That is the question—it is one of the 
highest importance—of most momentous 
interest—10,000 times more important 
than the convenience of a Minister or 
the existence of a Cabinet. I must say 
I never heard a proposition which so as- 
tonished me as that this House, full to 
overflowing, having for two nights diseuss- 
ed this question, and opinions so various 
having been started by the most eminent 
| Members of the House, the country read- 


‘ing every word uttered with the intensest 


interest, that now, because the Govern- 
ment is in a sort of hocus pocus, into 
which it invites the House to plunge, we 


The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government is very fertile in expe- 
dients—I must almost use another term, 
and say evasions—in this matter. I think 


interest in this question as the Minister 


a for the Crown, to say it ought to be freely 


diseussed ; and I may add, I have not the 
slightest expectation that this debate can 
be concluded before Friday night. We 
must, of course, have the opinion of the 
House upon this particular proposition of 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster. We 
are almost bullied upon these benches 
because we venture to think, what every 
hour proves, that the propositions made 
were unwise; but night after night, as we 
discuss it, the intelligent people of this 
country will come to the conclusion, either 
that the Government was frightened by 
leading articles, or that the Ministry think 
their places in danger—and, therefore, war 
is to be carried on, it may be for six years, 
as alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Southwark (Sir W. Moles- 
worth)—a war most expensive in treasure, 
and still more costly in a more sacred mat- 
ter in my eyes—expensive in blood, and it 
may be also dangerous to that which the 
Ministry affects to prize so much—the 
honour, the glory, and the prestige of the 
country. I hope, whatever opinions we 
may hold in this House, whether we be 
for peace or for war, for a termination of 
bloodshed, or for ruining the country by 
a prolongation of hostilities, let us at any 
rate give out our own opinions, stand by 
our own honest convictions, and give to 
this great question the fullest and freest 
discussion which it is in the power of the 
House of Commons to give it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I apprehend, 
Sir, the question before the House is, 
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whether the debate be adjourned to! though the Amendment which I have pro. 
Thursday. I confess I was strongly of | posed is not now in my hands, but in those 
opinion that it should be adjourned be-| of the House. I think if the hon. Member 
fore the right hon. Gentleman the Member | for Manchester (Mr. Bright) is in any dan- 
for Buckinghamshire addressed the House, | ger of being bullied, I, at all events, am in 
but after he concluded, that opinion was | danger of being circumvented. The noble 
completely confirmed. I find the right | Lord at the head of the Government has 
hon. Gentleman purposes to attach to the |—not to quibble upon words—expressed 
first portion of the Amendment of the hon. | an opinion very gratifying to me as to the 
Member for Kidderminster—for reasons | first part of my proposition. With such 
which no doubt appear valid to him—a/ encouragement, believing that my propo- 
sense and meaning in which I think he/ sition contains the truth, which it is very 
will find few Members disposed to agree. | desirable to state, and hoping that on some 
I can conceive nothing more important | future occasion the House will give me an 
than that this House should on the pre- | opportunity of clearing myself from some 
sent occasion express its sentiments in | aspersions which have been cast upon me, 
language clear and not ambiguous. The I feel inclined to persevere. I am advised 
conntry would be ill satisfied with any-|to give up my Amendment. Why? That 
thing which bore the appearance of being | the noble Lord may move an Address to 
done only for a party triumph, or to swell | the Crown for the vigorous prosecution of 
the number of a division, for or against the | the war—that is, that the noble Lord may 
Government, upon a question of this kind. | get rid of my Amendment. I did not 
Our object ought to be, without referenee move that Amendment lightly, not until 
to any Government, to speak in language | ‘after 1 had taken the opportunity of sug- 
which fully expresses the sentiments of the | gesting to the noble Lord that the conduct 
House of Commons on the present state of | of the Conference at Vienna having been 
affairs. I can truly say, without assuming | brought before the House by the papers 
any particular patriotism, I regard these | laid upon the table by order of Her Ma- 
discussions with feelings far deeper and | jesty, it was a proper subject for this 
more solemn than any which can belong | House to give an opinion upon. I believe 
to any party attachment, or to any Go-|it to be a proper subject of discussion, 
vernment which can be formed. I think, | and, however unfit I may be to bring it 
therefore, it is most important we should! before the House, I did so under the 
discuss this question fully and with all the | strong conviction that we should not be 
facts before us. I think it is clear we | doing our duty if we passed the subject 
shall on Thursday, after what has fallen | without consideration. Unless I have an 
from the noble Lord at the head of the| assurance from the Government that in 
Government, have all the circumstances | any Address they may move the question 
more completely before us. I think I| shall be fairly brought under our notice for 
understood the noble Lord to say it was | debate, I shall feel it my duty to persevere. 
probable that the Government themselves,} Question put, and agreed to. 
when they had laid on the table all the} Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 
papers relating to the negotiations, might 
propose to the House an expression of its EXCISE ACTS. 
opinion to be given to the Crown. I do] Order for Committee read. 
not know how that may be; I am not for! House in Committee upon the Excise 
giving up a discussion merely to accommo- | Acts. 
date any Government, and by adjourning; Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
the debate we shall not do so, but the} QUER said, it would be in the recollection 
matter will still be left in the hands of the! of the Committee, that when the Bill to 
House to deal with as it may think fit, | increase the duty on Spirits was under dis- 
with all the circumstances before it, and| cussion, various propositions were made 
the Government will have time to make} with respect to the distillation of malt 
any proposal it chooses, while we shall | spirits; and that he stated that it was his 
have an opportunity of judging whether | intention to introduce a Bill on the subject 
we shall support it or not. At any rate, | immediately after Whitsuntide. He would | 
I do not see that we shall lose anything. | now state in general terms that it was pro- 
Mr. LOWE: I think, Sir, it may be| posed to allow the distillation of spirits 
for the convenience of the House that I | from malt, and also from molasses in bond, 
should say one word on the subject, al-| and to abolish the drawback from October 
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next. The Resolutions on the subject did 
not entirely correspond with the provisions 
of the Bill, which would shortly be placed 
in the hands of Members, but they had 
been drawn consistently with all the pre- 
cedents on the subject. 

ApmiraL JONES said, he wished to 
know whether the duty proposed by the 
Resolutions was the same as was now im- 
posed upon spirits ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, an addition of 2d, was pro- 
posed, on account of the manner in which 
the duty would be charged, but he thought 
it would be more convenient to defer any ex- 
planation of the Resolutions until they were 
printed and in the hands of hon. Members. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that Members, by 
now consenting to the Resolutions, must 
not be understood as pledged to all their 
details. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought this 
was an irregular and unparliamentary pro- 
ceeding. He did not wish to throw any 
obstacle in the way of private conversa- 
tions and agreements between the Govern- 
ment and Members of Parliament and the 
representatives of particular trades, but it 
was the duty of a Minister, when he pro- 
posed Resolutions, founded on such con- 
versations and agreements, to make a plain 
statement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment and of the meaning of those Reso- 
lutions. 

Resolved— 

1, “That there shall be charged and paid for 
and upon every gallon of Spirits of the strength 
of hydrometer proof, which on or after the 1st 
day of October 1855 shall be distilled within the 
United Kingdom, or be in the stock, custody, or 
possession of any distiller, or of any person in 
trust for him, or for his use, benefit, or account, 
or which, having been distilled within the United 
Kingdom, shall on or after the said day be in 
warehouse, and be taken out of warehouse for 
consumption within the United Kingdom, the re- 
spective Rates and Duties of Excise following 


Maynooth 


(that is to say) : s. d 
“Tn Great Britain . . . 8 0 
— 6 2 


and so in proportion for any greater or less degree 
of strength, or any greater or less quantity, in 
lieu of all other Duties of Excise on such Spirits 
chargeable under any Act in force.” 


Resolued— 


2. “That there shall be allowed and paid to 
the distiller or proprietor of all Spirits, which, 
having been distilled within the United Kingdom 
before the 1st day of October 1855, shall, on or 
after the last mentioned day, be in the stock of 
any distiller, or in warehouse, the several Allow- 
ances and Drawbacks of Excise following (that is 
to say): For and upon every gallon of such 
Spirits of hydrometer proof, and so in proportion 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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for any greater or less quantity, or any greater or 
less degree of strength, if such Spirits shall have 
been distilled from Malt only, under the provisions 
and regulations entitling the distiller to the allow- 
ance in that behalf, the allowance of eight pence 
per gallon; and if such Spirits shall have been 
distilled from any other materials than Malt only, 
or otherwise than in conformity with such provi- 
sions and regulations, the allowance of two pence 
per gallon, in lieu of all other allowances on such 
Spirits, payable under any Act in force.” 


Resolved— 


3. “ That on and after the 1st day of October 
1855, all Allowances and Drawbacks of Excise 
granted by any Act now in force, for or upon 
Spirits distilled in any part of the United King- 
dom, in respect of the Malt or other materials 
used in making such Spirits, and for and upon 
Sugar and Molasses used in the distillation of 
Spirits, shall respectively cease and determine.” 


Resolved— 


4. “That it is expedient to allow Malt to be 
made and consumed free from the Duties of Ex- 
cise for the sole purpose of distilling Spirits, and 
to allow Sugar and Molasses to be consumed for 
the like purpose free from the Duties of Customs.” 

Resolved— 

5. “That there shall be charged and paid for 
and upon every Licence to be taken out yearly by 
every person (other than a Distiller or Rectifier of 
Spirits) authorised by the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue to make or mix methylated Spirit, 
the Duty of 10/. 10s. 0d.” 


Resolved— 


6. “That it is expedient to amend the Laws 
relating to the Duties of Excise.” 
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House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported on Thursday. 
The House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1855. 


Minures.] New Memper Sworn. — For Bath, 
William Tite, esq. 

Pustic Birts.—1° Assay Office (York, &c.) Abo- 
lition, 

2° Insurance on Lives Abatement of Income 
Tax Continuance; Gold Finger Rings. 
Reported.—Public Libraries and Museums. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to be made 
to Question [lst May ]— 

“ That this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of considering the Acts 
for the Endowment of the College of Maynooth, 
with a view to the withdrawal of any Endowment 
out of the Consolidated Fund, due regard being 
had to vested rights or interests.” 

And which Amendment was to leave 
out from the word ‘‘ considering,” to the 
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end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘all grants or endowments for ec- 
clesiastical purposes, whether charged on 
the Consolidated Fund or annually voted 
by Parliament, with a view to their with- 
drawal, due regard being had to vested 
rights or interests,’’ instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. Serseant O’BRIEN said, he was 
opposed to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner), 
which was of no ordinary character, and 
involved considerations of greater interests 
than would appear from a reference to the 
mere amount of the grant. The establish- 
ment against which the Motion was direct- 
ed was not the result of hasty or ill-con- 
sidered legislation. For upwards of fifty 
years successive Parliaments had recog- 
nised, by their annual grants, the justice 
and expediency of the principle that some 
State provision should be made for the 
education of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
That principle had been adopted by their 
most distinguished statesmen—not alone 
by those who advocated the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, but also by those who 
were uniformly opposed to such conces- 
sion. In 1845 it was felt by the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel that the amount 
of the grant was wholly insufficient for 
its purpose; they felt, also, the injurious 
effect of those irritating discussions which 
accompanied its annual renewal, and the 
necessity of putting it upon a more ex- 
tended and permanent basis—and, accord- 
ingly, after much deliberation, and with 
the conturrence of unusually large majo- 
rities of both Houses of Parliament, that 
Act was passed which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Spooner) now seeks to repeal. He 
(Serjeant O’Brien) regretted that this 
question had been brought forward—not 
that he apprehended any injury to the ob- 
ject of this attack, from inquiry or debate 
—not that he entertained any doubt that 
the justice and wisdom of the Legislature 
would ensure the ultimate rejection of this 
proposal—but he regretted the perpetual 
renewal of these religious struggles—the 
effort to convert this assembly into an 
arena for polemical discussion—he regret- 
ted still more the embittered spirit that 
would necessarily be aroused by perseve- 
rance in a measure which evinced such in- 
veterate hostility to the religion of a large 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, which 
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was unjust in principle, and grounded upon 
reasoning so injurious to the character, so 
offensive to the feelings of those who pro- 
fessed that religion. With respect to the 
original establishment of Maynooth, in 
1795, it would be unnecessary for him to 
go at any length into those details which 
had been so fully stated by the Chief Se- 
ecretary for Ireland, of the circumstances 
in which this country was then placed— 
the insecurity of her foreign relations— 
the imperative necessity which then ex- 
isted of conciliating the Irish people, and 
of attaching them to the British Govern- 
ment by other motives than those of fear 
—the manifest danger of leaving the spi- 
ritual directors of the Irish people depen- 
dent for their education upon foreign and 
hostile states. These were the circum- 
stances which rendered the original grant 
a measure of unquestioned expediency, 
and insured its unopposed adoption by a 
Parliament essentially Protestant, and by 
a Monarch whose strongest motive of ac- 
tion was to maintain, unimpaired, the su- 
premacy of his Church. But he would not 
rest the case upon expediency alone— 
there were considerations to show that the 
original establishment of Maynooth might 
be supported on higher grounds—that it 
was an act of clear, though incomplete 
and tardy justice. It should not be for- 
gotten that although on the establishment 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland, the 
great majority of the people adhered to 
the Roman Catholic religion, yet that the 
property originally dedicated to the support 
of that religion was transferred to the Pro- 
testant Church; it was transferred against 
the will of the people—by the strong arm 
of power—and because the rulers, though 
not the people, had changed their faith. 
When, at length, the profession of that 
religion was tolerated; when their clergy 
were permitted to discharge the duties of 
their calling without incurring the penal- 
ties of the law, then the people increasing 
in numbers and intelligence, but, impover- 
ished by confiscation, were unable to meet 
those necessary demands for the education 
of their clergy which would have been pro- 
vided for if the property of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as of the Roman 
Catholie people, had not been wrested from 
the hands of its original possessors. The 
injury did not rest here. During the con- 
tinuance of the persecution, when the do- 
mestic education of the laity or clergy was 
proscribed by law, means had been found 
to establish in France and other European 
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States various seminaries for the education 
of the Roman Catholie clergy. From time 
to time those establishments had been en- 
dowed by various grants from Roman Ca- 
tholic sources ; and at the breaking out of 
the French Revolution they were of sufli- 
cient extent to support nearly five hundred 
students, It appeared by returns laid 
before Parliament, when the late Duke of 
Wellington was Secretary for Ireland, that 
seven of these colleges were in France, 
and others in Spain, Portugal, Belgium 
and Rome. By the French Revolution 
the establishments in that country were 
destroyed, and their property confiscated ; 
and thus the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
though deprived by the penal laws of the 
privileges of British subjects, lost in that 
character the property which those very 
laws compelled them to place under the 
eontrol of a foreign State. He would press 
these matters—particularly, upon the con- 
sideration of those hon. Members who dis- 
senting altogether from the opinions and 
reasoting of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, repudiating any hostility to 
the Roman Catholic religion, were yet ex- 
pected by him to support this Motion, be- 
cause they were opposed to all State endow- 
ments for ecclesiastical purposes, and not 
because they considered the Roman Catho- 
lies of Ireland less entitled to such endow- 
ment than the members of any other reli- 
gion. He would ask those hon. Members 
whether the circumstances to which he had 
referred—the continued persecution of the 
Roman Catholies—the compulsory transfer 
of their property—and the fact of that reli- 
gion being still professed by the great majo- 
rity of the Irish people, did not put their 
claims for a State provision for the education 
of their clergy upon grounds very different 
from those applicable to other religions ? 
did not (as had been already stated by 
higher authority in that House), give to 
the endowment of Maynooth somewhat of 
the character of restitution; and whether 
those hon. Members, notwithstanding the 
opinions which they held upon the general 
question, should not now support this grant. 
Supposing, however, they should not con- 
sider that these circumstances gave the 
Roman Catholics any greater claim for 
such provision than other religions had, 
then he would ask them to adopt the course 
taken by the hon. Member for Birmingham 


(Mr. Scholefield), who stated that if his | 


Amendment was rejected he would support 
the continuance of the grant for Maynooth. 
The measure brought forward by the hon. 


Mr. Serjeant O’ Brien 
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| Member opposite (Mr. Spooner) was not 
| for the abolition of all ecclesiastical endow- 
ments, but of one. In the further exten- 
sion of the principle for which these Gen- 
tlemen contend, they could expect no sup- 
port from that hon. Member, by whom such 
principle is disavowed. Would they then 
rightly assert that principle by concurring 
in his (Mr. Spooner’s) policy, while they 
disclaim his motives. They should recol- 
lect that many principles, just in their ge- 
neral application, could not without injus- 
tice be partially applied—and it would be 
unjust to the Catholics of Ireland to make 
them the subject of the exceptional legis- 
lation now proposed—to inflict upon them 
a positive and immediate injury in the 
hope that these hon. Members by so doing 
might insure at some future period the 
abolition of all similar endowments. It 
had been argued that the Act of 1795, 
and the subsequent Statutes of 1800 and 
1808, contained no provision for the per- 
manent endowment of Maynooth—that the 
annual Acts made from time to time were 
Acts of bounty determinable at pleasure— 
and gave the Catholics no claim, and eon- 
stituted no compact for such permanent pro- 
vision. Now it was not necessary to rest this 
case upon the ground of compact. If no 
provision had ever been made for the edu- 
eation of the Catholic clergy, justice and 
policy would alike require that such a course 
should now be adopted. But with refer- 
ence to this question of compact, he would 
contend that where the Government had 
deliberately adopted a certain policy to- 
wards the people of Ireland, and by con- 
tinued adherence to that policy had induced 
the people to expect its continuance, and 
to act on the faith of such expectation, 
then, though no actual compact had been 
originally made, a capricious departure 
from that policy would be inconsistent with 
the obligations of honour and good faith. 
In considering this question of compact, 
and the obligation which existed on the 
part of the Government to continue the 
grant, they were not left to mere infer- 
ences, which at this remote period might 
be drawn from facts imperfectly understood 
—they had surer sources of information in 
the recorded opinions of those who, from 
their position, had peculiar means of 
knowledge, and better grounds than now 
exist, of estimating the extent of such 
obligation. In 1807, when it was pro- 
posed by Sir John Newport to increase the 
| grant to 13,0007. Mr. Perceval opposed 
the increase, but stated that, as the Irish 
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Parliament had thought such a measure|pooth did not affect the question before 
advisable, the united Legislature were bound | the House of repealing the Act of 1845, 
by good faith to continue the original grant. (which provided for its permanent endow- 
In the following year, when a similar pro-|ment out of the consolidated fund. It 
position was made for increase, Mr. Per-| could not be elearly collected from that 
ceval, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, | right hon. and learned Member whether 
again opposed the increase, but stated that | if that Act was now repealed he would 
after the connexion of this country with | consent to a renewal of the former 
the Irish Catholics since the Union, the | grants; but considering the manner in 
grant of the Irish Parliament should not | which this Motion was brought forward, 
be diminished, These opinions of Mr. | and the grounds upon whieh it was argued, 
Perceval—and he expressed the same opi-| it was impossible to regard it has having 
nions whether in or out of office—were any other object in view than the with- 
adopted by the Government and party of drawal of all provision for the Catholic 
which he was the leader, though compris- ‘elergy, whether out of the Consolidated 
ing so many determined opponents of the | Fund or otherwise. The circumstances, 
Roman Catholic elaims. In the Debates | therefore, which occurred before 1845 
of that period would be found an instance bore strongly upon the question now be- 
of the conduet pursued by the Roman fore the House, Besides, if justice or 
Catholies with reference to this matter. | expediency required that any provision 
In 1807, Napoleon Bonaparte, anxious to should be made for the education of 
have the Irish priesthood educated in! the Catholic clergy of Ireland, could the 
France, made liberal proposals to the Ro- | right hon. and learned Member contend 
man Catholic bishops for the purpose, and that such provision should not be made 
offered to restore the endowments of the to the extent, and in the general man- 
Irish Colleges, which were lost by the | ner provided for by that Aet. The Act 
Revolution. To that proposal the Irish of 1845 introduced no new principles— 
bishops gave (as by their loyalty and alle- | it confirmed those upon which the Go- 
giance to the Crown they were bound to | vernment and the people had so long acted 
do) a decided rejection. In their answer |—varying the mode of the application 
they stated their gratitude to the British | according to the increasing exigencies of 
Government for the liberal support of May- | the establishment for which provision was 
nooth, and threatened suspension against | to be made, and remedying those defects 
any functionaries, and exclusion from pre- | whieh were inseparable from the former 
ferment in Ireland against any students! system. But supposing that in 1845 there 
who should accept the offer of the enemy | |was no obligation on the Government to 
of their country. Such was the conduet | make any such provision—supposing that 
of the heads of that church whose loyalty | ‘the measure then passed was, as alleged 








is now impugned. If friendly relations | 
had then existed as they now do between 
this country and France, the offer might 
have been accepted with disloyalty to the 
Crown ; but would it have been conducive 
to the interests of this country, that on 
the interruption of those relations, so un- 
certain in their continuance the candidates 
for the Irish priesthood should be recipients 
of the bounty of a hostile State? And 
could a stronger instance be adduced of 
the wisdom of the policy adopted by Mr. 
Perceval and his colleagues, who, with an 
attachment to the Protestant religion not 
inferior to that of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, did not think the continued endow- 
ment of Maynooth inconsistent with the 
interests of that religion. It was con- 
tended by the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. Na- 
pier) that these references to the original 
establishment and annual grants for May- 





by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Spooner) 
a free grant, without consideration, and 
without any corresponding sacrifice on the 
part of the Roman Catholics—was that to 
be relied on now as a ground for the repeal 
of an Act by which (whatever may be said 
of former proceedings) a compact was 
clearly and deliberately made by the Le- 
gislature with the people of Ireland? 
| Should’ questions of national policy—of 
the obligations existing between the Go- 
vernment and the people—be decided by 
inquiries into the comparative amount of 
consideration ? When privileges were con- 
ceded, and benefits conferred upon a peo- 
ple by their rulers, they were not revocable 
merely because they were voluntary. The 
right to their continuance acquired by the 
peeple may be forfeited by misconduct, 
but the existence of such misconduct 
should be clearly established. Now, with 
respect to the charges against Maynooth, 
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how did the matter stand? They were 
not now brought forward for the first time. 
The hon. Member opposite having repeat- 
edly made them and demanded inquiry, to 
substantiate them the late Commission was 
issued, and the Report of the Commis- 
sioners furnished of itself a satisfactory 
refutation of those charges. It would be 
anticipating the discussion of another Mo- 
tion, of which the hon. Member opposite has 
given notice, to enter into the details of the 
complaints made by him against the pro- 
ceedings under that Commission. But he 


(Serjeant O’Brien) would remind the House | 
the circumstance and dates | 


that from 
already mentioned by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, it was manifest that the fact 
of a copy of the evidence having been 
given to Dr. Cullen, and taken by him to 
Rome long after that evidence was com- 
pleted and printed, could have no possible 
bearing on the case. With respect to the 
alleged alterations in the evidence of some 
of the witnesses after it was verbally given, 
and before it was printed, he believed it 
was legitimate and usual that in proceed- 
ings under Commission of inquiry, or be- 
fore Committees of that House, witnesses 
interrogated on abstract points involving 
many and difficult considerations should be 
allowed, under certain restrictions, to ex- 
plain or modify their verbal evidence. In 
the present instance they had the high au- 
thority of Lord Harrowby, from his state- 
ment in another place, and of Dr. Twiss, 
from his published letter to that noble 
Lord, that permission for such alterations 
had been given by the Commissioners, and 
that their rules had not been transgressed. 
But further, it was before the Commis- 
sioners that the verbal evidence was given ; 
on that they had formed their conclusions, 
and it was not pretended that their Report 
was influenced by any such alterations. It 
was charged against Maynooth, that the 
doctrines taught there inculcated disloyalty 
to the Crown, and breach of good faith in 
our private dealings with those of a dif- 
ferent creed, and that the minds of the 
students were demoralised by the course of 
their studies. It was almost humiliating 
that Catholics in that House should have 
to disavow opinions so derogatory to their 
character. He would refer to the evidence 
given before the Commissioners, not merely 
by Roman Catholics, but by some of those 
who had left that faith and become clergy- 
men of the Established Church, as com- 
pletely disproving these charges. [The 
hon, and learned Member then read ex- 
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tracts from the evidence of Dr. O’Hanlon, 
Dr. Crolly, the Rev. Mr. Butler—now a 
Protestant clergyman—and others before 
the Commissioners, with reference to these 
charges and the statements in the Re- 
ports.] After a full investigation of these 
charges the Commissioners concluded that 
they would be doing injustice to the Col- 
lege if they failed to report as the general 
result of the whole evidence before them, 
that they saw no reason to believe that 
there had been any disloyalty in the teach- 
‘ing of the College, or any disposition to 
impair the obligations of an unreserved 
allegiance to Her Majesty. After that 
Report could it be maintained that disloy- 
alty and breach of faith were doctrines 
inculeated at Maynooth? Independent of 
that Report, and of the evidence before 
the Commissioners, he would refer to the 
|conduct of the people of Ireland as the 
best and most unerring test of the charac- 
ter of their spiritual directors ; and he 
would ask did that people deserve the im- 
putations of disloyalty, immorality, and 
bad faith. The hon. Member opposite had 
not ventured to make that charge. He 
| had admitted that he knew Roman Catho- 
‘lies who were sincere Christians—that the 
| Catholic soldiers were loyal—but thought 
| they would be more so if Maynooth were 
j abolished. The hon. Member opposite had 
in his opening speech claimed credit for a 
wish to avoid all irritating and offensive 
topics. It was for those who heard that 
speech to say how far his language was in 
conformity with such intentions. Notwith- 
standing such profession he (Mr. Spooner) 
had not hesitated to declare as a further 
ground for the measure now proposed, that 
the religion of the Roman Catholics was 
idolatrous—that the original establishment 
and continued endowment of Maynooth 
was a great national sin ; and that, if per- 
sisted in, the country should expect the 
judgment of the Amighty for thus aban- 
doning her duties. He (Serjeant O’Brien) 
was astonished to hear that assertion— 
making every allowance for that hon. Mem- 
ber’s inveterate prejudices—for his total 
misconceptions of the tenets of the creed 
which he made the object of unsparing 
censure—it was scarcely possible to think 
that at this time, in presence of Roman 
Catholic Members of that House, the hon. 
Member would speak in such opprobrious 
terms of a religion which had been for 
ages the religion of the great majority of 
the Christian world—a religion still pro- 
fessed by nations not inferior to our own 
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in civilisation and intelligence, and whose 
alliance we so earnestly desired—the reli- 
gion of those who in former times had laid 
the foundations of our country’s prosperity 
and freedom—which numbered amongst 
its followers names alike distinguished in 
war and peace—men who in intellectual 
acquirements or moral worth—in their 
untiring efforts to promote the happiness 
of their species—would not suffer by com- 
parison with the professors of that creed 
to which the hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) 
himself belonged. It may be difficult to over- 
come the prejudices of the hon. Member— 
but if his opinions be adopted as the prin- 
ciple of our legislation, what would be 
done with the Roman Catholic endowments 
in our colonies ? Were the Catholic esta- 
blishments of Canada to be destroyed ? 
Let it not be said that we were bound to 
maintain them by ancient treaty, if in Ire- 
land the Act of 1845, and the policy of 
preceding years, were now to be repudi- 
ated upon the ground of national sin. Is 
the hon. Member prepared to withdraw the 
Roman Catholic chaplains from the army ? 
Will he tell the Catholic soldier, on whose 
valour he relies, and to whose loyalty he 
has paid a reluctant tribute, that the evils 
of death which he encounters in our de- 
fence are not to be mitigated by the con- 
solations of religion, because the celigion 
which he professes is an idolatry and a sin ? 


The impossibility to carry out such a prin- | 


ciple shows its utter fallacy. But he 
would ask the hon. Member opposite, and 
those who acted with him, what result they 
anticipated from the success of their pre- 
sent efforts? They dread the influence of 
the priesthood on the people of Ireland ; 


let them be assured that that influence | 


would not be diminished by a measure such 
as this. They object to the endowment of 
Maynooth, because it tends to propagate a 
religion which they believe to be erroneous 
—it was in vain for them to hope that the 
existence or extent of the Catholic religion 
in Ireland will be affected by the with- 
drawal of the grant. They might depart 
from that liberal policy which in later 
years had attempted to compensate for the 
evils of former legislation; they might 
add another wrong to those which the 
Roman Catholics had already endured, but 
let them not think that by this miserable 
injustice they would destroy or weaken 
that attachment to their faith which had 
characterised the people of Ireland under 
more adverse circumstances and more op- 
pressive laws. He trusted that this mea- 
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sure would be rejected by the House ; that 
they would not be induced by prejudice 
and clamour to sanction the violation of an 
arrangement deliberately made to identify 
themselves with motives and opinions such 
as those professed by the hon. Member op- 
posite—to yield to that spirit of intolerance 
which, encouraged, buat not satisfied by 
success, would soon seek some other ob- 
ject of attack—to adopt a course, calcu- 
lated, above all others, to revive and per- 
petuate those religious animosities which 
have proved so formidable an obstacle to 
our social and political improvement. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he must con- 
gratulate his hon. and learned Friend who 
had just sat down on the fairness and 
ability with which he had spoken upon the 
question under the consideration of the 
House. That question was one which he 
was quite justified in contending ought not 
to be decided by clamour or prejudice. 
Though dissenting from the religion which 
his hon. and learned Friend professed, he 
yet recognised the force of the wise ob- 
servation of an eminent man, that all 
forms of Christianity ought to be respect- 
ed, because they all rested on the admis- 
sion of man’s weakness and the necessity 
of his appealing to the Divine power for 
forgiveness and protection. In dealing 
with the subject, he would beg to observe, 





that neither the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, nor his hon. and 
| learned Friend, had made out that the 
| College of Maynooth should be maintained 
as it now stood, which was the real ques- 
tion before the House. That question 
might be discussed either on the ground 
of policy, of expediency, or of principle; 
and no doubt the onus probandi lay with 
those who impugned the management of 
any existing institution. They had nothing 
to do with the form of prayer, the fasts, 
or the ceremonies taught and enjoined in 
Maynooth College; but it had been repre- 
sented that this grant was a matter of 
compact and right. What, however, were 
the historical facts of the case? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland had dealt with the question upon 
the broad ground of political expediency, 
and upon that ground he (Mr. Whiteside) 
was prepared to meet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had commenced the observations which he 
had offered to the House upon that ques- 
tion by a reference to those interesting 
volumes which had been published by the 
late Marquess of Londonderry, and which 
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contained a large portion of the corre- 
spondence which had passed between those 
eminent men who had flourished at the 
period of the Union. Now, he held in his 
hand a memorial of the Roman Catholic 
bishops and archbishops in Ireland to the 
Government of the day, praying that per- 
mission might be granted to them to esta- 
blish a college for the use of Roman Catho- 
lics in Ireland. In that memorial they 
requested permission to establish and en- 
dow seminaries and academies in Ireland, 
asserting that the memorialists wished to 
provide places of education in that country 
for the Roman Catholic youth intended for 
the clerical profession, in order to avoid 
the danger to which they would be ex- 
posed, if sent to France, of imbibing the 
atheistical and seditious doctrines of the 
Revolution. The licence of the Crown was 
necessary for carrying out this project, 
and a permissive Bill was passed by the 
Irish Parliament, allowing the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, at the expense of their own 
community, to found an educational insti- 
tution on the principles of their memorial. 
The Irish Parliament likewise voted them 
8,000/. for the purpose of enabling them 
to enter upon the construction of the pro- 
posed establishment. Now there was in 
connection with that subject a remarkable 
document extant, and one which, in his 
opinion, did great credit to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. When the laity of 
that Church had discovered that it was 
the intention of their bishops to confine 
the instruction to be given in the new es- 
tablishment exclusively to students intend- 
ed for the clerical order, they held a public 
meeting, and had at that meeting drawn 
up a petition which, in his opinion, con- 
tained better arguments against the insti- 
tution of Maynooth as it at present stood, 
than almost any document to which he 
could refer. That petition was to be found 
in the fifteenth volume of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Debates. It strongly protested 
against the establishment of a college, to | 
be conducted exclusively as a monastic 
institution; against the inexpediency of 
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nooth had received the sanction of the 
Legislature. Parliament had originally in- 
tended that there should be in connection 
with Maynooth a lay college, and he be- 
lieved that up to the year 1817 a college 
of that character had continued to exist. 
It was true, as the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had stated, that Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Castlereagh, and other distinguished men, 
at the time of the Union, considered what 
was to be done in regard to Maynooth. 
Sir John Cox Hippesley, writing on Janu- 
ary 12, 1799, from Rome, after relating 
that he found ‘a world of friars,” and 
‘‘eternal squabbles and annoyance result- 
ing from their employment | in the episeo- 
pacy or on foreign missions,’’ recommended 
the British Government “ not to blink, but 
fairly to face the whole Catholic subject, 
nor tacitly to allow, as they do, the intro- 
duction of bulls, briefs, and rescripts from 
Rome, without availing themselves of those 
safeguards which almost every Catholic as 
well as Protestant country on the Conti- 
nent has wisely instituted ;’’ and he then 
suggested that bulls should be delivered 
for inspection to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. It was said 
that the foundation of our liberties was 
laid by our Roman Catholic ancestors, but 
those men were nearer in principle to the 
present Protestant Church than they were 
to modern Roman Catholics, although he 
could not now stay to argue that point. 
The ancient common Jaw of this country 
in Catholic times forbade, under the se- 
verest penalties, the introduction of papal 
bulls, and in the reign of Edward I. a 
subject who brought in a bull of excom- 
munication against another subject of this 
realm, was adjudged to be guilty of trea- 
son against the Crown; but, instead of 
being drawn and hanged, the offender’s 
punishment was commuted to perpetual 
banishment. On the 18th of April, 1799, 
Lord Clare, writing to Lord Cornwallis, 
| the Lord Lieutenant, said, ‘‘ it was essen- 
tial to the public security that there should 
| be a well- regulated Roman Catholie aca- 
demy in Ireland;” but that he thought 





depriving members of the Protestant per- | the insertion, in the Bill for voting a mode- 
suasion from enjoying those advantages of | rate sum to support Maynooth College for 


education which the proposed college might 
be supposed to confer, and against the | 
continuance of that line of distinction be | 
tween the members of different religious | 
tenets which it was a duty, in their opi- | 
nion, to obliterate. Such had been the | 
language of the Roman Catholic laity be- 


| the current year, of any clause which could 
be construed into a permanent sanction of 
their present establishment, would ‘ ena- 
ble the Popish prelates of this country to 
subvert the Government of it in ten years.’ 

| A person named Hussey was made presi- 
| dent of Maynooth College—a man who 


fore the first Bill with reference to May-| had professed opinions than which nothing 
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more intolerant had ever been uttered in 
the darkest ages. On the subject of this 
individual’s sentiments a letter was written 
by Bishop O’Beirne (Bishop of Meath), on 
the 27th of April, 1799, to Lord Castle- 
reagh. The writer expressed the opinion 
that it was necessary there should be a 
majority of Protestant trustees; that the 
system pursued in Maynooth College in- 
stilled an “ inextinguishable hatred to the 
Established Church ” in the minds of the 
pupils, and was calculated to: keep the Ro- 
man Catholic portion of the King’s subjects 
‘‘a distinct people for ever ;”” that one part 
of the plan avowed by Dr. Hussey, the first 
president of Maynooth (and who it appeared 
had been a regular religious firebrand), 
and practised by all the Roman Catholic 
clergy, was to exclude from confession and 
from the sacrament all the domestic ser- 
vants of protestant masters who attended 
their family prayers or entered a church 
with them—and even to follow this up by 
excommunication ; that an establishment 
which maintained such a tyrannical system 
ought not to be tolerated, much less sup- 
ported by the State. Bishop O’Beirne 
was a whig, and had endeavoured to per- 


suade Charles James Fox to adopt his | 


views as to the expediency of establishing 
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| dated May 1800, and addressed to Lord 
Castlereagh, he expresses a desire that 
the Government should exercise such in- 

spection and control over the heads and 

teachers of the college as would effectually 
prevent the propagation of those anti-social 

doctrines which had produced all the dis- 
tractions of Ireland since the days of Queen 

Elizabeth, and defeated the great object of 
blending the Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
testant population together. When the 
subject came again under discussion in 

1807, Mr. Perceval, then Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, laid down this principle, ‘that 
the least thing that could be done was to 
give the Government something to say in 
the management of the institution, that 
they might know that they were not edu- 
cating a society of Jesuits who would not 
be suffered to exist in any other part of 
Europe.’’ Sir Arthur Wellesley also said, 

that when Maynooth was originally estab- 
lished ‘‘ it was not intended that it should 
be maintained by the public purse.” The 
eminent men to whom he had referred held, 
therefore, that the Government, if it was 
bound to support this institution, was 
entitled to know the principles on which 
it was to be conducted. What was the 
| statement of Thomas Moore in reference to 








in Ireland a college for the education of | this subject in a letter to Lady Donegal 
the Roman Catholic clergy ; but he had | on April 16, 1805, as given in the noble 
failed in the attempt. to make a convert of | Lord the Member for London’s Memoir of 
Fox upon that point. The Whigs had not, | the poet Moore—not perhaps very consis- 
it would appear, been such consistent ad- | tently with his religious opinions—wrote : 

vocates of Roman Catholic claims as some| I must say that mueb of this vile vulgar spirit 
Gentlemen in that House seemed to be-| is to be traced to that wretched faith which ia 
lieve ; and he would remind those Gentle- | again polluting Europe with Jesuitism and Inqui- 


men that the hardest blows their religion | sitions, and which of all the humbugs that have 
had received in this country in our time | stultified mankind is the most narrow-minded 


| and mischievous. So much for the danger of my 
had come from the noble Lord the Member | joining Messrs. O’Connell, O’Donnell, &c, 


for London (Lord J. Russell) whom many | 

of them were disposed to acknowledge at! Now, was it contended that the Roman 
present as their political chief. Bishop | Catholic laity approved of Maynooth ? 
O’Beirne had contended for the expediency | What was Mr. Daniel O’Connell’s opinion 
of appointing Protestant trustees over the | of that institution? It would be found 
proposed new Roman Catholic College | fully recorded in the work on his life, pub- 
which was to be endowed by the State, | lished by his son. Nothing, in fact, could 
and he had added that. he would suppress | be more contemptuous than Mr. O’Con- 
all friaries and monastic institutions for! nel’s estimate of the education given at 
either men or women. Those were the’ Maynooth; and when Roman Catholic 
opinions entertained before the period of | gentlemen expressed their surprise that 
the Union in reference to the establishment | Protestants should believe that Maynooth 
of a college at Maynooth by a learned | had been a failure, he would recommend 
and liberal Irishman. It was true that in | to their attentive consideration a letter 
the year 1800 a second Act of Parliament} written by Mr. O’Conneil in the year 1808, _ 
had been passed, under which an engage- | in which he bitterley complained that 
ment had been contracted to maintain that genius and taste and talent found no home 
institution ; and no doubt it had been; in Maynooth ; and in which he asked when 


maintained. In a letter of Bishop O’Beirne, | would that college produce a Magee, or a 
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Sands, or a Macdonald, or a Griffin? An- 
other authority which he would cite was the 
opinion of Mr. Cornelius Keogh, another 
clever Irishman and a Roman Catholic, 
who, after mentioning that the priests, 
formerly educated abroad, generally re- 
turned home “ accomplished scholars,” 
said that he considered that the institution 
at Maynooth was manifestly contrived for 
the purpose of replacing them by ‘a set 
of ignorant, pedantic, unpatriotic priests,” 
and observed that, up to the year 1800, 
such was “the moral fermentation among 
the students in that college, that no fewer 
than ninety expulsions had occurred.’’ He 
had quoted these statements of Roman 
Catholics for the purpose of showing that 
Maynooth as a place of education had been 
a failure. He was not using the evidence 
of Protestants upon that point, for it might 
be said that they must necessarily be pre- 
judiced judges. But again, what did Mr. 
O’Connell state in his evidence, when ex- 
amined on oath before the House of Lords’ 
Committee of 1825, as to the College of 
Maynooth. He said that the old priests 
who were educated in France were men 
who entertained a natural abhorrence of 
French revolutionary principles ; they were 
strong anti-Jacobins, and there was among 
them a great deal of ultra-loyalty. He 
went on to say, that this was not the case 
with regard to those educated at Maynooth, 
the anti-Jacobin feeling had gone by, and, 
as to what was usually called loyalty, 


Maynooth 


the priests educated at Maynooth did not | 


come within the description of it to such a 
degree as those educated in France. Being 
asked as to the advisability of educating 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy 
at the same university, he expressed a very 
strong opinion that it would be a most 
advisable thing, and would be very much 
in accordance with the wish of the Roman 
Catholic laity. Clearly, therefore, in Mr. 
O’Connell’s opinion at that time, the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, as a place of education, 
was a failure. Another Irishman of great 
ability, the late Dr. Doyle, titular bishop 
of Carlow, when examined before the same 


of educating the Roman Catholic laity eon- 
jointly with the Protestant laity, which he 
thought would tend very greatly to pro- 
mote the harmony of the ditferent religious 
sects in Ireland. Mr. Inglis, who, although 
an Englishman, might be fairly cited as a 
witness for a fact, visited the college in 
1854. He stated that though at first 
sight the course of education pursued at 
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the college might appear varied and libe. 
ral, yet on a little further questioning he 
discovered that this course was not strictly 
adhered to, and he inferred that it might 
vary at the pleasure of the heads of the 
college, and that, in fact, any one who 
formed an opinion of the course of educa- 
tion at Maynooth from what he had read 
in the Report of the Education Commis- 
sioners would fall into grievous error. In 
1826 a Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the College of May- 
nooth, of which the late Sir Thomas Frank- 
land Lewis was an eminent member, and 
the Report of which was as superior to the 
shallow, flimsy, worthless production, ema- 
nating from the last Commission, as light 
was to darkness. One of the first things 
into which that Commission set themselves 
to inquire was, into the connection of the 
college with the society of the Jesuits, and 
they had not proceeded far before they 
discovered that there existed in the college 
a society, numbering 200 out of the 250 
students then resident there, called the 
‘“* Sodality of the Sacred Heart.’’ They 
examined Mr. Kenny, a gentleman con- 
nected with the college, who stated that 
he was a member of the Society of Jesus, 
though there was some difficulty about 
finding out where he was admitted and 
sworn in, for it was thought that Russia 
was the only country in Europe to which 
the Pope’s bull for the suppression of the 
Jesuits did not extend; and, on being 
asked, whether there was any connection 
between the members of the Sodality of 
the Sacred Heart and the Jesuits, he said 
there was not. It was evident, by the 
Commissioners putting this question, that 
they had read a passage from the Life of 
Scipio Ricci, in which it was distinctly 
stated that it had been discovered that 
there was a direct connection between the 
Jesuits and this Sodality of the Sacred 
Heart, and that when the Society of Jesus 
was expelled from most of the countries 
of Europe it was revived under that name. 


College— 





} 
| 


Committee, gave a strong opinion in favour | 


There could be no doubt that at that day 
Maynooth was a Jesuit establishment, but 
the Commissioners, not having been able 
to probe the matter to the bottom, and not 
having been able to obtain a satisfactory 





| that effect. 
| dant proof had been brought forward, that 
| during the time that the Society of Jesuits 
| was nominally suppressed, it in reality ex- 
|isted under the name of the ‘ Sodality of 
the Sacred Heart,” and that this title, in 


evidence on the point, could not report to 
Since then, however, abun- 
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fact, served as the mask and instrument of 
Jesuitism. Henrion, in his History of the 
Religious Orders, stated that it was since 
the institution of the Society of Jesus 
that such institutions as this had been 
formed, or, at least, had become effective, 
and that the rules of the congregation were 
generally conformable to those of the Je- 
suits, who were, if not their direct authors, 
at least their constant protectors; and he 
went on further to relate how, after the 
French revolution, some young French 
ecclesiastics who had fled into Belgium, 
perceiving then the great injury which the 
suppression of the Jesuits had done to the 
cause of religion in France, conceived the 
project of re-establishing the order; but, 
by the advice of the Abbé Pey, they did 
not take the name of Jesuits, but that of 
the *‘ Sacred Heart.’’ He might be asked, 
however, supposing that all he had said as 
to the state of Maynooth in 1826 were 
true, how did that prove that the same 
opinions were taught there now? That 
was a practical question, and required an 
answer, When he had first learnt that 
Lord Harrowby was to be appointed the 
head of the Commissioners, he wrote to 
him, drawing his attention to a book which 
had been lately published by Dr. Murray, 
the Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theo- 
logy at Maynooth. In that book the Rev. 
Professor had attempted to answer the 
brilliant remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Ma- 
caulay) on the Jesuits, and he thus summed 
up his opinion of the bull suppressing the 
Jesuits :— 


“Let it be then understood that, in speaking 
for the Jesuits, we speak only for innocence ma- 
ligned, for truth oppressed, for well doing rewarded 
with evil doing ; we speak as men long witnessing, 
with sealed up lips, one of the most abominable acts 
of injustice ever yet inflicted on guiltless man since 
the sentence of Pilate was pronounced ; we only 
defend the truth against ‘the buffoon and the sar- 
casm, the liar and the lie.’ ” 


This was the judgment pronounced on the 
sentence of Ganganelli, one of the best 
Popes who ever lived, suppressing the Je- 
suits, by the Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy at Maynooth. In the same essay, too, 
Pascal fell under the Rev. Professor’s con- 
demnation as one of the sorest afflictions 
that had pressed on the Church since the 
time of Luther—of course, because he had 
attacked the Jesuits. His (Mr. White- 
side’s) argument was, therefore, that the 
principles of Jesuitism were in activity at 
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Maynooth, and that the writings of this 
professor proved it. When Sir Robert 
Peel was Secretary for Ireland, being 
rather above the common run of Irish 
Secretaries, and being a man of literary 
tastes, he employed a gentleman of consi- 
derable learning to draw up a catalogue of 
books relating to Irish history, statistics, 
&c., of which about fifty copies were print- 
ed for private circulation. In this ecata- 
logue appeared De Burgh’s Hibernia Do- 
minicana, purporting to be printed at 
Cologne. The copies of this book were 
exceedingly rare, especially the perfect 
copies, for from the greater number that 
portion relating to the politics of the reign 
of James II. had been carefully extracted. 
It would appear as though Sir Thomas 
Frankland Lewis had possessed a perfect 
copy of this book, for, when he sat on the 
Commission of 1825, he asked one of the 
witnesses whether there were any copies 
of the book in the library at Maynooth, 
and the answer was that there were four— 
two perfect and two imperfect. The right 
hon. Baronet had good cause for asking 
that question, for the book was the very 
quintescence of treason. In it the repeal 
of the Act of Settlement and the passing 
of the Act of Attainder of the Protestants 
by the Parliament of James II. were de- 
scribed as saliubria decreta, and it went on 
to apply to those decrees and to others of 
the same nature a quotation from Macca- 
bees, the signification of which was, that 
the Roman Catholics were thereby only 
taking back that which had been theirs 
before, and had been unjustly possessed 
for a time by their enemies. [Mr. Durry: 
Hear, hear.] The hon. Gentleman might 
cheer, but it was not a very pleasant thing 
for Protestants to pay for the teaching of 
such doctrines as that. In the preface of 
this book, too, was contained the letter of 
the Roman Catholic legate of the time, inter- 
dieting Irish Roman Catholics from taking 
the oath of allegiance, as it was incompatible 
with their duty to the Pope; and of this 
book, though it was generally a very 
scarce work, Maynooth possessed, at the 
time of the Commission of 1826, no less 
than four copies. It might be that these 
copies were still in Maynooth, though it 
was scarcely possible to believe that part 
of Lord Harrowby’s Report which stated 
that there was no catalogue of the library _ 
there. A sum of 330,000. had been voted 
by Parliament since the year 1845 for 
that College, and yet no one could know 
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what were the books in its library. One 
of the professors of the establishment said 
that the library was in sucli a state of con- 
fusion that when he wanted any particular 
book he went up to Dublin and got it 
in the library of Trinity College; and an- 
other professor said that he never entered 
the library. Was it really true that no 
catalogue existed of the books in an insti- 
tution 80 liberally endowed by Parliament ? 
He said that if that were true it must be 
so because precautions had been taken that 
there should be no such catalogue. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. Horsman) had told the House 
that the Commissioners had found that 
everything was quite right at Maynooth ; 
but he (Mr.Whiteside) said it appeared 
from the Report of the Commissioners that 
every thing was quite wrong in that esta- 
blishment. The humanity class was all 
wrong—the physical class was all wrong— 
English was not properly taught—and the 
money voted by Parliament was misapplied 
in the opinion of the Commissioners. Now, 
this was the college which the Parlia- 
ment that had reformed Oxford, and was 
about to reform Cambridge, was asked 
to leave undisturbed. He had read with 
great satisfaction, in the newspapers of 
that morning, that a Roman Catholic had 
just gained the first scholarship thrown 
open to the competition of members of all 
sects. From the evidence of the profes- 
sors of Maynooth themselves it appeared 
that the text books used there were of 
@ very unsatisfactory or objectionable cha- 
racter. Dr. Murray expressed a wish that 
a new and better set of text books should 
be compiled for the use of the students. 
He said that the present text books were 
Italian, or French, or German composi- 
tions—that some of them were too short, 
and some were too long—and that others 
** contained decisions on equivocation and 
mental reservation, which, however appli- 
cable they might be in other countries, 
would be intolerable in this.” He went 
on further to declare that these text books | 
were like a beggar-man’s coat, exhibiting | 
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class books had consisted, until within the 
last few years, of treatises composed by 
Delahogue, who had been a professor in 
the college, and of a part of the theology 
of Bailey, but that the latter work had 
lately been put in the Index Expurga- 
torius, and had since ceased to be used 
in Maynooth. And why had the work of 
Bailey been put in the Index? Why, it 
appeared that Bailey had maintained what 
he (Mr. Whiteside) considered the very fair 
and reasonable doctrine, that the Church 
ought to hold as valid marriages contract- 
ed in compliance with the law of the par- 
ticular State in which the parties were 
united; but when it had been discovered 
at Rome that Bailey had put forward that 
opinion, his work had been put in the 
Index. Now, he (Mr, Whiteside) would 
tell the Roman Catholic gentlemen of these 
kingdoms that throughout the Continent, 
and more especially throughout Italy, the 
great mass of the educated Roman Ca- 
tholic laity regarded the Index Expurga- 
torius as a frightful instrument for crush- 
ing the freedom of the human mind; and 
yet the doctrine taught at Maynooth was 
that no book placed in the Jndex could be 
read by any Roman Catholic layman, and 
in that doctrine the Roman Catholic laity 
of these realms tamely acquiesced. ‘* He 
who kills a man kills God’s image, but 
he who slays a book slays immortali- 
ty,”’ says Milton, and this was the prin- 
ciple of the Index Expurgatorius. Its 
object was that no book should be read, no 
pee frequented or tolerated, which was 
forbidden by the Church of Rome. As he 
had said before, several of the professors 
were anxious that a new course of theology 
should be composed for the use of the 
students, but no such step had at present 
been taken. Although Dens had been 
condemned by Roman Catholic professors 
themselves as a sinful book, it was still a 
text book at Maynooth. He would now 
call their attention to the government of 





Maynooth; it was an oligarchy, being 
vested in five or six noblemen as trustees, 


| and when one of them died he was suc- 


to the world the intellectual poverty of | ceeded by his heir-at-law, who might be 


Maynooth. The same rev. gentleman also 
stated that the answering of the students 
at the examinations had not, of late years, 
improved ; but that, on the contrary, the | 


students on those occasions made a poorer | 


figure than the students of former times. 
Dr. Crolly, another of the professors, told 


the Commissioners that the theological | 


Mr. Whiteside 


a child of two or three years old. The 
| Rapeet said that this was an improper 
| State of things; but no amendment was 

| proposed by the Government. With regard 
to the toleration of the Jesuits, it was true 
' that violent men, absurd Irish Protestants, 
might say something rash and improper, 
but what opinion had been given on that 
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subject by one of the great statesmen of 
the day —by the present Prime Minis- 
ter? The noble Lord, when he was Fo- 
reign Secretary, said, in a despatch which 
he wrote to Lord Normanby respecting 
Switzerland— 


“The Society of Jesuits must be looked at 
both in a religious and in a political point of 
view. In its religious character it is a society 
avowedly established to make war upon the Pro- 
testant religion. What wonder, then, that in a 
small country like Switzerland, where two-thirds 
of the people are Protestants, the introduction of 
such a society should give rise to dissension be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, and should be 
viewed with aversion by the majority of the na- 
tion? In its ecclesiastical character the Society 
of Jesuits is known to be exclusive and encroach- 
ing. Can it be surprising, then, that in Switzer- 
land, as in other countries, a great portion even 
of the Roman Catholic population should look 
upon the Jesuits with jealousy and dislike? In 
their political character the Society of Jesuits have 
always been known to iean to arbitrary power, 
and to be averse to popular rights.” 


The Prime Minister was of opinion that 
civil war was justifiable in Switzerland, in 
order to expel the Jesuits from that coun- 
try. What was the state of Ireland upon 
this all-important point? Now, he (Mr. 
Whiteside) believed that the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had a policy in reference to the 
Catholics of Ireland which was the policy 
of a great statesman. Looking at the 
Acts of 1829 and 1845, it appeared to be 
the wish of Sir Robert Peel to have edu- 
cated a loyal and learned parochial clergy, 
and, at the same time, to have extinguish- 
ed the regular clergy. But what was the 
fact? Though the Maynooth endowment 
had been trebled, the laws prohibiting the 
presence of ‘‘ regulars,”’ and the spread of 
monastic institutions had been wantonly 
set at defiance. It was but right, then, 
that as the British Parliament had fulfilled 
its part of the compact, the upholders of 
Maynooth should also be compelled to 
perform theirs. The regular clergy were 
the body guard of the Pope, and, conse- 
quently, followed the interest taken in 
them by his Holiness, who, a short time 
since, addressed letters to the Irish bi- 
shops, counselling them to be more kind 
and considerate to the regular clergy. 
Had the laws with reference to monastic 
institutions been respected? He found, 
from a summary of the monastic bodies 
existing in Ireland, that there were now 
133 nunneries, 115 monasteries, and about 
440 regular clergy (the exact number had 
not been returned), but it was said there 
ought to be 600 at least. Thus they passed 
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a law to extinguish the regular clergy and 
to educate the parochial clergy, but their 
law was studied only that it might be 
evaded, baffled, and defeated. Sometime 
ago he had had a conversation with an 
heir-at-law, some of whose property had 
been given to a monastic establishment by 
a deceased ancestor on his joining the fra- 
ternity. This gentleman said he was clearly 
of opinion that it was contrary to law to 
confer property upon such _ institutions. 
He (Mr. Whiteside) replied, that there 
were Roman Catholic gentlemen in Parlia- 
ment who contended that this law should 
be systematically violated. He was told 
that the person who had given away the 
property was obliged to do so by virtue of 
the oath of poverty he had taken, He 
asked where that oath had been taken, 
and he was informed that since 1829 all 
persons newly sworn in as regulars were 
sworn in at Rome. This explained to him 
how the difficulty of administering an ille- 
gal oath was overcome. Notwithstanding 
the Emancipation Act and the Maynooth 
endowment, the monastic bodies and the 
Jesuits were increasing in Ireland to an 
extent never before known, and, in spite 
of the law, were acquiring lands, houses, 
and estates all over the country, and in- 
tended evidently to continue doing so. 
They had a Prime Minister who ranted 
Protestantism when it suited his purpose 
as Foreign Secretary. Would he now act 
upon his opinion; or would he maintain 
that what he had said was very good for 
Switzerland was not, notwithstanding the 
proved increase of monastic bodies and of 
Jesuits, applicable to Ireland? The Jesuits 
had been condemned by France, by the 
enlightened Leopold of Tuscany, even by 
Popes of Rome. A breach of faith had 
been committed with regard to the monas- 
tic bodies, and if Maynooth continued to 
be maintained, if it was reformed and al- 
lowed to teach from books decent and fit 
to be read, those bodies ought to be com- 
pelled to submit to the laws. He would 
now refer them to a book written by a pro- 
fessor at Maynooth, a gentleman whose in- 
come had very properly been doubled by 
this country, and who, therefore, might be 
supposed to be under some obligation not 
to attack its institutions. The gentleman 
to whom he alluded was the rev. Patrick 
Murray, professor of moral theology, who - 
had published a sermon advising the stu- 
dents to be moderate and not to interfere 
in politics, and had also written a book— 
a very awkward thing to do sometimes. 
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In it he gave his opinion upon the Church 
of England and Ireland, and he thought 
it decent to write the following sentences— 

“Many of those who hold too strong notions 
as to the corrupting influence of money on the 
clergy have, I believe, drawn them from a consi- 
deration of the English Protestant Church as by 
law established, or from what modern historians 
disclose of the state of the Catholic Church pre- 
viously to the Reformation. Such persons I would 
briefly desire to note, first, that the present esta- 
blishment is just what it is styled—a Church by 
law established, and nothing more ; that its wealth 
is odious, because it is possessed by men who do 
not work for it; because it was violently turned 
from the purposes for which it was originally 
given—the support of the poor and of Catholic 
sanctuaries and cloisters—to deck out a state- 
begotten withered changeling ; because it is the 
trophy of victorious lust and sacrilege, and rob- 
bery and murder.” 


Here was a temperate piece of writing by 
a person who had been distinguished by 
Lord Harrowby as one of the most mode- 
rate and mildest of men! The former 
Commissioner asked Dr. M‘Hale how he 
justified a book he had written? The 
present Commission did not think it right 
to ask a single question with regard to this 
book, although he had informed Lord Har- 
rowby of its existence. The passage pro- 
ceeded— 

“ Because it is so often diverted, by those who 
share it most largely, to purposes so abhorrent 
from Catholic feelings, as in the case of the late 
Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, who at his 


death bequeathed no less than 70,000/. to his 
wife.” 


How could an institution be tolerated when 
it allowed a man so far to forget the duty 
he owed to his wife as to make a provision 
for her in his lifetime? The Government 
certainly ought to give some justification 
of an institution a professor of which could 
write such a book. THe had been unable 
to understand the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
that some Protestant Governments were to 
be preferred to some Roman Catholic Go- 
vernments. But, as Portugal was cited 
as an example, he had referred to the laws 
of that country for an explanation, and he 
found that no Papal bull or rescript was 
allowed to be promulgated there until the 
Attorney or Solicitor General had express- 
ed an opinion that it was conformable to 
law. Thus, the Roman Catholics, no 
doubt, thought the Government of Eng- 
land more favourable to them than that 
of Portugal. There was more moderate 
writing in the book from which he had 
already quoted. The author proceeded to 
say— 

Ady. Whiteside 
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“JT think that a State endowment of the Catho- 
lic priesthood would confirm and perpetuate in 
Ireland one of the worst, if not the very worst, 
of the evils of past evil times, an abomination 
unequalled in its own kind in the history of the 
civilised world, the source of so much bitterness, 
of so much iniquity, of so much blood and tears 
in former days; preserving, as long as it is per- 
mitted to last, the rancour it first so largely con- 
tributed to generate, the spirit of social disunion 
and strife, the division on the same soil of two 
distinct nations, two hostile parties ever warring 
against each other; not the just separation of 
church from church, not the legitimate struggle 
of creed with creed in fair argument by the legi- 
timate showing forth of their respective claims to 
a Divine origin, but, on one hand, a mere secular, 
state-privileged, steel-girded, power-inflated domi- 
nation of a favoured minority, with the profession 
and show of a mere Christian society ; and, on 
the other, all the discontent and hate and other 
bad effects which such a domination cannot fail 
to produce m such a majority. It is unnecessary 
to say that I allude to the ascendancy of the Esta- 
blished Church.” 


The author, in another part of his book, 
treated of casuistry, and upon that subject 
there occurred the following disagreeable 
piece of writing :— 


“The law of God binds us to keep a promissory 
oath. Catholic members of Parliament swear not 
to use any privilege vested in them to the injury 
of the Protestant church as by law established in 
these realms. Does this mean that a Catholic 
member of Parliament shall not exercise his 
power of voting in favour of any measure intro- 
duced for the purpose of diminishing or abolishing 
the temporalities of the Irish establishment, of 
curtailing the number of bishoprics or benefices 
of any kind? Or does it only mean that he shall 
not use his privileges to accomplish such objects 
by violent, fraudulent, or other unlawful means ? 
In favour of this latter interpretation a great 
deal may be urged. If the former meaning be 
that intended by the legislative authority which 
framed and sanctioned the oath, the same end 
might have been attained in a manner not more 
offensive, infinitely less bungling and uncertain— 
namely, by having inserted in the Emancipation 
Act a clause depriving Catholic members of the 
right of voting on such questions. To confer on 
men the power of voting, and at the very same 
time to compel them to swear that they shall not 
vote except in one way, is a very absurd proceed- 
ing. Again, what is the meaning of the words, 
‘by law established?’ Do they signify, esta- 
blished by the law as it stood when the Emanci- 
pation Act passed, or as that law stands for the 
time being? The first cannot be said, for the 
Protestant Church does not now exist in that 
shape. Ifa member of Parliament cannot vote 
against the church establishment, neither can he, 
as a member of Parliament, speak against it, for 
thus, too, he would exercise his senatorial privi- 
leges. If he enumerates the monstrous evils, if 
he depicts the hideous iniquity of this abomina- 
tion of desolation, if he originates or openly con- 
curs in any motion for its quick or gradual re- 
moval, he is a perjurer. Again, the Catholic 
member swears not to use his privilege to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant religion. So he can- 
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not, as member of Parliament, utter a single 
word, by way of argument, against any of, what 
he of course believes to be, the absurdities and 
contradictions of the Thirty-nine Articles, if an 
oceasion should arise to render this expedient and 
becoming. Thus much and a great deal more 


might be urged in favour of what may be called | 


the more liberal interpretation of the oath. Still 
there are sensible and conscientious men (along 
with some canting rogues) who hesitate. We do 
not purpose in this place to express any leaning 
to either side ; we are merely stating difficulties. 
It is of considerable importance that this piece 
of casuistry should be settled in one way or the 
other.” . 


Did they, as men of honour, approve of 
this explanation of an oath? Why had 
not the Commissioners called this gentle- 
man to account for his writings, as they 
had called Dr. M‘Hale to account? It was 
said he was responsible to the trustees ; 
but, if so, the trustees were censurable 
for allowing him to write in this style. 
He would now call their attention to an- 
other important branch of the subject, 
that of the teaching of the canon law, 
and he supposed no one would contend 
that they ought to pay for teaching what 
was contrary to the laws of the land. The 
Rey. P. Lavelle was examined before the 
Commission with respect to the bulls which 
treated of the manner of dealing with here- 
tics; and he said that the only case in 
which the society of heretics was to be 
avoided was where they were nominatim 
denunciati. He would give them an in- 
stance of how this rule was applied :—A 
miller in the north of Ireland brought an 
action against a priest who had denounced 
him, because in consequence of that de- 
nunciation no one would deal with or speak 
to him. The priest justified himself by 
saying that he had acted with the author- 
ity of the Church; and the case was ar- 
gued in the Court of Queen’s Bench before 
the late Judge Burton, and then in a Court 
of Error, the question being whether a 
priest was justified by the law of England 
in excommunicating the plaintiff according 
to the law of the Church of Rome. The 
Court decided that he was not.. The mat- 
ter was settled by the priest paying the 
damages, and no more was heard of the 
matter. He wanted to know whether this 
doctrine of the canon law was taught at 
Maynooth; and in order to ascertain this 
they ought to get from the professors a 
book containing a statement of what the 
canon law was. Dr. Doyle stated to the 
House of Lords that there would be no 
rest in any country in which the bull Cana 
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| Domini was enforced; and Mr. Lavelle, 
in his evidence, said that bull had not the 
foree in this country which arose from 
technical publication, although it had been 
printed here. Dr. Doyle stated that the 
security against its introduction into this 
country was the domestic nomination of 
the bishops. But since 1845 the Pope 
had extinguished their privileges, destroyed 
their fancied rights; he could now send 
into the country any number of Italian 
clergy that he pleased, and the bull might 
be published here to-morrow. He found, 
from the Nation of the 24th of February, 
that it was expected that Dr. Cullen would, 
if he could, ‘‘come back armed with regu- 
lations to enforce the Coena Domini and 
the Index Expurgatorius, never yet re- 
ceived in Ireland.”” Mr. Lavelle was asked 
with regard to the treatment of heretics 
as prescribed in several of the Pope’s 
bulls, and he stated his view of the sub- 
ject to be— 

“That physical coercion is not to be used by 
the Pope, as such; but where the civil power 
may have laws sanctioning a recourse to civil 
coercion, it may then be used against heretics, 
provided those heretics are disturbers of the pub- 


lic peace; but they are to be punished not as 
heretics, but as disturbers of the peace.” 


He added— 


“ With regard to the historical question in those 
cases where heretics have been punished, we are 
taught in history that, with regard to the heretics 
who have been known to be punished in that way, 
such as the Albigenses and the Vaudois, there the 
State was justified in punishing them because 
they were disturbers of the public order.” 


There was a statement of tolerant opinion 
in the nineteenth century, that it was de- 
sirable to exterminate the Albigenses and 
the Vaudois as disturbers of the public 
peace. He had now to bring before the 
House some passages in Professor Murray’s 
book, which he should not have thought 
worthy of notice if Dr. Murray were not 
paid for teaching these things. He was 
much astonished to find, from Professor 
Murray’s book, that no Roman Catholic 
could read a book, or enter an establish- 
ment for education, or write a book that 
the Church disapproved of. Dr. Murray 
said— 

«« The Church has the right not only of de- 
fining and pronouncing that such or such a book, 
system of education, association, &c., is danger- 
ous or formally anticatholic, but she has, more- - 
over, the right of commanding the faithful, under 
pain of sin, and, if need be, under the penalty of 
ecclesiastical censures, not to read such a book or 





frequent such a place of education, é&c. 
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He might mention, incidentally, that he 
came upon the following passage in Dr. 
Murray’s book relative to Cranmer— 

“ But Cranmer decided according to the King's 
bidding, and became the King’s true bishop; no 
clerical despot he, but the destroyer of clerical 
despotism, a truly Royal prelate, the corner stone 
of the new edifice of liberty, the great father of 
the Reformation—a mean slave, nevertheless, a 
hypocrite, a liar, a perjurer, arobber, a fornicator, 
and a murderer,” 


And the gentleman who wrote this was 
Professor of Moral Theology at Maynooth, 
and it was thus he soothed the minds of 
the students about to leave the college, 
and taught them to breathe the spirit of 
love, and become gentle as doves to all 
their heretical countrymen. Another pas- 
sage described, among the evils of Ireland, 
Protestant ascendancy as “ still towering, 
as insolent, as hating, and as hateful as 
eyer.”’ ‘‘ You put me in prison,” said 
Professor Murray— 

“ And give my property to a stranger, and 
make him rich and titled and powerful above me, 
Then you break my bonds and set me free, and 
preach content, and say that Iam to blame for 
my own wretchedness, because I am not on 
brotherly terms with him, while he is grinning 
at me and vilifying me from the mansion of my 
fathers, and diplaying his purple and fine linen 
beside my rags. I grant that religious rancour 
has been one of the chief causes of our mis- 
fortunes ; but it was the rancour of your own 
predecessors. For our fathers there was no 
alternative but ruin with the true faith or pros- 
perity with apostacy. Are we to blame because 
they preferred a miserable life in this world to 
eternal damnation in the next.” 


It could hardly be said that the Roman 
Catholics of the present day were perse- 
euted when five out of six of the law 
officers ‘of the Crown in Ireland were Ro- 
man Catholics, and when the professors of 
that faith appeared to be in possession of 
almost all the great offices of State in that 
country. Could it be said that such opi- 
nions as he had quoted could teach the 
Roman Catholic clergy to be loyal and 
obedient subjects, and to enter upon their 
duties with even a moderate respect for 
the established institutions of the country ? 
He should not have brought forward these 
complaints against Maynooth but that they 
were now taken up in England and occu- 
pied a space in the public mind. of this 
country. The whole subject of Maynooth 
and its teaching must be investigated and 
examined into. The books of the college 
were condemned, but no proposal had been 
made to rewrite them, and now it was pro- 
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posed to leave the management in the 
hands of men whose management had like- 
wise been condemned. Parliament must 
reform Maynooth, as it had proposed to 
reform the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and Dublin, and reform it tho- 
roughly. The teaching of the canon law 
must be made consistent with the common 
and statute law, and it must be clearly 
understood whether or not an authority 
had been given to the Papal legate which 
had never been contemplated. He be- 
lieved it would be consistent with the 
peace of the Roman Catholic Church that 
the laity should have some protection 
against the Index Expurgatorius and such 
teaching as that given at Maynooth. He 
should, therefore, support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he had listened for 
two hours and a half to the entertaining 
and discursive speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and, he was astonished 
at the introduction of subjects so uncon- 
nected with the question under considera- 
tion, and which it was scarcely possible 
any one could have anticipated in the 
course of this debate. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in diseussing the regu- 
lations and laws which affected the College 
of Maynooth, thought proper to make a 
charge against the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland, that they looked to and had 
obtained a Catholic ascendancy, and he 
asserted that the Roman Catholics were in 
possession of all the great offices of the 
State. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was altogether in fault in his assertion. 
He (Mr, Keogh) admitted that there were 
two of the law officers of the Crown who 
were Roman Catholics, and that two of 
the three Queen’s Serjeants were also 
Roman Catholics. But there was the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who was ne- 
cessarily a Protestant; there was the 
Chief-Secretary for Ireland, who was a 
Protestant ; and there was the Under- 
Seeretary, who was also a Protestant. 
In fact, the heads of all the great pub- 
lie departments in that country were at 
that moment Protestants. Of the twelve 
Judges only three were Roman Catholics ; 
the Lord Chancellor must be a Protestant, 
the Master of the Rolls was a Protestant, 
and five out of six of the Masters were 
members of the Established Church. 
Having made this statement, he thought 
he had disposed of that part of the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman’s speech charging 
a Catholic ascendancy and monopoly of 
public employment against the people of 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had pleaded the cause of the Roman 
Catholic laymen against the canon law in 
Ireland. But the eanon law had not 
prevented him (Mr. Keogh) from receiving 
his education from a Protestant clergyman, 
or from entering the University of Dublin 
and passing through the whole course of 
education there, nor would it prevent him 
from proposing any reform that might be 
thought desirable in the system of educa- 
tion at Maynooth, or from complying with 
any of the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners ; to whom had been intrusted 
the inquiry into the doctrines and discipline 
of the college, though he did not think he 
would be justified in doing that which the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner) proposed—to take steps for the 
abolition and withdrawal of the grant to 
that establishment. He had read with 
pleasure the paragraph in Zhe Times news- 
paper which stated that a Roman Catholic 
had obtained the first scholarship in the 
University of Dublin, and he had been as 
sincerely gratified as surprised at that 


called attention to the University of Dublin, 
and had complained that all the emolu- 
ments of that University were confined to 
the Established Church. But now, for the 
first time, scholarships were instituted that 
a Roman Catholic could accept, although 
the fellowships were still restricted to the 
members of the Hstablished Church. It 
had been made a complaint against May- 
nooth that no laymen were admitted there ; 
but if hon. Members would turn to the 
Debates of 1807 they would find that there 
was a lay college at that period in connec- 
tion with Maynooth ; and it was in con- 
sequence of the objection then taken by 
Mr. Perceval on the part of the Govern- 
ment to the existence of that lay college 
that it subsequently ceased to exist. Yet 
it was now brought forward as a charge 
against Maynooth that laymen were not 
educated there. Then the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) had said a 
good deal about the abolition of monastic 
orders and the abolition of convents ; but 
what had the present condition of the con- 
ventual establishments to do with May- 
nooth? He said the provisions of the 
Emancipation Act forbade the inerease of 
monastie institutions ; but nunneries and 
convents were specially exempted by the 
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Emancipation Act, and, even if they had 
not been, what, he would inquire, had they 
to do with the subject they were now dis- 
cussing? Then the hon. and learned 
Member had instanced the case of a priest 
who had excommunicated one of his pa- 
rishioners, who eventually had obtained 
redress in a Court of Law. But did not 
that prove that the law protected the 
Roman Catholic laity sufficiently, and what 
he should like to know had that topie also 
to do with Maynooth? The hon. and 
learned Member said it was dangerous to 
write a book, but the hon. and learned 
Member had himself written a book, and 
in Dr. Murray’s book there was a long 
article, headed ‘* Whiteside’s Italics,” in 
which he found the following passage :— 

“The readers of Carlyle’s works are familiar 
with a class of persons whom, in his own rather 
quaint, but not less picturesque manner, he de- 
signates ‘windbags,’ Now, the writer of the 
book before us is a genuine specimen of the 
windbag class.” 


In the truth of this remark he (Mr. 
Keogh) could not concur. The hon, and 
learned Member had quoted Dr. Murray’s 
book, where he referred to the oath taken 
by Roman Catholic members. But Dr. 
Murray had added :— 

“We do not purpose in this place to express 
any leaning to either side; we are merely stating 
difficulties, It is of considerable importance that 
this piece of casuistry should be settled in one 
way or other.” 


When Dr. Murray had spoken of the 
Established Church in strong terms, it 
was to the ascendancy of that Church he 
had alluded. Stronger language than any 
used by Dr. Murray had been applied 
towards the Irish establishment by a divine 
of the Church of England. The Rev. 
Sydney Smith said,—‘‘ There is no abuse 
like it in all Europe, all Asia, in all the 
discovered parts of Africa, in all we have 
heard of Timbuctoo.”” The reasons-cited 
by the hon. and learned Member against 
Maynooth, if they were applicable at all, 
were equaliy valid against the establish- 
ment of Maynooth at all, and must have 
been considered by those who established 
the college. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was in error, when he talked of the 
college being paid for by British money. 
It was supperted by money contributed by 
all the inhabitants of this eountry—Pro- 
testant, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian. 
It was vain, therefore, to eall it British or 
Protestant money, and he might as well 
call it Irish or Roman Catholic money. 
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The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
proposed to tell 6,000,000 of Roman Catho- 
lies in Ireland that they were not in future 
to receive any support from the funds of 
the country for the education of their 
elergy. It was not a question of compact, 
but whether, out of the 56,000,0002. that 
the State received from all denominations, 
while immense sums were devoted to the 
Protestants, and while a large sum was 
contributed to the Presbyterians, the 
Roman Catholics should be told, after fifty 
years’ enjoyment of a grant, that it was a 
national sin, and that from this day forth 
they should depend on their own resources. 
That was the real question, which should 
not be spoken out on Wednesdays, nor 
evaded by any side Motions, but should 
be met with a straightforward and bold 
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everything connected with the College of 
Maynooth. They had not only examined 
Roman Catholic priests who had derived 
their education within its walls, but they 
had also called before them gentlemen who 
were associated together for the purpose of 
putting down what was called Popery in 
Ireland. It was all very well to say the 
Rev. Dr. Murray was not to be believed 
because he had written passages in a book 
which had been quoted by the hon. and 
learned Member for Enniskillen, but he 
would quote the evidence of a gentleman 
who had seceded from the. Roman Catholic 
Church and was now a member of the 
Protestant Church, the Rev. Mr. Burke, 
who utterly repudiated such doctrines being 
held by Roman Catholics as the hon. and 


College— 





answer. It was a broad question which 


the hon. Member for North Warwickshire | 
had propounded in a broad manner, and it | 
should be disposed of in a way worthy of | 


that House. Some certainly had said 
the hon. Gentleman would have done well 
to wait until peace was proclaimed; but 
the hon. Member was perfectly right in 
bringing forward his Motion as one in 
which a great question of principle was in- 
volved. There was, in his opinion, nothing 
so prejudicial to this question as that it 
should be met by any evasion. It ought 
to be met broadly, and not by proposing 
further inquiry or the appointment of Com- 
missioners. He believed that, if the 
Roman Catholics stood upon their rights, 
they were too strong not to defeat a Mo- 
tion like this. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire had done the Roman 
Catholics the justice of saying that the 
Roman Catholic soldiers in the army were 
loyal subjects. But were they not taken 
from the peasantry of Ireland, and were 
they not the class upon which the Roman 
Catholic clergy exercised the greatest in- 
fluence? How could the Roman Catholic 
soldiers be loyal while the teaching they 
were supposed to receive was disloyal ? 
But where was the evidence of disloyalty ? 
Who were the Commissioners whose Re- 
port the hon, Member for North Warwick- 
shire never intended to be guided by? Of 
whom was the Commission composed? Its 
president was Lord Harrowby, a distin- 
guished member of the Protestant Church, 
and two of its members were Drs. Twiss 
and Longfield, also good Protestants and 
eminent in their position in life. It ap- 
peared to him they had taken all the steps 
in their power to obtain a knowledge of 
Mr. Keogh 


learned Gentleman had represented. The 
| arguments which had been used in support 
of this Motion would be equally valid if 
used in advocating a repeal of the Emanci- 
pation Act, and of every concession which 
| had ever been made to the Roman Catholic 
body. The opponents of Maynooth read 
‘the Report of the Commission, and then 
said everything was wrong at Maynooth. 
, The Report did not bear out such a sweep- 
| ing accusation, although the Commissioners 
| did say that some things were to be found ° 
fault with in the College of Maynooth. 
They said the course of education ought to 
| be made more liberal. So said Sir Robert 
| Peel in 1845, and so said every Roman 
| Catholic Member of the present House of 
Commons. He would beg to remind hon. 
Gentlemen who supported the proposition 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire that last Session the Roman Catholic 
Members were obliged to listen to long, 
weary, and tedious discussions concerning 
the University of Oxford. A Commission 
was issued to inquire into the condition of 
that University, and, having examined 
evidence, they brought strong charges 
against the system pursued at Oxford, 
and against the conduct of some of the 
members of the University. Surely hon. 
Members did not forget the passages in 
the Report of that Commission which 
described a system of dissipation and 
gross profligacy as prevailing at Oxford. 
The Roman Catholic Members might have 
referred to the Oxford Commission, and 
might have said, as the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire said now with respect 
to Maynooth, ‘‘ Will you suffer such a 
University as that to exist any longer?” 
If they had been insane enough, they 
might even have proposed that the House 
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should resolve itself into Committee to 
take steps to dispossess Oxford of those 
munificent endowments, the greater part 
of which was contributed by the Catholic 
ancestors of the people of England. But 
they did not do so. They joined the Pro- 
testant Members in endeavouring to carry 
into effect the recommendations of that 
Commission. A Commission was appoint- 
ed to inquire into the University of Dublin, 
and effect was being given to these recom- 
mendations. A Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the University of Cambridge, 
and it would be proposed in the present 
Session to give effect to these recommen- 
dations. But a Commission composed of 
eminent men having been appointed to in- 
quire into Maynooth, and having found 
fault with the institution as not fulfilling 
the intentions of the Legislature, it was 
not sought to give effect to these recom- 
mendations; on the contrary, it was pro- 
posed to throw over their Report, to sweep 
away the grant altogether, and to leave 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland to supply 
education for their clergy as best they 
could. Supposing the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire succeeded in passing 
his measure through that House, and sup- 
posing the noble Earl at the head of the 
Conservative party (the Earl of Derby), 
forgetting the almost menacing appeal he 
made ten years ago in favour of this grant, 
could induce the other House of Parlia- 
ment to assent to its withdrawal, did any 
one think the matter would end there ? 
Would the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land remain uneducated, would Popery 
cease to exist, and would the people of 
Ireland be at once converted to the Protes- 
tant Church? He was inclined to believe 
such would not be the result. In 1806--7 
when the French army entered Portugal, 
there were in that country large establish- 
ments for the education of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland; the students 
all fled to Ireland. The great man who 
then governed France, and aspired to uni- 
versal dominion, knew how useful it was to 
make allies wherever he could find them, 
and he proposed to the Roman Catholic 
priests, accompanying the proposal with 
tempting offers, that they should send their 
students to France to be educated there. 
What was the conduct of the disloyal 
bishops and the disloyal clergy of Ireland at 
that time? They immediately passed a 
resolution that no person should ever be 
allowed to officiate as a Roman Catholic 
priest in Ireland who availed himself of the 
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offer of the French Government. Would 
the Roman Catholic religion, which had 
braved the greatest persecutions, bow down 
before the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire and the hon. and learned Member 
for Enniskillen? Could they say to a 
people educated as the Irish now were, and 
to whom they had given political power, 
“You must support your own clergy, and 
you must not say a word about the enor- 
mous endowments which have been con- 
ferred on the Church of the minority in 
your country. He did not believe that 
they could tear to pieces the compact made 
with the Roman Catholics as worthless 
paper, while the Protestant Church and 
the Protestant University would be left in 
possession of their parchment and unas- 
sailable bond. Perhaps the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Enniskillen would agree 
with him in opinion that the greatest man 
Ireland ever produced was Edmund Burke. 
He was a great statesman and a great 
Conservative, and yet he corresponded fre- 
quently with the very Dr. Hussey whom 
the hon. and learned gentleman called the 
firebrand President of Maynooth. But 
that was not all. When other officials 
were removed Dr. Hussey remained at 
Maynooth at the solicitation of Mr. Burke, 
in order to perfect, as that distinguished 
statesman phrased it, the great work he 
had commenced ; and that was the emi- 
nent man who, fifty years after he had 
been in his grave, was described by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. White- 
side) as the firebrand of Maynooth. He 
would repeat the question he had put. 
Did the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire think, if he carried his measure, that 
it would end there? The Roman Catholic 
religion was the religion of 5,000,000 of 
the people of Ireland at this moment, and 
did he think that immense body would at 
once yield up their opinions? If they did 
not, the questions remained, would they 
be instructed, would they have clergymen, 
and where would the clergy be educated ? 
He supposed the supporters of the Motion 
had some plan to propose. Most probably 
they would say the people of Ireland would 
voluntarily contribute to the support and 
education of their clergy. No doubt the 
people would contribute munificently for 
such an object, but if they did, having 
once had political power conferred upon 
them, they would not forget how to use it. 
But supposing the Roman Catholies of Ire- 
land were unable or unwilling to pay for 
the education of their clergy, was there no 
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other part of Europe where they could ob-| been delivered in a tone which is charac- 
tain the necessary funds? What astrange | teristic of all the speeches on that side of 


and extraordinary conjuncture of cireum- | 
Up to one o'clock that morning | the true feelings of the Roman Catholic 


stances! 


they had been discussing the greatest af- Laity. 
fairs which could interest mankind—the | to check discussion as a 


alliances they had formed, and the proba. | 
ble durability of those alliances. They 
had been talking of prosecuting the war 
with vigour against the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, of discarding Austria, and relying 
alone upon France. But was it not a 
question worthy of consideration whether 
we had done everything in our power to 
consolidate our own resources before call- 
ing upon other States to assist us? The 
Emperor of Russia was gathering together 
all his resources, conciliating the Pole, 
emancipating the Jew, trying to make 
terms with the Circassian. He found it 





the question, and I deny that it represents 


I consider every menace employed 
a slanderous impu- 
tation on the people of Ireland, as though 
instant rebellion were to be the result of 
free deliberation in Parliament. Nor can 
it be regarded as a well-judged compliment 
to the Irish priesthood to claim credit on 
their account for an extraordinary measure 
of patriotism and public virtue, because 
fifty years ago they did not jump at the 
first offer of the monarch of a country 
with which we were at war to involve 
themselves by insurrection, or desertion to 
the enemy, in all the perils and penalties 
of treason. Can there be any truth, more- 
over, in the insinuation, that if Parliament 


necessary, before entering upou a war | should think it right and expedient to re- 
which might be of thirty years’ duration, | peal a statute passed ten years ago, that 


to endeavour to make things safe at home. 


straightway our alliance with France would 


Surely we should do the same, and not} be imperilled, and the resourees on which 
copy the example described by the histo- | we depend for supplying the ranks of our 


rian of the Fall of the Roman empire, and 
be engaged discussing questions of theo- | 


| 


army would be lost? Such assertions as 
these I regard as unmerited slanders on 


logy when the Ottoman was thundering at | the loyalty of the Irish people, and as un- 


the gates of Constantinople. 


not carry on the war an instant if France | of the question now before us. 


were separated from us, and hon. mem- 
bers had spoken of the generous aspira- | 


We could | | deserving of any weight in the discussion 


Now, the 
| Attorney General has stated fairly enough 
what the question is, but he has most 


tions of the French people ; but it should | scrupulously, dexterously, perseveringly, 


not be altogether forgotten that France | 


and successfully avojded arguing it. Not 


was a great. Roman Catholic Power, and | one single sentence of his vehement ad- 
that intimate reiations had before existed | dress has anything to do with the subject 
between the ancient chivalry of Ireland | 


and that nation with whom we were now | 


in alliance. He hoped that this country 
would triumph over every ill. 
the most earnest wish and holiest desire 


of every Briton that she should conquer 


all her foes; but he did not think it would | 


be wise or politic, or that they would be 
acting like statesmen and true lovers of 
their country, if, instead of closing their 
ranks, uniting every class in a phalanx at 
a moment of such peril and natural anxiety 
as the present,— 

9¢ cum plurima fuso 
Sanguine terra madet ; stridentque hastilibus 

aure— 





they were to excite indignation, and rouse 
the bad passions of millions of men, who 
otherwise would be as ready as ever to 
carry the standards of England through 
the opposing ranks of the common enemy 
of Europe. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS: Sir, the speech 


It must be | 


in hand—namely, whether there exist any 
valid and sufficient reasons why the House 
should repeal the Act of 1845, and with- 
draw the money of the State from the 


‘support of the College of Maynooth. Of 


course, it is obvious that good cause must 
be shown before the Legislature will with- 


'draw a grant which has been enjoyed for 


ten years; and I quite agree with hon. 
Members who affirm that the onus of proof 
rests upon those who are urging its revo- 
cation. 

There are two modes—perfeetly distinct 


'—in which its opponents might argue 


of the Attorney General for Ireland has 


Mr. Keogh 


against the continuance of this endow- 
ment. They may either allege that the 
institution teaches popery, and that popery 
is antagonistic to the constitution and peril- 
ous to the national interests ; or they may 
urge that it has failed of its object, and, 
being confessedly nothing more than an 
experiment— it ought now to be abandoned. 
I think both these arguments valid and 
both decisive ; but it is upon the second, 
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and not upon the first, that the case 
against Maynooth is rested in this debate. 
We say, the advantages which we proposed 
to ourselves in the maintenance of this 
college we have failed to obtain—the evils 
which we aimed at mitigating or removing 
have been multiplied and enhanced—the 
scheme therefore has been unsuccessful ; 
nay, it has been mischievous—and sound 
policy—to say nothing of sound principles 
—requires its instant abandonment. The 
chief Secretary for Ireland says, this is 
not a religious but a political question, and 
that we are not here to discuss the merits | 
or tendencies of the Catholie religion, and | 
hence he declines to enter into any con- | 
troversy as to the doctrines and practices | 
of the confessional; of marriage ; or of | 
oaths. But surely, Sir, this is resolutely 

excluding from the debate every important | 

consideration on which it should turn. For | 
grant that the question is political and not | 
religious ; still, inasmuch as Maynooth is | 

a seminary for the education of a priest-' 

hood, how ean it be possible to decide 

upon the policy of its maintenance without | 
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ereed we do not quarrel with your tenets ; 
but as touching in an intimate manner— 
and at all points—the social interests, 
the rights and the civil institutions of our 
English system, the stability of which is 
seriously endangered by the propagation 
and practice of the doctrines you are edu- 
cated to teach, we feel bound to oppose and 
denounce them, And if it ean be shown, 
that in any respect matters of such great 
public concernment are injuriously affected 
by Roman Catholic teaching, then, I think, 
great progress has been made in showing 
that Maynooth is a vicious institution, and 
should no longer be maintained by public 
money. Nor is the force of our argument 
to be evaded by the insinuation or asser- 
tion that we are busying ourselves about 
an exclusively religious question with which 
the Legislature has no authority to inter- 
fere. 

I entirely agree with my hon. Friend 
' who brought forward this Motion, that the 
Report of the Commission has not in the 
least degree altered the state of the case, 
_and I coneur in the eriticism of the hon. 





any reference to the tenets professed and | and learned Member for Enniskillen, that 
the practices enforced by that body of men? | the testimony of the witnesses has been 
It is to exclude from our view all the vital so garbled, and the evidence so tampered 
and essential elements of the controversy, | with as to be unworthy‘of any credit or 
to argue as to the desirableness or other- | | Tespect. In fact, no man who hears me, 
wise of maintaining this institution, with a| who has been at all accustomed to scru- 
studied disregard ‘of papal doctrines and | tinize and weigh proofs, to estimate the 
observances. For all these become politi-| value of evidence and the credibility of 
cal, and not merely theological, as soon as | witnesses, will venture to affirm after what 
it is shown that they have an influence | has been both proved, and admitted, in 
on the social character and habits of the | relation to this report, that its findings, 
people; and, therefore, on the social and | either as to facts or opinions, should "be 








domestic institutions of the country. It is | 
not that complaint is made of the views of | 
the Roman Catholic clergy on the subject of 
marriage—the authority of Papal Bulls— | 
the obligation of oaths—the nature and | 
conditions of allegiance—as being theolo- | 
gically unsound—but as being practically | 
unsafe-—not as religious errors or heresies; 
but as political mischiefs and perils, that 
they are denounced on platforms and in| 
Parliament by public men. We say, you 
hold doctrines subversive of the very foun- | 
dations of morals—tending to loosen. the | 
ties which bind together the social system 
—which weaken the obligation of obedi- 
enee—pervert the course, or poison the 
springs of justice, impair the sentiments of 
loyalty and patriotism—diminish the force 
and sacredness of law—invade the family 
relations—aiter the devolution of property 
—withdraw the citizens from the service 
of the State. As the mere articles of a| 


allowed to influence in any manner the 
result of this discussion. 

The question then disregarding the pas- 
sionate declamation of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, is simply this: Is Maynooth a safe 
Institution? That twenty-years ago it 
was a Jesuitical Institution has been 
proyed beyond all controversy. That it is 
so now, there are the gravest reasons for 
believing. But in this country, as in all 
the other countries of Europe, Jesuitism 
has never been deemed safe or tolerable, 
either by the Church or the State—but as 
dangerous at once to our religion and our 
liberty—that its professors are forbidden | 
by law to establish themselves in the United 
Kingdom is familiar to us all. But the grant 
is in itself singular and anomalous, No other 
example exists of a college for the educa- 
tion of a priesthood being supported out of 
| Public funds, No such grant is made to 
either of our Universities, nor are they 
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established for the exclusive training of | 


the clergy. If, therefore, this vote were 
withdrawn to-morrow, the Roman Catho- 
lies would have no just reason to complain, 
for they would only then be placed on the 
same footing in this respect as all other 
religious bodies in the country. 

But the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
meets the advocates of this Motion with 
compliments to the energy, the bravery, 
the endurance, and the capacity of Irish- 
men; with the assertion that Protestantism 
is made a cloak for every injustice ; with 
the expression of devout thankfulness that 
his religion is one of charity and good-will; 
as distinguished, I suppose, from the reli- 
gion of those who support my hon. Friend. 
How far these topics are appropriate, or 
these insinuations fair, each one will judge 
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ing, I may feel and express the most un- 
mitigated abhorrence, whilst I candidly 
allow that those who are responsible for it, 
are actuated by the purest and most bene- 
volent impulses. Their system I am bound 
by the most sacred obligations to denounce 
and destroy as pernicious. Their motives 
I am equally bound to respect ; or, at least, 
not to malign. To the persons, charity ; 
to the system, rigorous and unbending 
justice. And thus its opponents deal with 
Maynooth. The virtues and the learning 
of its professors, the diligence and piety 
of its students, are not conclusive argu- 
ments in its favour. They may be cheer- 
fully admitted, doubted, or denied, and the 
merits of the controversy not much affect- 
ed. This grant is to support a system. 
Has the system worked successfully and 














for himself ; but upon the last, it is impos- | beneficially, or has it not? It was designed 
sible to avoid saying a word—for it is often | to secure for Ireland a domestic and loyal 
urged, and is much relied upon in debates | priesthood, a quiet and peaceable body of 
on this and kindred subjects. It is uncha-| clergy, a well-educated and gentlemanly 
ritable to oppose this grant. Sir, it seems | set of Christian ministers. Has it attained 
to me that no principle in legislation is | these objects? So far from it, that never 
likely to be more mischievous than charity. | |in modern times has the priesthood in Ire- 
In statesmanship it has no ligitimate scope | land been so illiterate, illiberal, and coarse- 
or object. Its operation, which elsewhere | minded as now—drawn from the lower 
is most beneficent, would here be disas- | classes of the population, educated by cha- 
trous. To judge leniently of the acts and rity, and associating exclusively with men 
the motives of others, to make great al- | | sprung from the same origin and victims 
lowances for human errors and infirmities, | i¢ of the same prejudices as themselves, the 
to tolerate, to forbear, and to forgive much | instructions of Maynooth do little to polish 
and long and often, is the duty of every | their manners, less to refine and elevate 
individual in his private relations. But their minds, and nothing to liberalise and 
this is not the duty of a politician—but a ‘enlarge their sympathies ; ; and they pass 
weakness and a vice. The statesman must | from college to their respective spheres of 
judge calmly, rigorously, even severely, ‘duty, with priestly pretensions and arro- 
and must act upon his judgment. For gance grafted on the feelings and habits 
him to tolerate—much more for him to/ of their peasant boyhood ; in few respects 
patronise and establish and endow, what in | improved, in many deteriorated by the col- 
his sober judgment he cannot approve, but | lege course. Hence they have less influ- 
in timid subserviency or feeble indecision | ence with the higher classes of society 
he dares not condemn, is a crime to the | than the cultivated gentlemen, who half a 
State. To perpetuate what he feels to be | , century ago ministered to the religious in- 
mischievous, because he hesitates to charge | struction of the Catholics of Ireland. The 
a mischievous intention upon tkose who hon. and learned Member for Enniskillen 
promote it, is a fatal fault in a public man; | has adduced ample evidence to show that 
besides, the word charity has no signifi-| an entirely different class of men have 
cance, no intelligible or definite meaning, | been trained for the priesthood since the 
in relation to a system. It is altogether a | establishment of the college of Maynooth. 
loose inaccurate style of speaking to say Have the Roman Catholic clergy been 
that we judge charitably of the working | more loyal.and peaceable, more patriotic 
of an institution, for charity is a senti-| and well-affected since their education was 
ment or virtue to be exercised by the indi-| provided for out of the public bounty? 
vidual man in relation to his fellow man, | Let the riotous parliamentary elections, 
not in relation to any scheme or apparatus, | the agitations, the rebellions, the political 
political or religious, which a number of turbulence and seditious language of the 
men may set up and put in operation. For | parish priests, answer this question ! ! 

such a scheme, and the results of its work- But does this college limit itself to the 
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object for which it was endowed? That 
object was to give an education to those 
who should discharge the functions of pa- 
rish priests in Ireland; but this institution 
restricts itself within no such bounds. It 
sends forth missionary priests in large num- 
bers to the other portions of the United 
Kingdom. It sends many to Canada and 
to the other colonial dependencies of the 
Empire. It supplies India with a May- 
nooth-trained clergy. Surely, the Imperial 
Parliament had no intention to sanction 
such movemerts as these when it passed 
the Act of 1845; for, though a Protestant 
legislation may consent to make some pub- 
lie provision for the Roman Catholics of 
the Empire, it could have no idea that 
such provision should be employed in sub- 
verting the forms of religion recognised 
and established by the constitution. So 
far as this college, therefore, goes beyond 
the original object of its foundation, the 
giving a sufficient supply of priests to Ire- 
land, so far it is a breach of the implied 
condition of the original grant; and if 
proselytising and controversial theologians 
are sent out from it, to shake the faith or 
change the religion of Protestants, it is a 
gross abuse of the bounty of the State, 
to be justly visited by a forfeiture of the en- 
dowment. When Sir Robert Peel brought 
forward the proposition for the Maynooth 
grant he said he introduced it as a mea- 
sure of peace, and in the spirit of con- 
ciliation ; and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has said that ever since that Act had 
been passed Ireland had improved in its 
social condition, and that every succeeding 
year had been one of increasing peace and 
prosperity. Now I, on the contrary, main- 
tain that there has been no ten years since 
the first annual vote for Maynooth was 
passed in which there have been such open 
aggressions of the law and of the consti- 
tution or the country, and such flagrant 
infringements of the usages of civilised 
and social life among us, on the part of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, as during 
the last ten years. The Ultramontane 
party in that Church has made extraordi- 
nary progress since the passing of the Act 
of 1845, a party notoriously hostile to the 
laws and institutions of this country, and 
yet the avowed object and purpose of that 
statute was to give to the Roman Catho- 
lies a ministry domestic and national, free 
from the foreign sympathies, and less 
bound bya foreign allegiance than those 
whom they were to succeed. The very 
reverse of this has been the consequence 
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of the measure; nor can any contrast be 
stronger than that between the proposed 
objects and the accomplished results of 
this legislation. As a signal illustration 
of this remark, we have only to recall the 
names of those who have been appointed 
of late years to the highest posts in that 
community, and contrast the characters 
of M‘Hale, of Cullen, and of Wiseman, 
with the milder dispositions and more libe- 
ral feelings of those who preceded them. 
Those predecessors were moderate in their 
views, charitable in their sentiments, obe- 
dient to the laws, and loyal to the Sove- 
reign. What those are whose names I 
have mentioned must be decided by a re- 
ference to what they have said and done. 
If the object of Sir Robert Peel were to 
conciliate popish bishops, and restrain them 
within the bounds of law, can any purpose 
have been defeated more signally? Never 
has relentless hostility to England and to 
Protestantism been shown more openly ; 
never has law been violated so flagrantly, 
or evaded so perseveringly. A synod is 
convened and assembled against the law— 
various ecclesiastical titles are given and 
assumed against the law—religious habits 
are publicly worn, and religious proces- 
sions pompously marshalled through the 
principal streets of our large towns against 
the law. Canons and decrees are framed 
and passed in illegal assemblies, to oppose 
the enactments and defeat the policy of 
the Imperial Parliament. The Queen’s 
colleges —- institutions provided by the 
State for the benefit of all classes, irre- 
spective of religious creed, are loudly de- 
cried—and those for whose benefit they 
were principally established, and who were 
desirous of availing themselves of their 
advantages, are forbidden to enter them— 
and all this is done at the bidding of a 
foreign ecclesiastical power—and a bull, or 
evangelical letter from the Pope—illegally 
introduced into the country—neutralises 
and virtually repeals an English statute. 
Look at the multiplication of Roman 
Catholic institutions throughout the land. 
Hundreds of nunneries, with thousands of 
entrapped find imprisoned inmates, and 
hundreds of thousands of ill-gotten wealth 
—scores of monasteries, every one in open 
defiance of the very statute which gave 
back political rights to the papists—a 
multitude of Jesuits and members of nu- 
merous other religious orders—all forbid- 
den—and, with but trivial exceptions, all 
sprung into existence since 1845. What 
answer can be given to these complaints ? 
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Are nunneries and convents in conformity 
with our usages and the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, or alien from both? Are mo- 
nasteries the plainest infringements of po- 
sitive enactment, or are they not? Is the 
multiplication of religious orders an ob- 
servance or a defiance of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Act? And if these novelties 
are, either obviously a breach of the letter 
of the law, or palpably an invasion of its 
spirit, why are they to be tolerated or con- 
nived at?—nay, why are they to be pa- 
tronised and encouraged by our rulers ? 
Concession does not operate as concilia- 
tion. Forbearance does not secure mode- 
ration. Timidity and supineness do but in- 
vite further aggression—dishearten friends 
and stimulate and encourage the foe. Or, 
if the illustrations already given be not 
enough to prove the impolicy of the course 
we have adopted, surely the last I shall 
mention will be conclusive. What thinks 
the House of the recent papal aggression, 
of Protestant England parcelled out by the 
pontiff into popish dicceses, and the people 
handed over to the government of pope- 
made bishops, governing in the name and 
by the authority of a foreign Sovereign, 
and with territorial titles and absolute 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction! Could it have 
been conjectured by the eminent author 
of the Act under consideration that within 
so short a period after the introduction of 
his well-intended experiment on the loyalty 
and gratitude of the Roman Catholics, so 
arrogant, insolent, and almost treasonable, 
an attempt should have been made to sub- 
vert the religion and the liberties of the 
country? Surely, had he lived to witness 
that strange exhibition of priestly assur- 
ance, he would have anticipated my hon. 
Friend in the Motion which he has intro- 
duced, and been the first to retrace the 
fatal step which he encouraged the legis- 
lature to take. 

It may be a question, Sir, whether the 
College of Maynooth is not an injury rather 
than a benefit to the Ronan Catholic 
Church. Sure I am that the Ultramontane 
teaching given within its walls, and the 
Ultramontane spirit encouraged by its pro- 
fessors, are seriously impairing—have per- 
ceptibly diminished—the liberties of that 
Church. Its members will tacitly agree 
with me, and it is well known that thou- 
sands of the best and most honoured of 
them think so, that the aggressive, intole- 
rant, ambitious, hierarchical spirit exhi- 
bited of late by certain Rome-selected 
rulers has been anything rather than a 
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benefit to the Church which they govern. 
They’ more than suspect that their own 
spiritual liberties, and even their ecclesi- 
astical freedom are sacrificed to the des- 
potic and arbitary rule of Cardinal Arch- 
bishops. The interest of England is to 
make the Roman Catholic community free 
and independent, to protect them as far 
as possible from the tyranny of Rome; 
and while the unity of their Church is pre- 
served by preserving their connexion with 
its head, that its domestic character should 
be maintained by making its government 
as far as possible independent of the Vati- 
ean. The policy of the Propaganda is the 
reverse of this ; their object is—and they 
have made great strides lately towards its 
attainment—to bring the Roman Catholics 
of the united kingdom into the closest 
relation to, the most intimate alliance 
with, the most entire dependence upon the 
a See. And in proportion as they sue- 
ceed in effecting this purpose, they put in 
peril both our faith and our constitution, 
our religion and our liberty. 

But, Sir, to conclude: I oppose May- 
nooth on the grounds I have stated. I 
believe its teaching to be unsound and 
dangerous; that it has a tendency to 
weaken the bonds by which the social 
system is connected together; to under- 
mine the base upon which it rests. I 
believe that in tampering with the bind- 
ing obligation of an oath, it perils all the 
social interests of the community, and so 
endangers its political welfare and its 
national independence. I hold that alle- 
giance to the Crown is not more secure 
under its influence than obedience to the 
law has been found to be; and that both 
are at the mercy of a false and fatal sys- 
tem of moral philosophy. I am convinced 
that this college goes far beyond the inten- 
tion of its founders; that it has utterly 
refuted the predictions of those who advo- 
eated its permanent endowment; that it 
has disappointed all the hopes with which 
its establishment was hailed, and justified 
more than all the apprehensions with which 
it was regarded, and that the public sup- 
port of it should be discontinued at once. 
The result of this motion, Sir, 1 will not 
pretend to predict. But of this I am well 
assured, the grant to Maynooth will at no 
distant period be withdrawn. Not, per- 
haps, during this session; not, perhaps, 
by this Parliament; but speedily and cer- 
tainly, and finally. The minds of the peo- 
ple—those classes of the people who bring 
about all the social and legislative changes 
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of the country, are made up on the subject. 
The thoughtful, the réligious, the energetic 
milliéfis of the middle class, are opposed to 
i t as at once unprincipled and im- 
and they are determined on its 
revoeation—fthe thousands of their peti- 
tions on the subject (equalling, I believe, 
those presented on all other subjects toge- 
ther) show their feeling and foreshadow 
their triumph. They will succeed, for 
they are armed with deep convictions, 
with convincing arguments, with decisive 
facts, with ardent and devout sentiments, 
and their opponents can meet them only 
with spurious liberality or with specious 
excuses, with pleas of expediency or taunts 
of fanaticism. The false and temporising 
policy may survive for a time, but its days 
are numbered and we all of us know it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Debate further adjourned till Wednes- 
day 27th June. 

The House adjourned at twelve minutes 
before six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 7, 1855. 


Minutes.] Puxsiic Bitis. — 2* Infants’ Mar- 
riage. 


3* Ecclesiastical Property (Ireland), 


THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 
Lorp LYNDHURST wished to call the 
attention of their Lordships to a question 
of very considerable importance. He ob- 
served from the newspapers that a return- 
ed convict on ticket of leave was yesterday 
placed at the bar of the Bow Street police 
court, charged with using gross, insulting, 
and obscene language to a policeman when 
in the discharge of his duty. From the 
report in the papers, it appeared that the 
magistrate, Mr. Jardine, a gentleman of 
great learning and experience, expressed 
himself in the following terms — 

“« The language must have been bad, indeed, to 
shock a policeman. It formed a striking contrast, 
no doubt, to the sentiments expressed by the pri- 
soner in his interviews with the chaplain of the 
prison from which he had obtained his ‘ ticket 
of leave.’ On these occasions, it appeared, the 
adoption of a hypocritical tone and a canting 
expression of the countenance (which the worst 
of them were capable of assuming best, when it 
served their purpose to do so) sufficed to obtain 
their discharge before the expiration of half the 
term of the original sentence, with the further 
advantage of a,written character, enabling them 
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to impose upon the public. Why, he had not 
presided there any day for some time past with- 
out having to dispose of some charge against a 
‘ticket-of-leave’ man. The neighbourhood was 
infested with them. They stood at the corners 
of streets at midnight, and, pouncing suddenly 
upon the lonely passenger, half strangled and 
robbed him before even an alarm could be given.” 


This was the magistrate’s statement, speak- 
ing of cases that had come within his own 
knowledge. Then Inspector Mackenzie, 
a policeman, said— 

“There were forty ticket-of-leave men in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the court, and chiefly 
in Charles Street, Drury Lane, who had returned 
to their old haunts, and to their former course of 
life. In order, however, to avoid the personal 
consequences, they usually employed boys and 
women to assist them, and these were constantly 
apprehended, while the prineipal delinquents es- 
caped altogether.” 


After those observations Mr, Jardine said— 
“ He had a very strong feeling upon the sub- 
ject. Socicty was not safe with the present sys- 
tem in operation. It might be a desitable thing 
to clear the gaols of these men, but it was a bad 
thing for the public when they returned to a life 
of crime, having escaped more than half the pun- 
ishment which it had been thought proper to 
award them for previous offences. The expense 
even of reprosecuting these men, when they were 
detected, must amount to a formidable sum.” 


Now, their Lordships would recollect that 
a discussion took took place on the Con- 
vict Bill when it was before that House, 
and he remembered that on that oceasion 
the Lord Chief Justice stated his anticipa- 
tions of what was likely to take place if 
the Bill were passed, and pressed upon the 
Government to reconsider the subject. He 
must say that the anticipations of the 
noble and learned Lord had been fully con- 
firmed. Every day would greatly increase 
the number of men discharged on tickets 
of leave, and the sooner the subject was 
taken up by the Government and their 
Lordships the better it would be for the 
public. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR trusted 
that when his noble and learned Friend 
had any question to put, or any motion to 
make, he would give notice of it. The 
matter to which he had called the attention 
of the House was no doubt well worthy of 
attention ; but it came upon him perfectly 
by surprise, not having seen the account to 
which his noble and learned Friend re- 


ferred. The subject was one beset with — 


difficulties, and his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
it continually under his consideration. No 
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doubt evil had been anticipated from the 
Bill, but whether that evil had been ex- 
aggerated in the statement now read by 
the noble and learned Lord it was impossi- 
ble for him to say. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that all his 
anticipations as to the probable ill effects 
of the ticket-of-leave system had been 
more than realised since the passing of 
the Bill. He was filled with the utmost 
dread and apprehension when he was told 
that the punishment of transportation was 
to be abolished, and that convicts in this 
country were to be admitted to their free- 
dom upon tickets of leave. It was easy 
to perceive that the safety of society would 
soon be at an end under such a system. 
That prophecy, he thought, had been ful- 
filled to a considerable extent. He did 
not believe that the language of Mr. Jar- 
dine, which the noble and learned Lord 
had read, was exaggerated, and therefore 
he most cordially joined with his noble and 
learned Friend in entreating the earnest 
and immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment to this most important subject. 


CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM asked the noble 
and learned Lord on the woolsack when he 
would introduce his promised Bill for in- 
creasing the number of circuits ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
ever since the noble and learned Lord di- 
rected the attention of their Lordships to 
‘ the subject of criminal procedure, he had 
had the matter constantly in view, and at 
the present moment a Bill was in course of 
preparation for carrying out the main part 
of the noble and learned Lord’s recom- 
mendations, namely, an extension of ses- 
sions and assizes. There was no difficulty 
whatever with regard to the sessions; but 
the question of the assizes was not so easy 
of settlement. The Judges were not only 
willing, but extremely anxious to carry out 
the suggestions of the noble and learned 
Lord; but still the subject was surrounded 
with difficulty, though he hoped that diffi- 
culty would be overcome. That very morn- 
ing he received an elaborate report from 
Mr. Bellenden Ker as to the mode in which 
the proposed alteration could be introduced 
immediately after Michaelmas term. That 
report did not, however, exactly agree with 
the plan of the Bill which had been pre- 
pared, and some alterations would have to 
be made in it. He would lay the report 
before Mr. Graham, a gentleman of great 
The Lord Chancellor 
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ability and experience, whom he had in- 
structed to prepareiP Bill on the subject, 
and would take care to bring forwag the 
measure as soon as possible. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he wou 
gest that his noble and learned Friends in 
that House would obtain the best possible 
information as to the working of our sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence if they 
would themselves go as Judges of assize, 
and assist in delivering the gaols. They 
were now members of the Central Criminal 
Court, and he saw no reason why they 
should not be called upon to aid in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the pro- 
vinces as well as in the metropolis. He 
would especially suggest te his noble and 
learned Friend opposite (Lord Brougham) 
that he should go upon the northern cir- 
cuit in the December assizes. 

Lord BROUGHAM felt assured that 
the suggestion of his noble and learned 
Friend was made in the most kindly and 
courteous spirit; but he could not comply 
with it for two reasons—in the first place, 
because he was unwilling to interfere with 
what was now so admirably done by his no- 
ble and learned Friend (Lord Campbell) and 
the reverend Judges now upon the bench ; 
and, in the next place, because he really 
had not health and strength left to undergo 
labours which he knew to be very arduous. 
He was, however, ready and willing to do 
anything short of going circuit himself 
or of asking his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst) to attend the winter as- 
sizes, in order to prevent the grievous 
scandal which arose from the fact that 
6,200 persons had been acquitted either 
upon trial or for want of prosecution, many 
of whom, upon an average, had: suffered 
an imprisonment of sixty days before trial, 
although they were guiltless; while, in 
the case of sessions, many of the persons 
charged with offences had suffered five 
or six weeks’ incarceration before trial. 
In many instances persons who were con- 
victed, and who had suffered imprisonment 
for such a period before trial, were punish- 
ed by imprisonment for some four or five 
weeks, and the consequence was, either 
that these persons were punished by five 
or six weeks’ imprisonment more than 
they ought to undergo, or they were sen- 
tenced to less punishment than they would 
otherwise receive in consequence of the 
period of their imprisonment before trial, 
and the effect of the punishment was thus 
lost upon society. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNMJVERSITY BILL. 


r of the Day for the House to be 
a Committee (on Recommitment) 






0 
put 


HE LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
wished to explain the nature and scope of 
the Amendments he intended to propose. 
The main object of the Bill was to consti- 
tute a proper Council to exercise legislative 
functions in the University of Cambridge. 
At present the University was bound by 
certain statutes granted by the Crown, but 
it was part of the provisions of those sta- 
tutes that the authorities of the University 
might from time to time adopt rules for 
regulating its proceedings, provided such 
rules were not inconsistent with the Royal 
statutes. The governing body at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was a body called the 
‘“‘caput,”’ consisting of six members, a 
doctor in each faculty, two masters of arts, 
and the Vice Chancellor, whose function it 
was to submit propositions to the senate, 
which the senate might either adopt or 
reject. The senate could not take up any 
proposition unless it came from the caput. 
The objection to this system was, that, 
according to the provisions of the Royal 
statutes, any one member of the caput had 
an absolute veto, so that, as the Vice 
Chancellor was always ex officio a member 
of the caput, and exercised very material 
influence in the nomination of the other 


members, nothing could come before the | 


senate which had not his sanction. It was, 


however, very creditable to the University | 


that, in spite of this defective constitution, 
the Royal Commissioners stated in their 
Report that very active and energetic en- 
deavours had been made during the last 
half-century on the part of the University 
to reform itself, and that in many material 
particulars reforms had been effected. But 
that was no reason why, now that they 
were legislating on the subject, they should 
not endeavour to constitute a better coun- 
cil for the University, so as to guard 
against the possibility of abuse. The 
great object of this Bill, therefore, was to 
form a body that would fairly represent all 
the interests of the University, and that 
would not be open to those objections 
which applied to the present caput. The 
mode in which the governing body was 
proposed to be constituted by the Bill, as 
it was originally introduced, differed mate- 
rially, for several reasons, from the mode 
in which the Oxford council was consti- 
tuted by the Bill of last year. In the first 
place, an election according to the Oxford 
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system among the resident members of the 
senate appeared undesirable to many per- 
sons on account of the supposed great pre- 
ponderance of two large colleges, for out 
of 4,500 members of the senate 2,500 be- 
longed to Trinity and St. John’s Colleges. 
Another reason for the difference between 
the two Bills was, that long before the 
issuing of the Royal Commission the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge had set about re- 
forming itself, and devising a plan for a 
council to supersede the caput, and they 
recommended a scheme which they thought 
well calculated to constitute a competent 
and independent governing body. The 
Royal Commissioners ‘referred to this 
scheme in terms which he supposed to 
imply their approbation of the plan, which 
provided for the appointment of eight mas- 
ters of arts, four professors, and four heads 
of Houses, not, perhaps, ina manner which 
was perfectly unobjectionable, but which 
prevented the exercise of undue influence 
on the part of Trinity and St. John’s. 
Thus fortified, he had thought he could 
not do better than adopt the plan which 
had been so suggested and recommended. 
On the very day, however, before that on 
which he was to have moved the second 
reading of the Bill, he received a letter 
signed by four out of the five Commission- 
ers, and by the secretary, stating that they 
had been misunderstood if they were sup- 
posed to have given anything like unquali- 
fied approbation to the proposed mode of 
election, and pointing out various objec- 
tions to it. He therefore immediately 
communicated with persons at Cambridge 
who were competent to give an opinion on 
the subject, and who manifested no indis- 
position to meet the views of the Commis- 
sioners; and these persons stated that 
they would consider the question and see 
whether the undue preponderance of Tri- 
nity and St. John’s had been exaggerated, 
and, if so, whether some plan could be 
| devised to obviate the objections to the 
;mode in which the senate, in the first 
} instance, and the Commissioners after- 
| wards, had proposed to constitute the go- 
verning body. It was thought that if the 
elective body consisted, not of the whole 
members of the senate, but of that portion 
only who were resident at Cambridge, the 
| preponderance of Trinity and St. John’s 
would not exist, because of the 230 resi- - 
dent members only a comparatively small 
number were connected with those two 
colleges. Finding that there was a perfect 
readiness upon the part of the heads of 
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colleges to lend a helping hand to any- 
thing that might be thought desirable, and 
a petition for the adoption of the Oxford 
mode of election having been presented 
from the younger members of the Univer- 
sity, he had come to the conclusion that, 
upon the whole, it would be more satisfac- 
tory to the University of Cambridge if this 
alteration were made. With that view, 
he proposed to introduce clauses altering 
the system of election, so as to make it, as 
far as the masters of arts were concerned, 
similar to the election at Oxford. He pro- 
posed to leave the election of four heads of 
houses and four professors as it stood be- 
fore—namely, that the heads of Houses 
should be elected by the heads of Houses, 
and the professors by the professors; and 
that there should be besides eight masters 
of arts elected by the resident members of 
the Senate, as in the University of Oxford. 
He could not but think that it would be 
most satisfactory if, in a body intended to 
be constituted of persons who had or who 
were supposed to have different interests, 
those who represented each interest should 
be elected by their own body. He propos- 
ed, then, that the council should consist of 
seventeen members—sixteen besides the 
Vice Chancellor—namely, four heads of 
colleges, four professors, and eight masters 
of arts who were neither heads of colleges 
nor professors. The heads of colleges and 
professors would be elected by their own 
body, and the eight masters of arts would 
be elected by the resident members of the 
senate, thus representing the interests of 
all classes in the University. It would 
have unlimited power of submitting to the 
senate any alterations which it might deem 
expedient; the senate, of course, being at 
liberty to deal with them as it might think 
best. Having effected these alterations, 
he thought he should have done nearly all 
that was necessary, though, at the same 
time, he was aware that it had been said 
that the Bill went extremely short of the 
length it ought to go. Objection had been 
taken to the powers which it was said the 
heads of colleges would possess, and he 
thought it necessary to explain that though 
no doubt there were certain functions as- 
signed to the heads of Colleges, yet those 
functions were either not of the smallest 
importance or could not conveniently be 
vested in other persons, The powers re- 
maining in the heads of colleges were such 
as these—Under the statute of Elizabeth, 
the heads of colleges made ‘ interpreta- 
tion,’’ as it was called, of doubtful statutes, 
The Lord Chancellor 
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but that was a fungtion which they had 
never been called upon to exereise for the 
last twenty-five years, and was, naa 
merely a judicial duty that must b 

in somebody, and he confessed that he 
could see no body more fitted to discharge 
it than the heads of colleges, Certainly 
it would be extremely inappropriate to con- 
fide it to an elective body. Then it was 
said that the Vice Chancellor, together 
with the heads of Houses, would really. 
govern the University. Now, how did that 
matter stand? The heads of Houses 
certainly exercised an important function, 
inasmuch as they substantially elected the 
Vice Chaneellor, whose duty it was to see 
that the proper discipline was carried into 
effect in the University, That, however, 
was a function which an elective body were 
not at all fitted to discharge, and it was, 
therefore, properly confided to the Vice 
Chancellor; but, before any expulsion 
could take place from the University it 
would be necessary to obtain the sanction 
of the majority of the heads of colleges. 
Still, it was said that unless some great 
alteration were made in the mode of elect- 
ing the Vice Chancellor, the heads of col- 
leges would practically rule everything. 
So far the result of everything having 
been ruled by the heads of colleges had 
been the most complete extreme of reform 
ever seen. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than thé mode in which the Uni- 
versity had been reforming itself; but, 
supposing that the present state of things 
was objectionable, it would not exist under 
the Bill as now constituted. Formerly 
there could be no legislation that was not 
approved by the Vice Chancellor, and, 
probably, the heads of colleges, consulting 
with the Vice Chaneellor, had had it in 
their power to put an obstruction in the 
way of any reform that was not suggested 
by their own body. The Bill, however, 
took away the veto of the Vice Chancellor, 
who in future would be merely one of 
seventeen members of the council; and 
the heads of colleges, together with the 
Vice Chancellor, would only be five against 
twelve, so that if they were resolved to 
obstruct improvements and reforms, they 
would be powerless. Doubtless, the heads 
of colleges, taking a great interest in the 
prosperity of the University, would often 
consult one another, and it would be unde- 
sirable, even if it were possible, to do 
away with such consultations, because, 
after all, the heads of colleges had by far 
the greatest and most permanent interest 
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in the prosperity of the University. For 
the reasons which he had now stated, he 
did not propose to make any alteration in 
the mode of electing the Vice Chancellor. 
It was, however, considered desirable that 
if the couneil thought any changes in the 
mode of nominating the Vice Chancellor, 
or in the functions of the Vice Chancellor, 
could be usefully made, they should be en- 
abled to submit any such propositions to 
the Royal Commissioners named in the 
Bill, who were to sanction those alterations 
whieh they might deem necessary: and 
thus the recommendations of the Council, 
when approved by the Commissioners, 
would become the law of the University, 
though not provided for in this Bill. He 
thought by pursuing this course their 
Lordships would be acting more safely 
than by introducing into this Bill changes 
of the effect of which they could not 
judge. There was one other material 
alteration in which he hoped their Lord- 
ships would concur. In the Bill, as ori- 
ginally introduced, it was provided that no 
test as to membership of the Church of 
England should be required from any one 
on taking his B.A. degree. The object of 
limiting this to the B.A. degree was that 
the persons obtaining higher degrees ne- 
eessarily had a voice in the government of 
the University, and became members of 
the senate. Now, he thought it would not 
be wise, safe, or expedient to propose any 
alteration which should give to Dissenters, 
however much he might sympathise with 
them, a voice in the government of the 
University. But short of this he consi- 
dered it to be the bounden duty of 
the Legislature to afford to Dissenters 
the fullest possible access to the educa- 
tion and social advantages, and to all 
the benefits which the University could 
confer. It had been felt to be a grievance 
that no Dissenter could become a master 
of arts, and, to put an end to this it was 
now proposed that Dissenters should be 
allowed to take M.A. degrees; but unless 
persons subscribed to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, or did that which implied that they 
were members of the Church of England, 
they were not, though masters of arts, to 
become members of the senate. A provi- 
sion to this effect he proposed to introduce, 
and he believed it was perfectly well re- 
ceived among the most influential members 
of the University. 

Moved, that the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee. 
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Lorp LYNDHURST: My Lords, the 
Amendments about to be proposed by my 
noble and learned Friend are so numerous 
as almost to constitute a new Bill; and I 
think, therefore, that the noble and learn- 
ed Lord has done right in proposing to 
consider them together, rather than in de- 
tail in the Bill itself. The most important 
of these Amendments relates to the con- 
stitution of the Council. Long before the 
appointment of the University Commis- 
sion, however, the University itself had 
taken measures to reform the constitution 
of its council. There had been a syndi- 
eate of eighteen or twenty of the ablest 
men in the University appointed, and after 
great care and due deliberation they had 
framed a plan, which was the best that 
had yet been framed for the constitution of 
the Council. Their plan was afterwards 
referred to the Senate, by whom it was 
nearly unanimously adopted. I should 
say that before it was submitted to the 
Senate it was laid before the Commission- 
ers then acting in the discharge of their 
functions, who considered the proposal, 
highly approved it, stated the reasons why 
they approved it, and hoped it would be 
adopted by the University. The Commis- 
sioners expressed themselves strongly on 
the subject in their report. They said— 

“ We cannot hesitate to express our pleasure to 
find such a proposal emanating from the Uni- 
versity itself. It has evidently been framed with 
careful deliberation, and with an especial view as 
well to,preserve a balance of power among the 
several colleges, as also to prevent the excite- 
ments and rivalries of a more popular and un- 
limited mode of appointment. ‘The suggested 
scheme has received the unanimous approval of 
the syndicate, and we hope it may, in due time, 
receive the sanction of the Senate.” 


Well, my noble and learned Friend took 
this report of the syndicate, thus sanc- 
tioned by the Senate and the Commis- 
sioners, as the basis of this Bill; but, one 
or two days before the second reading, he 
received from four of the gentlemen com- 
posing the Commission a letter, in which 
they stated they had altered their opinion 
with respect to the constitution of the 
Council; they stated, however, no reason 
why they had done so. The principal ob- 
jection they set forth was as to the mode 
of election by the colleges, and this, there- 
fore, was something in the nature of a war 
against the heads. 
and learned Friend says, ‘‘ 1 will get rid of 
the objection,” and got rid of it accord- 
ingly. He said they shall not be elected 
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by the governing body of the college, but 
by the whole college, members on the 
foundation and members not on the foun- 
dation, if they are only members of the 
Senate, and provided they reside within 
the limits of the University. So far I 
concur with him. But these four gentle- 
men, finding my noble and learned Friend 
of a very yielding disposition, wrote him 
another letter; they were not satisfied 
with this amendment, for, finding they 
had obtained it so easily, they endeavoured 
to getmuch more. It is in consequence of 
that letter that my noble and learned Friend 
has brought forward the Amendments now 
submitted to your Lordships. Now, what 
are those Amendments? The Council is 
composed of four heads of Houses, four 
professors, and eight members of the Se- 
nate, that is to say, eight members of a 
grave, and eight of a much more popular 
and active character. The heads of Houses 
in the Council are to be nominated by 
heads of Houses, and the professors by the 
body of professors, but these nominations 
are subject to the approbation of the Se- 
nate; whereas the eight masters of arts 
are to be elected by the bulk of the resi- 
dent masters of arts, without any check 
whatever, so that the effect is to place 
a check upon the appointment of the 
graver part of the Council, while no 
check whatever is placed upon the election 
of the rest, elected as they will be by 
the bulk of the Senate composed of the 
younger Members of the University? This 
appears to me very extraordinary, and, 
with the permission of your Lordships, 
I will read a letter upon this subject, 
written by a very high authority. That 
letter says— 


“ By Clause 6, as amended, the resident mas- 
ters of arts elect eight Council, and the heads 
of Houses and professors nominate four each. For 
every nomination a grace must pass the Senate. 
H@nce every nomination by the heads of Houses 
or the professors may be thrown out by the Coun- 
eil or by the Senate—in other words, the choice 
of representatives on the part of the seniors of 
the University is subject to the control ef two 
popular bodies, while the wild democracy of 
young men, who form the bulk of the resident 
masters of arts, is allowed to elect its representa- 
tives without any control whatever. No scheme 
that has been hitherto proposed places the heads 
and the professors in so unsatisfactory a position. 
By the original Bill all parties—heads, professors, 
and masters of arts—nominate their representa- 
tives, and their nominations could be negatived 
by the Council or by the Senate. By Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s Amendment—which may be considered as 
Dr. Peacocke’s—ai parties—heads, professors, 
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and masters of arts—alike elected their repre- 
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sentatives. Now, for the first time, a distinction 
is drawn between the classes represented, and this 
entirely to the disadvantage—not to say the de- 
gradation—of the heads and the professors.” 


I do not mean to cast any reflections upon 
any person in these proceedings, especially 
upon Dean Peacocke, whom I know to be 
a learned and an acute man; but I have no 
hesitation in concurring with the writer of 
this letter in his view on this subject. 
During the whole of these discussions all 
parties have appeared to be anxious that 
the Oxford Act should be taken as a model 
for Cambridge. If that was so, then my 
noble and learned Friend has certainly 
gone much beyond that model in his Bill. 
In Oxford, the Council is composed of six 
heads of Houses, six professors, and six 
masters of arts. The grave element in 
the Council, therefore, exceeds the popu- 
lar element in the proportion of two to 
one. In the Bill of my noble and learned 
Friend, however, these proportions are 
equal. Again, by the Oxford Act a mem- 
ber of Convocation is required to be of 
five years’ standing; in the Bill of my 
noble and learned Friend, however, no 
qualification whatever as to time is re- 
quired. I would, therefore, submit to my 
noble and learned Friend, as worthy of 
consideration, whether the constitution of 
the Council, under these circumstances, 
will be such as to enable it to exercise 
that caution, that prudence, and that care 
so requisite in a body legislating for such 
an establishment as the University of Cam- 
bridge? With regard to the proposed ex- 
tension of degrees to Dissenters, the Bill 
originally provided that it should not be 
requisite for a student to subscribe to any 
test before being admitted to the degree of 
bachelor of arts. That limit was fixed be- 
cause the degree of master of arts confers 
a seat in the Senate, and consequently a 
voice in the government of the University, 
and it, no doubt, would be productive of 
great inconvenience, and would be a great 
anomaly that persons dissenting from the 
Established Church should have a voice in 
the government of institutions so closely 
connected with that Church as are the 
Universities. My noble and learned Friend 
now proposes that a person may be ad- 
mitted to the degree of master of arts 
without undergoing any religious test, but 
that before becoming a member of the Se- 
nate he shall be obliged to declare himself 
a member of the Established Church. I 
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quite agree with my noble and learned | the letters to which his noble and learned 
Friend that the Universities are national | Friend referred is the Rev. Dr. Peacocke ; 
institutions, and that it is desirable that, | he it is who desires that the power of the 
as far as can be done without endangering | heads of colleges should be transferred to 
the Established Church, their advantages|the Council. The Rev. Dr. Peacocke, 
should be extended to all persons, and | however, at one time published a work on 
therefore I see no objection to the degree | the statutes of the Universities, in which, 
of master of arts being conferred upon} under the title, ‘‘ Heads of Houses,’’ he 
a Dissenter so long as the safeguard is| expresses himself in this manner— 


provided against conferring = him ” “The heads of Houses are the assessors and 
voice in the government of the University. | administrative councillors of the Vice Chancellor, 
Under these circumstances, he (Lord Lynd- | and possess many other privileges which have 
hurst) had no great objection to the exten- | been elsewhere enumerated ; and there seems no 
sion, especially as he was of opinion that the | Sufficient reason for proposing a material change 
University, being a national establishment, in the rights bra they now enjoy. There is, in 
Y 5 ; fact, no other body of men in the University with 
its benefits should be extended as widely | whom the exercise of such powers could be so 
as possible, without endangering its con- | safely and advantageously lodged.” 

nection with the Established Church. With 
regard to the election of the Vice Chan- 
cellor at Cambridge, by the Amendment 
the election of the Vice Chancellor is to 
be transferred to the legislative body. The 
Vice Chancellor is nominated, in the first 
instance, by the heads of Houses, or rather, 
two names were presented to the Senate, 
who selects one of them; this nomination 
and selection, however, is made by a rule 
of rotation which has now existed 250 
years, and which has been always found to 
work well. In Oxford, the appointment 
is made by Convocation presenting a name 
to the Chancellor, whose nomination was 
always accepted by the Senate. The Ox- 
ford Royal Commission made no objection 
to that mode of appointment; the Bill 
made no objection to it; the Cambridge 
Royal Commission made no objection to 
it; and the noble and learned Lord made 
no alteration in the Bill. Why, then, 
should it be altered now? The Vice Chan- 
cellor certainly has at present extensive 
and extraordinary powers. As the consti-} ‘It is with unfeigned pleasure that we en- 
tution now exists he could put his veto deavour, in a few words, to indicate the points 


3 . es . wherein the University has, in modern times, 
upon any proposition proposed in the Se- shown in the spirit of her administration her wil- 


nate; but by the alteration in the consti- lingness to enlarge the cycle of her studies, and 
tution he will have no such power, and | to modify her institutions so far as the rigid 
therefore all the arguments for a change in | severity of her law permitted. We have abund- 
the mode of appointment to that office | %t proof supplied by our evidence that the Uni- 
falls to the ground. The heads of Houses, versity has been liberal in the general admi- 
. i . 4 - “ nistration of her funds, not husbanding them 
in all important cases of University dis- parsimoniously, but bestowing them to the very 
cipline, act with the Vice Chancellor; they | limits of her power upon opjects of great aca- 
have also the power of interpreting the | demical importance ; nor should we fail to notice 


T8 * the vote of a Committee to revise the statutes of 
statutes of the University. Is that power | the University, with the view of petitioning your 


to be transferred to a legislative body in | Majesty for your Royal sanction to an amended 
Council? That will be perfectly absurd. | code of University laws. This Committee was 
There has been no complaint of the man- | voted by the Senate some time before the issue pf. 
ner in which that power has been exer- | a Royal Commission had been by any one antici- 


. F pated. That the University was ready to enlarge 
cised. Why, then, should it be taken | its cycle of studies is proved by its constituting 


away? It has been stated to me that a | new triposes of the moral and natural sciences, 
great mover in the matter contained in | and thus affording to more of the professors an 


I will, therefore, appeal from Dr. Pea- 
cocke under the excitement of author- 
ship, to Dr. Peacocke when he gave no- 
tice, in the letter alluded to by my noble 
and learned Friend, that he has changed 
his opinions. It is stated in one of those 
letters that the government of the Uni- 
versity is mostly in the heads of Houses ; 
that no proposition can be brought forward 
except by their consent; and that that is 
detrimental to the interests of the Uni- 
versity. If that is so, I will take the 
liberty of quoting to your Lordships the 
opinions expressed by the Royal Commis- 
sion in its Report—that Commission of 
which Dr. Peacocke was a member—as to 
the manner in which the government of 
the University is carried on. That Report 
is signed by the Rev. Dr. Peacocke, and 
also by the three other recalcitrant mem- 
bers of the Commission; but not by the 
right rev. Prelate opposite (the Bishop of 
Chester). It runs thus— 
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extended field of usefulness. All these were spon- 
taneous acts, and in the right direction. We re- 
gard them as marks of a wise and honourable 
spirit, and they have been in good part suggestive 
to ourselves of the reforms we have ventured to 
recommend,” 


So say the University Commissioners in 
their report, a document carefully founded 
on copious evidence, and universally re- 
ceived with deserved respect. Such is the 
character and such the conduct of the 
heads of Houses that, supposing the state- 
ment to be true, the administration of the 
University was originally entirely entrust- 
ed to them. The best consolation of the 
University, however, was the efforts which 
it had made for the advancement of litera- 
ture and science. I advance these facts, 
not with the view of opposing the change 
proposed to be made in the constitution of 
that body, but to the end that your Lord- 
ships should consider whether the constitu- 
tion of the Council now proposed is not 
one which ought to be modified and mo- 
derated. Having done this, I have done 
my duty, and will leave the case confi- 
dently in the hands of the House. 

Tue Bisuor or CHESTER said, that 
as one of the Commissioners of inquiry into 
the University of Cambridge, he desired 
to make a few remarks on some of the 
points that had been referred to by the 
noble and learned Lord. The draft of the 
letter to which the noble and learned Lord 
had alluded, and which was signed by all 
the members of the Royal Commission 
a himself, had been courteously for- 
warded to him, with a request, that if he 
approved of the statements which it con- 
tained he would append his signature to it. 
It was a matter of very great regret to 
him that he had been compelled to decline 
that request, because during the whole 
period that the Royal Commission was in 
operation his colleagues and himself had 
acted in a spirit of perfect harmony and 
mutual good understanding, and at the 
close of their labours they were perfectly 
unanimous in the Report which they, pre- 
sented to Her Majesty. He declined to 
sign that document for two reasons: first, 
because the powers of the Royal Commis- 
sion having long since oxpired, he felt 
some hesitation as to the propriety of its 
members resuscitating the subject and 
meeting together to make virtually a 
second Report; another reason was, that 
he really did not concur in all the state- 
ments or opinions expressed in that letter. 
Without going into a detail of the points 
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on which he differed, he might state that 
he did not agree in the recommendation 
that all the powers exercised by the heads 
of Colleges collectively should be trans- 
ferred to the new legislative Council. Now, 
although all the powers which the heads 
of Colleges exercised were to be taken out 
of their hands, he would remind their Lord- 
ships that, in a petition numerously signed 
by the resident masters of arts, which had 
been recently presented to their Lordships’ 
House, the petitioners did not ask to sweep 
away all those powers indiscriminately, but 
confined themselves to two or three par- 
ticular powers which they wished to see 
transferred from the heads of Colleges to 
the new legislative Council; and of those 
powers the maintenance and enforcement 
of the discipline was not one. They might, 
therefore, fairly conclude, that the resident 
members of the University were well con- 
tent to leave that power in the hands of 
those who at present exercised it. The 
tone of the letter to which allusion had 
been made, appeared to him to convey to 
the mind of an ordinary reader, an impres- 
sion that there existed at present very great 
grievances and defects in the University of 
Cambridge, and that those grievances and 
defects were in some way connected with 
the fact of the government of the Univer- 
sity being lodged in the heads of colleges. 
Upon that point he would merely ask their 
Lordships one question. Be the existing 
government of the University of Cambridge 
lodged where it might, had there not after 
all been very great progress and improve- 
ment in that University? All his brother 
Commissioners concurred in stating that, 
and also in bestowing very great praise 
upon the University for it. That was in 
itself an answer to the statement that the 
government of the University was a griev- 
ance, although, if there were other men of 
distinction not heads of colleges fit to un- 
dertake the greater part of that govern- 
ment, he had no wish to exclude them. At 
the same time, let it be done without dis- 
paragement to the governing body of a 
University who had had no other desire 
than to do their duty to the University. 
It was the head of a College who took the 
initiative in that internal reformation ; for 
the master of Pembroke College several 
years ago, when he held the office of Vice- 
Chancellor, induced his brother heads of 
Colleges to appoint a committee, which 
undertook the laborious duty of going 
through the laws and statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, arranging them, dis- 
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earding obsolete ones, and adjusting and 
modifying others so as to meet the require- 
ments of the times. He thought great 
credit was due to the heads of Colleges for 
making the salutary internal reforms they 
had effected, and he was entitled to claim 
credit for them, there having been so much 
misunderstanding on the matter, for it was 
hardly fair that they should be held up as 
standing in the way of improvements when, 
as he had shown, they had taken the initia- 
tive in effecting them. 

Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Clause 1, 2, 3, agreed to. 

On Clause 4, 

Lorp BERNERS moved the omission 
of words to the effect, that no oath which 
may have been taken by any party should 
be a bar to the authority of the Commis- 
sion. He would not say that it was not in 
the power of Parliament to pass such a 
provision; but he would contend that the 
sanctity of an oath ought not to be annul- 
led, unless there were very grave and suffi- 
cient reasons for so doing, and that in this 
instance there were no such reasons. The 
clause, in its present shape, delegated, in 
effect, to a body of Commissioners the 
power of absolving a person from any oath 
which he might have taken, and did not 
simply provide that such and such an oath 
should not be taken in future. If the 
clause were agreed to, and became law, he 
feared that it would result in a great in- 
crease in the crime of perjury. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON did not think 
the words of the clause were open to tho 
interpretation the noble Lord had put upon 
them; but though that was so, they still 
presented a difficulty to his mind. He 
granted that it was necessary and proper 
that the Commission, in executing the Act, 
should have full power to call for persons 
and papers, and compel the production of 
documents; but the words of the clause 
were attended with this inconvenience, 
that persons who had taken an oath might 
feel themselves imperatively called upon 
to disobey the orders of the Commission- 
ers. He thought, therefore, that the words 
should be omitted. 

Viscount CANNING opposed the Amend- 
ment, and reminded the noble Lord (Lord 
Berners) that when a similar proposal was 
made last year in the case of the Oxford 
University Bill, it was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority; he, therefore, hoped 
they should have heard of no such objection 
on the present occasion. The whole ques- 
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tion resolved itself into this one point. The 
liberty of administering oaths by any cor- 
poration was held under the authority of 
the Crown and Parliament; and if it seem- 
ed to the Crown and Parliament that it 
was for the publie good to abrogate that 
power, and to strike off the fetters imposed 
upon individuals by its exercise, there was 
no argument to be adduced against the ab- 
rogation. It did violence to no man’s con- 
science to assert that that power was in the 
Legislature whenever it chose to exercise 
it. He trusted, therefore, that their Lord- 
ships would not sanction the omission of 
the words, and by so doing create a dis- 
tinction between the two Universities. 

Tue Bisnor or ST. DAVID’S said, 
that the simple ground upon which it ap- 
peared to him that he could, with a elear 
conscience, vote for the clause, was, that 
he apprehended the oath referred to in the 
clause was one which was originally a law- 
ful oath, because there was no superior au- 
thority entitled to demand the information 
referred to; but that the circumstances 
under which the oath was originally taken 
had now undergone an entire change, so 
that the oath, which was innocent and law- 
ful in its origin, had now by the very act 
of the Legislature beeome contrary to pub- 
lic policy—became, indeed, unlawful, and 
an oath which ought not to be observed, 
That was the simple ground upon which 
he felt himself perfectly at liberty to vote 
for the clause. 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, the clause 
merely stated that an oath should not be a 
bar to the authority of the Commissioners. 

Lorp BERNERS, in reply, said this 
was not a parallel case to that of a person 
who had taken the oath of allegiance. 
There the Sovereign might absolve the 
party from the obligation of his oath. But 
in this instance a third person took an oath 
to a fourth. Consequently there was a 
very wide distinction. With regard to the 
overwhelming majority to which the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Canning) had referred, 
and which he seemed to think ought to have 
set the question at rest, he begged to re- 
mind the noble Viscount that that majority 
was the smallest which had been obtained 
on any of the divisions in their Lordships’ 
House on the Oxford Bill, for it was thir- 
teen only. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 5, 

Eart POWIS, in rising to move the 
Amendments of which he had given notice, 
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said that a great portion of the discussion 
on going into Committee referred to this 
Clause and his Amendments. The object 
of the Amendments which were based on 
the petition he had presented a short time 
since, from the resident members of the 
University, was to place the Council at 
Cambridge on exactly the same footing as 
the hebdomadal Board at Oxford had been 
placed by the Bill of last year. Reference 
had been made to the present composition 
of the syndicate ; but that had not been 
obtained without a great struggle and a 
strong remonstrance to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor against its composition as originally 
proposed. The argument now used against 
entrustiig any powers to the syndicate 
was, that its constitution was too demo- 
cratic. The great objection of the resi- 
dent members to the Clause as it now 
stood was, that it would leave two bodies 
in the University with equal authority, 
which must have a prejudicial efiect ; and 
if the heads were allowed to retain the 
proposed powers, the new Council would 
be utterly powerless. The Amendments 
expressed the opinion of a very large ma- 
jority of the Senate. With regard to the 
statutes, they wished to have a united, 
and not a divided, authority in the Univer- 
sity. The Council would be as fit to exer- 
cise these powers as were the hebdomadal 
Board under the Oxford University Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that his! 
noble Friend would lead the House to} 
imagine that he was asking for nothing | 
more than what now existed under the | 
Oxford University Bill of last year ; but | 
that was not so. The only question worth 
arguing was the question of the appoint- | 
ment of the Vice Chancellor. It was the | 
nomination only, and not the election, of | 
the Vice Chancellor that was committed 
to the hebdomadal Council. With regard 
to the interpretation of the Statutes, that | 
was a matter rather for the Judges of the | 
land than for either the Council or the | 
heads of Houses ; but if he were driven | 
to an election between the two—the heads | 
of Houses, or a body elected from time 
to time—he should not hesitate to prefer | 
the heads of Houses as the depositary of 
the interpreting power. He trusted their 
Lordships would not adopt the Amend- 
ments. 

Tue Bishop or ST. DAVID’S said, 
that the noble Lord had truly stated that 
the real question was as to the appoint- 
ment of the Vice Chancellor, whether he 
should be appointed by the heads of Houses 
Earl Powis 
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or by the Senate. If, in forming an opinion 
on that subject, he should decide in favour 
of the Amendments of his noble Friend, he 
did not think that he should be doing any- 
thing inconsistent with the veneration and 
gratitude he felt towards the University. 
He believed, however, that the alterations 
which he understood the noble and learned 
Lord intended to make would render the 
adoption of his noble Friend’s Amend- 
ments unnecessary. With all his respect 
for the University and for the heads of 
Houses, he had no respect and no sym- 
pathy for those particular branches of the 
constitution of the University—those par- 
ticular privileges which for a long period 
had been exercised by the heads of Houses. 
They were of an origin that could no 
doubt boast of a considerable antiquity ; 
but beyond the fact of their antiquity their 
origin was of that kind which was not 
likely to procure for them much respect 
and sympathy from their Lordships on 
either side of the House, for this part of 
the constitution of the University was 
created by a single individual—Wycliffe— 
for purposes purely political and ecclesias- 
tical, and which were of a transient and 
temporary nature. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, that if his 
noble Friend pressed his Amendments to 
a division he should be disposed to support 
them. With regard to the power of inter- 
pretation, he thought with the noble Lord, 
that it would be better to leave it in the 
hands of the Judges of the land. 

Tue Bisnor or LLANDAFF considered 
that no particular grievance resulted from 
the power which heads of Houses were sup- 
posed to possess. Therefore, if the Amend- 
ments were pressed to a division, he should 
vote against them. 

Amendments negatived ; clause agreed 
to. 

Clauses 6 to 22 postponed. 

Clauses 23 to 30 agreed to. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR proposed 
a clause securing to Westminster School 
the right of an exhibition, instead of a 
scholar, to Trinity College. 

Clause postponed to report. 

Clause 31 struck out, and a new clause 
introduced for regulating the election of 
the Vice Chancellor and other officers. 

On Clause 35, . 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN proposed an 
Amendment, which raised the question, 
whether Eton College was within the juris- 
diction of the Charitable Trusts Commis- 
sioners, under the Act of 1853 ? 


University Bill. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR admitted 
that there were legal doubts on the point, 
but said that there was nothing in the 
clause before the House to prejudge the 
question one way or the other. 

Amendment withrawn ; Clause agreed 
to. 
Clauses 36 to 42 inclusive agreed to, 
with verbal Amendments. 

On clause 43— » 


“ From and after the first day of Michaelmas 
term, 1855, it shall not be necessary for any per- 
son, upon taking any degree in arts, law, medi- 
cine, or music in the University of Cambridge, to 
take any oath, or to make any declaration what- 
ever ; but such degree shall not, until the person 
obtaining the same shall, in such manner as the 
University may from time to time prescribe, have 
subscribed a declaration stating that he is bona 
jide a member of the Church of England, entitle 


‘him to be or to become a member of the Senate, 


or constitute a qualification for the holding of any 
office which has been heretofore always held by a 
member of the united Church of England and 
Ireland, and for which such degree has heretofore 
constituted one of the qualifications.” 


Tue Eart or POWIS moved to leave 
out the words “‘ any degree,’’ for the pur- 
pose of inserting the words “the degree 
of bachelor.” 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, that the 
adoption of the clause as it stood would 
foree the University of Oxford to depart 
from the settlement which had been made 
only last year. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was an extraordinary argument against 
doing good, that it would lead to good 
being done elsewhere. 

On Question, their Lordships divided : 
—For the Amendment 13; Against it 23: 
Majority 10. 


List of the Mivoriry. 


EARLS. Lincoln 

Nelson LORDS, 
Powis Berners 
Bradford Colchester 

BISHOPS, Sondes 
Llandaff Redesdale 
Oxford Lyttelton 
St. Asaph Bayning 


List of the Masonity. 


Lord Chancellor Harrowby 
DUKES. Minto 
Argyll VISCOUNTS. 
MARQUESS. Canning 
Lansdowne BISHOPS. 
Sligo Chester 
St. David’s 
EARLS, BARONS. 
Burlington Byron 
Ellesmere Camoys 
Granville Cremorne 
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Foley Monteagle 
Hatherton Panmure 
Leigh Stanley of Alderley 
Lyndhurst Wodehouse 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Report of the Amendments to be re- 
ceived on Tuesday next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 7, 1855. 


MinvtEs.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Excise Duties ; 
Spirit of Wine; Acts of Parliament Amending. 
2° Stamp Duties Repeal on Matriculation and 
Degrees (Oxford); Gold Finger Rings; Assay 
Offices (York, &e.) Abolition. 
38° Friendly Societies. 


PROSECUTION OF THE WAR— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (FIFTH NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [25th May] to 
Amendment [24th May], which was, to 
leave out from the first word ‘‘ House,’’ 
in the Original Question, to the word 
‘* feels,’’ in line 5, in order to insert the 
words, “‘ having seen with regret that the 
Conferences of Vienna have not led to a 
termination of hostilities,” —(Sir Francis 
Baring,)—instead thereof :—And to which 
Amendment, an Amendment had been pro- 
posed on the 25th May, to insert after the 
words “ regret that,’’ the words “ owing 
to the refusal of Russia to restrict the 
strength of her Navy in the Black Sea:” 
—(Mr. Lowe). 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That these 
words—namely, ‘owing to the refusal of 
Russia to restrict the strength of her 
Navy in the Black Sea,’ be inserted in 
the proposed Amendment.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: At any time, Sir, I 
should be exceedingly anxious not to tres- 
pass at any length on the indulgence of 
the House, but 1 am more than ordinarily 
anxious not to do so on the present occa- 
sion on account of my weakness, with 
which I hope the House will bear. I shall 
at once proceed to state my opinion—for 
I am unable to argue the matter—why I 
think this war should be proceeded with 
vigorously, so that we may obtain—and I 
hope we shall—the blessing of an honour- 
able and a permanent peace. The opinion- 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) at all times 
meets with the greatest consideration from 
me, and I must say I had looked forward 
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to the speech which he made the other 
evening with great curiosity, because, as 
I had a shrewd suspicion of the course 
which he would adopt, I was anxious to 
know upon what grounds he would rest his 
justification of that course. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been a prominent 
Member of Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
when it determined upon a war with Rus- 
sia, and the last time that he had addressed 
this House he had declared that in his 
opinion the war was a just and necessary 
war—those two words are important, be- 
cause it shows that it was for our interest 
to go to war. I was curious, therefore, to 
see how the right hon. Gentleman would 
now shape his course, and iv what manner 
he would explain how it was that he was 
now all for peace, when a few months ago 
he had been all for war. I was curious to 
know what had occurred between his leay- 
ing office and the end of the Conferences 
at Vienna which could have induced him 
to change his opinion, and I felt confident 
that he would state the causes for which 
we went to war, the objects which we 
sought to gain by it, and that he would 
then maintain that those objects were ac- 
complished. I was curious to know what 
in his opinion those objects were, and I 
was still more curious how he could sup- 
pose that they had been attained. Two 
years ago this country was in a state of 
profound peace; we had been accustomed 
to, and were pursuing the avocations of, 
peace with an energy and activity that were 
almost unparalleled in the history of man. 
The arts and sciences were introduced and 
encouraged in nearly every clime, there 
was no sea which was not visited by our 
ships, not a market which was not filled 
with our goods. While thus pursuing with 
unsurpassed energy the avocations of peace, 
England and the world were suddenly 
startled by an appeal from the Ministry of 
this country to go to war with Russia? 
Now by whom was that appeal made more 
lustily than by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlisle? The grounds 
stated for that appeal were, that the in- 
dependence of Europe was threatened ; 
that there was a great Power which had 
long been nursing its resources in the north, 
which from year to year had pursued with 
untiring ambition the projects of dominion ; 
and that now the time was come when its 
designs were ripened, and when it purposed 
to execute those designs by beginning to 
absorb the dominions of the Ottoman Em- 
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trumpet was sounded, how the right hon. 
Gentleman blew into it. We all recollect 
the speeches at the Reform Club and at 
the Mansion House. It was said then that 
the war which we were about to wage was 
to be a war of freedom against slavery, of 
civilisation against barbarism, of consti- 
tutional government against despotism. It 
was said that the attempt of Russia to 
enslave Turkey was ber first step towards 
enslaving Europe, that she was not intent 
simply upon swallowing up Turkey, but 
that her design was, by placing herself in 
Constantinople, and assuming to herself 
the rights of the Turkish Empire, to ob- 
tain a dominion over Europe and become a 
standing menace to the world, It was not 
merely that an insolent embassy had been 
sent to Constantinople, that Russia had 
crossed the boundaries of the Turkish 
Empire, that we were told that there was 
a standing threat against Europe, and that 
it was necessary, for the safety of Europe, 
that Russia should be crippled and her 
power of offence taken away. It was not 
Turkey simply that we were called on to 
protect, but Europe, civilisation, and the 
liberties and dearest interests of mankind. 
Well, Sir, we went to war, and disasters 
followed. A Motion made in this House 
by myself led to important consequences, 
one of which was the utter defeat and 
destruction of Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment. This House passed a Resolution 
by a majority almost unprecedented, con- 
demning the mode—-for that was its 
meaning in reality—in which the war had 
been carried on. The House passed a 
Resolution to appoint a Committee of in- 
quiry; but between the passing of that 
Resolution and the appointment of the 
Committee the Ministry of the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton was formed, and 
that Ministry the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlisle joined. Over that 
Ministry hung the appointment of this 
Committee; for it must have been clear 
to everybody that the Committee would 
have to be appointed, and that the House 
would proceed with the Resolution which 
it had affirmed by so large a majority. 
But, notwithstanding that, and in spite of 
the difficulty thus staring him in the face, 
the right hon, Gentleman chose to join the 
Government of the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton, The first question which 
came before the House after the formation 
of that Ministry was the appointment of 
the Sebastopol Committee, and upon that 





pire. We all recollect, when the war- 
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question the right hon. Gentleman seceded 
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from the Government. These cireum- 
stances I point out because they are the 
most significant circumstances which oc- 
curred between the time when the right 
hon. Gentleman advocated the war and 
the time when he advocates peace; and I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, and I ask 
the House, what has happened since to 
induce him to become a peace advocate ? 
It was quite clear, when ‘the right hon. 
Gentleman joined the noble Lord’s Go- 
vernment, that this Committee of inquiry 
would go on; it was as certain that Mo- 
tions would be made in this House involv- 
ing the consideration of the conduct of 
the war. The right hon. Gentleman being 
a prominent Member of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, we have a right to consider 
that everything done and said by that 
Government was done and said by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. When the 
expedition to the Crimea was propounded 
by the Government—for it was propounded 
by the Government and not by the gene- 
rals—the Duke of Newcastle wrote a de- 
spatch to Lord Raglan, in which he said 
that there could be no peace for Europe 
until Sebastopol was taken and destroyed. 
That was the statement made by the Go- 
vernment, and for that statement I hold 
the right hon. Gentleman responsible. 
When the Conferences at Vienna ended— 
I do not mean the day before yesterday— 
but when they ended in reality, before 
that sham scene was enacted in this House, 
had Sebastopol then fallen? I will allow that 
the Russian fleet had been destroyed, but 
suppose that at that moment we had made 
peace—I ask this House and I ask every 
thinking man what would have been the 
result of such a proceeding? Would it 
not have been the universal opinion in the 
East that England and France had been 
conquered—would it not have been the 
general opinion there that the fleets and 
armies of France and England had re- 
tired with disgrace and discredit ; would 
it not have been plain to the smallest tribe 
in the East that we had left the Crimea 
because we could not take Sebastopol, and 
because we could not obtain the objects 
for which the war was entered into? Yet 
this is the conduct which the right hon. 
Gentleman asks us to pursue. Suppose 
we had made peace, as the right hon. 
Gentleman would have had us, would Eu- 
rope have been safe—would the Turkish 
Empire have been safe? True it is that 
the Russian army had retired beyond the 
Pruth—that it had evacuated the Princi- 
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palities—but what security have we that 
in two years afterwards she would not 
have been across the Danube again ? What 
does the House think of the political mo- 
rality which would recommend us to un- 
dertake a war to obtain such paltry ends 
as those with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is satisfied? We have spent millions 
of money and sacrificed thousands of gal- 
lant lives ; our army has undergone unpa- 
ralleled sufferings; and all for what ? 
Indeed, it may be said that the right hon. 
Gentleman is out of office, and I well know 
that that does make a wonderful difference 
in opinions; but I again ask the House 
whether the power of Russia has been 
crippled, or whether any one object for 
which, when in office, he entered into the 
war has been attained? I think, Sir, 
that we should bring degradation on this 
country if we adopted the course which he 
now suggests. He is one of those who 
cannot plead unwariness in the resolutions 
he takes. What he does he does with 
great deliberation. I do not say that he 
always acts prudently; but that, if he 
acts imprudently, it is with his eyes open. 
It was with his eyes thus open that he 
undertook this war; and for what did he 
induce the people of England to leave 
their peaceful avocations and sacrifice their 
blood and treasure? Was it simply that 
the Russian should retire beyond the Pruth, 
keeping all his armies and his power intact 
and as great as ever, and with the repu- 
tation of England and France reduced ? 
That is all we should have obtained by fol- 
lowing the right hon. Gentleman’s advice. 
We should, indeed, have had a peace, 
but a dishonourable peace, and our power 
would have been weaker than when we en- 
tered into the war. I will be frank with the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I said in this House some 
days ago that the country had not confi- 
dence in the present Government for the 
management of the Conferences of Vienna; 
and I will now tell the noble Lord why I said 
so. In the first place, a rumour had gone 
abroad that there were still in the noble 
Lord’s Government persons who felt as 
those felt who have left that Government ; 
and, when I say this, I shall indulge in 
none of those taunts which the right hon. 
Gentleman told us on the last night of this 


debate were difficult to bear, such as that - 


of being the friend of Russia. What I 
impute to him is not that he was the friend 
of Russia, but that, from a mistake in 
judgment, he was not the friend of Eng- 
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Jand. I do not suppose that he was a 
traitor to his country, but I believe that 
he has committed a grave error, and, hav- 
ing done so, I shall have little faith in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s judgment in future. 
I have told the noble Lord that there was 
an impression that there are still in his 
Government persons entertaining the same 
sentiments as those who lately seceded 
from it. One person to whom I particu- 
larly point is the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London (Lord John Rus- 
sell); and the reason why I say this is, 
that the noble Lord held language at the 
Conferences of Vienna that was unworthy 
of an English Minister. I say that no 
truly English Minister, especially no friend 
of reform in Parliament, would have put 
his hand to that protocol to which the 
noble Lord put his, taking from an inde- 
pendent people the power over their own 
affairs. England’s interests are, I believe, 
the interests of the world, and those of 
civilisation and self-government ; but the 
noble Lord sided with the despots of Eu- 
rope—sided with those who would crush 
an independent people, and take from them 
the management of their own affairs. The 
House must know the protocol to which I 
now allude. A Minister of England, really 
understanding the position of his country 
and the part that Austria was playing, 
would have whispered in the ear of the 
latter Power talismanie words which, when 
I name them, I know will rouse the voice 
of Members of this House against me. 
But I am as sure as I am of my own ex- 
istence that the time shall come when the 
three words which I would have mentioned 
to Austria shall be the watchwords of free- 
dom and the forerunners of good govern- 
ment in Europe. The words I mean are 
—‘‘ Poland, Hungary, and Italy.” It may 
be said that I am now arousing nationali- 
ties. Sir, I take the part of nationalities 
against despots always ; and I believe that 
Austria, if these words had been whispered 
in her ear, would have understood her 
position, and would not have played fast 
and loose as she has done with the people 
of this country and of France, but would 
have trembled before the spirit that would 
have been conjured up before her at the 
sound of those names. I know what I 
incur by the statement I now make ; but, 
although, feeble as I am, I cannot main- 
tain as I would wish the belief that I put 
forth, yet I am strong in the conviction 
that these three words are talismans to 
Europe. I will tell the noble Lord the 
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Member for the City of London that his 
first speech in this debate went far to an- 
swer the imputations that were rife in the 
public mind against him. I believe, from 
the statement it contained, that the world 
was led to suppose that the noble Lord 
was not of that peace party which sits 
behind me, although I must say that the 
subsequent speech of the noble Lord went 
greatly towards destroying the effect of 
his first one. And, Sir, I do object to 
this fast and loose mode of speaking. The 
people of England have been dragged by 
their leaders into war. I do not, however, 
mean to say that they have gone into it 
without a full confidence in those who lead 
them. The people have had such a confi- 
dence, but I say it behoves those who are 
the leaders of such a people to be stedfast 
in their faith, and not in the month of 
September to send out to their generals 
despatches telling them that the only 
means of safety to Europe spring from the 
destruction of Sebastopol and of the Rus- 
sian fleet; and then, in the months of 
April, May, and June, to be the advocates 
of a peace, and to propose that England 
should make a humiliating and degrading 
submission to Russia. I do not believe, 
however, that the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Councils is of this waver- 
ing disposition. I believe that he went 
into this war with his eyes open and his 
spirit firm, that he was not about to vacil- 
late from change of cireumstances—per- 
sonal changes I mean. I believe that he 
kept before him the interests of England, 
that those interests were, in his mind, 
paramount to all others, and that he meant 
to consider them far beyond himself. I 
do hope and trust that the noble Lord will 
maintain the same spirit—that as we en- 
tered into this war so we shall continue it 
—that we shall be firm, bold, straightfor- 
ward—that what we gain we shall in no 
self-denying spirit unwarily give up—that 
what in the cause of civilisation against 
barbarism, of Europe against Russia, we 
acquire honestly by our arms, we shall 
maintain firmly by the same means—that, 
our object being to cripple Russia, what 
we take we shall keep. These, Sir, are 
significant phrases, and I mean them to 
be such. To cripple Russia we are not to 
consider her honour, but we are to consider 
mankind as our allies in the struggle, and 
that in crippling Russia we are fighting 
the battle of mankind, and benefiting the 
whole human race. 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I have 
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risen thus early in the debate because I 
imagine it is the wish of the House, if 
possible, to compress the discussion within 
the scope of this night, and I am anxious 
to leave time and room for others whom 
I think it is important that we should hear 
before we arrive at any decision on this 
question. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has made an 
attack on my right hon. Friend who sits 
beside me (Sir J. Graham), upor grounds 
which no doubt he thinks are conclusive 
against him, but which I trust in a few 
sentences to convince him are fallacious. 
He says, in the first place, that in a de- 
spatch written by the Duke of Newcastle 
so far back as June last, a despatch which 
was produced before the Committee of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was Chairman, the Duke of Newcastle 
pledged this country to make no peace 
until the fortress of Sebastopol was cap- 
tured or destroyed. Let me say, so far 
as these words are concerned, that is not 
a correct quotation. The Duke of New- 
castle never said there shall be no peace. 
He said there will be no prospect of peace 
until we can deal to Russia such a body- 
blow as shall induce her to submit to the 
terms we hope to get. [Mr. Rogsuck: 
Hear, hear!] The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman cheers that. See back to the first 
despatch, in which the Duke of Newcastle 
says— 

“Bear in mind that if the Russian generals 
make no demonstration of any further onward 
movement, it may become essential for the at- 
tainment of the objects of the war that some 


operations of an offensive character be under- 
taken by the allied armies ;” 


some operations actually of an offensive 
character, but being part of a defensive 
system they should be to that extent de- 
fensive operations. He goes on, “ No 
blow that could be struck at the southern 
extremities of Russia would be so effectual 
as the taking of Sebastopol.”” The Duke 
of Newcastle conceived that to be the 
heaviest blow which could be dealt to the 
Russian empire. [Sir J. Paxineton: Is 
that the despatch of the 10th of April ?] 
Yes; and then comes the subsequent de- 
spatch of the 29th of July. I do not see 
how, after those despatches, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman can say the Duke of 
Newcastle ever said we could not make 
peace till the fortress was taken; for how 
can he reconcile that with the fact that in 
the despatch there is not one word of im- 
perative injunction, but the General is told 
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it is left to his discretion? [Mr. Rozsuck: 
Hear, hear!] Yes; but the discretion was 
not left because we would not make peace 
without it, but to undertake operations 
which, if successful, would, more than 
any other, force Russia to accept terms 
of peace. Is that the plain and obvi- 
ous meaning of the expression? [** Hear, 
hear,’”’ and a laugh!] The hon. and 
learned Gentleman laughs; but I ask him, 
if the capture of Sebastopol was to be a 
condition of peace, why did not such a 
condition appear in the Four Points? My 
right hon. Friend the Member for South- 
wark (Sir W. Molesworth), in his eloquent 
and very impassioned speech, said, ‘ If 
you do not take Sebastopol, you will have 
to return to England and furl your banners 
in disgrace.’’ Is that so? What would 
have happened if, ten days ago, Russia 
had accepted the limitation you required 
as a condition of peace? That was what 
the late Mr. Sheil would have called a 
‘‘ rhetorical artifice.’”’ The whole error 
consists in this faet—we are making con- 
fusion of two things essentially distinct— 
confounding the operations of war, which 
are the means to an end, with the end 
itself. The operations of war are con- 
ducted with a view to force your anta- 
gonist to agree to peace. When you are 
at war I agree with the hon. Baronet (Sir 
E. B. Lytton) that we should humble our 
enemy if possible. When at war, injure 
her, humble her, crush her, if you can. 
But when you contemplate peace you stand 
on different ground. In the first case, 
when dealing with an enemy, you are 
right to seek to crush him, but in the 
second you are dealing with those who are 
about to become friends. You may mistrust 
them, bind them, tie their hands, but do not 
try to humble or insult those whom you 
hope may become your friends. I pass from 
that question raised by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck), and come to 
another matter which I think of some im- 
portance in this discussion. In the first 
place, let me say I feel as everybody else 
feels, in the utmost difficulty arising from 
the great confusion into which the sub- 
ject has been thrown—the confusion of 
opinions beyond the power of human in- 
genuity to understand. We have a war 
party, we have a peace party, and sub- 


divisions of both, with different objects - 


and different antecedents or points of 
departure. Take the party which is of 
opinion the time has come when the coun- 
try may with honour to itself, and with 
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material advantage to her interests, make 
an honourable, safe, and prudent peace. 
How is that point urged by those who hold 
that opinion? We have the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright) who has 
from the first objected to the war, and 
who has, let me say, though I do not 
agree with him, in speeches of consummate 
ability and earnestness urged those opi- 
nions, and with a courage which does him 
credit, for he stood almost alone against an 
immense amount of popular feeling, which 
he resisted in the consciousness of a sincere 
conviction in the opinions he advocated. 
Then we have his Colleague (Mr. M. Gib- 
son) who disapproved of the particular war 
from its commencement, but does not share 
the opinions of his hon. Colleague on the 
subject of all war. Then we have those 
sitting immediately behind me, who were, 
like me, advocates for a war for which they 
shared their portion of the responsibility, 
and are willing to bear it, thinking they can 
justify it. We think it is not right to as- 
sert that there is anything inconsistent or 
dishonourable in those who were advocates 
for war to attain certain objects, when they 
think those objects have been gained, to 
become the advocates of a peace as a 
natural consequence. The hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir E. B. Lytton), to whose 
speech I listened with the pleasure which 
all must have felt, as it was essentially 
the speech of a gentleman and a scholar, 
asked, ‘‘ How comes it you who were ad- 
vocates for beginning war are now advo- 
cates of peace?” Well, that begs the 
whole question of what has happened since. 
I now, calmly looking back at the history 
of the war, recollecting the circumstances 
from which it sprung, the attitude of 
Russia towards Turkey, the imminent dan- 
ger to the latter Power, and recollecting 
what I held then, as I hold now, to have 
been one of the greatest instances, I must 
say, of brigandage—for we have no word 
in English which suits it—and violation of 
the public law of Europe—the invasion of 
the Principalities by Russia—well, I hold 
all those opinions now ; but I shrink in 
nothing from the weight of the responsibi- 
lity. And, I declare before God, 1 know 
nothing more trying to the conscience 
of a man than having to give, even as 
an humble Member of a Government, 
his aye or no upon a question which in- 
volves such fearful consequences and ex- 
poses his country to such fearful hazards 
and distress. It was, then, in no spirit 
of levity, and not without weighty con- 
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sideration of the great interests involved, 
that I came to the conclusion that my 
voice should be given in favour of a de- 
claration of war. I justify it to myself by 
the magnitude of the objects we sought 
to obtain. Those objects we specified and 
stated over and over again in public docu- 
ments, which are historical—in treaties 
with our allies. I will tell you what the 
objects were. They were the abrogation 
of that network of treaties by which Russia 
held Turkey in her grasp ; they were the 
abolitioa of that exclusive claim to a pro- 
tectorate of the Christians by which Russia 
had the right of interference in the Prinei- 
palities and exercised it without check or 
hindrance from any of the allies, and the 
question of the freedom of the Danube. 
Those were objects of paramount import- 
ance, and were specified in public doeuments, 
and in our agreements with France, Austria, 
Turkey, and Prussia. In not one of those 
documents was there any mention of ‘limi- 
tation.”” Our objects were separate from 
that ; limitation was the child of after- 
thought. Having stated these objects, 
and having the strongest conviction of 
their immense value and importance, when 
you ask me, ‘‘ How can you who were for 
war be now for peace?’”’ I ask, “ How 
can we be for war now those objects are 
obtained, or are attainable; nay, I ask 
further, how can you pretend those objects 
are worthless and of insufficient value for 
peace, and yet justify the war?”’ That is 
my answer. I think we have not in this 
country done ourselves justice. We have 
not done justice to the military operations 
or the successes we have achieved ; we are 
not now doing justice to the value and ex- 
tent of the submission to which Russia has 
been forced. The hon. Baronet (Sir E, B. 
Lytton) said, in answer to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), these concessions, 
these terms are not due to negotiations— 
they are owing to the efforts of your arms— 
to the successes of the Alma and of Inker- 
man. I aecept that ; but in the first place 
you never do getterms by negotiations. The 
sword gets them, and it is the business of 
negotiation to define in intelligible terms 
the nature and extent of the successes you 
have gained; the pen only specifies what 
the sword gains. What have been our 
military successes ; what is the difference 
in the relations of Russia and Turkey in a 
military and strategical point of view ? 
The latter Power went to war and made 
a few successful forays across the Danube 
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with great distinction; but the Princi- 
palities were in the oecupation of Russia. 
Those Principalities are now evacuated. 
Early in the commencement of the cam- 
paign you had the destruction of the 
fortresses on the Circassian coast, the 
capture of Bomarsund, the bloekade of 
two seas, the destruction of Russian 
commerce, and the inability of Russian 
men-of-war to show their flag in any 
part of those two seas which she boasted 
were her lakes. You have also, it is said, 
insurrection in some of those provinces 
where the peasantry are Russian and the 
nobles are Polish ; you: have a growing 
discontent among a nobility accustomed to 
seek throughout Europe for pleasures which 
they cannot find at home; and lastly, and 
most important of all, you have the inability 
of Russia, the strongest and most ex- 
clusively military Power in the world in its 
objects and habits, to expel from its shores 
for eight months two hostile armies en- 
camped upon its soil. We have not done 
ourselves justice, we have kept our eyes 
fixed with microscopic exactitude upon 
failures, not upon defeats, because from 
beginning to end our army has never met 
with defeat. The superiority of our navy 
has been admitted. The terror of her 
name has deprived her of the triumphs 
she had a right to expect, because the 
Russian flects have been unwilling in any 
one instance to face the navies of the allies. 
Last of all, you have had a success at 
which I rejoice with all my heart. I mean 
the success of which you recently received 
the outline by telegraph, and the details 
by the despatches published to-day. I 
wish to say a few words“upon the successes 
at Kertch. The hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Collier) has attacked 
those Members of the late Government 
who left it under circumstances which my 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Roebuck) 
has described with the gusto with which a 
sportsman recites the number of pheasants 
he has bagged, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated that the successes which 
have now been obtained are owing to the 
withdrawal from the Cabinet of men whose 
heart was not in the war, and who pa- 
ralyzed by their directions the efforts which 
would otherwise have been made and the 
successes which would otherwise have been 
obtained by the naval and military com- 
manders. Now that, Sir, is a grave 
charge, and one which I will not pretend 
to answer by any professions of my own. 
I say sincerely, that if any one, after a 
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life of twenty years spent in this House 
and devoted to the public serviee—and of 
course the observation applies still more 
at | to my two right hon. Friends 
sitting beside me (Sir J. Graham and Mr. 
Gladstone)—can be supposed to have been 
guilty of conduct so base and treasonable, 
there is no use in character, and I cannot 
condescend to enter protests, caveats, or 
denials against such a charge. But let us 
look at the facts. The army, it is said, 
is now in a better condition, and, thank 
God, so it is. [Mr. Wuirestpe: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. and learned Member 
for Enniskillen cheers me, and I am glad 
to say that in his speech the other night 
he made an approach to accuracy upon 
this subject, for, in speaking of the num- 
ber of soldiers that had perished, he did 
not do much more than double our losses, 
he said we had lost half of our army. That 
is a gradual subsidence from old exaggera- 
tion. We did not lose half nor a quarter 
of our army, although, God knows, we lost 
enough, for, from the last returns—and 
they are fearful to contemplate—I find 
that upwards of 13,000 men have, since 
the first declaration of war, fallen victims 
to the sword or disease. But we should 
be cautious how ‘we exaggerate these num- 
bers. We should recollect what may be 
the effect of our doing so, how much we 
may thereby damage our position with 
regard to negotiations. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman says, that suceesses 
have been obtained because three traitors 
have been expelled from the Cabinet, and 
there are stories circulating all over the 
town as to my right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Graham) being the man who prevented the 
expedition to Kerteh and the bombard- 
ment of Odessa. I regretted to hear the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) in his able and eloquent speech, 
deprecate in some respects our successes 
at Kertch, and say that the corn taken by 
us was private property. Now, I read in 
the newspaper to-day the statement of 
General Pelissier, taken from the Moni- 
teur, upon that subject. General Pelissier, 
says— 


“ Advices received from Kertch, dated the 31st 
of May, announce that, on the refusal of the 
military authorities of Genitehi, situate on the 
northern extremity of the tongue of land of 
Arabat, to give up the Government stores and 
ninety vessels laden with provisions for the Rus- 
sian army in the Crimea, the squadron, under 
the orders of Captain Lyons, bombarded the 
place, drove out the troops, and destroyed all 
the stores. The enemy has thus lost, in four 
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days, an immense quantity of provisions, four 
war steamers, and 240 vessels employed exclu- 
sively in provisioning the troops in the Crimea.” 


On the other hand,) I think the press is 
now, in its leading articles, drawing in- 
ferences from the successes which are not 
justified by the facts, for it is talking as if 
Arabat and Genitchi were already taken. 
But, although we have bombarded the one 
and destroyed the stores at the other place, 
we are not yet in possession of them, and 
we must not, therefore, think, because of 
the successes we have obtained, that we 
are already masters of the Putrid Sea. 
I hail these successes, because in war 
success is the best road to peace ; but, if, 
after your objects were attained, you still 
went on for mere military success, your 
criminality would be great. This nation 
is a generous nation, and I believe that if 
we have success (as I trust in God we may) 
the difficulty will not be to extort suffi- 
ciently high terms from Russia, but there 
will be a feeling in this country to care 
nothing for terms, to say—we have got 
what we wanted, we have taught Russia a 
great lesson, let bygones be bygones ; and 
the difficulty will be to get public opinion 
to back diplomatists in asking for any 
terms at all. I will now revert to the 
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speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth, who looked upon my right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) as a traitor 
for having prevented the execution of the 
operations which have since been under- 


taken. Eager and anxious officers are 
said to have been urging the Admiralty 
to undertake those services,.and from my 
right hon. Friend are supposed to have 
proceeded the chilling orders to refrain 
from carrying out measures which would 
have facilitated our operations. Now, I 
have the permission of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government to read some 
despatches upon this subject, and I will 
first take one dated October 13th, 1854, 
because it comprehends several points. 


“ The Secretary to the Admiralty to 
“ Vice Admiral Dundas, : 
“ Admiralty, Oct. 13, 1854. 

“Sm,—I am commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, with reference to 
the operations of the fleet under your orders, to 
call your especial and particular attention to the 
necessity of exercising the utmost vigilance and 
care in preventing the movement of craft of all 
descriptions proceeding out of the Bay of Kher- 
son and the River Dniester, and I am to signify 
their directions to you to take every precaution 
in your power to prevent communication with the 
Crimea from ports in that direction. My Lords 
are further of opinion that, whenever the means 
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at your disposal will admit, proper measures 
should be concerted with your colleagues in 
command of the allied forces for obtaining an 
entrance by the Gulf of Kertch into the Sea of 
Azoff, with a view to interrupt the communica- 
tions of the enemy with the eastern shores of the 
Crimea, to which their Lordships have always 
attached the greatest importance. In concert, 
likewise, with your colleagues, my Lords consider 
that no opportunities should be lost to occupy the 
attention of the enemy by frequent attacks upon 
all parts of the coast extending from the mouths 
of the Danube to the isthmus of Perekop, and 
that any proper opportunity for the bombardment 
of Odessa should not be omitted,” 


That is my answer to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I now wish to say one word 
in defence of Admiral Dundas. I should 
be the last man to cast imputations on 
those who are absent, but I am bound to 
state that there was a conclusive reason 
why Admiral Dundas, who was himself 
eager for the attack on Odessa, did not 
undertake it. Admiral Dundas wanted to 
make the attack ; he had prepared means 
for it, but he was prevented. What stopped 
him? Why, it was the opinion, given 
upon strategic grounds, not only of the 
English, but also of the French general, 
that the destruction of Odessa would libe- 
rate troops, which would immediately be 
sent to the Crimea. The generals were 
firm in that opinion, and it was in conse- 
quence of their urgent request that Admi- 
ral Dundas felt that he could not under- 
take the operation. I am not giving any 
opinion as to whether the strategic reasons 
assigned by the generals were sound or 
not, 1 am not competent to do so, but I 
assert that they entirely acquit Admiral 
Dundas. If there is any doubt as to the 
intentions of my “tight hon. Friend, then 
at the head of the Admiralty, as to Odessa, 
I will read a despatch which I think will 
satisfy the House on that subject. 

Lorpv SEYMOUR: I wish, Sir, to ask 
whether this despatch has been laid upon 
the table, because I think that if we are 
to have a discussion on the despatches, 
and if they are to be read on one side, we 
ought to have the answers to them on the 
other. I shall therefore move for those 
despatches, and for any answer which may 
have been received in reply to them. I 
hope the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government will not object to lay them 
before the House. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: The ob- 
jection taken by the noble Lord is a fair 
one. It is a rule of the House that no 
despatches shall be read which have not 
been laid upon the table, but there are 
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moments and occasions when the generosity | And this is a current from a frozen sea, 


of the House will allow that rule to be 
departed from, when a man’s character is 
attacked, and when he can vindicate him- | 
self by the reading of a despatch to the 
publication of which the noble Lord at the | 
head of Her Majesty’s Government makes | 
no objection on the ground of public con- | 
venience, The House, I trust, will there- 
fore bear with me while I read it— 


“ Admiralty, Dec. 8, 1854. 

“*Sm,—I am commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to call your attention 
to their letter of the 13th of October last, No. 
622, respecting an attack on the port of Odessa 
at any proper opportunity. 

“ Although this question has been postponed, 
at the request of the generals commanding the 
allied forces on shore, my Lords are of opinion it 
should be again taken into consideration, with a 
view to an effectual operation, whenever circum- 
stances will permit. 


“Tam, &e. 
“R, Osporne, 
“ Vice Admiral Dundas.” 


Now, the noble Lord the Member for 
Totness says I ought not to read these 
despatches unless the House has also the 
answers to them. But I have given a 
reason why Admiral Dundas had not exe- 
cuted the attack upon Odessa, and why he 
should be acquitted of all blame. I have 
made no imputation upon the commanders 
on shore. I have no doubt they had sound 
and good military reasons for doing what 
they did. But these despatches are neces- 
sary to the defence of a public man, whose 
character is public property. And now 
let me say a few words with regard to the 
Straits of Kertch. It may be said, ‘‘ Why 
did not Sir Edmund Lyons attack Kertch, 
and open the passage before?”” My right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) stated, on a 
previous occasion, and stated with truth, 
that the Russians had blocked up the pas- 
sage with ships sunk for that purpose. 
But the other day it was said, **‘ Where 
are the ships?’’* It was stated that there 
were no ships sunk, that the statement of 
my right hon. Friend was a mere excuse, 
and that the thing ought to have been 
done long ago. But what does Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons say in his letter published in 
The Times of to-day, and addressed to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty? He says— 


“ Had this expedition been deferred but a short 
time longer, there would have been many and 
great difficulties to overcome, for the enemy was 
actively employed in strengthening the sea de- 
fences, and in replacing the sunken vessels which 
had been carried away by the current during the 
winter months.” 


which brings down with it many obstacles 
to navigation. The letter proceeds— 


“ Of the forty vessels sunk last year some 
still remain, and a French steamer touched upon 
one of them yesterday. It appears that the enemy 
did not succeed in destroying the coals, either 
at Kertch or Yenikale, so that about 17,000 
tons remain, which will be available for our 
steamers.” 


Well, that is my answer, and I think it is 
conclusive and satisfactory against those 
discreditable attacks which were made on 
Tuesday by the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Collier.) I have said 
that the objects of the war have been suc- 
cessfully attained, and that this gives us 
a golden opportunity of bringing the war 
to a termination “whenever the country 
shall be so pleased. My right hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Graham), in that lucid and mas- 
terly speech which he addressed to the 
House on Tuesday night, went seriatim 
through the proposals made at the confe 
rences. I will not enter upon the ques- 
tion of the protectorate of the Principali- 
ties. I will not enter upon the question 
of the freedom of the navigation of the 
Danube, or the question of the right of 
interference with regard to the protection 
of the Christians in general in Turkey, 
except in passing to say, that I was struck 
by a statement made by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), who stated as a rea- 
son for not having entered upon the fourth 
point, that he found in a conversation with 
the Turkish Ambassador that he objected 
to a stipulation which would infringe on the 
rights of the Suzerain of Turkey by giving 
a vested right in interference, not to one 
nation, but to several, in the internal con- 
cerns of the Turkish Empire. Well, that 
surely was not an unnatural observation 
for the Ambassador of Turkey to make, 
but there was this singularity in it, that 
after the enemy had agreed, not to the 
particular stipulations but to the four bases 
upon which peace should be concluded, 
there was one party who had not given 
in a similar agreement, and that party 
was our ally. Now that complicated the 
negotiations considerably. With regard to 
the third point, we should recollect that 
it divided itself into several portions. You 
have the question touched upon by the 


hon. baronet (Sir E. B. Lytton), that that _ 


which was merely the preamble of the 
treaty of 1841 is now to be converted into 
a condition. There was a statement with 
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which was recited in the treaty, but it was 
not made a condition in the treaty. But 
now, by a concession, as the hon, gentle- 
man says, extorted by the swords of Alma 
and of Inkerman, it becomes converted 
into a condition. Well, now, look at the 
question of the Straits. The noble Lord 
our Plenipotentiary at Vienna was offered 
by Russia the mare apertum. He gave 
his reason for not accepting it, and I 
thought it unanswerable. For some time 
I have held that opinion myself. But let 
me recall the attention of the House to a 
circumstance which should show how cau- 
tious we ought to be in pledging ourselves 
to opinions upon matters with which we 
are but little acquainted. When the ques- 
tion of peace was discussed twelve months 
ago in the press, ever¥ one said that no 
peace would be good for anything which 
did not open the Straits. [Mr. Layard: | 
“I protested against it.’’] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury, having a great know- 
ledge of the country, protested against 
that opinion, but scarcely any one discussed 
the question in the press who did not say 
—‘‘ He must open the Dardanelles.”” The 
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quadruple advantage. They have got as 
the ground of opposition the errors, not of 
one Government but of four; and any Go- 
vernment may have to take the course which 
it may not itself prefer. We should, there- 
fore, look with indulgence on the eonduet 
of the Government in questions of this kind. 
Hon. Members may wish only to attack 
the Government, but the shaft goes fur- 
ther, and they may be striking an ally 
as well as hitting the Government. Well, 
but the limitation is now pretty gene- 
rally said to be illusory. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) said the Russians 
were only to have four ships in the Black 
Sea, but some one said seven or eight. 
The hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden) argued that it was impossible 
to go to war upon one ship more or less. 
The noble Lord replied that they could 
not, but that when Russia added seven or 


ieight, instead of four ships, the suspicions 


of Europe would be aroused, and then some 
steps would be taken to prevent the threat- 
ened evil. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding further stated that Russia could 
get ships built, not of rotten timber, at 





noble Lord (Lord John Russell) however, | home, but could get screw vessels of thé 
said that to open the Dardanelles would be | greatest size built in the Thames or the 
to infringe the rights of Turkey, and would | Mersey. But to that the noble Lord said, 
be a great advantage to Russia. It would |‘* No; for no vessels unarmed could pass 
introduce the Russian fleet into the Medi-'the Straits.”’ There, I think, the noble 
terranean, where we have great interests, | Lord was in error, for I believe that any 
and it would allow Russia or any other | ships not armed could pass the Straits. 
power to menace the existence of Turkey, | Here, then, was another argument in fa- 
which is a weak Power. I thought that|vour of limitation destroyed. I do not 
was a conclusive answer. But what was | know with whom the question of limitation 
the second proposition of Russia with re-| originated. I do not make that limitation 
gard to the Straits? The limitation of a charge against the Government—I ¢an- 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea seems | not afford to do so—but I was not a party, 
to be falling into general disrepute. I and I do not know who is, to making this 
was originally, like my right hon. Friend, a sine qud non. It will not be found from 
a party to limitation ; but it was not one|the papers presented to Parliament that 
of the original objects of the war. It was) the French or Austrian Government made 
not, I think, heard of till December last. lit an ultimatum. It was not an ultimatum 
I am not sure by which of the confederated i nor a sine qua non. My impression is, that 
Powers it was suggested. 1 am not disposed | it is, in the shape proposed by us at Vienna, 
to blame the Government for making it a no valid or sufficient security, though it 
sine qué non, to which, however, we were might be made the basis of one; but I 
no party. We should be careful low we | believe that, at all events, this particular 
blame the Government for matters, in| basis is now defunct. We should now 
whieh they may be sometimes, apparently | consider what was the merit of the coun- 
at any rate, in error. They may have | ter-offer made by Russia. I do not think 
several courses which they may pursue, | that question has yet been fairly stated. 
and the difference between those courses in | Constantinople is a capital situated upon a 
point of policy may be very small. The narrow strait. Turkey exercises, and has 
Government can adopt but one, and in this | exercised from time immemorial, the right 
an Opposition has great advantage, all the —some say the natural right—of closing 
unadopted courses become their property, these Straits, upwards or downwards, to 
but in this particular case they have a/ships of war. Other capitals are placed 
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in a position somewhat similar. In the 
Bay of Naples, I believe, ships above a 
certain number of guns are not allowed to 
enter. At Copenhagen no ships of war 
are permitted to come within three miles 
of a certain battery. But, by the treaty 
of 1841, this restriction was put on Tur- 
key—that, although her right to close the 
Straits was recognised, she could not open 
them at all except in case of war, and 
then not in favour of one particular nation, 
but in favour of all nations. Was that 
the proposal made by Russia? No! The 
proposal made by Russia was this,—that 
Turkey, at her discretion, shall either 
open the Dardanelles upwards, or the Bos. 
phorus downwards, to any one Power she 
chooses at any time she thinks herself 
menaced, and although she may not be at 
war. The only restriction in the Russian 
document is when Turkey considers ‘her- 
self menaced. There may be objections 
tothat. I can fancy arguments against it. 
But Russia has not told us to what further 
extent she will concede; she has not pro- 
duced this proposal as an ultimatum, but 
as something for negotiation, reserving to 
herself the right to yield, if she can- 
not avoid doing so. Now, if we recognise 
Turkey as an independent Power she has 
that natural right, and if so, it may be 
said it is no concession on the part of Rus- 
sia; but is Russia making no concession 
when she deprives herself of the natural 
right of issuing from the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean? In case Turkey should 
be menaced by Russia after such an ar- 
rangement, what does she do? Declare 
war? That is always a fatal course for 
Turkey, unless she has friends to back 
her. No; but she can call to her aida 
fleet which shall. preponderate, and from 
that moment you have the cessation of 
Russian preponderance which you want, 
and that safety for Turkey which she re- 
quires. Now, I frankly confess that, if it 
had been submitted to me, when a member 
of the Government, to make this proposal 
to Russia, I should have said, ** You may 
ask it, as in negotiation you may ask any- 
thing.”’ No one knows better than the 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston), who argued 
so impressively on the North American 
treaty of the late Lord Ashburton, that 
you do not go into negotiation with an 
ultimatum, and I should have said, ‘* You 
may ask it if you like, but it is childish 
to think that Russia will make such a 
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key. That treaty was drawn by the 
hand of Baron Brunow. By that treaty, 
and those restrictions on Turkey, Rus- 
sia secured important advantages to her- 
self. By refusing this proposal you go 
back to the status quo and those restrie- 
tions which Baron Brunow imposed ; and 
you throw away immense advantages, 
which have been withheld since 1841, bat 
which now you have an opportunity of re- 
gaining. Is this my opinion only? Here 
is an extract from a private letter written 
in 1829 by Sir Robert Gordon, our Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, at the time of 
the treaty of Adrianople. He had seen a 
victorious Russian army—or, at any rate, 
what was supposed to be a victorious army 
—at Adrianople, dictating terms by which 
Turkey lost immensely in territory and 
strength, and here is his opinion of what 
should be the policy of England in the 
Black Sea :— 


“I beg to record my opinion that, should Eng- 
land at any time go to war with Russia, and the 
seat of war be Turkey, you ought to take care to 
have a British fleet on this side the Dardanelles. 
This alove can save (and it will effectually save) 
the Porte from utter destruction, while Russia 
will be attacked in the only quarter in which she 
is directly vulnerable to Great Britain.” 


That is the opinion of a man who knew 
thoroughly the merits of the ease to 
which his attention had been turned, un- 
der very important and peculiar cireum- 
stances, and he at that distance of time 
foresaw the necessity of some arrangement 
by which to have an English fleet in the 
Black Sea. If you can have an English 
or a Western Power ficet (I do not care 
which for the purpose of my argument) in 
the Black Sea, not after war is declared, 
but without any one having a right to 
declare war on that account, or to take 
offence, or even to ask explanations, you 
may depend upon it that is the most effet- 
tual way of protecting Turkey. I said I 
would not touch upon the other points. 
I have mentioned this point because I do 
not think sufficient attention has been di- 
rected to it, and, as far as my judgment 
can lead me, my belief is that if in the 
autumn of 1853, instead of the then treaty 
preventing Turkey allowing any ships of 
war to enter into the Black Sea, we had 
had had in force this condition which we 
have now extorted from Russia by our’ 
success in war, the presence then of two 
powerful fleets in the Black Sea might 





concession.” By the treaty of 1841 
great restrictions were placed upon Tur- 


have prevented any war whatever. But 


|it was not open to us. We had a treaty 
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to break, but I do believe, looking back to 
the circumstances, that if this proposal 
had formed the treaty, then we should 
have escaped the war. The House has 
heard me with great indulgence, and I 
wish to be very brief as the only return I 
ean make. The hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir E. B. Lytton)—he must pardon me 
for again referring to him, as it is but the 
penalty of making a speech so argumen- 
tative and able as his—the hon. Baronet 
says to my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
stone)—* You cannot have had your heart 
warm, because at the outset of the war 
you describe the objects of it in such low 
terms,” and the hon. Baronet quoted a 
assage from the speech of the right hon. 
easier for the University, in which he 
said the Turkish Government was full of 
anomalies—* Think,”’ said the hon. Ba- 
ronet, “tof your chilling the people by 
saying you were going to war for a Go- 
vernment full of anomalies.’’ Well, I ask, 
is it not full of anomalies? But I appre- 
hend we are not making war for the pur- 
pose of supporting the institutions of Tur- 
key, but regretting that her institutions, 
her religion, and everything about her 
should have exposed her to attack. We 
think it desirable that some other Power 
than Russia should hold the key of the 
Dardanelles; we cannot help it, but Tur- 
key happens to be there, and so we sup- 
port her by our arms. The hon. Baronet 
says, in order to excite the people you 
should not tell the truth—you should not 
tell these chilling facts to the people, but 
paint the objects of the war in brighter 
colours. In plain English, why did you 
not tell lies in order to excite the people. 
I must say, if those were the ingredients 
to excitement which were to be supplied, 
so great have been the contributions of 
other parties, that if the Government had 
had no scruple on the subject, it would 
have been a work of supererogation to 
throw in any additional supply. I re- 
joice to think that my right hon, Friend 
has not been guilty of exaggerating the 
objects of the war, or the advantages of 
the nation whom we defend, and whom 
we defend not because we are bound 
by treaty to defend her, but in order 
to retain a great Power in the Mediter- 
ranean, and to prevent Russia marching 
on in her policy of aggression. I have 
spoken of the advantages of the proposal 
of Russia with respect to the Black Sea. 
The immense advantages to be derived 
Mr. S. Herbert 
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from the abrogation of treaties, which 
were as a network upon Turkey, no one 
ought to know better than England. What 
has Russia done? Russia has been in the 
habit of treating Turkey as an Asiatic 
Power. How do we treat an Asiatic 
Power? How does France treat an Afri- 
can Power? We know that whenever a 
civilised nation comes in contact with a 
barbarous nation, seemingly by a law of 
Providence, the one absorbs the other. 
But what do we do in Asia? We make a 
treaty, and the moment the Sovereign puts 
his hand to a treaty, be he Sultan, Nabob, 
Rajah, or Ameer, his kingdom has departed 
from him. We take an early opportunity 
of declaring that the conditions have been 
broken, it is a casus belli, we pounce upon 
him, and there is an end. That too is the 
way France treats, in Africa, with the 
ungivilised nations next to her. That is ~ 
the way Russia treats with the uncivi- 
lised nations next to her. The mistake 
Russia committed was, that she applied 
this system to a Enropean power; for 
though by nature Asiatic, Turkey by her 
geographical situation is European. Eu- 
rope cannot afford to have these loose 
Asiatie principles obtaining in the case of 
Turkey, and, therefore, England, France, 
and Austria—Austria chiefly—are inte- 
rested in preventing this aggression. Now, 
however, comes the question, what are we 
to do? I have said the peace party is very 
much divided. They start from different 
points; but they have the same end in 
view, thinking there is an opportunity now 
of effecting an honourable termination of 
this war. Are the war party perfectly 
agreed ? What says my hon. and learned 
Friend who opened the debate this even- 
ing? ‘*‘ Whisper but three words’’—that 
is, whisper three words to Austria; and I 
must say here, in reference to what has 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, I beg leave to give my hearty dis- 
sent from the opinion that the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), in the late conferences, 
played a part unworthy of the British na- 
tion; because, looking through those papers, 
I am bound te say, | think the conduct of 
the noble Lord was dictated by a high 
sense of the honour and interest of his 
country, and that he was in no way an 
unfit representative of England either in his 
conduct or character on that occasion. But 
what says my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Sheffield ? Whisper but these 
three words into the ear of Austria—‘‘ Po- 
land, Hungary, Italy.”’ I have heard com- 
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plaints that Austria will not fight; I have 
heard complaints that Prussia will not go 
heartily with us. Whisper, says my hon. 
and learned Friend, to Austria and to 
Prussia the word Poland. But I ask you, 
do you want to drive those two Powers 
into strict alliance with your enemy ? If so, 
depend upon it that whisper will do it. I 
was glad to hear the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government say, that the ba- 
lance of power in Europe could only be 
preserved by maintaining the strength of 
Austria. We must not be led away by 
our sympathies nor by any abstract re- 
gard for nationalities. Whisper ‘* Poland,” 
whisper “‘ Hungary,” and what will be the 
consequence to Europe. Then, again, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman says, whisper 
“Italy,” but to whom are we to whisper 
it? To Austria? Is all Italy Austria? Is 
it the Austrian bayonet alone that keeps 
Italy down? If you whisper “ Italy,” 
you must whisper it in a much gentler 
tone, for your whisper will reach another 
and a heavier Power—a Power more 
closely allied to England herself. The 
moment you interfere with nationalities, 
away with the doctrine that you are 
not to meddle with political and religious 
sympathies, and are not to seek to propa- 
gate certain opinions and principles. If 
ever it should come to a war of nationali- 
ties, England, Protestant England, free 
England, must never forget that there is 
one country which has ten thousand times 
greater claims than Poland or Hungary on 
her regard. By a great crime Poland may 
have been divided ;_ by a political injustice 
Hungary may have been subjugated ; but 
in those countries it is the absence of in- 
dividual liberty that is suffered, it is the 
oppression of the body, as it were, that is 
to be endured ; but there is a country in 
which not only the body, but the mind, the 
intellect, and the soul are enslaved—and 
by whom? By the Government of the 
Pope, which seems to be perpetuated by 
Providence in order to give us a warning 
never to trust the management of our 
temporal affairs to the guidance of ecclesi- 
astics. In that State, what are the af- 
fections of the people for their Govern- 
ment? What did I read two days ago 
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the line of his route for his protection. 
But, if you are going to whisper na- 
tionalities —if you are going to name 
Poland, Hungary, and Italy as words of 
menace—you must whisper them to one 
whose sympathies are Roman Catholic, 
and who gives great support to the Roman 
Catholic faith in his own dominions ; you 
must whisper them to an ally who is, in 
this particular, diametrically opposed to 
you in his sympathies, and whose alliance 
is too valuable to be trifled with for the 
sake of any such Utopian topics as these. 
You must whisper them to one who has 
been fighting by your side with a bravery, 
a fidelity, a courage, and good-fellowship 
that has never yet been surpassed. Speak- 
ing of the time when I was a Member of 
the Government, I can bear testimony that 
the Emperor of the French behaved to- 
wards the English Government with a 
frankness, cordiality, and good faith to 
which I attach the greatest importance. 
But do I attach to it that importance 
merely because we are engaged in a mighty 
enterprise together? No; but I do so 
because I believe that the conduct of the 
Emperor of the French is the conduct of 
the French people. I believe that he re- 
presents the French nation, that he under- 
stands their feelings, and thoroughly ap- 
preciates their character ; and I trust in 
God that when this war shall be happily at 
an end the alliance we have now formed 
may lay the foundation of a lasting friend- 
ship between this country and that valiant 
and chivalrous people. But the question 
with us now is, what are we todo? The 
Four Points are, or are not, at an end—I do 
not know which. It has been lately stated 
by Lord Clarendon that the Four Points 
may still be considered to contain the main 
objects of the war. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, in the 
course of this debate, has used expressions 
with regard to Russia which have given 
great alarm to hon. Gentlemen occupying 
the benches below the gangway. He said 
that the Russian family had entered into 
marriage alliances with the German Courts; 
and I observed also that Lord Clarendon 
adopted a similar line of argument in a 
speech delivered by him in the House of 


in the foreign correspondence of a news-| Lords, when he at the same time observed 
paper? I read an account of the Popc| that Russia had been converting her line- 
having—mark the expression —effected | of-battle ships into screw steamers and was 
his return to Rome from Castel Gon-| covering her territory with railways. The 


dolfo; but how did he effect it? It 
was done by stationing at intervals small 


pickets of mounted gendarmerie along 


reflection I made on reading this was, that 
I hoped to God we were not going to esta- 
blish as a precedent, that the fact of a coun- 
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try converting liners into serews, forming 
family alliances with German princes, and 
covering its territory with railways, was a 
sufficient reason for an European combina- 
tion to humble and reduce its power. As 
an Englishman I protest against that 
doctrine. I am bound, however, to say 
that the noble Lord satisfied me on Tues: 
day night that he had no intention of 
establishing such a precedent. He said 
that he had used those statements merely 
as facts, the truth of which was well known. 
Having had the honour of being Lord Cla- 
rendon’s colleague, I can bear my humble 
testimony to the great ability, patience, 
and tact with which he has carried on the 
most difficult negotiations and which re- 
quired immediate action. Well, Sir, in 
regard to the course which is now to be} 
taken by this country, before any decisive | 
step is determined upon, it is necessary | 
that we should carefully look both at the 
state of our alliances and at the existing 
state of Europe in general. I have already | 
spoken of the interest which France and 
of the interest which Austria has in this 
war. There is no doubt that with respect 





to the people of France the war has never 
been so popular with them as it is with the 
people of England. 


Any man coming 
from France will tell you this. The alliance 
with England is popular in France, but the 
war itself is not. And why is this? It 
cannot be because it has imposed any addi- 
tional burden of taxation on the people, for 
the war has hitherto been carried on by 
France wholly upon credit. There has 
not been one sixpence additional taxation | 
imposed upon them on account of the war. 
The reason why the war is not popular in 
France I believe to be that its objects are 
too remote to be tangible to the imagina- 
tions of the French people. It is a war) 
which commenced with self-denying ordi- | 
nances in respect to conquest; but, I} 
ask, has the Emperor of the French him- | 
self the same zeal in the cause of war as | 
is felt by England? We know that the| 
Emperor Napoleon is his own Minister, | 
but that the Foreign Minister of France is | 
virtually Prime Minister. Now, we also | 
know that M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the Jate | 
colleague of the noble Lord (Lord John | 
Russell) at Vienna, made a proposal to us. | 
I assume that that propsal was made with | 
the approval of the Emperor; and what 
is it that [ saw two or three days after this 
proposal was said to have been made? I 
read in the Moniteur an extract from the 
Independence Belge—a publication under | 
Mr. S. Herbert 
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the immediate surveillance of the Govern- 
ment—to the effect that the French Go. 
vernment had made certain proposals for 
renewing negotiations for peace, and which 
proposals were believed to be in consonance 
with the interests and honour of France, 
but that the Emperor had consented to 
withdraw those proposals out of respect to 
England. Now, I infer from that that 
France is nearer making peace than we 
are. I believe she will stand by you in 
this struggle as long as she ean, but her 
interests are different. I believe in the 
cordiality of her friendship, but there is 
no friendship so cordial that can admit of 
being taxed too highly. Take also the 
ease of Austria; why, even Austria may 
get alarmed when men like the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield whisper Po- 
land in her ear. But there is another 
nation of whom we seem of late almost to 
have lost sight in this quarrel, and that is 
Turkey. What is the ease of Turkey? 
Just let me read a despatch of Lord Strat- 
ford, in the autumn of 1852, when Lord 
Clarendon sent a proposal for making 
peace, which he thought might be settled 
on safe and honourable grounds, vith every 
moral and political advantage on the Sul- 
tan’s side. He observed that— 

“An unnecessary continuance of hostilities 
would involve the most perilous hazards, the most 
exhausting sacrifices, a vast effusion of blood, and 
more than possible the horrors of a gencral war. 
And how was this proposal received? It was 
peremptorily rejected by the Ministers, the Coun- 
cil, and the Sultan, to all of whom it was suc- 
cessively submitted, ‘ for they are now bent,’ says 
Lord Stratford, ‘ upon excluding every kind of 
Unfortu- 
nately,’ he adds, ‘the motives to forbearance 
are thrown into the shade by the dazzling illu- 
sions of hope, and passion is in league with ocea- 
sion to merge all fears of danger and all conside- 
rations of prudence in a wild, though attractive 
speculation, difficult at least to realise, and of 
whieh even the accomplishment would not be 
unattended with formidable drawbacks.’ Our Go- 
vernment seems to have been perfectly aware of 
the danger, nay, the almost certain destruction for 
Turkey herself, involved in a war. Lord Cla- 
rendon says that ‘ it would entail the destruction 
of the Ottoman empire.’ And again, ‘ Russia 
would be effectually repelled; but Turkey, in the 
meanwhile, might be irretrievably ruined, and we 
might find it then impossible to restore her in- 
tegrity, or to maintain her independence.” 


I saw a statement in The Times, the other 
day. showing the difference that exists in 
Turkey in the means of recruiting the 
army now and when the war first broke 
out. The enlistment at the commence- 
ment of the war svon raised an army 
150,000 strong. But what was the case 
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now? It should be recollected that there 
is in Turkey a standing element in society 
—a Russian party. They are beginning 
to have their prejudices aroused. The 
Ottomans begin to think that they are 
suffering more from the presence of the 
allies than from that of the Russians. 
They are beginning to be apprehensive 
as to what may be the real intentions of 
the allies, and if you continue this state 
of things long you will strengthen that 
Russian party which, after peace shall be 
concluded, will raise its head and become 
more powerful than ever. Recollect that 
in those provinces, which are half Rus- 
sian, the greatest jealousy and hatred are 
directed against the occupying army, to 
whatever nation it may belong. They 
had great hatred and jealousy of Russia, 
which, I believe, was increased by the be- 
haviour of the Russian army while occu 
pying the country. Austria now occupies 
it; and a state of things, in which a foreign 
army remains the master of those pro- 
vinces, is one which it would be prudent to 
put an end to as soon as possible. I have 


asked you to look at these matters, because 
I think the country should consider them. 
The country wishes for successes ; so do I 
—I admit that I long for successes, and I 


believe that suecesses will bring us nearer 
to peace; I think, undoubtedly, that suc- 
cess facilitates immensely the acquirement 
of an honourable peace, but it must be 
borne in mind that there are dangers im- 
minent—the want of water in the Crimea, 
and a climate which Europeans seldom 
eneounter without loss of health or life. 
But that the Government can judge of 
better than I, I admit that were I in 
the Government, the chances of success 
would greatly weigh with me. There- 
fore I entirely concur in that part of 
the Motion which assures Her Majesty 
that we are willing to support her in a war 
which may end in a just and honourable 
peace, For the rest, I care little for the 
words of my hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe), which 
he says are truisms, but which I say would 
be truisms if true. A portion of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment implied that 
Prince Gortchakoff refused to entertain 
the question of the limitation of Russian 
naval power in the Black Sea, but he 
made a qualification which prevents that 
assertion from being strictly accurate. I, 
however, as a party to the limitation, 
though not a sine gud non, cannot censure 
the Government for adopting that part of 
the Amendment; and I am not now going 
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to discuss it, nor do I mean to give a vote 
on it. Thanking the House for the in- 
dulgence with which they have heard me, 
I beg to say, in conclusion, that all I meant 
to do was to defend my right hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Graham) and myself against impu- 
tations which have been cast upon us, to 
show that we, who are thought to be the 
originators of the war, have a right to ex- 
press an opinion as to its termination, and 
to explain that for the reason we thought 
war justifiable we now think peace justi- 
fiable, because we have met with the suc- 
cesses we desired, I have stated what are 
the dangers and difficulties by which the 
indefinite continuance of this war is beset, 
and, having so done, I leave it to the 
House to consider them. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, that the right 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down 
had stated that at the commencement of 
the war he was in favour of it, but that 
now matters have arrived at a point at 
which he was in favour of peace. Now 
his opinion was exactly the reverse of that 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for he (Mr. 
Drummond) had originally deprecated the 
war, and he now concluded that there was 
nothing left but to go on with it. There 
was one sentiment, however, expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman which he was 
sorry to hear, because he thought it was 
unworthy of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman alluded to his 
character in that House, and so did the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), who 
seemed to have caught the same weak affee- 
tion. Now, when Sir Francis Burdett first 
entered the House of Commons, Jeremy 
Bentham said to him, ‘‘ When you hear a 
man appeal to his character in the House 
of Commons put both your hands in your 
pockets.’’ The right hon. Gentleman need- 
ed not to fear that any one would apply 
the anecdote to him; and it was therefore 
quite unnecessary for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to make the observation he did 
about his character. He was glad that 
the noble Lord the Member for Totness 
(Lord Seymour) objected to the practice of 
reading despatches which were not fairly 
laid on the table of the House; and in 
reference to this matter the House should 
bear in mind the extraordinary doctrine 
broached by the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), that he might make use of the 
private letters of commanders (treating © 
them either as public or private, as he 
pleased), and that he might use them in 
his own defence and justification, and as 
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matters of charge against those comman- 
ders, though they had not the right to use 
similar documents in a similar way. They 
had heard much about stimulating the 
country, and he believed that the country 
was in a false position by this over stimu- 
lus. The origin of the present war was 
not so recent as most Gentlemen seemed 
to suppose. There had been a hatred of 
Russia inculeated for many years. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
could not have a stronger opinion than he 
(Mr. Drummond) as to the policy of Rus- 
sia, but as to its aggressive power the no- 
ble Lord had in his opinion for many years 
overrated that. It was this overrating of 
the power of Russia that was the great 
cause of the war. If ever there was a 
man, next to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, who was most active in 
deluding the people on the subject of Rus- 
sia, that man was the hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), and it was 
no use now for him to say that when he 
talked of ‘‘crumpling up’’ Russia, he meant 
something else. The hon. Gentleman cer- 
tainly meant to hold Russia cheap. More- 
over, everything had been done to make 
Russia odious in the eyes of the people. 
They went on coquetting with and en- 
couraging the parties who coquetted with 
oppressed nationalities ; they flirted with 
Hungarians, and sent Lord Minto to flirt 
with the Italians ; and, not content with 
that, they continually urged that which 
they now deprecated—the calling forth of 
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these nationalities and working a ferment | 
Russia stood forward as the | 


in Europe. 
head of Conservatism or Toryism, for he 
did not know what Conservatism meant. 


Russia stood forward as the champion of | ceived. 
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France, there were treaties with the Sul- 
tan with respect to them. That certainly 
was no proof of the integrity of the Tur- 
kish empire. They were going now to 
protect the Greek religionists ; but it was 
necessary that there should be a clear un- 
derstanding on this point, or they would 
only be deceiving those people. His be- 
lief was that in their hearts those people 
were against their professed defenders, 
and cordially with Russia, and did not 
believe that the allies would effectually 
protect them. Indeed, the allies could 
not protect them and preserve intact the 
sovereignty of the Sultan. Well! was 
geographical integrity meant? That would 
be at an end before the war finished. 
Then, with regard to civilisation, he ask- 
ed, looking at the social condition of Tur- 
key, did ever such an abomination exist? 
He would go into no theological question, 
but would appeal to the social condition of 
the country, and would ask whether such an 
abomination ever had existed? There the 
whole female sex were held, politically, 
legally, socially, and practically, as beasts 
—they were treated as such—they were 
murdered when old, while the children 
were murdered when young. Every one 
who knew any thing about the matter was 
aware that there was no woman in exist- 
ence there above fifty years of age, that in- 
fanticide was a universal system, and that 
marriage was impossible with all but the 
rich. He would not allude to the moral 
condition of the great mass of the people, 
but for what a civilisation was it that we 
were told we were at war? Never was 
there such an abuse of terms as that by 
which the people of this country were de- 
The hon. Gentleman the Member 


legitimate monarchy, while every one of | for the West Riding said the other night 


the Gentlemen near him stood forward as , that the 


the champion of rebellion. Having stim- 
ulated this hatred against Russia, and 
having effectually poisoned the public mind 
on the subject, they went to war for two 
objects, as they said, one object being 
civilisation, and the other the integrity of 
the Turkish empire. Now, to begin with 
the integrity of the Turkish empire, he 
utterly denied that at any time any Euro- 
pean Power ever admitted its integrity. 
Well, he could not repeat all Gibbon in 
the course of half an hour, but he thought 
very few chapters would convince them 
that the holy places built by Constantine 
immediately became the subject of battles 
between the Greek and Latin bishops. In 
the time of Francis I., of Louis XIV. of 


Mr. Drummond 
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people would soon rise in disgust, 
and then, as was his wont—for in his time 
he had heard the hon. Member do it three 
times (once to Sir Robert Peel, in the 
case of the corn laws)—he went on to 
threaten the Ministers with personal vio- 
lence. He would remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that it required much less ability than 
he possessed to rouse the bad passions of 
the mob, but a great deal more talent than 
he was gifted with to calm them when 
once roused. The hon. Gentleman must 
also remember that it was very frequently 
the tribunes of the people who fell the first 
victims to the excited passions of the mul- 
titude. Robespierre and Danton were as 
popular in their day as any demagogue 
could wish to be now. No doubt, the peo- 
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ple would get disgusted; the way in which 
this debate had drawled on its wearisome 
length for three nights showed that there 
was a pressure from without acting on hon. 
Members, of which they scarcely knew 
how to get rid. Nevertheless, this was a 
people’s war. Roused as the people had 
been by the false character given of Rus- 
sia—roused as they had been by various 
other unworthy means, the Government 
had not the manliness to stand up and say 
to them that they should not go to war 
until we were prepared, and when the 
war was begun the Government had still 
less the manliness to say that they would 
not send a weak force to undertake that 
which a weak force could not accom- 
plish. The Government were afraid of 
the pressure from without, and they yield- 
ed to it. It was therefore, as he had just 
asserted, a people’s war, and the people 
must bear its consequences. The great 
danger was that the people, through that 
House, would make themselves the execu- 
tive, and would be unjust to our comman- 
ders, naval and military. Even now they 
were asking for a victim somewhere—at 
present they might be contented with an 
admiral or a general, but if they got that 
they would not be long content without a 
Cabinet Minister. The malaise into which 
they had got showed itself by the ridicu- 
lous terms-in which their demands were 
made. They were attacking the aris- 
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lic evil which was done by the conduct of 
that great statesman was one under which 
we were still suffering, and out of which 
he saw no means of escape. So far from 
thinking that the Government was to be 
blamed for its ambiguous language, he 
thought its language had been a great 
deal too little ambiguous. Talk of “‘hum- 
bling Russia’’ and ‘‘material guarantee,’’ 
surely, we had better measure our ma- 
terial strength with a little more judgment 
before using such language as that. But, 
however that might be, the Emperor of 
Russia was quite right when he wrote to 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London that when the sick man died would 
be the time when the difficulty would come 
as to his inheritance. At all events, two 
good things would result from this war— 
first, that it would see the end of the Ma- 
homedan power; and, secondly, that the 
French, whatever might happen, would 
assuredly remain masters of Constantino- 
le. 
: Mr. Serseant SHEE said, the ques- 
tion before the Mouse was in substance 
this—that, owing to the refusal of Rus- 
sia to limit the number of her ships of 
war in the Black Sea, the means of arriving 
at an agreement by negotiation were alto- 
gether exhausted, and there was no course 
to pursue but to persist in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Now, he dissented from 
that proposition; he did not think it was 


tocracy, though no one in this country | true that the means of coming to an agree- 


knew what the aristocracy was. 
were clamouring for Administrative re- 
form, though no one could tell what that 
meant. Then, said the hon. Member for 
the West Riding, the danger to the country 
was that there was no confidence in pub- 
lic men. How could it be otherwise? 
Every Opposition by its trade blackened 
the Government of the day; the people 
believed in the blackness, and the Oppo- 
sition of the day fancied, because they 
blackened the other side, that they whiten- 
ed themselves. Most miserable mistake! 
—the people velieved both to be black 
alike. But never, so long as the genera- 
tion lived which recollected the name of 
Sir Robert Peel, would any confidence be 
again placed in public men. 
those who affected an intimate alliance 
with his principles, professed themselves 
his followers, the less they would be trust- 
ed. Though he could perfectly well un- 
derstand the delicacy of the friendship 
which would never hear him coarsely as- 
sailed without defending him, still the pub- 


The more | 





They | ment by negotiation were exhausted be- 


cause the proposition of the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) on behalf of the Go- 
vernment was rejected. After the best 
consideration which he had been able to 
give to the whole history of this Oriental 
question, he thought that the first proposal 
of Russia was the one which offered the 
fairest prospect of their arriving at a safe 
and prudent adjustment of the present 
difficulties. He must be allowed briefly to 
state what he understood that proposition 
to have been. It was agreed by the Go- 
vernment of Russia that an end should be 
put to the preponderance of her power in 
the Black Sea by arrangements to be con- 
certed with all the parties who were repre- 
sented at the conference. Her Majesty’s 
Government then made a proposal which 
the Russian Plenipotentiary declared it 
was impossible for him to accept, because- 
it restricted in express terms his Master’s 
Sovereignty in his own dominions. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had been 
much blamed for having admitted at the 
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conference that arrangement to be the best | and provision their ships, and thus be 
which would leave the honour of Russia} enabled to maintain a very considerable 


untouched. 


He (Mr. Serjeant Shee) did| strength in the Euxine. 


It was obvious, 


did not think that the noble Lord was/| indeed, from the Annex to the Protocol te 


open to reproach on that ground. 


Prince | which he had alluded, that the opening 


Gortchakoff, at the very commencement of | of the Straits to all flags was never in- 


the proceedings, had declared that Russia 
would never consent to anything which 
would touch her sovereignty and honour. 
Until all accommodation became hopeless 
it was evidently good policy to assent to 
that principle of arrangement. .The propo- 
sition of the noble Lord and M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys having been rejected, the Russian 
Plenipotentiary made a proposal, and that 
proposal was, that the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus should be open- 
ed not only to the commerce but to the 
war flags of all countries. If this propo- 
sition had been accepted, what possible 
object could Russia thenceforth have to 
keep a fleet in the Black Sea liable at 
all times to be mastered by the combined 
squadrons of the allies? This proposal he 
(Mr. Serjeant Shee) regarded as indicating 
an intention on the parf®of Russia to con- 
sent to the restriction of her naval power 
in the Black Sea by rendering it impossible 
that her fleet, under the arrangements she 
suggested, could prove dangerous to the 
independence and integrity of Turkey. 
From Annex A to the Protocol of the 
conference of the 21st of April it would be 
found that Russia, though she would not 
engage never to have in her own ports 
more than a specified number of ships, 
was yet willing to agree to England, 
France, and Turkey sending as many ships 
of the line and frigates as they pleased 
into the Black Sea. So that, unless they 
supposed Russia determined to keep at all 
times, for no possible object, a fleet larger 
than was required for legitimate purposes 
in the Black Sea, it stood to reason, said 
the Russian Plenipotentiaries, that by the 
proposals to which they would agree the 
naval preponderance of their sovereign in 
those waters would be reduced. In fact, 
the Russian Plenipotentiaries indicated in 
the clearest manner their intention to as- 
sent to an arrangement which would have 
the inevitable effect of limiting the power 
of Russia in the Black Sea, for the simple 
reason that it would be of no use for her 
to keep an armament there for purposes of 
aggression. Prince Gortchakotf stated 
that Turkey had ports of her own in that 
Sea, such as Varna, Sinope, and Trebi- 
zonde, where the allies, with the conecur- 
rence of the Ottoman Porte, could repair 
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tended by the Russian Plenipotentiaries to 
stand as a naked proposition, but was 
meant to be accompanied by other arrange- 
ments, with the view of completing it in 
the idea of Russia, and which might, for 
all they knew, if the conferences had not 
been broken off, have proved satisfactory 
to the Western Powers. Taking these 
offers, in connection with Count Nessel- 
rode’s circular to the representatives of his 
Government at foreign Courts, it was plain 
that every possible facility would have been 
given to the fleets of France, England, and 
Turkey, to maintain themselves in the Black 
Sea, and effect all the objects for which 
there was any necessity that they should be 
there. The right hon. Member for South 
Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) said that the 
second proposal of Russia would have an- 
swered all the purposes of the negotiation. 
The case was not so, however; because, 
under that arrangement, if the fleets of 
France and England were wanted, they 
might not be on the spot just at the time 
when danger most menaced Turkey. When 
the first proposal was made by Prince 
Gortchakoif, M. Drouyn de Lhuys said 
he was not authorised to discuss its de- 
tails, which were diametrically opposed te 
the scheme which France wished to see 
maintained ; the noble Lord the Member 
for London (Lord John Russell) declared 
that it rested upon a basis on which he was 
not authorised to treat, and added with 
some appearance of impatience that he 
could not prevent Prince Gortchakotf from 
explaining it ; and Aali Pasha, the Ottoman 
representative, stated that his instructions 
prescribed the maintenance of the principle 
of closing the Straits which the Russian 
plan tended to abolish. It thus appeared 
that after Russia had consented to abandon 
her preponderance of a naval Power in the 
Black Sea the allies urged the Russian 
Plenipotentiaries to take the initiative, and 
to develope the plan of Russia, but the 
moment that plan was developed they 
were met by a peremptory refusal on 
the part of France and England to dis- 
cuss it, and even by an expression of un- 
willingness to have it fully explained. He 
had been delighted to hear that the views 
which appeared to him to be rational had 
for a considerable time been entertained 
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hy the very intelligent gentlemen who 
wrote the leading articles for the London 
press. He thought some of those gen- 
tlemen knew as much about the mat- 
ter as some Members of that House; but, 
if it were true that before the war broke 
out, or before it attained its present gi- 
gantic proportions, the public press of 
England thought the only mode of finally 
settling the Oriental question was that 
proposed by the Emperor of Russia, he 
derived considerable support in pressing 
upon the House the views he entertained. 
He understood the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. Lytton) 
to say the other night that, having en- 
couraged Turkey to make war against a 
most powerful enemy, this country ought 
not to aecept any terms of peace which 
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af some of the most distinguished jurists 
as to the right of a nation to impose 
such restrictions; some held that such 
a right only existed as long as there was 
power to enforce it. Turkey, however, 
did not now possess power to enforce the 
closing of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus, and he might remind the House 
that in 1839, when there was reason to 
suppose that Turkey, then in alliance with 
England, would have objected to the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles by ships of war, the 
noble Viscount (Lord Palmerston) proposed 
to Marshal Soult to force the Dardanelles, if 
necessary, and to land troops to take pos- 
session of the forts. If then, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be for the interest of 
Europe that the right of Turkey to close 
the Dardanelles should be questioned 


Turkey would herself indignantly refuse to! ought to be questioned, and that, in his 
endorse. He wished to know why, if on | | opinion, would be the best way to avoid 
account of the vicious system of the Turkish | for the future, complications such as we 
Government England and France were | were at present involved in. He regretted 
compelled to maintain vast armaments in | that at the conference the representatives 
the Black Sea, and to wage war with the | of the two great Western Powers should 
most powerful among European monarchs | have allowed such a proposition to be 
for the protection of Turkey, they should | made by Russia, and not only not discuss- 
ask Turkey on what terms peace was to be| ed, but peremptorily rejected, with a curt 
made. The noble Lord opposite had also} expression from the Plenipotentiary for 
stated the other night that he had been| England that he could not prevent Prince 


told in conversation by the Plenipoten-| Gortchakoff from making what proposals 
tiary of Turkey that the Turkish Go-/he pleased. The only objection to that pro- 
vernment would never consent to any | | position had been raised by Count Walew- 
interference with its rights as a Sove- | ski, the present Foreign Minister of Franee. 
reign State to make what laws it pleased | who said the concessions offered by Russia 
affecting the interests of its Christian as} amounted to nothing more than a permis- 


well as its Mahomedan subject. In his | sion to England and France to send their 
(Mr. Serjeant Shee’s) opinion, however, | fleets into a sea where they had neither 
if the war ended without substantial gua- | ports for refuge nor arsenals for supplies. 
rantees being obtained for the possession; Was there ever such a futile answer! 
of just and equal rights, civil and reli-| Nations, in time of peace, did not refuse 
gious, by the Christian and Mahomedan | refuge, or stores, or supplies, ta ships of 
subjects of the Porte, all the money and | war of other nations, and, therefore, if the 
blood expended in the gontest would have | proposition had been adopted, what would 
been thrown away; for, unless they; have prevented us from having as a place 
secured the Christian subjects of the) of refuge the port of Sebastopol itself? 
Porte against any necessity for seeking ; Why, at the outbreak of this very war a 
the protection of Russia, they would only | Russian war vessel was being repaired at 
patch up this question instead of arriving | Portsmouth. In considering, therefore, 
at any substantial and durable settlement. | the Russian proposition, we must endeay- 
With regard to the opening of the Darda-' our to forget for a moment a state of 
nelles and the Bosphorus, it was said to be | war, and consider only the condition of 
a fundamental rule of the Ottoman Empire | things when in a state of peace. Besides 
that those Straits should be closed to ves- | this, a remedy for the difficulty thus sug- 
sels of war; but it must be remembered | gested was pointed out by the Russians 
that the same rule applied to merchant | themselves, who showed that the ports of 
ships until the treaty of Adrianople, under | Varna, Galatz, Sinope, and Trebizond, 
which perfect freedom of access was given | were ports well adapted for every purpose 
to the mereantile navies of all European | required. Looking to the whole proposal, 
nations. There wag a doubt on the minds/|and the corollaries to which it led, and 
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not to the naked form of the proposal, | her own Christian subjects. What plan of 
he did say that it was altogether inexcus- | peace was now under their consideration ? 
able for the Governments of England and | The plan of the Government was said to 
France—he would not say, not to accept the | be defunct, and the right hon. Gentleman 
roposition—but not even to discuss it. If | the Member for South Wiltshire had, 
it was a bad proposition, the country should | as it seemed to him, refuted, though 
have had fromthe noble Lord the Member for | supporting it, the second proposal of the 
the city of London a fully reasoned state- | Russian Government. No course was 
ment of the grounds upon which it would | left for them to adopt, especially if the 
be inconsistent with the policy of England | House should, by agreeing to the unwise 
to entertain it. We should also have had | proposition of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
one from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, one of the | minster (Mr. Lowe) bind the Government 
ablest among the writers of State papers, | by a declaration that all means of negotia- 
and then it would have been out of the | tion were exhausted, except that of con- 
power of the Emperor of Russia to send | tinuing the war until they had destroyed 
to all foreign States such a circular as that | the power of Russia. They had deciared 
which Count Nesselrode had addressed to | that their policy was only to destroy the 
European Courts, and which had never preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea ; 
received any answer. It was true that | but by refusing to discuss any terms but 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had said | their own they had embarked in a policy 
if the proposal were accepted it would en- | which had a very different object—namely, 
able the Russian flect to leave the Black | the entire destruction of the power of 
Sea and to be employed in intriguing with | | Russia in the Black Sea. All the aspira- 
the various populations inhabiting the | tions of those who wished for the prolonga- 
coasts of the Mediterranean, But with | | tion of the war tended to that end. But 
whom were they to intrigue? Not surely | what would they do if they succeeded in 
with the Pope’s subjects. He thought | that object? They were not making war 
the right hon. Member for South Wiltshire | alone, and they would have to consult the 
(Mr. S. Herbert) had somewhat slightingly | wishes of France. Suppose France thought 
spoken of the Pope as a Sovereign Prince, | it suited her purpose to remain for a time 
considering what he had done. The only | in the Crimea as she had done at Ancona, 
check the Emperor Nicholas received in the | at Civita-Vecchia, and also, in spite of the 
zenith of his power, the only humiliation he | remonstrances of England, in Algiers, 
ever had to feel was in the palace of the Va- | would England remain there too? Were 
tican at the hands of the Pope, from whose | we also to occupy the Crimea? That, he 
presence he went humbled and abashed as | apprehended, would be a highly dangerous 
the persecutor of his subjects. It was not! policy. They would have to consider what 
right to say too much against a weak tem-| part of the Crimea should be occupied by 
poral Power, but one which nevertheless| France, and what part by England, and 
exercised greater influence in every part|they must remember that their forces 
of the world than any other Sovereign. | would be exposed to the same dangers from 
There could be no apprehension that the | pestilence, and subject to the same dis- 
Russian fleet would be employed in intrigu-| asters in peace as in war. Russia also 
ing with the Italian subjects of Austria, | would resist their occupation of the Crimea 
with the inhabitants of Ireland or of France; | to the utmost. Then would they give it to 
but, were it otherwise, a large flect was| Turkey, and, if they did, could Turkey 
not necessary for that purpose, and Rus-|retain possession of it without the assist- 
sia could send her ships from the Baltic|ance of a French and English fleet ? 
if she thought fit to undertake such a task. | He would admit that, after the neces- 
There was not a single inconvenience at-|sity of taking arms had been forced on 
taching to the first proposal of Russia which | them by the conduct of Russia at Sinope, 
did not equally attach to the proposal of | they ought not to be satisfied until they 
Her Majesty’s Government. Their object | had obtained terms of an honourable and 
was to keep Turkey independent, in the} durable peace. But they went to war for 
sense in which Belgium, Bavaria, and; two objects, one of which was the ad- 
Switzerland are independent—in the sense | vancement of civilisation and Christianity 
of being always under recognizances to, by the extension of the protection of the 
keep the peace towards neighbouring | Allied Powers to the Christian subjects of 
States, and of not arousing the suscepti-| the Porte. Those subjects were members 
bilities of those States by injustice towards | of the Graco-Russian Church, who were, 
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in most of the points which in the estima- 
tion of Protestants were objectionable, 
of the same religious creed as those whom 
they called Papists, Hitherto they had 
had no protection from England. The 
only occasion on which England had inte- 
rested herself for them was when, in con- 
junction with Russia, she put a stop to 
the atrocities committed by the Turkish 
Government in the Morea. What chance 
of protection would they have from France? 
The points of difference between Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics were not more 
hotly contested than the points of differ- 
ence between the Greek and the Latin 
Churches. The difficulties which led to 
the war originated in their rival preten- 
sions. Substantially, then, there would 
be no protection whatever for the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. Their only protection 
for the last fifty years against intolerable op- 
pression had been the influence exercised 
by Russia, and the knowledge on the part 
of the Porte that Russia had power to en- 
force the representations she made. Re- 
move that influence, and there would be a 
repetition of what had occurred in the Mo- 
rea and at Scio, of the dreadful massacres 
which had taken place when the whole adult 
population of a large Christian island was 
annihilated, and the children of the no- 
blest families sold at 5s. a-head in the 
streets of Constantinople. If the power 
of Russia were destroyed he believed the 
Christian subjects of the Porte would be 
treated worse than they ever had been 
hitherto, and they would then most pro- 
bably rise in insurrection. If they failed 
they would be extirpated, and if they suc- 
ceeded, what would become of the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman empire? 
The noble Lord the Member for Tyrone 
(Lord C. Hamilton) had, in the excellent 
speech he made the other night, adverted 
to what took place in 1833. There was, 
then, nothing to restrain Mehemet Ali from 
marching upon Constantinople but the cer- 
tainty that there was a Russian force at 
Sebastopol that would be used for the de- 
fence of the Turkish capital. It was said 
that the Turks might have called in the 
English fleet; but they were wanted on 
the coasts of Egypt and Syria. In 1839 
Mehemet Ali marched another army into 
Asia Minor, under the command of his 
distinguished son, Ibrahim Pacha. France 
was then prepared to make over Syria 
and the Egyptian and Syrian pachalics to 
Mehemet Ali, and there was nothing to 
prevent her from doing so but the power of 
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Russia. The noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) protested against the course 
taken by France on that occasion, but that 
Power refused to interfere for the protec- 
tion of Turkey. No one could prize more 
highly than he did the alliance of this 
country with France. He believed it to 
be an honourable alliance, and he hoped it 
would be a durable one. He had no doubt 
that it would be so, as far as depended on 
the present Emperor of the French, for 
it was his interest to be on good terms 
with England, and that he had behaved 
in the noblest and most honourable man- 
ner towards this country. His intentions, 
no doubt, were as sincere as his actions 
were high-spirited and honourable, but we 
should not forget the precarious tenure ot 
human life. We should not forget that 
but for a providential interference the Em- 
peror might have fallen the other day a 
lifeless corpse in the streets of Paris. And 
who would undertake to say of what dura- 
tion our alliance with France would be if 
any other sovereign were to occupy the 
throne of that country than the illustrious 
person now seated on it? We should 
not permit present events to engross our 
attention to such an extent as to make 
us unmindful of the solemn lessons of 
history; nor should we omit from recol- 
lection the relations which subsisted be- 
tween this country and France in 1839, 
when, in the event of a rupture ‘between 
them, the English Government relied 
upon our alliance with the Emperor of 
Russia. With all the teachings of history, 
and all the warnings of experience before 
us, he entreated the House not to fetter 
the discretion of the Government by 
pledging them to any such proposition as 
that, because Russia had taken the course 
she had, all hope of peace was necessarily 
destroyed, and all means of negotiation 
exhausted. So far was he from shar- 
ing any such opinion, that if, on our 
having become masters of any consi- 
derable town or fortress of the Russian 
empire, Prince Gortchakoff and M. de 
Titoff should again make overtures of 
peace, and offer propositions in a modified 
form, he believed that it would be treason 
to this country not to take them into con- 
sideration. With these views he should 
give a decided negative to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he believed that it 
was from no want of ability or sincerity on 
the part of those who took part in them that 
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the Vienna Conferences had proved unsue- 
ééssful. Those conferences had failed 
because we had failed in proving our 
mastery in war by the taking of Sebas- 
topol ; and we had failed in establishing 
that mastery solely because Government 
had neglected to supply the necessary 
means. He was of opinion that the Go- 
vernment were deeply reprehensible in not 
having supplied the commanders in the 
Black Sea with sufficient armaments, both 
naval and military, to enable them to carry 
on the operations with vigour, and to show 
at once that they were masters of Russia 
in the art of war. If there had been a 
sufficient number of transports, and an 
adequate supply of vessels of light draught, 
the expedition to Kerteh might have been 
ascomplished fifteen months ago, and we 
might, if necessary, have taken possession 
of Anapa. He had always been of opi- 
nion that the moment it was found the 
Russians could not beat the Turks on the 
Danube, we ought to have directed our 
operations against Anapa, but that we did 
not do so was not the fault of Admiral 
Dundas. If Lord Nelson had been in 
command he could no more have done it 
than Admiral Dundas, because he had not 
force enough at his disposal. The blood- 
less triumphs in the Sea of Azoff resulted 
from adequate land and sea forces being 
employed, and showed that so humane and 
advantageous a course ought to be adopted 
on every occasion. With regard to Persia 
it was only two or three months avo that 
Mr. Murray was sent out, and up to that 
time our appointed Envoy to the Persian 
Court had for years been in England. He 
questioned the qualifications of Mr. Mur- 
ray in comparison with those of Sir John 
M'Neill, who was a man of consummate 
ability, had for years been in Persia, and, 
in his opinion, was very superior in fitness 
for the appointment. The noble Viscount 
at the head of Iler Majesty's Government, 
however, had sent Sir John M‘Neill to in- 
quire into the best mode of mitigating the 
evils of pestilence at Balaklava ; but he 
{Mr. Alcock) wondered that the ‘noble 
Viscount had not rather sent him to the 
Court of Persia, where he had been our 
Minister for years, with the view of in- 
ducing Persia to be our ally against Russia. 
We first sent a Minister to Persia at the 
beginning of this century, and Russia first 
sent a Minister there in 1828, At that 
time the English Minster had great influ- 
ence at the Persian Court ; and, in fact, 
but for his recommendations, the Russian 
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Minister would not have been received at 
that Court. Nevertheless, in 1837, the 
Russian Minister was absolutely in the ab- 
cendant there, and now, in 1855, Russia 
rules supreme in Persia, and our Minister 
(Mr. Murray) has not yet been received. 
it had also been stated that we were 
about to send a fleet to the East to attack 
Persia. If we had properly used our in- 
fluence in that country, we should have had 
firm supporters in the Tartar population. 
When our troops landed at Eupatoria, the 
Tartar population there rendered great 
service to them, whilst it was well known 
that the Greek population there, and else- 
where, were the friends of Russia. He 
would not vote for any proposition the effect 
of which would be to drive the present 
Ministry from office. Suppose the present 
Government were displaced, who would be 
their next War Minister? Most probably 
Lord Ellenborough ; but he (Mr. Alcock) 
had no desire to see the war carried on 
under that noble Lord’s direction. Lord 
Ellenborough, a few weeks ago, was con- 
sidered by many to be the most competent 
man to conduct the war, because it was 
said he understood more about the matter 
than any other man. But he heard that 
noble Lord say a few days ago, in another 
place, that no expedition to the Crimea 
ought to have taken place under any cir- 
cumstances, either with a large or a small 
army, and that our forces ought to have 
attacked the Russian army un the Danube, 
and followed it into Bessarabia. The noble 
Lord also said that it was of little purpose 
to attack Russian strength in the Black 
Sea, and that our energies ought to be 
directed to the destruction of her power in 
the Baltic. Now, he believed that men of 
great authority on this subject held opi- 
nions widely different from those held by 
the noble Lord, and he should be very 
sorry, if, by any vote of that House, the 
management of the war should be entrusted 
to that noble Lord. 

Si HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
very much regretted that, as the Govern- 
ment had thought it right to send a special 
mission to Vienna, the opportunity was 
not taken to sift to the very uttermost all 
the propositions that might have emanated 
from the Russian Government. If the 
British Government had, from the com- 
mencement, determined to make the redue- 
tion of the number of Russian ships in the 
Black Sea a sine qué non, that point 
might have been ascertained through the 
ordinary channel of the English Ambassa- 
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dor at Vienna, and the noble Lord the 
Member for London might have been 
spared his journey. But, if the real ob- 
ject was to ascertain what were the views 
of Russia, he could not comprehend why 
the questions stated at Vienna were not 
fully entered into. There was a treaty to 
which no allusion whatever had been made 
in these discussions—a treaty made be- 
tween Russia and Turkey—he meant the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. It was a treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance, in which 
Russia stipulated to render military assist- 
ance to Turkey in case of need. But the 
stipulation which Russia required of Tur- 
key in return for the great service she had 
rendered to the Porte was, that the Straits 
of the Dardanelles should be hermetically 
closed to all Powers that might be opposed 
to Russia. This appeared to him to be 
the key by which the allied Powers might 
find out the mode by which to effect an 
honourable and permanent peace. The 
question had been raised between the two 
proposals — namely, that of making the 
Black Sea an apertum mare, and that of 
making it a clausum mare. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen would refer to the geographical | 
position of the Crimea, they would be | 
convinced that, if it were a point of British 
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and Russia. If the Danube was to be 
kept open, some force must be kept up to 
provide for the security of thé mouth of 
that river. If we desired the security of 
Turkey we should insist on her right to 
have a military position on either side of 
the Danube. With such a position upoti 
the Danube, some power to secure thé éti- 
trance of that river, and the treaty of 
1841 revised, we should then, it his (Sit 
H.Willoughby’s) opinion, have the méans 
of settling a peace. He could not under- 
stand on what principle it would be desir- 
able to adopt the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), 
and if any Resolution at all were adopted, 
that proposed by the right hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) seemed 
best to meet the ease. 

Sin WILLIAM CLAY said, he thought 
that it would have been better to have 
adopted the suggestion of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and have ad- 
journed the debate for the present ; for 
at present they were carrying on a diséus- 
sion whieh had no definite object, nor was 
there indeed any Motion before them whieh 
expressed distinctly the opinion of any 
party in the House. Feeling, however, 
that this was the most important question 


policy that Russia should not be in pos-|which there had been for years before 
session of Constantinople, the very last | the House, he thought it was the duty 
proposal that this country should insist | of hon. Members, more especially of those 
upon would be that of making the Black! who represented large constituencies, to 
Sea an apertum mare. Human wit could | take a plain intelligible course with regard 
not devise a better system for Russia. | to it, and for that reason he did not feel 
By the treaty of 1841, while the Porte’! justified in giving a silent vote. In all 
was at peace, the Straits of the Bask, | segues there must be a moment 
nelles were closed; and whatever might! when, by the elimination or settlement of 
be the danger which threatened the Porte, | the majority of points under consideration, 
unless actual war existed, she had no | the matter in dispute was brought to a 
means of protecting herself by calling in| narrow issue. It rarely happened, how- 
her allies. Therefore, if power were given | ever, that the point remaining open was 
to Turkey to call to her assistance her|one of small importance. It might ap- 
allies whenever she might be attacked, | pear in terms insignificant, but, upon in- 
whether on the side of the Pruth, or in| vestigation, it generally proved to have a 
her Asiatic dominions, or by a squadron | very important bearing on the negotiation. 
from Sebastopol itself, he thought that one| So it was with reference to the Con- 
most important element for the final settle- | ferences at Vienna. The demand for the 
ment of this question would be obtained. | reduction of the Russian fleet in the Black 
It was not, however, to be supposed that/ Sea within a given limit—although ap- 
by any one proposition to be made the’ parently a trivial point on which to break 
object of England and France could be | off negotiations—was yet substantially, and 
attained. To effect a peace that should | yet more, perhaps, collaterally, a point of 








give permanent security to the independ- | 
ence and integrity of Turkey, a variety of | 
stipulations and conditions would be neces- 
sary, and which must be adjusted in refer- | 
ence to the particular circumstances and | 


relations existing between that country | 


the greatest value. If the Russian fleet 
were restricted to four sail of the line, Tur-- 
key might be able to guard herself against 
any such a force. But if the Russian 
ships should be allowed to number fourteen 
or twenty-four, then it would be ruinous 
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for Turkey to attempt to keep up a coun- 
tervailing force. Again, if we were to 
have consular agents in the Black Sea, 
we would receive from them timely notice 
in case Russia attempted to increase the 
number of vessels of war to which she 
would be limited by treaty. On these 
grounds he thought the limitation of the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea a matter of 
greater importance in itself than some hon. 
Friends of his had conceived it to be; but 
he considered that the fact of so limiting 
the naval strength of that empire would 
have great collateral effects, as it would be 
evidence to the weak and trembling neigh- 
bours of Russia that there existed a power 
greater than the Colossus they so dreaded 
—a power which could say to the advanc- 
ing waves of barbaric conquest thus far 
shalt thou go, but no further. He did not 
seek for the humiliation of Russia ; but if 
the English and French Governments had 
succeeded in obtaining the limitation of her 
fleet, she would have brought that humilia- 
tion on herself, and it would have been a 
wholesome humiliation, for her conquests 
had ever been achieved more by terror than 
by arms. That proposal having been re- 
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jected by Russia, the feeling, he was _per- 
suaded, throughout the country at present 


was that it was only by a steady and con- 
sistent carrying on of the war that any safe 
conditions of peace could now be secured. 
He did not know how to argue with those 
who still believed in the pretended modera- 
tion of Russia. From the will of Peter the 
Great to the last protocol at Vienna, from 
the first invasion of Poland to the seizure 
of the Principalities, if there were meaning 
in words or significance in acts, it was ma- 
nifest that Russia had one settled policy 
—that of aggression and conquest ; and 
that she has always meant, and does now 
mean per fas aut ne fas, to seize on Con- 
stantinople, and to make it the southern 
capital of her Empire. His hon. Friend 
the Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire (Mr. Cobden) had said that we should 
do wrong to impose so heavy a burden 
on the country as would be occasioned 
by the maintenance of large armies to be 
employed in interfering in foreign wars. 
But, if Russia were permitted to annex 
the Turkish Empire to her own, we should 
have to maintain a much larger force 
than would be requisite now to prevent 
her following up her schemes of aggres- 
sion. It was said again that we should 
have confined ourselves to the operations 
of our naval force ; but the employment of 
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a naval force alone would not have coerced 
the enemy into terms of peace. He would 
remind his hon. Friend that a naval was 
proverbially a long war. He agreed with 
his hon. Friends the Members for the West 
Riding and Manchester, in entertaining a 
sincere desire for peace, but he differed 
from them in the means by which we could 
obtain it. They said, ‘‘ see how puny are 
your efforts, how inadequate the force with 
which you are attacking the vast empire of 
Russia ;’’ but we were attacking precisely 
that portion of the Russian Empire where 
our naval superiority gave us an incontest- 
able advantage. We were attacking, too, 
precisely that portion, too, of her territory 
which she most valued, as affording the 
means of further aggression, and the loss 
of which would most destroy her prestige 
throughout the East. If England and 
France persevered, success was certain, 
and that success would insure far more 
favourable terms than had, at Vienna, 
been offered and refused. Still he was of 
opinion that the Government were justified 
in offering those terms, and that, those 
terms being rejected, they were equally jus- 
tified in carrying onthe war. In the vigor- 
ous prosecution of that war, however much 
he might regret its necessity, he should 
heartily support the Crown until a secure 
and honourable peace could be obtained. 
Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he thought 
the hon. Baronet who spoke last was a 
worthy follower of the Government he sup- 
ported, his speech being a complete cari- 
eature of their conduct and policy. The 
Government were satisfied with contradict- 
ing themselves in one night, but the hon. 
Baronet contradicted himself in almost two 
consecutive sentences in the same speech. 
He asserted that there was no distinct and 
intelligible issue before the House, and 
then he proceeded to admit that the pro- 
positions made at the Vienna Conferences 
were the subjects of their discussions. 
The leader of the House had himself ad- 
mitted that the real subject of discussion 
in that debate was the conduct of the Go- 
vernment at those conferences. The nego- 
tiations had just been terminated—their 
final closing might have the effect of 
plunging this country and Europe into a 
prolonged war, and, having now arrived 
at what was the most important turning 
point in the history of the present century, 
were they, forsooth, to be told that there 
was no issue before the House? No doubt 
the question had been sufficiently perplexed 
by the introduction of the subject of Poland, 
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the relations of Russia to northern Europe, 
and many other extraneous topics ; but the 
real issue on which the House had now to 
decide was whether the noble Lord the 
Member for London was justified in pro- 
posing as an ultimatum at the Conferences 
of Vienna, that the ships of Russia in the 
Black Sea should be limited in their num- 
ber; and whether, in thereby involving 
Europe in a war which might last for 
many years, he had acted consistently 
with his duty to that House and to his 
country? It was not the province of that 
House to chalk out a line of policy for the 
Government to pursue, but rather, when 
negotiations were finished and the papers 
relating to them laid on the table, to re- 
view, as they were now doing, the course 
the Ministry had adopted, and to express 
their opinion upon it. Now, it had not 
been shown that the security assumed to 
be afforded by the ultimatum of the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) would be in any 
way effectual for its professed object. It 
was said Turkey could resist Russia better 
if the latter Power had only four ships of 
the line than if she had a much larger 
number ; but how were they to ensure the 
fulfilment of any limiting stipulation ? 
How were they to make Russia only keep 
up a small fleet. The Black Sea was not 
the only place where Russia built ships— 
the majority of her vessels were stated to 
be built one hundred miles up in the inte- 
rior of her dominions; and could it be 
seriously intended that we should therefore 
line the banks of her rivers with a chain 
of consuls, posted like Martello towers, in 
order to watch whether she was construct- 
ing more ships than the prescribed quota ? 
But did the ultimatum of the Government 
define what ships of war were, and might 
not Russia have twenty-five hulks and 
other vessels on the stocks, or keep 500 
transports in the harbour of Sebastopol, 


-without violating the conditions imposed 


on her? Even if Russia observed such 
a treaty when made, it would be utterly 
useless; and, on the other hand, their 
ultimatum gave not the slightest security 
that if accepted it would ever be adhered 
to. Again, did the history of the world 
really prove that Constantinople was threat- 
ened by navies from the sea, and not rather 
from attacks by land? As to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) it stated that every means of 
@ specific solution of the dispute was ex- 
hausted ; and surely it would be most un- 
wise for that House to fetter itself by a 
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pledge to that effect, as it would do by 
recording such a Resolution as this on its 
Journals. Then taking even the most 
favourable view of the prospects of the 
war, supposing we succeeded in capturing 
Sebastopol and in occupying the Crimea, 
what were we to do with them after we 
we had got them? Was it to be supposed 
that the other Powers of Europe would 
allow Englishmen or Frenchmen to be 
placed permanently in the Crimea? To 
colonise it with Englishmen would certainly 
be to present a formidable barrier to Rus- 
sia, and to destroy for ever any hopes she 
might have of establishing herself in Con- 
stantinople. But would the Turks agree 
to that? Were they then to ask the 
Turks to occupy it? Who would think 
of placing a lot of Dutchmen in the Isle 
of Wight, and telling them to hold it in 
the teeth of England ; and yet it was just 
as reasonable to ask the Turks to hold the 
Crimea in the teeth of Russia. If they 
did not care about the wrath of Russia, 
and were inclined to keep it themselves, 
they could not do so, because they did not 
know what to do with it. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) spoke of appealing to the nationali- 
ties, and pointed out the importance of 
arousing Poland ; but really this question 
of nationalities had been so eloquently and 
powerfully condemned in that House that 
it was scarcely worth while now to advert 
to the subject. There was one solution of 
the question before them, mentioned with 
approval by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
John Russell) to which for one moment he 
would refer, and that was the propsal of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys for what he called 
the neutralisation of the Black Sea—in 
other words, that the Black Sea should be 
closed to ships of war, and left entirely to 
the nations of the earth to trade in. Now, 
how should we like a proposition for the 
neutralisation of the North Sea, or one 
which would bind us to have no fleets or 
arsenals on the coast of England; Or 
what would be thought of a proposal that 
would extend the same prohibition to the 
coasts of France and Norway? The pro- 
position was neither more nor less than 
that Russia should so disarm herself that 
at any moment France and England, or 
any other Powers, should be able to de- 
stroy every portion of her trade in the 
Black Sea, while Russia would be wholly 
unable to do anything in her own defence. 
Yet, this was a proposition made by the 
French Minister, and approved by the 
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noble Lord opposite, who began his nego-| mit ourselves against any solution what- 
tiations with the foolish and absurd senti-| ever, and he protested against being bound 
ment that the object of the English Minis-|to an ultimatum which not twenty men 
ters was the maintenance of “the honour | in that House approved—which was more 
and dignity of Russia, The only remain-| pregnant with war, and likely to produce 
ing solution of this question would, he be-| more disastrous consequences than any pro- 
lieved, be found in a development, more or | position on record, 
less, of Prince Gortchakoff’s idea. Those} Mr. BRIGHT: Last year, when the 
who had spoken in the course of the| declaration of war was brought down to 
debate had devoted much attention to the | the House, I took the opportunity of mak- 
first portion of Prince Gortchakoff’s pro- | ing a speech in opposition to the policy of 
sition ; but the second part of it had re-| the Government of that day. I was told 
ceived little discussion, at least from the|I was too late; and it has been also said 
Ministerial speakers. It was that the} repeatedly in this debate that those who 
Black Sea should remain closed, has it| take the views which I take are too late 
had been, and that the Sultan should have} on this occasion. It seems to be one of 
the power to introduce ships of war ad | the consequences of the, I would say, irre- 
libitum whenever he was in danger, he | sponsible system of diplomacy in this coun- 
being the only judge as to the fact whether | try with regard to foreign affairs that we 
he was in danger or not. Now, by the}are never allowed to discuss a mischief 
development of this idea, the Sultan| when it is growing, but only when it is 
might be able to introduce an English completed, and when no remedy can be 
and French fleet, and keep them in the} applied. And now we are at liberty to 
Black Sea, and so by that means provide a | discuss the conduct of the Government in 
more complete assurance for the security of | the Conferences at Vienna; and, though 
Turkey than any other that could be given. | we were repeatedly told from the Treasury 
Against this solution of the question he| bench that it might be injurious to the 
had heard only one or two arguments. | public service to discuss what was going 
One was that the presence of hostile fleets | on till the affair was concluded, I suspect 
in the presence of each other would be | the House has come to the conclusion that 
likely to provoke collisions. That was an|we have been pursuing our true duty to 
argument which might be expected from | the country in the debate that has taken 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. | place. We are indebted to the right hon. 
Bright) and the members of the Peace! Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
Society ; but was it one in accordance | shire (Mr. Disraeli) for having placed his 
with the views of that House, or with the | notice on the table of the House, and not 
principles on which we were accustomed | less to my right hon. Friend and Colleague 
to act? Did the English and French | that he, before the recess, moved the ad- 
fleets get into collision with each other at | journment of the debate. I am satisfied 
any of those stations in the Mediterranean | myself that the people of this country have 
and elsewhere, close to which ships of both | no intention to go wrong either in home or 
nations might be seen at anchor? An-| foreign affairs, and it requires only that 
other argument against this solution had} questions of this nature should be fre- 
been put forward, not only with the autho- | quently discussed by the intelligent men 
rity of the noble Lord opposite, but also | of which this House is composed to set 
with that of Lord Clarendon in another | before them the true state of affairs, and 
place, and of the French Minister of to bring them to a wise opinion with re- 
Foreign Affairs, and it was that the ex: | gard to the policy which is being pursued. 
pense incurred would prevent us from pro- | | Now, we are not discussing the policy of 
tecting Turkey with our own fleets,. He | the pins 5 is, of the origin of the war. 
supposed 2,000,000/. a-year would cover | If we were, I should lay claim to being 
the utmost amount that would be required | | fairly allowed to be confirmed in the opi- 
to keep a fleet in the Black Sea—j|nion which I expressed a year ago, for 
1,000,0007, by France, and 1,000,000J. | there seems to be a general feeling that 
by this eountry—and such an annual sum | the sacrifices that have already been made 
would be purehased in perpetuity by a | are somewhat greater than the results that 
single year’s expenditure in this war. | have been obtained. I am anxious, in the 
But, at all events, whatever might be | observations I may have to address to the 
the solution of this question, he pro-} House, to impress my opinions on them, if 
tested against our being forced to com-| it be possible to do so, and to lay before 
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my countrymen out of the House that 
which I believe involves their true inter- 
ests with regard to this question. It is 
necessary, therefore, to have a basis for 
our discussion—to fix what were the ob- 
jects of the war—to ascertain, if that be 
possible, whether those objects have been 
secured and accomplished—and whether 
there can be anything in prospect that we 
are likely to gain that will justify the 
Government and the House in proceeding 
further with the war. Now, in my obser- 
vations I am not about to carry on this 
discussion with the Gentlemen below me, 
who are interested in a question which is 
not the question before the House. They 
are interested in some vast, and, as it 
seems to me, imaginary scheme that would 
involve Europe in protracted and widely- 
extended hostilities; and I think that, so 
far as the House is concerned in discussing 
the question with the Government, these 
Gentlemen are almost altogether out of 
court. It appears to me, if they were 
logical in their course, finding that the 
objects of the Government and the objects 
of the Government of France were en- 
tirely different from those which they have 
at heart, and believing, as they do, that 
the objects of the allied Governments are 
not worth a war, then they ought rather 
to join us on this bench, and, instead of 
there being one peace bench in the House, 
there would be two peace benches, and 
the peace party would clearly gain a con. 
siderable accession of strength. The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies has stated over and over again—and 
amid the confusion of statements which he 
and his colleagues have made, I think he 
will not find fault if I assume that the ob- 
ject of the war is simply the security of 
the Turkish territory from the grasp of 
Russia, and provably from the grasp of 
any other Power—the noble Lord has 
stated that he apprehends that if Russia 
were to extend her empire by the posses- 
sion of Turkey, it would give her a power 
that would be unsafe with regard to the 
other nations of Europe. When tke no- 
ble Lord speaks in that vague, and, if I 
were not speaking of a man so eminent, I 
should say, absurd language of the liber- 
ties of Europe and the civilisation of the 
world, I should say he means by that 
merely those great objects, so far as they 
can be conserved by the conservation of 
the Turkish territory. The noble Lord 
tells us—we are now getting out of some 
of the mystifications—that he has no kind 
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of sympathy that would lead him into war 

for the oppressed nationalities of Europe. 

The noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 

(Viscount Palmerston) a few niglits ago 

turned the cold shoulder to the people of 
Hungary. He said, he thought there 

could be no greater calamity to Europe 
than that Hungary should be separated 
from the Austrian Empire. Well, then, 

we have got rid of Hungary; and, next, 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 

of London (Lord John Russell) tells us it 
is quite a mistake to suppose that he ever 
intended to go to war for Poland. In faet 
he stated, what will be very disheartening 
to lion. Gentlemen below me, that he never 
supposed we were going to war for such a 
Quixotic object; that the case of Poland is 
one that is hopeless, and therefore it would 
be madness in England and France—not 
indiseretion — not a doubtful undertaking 
—but positive madness in England and 
France to take any part in promoting re- 
sistance in that country. Having now got 
rid of Hungary and Poland, we only re- 
quire that some Member of the Cabinet 
should get up later in this evening—and 
that I have no doubt will be the case—to 
state that it is utterly impossible for this 
country to involve itself in hostilities with 
a view to the regeneration of any part of 
Italy. The noble Lord the Member for 
London tells us we are not going to war 
for the sake of conquest; and that, I 
think, is a matter which ought to be kept 
in mind by hon. Gentlemen who are urging 
the Government on to a prolonged war. 
He stated on Tuesday night, “ Be it al- 
ways remembered that we are seeking no 
object of our own ;’’—it would be a very 
odd thing if we were to go to war for the 
objects of somebody else—** that we are 
seeking no object of our own; that when 
peace is concluded we shall not have ac- 
quired one ell of new territory or secured 
any advantage whatever for ourselves. It 
is for Turkey and the general system of 
Europe that we are struggling.”” In fact, 
the whole matter always resolves itself into 
some general mystification, and at this mo- 
ment we are, every man of us, almost en- 
tirely in the dark as to what are the ulti- 
mate objects of the war. One other point 
that I ought to mention is the question of 
crippling and humbling Russia. I am, of 
course, willing to admit that when people- 
go to war they are not expected to be very 
nice in their treatment of each other, and, 

if the taking of Sebastopol be an object of 
those who are in fayour of the war, to take 
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Sebastopol, they will inflict any injury they | of some of its Members, and especially 
can upon Russia. But the noble Lord told| of Lord Aberdeen himself, I am cer- 
us last year that he still intended to leave | tain that they were sincere in the terms 
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Russia a great empire. I thought that 
exceedingly considerate of the noble Lord, 
and I understand—I think it has been 
stated in the public papers—that it is 
considered at St. Petersburg a great con- 
descension on the part of so eminent a 


\they offered. But The Times newspaper, 
which now in its many changes has become 
the organ and great stimulant of the pre- 
sent Cabinet, expresses its astonishment 
that any person should think that peace was 
intended by the Conferences at Vienna. 


statesman. Well, then, if we are not| The Times states that the object of the 
going to war for nationalities, nor yet for | conferences was not to bring about a peace, 
conquest, nor yet for any such crippling of | but to shame Austria into becoming a 
Russia as would be effected by her dis-| faithful and warlike ally. Now, when the 
memberment, we come to this simple ques- | noble Lord the Member for London was 
tion—in the condition in which Turkey | sent to Vienna to negotiate, I confess I 
has long existed, what are the means by | was one of those who formed the opinion 
which the security of Turkey can be best ; that that noble Lord, amid the many eccen- 
guaranteed? No man asserts that the se- | tricities of his career, would not have un- 
curity of Turkey can be absolute, but that dertaken that mission unless he himself 
it must be partial and conditional. As it| had been honest with regard to the terms 
is well to have high authority for these/ to be offered, and anxious, if possible, to 
statements, I have here an extract from | consolidate a peace. There were, how- 
a speech made by Lord Clarendon a} ever, certain persons—malicious people, of 
few nights ago on the Resolution moved | course—who found out that it would be 
by Lord Grey. 


stated— 


“My noble Friend says, and says truly, that 
the attainment of all this would offer no secu- 
rity to Turkey. The value of a treaty must al- 
ways depend upon the spirit in which it is agreed 
to, and the good faith with which it is entered into. 
No treaty can make a weak Power like Turkey 
perfectly safe against a powerful neighbour imme- 
diately in contact with her, if that neighbour is de- 
termined to act the aggressive towards her.”— 
[3 Hansard, exxxviii., 1152.] 


The noble Lord then convenient to the Prime Minister to have 


|the noble Lord at a distance, at least for 
‘atime. But I never gave in to that idea. 
I did not believe that the noble Lord’s 
journey to Vienna, with a retinue that 
required him to occupy no less than thirty- 
two rooms in one single hotel, would have 
| been undertaken unless the noble Lord 
considered that the object was a reality, 
on which the interests of the country and 
of Europe depended. I think he would 


Thus Lord Clarendon admits, what is per-| have been the last man in the country to 
fectly obvious to the common sense of all | lend himself to such a miserable hoax as 
who have heard anything of Russia or| going to Vienna, not to make peace, but 


Turkey, except from the lips of the Prime 
Minister, that what we are seeking to ob- 
tain is not an absolute security for Turkey, 
but a conditional security, such as her cir- 
cumstances, her population, her Govern- 
ment, and geographical position, render 
attainable by her friends and allies. We 
have now been fourteen months at war, 
and two Cabinets—the Cabinets of Lord 
Aberdeen and of the present Prime Mi- 
nister—I might say four Cabinets, for the 
Cabinets of France and Austria must have 
agreed to the same thing—have agreed 
to certain terms, and have offered them 
to Russia. They have been accepted as 


the basis of negotiations, conferences have | 


been opened, and certain proceedings to- 
wards a settlement have taken place ; 
and now I should like to know whether 
the terms which were offered were of- 
fered in earnest. 
binet of Lord Aberdeen by the conduct 


Mr. Bright 
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to shame Austria into becoming a faithful 
and warlike ally. I assume, therefore, 
that terms were sincerely offered, and that 
those terms gave guarantees which were 
sufficient, and a security which was as 
ample as the circumstances admitted for 
the integrity and independence of the Ot- 
toman Empire. It is from that starting 
point that I would discuss the question. 
There are hon. Members in this House 
who think that even if those terms were 
obtained they would still be no kind of 
compensation for the enormous sacrifices 
which the country has made. I happen 
to hold the same opinion, and it was with 
that conviction that I protested against 
going into the war. Indeed, I think that 
the argument I used a year ago, that no- 
thing to be obtained in the war could at 
all approach a compensation for the enor- 
| mous sacrifices the country would be called 
| upon to make, has been greatly strengthen- 
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ed. Well, Sir, the terms offered are called 
«‘bases;’’ from which one understands, 
not that they are everything, but that they 
are something capable of what diplomatists 
call ‘‘ development.”” I recollect a ques- 
tion asked of a child at school, in one of 
those lessons called ‘‘ object lessons” — 
«* What is the basis of a batter pudding ?” 
It was obvious that flour was the basis, but 
the eggs and the butter and the rest were 
developments and additions. Well, but 
if the bases are capable of development, 
so I take it for granted that the meaning 
of negotiation is not the offering of an 
ultimatum, but the word involves to every 
man’s sense the probability of concession 
—butter, it may be—but concession of 
one sort or another. I will not go through 
all the Four Points, because the attention 
of the House ought really to be centred 
upon the third article and the matters con- 
nected with it. The House must remem- 
ber that that article involves two most 
important subjects — first, the territorial 
guarantee, which if it were sufficiently 
secured would be everything the House 
and the country required from the war— 
namely, that the territories of Turkey shall 
never be molested, so long as the treaty 
shall continue by any of the great Powers 


who are parties to such treaty; and, se- 
condly, that the preponderance of Russia 


in the Black Sea shall cease. Now, the 
territorial guarantee was granted without 
difficulty. [An hon. Member: No.]} 
Well, no difficulty was made about the 
territorial guarantee but this :—Prince 
Gortchakoff said, very wisely, that he 
would not enter into an absolute pledge to 
go to war in case of any infraction of the 
treaty, and the noble Lord who said ‘* No” 
will find when he has examined the ques- 
tion a little more closely, that it does not 
make the slightest difference as to the 
actual results of a treaty whether a Power 
guarantees in the mode proposed by Rus- 
sia, or in the manner proposed by the 
noble Member for the City of London, 
because when an infraction of a treaty oc- 
curs the power of judging whether any of 
the Governments who are parties to such 
treaty should go to war or not is left with 
each individual Government. If, for ex- 
ample, France stretched her dominions 
westwards towards Morocco, or eastward 
towards Tunis or Tripoli, it would, of 
course, have been the duty, and would 
have been in the power of Russia, even 
had she accepted the exact terms proposed 
by the allies, to judge for herself whether 
a case had arisen which required her to 
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go to war, or which justified her in doing 
so. Such a case arose very lately with 
reference to Schleswig-Holstein. We 
were bound, under an ancient treaty, to 
go to war in the event of the infraction 
of certain treaties affecting Schleswig- 
Holstein ; but when this case occurred the 
subject was considered by the Government, 
the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) being 
at the time, I believe, Foreign Secretary 
—who most wisely and properly, not only 
for this country, but for the interests of 
Schleswig-Holstein and of Europe, de- 
clined to act upon what was represented to 
be the strict letter of the treaty, and Eng- 
land did not engage in war in consequence 
of the disputes which then took place. 
I must say that what strikes me as the 
most statesmanlike and elevated declara- 
tion in the protocols is the statement of 
Prince Gortchakoff that the blood of Rus- 
sia is the property of Russia, and that he 
will not pledge himself that years hence— 
it may even be a century hence—the blood 
of Russia shall be shed in a cause which, 
when the time arrives, may be one which 
would be altogether unworthy of such a 
sacrifice. With respect to the question of 
the Christian protectorate, the House will 
probably recollect that it was represented 
over and over again by Ministers in this 
House—it was stated in the speeches of 
Lord Clarendon in another place, that the 
proposition of Russia, as conveyed in the 
Menchikoff note, was intended to transfer 
the virtual sovereignty of 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000 of Ottoman subjects to the 
Czar. If that were so, the Menchikoff 
note, and all the old protectorate treaties 
being abolished, surely the House will con- 
sider whether the combination of the three 
propositions—the territorial guarantees, 
the Christian protectorate, and the Black 
Sea project—did not give such securities 
to Turkey as the condition of Turkey 
would permit. Now the preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea, as I think 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden) showed very 
clearly the other evening, is in a certain 
sense a fact which all the negotiations in 
the world cannot write off. I see that one 
of the public journals this morning, com- 
menting upon my hon. Friend’s speech, 
says, ‘* Yes, truly, the commercial prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea is a 
fact which cannot be denied ;’”’ and then 
proceeds to argue that it does not follow 
that Russia should have a political and 
naval preponderance. But I do not know 
any case in which there is a commercial 
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supremacy in a sea like the Black Sea 
that is not followed by a preponderance 
of every other kind. The question now is, 
however, how is that preponderance to 
cease? The noble Member for the City 
of London referred the other night to a 
proposition made by the French Govern- 
ment, but which, I think, does not appear 
at all distinctly in the protocols, with re- 
gard to making the Black Sea a neutral 
sea. I conceive that was so monstrous a 


proposition, in the present condition of | 


Europe, that I am surprised it should 
have been entertained for a moment by 
any sensible man. I supposed it was 
found so utterly indefensible that it does 
not appear as a distinct proposition in the 
protocols. 
Black Sea a neutral sea gave place to 
another project, which appears to me very 
like asking Russia, voluntarily or by com- 
pulsion, to perform the operation of ampu- 
tation upon herself. I maintain that the 
third article as offered to Russia in De- 


cember last could not mean what the noble 


Lord offered to Russia at Vienna, because 
the cessation of preponderance does not 
mean the transfer of preponderance, but 
rather the establishment of an equilibrium 
—not the destruction of an equilibrium 


and the establishment of preponderance 


on the other side. Some hon. Gentlemen 
talk as if Russia were a Power which you 
could take to Bow Street, and bind over 
befure some stipendiary magistrate to keep 
the peace for six months, Russia is a great 
Power, as England is, and in treating with 
her you must consider that the Russian 
Government has to consult its own dignity, 
its own interests, and public opinion, just 
as much at least as the Government of this 
country. Now, what was the proposition 
of this third article? The proposal was, 
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that country which, if any country should 
be supreme there, has the best clain— 
namely, Russia. Besides this, however, 
Turkey would have had whatever ships 
she liked in the Bosphorus, and the allies 
would also have had as many ships as 
they chose in the Mediterranean and the 
Levant. Now, let us for a moment con- 
sider the offer with which Russia met this 
proposal. The first proposition was that 
of the open Straits, which is disapproved by 
the hon. Baronet opposite. I am not about 
to say that that proposition should have 
been accepted in preference to the other, 
but I think it is the true interests of Eu- 
rope, and also of Turkey itself, that the 
Straits should be thrown open. At any 
rate, it must be admitted that the prepon- 
derance of Russia, in the sense in whieh 
we now understand it, would be absolutely 
destroyed if the Straits were thrown open. 
Russia made a proposition which appears 
to me to be highly satisfactory—that such 
regulations should be made by the Sultan 
and his Government with regard to the 
position and duration of the anchorages 
of ships between the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea as would preclude the pos- 
sibility, so far as there were means of 
doing so, of any inconvenience or danger 
to Constantinople from the opening of the 
Straits. If that had been agreed to, all 
nations would have been entitled to the 
passage of the Straits, and I believe that 
all nations would equally have respected 
the privilege thus granted to them. Now, 
suppose these Straits, instead of being one 
mile wide, had been ten miles wide, what 
difference would it make to Turkey? If 
the Straits were ten miles wide they would 
be open. Turkey would have no right to 
close them, and European nations would 
not permit her to pretend to or to exer- 





that Russia should have eight ships; but cise, any such power; but Constanti- 
what was the proposition with regard to | tinople would be no more secure then, than 
her present antagonists? That Turkey) it would be now with the Straits open, 
should also have eight ships, that France | whether they were ten miles wide or one 
should have four, and that England | mile wide. If the Straits were open, the 
should have four; and I believe that | consequences to Constantinople and to 
in a preceding protocol, which has not | Turkey appear to me to be about precisely 
been alluded to in this debate, it is pro-| the same. Turkey would be equally safe ; 
posed that the contracting Powers should | Turkey would be equally menaced. Our 
have two ships each at the mouth of the| fleets would visit the Black Sea in the 
Danube, so that if these terms had been/| course of the season, and the Russian 
agreed upon, Russia would have had eight | Black Sea fleet, if it chose, would visit 
ships in the Black Sea, while Turkey, | the Mediterranean. There would be no 
France, and England would have had sort of pretence for wrangling about the 
twenty. Now that is not a mere cessation | Straits; and the balance of power—if I 
of a preponderance ; it is not the estab-| may use the term—between the fleets of 
lishment of an equilibrium ; itis a transfer | Russia, France, and England, would be 
of the supremacy of the Black Sea, from! probably the best guarantee that could be 
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offered for the security of Constantinople 
and Turkey, so far as they are in danger 
of aggression either from the Black Sea 
or the Mediterranean. But it is said, the 
Sultan’s sovereignty would be menaced— 
that he has an undoubted right to close 
these Straits. 1 doubt whether that right 
will be very long maintained, but if it be 
maintained, and if you are to reject any 
proposition which interferes with the Sul- 
tan’s sovereignty, I ask you whether the 
sovereignty of the Czar is not as dear to 
him? and whether, if, in negotiations of 
this kind, you can find any mode of attain- 
ing your object without inflicting injury 
upon either the sovereignty of the Sultan 
or the Czar, it would not be much more 
statesmanlike to adopt it, and so to frame 
your treaties that neither should feel that 
it was subjected to an indignity, and there- 
fore seek to violate such treaties at the 
first opportunity? Well, but the second 
proposition, which I think the hon. Baro- 
net approved, and which I think the noble 
Lord proposed, was, that the Sultan should 
open the Straits at will. I ask the House 
whether that proposition, if accepted, would 
not imply that the Sultan could have no 
other enemy than Russia ?—which I think 
is doubtful. If the Black Sea were open 
to the West, and the Mediterranean closed 
to the East, surely that is assuming that 
the Sultan could have no enemy but Rus- 
sia. The Sultan could close the Straits 
to Russia, but the Western Powers could 
always proceed to the Black Sea. The 
French plan, in my opinion, far more ex- 
posed Turkey to the West than the Rus- 
sian plan exposed her to the East. No- 
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ther to land an expedition in Syria to take 
possession of Jerusalem and the whole of 
the Holy Places. Do you mean to tell me, 
you and the noble Lord himself, who tried 
to frighten the country with the notion of 
the French fleet coming to invade England, 
that the fleet which three years ago threat- 
ened England, and more recently threat- 
ened the Dardanelles, has for ever aban- 
doned rapacious desires, and that, there- 
fore, there will never again be a menace 
against Turkey from France? I under- 
stand, however, there is a very different 
opinion prevalent upon the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean. The Emperor of 
Morocco, a potentate somewhat allied to 
this country, as I am told his empress is 
an Irish lady—the Emperor of Morocco, 
who is not very well versed in what is 
going on in this House, has been making 
inquiries of the most anxious character as 
to whether the particular guarantee which 
the noble Lord was going to enter into in- 
cluded the territory of Morocco: and I 
understand he has not been able to find it 
out from the most assiduous study of the 
Gibraltar newspapers. It so happens that 
the Governor of Gibraltar—the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government corrected 
me the other night when I called him an 
irrational man—has issued an ordinance by 
which he has entirely suppressed the news- 
paper press in that town and garrison. 





| Now we come to the question, which of 
| the propositions would be most secure ? 
| I was very much struck by an observation 
| which fell from my hon. colleague (Mr. M. 

| Gibson) in the course of his speech the 
| other night—a point I think very worthy 





thing can be more short-sighted than the | of the attention of the House and of the 
notion which the noble Lord the Member | Government ; he said the limitation plan 
for London started at the conferences, that | was one which must depend for its efficacy 
Turkey could have no enemy but Russia. | on the will and fidelity of Russia. I am 
In fact, everybody there seemed to be on | not one of those who believe Russia to be 
exceedingly good terms with himself. The | the treacherous and felonious Power which 
Austrian Minister said nobody would sus- | she is described to be by the press of this 
pect Austria—no one could be suspected country, as she is described by the noble 
but Russia. But our experience for many | Lord to be, and I believe the right hon. 
years will tell us that there has been just | Baronet the Member for Southwark gave 
as much menace from the West as from | her the same character. Although Russia 
the East—the rapacity of the West is not may not be more treacherous than other 
less perceptible than that of the Kast. | Powers, when you are making a bargain 
[‘* Hear.’’] Some one expresses a sentiment | with her it is better you should make the 
in opposition—it is a Gentleman who has | efficacy of the terms depend on your own 
never read the Blue-books—he does not} vigilance than on her good faith. The 





know that almost the whole of this business 
began in a threat of the most audacious 
and insulting character from the Ambas- 
sador of France, a threat to order up the 
French fleet «the Dardanelles, and fur- 


noble Lord the Member for London has 
admitted that the limitation plan is, after 
all, an inefficient one. He said that Rus- 
sia might get another ship—perhaps three 
or four—and when she had doubled the 
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navy permitted to her, perhaps the noble 
Lord would be writing despatches about it, 
although I am not sure he would do that. 
I think it would be holding out a tempta- 
tion to buy Mr. Seott Russell’s great ship 
as one of the eight ships she is to be al- 
lowed to keep by the treaty. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding 
remarked that Russia might purchase ves- 
sels of large size from the United States, 
and still keep within the prescribed limit; 
but if this great ship, now building in the 
Thames, should succeed, as I hope she 
will, Russia might buy her and send her 
into the Black Sea. Somebody says she 
could not go there without passing the 
Straits, but, as she is built for mercantile 
purposes, that monster vessel might freely 
be taken up, and then form one of the 
eight ships allowed to Russia. Another 
proposition has been alluded to by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. 
Clay)—that pointed out by the Russian 
Plenipotentiary—that Russia and Turkey 
should enter into a friendly treaty between 
themselves and arrange that point; but 
the other diplomatists would not allow it, 
unless done under the eyes of the confer- 
ence and bearing the same features of 
force and compulsion as their proposal of 
the limitation possessed. I was astonished 
to hear the hon. Baronet, as I understood 
him, say that, even although it could be 
shown that the Russian propositions were 
better than our own, he thought the pro- 
position which bore on its face coercion of 
Russia was most desirable. A more un- 
statesmanlike and immoral view upon a 
great question between nations I have 
rarely heard. [Sir Wittiam Cuay rose, 
and was understood to deny the sentiments 
imputed to him by the hon. Member.] I 
understood my hon. Friend so. Perhaps 
he did not mean what I thought he did 
mean, but that was the conclusion I came 
to from his argument, and I do not think 
he will say I entirely misrepresented him. 
It has, however, been said by the press 
that, whether we were sincere or not at 
the conference, Russia was not. Hon. 
Gentlemen have read in Zhe Times and 
other papers blowing the flames of war, 
that from first to last Russia was treacher- 
ous and insincere. I would put it to the 
noble Lord the Member for London whether 
he can say that was the case, for I observe 
he said, in his speech in this House on the 
23rd of January last, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the hon. Member for Aylesbury, 
or some other Member— 
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“« My hon. Friend will see that by that act the 

Russian Plenipotentiary accepted this interpreta- 
tion as the basis of negotiation, of course reserv- 
ing to himself the power, when this basis shail 
have been laid down in a definite article, of mak- 
ing any observations on the part of his Govern- 
ment which he should think proper.” —[3 Hansard, 
exxxvi, 911.] 
Of course the Russian Plenipotentiary, 
when he accepted it, did so upon the un- 
derstanding that it was the basis of nego- 
tiation and discussion, as no one will deny 
it was a question capable of being solved 
in more ways than one, and it was no indi- 
cation of insincerity for him to refuse the 
precise mode proposed by the Plenipoten- 
tiary for England. With regard to the 
terms proposed, I should like to read to 
the House a statement I have on very good 
authority as to the language which Prince 
Gortchakoff held at Vienna. The state- 
ment I have is not to be found in the 
protocols, but I believe it may be relied 
upon as the precise words he used. The 
noble Lord insisted, as I understand, that 
it was no indignity to ask Russia to limit 
the number of her ships in the Black Sea ; 
but I would submit it is precisely the same 
in principle as if she were askee. to limit 
the amount of her force in the Crimea to 
four or six regiments. Prince Gortchakoff 
said— 

“To ask from an independent Power that it 
should limit its force, is to assail its rights of 
sovereignty on its own territory. It is with a 
bad grace that they would sustain the rights of 
the Sultan and wish to attack those of the Em- 
peror of Russia, The proposition to render the 
Black Sea inaccessible to vessels of war of all 
nations is so strange (si bizarre) that one is asto- 
nished to see the fate of nations confided to men 
such as those who have conceived it. How could 
it be believed that Russia would consent to give 
herself up disarmed at the good pleasure of the 
Napoleons and the Palmerstons, who will be able 
themselves to have armed forces in the Mediter- 
ranean ?” 

There was no answer to that. If any 
diplomatist from this country, under the 
same circumstances as Russia was placed 
in, had consented to terms such as the 
noble Lord had endeavoured to force upon 
Russia—I say, that if he entered the door 
of this House, he would be met by one 
universal shout of execration, and, as a 
public man, would be ruined for ever. I 
wish to ask the House this question— 
whether it has deliberately made up its 
mind that that was a proposition which 
ought to be imposed upon Russia? If 
they have ascertained which is the best— 
and I rather think the general opinion is 
that the proposition of the Government is 
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the worst ; bft, assuming that it is not so, 
and that there may be some little differ- 
ence—I want to know what that difference 
is, and if there is any difference which can 
be measured even by the finest diplomatic 
and statesmanlike instrument ever invent- 
ed, I ask, is that difference worth to this 
country the incalculable calamities which 
a prolonged war must bring upon us? I 
am of opinion that, with the territorial 
guarantee and the abolition of the Christian 
protectorate, either the terms proposed by 
the noble Lord or by Prince Gortchakoff 
would have been as secure for Turkey as 
it is possible under existing circumstances 
for Turkey to be by any treaty between the 
great Powers of Europe. And recollect 
that we have been thrown a little off the 
original proposition, for when that proposi- 
tion was first agreed to in the Cabinet of 
Lord Aberdeen I am satisfied in my own 
mind that it meant something very like 
that which the Russians themselves have 
proposed. If we take this first protocol of 
the conference, and look to the speech 
made by Count Buol and to the proposition 
he made, you will find the third article 
runs in this language—‘‘ The treaty of 
July 13, 1841, shall be revised with the 
double object,”’ and so on. But what is 
the meaning of revising the treaty of 
1841? That treaty has only one object, 
which is to guarantee to the Turk the 
right he has claimed since his possession 
of Constantinople—namely, that the Straits 
should be closed under the guarantee of the 
Powers, except in case of war. Therefore, 
when the Aberdeen Government, of which 
the noble Lords were Members, originally 
agreed upon these terms, their object was 
that the Black Sea should be thrown open, 
or, at least, that the closing of the Straits 
should be relaxed; and I presume that it 
was not until after it was known that, 
while Russia had no objection to the open- 
ing of the Straits, Turkey was very much 
opposed to it that it was found necessary 
to change the terms and bring them for- 
ward in another form. But, surely, if this 
be so, the House and the Government 
should be chary indeed of carrying on a 
prolonged war with Russia, Russia having 
been willing to accept a proposition made 
originally by us, and which I believe to be 
the best for Turkey and for the interests 
of Europe. If, I say, this be so, was the 
Government justified in breaking off these 
negotiations, because that really is the 
issue which this House is called upon to 
try? Can they obtain better terms? If 
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the terms are sufficient for Turkey they 
ought not to ask for better ones. I do not 
say they may not get better terms. I 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), that 
England and France, if they choose to 
sacrifice 500,000 men, and to throw away 
200,000,0002. or 300,000,0002. of treasure, 
may dismember the Russian Empire. But 
I doubt whether this would give better 
terms for Turkey—I am sure it would not 
give better terms for England and France. 
Now, what has it cost to obtain all this ? 
And here I must be permitted to say one 
word with regard to the course taken by 
those right hon. Gentlemen who have re- 
cently taken their seats on this bench, and 
whose conduct on this question has been 
the cause of great debate, and of language 
which I think the state of the case has 
not wholly justified. I presume it will be 
admitted that these right hon. Gentlemen 
at least know the object of the war as well 
as any other men in this House. I pre- 
sume, too, that, entertaining as they doa 


-very serious idea of the results of a pro- 


longed war, they are at liberty to come to 
the conclusion that certain terms, to which 
they themselves were parties, are suffi- 
cient; and if this be the conviction at 
which they have arrived, surely no Member 
of this House will say that, because they 
were Members of a Cabinet some time ago 
which went into this war, therefore they 
should be forbidden to endeavour to avert 
the incalculable calamities which threaten 
their country, and should be expected to 
maintain a show of consistency, for which 
they must sacrifice everything that an 
honest man would hold dear. Have these 
men gained anything in popularity with 
the country, or even with the Members of 
this House, by the course they have taken? 
I am almost ashamed to say anything in 
the defence of those who are so capable of 
explaining and defending their own conduct 
in this matter; but I may be pardoned if 
I rejoice that men ranking high as states- 
men, powerful by their oratory, distin- 
guished by their long services, have sepa- 
rated themselves from that rash, that inex- 
cusable recklessness which, I say, marks 
the present Government, and are anxious 
to deliver their country from the dangers 
which surround it. Why, my hon. Friends 
below me—and I am quite sure not one of 
them will suppose that I speak from the 
mere wish to oppose them in any way; 
they are personal friends of mine, and it 
pains me now to differ from them—but 
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hon. Members seem to think, when they 
are looking a long way off for the objects 
to be gained by war, that a man who looks 
at home is not a friend to his country. Is 
war the only thing a nation enters upon in 
which the cost is never to be reckoned ? 
Is it nothing that in twelve months you 
have sacrificed 20,000 or 30,000 men who 
& year ago were your own fellow-citizens, 
living in your midst, and interested, as you 
are, in all the social and political occur- 
rences of the day? Is it nothing that, in 
addition to those lives, a sum of—I am 
almost afraid to say how much, but 
30,000,000. or 40,000,000/. will not 
be beyond the mark—has already been 
expended? And let the House bear in 
mind this solemn fact—that the four na- 
tions engaged in this war have already 
lost as many men as if you were to go 
from Chelsea to Blackwall and from High- 
gate and Hampstead to Norwood and take 
every man of a fighting age and put him 
to death—that if you did this you would 
not sacrifice a larger number of lives than 
have already been sacrificed in these twelve 
months of war. Your own troops, as you 
know, have suffered, during a Crimean 
winter, tortures and horrors which the 
great Florentine hardly imagined when he 
Hon. Members 
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wrote his immortal epic. 
are ready, | know, to say, ‘‘ Whose fault 


is that?’’ But if our loss has been less 
than that of the French, less than that of 
the Turks, and less than that of the Rus- 
sians, it is fair to assume that, whatever 
mistakes may have been committed by the 
Government, the loss in the aggregate 
would, even under other circumstances, 
have fallen very little short of that which 
I have attempted to describe. Are these 
things to be accounted nothing? We 
have had for twelve years past a gradual 
reduction of taxation, and there has been 
an immense improvement in the physical, 
intellectual, and moral condition of the 
people of this country; while for the last 
two years we have commenced a career of 
reimposing taxes, have had to apply for a 
loan, and, no doubt, if this war goes on, 
extensive loans are still in prospect. Hon. 
Members may think this is nothing. They 
say it is a ‘“‘low’’ view of the case. 
Why, these things are the foundation of 
your national greatness, and of your na- 
tional duration; and you may be follow- 
ing visionary phantoms in all parts of 
the world while your own country is 
becoming rotten within, and calamities 
may be in store for the monarchy and 
Mr. Bright 
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the nation of which now, it appears, you 
take no heed. Every man connected 
with trade knows how much trade has 
suffered, how muci: profits in every branch 
of trade—except in contracts arising out 
of the war—have diminished, how industry 
is becoming more precarious and the re- 
ward for industry less, how the price of 
food is raised, and how much there is of a 
growing pressure of all classes, especially 
upon the poorest of the people—a pressure 
which by and by—not just now, when the 
popular frenzy is lashed into fury morning 
after morning by the newspapers—[ Mur- 
murs|—but I say by and by this discon- 
tent will grow rapidly, and you (pointing 
to the Ministerial bench) who now fancy 
you are fulfilling the behests of the na- 
tional will will find yourselves pointed to 
as the men who ought to have taught the 
nation better. I will not enter into the 
question of the harvest. That is in the hand 
of Providence, and may Providence grant 
that the harvest may be as bountiful as it 
was last year! But the House must recol- 
lect that in 1853, only two years ago, there 
was the worst harvest that had been known 
for forty years. Prices were very high in 
consequence. Last year the harvest was 
the greatest ever known, yet prices have 
been scarcely lower, and there are not 
wanting men of great information and of 
sound judgment who look with great alarm 
to what may come—I trust it may not 
come—if we should have, in addition to 
the calamities of war, calamities arising 
from a scarcity of food, which may be 
scarcely less destructive of the peace and 
comfort of the population of this country. 
I will ask the House in this state of things 
whether they are disposed to place implicit 
confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers ? On 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
there is not, | believe, much confidence in 
the Government, and on this side I suspect 
there are many men who are wishful that 
at this critical moment the affairs of the 
country should be under the guidance of 
men of greater solidity and of better judg- 
ment. I will point out now one or two causes 
which I think show that I am justified in 
placing no confidence whatever in Her 
Majesty’s Government. Take for example 
what they have been doing with Austria. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment has stated to us that it was of Euro- 
pean importance that Hungary should be 
connected with Austria. The noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London said 
the other night it was of essential im- 
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portanee that Austria should be preserved 
as she is—-a great conservative Power in 
the midst of Europe. Well, but at the 
same time this Government has been urging 
Austria, month after month, to enter into 
the same ruinous course which they them- 
selves are disposed to pursue. They know 
perfectly well that if Austria were to join 
either with Russia on the one hand, or with 
the Western Powers on the other, in all 
human probability this great empire would 
no longer remain that ‘‘ great conservative 
Power in the midst of Europe,” but would 
be stripped on the one side of her Italian 
provinces, and of Hungary on the other ; 
or, if not stripped of these two portions 
of the empire, would be plunged into an 
interminable anarchy which would prove 
destructive of her power. What can be 
more inconsistent than for Ministers to tell 
us that they wish Austria to be preserved, 
and, at the same time, to urge her upon a 
course which they know perfectly well 
must end in her disruption, and in the 
destruction of that whieh they think es- 
sential to the balance of power in Europe? 
We are told, with regard to our other al- 
liance, that it is a very delicate topic. It 
is a very delicate and a very important 
topic, but there is another topic still more 
delicate and important—namely, the future 
of this country with regard to that alli- 
ance. I think we have before now spent 
1,000,000,000/. sterling, more or less, for 
the sake of a French dynasty. At this 
moinent there are French armies in Rome, 
in Athens, in Gallipoli, in Constantinople, 
and in the Crimea, and the end of all this, 
I fear, is not yet. It has been repeatedly 
stated in this House that the people of 
France are not themselves enthusiastic in 
favour of this war. I would fain hope, 
whatever else may happen, that between 
the people of England and of France an 
improved and friendly feeling has grown 
up, but, as far as tlhe war is concerned, 
your alliance depends on one life. The 
present dynasty may be a permanent, but 
it may be an ephemeral one, and | cannot 
but think that when men are looking for- 
ward to prolonged warfare they should at 
least take into consideration the ground 
on which they are standing. Lord Claren- 
don has told us, with regard to Russia, 
that Europe was standing on a mine, and 
did not know it. I do not know that he is 
much more acute than other people, but I 
ean fancy that Lord Clarendon by the 
blunders of his negotiations and the alli- 
ances he has endeavoured to form has 
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placed this country on a mine far more 
dangerous and destructive than that upon 
which he thinks Europe was placed by the 
colossal power of Russia. There is an- 
other point I have to touch upon. To me 
it was really frightful to hear the noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord John 
Russell) tell the House that we are not 
fighting for ourselves, but for Germany. I 
recollect one passage among many in the 
noble Lord’s speeches upon this point ; 
and, in looking over what has been said by 
Ministers, one really wonders that they 
should have allowed anything of the kind 
to appear in Hansard. On the 17th of 
February last year the noble Lord said— 

“They (England and France) feel that the 
cause is one, in the first place, of the independ- 
ence of Turkey * * * It is to maintain the 
independence, not only of Turkey, but of Ger- 
many and of all European nations,” —[3 Hansard, 
exxx. 906.] 


[‘* Hear, hear!’’] Anhon. Member cheers. 
What a notion a man must have of the 
duties of the 27,000,000 of people living in 
these islands if he thinks they ought to come 
forward as the defenders of the 60,000.000 
of people in Germany, that the blood of Eng- 
land is not the property of the people of 
England, and that the sacred treasure of 
the bravery, resolution, and unfaltering 
courage of the people of England is to be 
squandered in a contest in which the noble 
Lord says we have no interest, for the 
preservation of the independence of Ger- 
many, and of the integrity, civilisation, 
and something else, of all Europe. The 
noble Lord takes a much better view, as I 
presume many of us do, of things past 
than of things present. The noble Lord 
knows that we once did go to war for all 
Europe, vut then we went to war with 
nearly all Europe, whereas now we are 
goin s to war with France only, except the 
little State of Sardinia, which we have 
cajoled or coerced into a course which I 
believe every friend to the freedom of Italy 
and to Sardinia will live to regret. All 
the rest of Europe — Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria, Prussia, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden—take no 
part in the war, and yet our Ministers 
have—what I should eall, if I were not in 
this House, the effrontery and audacity 
to get up and tell us that they are fighting 
the battle of all Europe, and that all Eu- - 
rope is leagued with us against the co- 
lossal power of Russia. Europe, in the 
last war, did, for the most part, unite with 
us. We went to Spain because we were 
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called to go by the patriot Spaniards, but 
I think the Duke of Wellington has stated, 
in his despatches, that if he had known 
how little assistance would be received 
from them he would not have recom- 
mended even that expedition. But now, 
not only has all Europe not united with 
you, but other countries will not even 
allow their men to fight with you. You 
pay the Turks to fight their own battles, 
you enlist men in Germany to fight the 
battles of Germany, and the persons en- 
gaged in Switzerland and Hamburg in 
enlisting men for you are looked upon with 
suspicion by the authorities, and I am not 
sure that some of them have not even been 
taken into custody. Why, then, should 
you pretend that all Europe is leagued 
against Russia, and that you have au- 
thority to fight the battles of all Europe 
against Russia, when the greater part of 
Europe is standing by apathetically won- 
dering at the folly you are committing ? I 
would appeal to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the Colonies—I beg his pardon, the 
Member for London—but he has been in 
so many different positions lately that it is 
extremely difficult to identify him. I would 
appeal to the noble Lord, because, how- 
ever much I differ from him, 1 have never 
yet come to the conclusion that he has not 
at heart the interest of his country, that 
he is not capable of appreciating a fair 
argument when it is laid before him, and 
that he has not some sense of the respon- 
sibility as to the political course he takes, 
and I would ask him if there be no other 
world of kingdoms and of nations but that 
old world of Europe with which the noble 
Lord is so disposed to entangle this coun- 
try? I wish the noble Lord could blot 
out from his recollection, for a little time, 
William III., and all the particulars of 
what has been called by the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) ‘‘the Dutch conquest,” which is 
supposed to have enthroned the Whig aris- 
tocracy in this country. I would ask the 
noble Lord to do this for to-night—for 
an hour—for five minutes. There ‘is a 
country called the United States of Ame- 
rica. Only on Tuesday night the very re- 
markable circumstance occurred—and I 
think the House will be of opinion that it 
is one worth notice—of two of the dis- 
tinguished men being present listening to 
the debates in this House who have oc- 
eupied the position of President of the 
United States, a position, I venture to 
say, not lower in honour and dignity than 
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that of any crowned monarch on the sur- 
face of the globe. The United States is 
precisely the country which is running 
with us the race of power and of great- 
ness. Its population will, I believe, at 
the next census exceed the population of 
the United Kingdom; in its manufactures 
and general industry it is by far the most 
formidable rival that the great manufac- 
turers of this country now have to contend 
with ; it has, I suppose, ten steamers for 
one steamer of this country; its magnifi- 
cent steamships have crossed the Atlantic 
in a shorter time than the steamships of 
this country ; the finest vessels which are 
at this moment performing the voyage be- 
tween England and the Australian colo- 
nies have been built in the United States; 
therefore, in shipbuilding industry the 
United States not only compete with, but 
in some respects even excel, this country. 
Look at our present position and that of 
the United States. May I entreat the 
attention of the House, for I am not de- 
claiming, I am not making a party at- 
tack, I am treating of that which, in my 
mind, is of vital importance to every fa- 
mily in the kingdom. This year the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told you that he 
must have a sum of 86,000,000/. in order 
to carry on the various departments of 
your Government, and to defray your vast 
military expenditure. The United States 
has at this moment in her Treasury enough, 
I think, to pay off all her debt. Deduct 
the whole amount of the expenses of the 
Government of the United States, not only 
of the general Government, but also of 
the thirty independent sovereign States, 
from the 86,000,000/. we are spending, 
and you will find that about 75,0U0,000/. 
will be left, which is, therefore, the sum of 
taxation that we are paying this year more 
than the people of the United States. Some 
hon. Gentlemen know what it is to runa 
horse that has been weighted. I heard, 
the other day, of a horse that won every 
race in which it started up to a certain pe- 
riod when it was for the first time weight- 
ed. It then lost the race, and it is re- 
ported in the annals of the turf that it 
never won a race afterwards. If that be 
the case with regard to a horse, it is much 
more true with regard to a nation. When 
a nation has gone a step backwards it is 
difficult to restore it to its position ; if an- 
other nation has passed it in the race, it 
is almost impossible for it to regain the 
ground it has lost. I now speak particu- 
larly to hon. Members opposite, for there 
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are, perhaps, more Gentlemen upon that 
than upon this side of the House in the 
happy position of owners of vast, produc- 
ductive, beautiful, and, I hope, unincum- 
bered estates in the various parts of the 
kingdom. We are now about ten days’ 
journey from the United States, and within 
ten years we shall probably communicate 
with that country by telegraph as quickly 
as we now do with the Crimea. I hope it 
will be for a much better object. The 
people of the United States are our peo- 
ple, and there are few families in England 
which have not friends and relatives con- 
nected with or settled in that country. 
The inducements of men to remain at home 
and their attachment to the place of their 
birth are necessarily to some extent weak- 
ened by the facility with which they can 
now travel almost round the world in a 
few weeks. Do you believe that when 
the capital of the greatest banking-house 
in Lombard Street can be transferred to 
the United States on a small piece of 
aper in one post, that the imposition of 
75,000,0001. of taxation over and above 
the taxation of an equal population in the 
United States will not have the effect of 
transferring capital from this country to 
the United States, and, if capital, then 


trade, population, and all that forms the 
bone and sinew of this great empire? I 
ask hon. Members to remember what fell 
on a previous evening from the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 


of Works. The right hon. Gentleman 
talked of the war lasting, perhaps, six 
years with our resources undiminished. 
Now, nothing is easier than for a Cornish 
Baronet, possessing I am afraid to say 
how many thousands a year, a Member of 
a Cabinet, or for all those who are sur- 
rounded with every comfort, to look with 
the utmost complacency upon the calami- 
ties which may befall others not so fortu- 
nately situated as themselves. Six years 
of this war, and our resources undiminish- 
ed! Why, Sir, six years of this war, at 
an annual expenditure of 75,000,0001., 
give 450,000,000/. to the side of the 
United States as against the condition of 
the people of this country. Am I, then, 
talking of trifles? Am I talking to sane 
men, that it is necessary to bring forward 
facts like these? I am amazed, when the 
newspaper press, when public speakers, 
when Gentlemen on both sides of this 
House are so ready upon questions relating 
to Turkey, to Servia, or to Schamyl, that 
I cannot get the House of Commons to 
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consider a question so great as the expen- 
diture of 450,000,000/., and when we have 
to consider if we shall trust that vast issue 
in the hands of the noble Lords and right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury bench. 
I have stated that I have no confidence in 
the Government, and I will now tell the 
House another reason for that want of 
confidence. My hon. Friend the Member 
for the West Riding, on a previous occa- 
sion, treated the right hon. President of 
the Board of Works very summarily, but 
I wish to call the attention of the House 
to what was said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in 1850, in the debate which then 
took place upon the foreign policy of the 
noble Lord now his chief. On that occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman told the 
House that the foreign policy of the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government 
had made us hated by every party in every 
nation in Europe; he said that the noble 
Lord had excited the disaffected to revolt, 
and, having brought upon them the ven- 
geance of the Governments under which 
they lived, had then betrayed them. I do 
not say that that is true, but I state it 
upon the authority of a Minister now in 
the Cabinet of the noble Lord; but, whe- 
ther true or not, I cannot have confidence 
in the right hon. Gentleman when sitting 
in a Cabinet to carry out the foreign policy 
of the noble Lord. I will take the case of 
another Minister, and I do not think that 
when he speaks he will call my observa- 
tions undeserved. A most distinguished 
Member of the Government—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—has been twice 
elected within a very short period, once 
before and once since his acceptance of 
office, and I must say that I do not like 
to see changes, because a man one night 
sits on one bench and another night 
on another. On the 8th of February, 
1855, the right hon. Gentleman, ad- 
dressing his constituents at Radnor, 
said :— 

“Tam not prepared to give my vote in favour 
of any change in our policy which would attempt 
to make England a first-rate military Power. It 
seems to me that it would be little short of mad- 
ness to attempt any such gigantic undertaking. 
It is our true wisdom to limit ourselves to that 
amount of military force which shall enable us to 
defend our own shores, and to protect our great de- 
pendencies abroad. If we can completely defend 
our own coasts, it appears to me that the objects 
of our national policy have been fulfilled.” : 


And, then, as if he had in view the lan- 
guage of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government and that of his colleague 
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the Member for London, he proceeded to 
say— 

“T wish to see a cessation of that inordinate 
and senseless desire which has been sometimes 
expressed of late, almost usurping the functions of 
Providence, that we should go to almost all parts 
of the world to redress wrong and to see that right 
is done.” 


I say that the right hon. Gentleman no 
doubt had the language of his colleagues 
in view, and when he speaks he will no 
doubt admit that such was the case. For 
what did the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies say when he addressed the 
baillies and the enthusiastic citizens of 
Greenock? He said,— 


** Tt is likewise to be considered, and I trust | 
we shall none of us forget it, that this country | 
holds an important position among the nations 
of the world—that not once, but many times, she 
has stood forward to resist oppression, to main- 
tain the independence of weaker nations, to pre- 
serve to the general family of nations that free- | 
dom, that power of governing themselves, of | 
which others have sought to deprive them. I | 
trust that character will not be forgotten, will | 
not be abandoned by a people which is now | 
stronger in means, which is more populous and | 
more wealthy than it ever has been at any former 
period. This, then, you will agree with me, is 
not the period to abandon any of those duties 
towards the world, towards the whole of mankind, 
which Great Britain has hitherto performed.” 





Now let us see what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, after having accepted the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 
The right hon. Gentleman made a speech, 
and it was just after the death of the late | 
Emperor of Russia, and, in referring to | 


the new Emperor, he said, — | 





*«Tf, however, it should please this mighty Po- | 
tentate to continue in the course of aggression | 
upon which his father had entered, and if our | 
reasonable hopes of a more pacifie policy should | 


be disappointed, then let him know that in Eng- | 


land he will find a country prepared to maintain | 
Ripe vane | Lord Aberdeen he went to Greenock, I 


| think to Bedford, and certainly to Bristol 


its own rights and the rights of other nations.” 


Observe, ‘‘ the rights of other nations, 
and he goes on,— 


“ A country which, although its army has been | 


placed in a perilous position, and has had to un- 
dergo the rigours of a Russian winter, has its 
resources unimpaired, has its revenue flourishing, 
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when I find that a Gentleman says one 
thing one day, and a month later, when he 
comes into office, the exact opposite, I do 
not think that I can be expected to have 
that confidence in him as to be willing to 
entrust him with the vast issues depending 
on the war. | will now refer to a culleague 
of the right hon. Gentleman—one who has 
also distinguished himself —I mean the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. That right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) has said 
nothing upon the subjeet of the war, and I 
have felt that he must entertain great 
doubts as to its policy ; but, not very long 
ago, he also addressed his constituents, 
and indulged in very hostile and insulting 
language towards ‘our great and mag- 
nanimous ally ;’’ but he, too, has changed 


| his mind ; and not long ago he went down 


by express train to Folkstone or Dover—I 
forget which—to meet in the most friendly 
and, probably, in the most humble man- 
ner, the very potentate whom he had for- 
merly abused. If I have disposed of these 
Gentlemen and shown why I can have no 
confidence in them, are there’ any better 
reasons why I should have confidence in 
those two noble Lords who were the active 
and restless spirits in the Cabinet which 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
overthrew ? I regard those noble Lords as 
responsible for the policy of this war. I 
am bound to suppose that they acted in 
accordance with their conscientious con- 
victions ; but, still, the fact of their having 
embarked in that policy is no reason why 
I should have confidence in them. But, 
are those two noble Lords men in whom 
the House and country ought to place im- 
plicit confidence 2 What of late could be 
more remarkable than the caprices of the 
noble Lord the Member for London? When 
that noble Lord was in the Government of 


—and, in fact, he took every opportunity 
which offered itself of bringing himself be- 
fore the public; and, with his power of 


| speech, his long experience, and eminent 


character, did his utmost to stimulate the 











has its trade substantially undiminished, has its | feelings of the people to a policy whieh I 
spirit unbroken, and will be prepared, in case of | believe to be a destructive policy, and which 
necessity, to vindicate its own honour, and to|] think the majority of this House in calm 
Sap Ci Spies aan Martins of Daarge. moments does not believe to have been the 
I wish the House to observe what a com- | wisest which could have been pursued. It 
plete change there is in the langnage of | certainly appears to me to be unjustifiable 
the right hon. Gentleman upon these two that, while Lord Aberdeen was honestly 
oceasions, Either of the two opinions | endeavouring to bring the negotiations 
which he expressed may be right, but both | to a peaceful conclusion, the noble Lord 
of them cannot be so, and I confess that | was taking a course which rerdered states- 
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manship valueless in condueting the foreign 
policy of the nation. The noble Lord, 
however, at last brought his eonduct to a 
climax. The hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) came forward 
as a little David with sling and stone, 
weapons which he did not even use, but 
at the sight of which the Whig Goliah 
went howling and vanquished to the back 
benches. I am afraid, Sir, to trust myself 
to speak of the conduct of the noble Lord 
on that occasion. I presume that we shall 
have to wait for the advent of that Somer- 
setshire historian, whose coming the noble 
Lord expects, before we know whether his 
conduct on that occasion was, what some 
persons still call it, treachery to his chief, 
or whether it arose from that deseription 
of moral cowardice which in every man is 
the death of all true statesmanship. But 
in the year 1852 the noble Lord the 
Member for London gave me a strong 
reason why I should feel no confidence 
in his present chief. The House will 
remember that he then ejected the 
present Prime Minister under whom he 
serves from the Cabinet of which he him- 
self was then the head, and in the ex- 
planation which he made to the House, he 
told us that men like Lord Grey and Lord 
Melbourne, men of age, of authority, and 
experience, had been able in some degree 
to control his noble Friend, but, that he 
being younger than the noble Lord, and 
having been a less long time on the politi- 
cal stage, had found it difficult to eontrol 
him. The deseription which the noble Lord 
might give of his colleague is a little like 
that which we occasionally see given of a 
runaway horse—that he got the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and there was no holding 
him. he noble Lord the Member for 
London was the captain of the State ves- 
sel, and the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton was the mate. But how is it 
now? The noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London has accepted the posi- 
tion of mate in the most perilous times, in 
the most tempestuous weather, and with no 
chart he goes to sea on a most dangerous 
and interminable voyage, and with the very 
reckless captain whom he would not trust 
as mate. Sir, the noble Lord the Member 
for London has made a defence of his con- 
duct at the Conferences at Vienna. I am 
willing to give him eredit that he did then 
honestly intend peace; but I do think that 
when he goes again, and on such a journey, 
he will do well to leave some of his historic 
knowledge behind him. They were indeed 
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historic fancies. There is nothing to me 
so out of place as the comparison which 
the noble Lord made between the limita- 
tion of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea 
and the destruction of Dunkirk, or between 
the condition of the Black Sea and that of 
the lakes of North America. The noble 
Lord can never have heard of the falls of 
Niagara. If there were falls like them be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Mediterranean 
the cases would be somewhat similar, for 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea would 
not then be exposed to the assaults of 
the vast navies of England or France. 
Why, when I allude to this subject, I 
am reminded of that Welshman whom 
Shakspeare immortalised, who found some 
analogy between a river in Macedon and 
a river in Monmouth. He knew the name 
of the river in Monmouth, and he did not 
know the name of the river in Macedon, 
but he insisted upon the analogy between 
them because there were salmon in both. 
Well, Sir, I now come to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, I do not 
complain that he is at the head of the Go- 
vernment. The noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London had thrown every- 
thing into such inimitable and unlooked-for 
confusion that any one next door to him 
must necessarily oceupy the place. But 
I cannot have confidence in the noble Vis- 
count, because I eannot but recollect that 
in 1850 he reeeived the condemnation of 
his foreign policy in the other House of 
Parliament; and in a speech which I shall 
never forget, the last, and one of the best 
ever delivered by the greatest statesman of 
the time, he received a similar condemna- 
tion, and the noble Viscount only eseaped 
condemnation by a direet vote of this House 
by the energetic defence of the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, and 
by the stress laid upon many Members on 
this side of the House. But only six weeks 
after this the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
presented to the noble Viscount a letter 
from his Sovereign, which I cannot but 
think must have cost him mueb pain, and 
to which I will not refer further, except to 
say that I do not know how it is possible, 
if the contents of that letter were true, 
that either the noble Lord or the House 
can be called upon to place implicit con- 
fidence in the noble Lord the leader of the 
Government. I have observed the noble 
Viscount’s conduct ever since I had the 
honour of a seat in this House, and the 
noble Viscount will excuse me if I state 
the reason why I have often opposed him. 
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The reason is, that the noble Viscount 
treats all these questions, and the House 
itself, with such a want of seriousness that 
it has appeared to me that he has no se- 
rious, or sufficiently serious, conviction of 
the important business that so constantly 
comes before this House. I judge the no- 
ble Viscount as a man who has experience, 
but who with experience has not gained 
wisdom—as a man who has age, but who, 
with age, has not the gravity of age, and 
who, now occupying the highest seat of 
power, has—and I say it with pain—not 
appeared affected with a due sense of the 
responsibility that belongs to that elevated 
position. We are now in the hands of 
these two noble Lords, They are the 
authors of the war. It lies between them 
that peace was not made at Vienna upon 
some proper terms. And whatever dis- 
asters may be in store for this country 
or for Europe they will lie at the doors 
of these noble Lords. Their influence 
in the Cabinet must be supreme; their 
influence in this House is necessarily 
great; and their influence with the coun- 
try is greater than that of any two 
statesmen now upon the stage of politi- 
eal life in England. They have carried 
on the war. They have, however, not 


yet crippled Russia, although it is gene- 
rally admitted that they have destroyed 


Turkey. They have not yet saved Eu- 
rope in its independence and civilisa- 
tion, they have only succeeded in con- 
vulsing it. They have not added to the 
honour and renown of England, but they 
have placed the honour and renown of this 
country in peril. The country has been, 
I am afraid, the sport of their ancient 
rivalry, and I should be very sorry if it 
should be the victim of the policy which 
they have so long advocated. There is 
only one other point upon which I will 
trouble the House, if it will give me its 
attention. These Ministers—the right hon. 
Member for Southwark, the Commissioner 
of the Board of Works, especially, and evi- 
dently the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
I am afraid many other Members of this 
House, seem to think little of taxes. Some 
Members of this House seem to have no 
patience with me if I speak of the cost of 
the war; but I am obliged to ask its at- 
tention to this point. I recollect reading 
in the life of Necker, that an aristocratic 
lady came to him when he was Finance 
Minister of Louis XVI., and asked him to 
give her 1,000 crowns from the public 
treasury—not an unusual demand in those 
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days. Necker refused to give the money. 
The lady started with astonishment—she 
had an eye to the vast funds of the State, 
and she asked, ‘* What can 1,000 crowns 
be to the King ?”’ Necker’s answer was, 
‘“*Madam! 1,000 crowns are the taxes of 
a whole village!’’ I ask hon. Gentlemen 
what are the taxes of a whole village, and 
what they mean? They mean bareness 
of furniture, of clothing, and of the table 
in many a cottage in Lancashire, in Suf- 
folk, and in Dorsetshire. They mean an 
absence of medical attendance for a sick 
wife, an absence of the school pence of 
three or four little children—hopeless toil 
to the father of a family, penury through 
his life, a cheerless old age, and, if I may 
quote the language of a poet of humble 
life, at last—*‘ the little bell tolled hastily 
for the pauper’s funeral.’’ That is what 
taxes mean. The hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire spoke the other night in a manner 
rather flippant and hardly respectful of 
some of us on this question. But the labour- 
ers of Dorsetshire, as well as the weavers 
and spinners of Lancashire, are toiling 
and must toil harder, longer, and with 
smaller remuneration for every single 1001. 
that you extract in taxes from the people 
more than is necessary for the just require- 
ments of the Exchequer of the country. 
I hope I may be permitted to treat the 
question on this ground, and I ask the 
House to recollect that when you strike 
down the children in the cottage you at- 
tack also the children in the palace. If 
you darken the lives and destroy the hopes 
of the humble dwellers of the country, you 
also darken the prospects of those children 
the offspring of your Queen, in whom are 
bound up so much of the interests and so 
much of the hopes of the people of this 
country. If I defend, therefore, the in- 
terests of the people on this point, I do 
not the less defend the permanence of the 
dignity of the Crown. We on this bench 
are not willing to place ourselves alongside 
of noble Lords who are for carrying on 
this war with no definite object and for an 
indefinite period, and are ready to take 
our chance of the verdict of posterity whe- 
ther they or we more deserve the character 
of statesmen in the course we have taken 
on this question. The House must know 
that the people are misled and bewildered, 
and that if every man in this House, who 
doubts the policy that is being pursued, 
would boldly say so in this House and out 
of it, it would not be in the power of the 
press to mislead the people as it has done 
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for the last twelve months. If they are 
thus misled and bewildered, is it not the 
duty of this House to speak with the voice 
of authority in this hour of peril? We 
are the depositories of the power and the 
guardians of the interests of a great na- 
tion and of an ancient monarchy. Why 
should we not fully measure our responsi- 
bility? Why should we not disregard the 
small-minded ambition that struggles for 
place? and why should we not, by a faith- 
ful, just, and earnest policy, as I believe 
we may, restore tranquillity to Europe and 
prospérity to the country so dear to us ? 

Mr. F. SCOTT moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. BARROW said, he wished to ob- 
serve, if the debate were not adjourned, 
that he should go into the same lobby with 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), not because he agreed with him 
in all his opinions, but because he would 
not fetter future negotiators. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he felt 
that it would be difficult to resist the wish 
of the House for an adjournment of the 
debate if such a wish existed; but he 
really hoped, after the length to which the 
discussion had extended, that the House 
would seriously determine to come to a 
division to-morrow, 

Debate further adjourned till To-mor- 
row. 


STAMP DUTIES REPEAL ON MATRICU- 
LATION AND DEGREES (OXFORD) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he wished to 
know whether the measure would be ex- 
tended to Trinity College, Dublin ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was proposed to abo- 
lish the stamp duty in the University of 
Oxford, in pursuance of a contract which 
accepted that boon as an equivalent for 
the payment of certain fees to professors, 
formerly paid out of the public funds. 
This was not applicable to Dublin. 

Lorp NAAS said, that the argument 
could not apply with any justice to the 
University of Dublin, which, never having 
received anything from the public funds, 
had nothing to give up. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he had expressed no 
Opinion as to the propriety of abolishing 
the fees in all cases. He had simply stated 
a fact, from which he inferred the argu- 
ment that if the abolition of fees were 
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might complain of an inequality, inasmuch 
as she had given a quid pro quo. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he should then 
give notice that upon going into Committee 
he should raise a discussion on the subject, 
as he felt certain the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not be supported in the 
decision to which he had arrived. 

Bill read 2°, 

The House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 8, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Biuits.—1l* County Palatine 
of Lancaster Trials. 

Reported—Roman Catholic Charities ; Educa- 
tion of Poor Children. 


METROPOLITAN BURIAL-GROUNDS— 
THE BURIAL ACTS. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON, who had a 
notice on the paper to move, That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty— 

“To inform Her Majesty that it appears, by 
Petitions presented to this House, that the Want 
of adequate Provisions for the decent Interment 
of the Dead in some parts of the Metropolis is 
now producing very injurious Effects on the Wel- 
fare of its Inhabitants, and much Suffering, which 
falls especially on the poorer Classes : 

“To express to Her Majesty the Opinion of 
this House that this Evil has been aggravated by 
Orders in Council which Her Majesty has been 
advised to make, under the Authority of an Act 
of Parliament passed in the Sixteenth Year of 
Her Majesty’s Reign (1852), whereby certain 
Burial Grounds have been prematurely closed 
before other Places of Sepulture had been pro- 
vided in lieu of them. 

« And humbly to pray that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct Her Servants to adopt 
such Measures as may be necessary for applying 
an immediate Remedy to an Evil, which this 
House considers to be most serious and urgent :” 


said, he rose for the purpose of once 
more directing the attention of their Lord- 
ships to a subject of great importance to 
the best interests of the country, as in- 
volving the interests of morality and re- 
ligion. Their Lordships would recollect 
that on a former occasion he drew a pic- 
ture of the present state of things in the 
metropolis, occasioned by the Metropolitan 
Burial Act; and the noble Earl who was 
then at the head of the Government (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) admitted that the sub- 
ject was one of great importance; that 
the picture he had drawn of the actual 
state of things was most painful and dis- 
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diate attention of the Government, with the 
view of seeing whether something could not 
be done by way of removing the evils which 
existed. Another noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
had advised him on the same occasion to 
press for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject; but he 
forbore from doing so, because he placed 
implicit confidence in the assurance of the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
that some measure would be devised for 
the purpose, if not of entirely removing, 
at least of mitigating the evils which he 
had deseribed. In that hope he had been 
disappointed. He had made repeated ap- 
plications to the noble Earl and his col- 
leagues, and had renewed those applica- 
tions to the present Ministers, but no- 
thing had been done. The evils which 
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he complained of still existed—they were | 
becoming every year more numerous and | 
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districts. With reference to the continued 
existence of the evils which he had de- 
scribed to their Lordships, he did not think 
that he could state his own opinions as to 
the facts of the ease more clearly and em- 
phatically than it had been stated to him 
by a gentleman who had devoted & great 
part of his life to the consideration of 
sanitary questions, and who expressed his 
belief that the Metropolitan Burial Act had 
augmented, instead of diminished, the ex- 
penses of interment to the poor, and had 
produced many sanitary as well as moral 
evils—had diminished the solemnity of se- 
pulture, and occasioned scenes of the most 
distressing character. He wished their 
Lordships to understand that the remarks 
with which he would trouble them regard- 
ing the present state of interments within 
the metropolis would relate chiefly to the 
eastern districts of London. Many of the 











more aggravated—and he really thought it | western parishes, which were principally 
was the bounden duty of the Government | inhabited by the more wealthy <lasses, had 
of a Christian country to take some mea-/done their duty in providing suitable and 
sures for remedying a state of things | convenient places of sepulture in lieu of 
which he could not describe otherwise than | those which had been closed; while the 
as disgraceful and indecent. The Motion | various cemetery companies recently esta- 
of which he had given notice was for | blished, of the decency of whose proceed- 
an Address to Her Majesty. On full con- | ings he had no cause to complain, had no 
sideration, he thought it would be inex-| question, to some extent, lessened and 
pedient to persevere in proposing that Re- | mitigated the evil; but in the eastern dis- 
solution. If he did, he feared he should | tricts no adequate provision had been made 
have no hope of carrying it, and he did | for the interment of the dead. Before the 
not wish to do anything which should have | passing of the Metropolitan Burial Act, in 
the appearance of casting censure on the | the eastern districts of London, containing 





Government. What he wanted was, to 
call attention to the actual state of the 
ease, and, if possible, to elicit from their 
Lordships some opinion which, if it did not 
constrain the Government to move in the 
matter, would at least stimulate them to 
consider whether something could not be 
done to alleviate and mitigate the serious 
evils to which he referred. He was the 
more disposed not to press his Motion 
for an Address to Her Majeaty because he 
believed that the Government were willing 
to take the subject into consideration, and 
were not altogether unprepared to inquire 
whether some remedial measure might not 


be devised. He would, therefore, respect- 


fully entreat their Lordships to accede to 
the Motion of which notice had been given 
by a noble Earl (the Earl of Waldegrave) 
for the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee. The evidence taken before that Com- 
mittee would show the absolute necessity 
of something being done, and would guide 
the Government in the choice of a mode of 
providing for the wants of the metropolitan 
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a population of 500,000 souls, and farnish- 
| ing at least 13,000 burials annually, there 
i were forty-three burial-grounds, a number 

confessedly too small to meet the wants of 
| the population. Of these forty-three burial- 
| grounds, thirty-six had been closed, while 
|not a single new one had been provided. 
One evil, of which the poor inhabitants of 
London justly complained, was, that they 
were obliged to bury their dead in uncon- 
secrated ground, without the due perform- 
ance, of religious service, and where the 
remains of their relatives were subjected 
to every kind of indignity. He was in- 
formed by a respectable undertaker that in 
Cambridge Heath burial-ground no fewer 
than sixty interments took place in one 
day. There was one burial-ground still 
open in Bethnal Green, and so great was 
the pressure in that district that no fewer 





than 3,663 interments had taken place in 
less than one acre. But, even to reach 
unconsecrated ground, the poor people had 
to travel great distances; and the conse- 





quence was, that a dead body was often 
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kept in a single room, occupied by a poor 
family, for ten days or a fortnight, or even 
three weeks, until they had scraped toge- 
ther a sufficient sum to pay the increased 
expenses of the funeral. The corpses of 
children were frequently carried to the 
places of sepulture in cabs, and it was no 
uncommon sight to see a string of such 
vehicles, filled with dead bodies, waiting 
at the gate of an unconsecrated burial- 
ground until they could be admitted. He 
need not say that on such occasions the 
solemn services of the Church were per- 
formed in a slovenly, irregular, and in- 
decent manner. He was informed that at 
some of these unconsecrated grounds there 
was no clergyman in attendance on the 
burials. Sometimes the undertaker’s man 
threw a surplice over his shoulders, and 
read a portion of that service in which the 
poorer members of the Church took a spe- 
cial interest, and from which they derived 
special consolation; and the friends of the 
persons interred conceiving that the ser- 
vice had been performed by clergymen, 
had on some occasions complained to him 
that the service had been mutilated in such 
a manner. With regard to the sanitary 
state of the case, there could be no doubt 
that many evils arose from the retention 
of dead bodies in a state of decomposition. 
The clergyman of one of the largest east- 
ern parishes stated that liquid corruption 
had been seen dropping from coffins as 
they were carried along the streets; and 
nothing could exceed the distressing state- 


ments with respect to the hardships in- | 
| would think it incumbent upon a Chris- 


flicted upon the poor by the premature 
closing of burial-grounds which had been 
made to him by both clerical and lay cor- 
respondents in the eastern districts of the 
metropolis. Even the bodies of paupers 
were interred in unconsecrated ground, al- 
though by the poor law it was enacted 
that they should be placed in consecrated 
grounds. Some time ago an application 
was made to the Secretary of State to 
allow the reopening of a burial-ground, 
which might have been done without any 
inconvenience. The application was re- 
fused on the ground that, according to the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
no person could authorise the reopening of | 
a burial-ground which had been closed by 
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London) thought the practice of interment 
in churches was so objectionable that the 
Secretary of State- was justified in pro- 
hibiting it. But the Metropolitan Burials 
Bill, while it operated with great hardship 
on the poor, inflicted another grievous in- 
jury upon the parochial clergy. By this 
Bill the parochial clergy were deprived of 
that which was the chief source of their 
incomes—namely, burial fees. In the pa- 
rish of Whitechapel, with 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, the income of the incumbent had 
been reduced from 600I. to 300U., upon 
which he had to support himself, a wife, 
and eight children, and two curates. The 
same thing occurred in St. George’s-in- 
the-East, and other parishes, and it was 
evident that where the fees were so re- 
duced it was impossible adequately to sup- 
ply the spiritual wants of the inhabitants, 
and that the number of curates in such 
cases must be limited. Not only, however, 
was the income of the clergy diminished, 
but the fund for the repair of the churches 
had been cut off, so that the clergyman 
and his church would go to decay toge- 
ther. But both he and the clergy felt 
most deeply the evils of the system in its 
operation upon the poor. As it now work- 
ed, it broke down their religious feelings, 
destroyed their respect for the holy ordi- 
nances of religion, and led them to regard 
with indifference those rites and ceremo- 
nies which, when duly performed according 
to the ordinances of the Church. were cal- 
culated to call forth the best feelings of 
the heart. He hoped their Lordships 


tian Government to remedy the painful 
evils he had pointed out, and he called 
upon them, at least, to consent to the 
Motion of his noble Friend (Earl Walde- 
grave), who meant to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee. 

Eart WALDEGRAVE, having called 
the attention of the Government to the 
state of the law concerning the interment ° 
of the dead, to see how far these laws 
require amendment, so that they may be 
made effective, 

Moved, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to take into consideration the 
15 & 16 of Vict., c. 83, the 16 & 17 of 
Vict., ec. 134, and the 17 & 18.of Vict., 





an Order in Council. Since then, how- 
ever, the Secretary of State had autho- | 
rised the reopening of a burial-ground in | 
Shoreditch, and his conduct, therefore, | 
might fairly be called somewhat inconsist- 
ent. At the same time he (the Bishop of 


e. 87. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that every- 
thing which fell from the right rev. Pre- 
late on this subject must have great weight 
with their Lordships, not only in conse- 
quence of the interest which he must 
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naturally take in a question of this kind, 
but from the great personal interest which 
at all times he had taken in matters of a 
sanitary description ; and he trusted that, 
in the few remarks which he felt it his duty 
to make, he should show no want of con- 
sideration for a question so important, or 
say one word that would indicate insensi- 
bility to the painful and melancholy inter- 
est that attached to the subject. He 
thought that, in considering the evils ex- 
isting under the present state of the law, 
their Lordships must not forget what were 
the evils which that law was intended to 
remedy. Their Lordships could not but 
recollect how the public indignation was 
roused by the accounts which were daily 
published of the manner in which burials 
were conducted in this great metropolis 
before this measure was adopted. It 
was not his wish to harrow their Lord- 
ships’ feelings by any description of those 
pit burials in which bodies were thrown 
one after another into one common grave, 
or of the stench and noisome pestilence 


Metropolitan 


arising from churchyards reeking with the | 
pestilent products of accumulated centuries | 


of burial ; but he simply referred to this 
because he thought they should not lose 


sight of the evils that had called forth | 


legislation on this subject. The first mea- 
sure that was brought forward to cure 
these evils was one in which power was 
conferred on the Board of Health to pro- 
vide more spacious burial grounds at a dis- 
tance from the metropolis. It would be 
useless to enter into a speculative inquiry 
as to whether that body would or would 
not have been able to carry out a plan for 
that object ; it was enough to say that the 
Government of Lord J. Russell and that of 
his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Aber- 
deen) found it inexpedient to give the 
Board of Health the assistance they re- 
quired, and the result was that a Bill of a 
different character was introduced by the 
Government of his noble Friend opposite. 
The chief feature of that Bill was that it 
made it compulsory in parishes to close 
certain burying-grounds, and to provide 
others beyond the bounds of the metropo- 
lis. There had been great complaints, 
however, of the manner in which the Bill 
had been acted upon, and the premature 
manner in which it was supposed Orders 
in Council had been issued for closing pa- 
rochial burying-grounds. 
now elapsed since the passing of the Act? 
but it would be recollected that there were 
then great fears of the cholera, and a be- 
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\lief that the progress of the disease was 
aggravated by the continued existence of 
interments in the burial-grounds of the 
metropolis. He believed that under all the 
circumstances of the case there was no 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
the Act had been put into operation. 
With regard to the number of graveyards 
that had been closed, the right rev. Pre- 
late complained principally with respect to 
the defect of cemetery accommodation in 
the eastern part of London; and he must 
admit that it was deficient. Being struck 
with the enormous number of burial- 
grounds closed, he had ascertained, on fur- 
ther inquiry that many of them were or- 
dered to be shut, and, in fact, were disused 
by order of the parochial authgrities—the 
number disused in this way amounting to 
no fewer than thirty-eight. The right 
rev. Prelate had drawn a distressing pic- 
ture of the evils that had followed. No 
doubt hardships had occurred, but the evils 
he described had been chiefly confined to 
the eastern part of the metropolis ; for the 
north-western portion of the metropolis 
ample provision had now been made, and, 
indeed, it was highly creditable to some of 
the larger parishes that they had exerted 
themselves most effectually to meet the 
acknowleged evils which existed. Public 
cemeteries had been established——one on 
an enormous extent of ground at Woking 
—having a central terminus in town—and 
with capabilities, as they said, for supply- 
| ing burial-places for the whole metropolis. 
| With reference to the expense and incon- 
venience caused to the poorer inhabitants 
of the metropolis, he thought it was quite 
clear, when the Legislature resolved to 
close these burial-places, and have others 
established away from the vicinity of the 
poor, that they must necessarily be exposed 
to some inconvenience. He was not now 
speaking of paupers, but of those who de- 
pended on their own industry and were 
compelled to take the bodies of their de- 
ceased relatives to a great distance ; but, 
at the same time, he thought the sanitary 
considerations involved in the question 
overbalanced the disadvantages arising 
from expense and inconvenience. The 
right rev. Prelate spoke of the indecent 
manner in which interments were con- 
ducted under the existing state of the law, 
but he could not help thinking that if in- 
quiry were made into the cases referred to 
they would be found to be greatly exagge- 
rated. He was able to state that his right 
hon, Friend the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, though he daily re- 
ceived complaints of individual hardship 
and of injury done to property, had not 
received more than two complaints of in- 
decency as applicable to interments. The 
right rev. Prelate last year distressed their 
Lordships with an account of the dreadful 
state in which bodies had been tumbled 
pell-mell into water at Mile End. On that 
occasion a Government inspection was or- 
dered, and the right rev. Prelate himself 
afterwards came down to the House and 
admitted that the facts were not as he had 
originally stated them tothe House. The 
right rev. Prelate complained that the dead 
bodies of the poor were frequently left un- 
buried for two or three weeks in conse- 
quence of the increased expense and incon- 
venience of interment; but, in reply, he 
must remind their Lordships that by the 
existing law a permissive power was given 
to parishes to erect dead-houses for the 
reception of bodies that could not be im- 
mediately interred—a provision that was 
of great importance in a sanitary point of 
view. The right rev. Prelate had stated 
that thirty-eight burial grounds had been 
closed by the interference of the Home 
Secretary, and he said that he believed 
the return was imperfect. It was imper- 
fect certainly ; but it-was so inasmuch as 
it did not show that many of the graveyards 
to which the order of the Home Secretary 
applied had been previously closed by the 
parish authorities themselves. With re- 
gard to the re-opening of graveyards after 
being closed, there could be no doubt that 
the law was not such as to justify the 
Secretary of State in doing so; and in 
this respect he thought some amendment 
might wisely be introduced into the law. 
The question now was, how far it would 
be right to give the Secretary of State a 
compulsory power to provide for grave- 
yards which had been closed. This was 
not so easy a matter to settle as some 
might suppose. It was a difficult thing to 
make a parish which was not a corporate 
body, provide itself with a burial-ground, 
but still the evil had risen to such a point 
that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was of opinion that some mea- 
sure should be introduced on the subject. 
In that Bill he should take power to rec- 
tify the grievances complained of by his 
right rev. Friend. At the same time, if 
the House considered it more desirable 
that the subject should be investigated by 
a Select Committee, he had no objection 
to refer it. But, on the other hand, if it 
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were not so referred, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not fail to introduce a Bill 
upon the subject. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that the Act of 1852, which was passed by 
the Government of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby), and which applied to the 
metropolis alone, had been followed by an- 
other in 1853, referring to the country 
districts, and which had created greater 
difficulty than the previous one. He 
thought the reason there was no complaint 
of indecency as to the manner of carrying 
out burials under the late Act was, that 
persons who were shocked by such scenes 
as had been adverted to by the right rev. 
Prelate, would not refer their complaints 
to the Seeretary of State, who was power- 
less to remedy the evils complained of ; 
but he feared there could be no doubt that 
scenes of the kind which had been describ- 
ed had taken place too often; and he must 
say that he thought nothing was more to 
be deprecated than that there should be 
any diminution in the feelings of horror 
with which the desecration of the dead was 
regarded in this country. His noble Friend 
had passed over with too little consideration 
the fact, that there were no compulsory 
powers in these Bills, with respect to the 
provision of new burial-grounds by parishes. 
The fact was, that it would be very diffi- 
cult to do so in the first place; and in the 
next, even if the parishes were willing to 
buy, it was impossible to compel the own- 
ers of land to sell sites. That point, he 
thought, had been passed over with less 
consideration than it deserved; for the 
practical result was, that in some instances 
parishes which had been reduced to the 
absolute necessity of opening new burial- 
grounds had been compelled to pay from 
1002. to 1501. per acre for a site for their 
cemeteries. Another obstacle interposed in 
the way of the provision of new cemeteries 
was this—By the Act of 1852 it was pro- 
vided that a new chapel might be built in 
a new cemetery ; but in the Act of 1853, 
which extended to the whole country, it 
was provided that if one chapel was built 
two chapels must be built ; one for mem- 
bers of the Church and another for the 
Dissenters. The Act did not, however, 
compel any chapel whatever to be built. 
He knew the case of a parish some of the 
parts of which were actually twelve miles 
from the parish church; when that burial 
ground was closed it occurred to the burial 
board of the parish that it would be desir- 
able to have three cemeteries instead of 
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one for the accommodation of the parish. | 
They were, however, met by the objection | 
that they would in that case be obliged to | 
build six chapels. That being the case, 
it was impossible from economical con- 
siderations to carry out this plan, so desir- 
able in many respects. Another difficulty 
arose from the conscientious objections en- 
tertained by many of the right rev. Pre- 
lates to consecrate a burial-ground when 
there was not a chapel. Now, there were 
many parishes in which the Dissenters were 
so few in number that they were not in- 
clined to insist upon their right to have 
a chapel built for themselves; and he 
thought it was, therefore, very desirable 
that some relaxation of the law should 
take place in this respect, so that only one 
chapel might be built when only one was 
required to meet the wants and wishes of 
the inhabitants of the parish. He heped, 
if the matter went to a Committee, or if a 
new measure were introduced, that these 
points would not be lost sight of, but that 
some means might be adopted to meet the 
wishes of the people upon a subject which 
was now agitating every parish in England. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, after 
what had oceurred in the discussion, he 
should not think it expedient to press his 
Resolutions, and was content to let the 
matter rest where it was. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he fully understood the delicacy of feeling 
by which the right rev. Prelate was ac- 
tuated; but he could not suffer the oppor- 
tunity to pass without observing that the 
right rev. Prelate had certainly under- 
stated the grievance as it pressed upon 
the parochial clergy. He (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) complained not only on behalf 
of the clergy, but also in the interests of 
the poor. The fact was, that the present 
law limited the power of the clergy to do 
good ; and every one acquainted with the 
parochial clergy knew that they, in pro- 
portion to their means and numbers, ex- 
pended more to benefit the poor than all 
the wealthy magnates of the land put to- 
gether. There could be no doubt that by the 
operation of the Act of 1852, which sane- 
tioned the elosing of burial-grounds, the 
poor were deprived of that which they 
very much cherished—their parochial right 
to inter their dead in the burial-ground of 
their own parish. It had, at the same time, 
imposed upon them additional expense for 
interments. It compelled them to resort 
to that which some years ago the Legisla- 
ture used all its efforts to prevent, and 
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which, of all things that afflicted the poor, 
was most material, namely, the long reten- 
tion of the dead corpse within the walls of 
their dwellings; in short, the worst moral 
and sanitamy evils proceeded from the ope- 
ration of the law. We were endeavouring 
to teach the poor the knowledge and value 
of the sanitary principles which science had 
established ; but this sanitary teaching was 
rendered utterly nugatory by the system 
that now existed, and which he knew had 
produced the most exasperated feelings in 
the minds of the people. It was said that 
an attempt had been made to provide a 
remedy for the evils which formerly ex- 
isted, and a certain form of remedy had 
been introduced; but what he complained 
of was, that when this remedy turned out 
to be insufficient, no forward movement was 
made to improve it. His noble Friend 
said there was difficulty in 2xecuting a 
compulsory Act. Let him give his noble 
Friend an instance to the contrary. Before 
the Act of 1845 for the compulsory con- 
struction of lunatic asylums was intro- 
duced, the power was only permissive, and 
during fourteen years only nine county 
lunatic asylums had been erected in the 
whole of England and Wales. Within 
a very few years after the passing of 
the Act of 1845 there was scarcely a 
county without its lunatic asylum, and 
at this moment there were few counties 
or boroughs that either had not asylums 
of their own or were in connection with 
some adjacent county or borough; so 
that every pauper lunatic in the country 
might find refuge in a public asylum. So, 
by acting with the same vigour and upon 
the same principle now, their Lordships 
might rely upon it that churchyards and 
burial-grounds would be provided to any 
amount sufficient for the interment of the 
population. It was perfectly true, as the 
right rev. Prelate had observed, that the 
mode of interment in some of the yards 
was positively indecent and unnatural. The 
corpses were carried there in omnibuses 
and cabs, which were driven along the 
roads at a furious pace to save time; when 
they reached the yard they were huddled 
together as so much rubbish, with a white 
sheet thrown over them by the undertaker 
or an attendant, and the burial service, 
which from its impressive character was 
calculated to do so much good, was hurried 
over as if in mockery and jest, or curtailed 
in a manner that deprived it of all its reli- 
gious influence. He did not hesitate to 
say that the system adopted with regard 
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to the burial of the dead tended very much 
to reverse all the efforts of the clergy, the 
City missionaries, and the various agents 
of religion among the poor in the me- 
tropolis. He (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
had seen the most savage and brutal peo- 
ple, at moments when the word of kind- 
ness, of advice, or of religion, might have 
produced the most blessed effects; but if 
they were left to believe that their dead 
were to be looked on only as so much offal, 
which they were to get out of their sight 
as soon as possible, or which, on account 
of the heavy expense imposed upon them, 
they must keep festering within the walls 
of their dwellings, in his judgment an 
amount of degradation would be thereby 
produced of which their Lordships could 
form no conception. They might depend 
upon it that it was in vain to send out mis- 
sionaries for the purpose of educating the 
people, and inducing them to adopt habits 
of decency and respect for the moralities 
of life, so long as this state of things was 
permitted to continue; and he could as- 
sure their Lordships that the matter was 
well worthy of their serious consideration, 
and the cunsideration of every man who 
had the moral, social, and religious im- 
provement of the people at heart. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought a great 
deal might be done towards remedying the 
evil complained of by removing certain 
provisions which were contained in the ex- 
isting Burial Acts. It was a remarkable 
circumstance that a parish which desired 
to establish a new parochial burial-ground 
upon the same footing as the old, had no 
power to do so under those Acts; and if 
this were altered, he was sure there would 
not be wanting persons ready to assist 
with their private subscriptions, for the 
purpose of obtaining new burial-grounds. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


EDUCATION OF POOR CHILDREN BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Tue Eartor BURLINGTON, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that its 
object was to enable the boards of guardians 
to provide for the education of the children 
of the poor who were supported by the parish 
rates out of the workhouses, The reports 
of the Poor Law inspectors contained many 
remarks and suggestions on this subject, 
and proved that the outdoor pauper chil- 
dren were a very numerous class, and that 
no provision was made for their education, 
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The boards of guardians were empowered 
to make provisions for the education of the 
indoor pauper children, and, as no strong 
distinction could be drawn between the 
cases of the indoor and the outdoor pauper 
children, he saw no reason why the powers 
of the boards of guardians should not be 
enlarged and extended to the latter class, 
as was proposed by the present Bill. The 
workhouse schools were capable of afford- 
ing accommodation to double the number 
of children at present receiving instruction 
in them. It was true it appeared from the 
reports of the inspectors that many of 
those schools were in a very unsatisfactory 
condition; but he thought the effect of 
this Bill would probably be to improve 
their character. The Bill had received 
the full approval of the President of the 
Poor Law Board and of his predecessor in 
the same office; it was also approved by 
many Members of both Houses who took 
an interest in matters connected with the 
education of the poor, and he hoped it 
would receive their Lordships’ assent. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 28, 

Lorp COLCHESTER did not rise to 
oppose the measure. It had always ap- 
peared to him that the best possible mode 
of relieving poor persons was by taking 
their children off their hands, and provid- 
ing for them in the union schools. So far, 
therefore, he agreed in the object of the 
Bill. But he did not see how far it was’ 
to go; and whether the education to be 
provided was to be extended to the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes generally, or 
confined to the children of those who came 
within the seope of the Poor Law. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he should 
have no objection to the Bill passing, but 
would like to allow any quality of children 
to receive education. He should advise the 
education to be given to the children of 
people who were struggling, but who were 
not receiving relief; and that was the only 
way to make the Act popular. He sug- 
gested to strike out the words confining 
the admission of children of paupers, and 
should propose the omission of those words 
as an Amendment in Committee; and, if 
agreed to, he thought the Bill would re- 
quire no other alteration. To let the 
children go to the workhouse, while the 
parents remained ont of it, would be highly 
objectionable. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he agreed © 
with what had fallen from the two noble 
Lords who had just sat down. It was the 
duty of the poor to educate their children 
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as much as it was to provide them with 
food; and it would be the duty of the 
board to ascertain that the parents really 
could not pay for their children’s education 
before they admitted them. 

Tue Bisuop or ST. ASAPH said, it 
should be made incumbent upon the guar- 
dians not to allow children to be paid for 
by the public whose parents could pay for 
themselves. Provided that were done, he 
believed they could not do a better thing 
than establish the principle that a poor 
person who was really unable to pay for 
the education of his children should have a 
right to that education being supplied by 
the public. But they must be cautious 
with regard to the schools to which those 
children were admitted, and he confessed 
he had very great doubts whether the 
workhouse school would be a proper place. 
He had formerly the spiritual care of a 
workhouse himself, and he observed that 
when once a child had been introduced 
there, the greatest difficulty was expe- 
rienced in keeping him out of it for the 
rest of his life. The preferable course 
would therefore be to have the proposed 
school out of the workhouse rather than 
in it. He had no doubt in his own mind 
that this Bill contained the nucleus of the 
solution of the difficulty of education. The 
great thing was, not to interfere with the 
choice of the parent. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, as he read 
the Bill it meant that the guardians were 
to have the power of sending to school 
children of all persons receiving indoor re- 
lief. He certainly agreed with the right 
rev. Prelate in what he said as to the 
disadvantage of sending children into the 
workhouse when it was not necessary to 
do so, because it gave the children the 
habit of looking to the workhouse as their 
home, and produced those habits of con- 
tinuous pauperism which were so much to 
be deprecated. In regard to the extension 
of the system of education to the chil- 
dren of persons receiving outdoor relief, 
although that was a great temptation to 
those who wished to see the principle of 
education extended, yet he thought there 
would be a great risk incurred by adopting 
such a principle in this Bill, as it would 
entirely alter its character. This measure 
had the credit of having passed unani- 
mously through the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and he would, therefore, recommend 
the noble Earl to consider the question 
carefully before he adopted the suggestion 
of the noble Lord opposite, 
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Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House on 
Tuesday next. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 8, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Britis. — Reported — Gold 
Finger Rings. 

8° Grants of Lands; Jurisdiction of the Stan- 
nary Court Amendment. 


THE GOVERNOR OF GIBRALTAR— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. OLIVEIRA asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether his atten- 
tion had been directed to the ordinance 
issued by the Governor of Gibraltar, en- 
titled ‘‘ An ordinance to prohibit .inlicensed 
printing within the city, garrison, and ter- 
ritory of Gibraltar,’’ dated the 18th day 
of May last; and whether the said ordi- 
nance meets with the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it was 
only within these few days that the ordi- 
nance to which the hon. Gentleman refer- 
red had been brought under his notice by 
a letter from the Minister of War (Lord 
Panmure), who sent him a despatch from 
the Governor containing the ordinance in 
question. He might say, however, that it 
was not at all necessary that that ordinance 
should have the sanction of the Colonial 
Office ;—it was issued by the authority of 
the Governor of Gibraltar alone, who had au- 
thority so to do. He (Lord John Russell) 
had reason to believe, however, that that 
ordinance was hardly in accordance with 
rule, inasmuch as the regulations required 
that a draft ordinance should be promul- 
gated a month before any ordinance having 
authority should be published. However, 
the matter had only been lately under his 
notice, and as his sanction was by no means 
necessary, he could only say that his at- 
tention had been called to it. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to ask whether 
the Governor of Gibraltar had forwarded 
to the Colonial Office the memorial pre- 
sented to him on this subject by the Ex- 
change Committee of Gibraltar; and whe- 
ther the noble Lord would inform the 
House as to the appointment of the suc- 
cessor to Sir Robert Gardiner? The Duke 
of Newcastle informed a deputation from 
Gibraltar some time since that as his term 
of office had expired, the Governor only 

















held his office till his successor should be 
appointed, and the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government repeated the same state- 
ment the other night. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he did 
not know whether the memorial .had been 
so forwarded; but, with respect to the 
second and more important part of the 
question, the Duke of Newcastle had in- 
formed Sir Robert Gardiner at Christmas 
last, when the period of his government 
expired, that he would not object to allow- 
ing him to retain his office till the spring. 
Within the last few days Lord Panmure 
had fixed upon the officer whom he intended 
to nominate as the successor of Sir Robert 
Gardiner, and when the name had been 
submitted to Her Majesty the new appoint- 
ment would be made. 


SIR W. MOLESWORTH AND MR. COBDEN 
—-EXPLANATION, 

On Motion that the House at its rising 
adjourn until Monday next, 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH said: I ask 
permission of the House to take this, the 
first, opportunity which I have been able 
to find, to make a statement in contradic. 
tion of certain unfounded personal charges 
which have been brought against me by 
the hon. Gentleman: the Member for the 
West Riding; charges which he defied me 
to contradict, and which were repeated 
last night by the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has accused me of expressing 
“ opinions utterly at variance with all my 
previous declarations of opinion,” and he 
attributed my alleged inconsistency to dis- 
creditable motives. In support of his 
accusation, he referred to two speeches 
of mine; one delivered in this House in 
the year 1850 respecting the Pacifico 
question—the other delivered at a public 
meeting at Leeds, in the year 1840, re- 
specting the Syrian question. I have read 
over both of those speeches. The first, 
delivered in the Pacifico debate, is reported 
in Hansard. As any hon. Gentleman can 
look at it there, I content myself with 
denying that it contains any sentiments 
which are inconsistent with those which I 
expressed the other night in debate. With 
regard to the speech respecting the Syrian 
question, it was delivered at Leeds fifteen 
years ago. On referring to it, I found 
that, so far from its being, as the hon. 
Gentleman said, utterly at variance with 
my present opinions, it was in some re- 
spects remarkably in accordance with my 
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present views. For in that speech I al- 
luded to and foreshadowed the possible 
necessity of a war similar to that in which 
we are now engaged—namely, a war in 
which France and England should be allied 
to protect Turkey against Russia. The 
hon. Gentleman wished the other night 
that I could be forced to read that speech 
at the table of the House. With the 
permission of the House, I will read a 
short extract from it. I said, speaking of 
the alliance with Russia and the alienation 
of France, produced by our conduct in the 
Syrian question, which I was afraid would 
produce a war with France, the evils of 
which I denounced— 

“We have formed an alliance with Russia, 
whose interests are hostile to our own in the 
East. We have lost the alliance of France, the 
only European power which has an interest 
equally strong, and a desire equally urgent wit h 
ourselves, to prevent the occupation of Constan- 
tinople by Russia. Who does not perceive that 
every wound inflicted on France by England, or 
on England by France, must be a source of re- 
joicing to the northern barbarian— an obstacle 
removed from his path to Constantinople.” 


Speaking of the craft and duplicity of 
Russia, in endeavouring to embroil us with 
France, I said— 


“ As the fox, in the fable, when the lions had 
disabled one another, seized the prey for which 
they were contending, so Russia, more wily than 
the fox, urges us (France and England) on to 
mutual destruction, in the hope that when our 
forces are exhausted she may carry off the prey 
we would save from her grasp.” 


In another passage I said— 


“The question may be asked of me, are the 
affairs of Turkey of no importance to England ? 
Is Russia to be permitted quietly to occupy Con- 
stantinople ? I answer, by no means. I answer 
that the policy of England is to abstain from in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of other nations, 
and to insist that a similar policy of non-interfer- 
ence shall be adopted by the other Powers of 
Europe.” 

In another passage I said— 

“Let us say to Russia, we will not permit you 
to make an attempt to assume to yourself the * 
sovereignty of the Turkish Empire. If you pre- 
sume to interfere in affairs which are not your 
own, and menace Constantinople, France, united 
with England, will compel you to desist.” 


Mr. COLLIER said, he also wished to 
make an explanation. He wished to dis- 
claim the interpretation which had been 
put on a portion of his speech of Tuesday 
evening by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Herbert), by ~ 
which he was made to express an opinion 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his two 
colleagues, who had quitted the Govern- 
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ment along with him, had been guilty of 
conduct almost treasonable to their coun- 
try. He certainly had vever intended to 
make any such accusation; on the con- 
trary, he had expressly stated that he gave 
eredit to those right hon. Gentlemen for 
having acted throughout from the purest 
and most conscientious motives. What he 
had said was, that, judging from events, it 
seemed to him that those Gentlemen had 
endeavoured to enter into a calculation as 
to the precise amount of money and forces 
necessary to carry out the objects which 
they had in view, and that they had avoided 
any excess for fear it should unduly excite 
the warlike passions of the people of this 
country or humiliate Russia; and that in 
consequence of their policy the war had 
been feebly conducted, and with ill success, 
by Lord Aberdeen’s Government. 
Motion agreed to. 


Prosecution of 


PROSECUTION OF THE WAR— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (SIXTH NIGHT). 

The Deputy Speaker in the Chair. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [25th May] to 
Amendment [24th May], which was, to 
leave out from the first word ‘* House,”’ 
in the Original Question, to the word 
** feels,’’ in line 5, in order to insert the 
words, ‘‘ having seen with regret that the 
Conferences of Vienna have not led to a 
termination of hostilities,’’—(Sir Francis 
Baring,)—instead thereof :—And to which 
Amendment, an Amendment had been pro- 
posed on the 25th May, to insert, after the 
words “regret that,”’ the words ‘ owing 
to the refusal of Russia to restrict the 
strength of her Navy in the Black Sea:”’ 
—(Mr. Lowe). 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That these 
words—namely, ‘ owing to the refusal of 
Russia to restrict the strength of her Navy 
in the Black Sea,’ be inserted in the pro- 
posed Amendment.”’ 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he did not rise 
last night to move the adjournment of the 
debate until he found that no Cabinet 
Minister evinced any desire to address the 
House; nor should he have attempted to 
prolong the discussion had he not regarded 
the question before the House as one of 
the most important that had arisen within 
the last forty years, and therefore demand- 
ing the fullest and most deliberate consi- 
deration. Although the question before 
the House had been involved in consider- 
able confusion by the cluster of Amend- 
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ments which had been proposed upon the 
simple issue raised by the original Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), 
and although the doctoring to which that 
Motion had been subjected had, indeed, 
served to secure a majority for the Govern- 
ment, yet disguise the question as they 
might, hon. Members could not fail to per- 
ceive that the real question for their consi- 
deration was the management of the war 
and the manner in which the Conferences 
at Vienna had been conducted. Before he 
addressed himself to the discussion of these 
questions, however, he could not refrain 
from expressing his astonishment and re- 
gret at what had occurred in that House 
upon the evening previous—he alluded to 
the attempt which had been made by the 
supporters of the Government to bring the 
debate upon the all-important subject of 
the war to a close, by counting out the 
House. He had been credibly informed, 
that although some Members of the Cabi- 
net were in the vicinity of the House when 
that attempt had been made, yet that they 
had not used the slightest exertion to pre- 
vent its being carried into execution. That 
such had been the case was in itself suffi- 
cient to prove that Ministers attached more 
importance to what was going on in the 
lobby than to the important discussion 
which was taking place in the House of 
Commons. It was, he thought, sympto- 
matic of weakness, if not of division, in 
the Cabinet, that while the country was 
looking with the utmost anxiety for the. 
opinions of its public men upon the ques- 
tion before them, as yet only two or three 
Members of that Cabinet had risen to give 
expression to the views which they enter- 
tained. It was not the duty of an Oppo- 
sition to dictate to Ministers the course 
which they should pursue, but it was their 
duty to assure themselves that the Govern- 
ment were not engaged in the prosecution 
of a policy which might have the result of 
bringing embarrassment and disaster upon 
the nation. Both the people and the press 
had, in his opinion, been most unjustly 
charged with having forced the Govern- 
ment into the war; but the fact was that 
the greater part of the evils of the last 
two years had been produced from the 
country having placed too much confidence 
in the Government, who had been allowed 
to follow their own unbridled course, with- 
out being compelled to give sufficient ex- 
planations in that House. The House had 
been kept in the dark as to the Eastern 
question, until the disclosures made a year 
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or two ago through the publication of the 
secret correspondence on the subject be- 
tween our Government and the Emperor 
Nicholas. The Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire gave the key to the whole mis- 
management of affairs, and it now be- 
came the duty of the House to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the Cabinet upon the 
question of the war. The noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government had 
invited the confidence of the House, pro- 
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chosen as the Plenipotentiary of this coun- 
try some gentleman who was not, in con- 
sequence of the expressions to which with 
reference to Russia he had given utterance, 
offensive to the Imperial ruler of that em- 
pire. He certainly should not have selected 
the noble Lord the Member for London to 
negotiate for peace with the representa- 
tives of a State whose Emperor he had 
denounced as false, fraudulent, and cor- 
rupt. But there was another objection to 
the appointment of the noble Lord the 








mising to lead the country to a satisfactory | Member for London to be our Plenipoten- 
and glorious issue, but it must be remem-/|tiary at Vienna. Lord Clarendon, in the 
bered that two years ago the noble Vis-| other House of Parliament, had stated that 
count was just as confident in the mainten-|the misinterpretation of the Treaty of 
ance of peace. The papers laid on the | Kainardji was one of the principal causes 
table did not convince him (Mr. Scott) that | which had led to the contest in which we 
the conferences had been conducted in a/ were involved. But who, he would ask, 
manner likely to lead to the desired result. | had misinterpreted that treaty. The noble 
In the first place, it was necessary to adopt | Lord the Member for London. Whose 
definite objects, and next to have an agent | opinions had the noble Lord been sent to 
who was capable of obtaining those ob- | Vienna to represent? Had he been de- 
jects. The noble Viscount said he hoped | puted to represent his own opinions or those 
to close the war by a peace not only ho-/| of the noble Viscount at the head of the 
nourable to the country, but which would | Government? These were subjects upon 
accomplish the purposes for which the war | which they had obtained no sufficient in- 
was begun, He (Mr. Scott) would ask; formation; and for his own part he be- 
what those purposes were? The right lieved that nothing had contributed so 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) and his | much to the necessity of the present war 
friends were of opinion that the objects of |as the vacillating policy which, by the 
the war had been obtained ; but the Minis- | Members of the Cabinet, had been pursued. 
try were silent, and it was to be hoped) A firm tone upon the part of the Govern- 
that some other Member of the Cabinet ment of this country might have prevented 
would give the House a candid statement | a resort to hostilities; but the noble Lord 
of what, in the opinion of the united Ca-/| the Member for London had encouraged 
binet, were the real objects of the war.| Russia in her aggression by writing to 
The Government had, indeed, proclaimed | Russia, ‘‘ that her pretensions were pre- 
that they sought by the war to destroy | scribed by duty and sanctioned by treaty.” 
that which was a standing menace to Eu-|The noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
rope, and had for that purpose risked the | said, on the 25th of May, that the stand- 
prestige of England; but how had it come ing policy of the Emperor Nicholas was to 
about that under those cireumstances they | weaken the authority of Turkey, and that 
had put forward the terms which at Vienna the eause of the war was, not the events 
they had proposed for the acceptance of, of the moment, but that standing policy. 
Russia? In fact, one of the greatest mis-| The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) was 
takes which in the conduct of the war the Foreign Secretary at the commencement 
Government had committed was, in his of the negotiations, and must have been 
opinion, having selected the time which | aware of the policy of Russia. However, - 
they had chosen for the prosecution of|on the 9th of February, 1853, the noble 
negotiations at Vienna. With respect to Lord praised the Emperor Nicholas for his 
those negotiations he must also observe, | ‘‘ frankness, moderation, and candour,’’ and 
that he thought the noble Viscount at the added that ‘no policy could be adopted 
head of the Government, being himself, more wise, beneficial, or disinterested than 
the most unpopular of British statesmen that which His Imperial Majesty had for 
among continental Powers, had made an so long pursued.” At that time the Rus-. 
unfortunate selection of a Plenipotentiary | sian army was on the banks of the Pruth, 
to seek for peace from our enemy. To ready to enter Turkey. If these were the 
render the attainment of peace as feasible | noble Lord’s opinions, whose opinions was 
as possible, the noble Viscount should have | he sent to represent at Vienna—his own 
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or those of the noble Viscount? He blamed 
the Government for the war; no blame 
attaching to them could exonerate Russia 
from the charge of unprincipled ambition 
and wicked treachery in its accomplish- 
ment; but Russia, he believed, might have 
been effectually hindered without resort to 
arms, by honesty and firmness. In order 
to prove the justice of the war its neces- 
sity must be proved, and he thought that 
necessity had arisen from the weak, vacil- 
lating policy pursued not only by the right 
hon. Gentlemen who had left the Cabinet, 
but also by the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government, and the noble Lord 
the Member for London. The noble Lord 
had encouraged the pretensions of Russia 
as much as any Member of the late Go- 
vernment, he had repeatedly denied openly 
in the House that Russia had any designs 
on Turkey, and had done that, notwith- 
standing the evidence in his possession, at 
the time he spoke, of her designs upon Tur- 
key ; and he complained, therefore, of the | 
noble Viscount’s selection of the noble | 
Lord to represent England at the Vienna! 
Conference. He desired to prosecute the | 
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the purpose of elucidating which hon. 
Members had no papers at their disposal. 
He had only in conclusion to state, that 
he could not give his support to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that as 
his Amendment had now become the main 
question, and the debate was now ap- 
proaching a conclusion, and there appeared 
to be considerable confusion with regard to 
the Motion and the Amendments before 
the House, perhaps he might be permitted 
to make a few observations upon his own 
Motion and the Amendments which had 
been proposed to it. When he first moved 
his Amendment to the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), he 
stated his regret that the debate should 
have been brought forward at that time, 
and, notwithstanding the talent which had 
been displayed in their discussions, his im- 
pression still was that it would have been 
much better and more convenient if the 
debate had not taken place before the ter- 
mination of the negotiations then pending. 
The House would recollect that he had not 
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war with the utmost vigour and determina-! proposed his Amendment as a volunteer, 
tion, but, at the same time, it was the duty | for the subject had been forced on the at- 
of the House, after the sacrifice of blood and | tention of the House by the right hon. 


treasure which had taken place, to ascertain | Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), and he 
the opinions of the Government upon the | considered that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
subject of the war, and they ought not to be | Motion compelled either himself or some 
diverted from that purpose by the tidings | other hon. Member to propose some Amend- 


of the successes at Kertch. He rejoiced | ment to it. The object of the right hon. 
at those successes, but he thought they | Gentleman was to obtain a declaration 
ought to have been achieved six months| which would, in the first place, shut the 
ago, and no sufficient reason had yet been | door to all further negotiation, which would, 
given why Odessa had not been bombarded | in the next place, express the intention of 
anterior to the expedition to the Crimea. | the House to support Her Majesty in the 


While upon that subject he might observe, | 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Member | 
for Wiltshire had, the evening previous, 
gone out of his way to quote a dispatch in | 
order to vindicate the conduct of the right 
hon. Baronet, who sat near him (Sir J. 
Graham). Early in the Session, when the | 
question of the attack on Odessa was be- 
fore the House, neither of the right hon. 
Gentlemen had shown the same tenderness | 
for the character of a gallant officer who 
was not in the House to vindicate him- | 
self, and the right hon. Gentleman should 
bear in mind that the reputation of the 
commander of their fleet in the Black 
Sea was quite as dear to the country as 
that of any Member of that House, and 
should therefore have refrained from quot- 
ing from a document which had not been 
laid upon the table of the House, and for 


Mr. F. Scott 





prosecution of the war, and, last but not 
least, which would have the effect—the 
door to further negotiation having been 
closed—of placing the right hon. Gentle- 
man inside and Her Majesty’s Government 
outside that door. He did not complain 
of the course pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman in bringing forward that Motion; 
but he (Sir F. Baring) could not assent to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s decision to shut 
the door to all negotiations; he wished to 
convey to Her Majesty the same assurance 
as the right hon. Gentleman, of support in 
the prosecution of the war; but he did not, 
by any declaration of censure of the Go- 
vernment, propose to convey the adminis- 
tration of affairs to Lord Derby, Lord E1l- 
lenborough, and the right hon. Gentleman. 
To those views the House had so far as- 
sented that they had rejected the right 
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hon. Gentleman’s proposition. He had 
been asked why he did not meet the 
Motion with a direct negative. His an- 
swer was, that although in that House a 
declaration to support Her Majesty in the 
prosecution of the war might be regarded 
as a platitude—to use the expression of 
the hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. 
Lytton)—if the first part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Resolution were thrown out ; 
but, out of doors, people did not look upon 
this as a question purely of turning out 
one Government and bringing in another. 
It was stated that he ought to have in- 
serted in his Resolution some words convey- 
ing a decisive opinion on the Government. 
His answer to that was that, at the time 
he proposed his Resolution, the Vienna 
Conferences were not supposed to have 
closed, and all the papers were not before 
the House. If any one had proposed a 
condemnation of the Government at such 
a time, he should have said it was unfair 
and unjust to move such a Resolution be- 
fore the conferences were closed and the 
papers were on the table. The same 


reasons which led him to object to a 
vote of condemnation led him to con- 
clude that it would not be fair to pro- 
pose a vote of approval; for the same 


arguments would’ have been used to 
him that he should have used to others. 
He must admit that cireumstances had 
materially changed since his Amendment 
was proposed, and if, by withdrawing it, 
or taking any other course, he could facili- 
tate a decision upon the real issue, he 
would do so, as he saw no use in fighting 
battles over circumstances that had chang- 
ed a fortnight ago. He was therefore 
ready that his Motion should be met by 
the previous question, and he should not 
complain if he lost it. But as it had been 
determined that this debate should go for- 
ward, he must stop to pick up one dead 
man in this contest. The Resolution of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir W. Heathcote) was a perfectly 
fair issue to bring before the House at the 
time when it was proposed ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the world would not stop while they 
were debating. What had been called 
the ‘‘ massive good sense’”’ of the right 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir James Gra 
ham) had quashed the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman ; for, when the hon. Gen- 
tleman contended that the matter ought 
to be fairly discussed after the holidays, 
the Amendment was found to be entire- 
ly inapplicable to the existing state of 
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things. He now came to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
Lowe); and he would fairly own that, 
were it not for the movements of parties, 
the difference between his Motion and that 
of the hon. Member would amount to a 
question of taste rather than of politics. 
He thought his own rather the better, but 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Kid- 
derminster had much more experience in 
writing than himself, and he was not sur- 
prised that others should entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion. He certainly did not think 
the first of these Amendments to be in it- 
self of any importance, and he should not 
have thrown any difficulty in the way of 
its adoption if the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had preferred it to his ; 
but if it was considered as a necessary 
introduction to the second part of the 
Amendment, he certainly felt grave and 
serious objection toit. He could perfectly 
understand that it might be thought wise 
in some quarters that® the House should 
make some public declaration of the objects 
of the war, and should state that by those 
objects the House would stand or fall. He 
did not think that course would be a wise 
one to pursue ; at all events, let no one 
suppose that the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster had at all undertaken that import- 
ant task. The hon. Member was much too 
able a man to put his hand into such a mess. 
He had only taken a very small portion 
of the negotiations, and although he had 
selected the most important point in the 
negotiations, still it was but one. What 
it committed the House to was, the state- 
ment that all negotiations were exhausted 
unless Russia agreed to one particular 
point. [Mr. Lowe: The third point.] Yes; 
the hon. Member committed the House to 
that particular point and basis, and left the 
others untouched. So that Ministers might 
give up the Danubian Principalities, the 
freedom of navigation of the Danube, all 
the privileges of the Christians, and even 
the introduction of Turkey into the Euro- 
pean system without at all interfering with 
the Resolution proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster. Now, he appre- 
hended it would not be wise to commit the 
House to any point with regard to future 
negotiations. He apprehended that there 
was no ofie who had seriously considered 
the question of limiting the naval power of 
Russia in the Black Sea but must be 
aware that it was beset with the gravest 
difficulties ; and he was surprised to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite meation 
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the difficulties which occurred to the mind 
of every one, as though they were impress- 
ed with their importance for the first time. 
He admitted many of the difficulties stated 
by those right hon. Gentlemen ; but it was 
a choice of difficulties which they had to 
make, and if it were determined to limit, 
by some means, the naval power of Russia 
he had seen no proposal so efficient as that 
made by the Government at the Conference 
of Vienna. With regard to the second 
proposal of Russia, it appeared to him to 
be identical with one of the demands which 
the allied Powers made on the 19th of 
April in the Conference at Vienna, and, 
therefore, he was rather astonished that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
treated it as new to them. That proposal 
was not made by Russia in the first in- 
stance, but formed part of the demands 
made by the allied Powers. He understood 
the proposal of Russia to be this—that 
the Sultan should preserve the power of 
opening the Strait? of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus to the fleets of those Powers 
whom he should think right to summon 
whenever he considered the security of his 
dominions to be menaced. Now, in the 
protocol of the 19th April, he found the 
following proposal of the Allied Powers to 
limit the preponderance of Russia— 


“In case (which God forbid!) the Sultan should 
be menaced by aggression, he reserves to him- 
self the right to open the passages to all the 
maritime forces of his allies.” 


He entertained another very strong objec- 
tion to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster. A great deal was 
said on all sides of our anxiety to do jus- 
tice to the good faith and honour of the 
French Government, and of the Emperor 
at the head of that Government whose good 
faith to us had received testimony which 
he believed to be well-deserved. But was 
the good faith to be all on one side? 
Whilst Gentlemen talked of the good faith 
of the French Government, he asked them 
to consider the good faith on the part of 
the English House of Commons. * What 
were the terms of the convention agreed 
upon between this country and France 
in April, 1854? The third article was 
this— 

“Whatever events may arise from*the execu- 
tion of the present Convention, the high contract- 
ing parties engage not to entertain any overture 
or any proposition, having for its object the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, nor to enter into any arrange- 
tent with the Imperial Court of Russia, without 
having first deliberated thereupon in common.” 


Sir F. Baring 
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It was clear that no step for peace could 
be taken, exeept in common with Franee. 
If he understood the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster correctly, 
it declared that one particular point should 
be a sine quad non in any terms of peace. 
Was that fair to France? He would put 
the matter in the opposite sense, because 
Gentlemen were apt to think differently 
when told, ‘‘ Your bull has gored my 
cow,” than when told ‘‘ my bull has gored 
your cow.”’ Supposing France, without 
communication with England, were to lay 
down in some State paper, that unless a par- 
ticular article were granted all negotiations 
were exhausted upon that point, would the 
House of Commons think that fair on the 
part of France? He was sure they would 
say it was contrary to the course in which 
the treaty pointed out all proceedings in 
reference to the affairs of iiussia should 
be conducted. And was it not a little 
stronger if the House of Commons inter- 
fered with the observance of the treaty 
with France? He would not enter upon 
the constitutional question ; but it was not 
the usual practice for that House to inter- 
fere with negotiations, and the Emperor of 
the French might fairly say, ‘‘1 was in 
communication with your Government, with 
those who represented the Crown, and I 
had a right to expect no step would be 
taken without previous consultation with 
me, according to the words of the treaty— 
and that the House of Commons would not 
have declared that one particular point, 
which I have not made a sine qué non 
shall hereafter be considered by England 
as a sine qué non in any negotiation.” 
He thought the House should be very 
careful before placing itself in that posi- 
tion. He had heard of the great import- 
ance of coming to some decision after all 
these long and discursive debates. He 
was afraid to tell them, because he was 
afraid it would create some wrath on 
the opposite side, but it seemed to him 
impossible that they could come to any 
decision which would show really and 
honestly to the country the opinion of the 
Members of that House. In the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster there was something to fight about, 
something to discuss ; but, when it came 
to a division, the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would vote against it, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire weuld vote against it, 
and those Gentlemen who were supposed 
to be the more eager advocates of peace 
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could not possibly vote for it. Therefore 
they would have the Government, the Op- 
position, the Peace party, and ao great 
many Members who were ready to support 
the war, voting on one side, and the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster voting on the 
other. He by no means intended any 
sneer at the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster, and perhaps should have added 
‘‘those who supported the hon. Gentle- 
man,” to prevent it being supposed he an- 
ticipated the hon. Member being in a very 
small minority. But would that show the 
opinion of parties as to the conduct of the 
Government or as to the question of peace 
or war? Not in the least. He might 
also say it would be making divisions of 
that House ridiculous. It appeared to him 
that, in a case where the country expected 
to see how each Member of that House 
spoke and voted on the question of the 
war, it was absurd to come to a division 
upon the mere question as to whether the 
words ‘‘ owing to the refusal of Russia to 
limit her naval forces in the Black Sea ”’ 
should be inserted in the Resolution or not. 
A great discussion had been going on for 
more than a fortnight, a great deal of 
talent had been displayed, and a great 
many words spoken, he hoped not in vain; 
and now, when the House of Commons was 
called on no longer to leave the country in 
a state of uncertainty, they were asked to 
vote upon a question as to the insertion of 
certain words in a Resolution, and it ap- 
peared to him that to adopt such a course 
was nothing more or less than playing with 
a difficulty. He should have wished that 
after the intelligence which they had re- 
ceived on Monday that the Conferences 
at Vienna were finally closed, the House 
would have consented to close the present 
discussion. He trusted, however, that the 
House would not consent to a hard fight 
taking place between parties as to whether 


_ these ridiculous words should be inserted in 


the Resolution, or whether they should 
not. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
it appears to me that the course which has 
been taken has placed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in a very peculiar position, inas- 
much as we are attacked in front, in flank, 
and in the rear by enemies who come from 
different quarters, and who seem to have 
nothing in common excepting their desire 
to attack us. By the Members of the 
peace party we are told that we have 
engaged in an unjust and unnecessary 
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undertaken, and we are charged with hay- 
ing augmented the popular passion and 
shown a warlike tendency. By the Gen- 
tlemen below the gangway we are told 
that, although it was a just and necessary 
war in its commencement, we ought now 
to hasten to bring it to a termination ; 
for they say that our demands have been 
exorbitant, and that we ought to have 
concluded a peace upon the terms proposed 
by the enemy. On the other hand, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite accuse us of not having 
shown alacrity in carrying on the war, of not 
having been exacting enough in our de- 
mands, and of being willing to accept peace 
on terms discreditable to the country. Now, 
Sir, it is, 1 confess, somewhat difficult to 
meet at one and the same time attacks so 
conflicting, and our only consolation must 
be that a great deal of the shot intended for 
us passes over our heads and falls into the 
ranks of some of our adversaries. To my 
mind the Government need not give them- 
selyes much trouble in vindicating the pro- 
priety of the war, the best vindication of 
its justice and policy is to be found in the 
unanimous opinion of the people of Eng- 
land. From one end to the other of this 
vast empire there has gone forth a voice, 
universal and powerful, and it has been 
re-echoed from our remotest colonies, that 
the war is a just and righteous war, and 
one which it was incumbent upon the Go- 
vernment to undertake. It is true that 
we are told by the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden) that this ex- 
pression of opinion is what he is pleased to 
term ‘‘ the passions of the people.”’ That, 
Sir, however, I utterly and emphatically 
deny. There never has been in the his- 
tory of this country any great question 
upon which public opinion—extending from 
the palace to the cottage—has been so 
unanimous. It has not been expressed 
only by those whose sentiments of chivalry 
might perhaps bias their judgment, nor 
alone by those masses of the people who 
are usually carried away by popular pas- 
sion; but the strong-minded, and there- 
fore safer, middle class, which constitutes 
so large an element in the intelligence, the 
wealth, and the greatness of the country, 
has expressed similar opinions. Is that 
the class to which the hon. Member for 
the West Riding applies the terms of 
‘the passions of the people?’’ I confess 
those words appeared to me to sound 
strange, coming from the hon, Gentleman. 
Time was when the hon. Gentleman con- 
descended to court the opinion of those 





war, and that it ought never to have been 
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classes :—when the hon. Gentleman was 
engaged in accomplishing that great work 
with which his name is so honourably and 
imperishably connected, was he then in 
the habit of characterizing the active and 
influential class to which I refer as neither 
more nor less than the populace, and as 
a class likely to be led away by popular 
clamour? But now, when the tide of pub- 
lic opinion no longer runs with his own, the 
hon. Gentleman has discovered that the 
active and intelligent masses of the people 
are neither more nor less than the popu- 
lace, and that their display of feeling is 
Rothing more than “ popular passion.” 
The hon. Gentleman has charged my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
works (Sir W. Molesworth) with inconsis- 
tency ; my right hon. Friend has com- 
pletely answered that charge; but to my 
mind the hon. Gentleman himself affords 
the most glaring instance of inconsistency 
in now going about like a modern Gracchus 
complaining of sedition—complaining of 
popular clamour and protesting against 
the influence of the press. His incon- 
sistency is equally manifest in another 
portion of his conduct, for he now 


Prosecution of 


lauds and upholds that system of Russian 
Government which a few years ago he 


made the frequent and constant object of 
his vehement vituperation. But with 
regard to what is called the Peace party 
it is impossible not to respect the huma- 
nity and Christian benevolence which ani- 
mated their views on this subject—it is 
impossible not to admire the courage with 
which the hon. Gentleman and those who 
act with him have imperilled their popu- 
larity and risked the loss of their personal 
influence in attempting to stem the tide of 
popular feeling, which would have been 
strong enough to sweep before it men less 
firmly fixed in the respect of the people. 
But the respect I feel for these Gentlemen 
occasioned to me the strongest regret and 
pain when I last night heard the speech 
of the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright)—a speech so totally unworthy of 
the occasion. The hon. Gentléman in 
tMat speech took ‘‘ Peace’’ for his text, 
but his speech itself was an attempt to 
vilify the two noble Lords who occupy 
the highest positions in the Government. 
The hon. Member, to effect that purpose, 
raked up events which are now matter of 
history, and which had nothing whatever 
to do with the transactions now under dis- 
cussion. He referred to the Foreign policy 
in the year 1850 of the noble Lord now at 
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the head of the Government, and made allu- 
sions to personal differences which had 
subsequently taken place between him and 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
The hon. Member dished up these stale 
subjects, garnishing them with miserable 
stories, wretched jokes, and ribald jests, 
and drew his illustrations from a quarter 
of which I should have imagined the hon. 
Member had had no experience ; for when 
I heard the hon. Member talking about 
horses and racing, it occurred irresistibly to 
my mind that the hon. Member, instead of 
spending his time in his study meditating 
on the horrors of war, had been spending 
the week at Ascot, and fraternizing with 
jockeys in the stables. Most undoubted- 
ly, whilst the hon. Member’s speech smelt 
most strongly of the camp, did his wit smell 
most rankly of the stable. I have often 
listened with pleasure to the hon. Gentle- 
man when I have heard him dwelling upon 
the calamities of war, and holding up to ad- 
miration the advantages of peace; but I tell 
him that the cause of peace is profaned 
and desecrated when peace is made the 
text for indulging the hostility and personal 
malignity which he has more than once 
displayed towards the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. The mirror 
which should reflect the benign features of 
peace becomes dimmed and tarnished when 
it is breathed upon by the bitter and 
envenomed spirit which animated the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech last night. I turn 
now from the hon. Gentleman and the 
Members of the Peace party to politicians 
of a different class, to those right hon. 
Gentlemen who took office in the present 
Government, and afterwards retired from 
it; and to them I say that their position 
is a very peculiar one. They helped to 
plunge the country into this war; and they 
have left us, abandoned us, and deserted 
us in the midst of the war; and they now 
embarrass our measures and increase our 
difficulties by denouncing its continuance 
and swelling the ery for peace. It needed 
not that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert), 
should on the previous day have appealed 
to the character of himself and his col- 
leagues to remind the House, that upon 
their motives there can be no suspicion. 
On the other hand, however, I think it 
most deeply to be deplored that these 
right hon. Gentlemen should have thought 
it consistent with their duty to take the 
line which they have adopted on the pre- 
sent occasion. When statesmen of their 
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position announce to the world that in their 
opinion this war ought no longer to be con- 
tinued, and that the terms of peace offered 
by Russia are such as the people of this 
country should accept, what effect do they 
suppose that such declarations, coming 
from men of their high standing, will 
have on doubtful friends or avowed foes ? 
Equally unfortunate, to my mind, was 
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of Napoleon led the people of England to 
believe that the struggle was one of life 
or death between England and France. 
But, even assuming that the right hon. 
Gentleman is right, and that the present 
war cannot remain long popular in this 
country, is that any reason why this Go- 
vernment should precipitately conclude a 
peace which they believe to be inconsistent 





the speech of the right hon. Member for | with the honour and interest of the nation ? 
Carlisle the other night, who told the| Are these the principles which the right 
House, among the various arguments he | hon. Gentleman intends to uphold in his 
used as reasons why we should hasten to | place in Parliament? Iam sure they are 
conclude the war, that no war remained | not; and he has had recourse to this argu- 
popular in England, beyond a very brief | ment only because it was convenient for 
period. He told us that Sir R. Walpole, | the purpose of this debate. I will state 
a popular and prosperous Minister, having the principle on which the right hon. Gen- 
yielded to the national clamour for war, | tleman and every honourable British states- 
within two years found himself and his; man would guide their conduct, and it is 
colleagues hurled from office ; he reminded | this—that so long as they possessed the 
us that the American war, which, in its | confidence of the country they would sub- 
commencement, was favoured by the opi-| mit their measures to Parliament without 
nion of the people, soon became unpopular ; | reference to their popularity or unpopula- 
he also reminded us that the French war rity, and solely because they were called 
soon lost popular favour ; and he ventured for by the public interest; and if their 
to predict that if reverses came, or if the measures or policy ceased to command the 
duration of the present war should be pro- confidence of the country, and to secure 
tracted, the tide of popular favour would | its approbation they would resign a power 
turn with a strength sufficient to sweep which they could no longer wield with 
away the parties identified with the prose- honour to themselves, or with advantage 
cution of hostilities. I must say that the to the country. I am sure that these 
instances selected by the right hon. Gen-| are the principles on which the right 
tleman were anything but happy, aud are hon. Gentleman himself would act if he 
inapplicable to the circumstances of the| were in office; and I think it singu- 
present time. The war carried on by Sir! larly unfortunate that the right hon. 
Robert Walpole was conducted feebly, un- Gentleman should have used the language 
satisfactorily, and ingloriously ; and no| he did, because it goes forth to our ene- 
wonder, then, that it became unpopular. | mies that a man of his great knowledge 
The war with America was popular at first, | and sagacity, of his experience of the peo- 
because it presented the appearance of a! ple of England, has declared that the pre- 
war to maintain the integrity of the domi-| sent war canont fail before long to become 
nions of the Crown; but it soon became | unpopular in this country. Conceive the 
felt that that war involved in its objects | effect of that declaration on an enemy who 
the maintenance of principles of intoler- | otherwise might be inclined to yield to our 
able tyranny; and that the American’ terms. The enemy is told—‘* Keep your 
people were only struggling for those rights resolution, maintain your confidence, only 
and privileges which every man in this; bide your time, and the tide of popular 
country believed to be their birthright and | feeling will turn in England.” Such is 
inheritance. The French war in like way | the opinion of one of the most experienced 


was popular at first, because the odious | 
features of the French revolution, the reign 
of terror, and its scenes of blood, excited 
and kindled the horror and indignation of 


all classes in this country ; but when those | 
first emotions passed away it became mani- | 


fest that it was a war of sentiments, of 
passions, and of opinions, in which: this 
country had no substantial interest. The 


war then became unpopular, until the de- | 


termined hostility and unbridled ambition 
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and sagacious of our statesmen, who states 
that a war cannot remain popular in Eng- 
land—that in two years war was fatal to 
Sir Robert Walpole—that in two years the 
tide will turn and sweep away the present 
Government and replace it by some other 


which will only be too happy to conclude . 


peace. I must say that that is singular 
language, and I think it unfortunate, too, 
for reasons peculiar and personal to the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
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near him. There are those to whom the 
secession of those right hon. Gentlemen 
from the Government,—at a time of most 
critical emergency, when our prospects 
looked gloomy, when the fear of reverses 
had taken possession of the public mind, 
and when, above all, on all sides there 
existed a desire that a strong Government 
should exist, to whom, I say, the secession 
of the right hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
have been dictated by motives the justice 
of which it required a very minute and 
metaphysical eye to distinguish. May it 
not now be said that it was the sad appre- 
hension of the coming unpopularity of the 
war that led to that secession? May it 
not now still further be said, looking to 
the strange, and I had almost said amphi- 
bious, position which those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen occupy in the sort of political limbo 
that separates them from both of the great 
political parties—into which this House is 
divided, may it not be said, seeing that 
both of those parties are agreed as to the 
war, that those right hon. Gentlemen, in 
their anomalous position, thought it con- 
venient to assume the attitude and character 
of peacemakers, so that when the wind, 
which now blows from the north and from 
the east, should at last change to a more 
balmy and genial air, it might, filling their 
sails, spread to catch the coming gale, 
waft them from the uncomfortable berth 
where they are now moored to a more 
pleasant anchorage ? ; 

I will now pass to the arguments which 
have mainly been relied on for the purpose 
of supporting the position that we ought to 
have adopted the propositions of Russia. 
The terms offered were substantially two, 
—first, the recognition of Turkey as an 
integral member of the great European 
community ; and, secondly, the opening of 
the Dardanelles to the ships of war of all 
nations. Let us see what value there is 
in either or both of those propositions. 
It is perfectly obvious that the first is 
neither more nor less than an engagement 
on paper, affording no substantial or real 
security to Turkey against the aggression 
of Russia. That I take to be perfectly 
clear, for supposing Russia to enter into 
such a treaty, have you any security for 
the performance of the engagement ? 
Hon. Gentlemen, who are in the habit of 
speaking of Russia as they would of Eng- 
land, France, Austria, Prussia, or any 
other European nation, which acknowledge 
the binding obligations of treaties, and 
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good faith and international honour, have 
not sufficiently considered the history and 
antecedents of the Power we have to deal 
with. The principles of Russian policy 
have been fixed for the last century and a 
half ; and were bequeathed by the great 
Peter as an inheritance to his successors, 
They may be stated in a few words—con- 
quest, aggression, and aggrandizement. 
The fixed idea is to make the Russian 
government a continuation of the govern- 
ment of the Cesars, to erect a second 
empire on the ruins of Turkey, and to 
obtain exclusive possession of the Black 
and Caspian Seas; to subdue Persia 
either to her dominion or influence, and 
through Persia to pave the way to the 
possession of the commerce and, if pos- 
sible, the territory of India. These are the 
avowed principles of Russia, and notorious 
to every one who has made iiimself familiar 
with the history of that country. This 
work, left by the great Czar to be con- 
summated by his successors, has never 
been lost sight of ; and when we consider 
how to deal with this Power it is worth 
while to take a survey of what Russia has 
accomplished in the way of territorial 
aggrandizement within the last hundred 
years. She has taken from Sweden one- 
half of the country, and from Poland a 
territory as large as the whole of the 
Austrian empire: from Turkey she has 
taken the whole of the territory which lies 
between the southern provinces of Poland 
and the Black Sea; and she has obtained 
a preponderance in those waters which we 
now seek to destroy. She has taken from 
Persia the whole of the Caspian Sea, 
where she does not allow a single ship of 
war belonging to Persiato appear. There, 
it might be supposed, a line would have 
been drawn to her dominions ; the great’ 
range of the Caucasus, with its inaccessible 
mountains and everlasting snows, would 
seem to have been placed by Heaven as a 
barrier to her further progress. But, no 
—she has proceeded even beyond the Cau- 
easus, and has taken from Persia some of 
|her fairest and most fertile provinces— 
| Georgia, Mingrelia, Daghestan ; a country 
, equal to the whole British island—she has 
| even erected fortresses beyond the limits 
|of the Araxes, thus opening a passage to 
her armies, whenever she chooses to avail 
| herself of it, into the heart of the Persian 
|empwe. And by what means has all this 
| been done? Not by conquest alone—the 
| swords of her soldiers have not been the 





have acted uniformly on the principles of | only instruments she has employed—it has 
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been by a mixture of fraud, perfidy, and 
force. She has added to the valour of the 
barbarian just that degree of civilisat‘on 
which involves its arts, its contrivances, 
and its intrigues, without that restraint 
which arises from the sense of honour 
and prineiple which a perfect civilisation 
brings with it. Her policy has been 
everywhere uniform. She has created or 
fomented the differences which so readily 
occur in semi-civilised communities. She 
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this is a mere assertion on my part, deriv- 
ed from sources hostile to Russia. I have 
here a passage on the subject from an his- 
torian who, though he advocates opinions 
from which some of us dissent, is yet ge- 
nerally accurate as to facts and temperate 
in his statements, and who wrote under 
no bias arising from present circumstances. 
This is the language of Sir A. Alison on 
this point— 

“ The prevailing passion of the nation is the 


has taken the side of one or other of the | love of conquest, and this ardent desire, which 


factions, she has insisted on introducing 
her troops into the country under the pre- 
tence of maintaining peace, and has avail- 
ed herself of those means to seize upon its 
fastnesses, and has ended by incorporating 
it into her own dominions. This very Cri- 
mea which now engages all our attention is 
a striking illustration of her policy. She 
took the part of one of the Khans who 
had been driven out by his opponents ; 
she introduced her army into the country, 
she took possession of the strong places ; 
having done so, she compelled the peo- 





ple to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Empress, and, when the Tartar population 
showed a disposition to resist, thousands 
of them, without distinction of gge or sex, 
were massacred in cold blood. Here you} 
have a perfect specimen of the policy by | 
which Russia increases her dominions: in | 
this manner, within the last sixty years, | 
she has absolutely doubled the extent of | 
her European dominions. There is now | 
no interruption of her territory from the | 
Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea; since the | 
time of Peter she has advanced her fron- | 
tier towards the east at least 1,000 miles. ' 
I will venture to say that during that time 
there is not a single treaty, not a single en- 
gagement which she has not either fraudu- 
lently evaded or openly and unblushingly 
broken. And this is the nation which the 
right hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. 
Gibson) tells us is not the perfidious Power 
that it is represented to be. Certainly I 
must say the right hon. Member has either 
not studied the history of Russia, or has 
studied it to very little purpose. Such 
being the policy of Russia, what is the 
feeling of the population? From the Czar 
on his Throne to the humblest serf there 
is not a Russian who does not believe that 
it is the destiny of his country to triumph 
over the Moslem, that she will erect the 
Cross victorious over the Crescent, drive 
out the infidel, and extend the tide of con- 
quest and dominion to all the countries of 
the East. Do not let it be supposed that 





| burns as fiercely in them as democratic ambition 


does in the free States of Western Europe, is the 
unseen spring which both retains them submissive 
under the standards of their chief, and impels 
their accumulated force in ceaseless advance over 
all adjoining States. The energies of the people 
—great as the territory they inhabit—are rarely 
wasted in internal disputes. Domestic grievances, 


| how great soever, are overlooked in the thirst for 


foreign aggrandisement. In the conquest of the 
world the people hope to find a compensation for 
all the evils of their interior administration.” 


Again, he says— 


“Every Russian is inspired with the conviction 
that his country is one day to conquer the world, 
and the universal belief of this result is one of the 
chief causes of the rapid strides which Russia has 
of late years made towards its realisation. The 
meanest peasant in Russia is impressed with the 
belief that his country is destined to subdue the 
world; the rudest nomad of the steppes longs for 
the period when a second Timour is*to open the 
gates of Derbend, and let loose upon Southern Asia 
the pent-up forces of its northern wilds.” 


Is any man, then, really weak enough to 
believe that that people, with such princi- 
ples and such a policy stamped on its mind, 
will ever forego that which it supposes to 
be its destiny—that it will ever consent to 
give up what it considers to be its destined 
prey, simply because the pressure of su- 
perior force has for the moment forced its 
Sovereign to put his hand to a treaty 
binding himself to respect the integrity of 
Turkey? Why, Russia has already within 
the last century and a half bound herself 
over and over again by treaty to respect 
the integrity of Turkey, but has she the 
less persevered in her designs upon that 
empire? Twice within the last century 
the design of dismembering Turkey and 
incorporating her European provinces has, 
not only been entertained, but has been 
broached in a tangible and practical shape. 
In 1783 the Empress Catherine, having 
first secured the assent of Austria, made 
the same proposal to France which has 
been made lately —that France should 
take Egypt and allow Russia to occupy 
Turkey, France, however, then as now 
faithful to her obligations to the rest of 
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Europe, refused to be a party to the 
unholy compact; the secret oozed out; 
Sweden declared war; Prussia, bolder then 
than now, marched an army into Poland, 
England assumed a menacing attitude, and 
the Northern Semiramis was compelled so- 
lemnly but reluctantly to recede from her 
prey, aud to give up the design she me- 
ditated. Then came the European wars, 
which for a time engaged the attention of 
Russia, and withdrew it from this object. 
But when Napoleon was anxious to obtain 
the concurrence of Russia in his schemes 
of European dominion, the bribe he held 
out was that which he knew Russia could 
not resist—it was the sacrifice of Turkey ; 
he offered it—it was accepted, and nothing 
but the subsequent dissensions of the two 
Imperial spoilers prevented the realisation 
of the project. But had Russia ceased to 
cherish her designs on Turkey? The com- 
munication which took place between the 
late Emperor and Sir H. Seymour showed 
that she had not. Do you suppose that 


Prosecution of 


if you compel Russia now to yield she 
will do more than yield for a time—that 
if you compel her to recede at the pre- 
sent moment, she will do more than recede 
with the full intention of advancing again 
upon her prey with increased energy the 


first moment she can obtain a fitting oppor- | 


tunity? What, then, is the course for us 
to pursue under such circumstances ? Our 


duty is to obtain, if we can, a real and | 


substantial security against the carrying 
out of this darling scheme of Russian 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 8S. Herbert) 
told us last night that the offers of Russia 


involved a security of this kind; but is, 


that the case? The proposition of Russia 


is that the Dardanelles shall be opened to | 
ships of war of all nations whenever Tur- | 


key thinks her safety menaced ; but that 
is an advantage which Turkey possesses at 
the present moment. [An hon. MEMBER: 


Only in a state of war.] True, only in a_ 
state of war, if you suppose the treaties | 
to be still in foree; but does any one sup- | 
pose that if Turkey saw Russia about to | 


swallow her she would wait for the com- 


mencement of the war before opening the | 
The right hon. Gentleman | 


Dardanelles ? 
argued this question as if these treaties 
were still in force, forgetting that they 
are, in fact, dissolved by the existence of a 
state of war, and what we have to consider 
is, what new securities shall be taken be- 
fore we make peace. If you re-establish 
the treaties upon the same terms, and tell 
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Turkey that she may open the Straits 
whenever her safety is menaced, the effect 
of the adoption of that Russian proposal 
would be merely to tell her that she may 
do that which she may do already in de- 
|fiance of treaties—a security, moreover, 
which will avail nothing except England 
and France keep large fleets near the 
Straits for her protection. But are Eng- 
land and France to be perpetually subject 
to this unnecessary expense? Let us see 
next if the proposition of the Allied Powers 
affords that security which that of Russia 
does not afford. Now, it has been said 
that if Russia had acceded to the limita- 
tion proposed by us, she would still have 
been able to gather together a powerful 
fleet in the Black Sea in one way or another 
without infringing the treaty. That I be- 
lieve to be a fallacy. She might indeed 
do so, but she could not do it without being 
observed by our diplomatic and consular 





' wards the East. 


agents ; and as soon as she was found to 
| be increasing her forces, her infringement 
| of the treaty would, as she could have no- 
| thing to fear from Turkey, be a proof that 
| she meditated designs which required the 
interference of this country and her allies. 
| Thereforehe said that in the proposition of 
| Her Majesty’s Government we have a real 
| and substantial security, which is wanting 
to the proposal for opening the Dardanelles ; 
and the very fact of the latter proposal 
coming from Russia—a country whose 
policy is stamped indelibly with the deter- 
mination, as soon as she can, to seize on 
the Turkish dominions—ought to make us 
a little cautious before we yield to the 
suggestion proceeding from such a quarter. 
The hon. Member for the West Riding 
'(Mr. Cobden) says, “* Well, if Russia does 
swallow up Turkey, what have we to do 
with it?—we are not the champions of 
European independence, and ought not to 
go to war, wasting our blood and treasure 
In Quixotic enterprises.” I do not say 
that we should; but I conceive that there 
are very serious material interests of Great 
Britain which are involved in this question. 
If Russia should, some time or other, in 
fulfilment of her assumed political and 
religious destiny, seize Turkey, what would 
be the consequence ? Do you apprehend no 
inconvenience as regards your commerce 
and your supremacy in the Mediterranean ? 
Will you be allowed to carry on your com- 
merce with Persia, which is already grow- 
ing into importance. But is that all? Do 
not forget the aspirations of Russia to- 
If Turkey becomes her 
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prey, and she can make available the re- 
sources of that empire for her purposes, 
will it be long before she also subjugates 
Persia, either to her dominion or her pre- 
dominant influence? And if that is done, 
you will have her the powertul neighbour 
of States conterminous to your Indian 
empire. Can any one doubt that the pre- 
sence and proximity of Russia to Persia 
would exercise a disturbing and dangerous 
influence on your power in the East? You 
have already difficulty enough in preserv- 
ing order and peace among the population 
of your vast Indian empire. Your rule is 
a beneficial one, I admit, to the people 
who are subject to it—you have substituted 
a mild and paternal government for the 
crushing and rapacious despotism which 
preceded your sway; but do not forget 
that the Native princes in whose way 
your dominion stands are your bitter 
enemies ; and if Russia held Persia in her 
grasp, do not fancy that you would be able 
to keep your population in India in order 
with the amount of force which you now 
possess. And, mark, the expenditure of 
your Indian army is already straining the 
finances of that country, and any increase 
in it must prove a serious difficulty. Then, 
do you imagine that the fiery warriors of 


Affghanistan might not be tempted to rise 
in arms against you again if they had a 
power at hand like Russia by secret in- 
trigue or open force to stimulate and en- 


courage them? Well, these are things 
which you would do well at least to con- 
sider. I quite agree with those who think 
that war is a fearful calamity, and that 
you ought not to rush into it recklessly and 
thoughtlessly. I quite concur with the 
hon. Member for Manchester that you 
ought to husband your blood and your 
treasure with the most careful solicitude. 
But, on the other hand, when you have to 
contend with a foe with whom to deal with 
excessive moderation and forbearance would 
be alike foolish and pusillanimous, if you 
allow him to march step by step from one 
territorial aggrandisement to another, and 
from conquest to conquest, you must 
do so with the knowledge that sooner 
or later the struggle must come, and 
you will have to grapple, amid enormously 
increased difficulties, with a Power with 
which you may now contend with success, 
but which your own weak policy will then 
have only helped to make more and more 
gigantic and colossal. Such conduct, in 
my opinion, would be madness. Is it not 
wiser to adopt the maxim of Obstare 
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Principiis—to take your stand against 
such a power at the outset, and boldly re- 
press the tendency to conquest and aggres- 
sion before it attains a more formidable 
development, and becomes too powerful to 
be checked? I think, therefore, that the 
Government have done rightly in refusing 
to accede to the terms that were offered on 
the part of Russia. 

But, let me ask, Sir, to what purpose 
are we now prolonging this discussion ? 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) introduced it by a Motion which 


‘was intended to test the confidence of the 


House in Her Majesty’s Government. 
That was a most legitimate Motion. If the 
right hon. Gentleman thought that the 
Government had lost the confidence of the 
country and of the House of Commons, 
and that this House would place more con- 
fidence in a Ministry composed of Members 
sitting on the opposite benches, as the 
leader of the Opposition he had a perfect 
right—aye, and it was his duty—to bring 
that issue fairly before the House. This 
having been done, and the decision of the 
House pronounced on that question, for 
what purpose, I repeat, should a discussion 
be prolonged? Is it prolonged because it 
was thought possible at the time that the 
Conferences of Vienna would be renewed, 
and that it was desirable the House of Com- 
mons should express its opinion as to the 
terms on which those Conferences should 
be conducted? Well, but the Conferences 
are now closed, and what conceivable good 
ean result from continuing this debate ? 
The Members of the Government are 
obliged to answer the attack brought 
against them from various quarters; but 
what practical result can follow our divid- 
ing on the question before the House ? 
We all agree that peace can no longer be 
hoped for from Conferences at Vienna; we 
all feel peace can now only be achieved 
by the thunder of your cannon and the 
bayonets of your soldiers—you can only, 
win it by making victory your pathway ; 
and I want to know how you are furtbering 
that war in which we are engaged, and to 
which we are to pledge ourselves to de- 
vote all our energy and all our courage, by 
carrying on a protracted logomachy—an 
interminable war of words in this assembly ? 
Some of us say that the first part of the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster’s Resolu- - 
tion is true—others that the second part 
of it cannot be maintained; and then 
comes the nice question whether those who 
vote for the first part will not be compelled 
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in consistency to vote for the second; and 
thus, while, perhaps, at this very instant 
our cannon before Sebastopol are sending 
their fiery storm within the walls of that 
great fortress, and our devoted soldiers are 
pouring forth their blood for their country, 
we are, instead of seconding and strength- 
ening their heroism, calmiy discussing 
whether the head and the tail of a verbal 
proposition should go together or sepa- 
rately, and raising these subtle questions 
with reference to the terms and conditions 
of peace which were involved in confe- 
rences that are now at an end! I ask, 
is this wise or seemly? are we not engaged 
in a task which is not worthy of this 
House and of the occasion? I say that we 
have only one course to pursue—we can 
hope for peace only by one means. It is 
our bounden duty to prosecute this war 
with all the vigour and all the indomitable 
energy of which our people are capable. 
There ought to be but one voice among 
us. At such a crisis party attacks, per- 
sonal hostility, and the bandying to and fro 
of eternal reproaches should cease ; and 
with one voice, with one heart, and one 
accord, we should give strength and en- 
couragement to the brave men who are 
fighting our battles. If we thus, Sir, ful- 
fil our duty, that old standard of England 
which has been borne aloft through so many 
a scene of danger, fanned by the voices 
and hallowed by the prayers of a united 
people, shall yet be borne triumphant over 
the fields where victory and hope are now 
dawning upon us, and through which alone 
can that peace which we all desire be 
secured . 
Sm FREDERIC THESIGER: Sir, 
my hon. and learned Friend in his able 
and eloquent speech has endeavoured to 
defend the Government from the vigorous 
attacks and rude assaults which have been 
made against them in this debate. He 
has descended into the area armed at all 
‘points, and done battle with all -assailants. 
pe however, not in the slightest degree 
interested in breaking a lance on behalf of 
his powerful antagonists on the other side 
of the House ; I may fairly leave them to 
their own defence, and I am perfectly 
satisfied that, when the proper period 
arrives, they will show themselves quite 
equal in the encounter to my hon. and 
learned Friend. But when my hon. and 
learned Friend rose to deliver his very able 
speech I certainly expected him to turn the 
tide of this debate into some practical 
and useful channel ; because I agree with 
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the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) that the course 
of events has entirely outstripped our dis- 
cussions ; that, with respect to one of the 
Amendments proposed,—namely, that of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir W. Heathcote) — 
it is quite out of date ; and, with regard to 
the other matters which have been so ably 
debated for so many nights, I think I may 
venture to put a question which was asked 
in another assembly, different I hope from 
this. ‘‘ Why sit we here projecting peace 
and war? War hath begun.” Therefore 
I can well understand my hon. and learned 
Friend should be extremely desirous, as 
was also the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, to satisfy the House that this 
debate had no longer a tangible or defi- 
nite object and that it might as well be 
brought, like the conferences, to an end. 
It is a most extraordinary thing that dur- 
ing the whole course of this debate, until 
last night, when my noble friend and col- 
league (Lord Robert Cecil) called the at- 
tention of the House to what was the 
practical question we really ought to dis- 
cuss, it had not been adverted to by a 
single member who had addressed the 
House. Now, the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government on Tuesday night, after 
adverting to the different Amendments on 
the paper, said there was one question 
which the House had an undoubted right 
to consider, and that was how the negotia- 
tions had been conducted. The confer- 
ences being at an end, and there being no 
prospect of their being renewed, I think 
the time has arrived for considering that 
question which I am of opinion is involved 
in our present discussion. I have a very 
strong impression upon the subject. I 
have all along felt that those negotiations 
were conducted in a most unsatisfactory 
manner, and J am compelled to add that I 
think that that arose mainly from the un- 
fortunate choice of the negotiator. It 
must not be supposed that I intend to dis- 
parage the abilities or the sagacity of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, 
who has modestly disclaimed any experi- 
ence in the arts of diplomacy, and who has 
told us he was never very sanguine of the 
success of his mission. My objection to 
the noble Lord is, that he had made con- 
cessions and committed himself to opinions 
which rendered him the most unfit person 
in the world to be selected for the difficult 
and delicate office of conducting these con- 
ferences. That is rather a serious posi- 
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tion for me to assume, and I am bound to 
satisfy the House that I have good grounds 
for putting it forth. To do so, I must 
just glance at the origin and objects of 
the war. I think we cannot have a better 
exposition of the course of Russian policy 
than that which my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney-General has very elo- 
quently expressed. The immutable prin- 
ciples of Russian policy are conquest, 
aggression, and aggrandisement; and the 
object kept in view is the possession of the 
seat of the Caesars. There can be no 
doubt in the mind of any one who has 
directed his attention to the course of Rus- 
sian policy with regard to Turkey during 
the last sixty or eighty years, that it has 
been an uniform course of aggression and 
encroachment, and that, as my hon. and 
learned friend has said, sometimes by vio- 
lence, sometimes by fraud and perfidy, she 
has made advances, until at last the rela- 
tions between the two countries have be- 
come so extremely complicated that there 
is scarcely any act of encroachment on the 
part of Russia which might not be coloured 
or justified by the pretence of some treaty. 
The question of the Holy Places offered 
an opportunity, gladly seized upon by Rus- 
sia, under the pretext of a right to protect 
the Christian subjects of Turkey through- 
out the whole extent of the Ottoman em- 
pire. It will be in the recollection of the 
House that, at the latter end of the year 
1852, a large Russian force had been ad- 
vanced to the frontier of Moldavia with a 
view to coerce Turkey into an admission 
of that right. It is impossible to imagine 
a state of things more critical, and in 
which those intrusted with the administra- 
tion of public affairs should be more cau- 
tious in conceding any of those assumed 
rights, except upon the most just foun- 
dations. And yet the noble Lord, who, 
at the beginning of the year 1853 was the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
most unfortunately and most unguardedly, 
conceded, not in a hasty verbal communi- 
cation, but in a deliberate despatch, the 
very right claimed by Russia, as ‘‘pre- 
seribed by duty and sanctioned by treaty.” 
That claim was put forth in the Note of 
Prince Menchikoff at Constantinople, the 
rejection of which led to the occupation of 
the Prineipalities; and, when the House 
remembers that the Vienna Note, which 
was the oceasion of war, contained stipula- 
tions with regard to those treaties, giving 
the same effeet to the assumptions of Rus- 
sia, it will see how formidable and fatal 
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was the admission on the part of the noble 
Lord. The justification of the noble Lord 
made in the course of the debate, is, that 
there was a right of interference on the 
part of Russia in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
guaranteed by the treaties of Kainardji. 
Adrianople, and Bucharest; and the noble 
Lord gave us to understand that the ad- 
mission he so unhappily made applied to 
those Principalities and the relations which 
existed between Turkey and Russia in 
respect to them. But the noble Lord is 
under a complete mistake. His admission 
applied to the claim of the Emperor of 
Russia, which was a@claim to the protec- 
tion of 14,000,000 of Greek Christian sub- 
jects of the Ottoman Porte. That there 


may be no doubt, I beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a passage in a re- 
markable conversation of Sir H. Seymour 
with the late Emperor of Russia in the 
beginning of 1853. The Emperor said,— 


“In the empire of Turkey are several millions 
of Christians whose interests I am called upon to 
watch over, while my right of doing so is secured 
to me by treaty. I may truly say that I make a 
moderate and sparing use of my right, and I 
freely confess that it is one which is attended 
with obligations occasionally very inconvenient ; 
but I cannot recede from the discharge of a dis- 
tinct duty. Our religion, as established in this 
country, came to us from the East, and there are 
feelings as well as obligations which never must 
be lost sight of.” 

What was the answer of the noble Lord to 
that distinct claim, founded on treaties and 
asserted as a duty? He said,— 

“The more the Turkish Government adopts the 
rule of impartial law and its equal administration, 
the less will the Emperor of Russia find it neces- 
sary to apply that exceptional protection which 
His Imperial Majesty has found so burdensome 
and inconvenient, although, no doubt, prescribed 
by duty, and sanctioned by treaty.” 

Can there be the slightest doubt that the 
noble Lord was in error when he said his 
observation applied only to the Principali- 
ties of Moldavia and Wallachia? The 
noble Lord has referred to the treaties 
of Kainardji, Adrianople, and Bucharest ; 
but I have examined those treaties care- 
fully, and can find nothing in them what- 
ever to justify the assertion of the noble 
Lord. I do, indeed, find in the treaty of 
Kainardji, as the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury (Mr. Layard) pointed out to the 
House a short time ago, a provision which 
in itself, so far from giving colour, to the ~ 
claim of the Emperor of Russia, is as 
strong as by implication anything can be, 
against any right of interference at all. 
There are two Articles referring to this 
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subject in the treaty of Kainardji—the 
7th and the 14th. By the 7th Article the 
Sublime Porte promised to protect the 
Christian Religion and its churches, and 
also to allow the Ministers of the Imperial 
Court of Russia to make, on all occasions, 
representations in favour of the new 
church at Constantinople, as well as in fa- 
vour of those who officiated therein. Thus 
the right conferred in that Article, and 
repeated in the 14th Article, is the right 
to make representations in respect of one 
particular church, and the ministers of 
that church ; and if treaties are to be con- 
strued in the same manner as agreements 
between individuals, as every one knows 
that the expression of one particular im- 
plies the exclusion of all the rest, the 
argument is as strong as implication can 
make it against the right of Russia to in- 
terfere with the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. But the noble Lord may feel some 
comfort in finding himself in some degree 
countenanced by the mistakes of abler and 


Prosecution of 


more experienced diplomatists than him- | 


self. There has been a series of blunders 
throughout the whole of these transac- 
tions ; and the Vienna Note, which was 
intended to put an end to the quarrel be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, unfortunately 


contained a stipulation which would have 
imposed on Turkey the necessity of ex- 
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disputes between Russia and Turkey, but 
calculated to give to Russia all the advan- 
tages over Turkey of which she was desi- 
rous. At last Lord Clarendon’s eyes were 
opened by the view taken of the Note by 
Count Nesselrode, and the noble Lord wrote 
a despatch, in which he said that Count 
Nesselrode claimed for Russia the right to 
defend the millions of Greeks subject to the 
Porte, and to demand for them the same 
privileges as those which the Porte had 
conceded to foreigners. Then these great 
diplomatists found themselves in the pre- 
dicament of having given Russia a plausible 
pretext for saying she was aggrieved, and 
for representing the war in which she was 
about to engage as a sacred war. When 
you remember that the noble Lord was 
the originator of the fatal mistake with 
regard to the obligations of the.treaties by 
which Turkey was bound, and that the 
object of the war was to prevent Russia 
from asserting a right which did not exist, 
you will agree that it is important for me 
to refer to the antecedents of the noble 
Lord in order to justify my views as to 
the impropriety of his being chosen as a 
negotiator. 

I will pass over the various events of 
| the war, the heroic achievements and the 
i sufferings of our troops, in order 
| to arrive at the more immediate subject of 





tending to all its Christian subjects the | our consideration—the establishment of the 
privileges which it had conceded to Chris- | ‘* Four Points” as the bases of negotiations. 


tians not its subjects. In looking over all | These points were reluctantly conceded by 
these mistakes one is forcibly reminded of | Russia. The right hon. Member for Ox- 
the well-known observation of Chancellor! ford University (Mr. Gladstone) has told 
Oxenstiern to his son, who was about to| you that in August she contemptuously 
attend a congress of ambassadors, but felt | rejected them, but accepted them in the 
some diffidence as to his ability, ‘‘Go, my | following December. What had happen- 
son, and see with your own eyes, qud| ed in the intervening time? The glorious 
pared sapientid regitur mundus!” Tur-| fields of Alma and Inkerman. It is evi- 
key was too farsighted not to see the! dent, then, that we had won those Four 
effect of the stipulation in the Vienna/| Points at the point of the sword; and 


Note, and made an objection to it. The 
four great Powers were extremely dis- 
satisfied at this objection, for the Note 
had been carefully drawn up at Vienna, 
and had also received some modification in 
London by the Cabinet of which the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government and 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies were members. It was not until the 
only interpretation of which it was sus- 
ceptible had been put upon the Note by 
Count Nesselrode that the eyes of our Go- 
vernment were opened, and then they dis- 
covered the fatal position in which they 
had placed themselves by the preparation 
of a Note intended to put an end to the 
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'there could be no doubt that when they 
came to be developed, the wily and sa- 
gacious diplomatists of Russia would give 
as little and obtain as much as possible. 
It therefore became exceedingly necessary 
to make a most careful and guarded choice 
of a negotiator. But, unfortunately, the 
novle Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment was not in a position (to use the 
current phrase of the day) ‘ to choose 
the right man for the right place.”” The 
noble Viscount had just been wafted into 
power by the breath of popular favour ; 
his Government was but half formed; and 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
had recently flown from the Aberdeen Ca- 
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binet and perched himself upon the airy 
heights above the Treasury bench, from 
which he looked down upon the world 
beneath, ready at any moment to pounce 
upon his quarry. The noble Viscount 
could not expect that he would be able 
to sustain himself without the co-operation 
of his former colleague ; but how was it 
to be expected, after all that had passed 
between them, that the noble Lord would 
ever condescend to fill a subordinate posi- 
tion in a Cabinet at the head of which was 
the present Prime Minister? I can faney 
I hear the Prime Minister say— 
“O for a falconer’s voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle back again !” 
But the noble Lord stooped at the well- 
known sound of office, and attracted by the 
whistling of the name of “ Plenipotentiary,” 
found himself again at the side of the noble 
Viscount. The noble Lord, unfortunately, 
happened to be the very worst choice for 
the country that could have been made; 
because, the object of the war being to 
prevent the encroachments of Russia on 
Turkey, the noble Lord was hampered by 
the unfortunate concession that such a 
right existed as was claimed by Russia. 
Could it be supposed that the argumentum 
ad hominem was a weapon not likely to be 
wielded with dexterity and strength by the 
wily Russian diplomatists who attended the 
conference? But the noble Lord was an 
unfortunate choice, not only from having 
committed himself in the manner I have 
mentioned, but also from the views he evi- 
dently entertained with regard to Russia at 
that particular period. In February, 1853, 
the neble Lord entertained very different 
views as to the policy of the Emperor of 
Russia from those which he has since ex- 


pressed. The noble Lord said on the 9th 


of February, 1853— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are persuaded that 
no course of policy can be adopted more wise, more 
disinterested, more beneficial, to Europe than that 
which His Imperial Majesty has so long followed, 
and which will render his name more illustrious 
than that of the most famous Sovereigns who have 
sought immortality by unprovoked conquest and 
ephemeral glory.” 

But what was this policy that had been 
so long followed? Was it the policy that 
had been so vigorously and so graphically 
described to-night by the Attorney Gene- 
ral—a policy of violence, of fraud, and of 
agerandisement? But is the noble Lord 
of the same opinion in 1855? We have 
heard the noble Lord describe the powerful 
armaments of Russia by sea and by land, 
the influence she has acquired in Germany 
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—partly by bribing the Ministers of the in- 
ferior Powers—the powerful forts she has 
constructed in the Baltic for the purpose 
of bridling the inferior Northern Powers, 
until I was at a loss to understand whether 
the noble Lord ought not to have gone fur- 
ther in the terms of the treaty—whether 
he ought not to have proposed to cripple 
Russia, to take some of her dominions from 
her, and to reduce her power to safe di- 
mensions. But I cannot help thinking, 
from the course adopted by the noble Lord 
in these negotiations, the noble Lord had 
some arricre-pensée, and that, while he 
was embarrassed by his antecedents, he 
was stimulated by a secret desire to crip- 
ple the power of Russia; and these two 
circumstances combined may, in some de- 
gree, explain his extraordinary conduct, 
and account, to a considerable degree, for 
his failure. But the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government is answerable for 
the selection of the noble Lord for this 
delicate and important office. That noble 
Lord had just then been brought into 
power by the voice of popular opinion. 
[An hon. Member made an observation. ] 
Another word is suggested to me, but 1 
am content to say that he was borne into 
office by the voice of popular opinion, be- 
cause it was thought he would vigorously 
prosecute the war, and conduct it until we 
arrived at a safe and honourable peace. I 
regret to think how ready the people now 
are to break to pieces their idol, and I con- 
fess that no public man has so completely 
realised, in the course of a very short time, 
the observation made by Tacitus in speak- 
ing of Galba, “* Omnium consensu capax 
| imperii, nisi imperdsset.’’ The noble Lord 
| having been selected for this most impor- 
tant office, the telegraph announced that 
he had accepted the office of Secretary for 
State for the Colonies; so that, incumber- 
ed as the noble Lord must have been by 
the opinions and feelings he had expressed 
with regard to the Emperor of Russia, he 
was further agitated by the thought that 
; he could not tell how many of the colo- 
nies might not be waiting for him to come 
home. 

I am now brought to the point of the 
Conferences, and I want to see whether the 
negotiations were not unskilfully and un- 
satisfactorily conducted, and whether they 
were not necessarily unsuccessful from the - 
choice of the noble Lord as the negotiator. 
I wish to call the attention of my right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham), who has ex- 
pressed a strong opinion that the negotia- 
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tions had arrived at such a point that there 
was no necessity for continuing the war 
further, to the fact that the fourth point 
remains as unsettled now as at the first. 
My right hon. Friend has regretted the 
pause which took place in the negotiations 
on the third point ; he thought the discus- 
sion on the fourth point might very well 
have taken place when the Plenipotentia- 
ries had telegraphed for instructions on the 
third point, and that there was no insuper- 
able difficulty in coming to a conclusion 
on that subject. The Plenipotentiaries of 
Russia and Austria were willing immedi- 
ately to proceed to that point. But what 
said the noble Lord on this subject the 
other night ? 


“T must allude to a statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle to the effect that 
he regrets that the Governments of England and 
France did not permit and sanction the conference 
going into the question of the fourth point, and 
did not endeavour to settle that before discussing 
the third. Now, on that subject I must remark 
that that point was far from being so easy of set- 
tlement as my right hon. Friend supposes. I had 
several conversations on that subject with the very 
intelligent ambassador of the Porte, who arrived 
at a later period, after the first point had been 
discussed, and who, when there was a question of 
considering the fourth point, talked to me very 
earnestly on the subject, and protested against 
any article being inserted in a treaty by which 
the Porte should renounce in any way its inde- 
pendence, and be made to depend on Christian 
Powers with respect to its own internal affairs. 
I thought that objection—though I will not call 
it objection, but suggestion—with respect to the 
fourth point a very reasonable one; and ai the 
same time I saw that the Plenipotentiary of Rus- 
sia, and probably the Plenipotentiary of Austria, 
would be very anxious to obtain such a settlement 
of the fourth point as would have enabled them in 
some way to control the legislation of the Porte as 
regards the Principalities. We therefore should 
have been in very considerable difficulty in discuss- 
ing that fourth point, and I certainly could not 
have consented to any arrangement of the fourth 
point which, on the one hand, did not provide 
that such a legislation should be introduced into 
Turkey as would give fair and equal privileges to 
Christians along with Mahomedans, and, on the 
other hand, enable those other two Powers con- 
stantly to interfere in the internal affairs.”— 
[3 Hansard, exxxviii. 1472.] 

So that this fourth point, which was the 
very origin of the war, is unsettled at this 
moment, and remains a question of in- 
superable difficulty. But why was it that 
the noble Lord did not enter upon that dis- 
cussion? It is possible that the noble 
Lord may have remembered some of his 
unfortunate antecedents, and put off the 
evil day indefinitely ; because it was not 
very likely he could come to an agreement 
with Russia on the fourth point, after the 
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opinion he had expressed, that it was not 
only the right, but the duty of the Em- 
peror of Russia to protect the Christians 
in Turkey. The Russian diplomatists, no 
doubt, were of opinion that the conces- 
sions which the noble Lord had previously 
made might be the foundation of negotia- 
tions on the fourth point; but the noble 
Lord was glad to join the Plenipotentiary 
of France and to defer the evil day of ne- 
gotiations upon the fourth point. The 
noble Lord, not as a matter for considera- 
tion or discussion, but as an ultimatum, a 
sine qué non, proposed to Russia the 
humiliating condition that she should con- 
sent to restrict the amount of her naval 
foree in the Black Sea. Now, just con- 
sider what a strange position, according to 
my hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, the noble Lord was in when in- 
sisting on this particular article. My hon. 
and learned Friend says, ‘‘ Russia is full 
of fraud and perfidy ; there is no binding 
her by treaties, you can’t secure her ad- 
herence to them.’’ And yet the noble 
Lord was content, as the Government was 
content, to have accepted this Article, 
limiting the naval power of Russia in the 
Black Sea to four ships, it being perfectly 
clear that this would be entirely illusory, 
and that such a provision would have no 
effect in keeping her in check there. The 
noble Lord probably felt that there was a 
dread of the overgrown power of Russia, 
but he might also have been actuated by a 
feeling that Russia would be sure to reject 
these humiliating conditions, and that then 
the fourth point would never come under 
discussion at all, and that he might cover 
himself under a cloud of debate in this 
House as to any supposed concession which 
he might previously have made. I confess 
that anything more unsatisfactory than 
the course and conduct of these negotia- 
tions cannot possibly be imagined, and I 
submit to the House with some confidence 
that I have established not only their un- 
satisfactory character, but also that there 
is no other cause to which to ascribe this 
result but the unfortunate choice of the 
noble Lord, unskilled as he says he is in 
the arts of diplomacy, and selected, not 
because the country required his services, 
but because the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government found it necessary to his 
purpose to employ him. Again, the House 
will see that the noble Lord was distracted 
and divided by the different duties which 
devolved upon him. The country was 
clamorous for his return to attend to the 
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business of the colonies. The noble Lord, 
as a Secretary of State, felt the necessity 
for his return, and thus, when the last and 
most important conference was held he 
was absent, being obliged to hurry back to 
preside over the destinies of our colonies. 
Under these circumstances, can anybody 
wonder that the Government did not 
adopt the course which my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Disraeli) suggested—namely, 
that the Government should have come 
forward and laid the papers on the table of 
the House, and, in so doing, move an Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty? They did not do 
so because they were distressed by the 
position in which the unfortunate negotia- 
tions, and still more uufortunate negotia- 
tor had placed them, and they did not 
choose to expose themselves to the ordeal 
of such a debate as would have ensued. 
My right hon. Friend, however, forbore to 
press the point, and it was not until the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) was withdrawn 
that he felt himself bound to come forward 
and submit a Resolution which I firmly 
believe expressed the feelings of a majority 
of the people of this country and a majo- 
rity of this House. I say a majority of 
this House, because I cannot refrain from 
expressing my astonishment at the course 
pursued on the subject of his Motion by 
many lon. Members, who, expressing 
themselves in the strongest terms against 
the Government and against their conduct 
in these negotiations, were yet found in the 
lobby with Ministers, supporting them 
against a Motion which went to condemn 
that conduct. The Motion of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) was rather too 
strong to suit the taste of the noble Lord 
and his Government; so the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir F. Baring), like a kind and gentle 
nurse dealing with a fractious child came 
forward, and removing everything which 
might be hurtful, and putting in a few 
smooth and honeyed expressions, presented 
a gentle draught to the noble Lord and 
his Government, who were of course ready 
enough to take it. But then came the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kidder- 
minister (Mr. Lowe), who, thinking some- 
thing a little more spicy and warm would 
be better for the constitution, imparted 
this to the Motion; ard here again, pro- 
vided it had the negative quality of doing 
no hurt, the noble Lord was willing to ac- 
cept it, because, if I understard the Prime 
Minister aright, he has pledged timself to 
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support the first part of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member. Now let us see what 
that Amendment involves. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir F. Baring) says, 
“You are playing with the question when 
you are considering whether you will take 
my words or those of the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster; I am content with any 
words if they are only something like my 
own, mine having done their office ;’’ and 
then the right hon. Gentleman assumes 
that the words of the hon. Member’s 
Amendment are like his own. Now, the 
first words in this Amendment which the 
noble Lord is willing to accept are:— 
‘“* That this House having seen with regret 
that owing to the refusal of Russia to re- 
strict the strength of her navy in the 
Black Sea’’—and so on. What is involved 
in these words? Why, that the restriction 
of the power of Russia in the Black Sea 
was the ultimatum and sine quad non of 
negotiation ; and if you adopt the expres- 
sions of the hon. Member for Kiddermin- 
ster, then you record by a formal vote that 
peace can be concluded on no other terms 
than those which have been refused by 
Russia. Are you prepared to give any 
such vote? Are the words proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman at all like what have 
been called the milk-and-water words of 
the right hon. Member for Portsmouth ? 
He regrets that the negotiations should 
have come toan end. Do you regret that, 
nnder such circumstances, and in the 
hands of such a negotiator, they should 
have come toan end? For my part I re- 
joice that they have terminated, if they 
only led to such conclusions as I think 
would be discreditable to the country, and 
which the country would hereafter have 
cause to regret. Let the House remember 
that the Government was willing, only a 
weck ago, to accept those terms for the 
restriction of the naval force of Russia in 
the Black Sea which have been shown by 
powerful speakers in the course of this de- 
bate to be perfectly illusory; they were 
ready upon those terms to have concluded 
a peace which would have given no secu- 
rity whatever for the very objects for 
which we went to war. Well, this being 
the state of things, it has been asked by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, what we are now discussing. He 





says we are bandying charges and recrimi- . 


nations against each other, and that, the 
conferences having come to an end, there 
is nothing left to discuss. Is that the 
case? I say we are here to discuss the 
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conduct of the Government in these nego- 
tiations, and I trust I have satisfied the 
House that the negotiations have been 
conducted most unskilfully and improperly. 
The conferences are now at an end, and 
the door of negotiation is closed. What 
then? Why, as some one has said, let 
Russia come and knock at the door before 
it is opened to her. We must trust now 
to our own swords to gain for us that suc- 
cess which ultimately may conduct us to 
peace, and I trust our swords will be found 
a little sharper than the wit of our nego- 
tiators. There is only one course for us 
to pursue. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) that war is a 
means, and not an end. 
means at all unless it be successful, and 
therefore we have nothing for it now but to 
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prosecute the war with vigour; and with | 


the well-known heroic valour and distin- 
guished bravery of our soldiers and seamen, 
and with the blessing of Providence upon 
our arms, I trust that we may at length 
win for ourselves that safe and honourable 
peace which is the united desire of all 
parties in England to arrive at. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, that after 
all the discussion, he was utterly unable 
to comprehend what the Resolutions before 
the House meant. He understood the 
question submitted to the House the other 
evening by the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, which had extracted 
from the noble Lord a reluctant explana- 
tion of his policy. The vacillation of the 
Government rendered it imperative on 
some one to ascertain in what manner the 
war was to be conducted, and on that oc- 
easion he gave his vote in favour of the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
he had since heard hon. Members severely 
criticising and vituperating the Government 
for their conduct of the war, who, on the 
division on the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire’s Motion, had voted in 
favour of the Government, and one hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bright) walked out of the 
House on that occasion and would not 
register his vote against the Ministers, in 
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sented to the Emperor of Russia that they 
spoke the sentiments of the people of Eng- 
land, and led him to believe the people of 
England would not exert themselves to 
curb his views of aggrandisement and 
aggression; and this, he thought, was the 
secondary cause of the unhappy hostilities 
in which we were engaged. The war was 
considered to be originally a just war, and 
he did not comprehend how right hon. 
Gentlemen could say that it had changed 
its character. If it was just in its origin 
what had made it unjust now? Surely 
it was not our suecess which made it 
unjust? He thought that the House 
should give the Government as much aid 
and-moral energy as it could, and he con- 
sidered that it would only lessen the suc- 
cesses of our arms to be entering on such 
desultory discussions as that which they 
had so long carried on. He believed that 
the objects of this war could not be ob- 
tained without a material guarantee. Ile 
could not participate in these Amendments 
by stating his regret that the conferences 
had failed, for he thought that the terms 
proposed would be illusory, and would only 
lead to future wars; and that we ought to 
obtain some material guarantee for the 
preservation of peace. He was rather 
astonished to hear the hon. Member for 
the West Riding and the hon. Member for 
Manchester sneering at the populace and 
the press, considering the great use those 
hon. Gentlemen had made of the sweet voices 
of the people, and that there was a time, 
not long since, when the press seemed to 
be to them as the very air they breathed. 
It was transparent that the attack on the 
press was aimed at a particular newspaper ; 
but, although The Times did not at first 
support the war, as soon as it discovered 
the tide of public feeling was in favour of 
war, it sought to represent, and had repre- 
sented with fidelity, as was the province of 
a newspaper, the general public opinion. 
It was a just war, and the only safe con- 
clusion to it that he now saw lay in the 
demolition of the great stronghold of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea; for as long as 


whom he told the House last night he had | Sebastopol remained, Turkey would always 


not the slightest confidence. 
impression in the public mind appeared to 
be, that the war was attributable to the 
ambition of the Emperor of Russia, con- 
firmed and increased by the vacillation and 
want of nerve of the Government of Lord 





The general | be in danger of a repetition of the Sinope 


catastrophe. A great deal had been said 
about the honour of Russia, and it was 
intimated that we should be very tenacious 
of offending it. But he thought Gentlemen 
of the House of Commons should restrict 


Aberdeen and the representations of the | themselves to taking care of the honour of 


three Gentlemen of the peace deputation, | England. 


An argument had been sought 


who went to St. Petersburg, and repre- | to be raised that the French people were 
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averse to the war; but there was no 
reason for that assertion. The best re- 
presentative of the French people was the 
French Emperor, and he had acted through- 
out in the most perfect good faith. Under 
these circumstances, he was of opinion 
that the House could not do better than to 
avoid giving any factious vote against the 
Government—to negative every Amend- 
ment that had been proposed, and to vote 
for the Ministers. He, for one, should do 
so, for he considered that the Amendments 
were never intended to be carried in their 
integrity, and that it was the duty of the 
House to express such a plain straightfor- 
ward opinion as would show to our allies 
and to Europe, that we were determined to 
prosecute the war with vigour. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the most 
remarkable feature of this lengthened de- 
bate was to be found in the great variety 
and remarkably contradictory nature of 
the opinions which had been offered on 
nearly every side on the subject of the 
war. Hardly a Gentleman had risen who 
had not, in some shape or other, started 
some new point bearing on the question. 
Even the Members of the Cabinet them- 
selves—probably from the want of concert, 
or, possibly, because they had no precon- 
ceived opinions, had been contradictory, 
and the House itself appeared to be turned 
into a complete tower of Babel. The only 
exception to this remark was to be found 
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doctrine, but he ‘denied its applicability 
under all cireumstances and at all times. 
The attack on the Government by the hon. 
Member for Manchester was perhaps the 
most severe ever made on an Administra- 
tion, and in every part of it he (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) concurred; but the hon. Member 
had forgotten in his speech of the previous 
night to explain why, entertaining such 
opinions of the Government, he had ab- 
sented himself from the division on the 
Resolution of the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire. The clue to the hon. 
Member’s motives for such a course might 
be difficult of ascertainment; but it too 
frequently happened that these hon. Mem- 
bers, after making most bitter and violent 
attacks on the Government were found in 
the same lobby with them. There were 
two hypotheses on which to account for 
this contradictory conduct on the part of 
the hon. Member. * Either the miscalled 
Liberals—a term that had been very much 
misused of late years—had such antipathy 
to a Conservative Government that they 
would rather see the Prince of Darkness 
installed in Downing Street, or they 
thought it convenient to have a Govern- 
ment in office on which in time of need 
they could effect a pressure that was 
conducive to their own purposes. The 
hon. Member for Manchester had shadowed 
out the future fortunes of this country and 
America; and he said that the mereantile 


on the bench below the gangway, which | paver of America, her commerce and po- 
contained those advocates of peace at any pulation, would in a short time be in ad- 
price, who exhibited a unanimity of opi-| vance of this country. He need not ask 


nion on the subject of the war. He could | 


not congratulate those advocates of cheap 
cotton and no war upon their recent asso- 
ciation with the Gentlemen sitting beside 
them—the seceding Ministers. Gentlemen 
of so much sagacity as the peace-at-any- 
price party ought to know that they would 
inevitably share the fate of every other 
party to which those hon, Gentlemen had 
allied themselves, and would, in their turn, 
be betrayed and abandoned by their new 
associates. The fault he found with the 
speeches of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden), and the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright), was, that they 
betrayed their ruling passion for the one 
nostrum which, in their opinion, was to 
cure all evils—the one remedy which these 
Gentlemen recommended for every disaster 
was a measure tending to procure the im- 
portation of cheap cotton in a raw state, 
and at the same time enable the manufac- 
turers of that raw cotton to export it. He 
did not underrate the advantages of this 





tie hon. Member what share free trade 
and the freedom of navigation, advocated 
by him, had had in hastening this compa- 
rative position of the two countries. It 
was no use now referring to the origin and 
causes of the war ; there was an old pro- 
verb that it was no use crying over spilt 
milk; and he believed that the country 
was now placed in such a position that no- 
thing remained for it but to fight the battle 
out to the best of its ability. But, at the 
same time, he entirely agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter that the country ought to know how it 
came to be placed in that position, and he 
(Mr. Bentinck) thought it would be just as 
well if the House of Commons made the 
same inquiry. For himself he could not 
avoid expressing the strong conviction, - 
that, on looking over the history of the 
past two years, the House of Commons 
was the sole and whole cause of the war, 
inasmuch as that it had sanctioned the 
formation of the Government, which led 
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the country into the war, and by which it 
had been so grievously mismanaged. In 
his opinion, so long as the House of Com- 
mons was ready to support a Ministry 
banded together by no sort of principle 
beyond that of a determination to hold 
office at a sacrifice of their individual opi- 
nions, so long the country had no right to 
complain of any position in which it might 
find itself. With respect to the Resolu- 
tion and Amendments now before the 
House, he must say he did not think them 
worthy of two minutes’ consideration. He 
regarded them as the emanations of so 
many small minds—of men professedly the 
opponents, but in reality the emissaries of 
the Government, and as merely brought 
forward for the purpose of destroying the 
effects of the Motion of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bucks; and as 
such he thought the time of the House 
would be best disposef of by dealing with 
them in a lump, and getting rid of them 
in the most summary manner. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the concluding 
paragraph of the speech of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General is one which, by 
the good feeling and judgment which it 
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expressed, cannot fail to commend itself | 
alike to the feelings and judgment of the | 
House, for it deprecated making this great | 
question of national policy a “subject of | 
party strife. I think, however, the House | 
will perceive that the homily of the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman and his condyct | 
exhibited a marked discrepancy. I no not 
think that I should have been exceeding | 
the limit of Parliamentary practice if I 
had risen in my place to ask if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was in order, when, 
in a remarkable paragraph in his speech, 
he attributed to my right hon. Friend and 
to those who have seceded from the Go- 
vernment with him, motives of action so 
base that I should consider myself trifling 
with the dignity of this House if I noticed 
them ; for, when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that the conduct of some 
Members of this House, upon a great 
question of national glory and independ- 
ence, had been prostituted for motives so 
mean and contemptible as those which he 
ascribed to them, I believed that he trans- 
gressed the strict rules of Parliament, and, 
at least, 1 am sure that he departed from 
the principle which usually regulates our 
debates. When I listened to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman which 
conveyed that imputation, I could not help 
remembering a former occasion, when the 
foreign policy of the country was under 


Mr. Bentinck 














discussion, and the conduct of our affairs 
hung vpon the issue of that night’s decision 
of the House, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man having imputed the same motives to 
the same men, received a rebuke which I 
should have thought would have made an 
impression on his mind. On that occasion 
the hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
that there were three courses by which 
a Government might be overthrown, and 
to any one who pursued either of those 
courses he imputed motives similar to those 
which he has to-night imputed to certain 
Members of this House. I think the 
House will not have forgotten what was 
the reply of Sir Robert Peel on that occa- 
sion, the last speech he ever made in this 
House. Sir Robert Peel said— 





“ Now, is it not possible for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to suppose that there may be a fourth ? 
Is it not possible for him to speculate upon the 
possibility that men in this House may intend to 
give their votes without reference to political 
combinations ? Does he exclude the possibility 
of that fourth course of action which arises from 
a conscientious conviction as to the truth? Is 
that excluded from his contemplation? May it 
not be possible that men eannot subscribe to a 
Resolution which asserts that a certain course 
has been best calculated to preserve peace and to 
support the honour and dignity of this country ? 
| Is it not possible that, without reference to party 
or personal interests, men may decline to affirm a 
Resolution which deals with principles of greater 
importance to the welfare of this country for 
good or for evil, than have ever been under the 
consideration of the House.”—[3 Hansard, exii. 
675.] 

The last vote I myself gave in this House 
was one the effect of which was to keep 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in office, 
and although I have, in consequence of a 
loss I have sustained, been prevented from 
hearing those speeches which during this 
week have entranced and instructed the 
House, 1 came here to-night intending to 
record a silent vote in the same lobby as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, but at the 
same time I have thought it impossible for 
me not to notice some of the observations 
which he has made. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has stated that in the course of 
this debate declarations have fallen from 
experienced Members of this House which 
are calculated to induce, in the minds of 
our enemies and our allies, feelings hostile 
to the interests of this country. I could 
have wished that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, professing that opinion, would 
have been guided by it in the observations 
which he himself addressed to the House. 
I ask the House to bear in mind some of 
the remarks which fell from the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman, and to consider if such 
arguments are likely to carry with them 
the cordial ‘support of our allies, or to 


strengthen in your favour the general opi- | 


nion of Europe? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman began by ridiculing the pro- 
posal to bind Russia by any stipulation or 
treaty ; but does it not seem strange that 
such an expression of opinion should ema- 
nate from one who has imputed to those 
who sit on what he is pleased to call those 
uncomfortable seats motives of action so 
despicable ? Does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman speak of Russia as a Power 
with whom it is no use negotiating, when 
he has served in two consecutive Govern- 
ments, one of which he serves in now, 
which have been continually negotiating 
with Russia, and which at the very time 
this debate began, was still negotiating 
with her? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proceeded in the same spirit of unfortu- 
nate rashness, considering the position from 
which he spoke, to tell us more than we 
have yet heard with regard to the aim and 
objects of the war. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman appealed to the feelings of the 
House on the subject of India, and pointed 
out, as far as regarded that country, the 
danger which there would be in agreeing 
to stipulations which even his own Govern- 
ment have approved of. I take it that the 
argument thus advanced by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is far more calculated 


to prejudice us in the eyes of Europe than | 


anything that has fallen from the ‘‘ expe- 
rienced Members”’ of this House to whom 
he alluded. Do you think our allies will 
cordially co-operate with us in the prose- 
cution of the war for such an object as 
that shadowed forth by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman? Why, hitherto we have 


been told that the immediate object of the | 


war is the maintenance of the balance of 


power ; but now we are told that its object | 
is not the maintenance of European liberty | 
—not to prevent Constantinople from fall- | 
ing into the hands of Russia, but that the | 
ulterior and remote object of continuing | 
the contest is, according to the learned , 
Attorney General, to protect and preserve | 
the British power in India? My hon. and | 
learned Friend has delivered one of those | 


animated Philippics which no man has 
more ready at command, and which we 


all listen to with pleasure whenever he | 


does deliver them, in which he has told 


us of all the conquests, of all the cruel- | 


ties, and of all the selfish objects and 
motives of Russia. [Mr. Rozsucx, Hear, 
hear!] My hon. and learned Friend below 
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me says, ‘‘ Hear, hear!” He is consistent 
in that. He has been no party to any ne- 
gotiations. He has laid down no bases. 
He rejoices, no doubt, that all negotiations 
‘have been broken off. But does the At- 
| torney General think that it will tend to 
cement our alliance with the Powers of 
Europe when he tells Parliament that the 
British Government intends to persevere 
in this war, not for those objects which 
| formed the basis of that alliance, whether 
|with Austria or with France, but for 
| purposes altogether different and foreign 
' from any objects in which those Powers ean 
| have an interest? The most rash declara- 
| tions, when made by ‘‘ experienced men”’ 
‘in Parliament, are wafted on the wings 
|of the telegraph to the whole world by 
| to-morrow ; when, therefore, it shall go 
| forth that Her Majesty’s Government, 
| speaking, indeed, not by themselves, but 
| by their counsel, have declared to the 
| British Parliament that our enemy is so 
| faithless a Power that with her we ean- 
‘not safely negotiate, and when to this is 
}added that the object we have mainly at 
| heart in this war is not the preservation of 
| the balance of power in Europe or the pro- 
| tection of Constantinople, but the main- 
| tenance of our interests in India, what, I 
|ask, ean possibly be the result save that 
‘of inspiring our allies with feelings of 
| estrangement and distrust? And how in- 
‘tense must those feelings become when we 
are further told by the same authority that 
;we do not intend to sheathe the sword 
‘until Russia has been erushed and dis- 
;armed? My hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Works talked of the war 
lasting six years; but I should like to 
know how many more years it would last 
if we acted on the principles laid down by 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General? By the 
argument which that hon. and learned 
Gentleman has adopted all conferences 
and all negotiations are condemned. All 
the terms demanded by the Government 
of Lord Aberdeen and by the present 
Government are equally condemned by 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

But what is the question we are at pre- 
sent really called upon to consider? We 
are, I agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Portsmouth, discussing a 
question after all the interest that once at- . 
tached to it has passed away, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to know what is the precise 
object for which we are called upon to vote. 
| I came to this House intending to support 

the Motion of my right hon. Friend the 
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Member for Portsmouth, not because that 
Motion appeared to me calculated to effect 
any practical or beneficial object; but I 
should have supported it in opposition to 
the Amendment of my hon. and learned 
friend the Member for Kidderminster, the 
adoption of which I believe would be 
fraught with danger. I sincerely hope 
that neither the first nor the second part 
of my hon. and learned Friend’s Amend- 
ment will meet with any favour from this 
House. I trust I may anticipate that nei- 
ther side of the House will vote for so clear 
and express a declaration as that con- 
tained in the Amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend; and I will state the rea- 
son why I entertain that hope. Some 
time ago a Motion, in the sense of peace, 
was given notice of by a right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. M. Gibson) in every way cal- 
culated to command the attention of this 
House. The arguments used against 
bringing forward a Motion, in the sense 
of peace, were those identical arguments 
which during the discussions in the course 
of the French war were urged by Mr. Pitt 
and his colleagues all through that period 
and even just before the peace of Amiens. 
When peace was approaching a peace Mo- 
tion was made in this House, and what 


Prosecution of 


was the strong argument used in opposi- 


tion to it on that occasion? It was this— 
The House of Commons.wields the great- 
est power that any body of men wields in 
the world; but with that power is con- 
nected the greatest amount of responsi- 
bility, and any excess of its functions may 
be followed by consequences the most dis- 
astrous. The function of peace and war 
is not a function of the House of Com- 
mons, but of the Crown. Your limited 
function and duty is to be the first adviser 
of the Crown; but you must not your- 
selves interfere with the conducting of 
negotiations or with the management of 
diplomacy. These are your functions— 
to support the Crown against its foreign 
enemies, and when the advisers of the 
Crown so act as to lose your confidence, 
then to censure and remove them. Well, 
during this session a Motion of censure has 
been made and rejected; some think on 
insufficient grounds ; but nobody complain- 
ed, because it was a legitimate and consti- 
tutional duty of this assembly so to act. 
Since then another Motion has been made 
and we have equally determined not to 
adopt it. That also was equally within 
the legitimate functions of this House. 
But what is it my hon. and learned friend 
the Member for Kidderminster recom- 
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mends? He calls upon us to lay down an 
ultimatum. Now observe the argument of 
the Government on this matter. They 
say, how can you define terms of peace ? 
Are not your terms to change in propor- 
tion as the successes attending your arms 
change? If that be a sound principle, 
which I believe it is, how does it square 
with the Amendment of the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman the Member for Kiddermin- 
ster? Let us imagine the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London to go 
again to Vienna after the adoption of the 
Resolution of my hon. and learned Friend. 
How could the noble Lord enter into nego- 
tiations with the Plenipotentiaries of Aus- 
tria and of France, fettered as he would 
be by a solemn Resolution of the House 
of Commons? My hon. and learned friend 
says, that his Resolution applies only to 
the third basis. That is truc’; but that 
basis involves the most important matter 
in the whole controversy. But, even if 
we were to adopt the Amendment of my 
hon. and learned Friend, I doubt very 
much whether it would be satisfactory to 
himself, because, according to the terms of 
his Amendment, he would express his re- 
gret that the conferences were at an end. 
Now, I rather think my hon. and learned 
friend is rejoiced that the conferences are 
at anend. I hope my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government is not bound to 
accept even the first part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment. I admit that the first 
is the least important part, and it has been 
stated that, as it is only a statement of 
fact, it can therefore be accepted. If it 
be only a statement of fact, and if it in- 
volve no principle, then, as the Attorney 
General has said, it might be quibbling to 
talk much about it ; but the term of quib- 
bling cannot be applied to those who have 
had nothing to do with framing either of 
the Resolutions. I doubt, however, whe- 
ther it is true to say that the first part of 
the Resolution is only a matter of fact, for 
after Russia had refused the propositions 
which were made the conferences were not 
closed, and the reason that they were not 
was, because other proposals suggested by 
Austria remained to be considered, and it 
was not until these were disposed of that 
the conferences were closed. It is not 
true, then, to say that it is a matter of 
fact that it was only owing to Russia’s re- 
fusal of terms when there were other pro- 
positions which had to be cousidered sepa- 
rately before the conferences were closed. 
The Attorney-General, among other topics 
which he introduced in his eloquent pe- 
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roration, spoke of the feeling which had 
been excited in the East, particularly in 
Affghanistan, that an advantage might be 
obtained therefrom by Russia, I think 
my right hon. Friend would have exer- 
cised a sounder discretion if he had made 
no reference to that subject. The reason 
why I express that opinion is this—I have 
heard in this House fears expressed of the 
growing power of Russia ; it is right to be 
on our guard against this, but at the same 
time I think that an exaggerated fear of 
danger often does more to injure a power- 
ful country like ours than the danger 
itself. It is my sincere belief that the 
power of Russia, great as it is in com- 
parison with that of Turkey, is not so in 
comparison with that of England, and I 
cannot help protesting against our giving 
rise to fear and apprehension by taking 
such long-sighted precautions against the 
possible dangers suggested by the Attor- 
ney-General. The greatest calamity which 
has in my lifetime happened to this coun- 
try was that affair of Affghanistan, the 
cause of which was an exaggerated fear of 
the encroachments of Russia. The course 
of policy which it becomes us to pursue is 
this—setting aside all other objects—to 
look, as this House has shown itself dis- 
posed and anxious to do, to the true, real, 
and permanent interests of the country. 
Hitherto this House has been guiltless of 
any opposition to the progress of the war. 
The supplies which have been demanded 
have been cheerfully given, and the repre- 
sentatives have responded to the unani- 
mous feeling of the people, that so long 
as the Crown is engaged in the war so 
long will they prosecute it with all the 
vigour and energy in their power. But 
we ought, in prudence, to limit our pro- 
ceedings to the actual danger against 
which we have to guard. War is the 
natural element of despotic Governments, 
which lean upon a standing army, but 
peace is the atmosphere in which free 
institutions have most expanded, and every 
triumph which has been gained for free- 
dom in this country during the last forty 
years has been due to the peace which, 
under the blessing of Providence, we have 
enjoyed. To the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend I shall give my ready assent, but I 
do regret that when conferences were in- 
stituted with a view of promoting peace 
they should have terminated without bring- 
ing about a cessation of hostilities. I 
advise every Englishman to give his cor- 
dial support to his Sovereign and to Her 
Ministers, be they who they may, for the 
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effectual prosecution of the war; but I 
deprecate a Resolution like the one pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster, the only effect of which must be 
to add a new chapter to a war the limits 
of which no one can tell—to create a new 
war with new allies, and, perhaps, with 
new enemies, for objects not specifically 
defined, but only conveyed to the House 
in inflammatory periods, suited to the feel- 
ing of the moment. I say, let us continue 
in the course which this House has always 
adopied of giving to the Crown our cordial 
and effectual support ; but, at the same 
time, conveying by the tenour and lan- 
guage of our debates the feeling that we 
impose these taxes, we sacrifice these 
lives, and we make these efforts to guard 
against real and practical dangers which 
have already become manifest through the 
conduct of our enemies, and not for the 
purpose of obtaining those remote, un- 
avowed, and unknown objects connected 
with those vague topics which I, with 
regret, have heard introduced into this 
debate. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down that this debate, owing to the variety 
and diversity of Amendments which have 
been proposed, has assumed a somewhat 
complicated character ; at the same time 
I think the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London reduced the discussion to its 
proper proportions when he stated to the 
House, in the clearest manner, the distinct 
propositions which were included in those 
Amendments. The noble Lord said, and 
truly said, that two great issues were raised 
by these Amendments ; the first of which 
is, if you are to have a continued war, what 
are the objects for which it is to be carried 
on ? and the second is, if you are to have 
peace, what are the terms and conditions 
on which a peace might properly be con- 
cluded? Any one who bears in mind 
these two propositions of the noble Lord 
will immediately see that this debate, in- 
stead of being complicated, is reduced, in 
fact, to very tangible issues, and those is- 
sues, give me leave to say, contrary to the 
opinion expressed by a right hon. Gentle- 
man, are such that this House neither can 
nor ought to avoid them when protocols and 
negotiations have been laid upon our table, 
and when we have been distinctly asked . 
by implication to give an opinion on the 
conduct of the Government in those nego- 
tiations. Several policies from various 
quarters have been brought to bear on 
this subject, but the particular quarter to 
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which we all looked for a clear statement 
of the policy to be pursued is the only 
quarter from which we have received no 
such explanation. We have the policy of 
war manifested in the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kidder- 
minster; we have the policy of peace 
embodied in the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity ; and we have a mixture of those 
two policies in the Resolution of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Portsmouth. 
But, notwithstanding we have heard two 
Ministers of the Crown contradicted, in- 
deed, this night, in material respects, by 
their own Attorney General, yet down to 
this moment I believe the House is not 
aware what the policy of the Ministry is. 
The Government, it is true, have made 
statements in most general terms, which, 
if they are to be interpreted by the lan- 
guage of the Attorney General, would 
show that their policy is a policy calcu- 
lated to lead this country into a war with- 
out limit, and which would pledge us to a 
declaration in the face of Europe that we 
are contending with a Power so perfidious 
that no peace can be had with it, even 
though the Government themselves were 
negotiating with it down to the last mo- 
ment and notwithstanding that Power is 
the only Power in Europe that, with the 
exception of two years, we have been at 
peace with for the last three centuries. 
Be it observed, too, it was during the 
period of this long peace that Russia 
has made all those acquisitions which 
the Attorney General declares, in a decla- 
matory speech, proved her to be a Power 
we could never trust to or be at peace 
with. Under these circumstances, I have 
risen more for the purpose of trying to 
extract from the Government, than for any 
other reason, before the close of the debate, 
something like an explanation of their 
policy, in order that the Parliament and 
the country may know for what we are 
fighting. The worst of all possible policies 
is the policy of leaving such matters as 
these as it were to chance. We ‘cannot 
forget, we ought not to forget, Lord Cla- 
rendon’s memorable observation a year 
ago, ‘‘that we have drifted into war.” 
That was an observation implying that the 
pilot at the elm had allowed the vessel of 
the State to drift into the breakers without 
chart or compass. Now, it is very easy to 
drift into war, but it is not so easy to drift 
out of it; still less is it easy to drift into 
a safe and honourable peace, and, unless 
your intentions are more clear and specific 
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than they hitherto have been—unless you 
can point out distinctly a plain and settled 
purpose for which this war is to be carried 
on, all your fine phrases will go for no- 
thing ; the prosecution of the war,—the 
negotiations for peace, should they again 
be renewed will be again unsuccessful—all 
your utmost efforts will be fruitless and 
unavailing, because your councils are wa- 
vering and uncertain; and the consequence 
will be that the public mind of this country, 
for want of guidance, will mount up, as it 
has done before, into extravagant expecta- 
tions, to sink down, as it has done, into a 
gloomy state of dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. The noble Lord the Member for 
London told us that it was impossible for 
Ministers to be more specific, because, he 
said, the terms of peace will vary according 
to the contingencies of war. That would 
have been a just observation if it had not 
been met, as it were by anticipation, by 
the more pregnant and still more just re- 
mark which fell from the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle, when he pointed 
out that there is a difference which may 
and should be always attended to between 
the terms of peace and the objects of war. 
With regard to the terms of peace, we 
cannot know what they are to be, because 
they must necessarily vary with the vary- 
ing contingencies which war brings with it; 
but, with regard to the objects of war, you 
the (Ministers) ought to know what they 
are now; they ought to be the same at 
the beginning of the war as they will be 
at the end, and the same at the end of the 
war as they were at the beginning. Now, 
we want to know what those objects are ? 
If that observation of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle is just with respect to wars 
in general, it is peculiarly just with re- 
spect to a war of this description. This 
is not a war of an ordinary character. 
We are all of us agreed that is is not a 
war of conquest or ambition. We are 
most of us agreed—all, I believe, except 
the Chief Commissioner of Works—that it 
is not a war of vengeance ; neither is it a 
war, as the right hon. Member for Oxford 
University so forcibly pointed out, of mere 
military renown, nor is it a war directly, 
at least whatever it may be indirectly, of 
self-interest or self-defence. I will tell 
you what war itis. As the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. 
Lytton) most clearly pointed out, it is a 
war of justice. Being a war of justice, you 
are bound to see that right is done to the 
party wronged, and to take sufficient and 
proper securities against the repetition of 
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that wrong in future. More than this, you 
have no right to require; less than this, in 
my opinion, you ought not to ask. But if 
it be this war of justice, you must attend 
to the cause of the war—that is, to the 
wrongs done. You are seeking the redress 
of wrongs, which I own I think you could 
not have witnessed without attempting to 
redress them thoroughly. A gross outrage 
had been committed, the law of nations had 
been violated, the faith of treaties had been 
broken, the independent territory of an- 
other Power had been invaded ; and if you 
had tamely and quietly acquiesced in the 
claim made on the part of Ruasia for in- 
terference between the subjects of the 
Porte and the Porte itself, or if you had 
sat silently by while Russia entered the 
Principalities to seek for what she called 
material gurantees for the unjust demand 
which herself had made, I am not sure 
whether England and Europe would not 
have incurred the same guilt in this cen- 
tury as England and Europe ineurred in 
the last, when they quietly permitted the 
partition of Poland. Therefore, with re- 
spect to the policy of the war, meaning by 
policy the duty of understanding it, I en- 
tirely agree with the Government. I think 
the war is so just that they ought not to 
have avoided it even if they could, and so 
necessary that they could not have avoid- 
ed it even if they would. Well, if the war 
be such as I have just described, and not 
any imaginary war, such as that we have 
seen advocated in the public prints and 
even in this House, let me ask how far 
the objects desirable to be obtained might 
have been accomplished by the negotia- 
tions at Vienna? Much had been effected 
by these conferences. Of the two points 
—redress for past wrong and security 
against its repetition—the former had been 
absolutely attained and the latter was so 
far attained in point’ of principle that I 
think no bystander could have said that 
the whole matter was not progressing to- 
wards a proper course of settlement. The 
claim of a protectorate over the Greek sub- 
jects of the Porte was given up, the Prin- 
cipalities were evacuated and their inde- 
pendence was secured, and these conces- 
sions, be it remembered, were not only a 
complete redress for past wrongs, but in 
some respects also were securities against 
their repetition. What I mean is this— 
they removed the plea or pretext for invad- 
ing, and the means by which Russia could 
invade, Constantinople or Turkey through 
the Principalities. Bearing that in mind, 
and bearing also in mind that you had ob- 
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tained this additional advantage, that the 
Porte was no longer left in an isolated po- 
sition, but was attached, as it were, to the 
balance of power in Europe, and brought 
by treaty within the protection of the pub- 
lic law of the civilised world ; and, re- 
membering, also, that by the last propo- 
sition made by Russia you put the key of 
the Straits of the Dardanelles entirely 
into the Sultan’s hands; and that by 
means of this key, so placed in his hands, 
he could at any time bring up a counter- 
balancing power to weigh against the pre- 
ponderating power of Russia in the Black 
Sea ;—bearing, I say, in mind all these 
advantages, which you might have ob- 
tained, and which you had obtained, I 
contend that if you were justified in en- 
tering into these negotiations at all, then, 
on the principles on which you proceeded, 
you were not justified in breaking them 
off in the manner and for the reasons and 
under the circumstances you did. The 
noble Lord the Member for London told 
us that this last proposal of Russia would 
have left the parties in precisely the same 
condition as they stood before the com- 
mencement of the war. But is that so? 
I ask the noble Viscount who sits opposite 
to carry his mind back to the month of 
April, when he knew that the Russian troops 
were moving down towards the Danubian 
Principalities, when he knew from the se- 
eret correspondence what the real inten- 
tions of Russia were, and when Colonel Rose 
sent for the fleet to check her advance, and 
having done so, to say why it was that the 
fleet so sent for was not moved up to the 
mouth of the Dardanelles? Was it not 
that such a step would have been a casus 
belli, and were not your means of protec- 
tion therefore taken from you? But if 
you had then already obtained this conces- 
sion from Russia—which I hope you will 
never give up—the Sultan would have 
been the judge of the necessity of calling 
up the fleet, and consequently it would 
have been brought into the Golden Horn 
without a murmur. Russia could have 
made no complaint, and I do not believe 
there is a man in this country who thinks 
that, under those cireumstances, we should 
have had any war at all. These are my 
reasons for regretting that these negotia- 
tions have been broken off. I do not 
enter into any argument with those who - 
say that they should never have been 
begun, because that question is not before 
us ; but, having been begun, I say that 
they ought not to have been terminated so 
hastily and abruptly. However, we must 
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take matters as we find them, and find- 
ing them thus, and what I have to con- 
sider is, how we should deal with the 
great question with a view of accomplish- 
ing the objects of the war, and obtain- 
ing the terms of peace which we are 
entitled to demand. That leads me to the 
different Amendments on the paper ; and 
first, to those of the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster. That Amendment, I think, 
if carried, would not help us at all, to- 
wards the accomplishment of the object 
we all so much desire. I object to that 
Amcudment—I mean the first part of it—on 
two grounds, first, because it is not strictly 
true; and, secondly, because—taking the 
two parts together, for they cannot be sepa- 


rated—it would be a most impolitic Amend- | 


ment for this House to agree to. It asks 
this House to declare that, owing to the re- 
fusal of Russia to limit the strength of her 
fleet in the Black Sea, the Conferences of 


Vienna have not led to a successful termina- | 


tion. Now, Sir, it is not strictly true to 
say that it is owing to the refusal of Rus- 
sia to consent to the limitation of her fleet 


in the Black Sea that the conferences | 


came to an _ unsuccessful termination. 


That was only a part cf the proposition. | 
The conferences sat ofter this refusal of } 


Russia, your own Plenipotentiary attended 
them; he received a subsequent proposal 


from Russia, and the conferences were not | 


at an end even when the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) gave | 
notice of his Motion on the assumption | 
that they were ; Count Buol expressly de- | 
elared that, though the instructions of the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Western Powers | 
were exhausted, the conferences were not | 
ended. Under these circumstances, I hum- | 
bly submit that, even if it were a mat- | 
ter only affecting the affairs of our own, 
country, it would be highly unadvisa-| 
ble for this House to make a declara- 
tion which is not strictly true; but in 
the case of a declaration which is to go! 
forth to all Europe the importance of strict | 
accuracy becomes ten-times more serious, 
In addition to this, if you couple to-| 
gether the first with the second parts of 
the Amendment, this declaration would 
amount to this—that the limitation of the 
naval power of Russia in the Black Sea is 
a sine qud non, without which this House is 
not prepared to consent to any conditions 
of peace. That point has been discussed 
so ably in the course of the debate that it is 
unnecessary for me to go into it at length; 
but I believe the arguments may be sum- 
med up thus—that such a proposition is 
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| illusory in its nature, that it is pregnant 
with future difficulties and disagreements, 
and that it is unnecessarily humiliating to 
| the Power with whom we would negotiate. 
It is clearly illusory, because, as was 
shown by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding, the number of ships to be pos- 
sessed by Russia in the Black Sea might 
| be so improved by modern skill and inven- 
| tion that, with the number of ships to which 
| you would restrict her, her fleet there would 
be actually more powerful than it has ever 
been before. It is illusory, because in the 
first place, when Russia said, or should 
| choose to sd¥, that her ships were wearing 
out, and that it was necessary for ber to build 
/new ones, you would never know the time 
when you had a right to complain; because, 
in the second place, she might still build in 
her large rivers gunboats which could be 
brought down at the shortest notice to the 
Black Sea, and which, for the purposes 
for which Russia needs a navy in that 
quarter, would be as effective as any ships 
of war; and lastly, because the danger 
which menaces Constantinople is not so 
much from an attack by a hostile fleet as 
| from a land invasion, supported by a fleet 
which would convey troops—and an army 
which ean be conveyed in merchant vessels 
quite as well as in ships of war. The 
proposition, moreover, would be pregnant 
with future disagreements, because, when- 
ever Russia saw differences arising be- 
tween the Western Powers, she would 
not hesitate to begin building ships so as 
to increase her power in the Black Sea. 
What would then happen? The first step 
would be to remonstrate with her; she 
would reply ; then there would be observa- 
tions on her reply ; Turkey would protest; 
a long correspondence would follow ; we 
should be asked to abide by our treaties ; 
we should doubt whether the occasion were 
worth it, and we should thus be involved 
in an endless complication of difficulties 
and disputes. But if the proposition was 
objectionable because it was illusory and 


| pregnant with future differences, it was 


ten times more so as being unnecessarily 
humiliating to the Power with which we 
were seeking to negotiate. Nations, like 
individuals, are often more sensitive of their 
honour than of their material interests. 
And as it has been well said by the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), if we are seeking to humiliate 
Russia, it would be better to crush her at 
once, for to humiliate her, without weak- 


, ening her, would be to make her our per- 


petual foe. For these reasons I cannot 
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consent to the Amendment of .the hon. | to censure, or vote a want of confidence in 
Member for Kidderminster. a Government. Well, then I have arrived 

I may pass by the Amendment of my | at this point; the Amendment of the hon. 
hon. Friend the Member for the University | Member for Kidderminster I think is mis- 
of Oxford, because the time for that has | chievous; that of the hon. Member for the 
gone by. Whatever might have been the | University of Oxford bears upon an object 
value of that Amendment before the nego- | that has passed away; the Amendment of 
tiations were broken off, it is clear that it the hon. and learned Member for Leomin- 
would not be becoming in this country to | ster is an extravagant one, and the Resolu- 
make overtures to Russia for a renewal of | tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
them. The renewal of them ought to come} ber for Portsmouth has become, in the 
from Russia herself, and not from us, be-| words of my hon. Friend the Member for 
eause such a step on our part would imply | Hertfordshire, an ‘‘ unmeaning platitude.” 
that we were distrustful of our cause, and| And is this the point to which we have 
would induce Russia to insist upon higher | brought ourselves? Some observations fell 
terms. I pass on to the Amendment of | from the noble Lord the Member for London 
the hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. J. G. | that were very important in my opinion as 
Phillimore). The hon. Member for Surrey | bearing upon this part of the subject. He 
has shown clearly that of all the foolish | intimated, at the end of his speech, that 
things this House could do the most fool- | new papers were probably coming down by 
ish of all would be to embark in a great) a message from the Crown to the House 
and extensive war for securing the “liber- | —the noble Viscount (Viscount Palmer- 
ties and civilisation ’’ of a country whose | ston) confirming the statement—and that 
despotism is so unmitigated and whose | the Ministers, when these papers did come 
morality is in so low a state as to make it down, would feel it their duty to move 
simply ridiculous to characterise it in any | an Address to the Crown with reference 
way qs allied to the interests of civilisation | to the whole of these negotiations. [Lord 
and liberty. Coming to the Amendment | Joun Russet: Yes, if the Motion and 
of the right hon. Member for Portsmouth, | Amendments were withdrawn.] The no- 
I think, notwithstanding the observations | ble Lord says, if the Motion and Amend- 
he has addressed to us to-night, that he! ments were withdrawn then he would 
himself feels that there was great force in, be prepared to bring down these papers 
the observation made by the hon. Member | and to move an Address. Will the noble 
for Hertfordshire, that his Amendment! Lord give me leave to ask, if these 
had become an ‘‘unmeaning platitude.’’| Amendments are defeated, what is to be 
I concur in the regret of the right hon.| done? Are we to have no Message? and 
Gentleman that the conferences were) shall we have no Address? Let us under- 
broken off ; and I agree with him that, as/ stand where we are. You have rejected 
the conferences are broken off, it is neces-| my right hon. Friend’s (Mr. Disraeli’s) 
sary to prosecute the war with vigour: but | Motion because it said you were guilty of 
then the question comes, are we called on} some ambiguity in your language and un- 
to pass his. Resolution? Unless you in-| certainty in your conduct. I think the 
tend either to censure or to vote want of | House are likely to be of opinion that here 
confidence in a Government, I know but! we have about as ‘‘ambiguous language”’ 
two cases in which it ever becomes this | and ‘‘uncertain conduct’’ as the Govern- 
House to make a solemn declaration at all. | ment can well be guilty of. Now, I am 
One of these eases is where it is wanted to | very anxious on this part of the question 
inform the public mind of the country— | —more anxious, indeed, than upon any 
possibly, even the public mind of Europe | other; and the reason why I am so is that 
—of the course of policy this House is pre- | 1 think the thing we have most to lament 
pared to adopt with reference to some! in all these proceedings for the last two 
question of great national importance; the years is the great want of clearness, which 
other case is where you see some reason | has placed the House in considerable em- 
to doubt the course of policy which a Mi-| barrassment, and which has misled the 
nistry are likely to pursue, and in that case | country to a great extent. Now, what- 
it may be desirable to tie them down by a} ever we do with these Amendments, let 
declaration that will keep them to the course | me impress on you the duty of considering - 
which you think it is for the welfare of the | whether you cannot by some mode of ad- 
country to pursue. In no other cases do| dress indicate to Parliament and the coun- 
I think it desirable for this House to fetter | try not the terms of peace to which you 
itself with Resolutions, unless it is wished ' will ultimately consent, but the objects for 
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which this war is prosecuted. Let us not 
proceed a single day further without giv- 
ing some clear expression of opinion on 
this subject. If the House will permit 
me, I think { shali be able to show the 
utter confusion into which we have fallen 
during the last two years upon this ques- 
tion. We talk glibly and thifik lightly of 
the Four Points, but I am not quite certain 
that we are at all clear as to what those 
Four Points are. Of this I am certain, 
that the Four Points have not been, from 
the beginning, the objects of your war, 
whatever they may be at this moment. 
Before the war commenced you fell far 
short of them in all your negotiations. 
At the time war was declared you seemed 
to insist upon them; after the war began 
you actually went beyond them; and now 
it appears you have gone back to them 
again. This is exactly what I want to 
know from the Government—have they 
gone back to those Four Points, and what 
is the meaning they attach to the terms ? 
With reference to these Four Points before 
the war began, the House should bear one 
or two things carefully in mind that will 
show the want of clearness of which 1 
complain. The right hen. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) has pointed out the real causes 
of the war, and showed most admirably 
that they were all contained in the Russian 
Note of the 5th of May, 1853, and that 
the object of the war was to remove that 
“*network of treaties’ which Russia had 
thrown around the Porte and in the meshes 
of which she held her. And what were 
the claims set up as the ground of these 
treaties? The protection of the Greek 
subjects of the Porte, firstly, a protec- 
tion, not only extending to spiritual, but 
temporal things; secondly, that privileges 
should be conferred on all Greek subjects 
of the Porte similar to those usually con- 
ferred on foreigners by favour alone; and, 
thirdly, that the security of these privi- 
leges should be the continuance of that 
“network of treaties’? which would give 
to Russia the absolute right of interfering 
in the internal affairs of Turkey. These 
things were contained in the Menchikoff 
Note of the 5th of May—a document char- 
acterised by Lord Lyndhurst as the most 
insulting public document he had ever 
known. Now, I have compared side by 
side this Menchikoff Note with your own 
Note which you prepared at Vienna, and 
which the Turk would not accept; and I 
declare that I cannot see in point of spirit, 
and scarcely even in the language of these 
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Notes, any substantial difference. But that 
is not all. After Turkey had declared 
war against Russia you, on the 13th of 
January, 1854, prepared another Note, 
called the Collective Note—that Collective 
Note so much referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. I wonder that, having 
been a party to such a note, he was not al- 
most afraid to bring it forward. This Col- 
lective Note absolutely proposed that you 
should renew those very treaties, which the 
right hon. Gentleman described so graphi- 
cally as a “ network,’’ within the meshes 
of which Turkey had been drawn by Rus- 
sia. Now, I ask again, have we been 
clear about the objects of the war even 
before we commenced it? I deny that we 
have; and I am bound to infer ambiguity 
which to my mind is still more astonish- 
ing. Your declaration of war, coupled 
with the treaties that accompanied or fol- 
lowed it, in fact, though not in words, 
stipulated for the Four Points as the ob- 
jects of the war. But look at that decla- 
ration. It refers to the Vienna Note, and 
to the Collective Note; and—woulg you 
believe it!—with all the strong language 
we are using against Russia, and all the 
indignation with which we entered on the 
war—this, our own declaration of war, 
called these two Notes, (one of which is 
the same with that of Menchikoff, while 
the other renews the treaties with Rus- 
sia), a just and equitable mode of settling 
the differences in an amicable manner. I 
agree that your declaration of war is, in 
other respects clear—that it distinctly and 
directly points out the main objects you 
had in view; but I never could under- 
stand, and cannot understand at this mo- 
ment, how you ever could make so great 
an admission against yourselves as that 
which I have just named. The treaties 
which followed shortly after your declara- 
tion of war do describe your objects more 
clearly than anything else. The treaty of 
the 10th of April especially contemplated 
that annexation of Turkey to the European 
equilibrium, which the noble Lord at the 
Conferences of Vienna has obtained for us; 





jane your treaties also contemplated that 
you should take up arms, and not lay them 
down again until you had secured the inde- 
| pendence of that Power, and preserved 
| her from the complications which led to 
| the differences that have occurred. But 
| the treaties of the 10th of April and the 
23rd of May contained .two provisions 
which I think will hamper you until you 
get rid of them. The one was—and | en- 
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tirely approve of the motive which dictated 
it—that France and England should en- 
gage to each other that they would re- 
nounce beforehand everything they might 
acquire by the events of the war; and the 
other was that by the treaty of the 23rd of 
May, and the note sent in pursuance of it 
to St. Petersburg by the Courts of Berlin 
and Vienna, that the four Powers should 
acknowledge in common that the war shall 
in no respects alter the territorial posses- 
sions of the different Powers of Europe. 
Now, one month after the treaty of the 
23rd of May was signed, the Government 
of this country prepared and sent out 
instructions to the army that the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea should be under- 
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taken. Sir, I have always held that this 
was about the most fatal mistake-our Go- | 
vernment could have committed. There | 
are those on the Treasury bench who know | 
that before that expedition sailed I express- 
ed this opinion, and they can bear witness | 
that what I now state is not an after- 
thought. I said in private before the ex- 
pedition sailed that I regretted the course 
the Government were taking, because they 
were altering the character of the war ; 
and the very words, I believe, which I 
used on that occasion were, ‘I think the 
risk you are about to run will never be 
compensated by any advantages that you 
are likely to gain.” I might have added 
—for I am sure I felt it—that ‘that ex- 
pedition is not only a mistake by changing 
the character of the war, but it was also a 
fatal mistake considering the time at which 
it was sent out.’’ There was a total want 
of preparations for the purposes of a siege 
before it went; the only means you had 
when the expedition actually sailed might 
have been sufficient for a coup de main, 
but they were in no degree sufficient for the 
army wintering in the Crimea. However, 
Sir, I repeat, we must take facts as we 
find them. You have gone to the Crimea, 
and J am not the man to advise you to 
retrace your steps until you obtain the 
legitimate objects of your enterprise, either 
by the success of your arms or by a volun- 
tary offer on the part of Russia to concede 
them. I will not compromise the honour 
of my country or the honour of its sol- 
diers. There may be, and I know there 
is, danger still in the undertaking; but 
there may be even greater peril in giving 
up the expedition than in persevering in 
it. There are cases, and this is one of 
them, in which the boldest course is the 
safest and the best. 





Will the House now do me tbe favour to 
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follow me for a few moments, while I point 
out the great uncertainty with which all 
your proceedings are yet encompassed. 
The Conferences of Vienna are founded on 
the treaty of the 2nd of December, 1854. 
And here the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) must allow me to correct a very im- 
portant error into which he fell the other 
night. He told us that he had no expec- 
tation that the conferences would succeed, 
because we had not gained enough by the 
success of our arms to force the required 
conditions upon Russia; and, perceiving 
the way in which this observation might 
be met, the noble Lord anticipated the 
answer to it by saying, ‘‘ You will ask me, 
why then did you enter into these negotia- 
tions at all? We did so because Austria 
was bound, under the treaty of the 2nd of 
December, to join us with her arms in case 
we should fail in obtaining the objects of 
that treaty by negotiation.” Now, Sir, 
as far as I understand that treaty, there 


| is not one word in it which binds Austria 


to take up arms on your side against Rus- 
sia—not one word pledging her to do so 
under any circumstances. It is important 
that this should be known, because not 
only is it now stated on the authority of 
the noble Lord, but it has been cireu- 
lated through the country for months and 
months that Austria would, in virtue of 
that treaty, be bound to draw the sword in 
the event of your failing by negotiation to 
attain your objects. But the object of 
the treaty was not that. The object of 
the treaty was, that the Four Powers 
should deliberate in common to effect the 
purposes of the first article. And when you 
take up that first article what do you find? 
Why, it refers to the Notes that were ex- 
changed on the 8th of August, 1854, to 
the treaty of the 23rd of May, and to that 
of the 10th of April. And again you have 
made a common act of the treaty of the 
10th of April and the Convention entered 
into between Turkey and Austria on the 
12th of April; so that to understand this 
treaty of the 2nd of December, you must 
carry in your head all these other complica- 
ted treaties with which you have entangled 
yourselves. But I can disentangle them 
for you, for the purpose of my argument, 
and will show you not only that Austria is 
in no way bound to take up arms, but it 
will also show you how far this third point 
was made clear by you when you came to” 
negotiate upon it. The first time, when 
the third point was specifically mentioned as 
a condition to be insisted upon, was in the 
summer of 1854. It was then described 
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as the revision of the treaty of 1841, which | interpretation of the third point. You did 
requested the Sultan not to call up any ves- | put an interpretation upon it; and what 
sels of war into the Black Sea. This was| was it? What was it to depend upon? 
all that was stated in the summer of 1854. | Upon negotiation? No. Upon explana- 
Explanations were given of that point on| tion? No. What, then, I ask, was it to 
the 8th of August, 1854. Theexplanation | depend upon? Will the House believe it ? 
given of it by M. Drouyn de Lhuys was | It was to depend upon the success of your 
this :—** The revision of the treaty of 1841 | arms. Here are the words :— 

in the sense of the limitation of the pre- | 


ponderance of the power of Russia,’’ and “The revision of the treaty of the 13th of July, 


| 1841, must have for its object to connect the ex- 
not, observe, the preponderance of her istence of the Ottoman empire more completely 


* naval power,” The explanation given | with the European equilibrium, and to put an 
of this point by Lord Clarendon made that | end to the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
which was uncertain before still more so. | Sea. As to the arrangements to be taken in this 
That noble Lord’s explanation was this :— | respect, they depend too directly on the events of 
“mT +s f } ; f 1841. - | the war for it to be possible at present to deter- 
Pee S the treaty 0 1D | mine the bases; it is sufficient to point out the 
the interest of the balance of power of Eu- principle.” 
rope.”’ And this is what you call making | 
matters clear! The interest of the balance [Lord Patmerston: Hear, hear!] The 
in Europe! What does this mean? It| noble Lord says, ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’ Now 
means anything or nothing. Well, nothing | nobody is better acquainted than the noble 
further took place till the following month | Lord with everything that relates to diplo- 
of November, when Russia for the first time | macy, and I would not presume to enter 
agreed to the Four Points. She accepted, | into competition with him on such ques- 
among the rest, this one—the revision of tions; but I have studied these papers 
the treaty of 1841—in these terms :— Rus- | with the view of arriving at just and honest 
sia will not oppose its abolition if the Sul- | conclusions, and I say, independently of all 
tan, the principal party interested, con- diplomacy, that when you were entering 
sents to that measure.’’ Observe, there- | into negotiations for peace—knowing that 
fore, before you entered into your treaty of | there was one point, and one only, which 
the 2nd of December 1854, that the revi- | constituted the difficulty—you were bound 
sion of the treaty of 1841 was explained | to put an interpretation upon it which would 
by Russia’s saying that she would assent | enable you to see whether there was any 
to its abolition if the Sultan would agree | chance of arriving at a satisfactory conclu- 
- that —: was — by = | sion, oe —— . o> ee 
rouyn de Lhuys saying that he required} war. But did you do so? No. e noble 
not the limitation of the preponderance of , Lord the Member for the City of London, 
the ‘naval power,’’ but of ‘*the power’’| when he was appointed to the Colonial 
simply of Russia—and it was explained by Office, was unable to discharge the duties 
Lord Clarendon in the extraordinary words | of that office because he was sent to Vi- 
I have quoted, ‘* The revision of the treaty | enna to settle principles, and the details 
of 1841 in the interests of the balance of | were to be left to be decided by Ministers 
Power in Europe.’’ How, then, anybody | after his return. What were the principles 
ean say that there is clearness in such a| the noble Lord had to settle? The third 
Hee as regards one -y the ao = was that of =o yo gg 
which it was most essential to make in- | but now you are told by the noble Lor 
telligible is one of the greatest anomalies | himself that his instructions were limited 
that could possibly be imagined, or how! merely to the diminution of the number of 
can any one say that Austria is required) Russian ships in the Black sea. — 
to take up arms for you. One would| then, were the principles the noble Lor 
have thought, as you were entering into | was to settle? I say that the noble Lord 
negotiations, that something like a lucid | ought to have been sent to Vienna with 
—— “ay have — es ‘a — ye ge tye egy of — 
the matter in dispute, in order that the all proposals that might be made to him 
noble Lord might have had the means | by Russia, or by any other Power, before 
of acting upon the subject of the treaty | he left Vienna. It is on this ground that 
with something like common sense and I bring a charge against the Government. 
clearness. Well, did you put any other | I would not speak so earnestly if this was 
interpretation upon it? I watched this not a subject of vital interest ; but when 
most vigilantly; because I knew well that the peace of the world is concerned, when 
your chances of peace depended on your’ thousands and hundreds of thousands o¢ 
Mr. Walpole 
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lives depend upon accuracy and clearness 
of statement with reference to these mat- 
ters, I can hardly contain myself when I 
see the ambiguity and obscurity which 
have existed and which betoken a vacillat- 
ing policy which might be fraught with the 
most serious consequences to the general 
interests of the world. But is this all ? 
No; I conceive that this ambiguity and 
obscurity have exercised a most prejudicial 
effect upon the public mind of the people 
of this country, and extravagant expecta- 
tions have been raised which you know 
can never be realized. I say, moreover, 
that, unless the noble Lord tempers down 
to-night the speech of his Attorney Gene- 
ral, I see no prospect of peace for ten 
years to come. For Heaven’s sake, con- 
sider how the people of this country have 
been misled and into what extravagances 
they have run! Why, there are some men 
of information who have contended, and 
naturally, that, since you have gone to 
Sebastopol, you cannot consent to retire 
until, at any sacrifice of life, it falls into 
your hands, and that you must holdit. Is 
ingland to hold the Crimea? Is France 
to have the Crimea? Will you restore 
Mahomedanism in that part of Europe, or 
will you give the territory back to the 
Tartar population? These are some of 
the difficulties you have to solve, and which 
you must solve. But these are not the only 
speculations to which your ambiguity has 
given rise. There are some persons who 
say, and I rather agree with them, that the 
real danger to Constantinople is not through 
the Principalities, not from crossing the 
Danube, not from the passage of the Bal- 
kan, but through Asia, and that Russia 
must be driven back from the Black Sea to 
the Caucasus. Now, you must be prepared 
for the consequences if, when you come to 
negotiate a treaty and to arrange a peace, 
you find these people blame you for falling 
short of their expectations. There are 
others— but I think their arguments have 
been disposed of by the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. Lytton) in his 
brilliant speech, and by the powerful ar- 
gument of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden)—who says you can 
do no good until you wake up the na- 
tionalities of Europe. I say deliberately 
that if this be the intention of the Go- 
vernment they are bound to inform us of 
it now, in order that the people of this 
country may know whether such is to be 
the object of the war or not. Again, 
there are others—and at their head was 
a veteran diplomatist, now no more—who 
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contends that no safe treaty can be con- 
cluded until you have stripped Russia of 
all the conquests she has made during the 
last sixty years—in other words, until you 
have undertaken a war of indefinite dura- 
tion. Now, I blame the Government very 
much for having excited these expectations; 
but one answer may be given to them all, 
and that is—that you never entered into 
the war for any such objects; that you 
entered upon the war as the arbiter of na- 
tions—and that is your strength—not as 
the disturber of them, which would be your 
weakness; that you did not engage in war 
for objects which are impossible of attain- 
ment, and which would be worthless if 
obtained, but simply and solely in support 
of weakness against strength, of justice 
against oppression, of right against wrong, 
and not for any fantastic object, for vision- 
ary conquests, for uncalled-for vengeance, 
or for unwarrantable ambition ; the objects 
are an intelligible security, to be intelligi- 
bly announced, of the kind of guarantee 
you are going to require against the repe- 
tition of similar outrages which might be 
committed in future. 

I may be allowed, before quitting this 
subject, to advert to a remark of the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
followed up, as it has been, by the very 
spirited and dashing speech of the Attorney 
General. The noble Lord said the other 
night, that he gave credit to the Conserva- 
tive Opposition for not having made this 
war question a party question for two years ; 
but he implied that now they were about 
to do so. On behalf of the Conservative 
Opposition I deny altogether that we are 
making, or that we wish to make, this 
question a party question. I have always 
thought, and still think, that, agreeing 
with the Government that this war is both 
just and necessary, it was our first duty to 
support them to the utmost extent in our 
power in the prosecution of the war, for 
the purpose of obtaining a satisfactory 
peace. At the same time, nobody knows 
better than the noble Lord, that it is 
equally our duty to keep a vigilant eye 
upon the Government with reference to 
their conduct. During the whole of the 
year 1853 we carefully abstained from 
moving for any papers or documents with 
reference to negotiations which were in 
progress, lest we should interrupt them in 
the smallest degree in their exertions to 
secure peace. During 1854 we as care- 
fully abstained from criticising their mili- 
tary operations, because we wished—as we 
still wish—that Europe should see a united 
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front and united action. Consistently with 
these principles, but reserving to ourselves 
that right which essentially belongs to this 
House, we supported a Committee of in- 
quiry at the beginning of the year, when 
we heard of disheartening disasters ; and, 
consistently with the same principles, I 
say now that we are bound to give our 
opinions honestly and conscientiously upon 
the protocols which have been laid before 
us and upon the negotiations you have 
carried on. I think, indeed, the Govern- 
ment would have better reason to blame us 
if we had maintained silence with reference 
to these negotiations — if we had been 
ready to find fault with them when things 
went wrong, but prepared to share the 
common credit when things went right. 
To such a proceeding I never could be a 
party ; and, even now, though I have found 
fault with the Government more than I 
have ever done before, I still say that we 
are bound to support them to the utmost of 
our power in the contirtued prosecution of 
this war, provided only—and I do make that 
provision—that the Government will frame 
to themselves, and submit to Parliament, 
a plain, intelligible, and definite object. I 
do not mean that you (the Minister) are 
to announce to us an ultimatum from which 
you are not under any circumstances to 
depart ; I do not mean that the varying 
contingencies of war can make no change 
in the terms you may demand ; but what 
I mean is, that if you ever enter into any 
conferences again you must be prepared 
to consider all the alternatives which are 
submitted to you, instead of putting an end 
to them hastily and abruptly ; and that, if 
terms of peace are proposed to you, you 
are not to reject them at once and alto- 
gether, but to consider how, by counter 
proposals, you can make them acceptable 
to this country, to your allies, and to 
Europe, by seeing what modifications may 
properly be adopted or what additions it 
may be requisite to make. Had you acted 
thus, I most fully believe that your nego- 
tiations at Vienna would have succeeded 
now, instead of having failed. But as-the 
matter stands, to use the expression of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, the door has been locked. I 
entreat you, if a knock is heard at that 
door, let it not be opened by any doubtful 
or uncertain hand ; let the applicant be 
answered by no doubtful or uncertain voice. 
Announce your intention, specify your mean- 
ing; let that intention and that meaning be 
plain and clear; and I am as well convinced 
as I am that I now address you, that, un- 
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less you turn this war into a war of conquest 
and ambition, you will be enabled, with 
God’s blessing, to end it ina manner—and 
I pray to God you may do so—-which will 
be just to Turkey, whose rights have been 
assailed ; reasonable to Russia, whom you 
ought not to drive to the verge of despair ; 
faithful to your allies, who have supported 
you so nobly and so faithfully ; honourable 
to yourselves and to this country, as showing 
that you have been instigated by no mean 
or selfish motives; and satisfactory to 
Europe, which is now looking upon you, 
not as mere belligerents, not as mere 
partisans, but as fulfilling a higher and 
a much more sacred character—as‘ the 
arbiters and administrators of the inter- 
national law ; and as the judicial execu- 
tioners of international justice. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he was satisfied 
that no one would impute to the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
Tfouse that he was actuated by unworthy 
motives in the criticisms he passed upon 
the acts of the Government. He agreed 
that there was no duty which devolved 
upon the Opposition more imperative than 
that of criticising the conduct of the Admi- 
nistration, if they thought it deserving of 
criticism ; and that there was no occasion 
on which that duty was so plainly called 
for as when the country was engaged in a 
war and its highest interests were at stake. 
He was also disposed to acknowledge that 
since the commencement of the negotiations 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had shown a most 
honourable and patriotic forbearance in the 
course they had pursued towards the ad- 
ministrators of public affairs. Undoubtedly 
it was their duty to see that there was on 
the part of the Government no ambiguous 
language or uncertain conduct ; and the 
more resolutely they acted upon that prin- 
ciple the more they would benefit the coun- 
try and do honour to themselves. If he 
were to criticise the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would say that he 
appeared to have narrowed the question 
into smaller dimensions than its import- 
ance warranted ; and that, when referring 
to the conferences, notes, and protocols 
of 1853 and 1854, he should have gone 
back still further in order to ascertain the 
origin and causes of the war. After listen- 
ing to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man one would imagine that the quarrel 
between Russia and Turkey had its origin 
solely in Prince Menchikoff’s mission to 
Constantinople ; that none of the negotia- 
tions antecedent to the proposition of the 
Four Points were worthy of reference ; 
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and that the war now being carried on 
with renewed vigour and increased hope 
of success had no definite object, and 
was continued needlessly, without our hav- 
ing exhausted all probable means of a 
pacific settlement. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had strongly censured the Attor- 
ney General for speaking of the aggressive 
policy and the treacherous conduct of Rus- 
sia; but could he deny that that character 
had been gained and deserved by Russia 
in the opinion of all who looked at her 
antecedents ? Was the present war not 
the result of a long planned and deep- 
seated traditional policy, artfully carried 
out, by which Russia had endeavoured to 
obtain possession of Constantinople as the 
key to universal empire? If they looked 
back at the traditional policy of Russia, 
at the language of successive Czars, at the 
progress of her arms and her territories, 
would they tell him that her antecedents 
did not justify the apprehension of dangers 
against which Europe was bound to take 
precautions? The hon. and learned At- 
torney General had referred to the inerease 
of Russian power and enlargement of the 
Russian dominions during the last sixty 
years, which statement was justified by 
Sir J. M‘Neille, who showed that within 
that period she had more than doubled her 
dominions, and acquired by arms and 
treaties greatly increased power. It was 
impossible to gather from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he ob- 
jected to the language in which the Attor- 
ney General expressed his sentiments or 
to the sentiments themselves. Did he 
mean to deny that the progress of Russia 
had been for centuries great and aggres- 
sive, and that what she had not exacted 
by her arms she had consummated by trea- 
ties unserupulously made and not faithfully 
earried out? What was the origin of the 
present war? Did they not know that 
the Emperor of Russia came to England 
in 1844, at the time when Lord Aber- 
deen was Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
stated those views regarding the future of 
Russia and Turkey, upon which a secret 
memorandum was drawn up and subse- 
quently laid upon the table of that House ? 
Did they not know that for ten years the 
design was allowed to sleep, but that in 
1853 the Emperor thought there was a 
good opportunity for reviving it, and that 
on the very evening he heard of the ap- 
pointment of a new Ministry in England, 
he sent for Sir Hamilton Seymour, and 
drew that picture of the “sick man” 
which had now become historic? Then 
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came the aggression upon Turkey; but 
England did not immediately appeal to 
arms against Russia. We negotiated ; 
but while we were negotiating Russia was 
arming upon a scale which showed she 
contemplated, not a single campaign, but 
a serious and protracted war. We thought 
that while there was any hope of success 
from negotiation we were quite right to 
negotiate ; and he denied that any hon. 
or right hon. Gentleman had a right to 
claim to themselves the monopoly of the 
title of friends of peace, or to assert that 
all who differed from them as to the best 
and likeliest means by which peace could 
be preserved were not to be trusted. Was 
there any Gentleman in that House who 
in a less degree than the hon. Member for 
Manchester felt that peace was the greatest 
of all blessings, and war the direst of all 
calamities by which a nation could be in- 
flicted ? who was not prepared to assert, 
and both by his vote and his voice to com- 
pel Government to acknowledge and act 
upon the principle, that the first duty of a 
Minister, before God and his country, was 
to preserve peace as long as possible, and 
when it was broken to restore it? But it 
was also his duty not to evade present 
inconvenience at the risk of future diffi- 
culty ; on the contrary, it should be his 
aim to foresee and provide against pro- 
bable dangers, and, at the expense of 
present trouble and inconvenience, to pro- 
tect his country from greater évils in the 
future. Undoubtedly, the Minister who 
entered into a war incurred a fearful re- 
sponsibility, but he incurred a greater 
responsibility who, conscious of impending 
dangers, shrank from the performance of 
his duty, leaving tp his successors and the 
nation the accumulated difficulties of an 
unsettled question. It was that principle, 
embraced by the Cabinet of Lord Aber- 
deen, which induced them to undertake 
the responsibility of declaring that Turkey 
should be protected against Russia, what- 
ever might be the cost, and that the latter 
Power should be checked in the pursuit 
of her aggressive policy. With respect to 
the negotiations, he had not exactly under- 
stood whether the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole) was of opinion that they 
should have been continued at Vienna with 
a view of taking lower terms than those 
which the allies had offered and which - 
Russia had refused. With respect to the 
Four Points, it was not fair to take them 
as if they had been the best solution of 
the difficulty, and the best conditions that 
could have been asked from Russia—they 
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had been preceded by long and complicated | ance was to be attached to her acceptance 


negotiations. Some hon. “Gentlemen would 
have had war declared immediately the Rus- 
sian troops crossed the Pruth, but public 


of the first point. Upon the second point 
—the navigation of the Danube—he had 


listened with great attention to the speech 


opinion in this country was not then ripe for | 


that step. The consequence was, negotia- 
tions were begun, and the further they were 
carried the more we got entangled. 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 


The | 


lisle (Sir J. Graham) had alluded to the} 


concessions made by Russia; but in his | 


opinion those concessions were but diplo- 
matic artifices intended to detach Austria 
from the cause of the allies. The Four 
Points were a compromise by which to 
secure the co-operation of Austria, and by 
agreeing to them England was placed in 
this position—that she secured the co- 
operation and alliance of Austria, together 
with a prospect of peace; while, if she 
had rejected them, Austria, instead of be- 
ing an ally, would have remained neutral, 
or would, perhaps, have become an enemy. 
The Four Points were therefore accepted 
as the basis of negotiations, though not 
as the best and wisest terms that might 
have been suggested if the Government 
had acted an independent part in the mat- 
ter. They were taken because no propo- 
sals likely to lead to a more satisfactory 
solution of the question were made by any 
other party. It had been stated that Rus- 
sia had virtually given her assent to three 
out of the Four Points. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) separated the 
Four Points, and set them up to represent 
four equal parts, saying, ‘‘ Here are Four 
Points. Each point is equal to another 
point, and the moiety of one point is equal 
to that of another.’’ He should be sorry 
to misrepresent the rigMt hon. Gentleman, 
but he believed him to have stated that, | 


of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carlisle, but he was still at a loss to 
say what political advantage Turkey would 
derive from the possession of the second 
point. No political advantage of any kind 
whatever could be derived by Turkey from 
the free navigation of the Danube. As to 
the third point, he had certainly listened 
with a great deal of curiosity to his hon. 
Friends the Member for Manchester and 
the Member for the West Riding, in order 
to learn how they were satisfied with the 
proposals of Russia on that point, which 


'were that the preponderance of Russia in 


the Black Sea was to be put an end to, 
not by a reduction of the Russian forces, 
but by the admission at the pleasure of the 
Sultan of the fleets of the allies into the 
Euxine; and the House were now told 
that the reason why the third point was 
rejected was that the acceptance of it 
would have been injurious to the dignity 
of Russia. Now, when was the discovery 


‘made that the acceptance of the third 


point would be injurious to the dignity of 
Russia? The point was proposed by the 
Governments of England, France, and 
Austria, and accepted by Russia in the 
first instance. Subsequently, however, she 


| declined to accede to it, and then the dis- 


covery was made that it would not comport 
with her dignity to accept it. The Rus- 
sian proposal upon the third point, then, 


| was that the predominance of Russia in 


the Black Sea might be corrected by Eng- 
land and France having fleets in those 
waters. Now, he had always understood 


; that it was the object of the gentlemen 


who were the advocates of what was called 


because Russia had agreed to three points | the peace question in that House to curtail 
and a half, we ought to have been satisfied. /and reduce the expenses of the nation; 
Now, the great object of the Four Points | but here, in a time of peace, the country 
was peace combined with security, and he| was to keep up an immense war establish- 
confessed he had been unable to gather; ment, and was to have large armaments 
from anything that had been stated in the | constantly confronting those of Russia in 
course of the debate what were the politi- | the Black Sea, liable at any moment to 


cal advantages which Turkey would have | come into collision. 
derived from those portions of the Four | be done in the interest of peace. 


All this too was to 
But the 


Points which had been accepted by Russia. | whole question of the negotiations with 
With regard to the first point—the protec- | Russia was one for the exercise of their 


torate of the Principalities—it must be | common sense. 


England went to war in 


remembered that Russia, though she had | order to gain a certain security from Rus- 
accepted it, had refused a proposition made | sia, and he had not heard from any hon. 
by the French Plenipotentiary that would | Member in what respect that security had 


have given value to her concession; and, | yet been given. 
consequently, he (Mr. Horsman) had been | matter to enter into a war at all; 


It was a most serious 
but it 


unable to discover that any great import-' was a far more serious matter to retreat 


Mr. Horsman 
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from a war without having carried out the 
objects for which it was undertaken. The 
House had been reminded more than once 
in the course of the debate that the empire 
of England was an empire of opinion, and 
it must be remembered that when the 
country entered upon the war the opinion 
was universal that the interests at stake 
were immense, that the objects to be ob- 
tained were most important, that the pre- 
parations for carrying on the war ought to 
be very great, and that it would be de- 
grading to conclude a peace without having 
first obtained the objects for which this 
war was entered into. He hardly thought 
that hon. gentlemen understood the respon- 
sibility they incurred when they asked the 
Government to bring the contest to a close 
without accomplishing the objects for which 
it was commenced. England took an at- 
titude last year which riveted the eyes of 
the whole world upon her. She laid down 
a principle and gave a pledge. Was that 
principle now to be abandoned and that 
pledge broken. Much had been said of the 
power and resources of Russia, but when 
were the power and resources of England as 
great as they were when this war was en- 
tered into? Our trade was most prosperous, 
our exports were enormous, the wealth of 
the country was almost fabulous, its tax- | 
paying capacity was beyond what had ever | 
been known; our cause was good, and our | 
alliance was strong ; the people were loyal, 
enthusiastic, and united; in Parliament) 
both sides of the House extended to the | 
Government unbounded confidence, and 
voted unlimited supplies; we fitted out | 
the finest army that ever left our shores, 
and the noblest fleet that ever sailed upon 
the waters :—for what were all these mag- 
nificent preparations ? were they for insig- 
nificant objects ? was the loftiness of our 
language only to be contrasted with the 
weakness of our acts? A few days ago 
the people of this country witnessed a most 
interesting scene; they saw a number of 
those brave men who had been fighting 
the battles of the country receive from the 
hands of their Sovereign the reward of | 
their matchless valour; they saw those | 
who a year ago left these shores full of | 
youth and vigour return bearing the marks 
of unparalleled suffering; many of their | 
nearest and dearest friends and relatives | 
they would never see again:—and were 
they to believe that all this was but a de- 
lusion and a sham, and were to shrink 
from the dangers which they had them-| 
selves provoked, and to abandon the cause | 
of the country which confided its honour 
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and its interest to their protection? They 
had been asked what was the policy of the 
Government, and what were the objects of 
the war? If by that question was meant 
what would probably be the terms of peace, 
he thought it was an unreasonable inquiry 
to make at the present moment. He be- 
lieved the objects of the war had been 
pretty generally understood and assented 
to by the House. When war was declared 
its object was stated to be the integrity of 
Turkey and the permanent establishment 
of the peace of Europe; he did not agree 
with the definition given by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) of that object, 
because it would apply to Poland as much 
as to Turkey. But, in speaking of the 
objects of the war, they must bear in mind 
that the aggressive policy of Russia was 
a perpetual menace to Europe, and that 
Russia would only keep the peace as long 
as she was obliged to do, and as soon, but 
not sooner, than she was compelled. He 
had heard with great regret the statement 
of his right hon, Friend (Mr. Cardwell) 
with regard to the impression made upon 
him by the speech of the Attorney Gene- 
ral. He should imagine that his right hon. 
Friend did not hear that speech, but re- 
ceived an account of it from a friend, be- 
cause the Attorney General undoubtedly 
drew a clear distinction between the per- 
sonal motives and the political conduct of 
the right hon. Gentlemen, and stated that 
it was impossible for any one to impugn 
their personal motives or their honour. 
[Sir J. Granam: He did not say so.] He 
thought the right hon. Baronet was a little 
unjust, or he would remember that the 
Attorney General began his reference to 
the right hon. Gentlemen who had seceded 
from the Cabinet by stating that it was 
impossible for any one to impugn the purity 
of their motives and their high honour, 
and he then went on to make some com- 
mentaries upon their political conduct. 
[Cries of “No, no.”"] He thought his 
hon. and learned Friend had not made 
those commentaries in a spirit of much 
severity, but had only expressed his regret 
that the right hon. Gentlemen should have 
found it necessary at so critical a moment 
to take a course which, from the high 
position they oceupied, was calculated to 
produce an impression abroad unfavourable 
to the interests of the country. In con- . 
clusion, he would call upon the House to 
remember that the whole nation had de- 
liberately determined to repel the aggres- 
sions and to curb the progress of Russia, 
and that Parliament, having sanctioned 
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that determination, could not now recede 
from its resolution without sacrificing the 
character and the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I have heard, Sir, 
in the course of this debate, which has 
now been unusually prolonged, many dif- 
ferent characters of our discussion. I 
have heard that it is a discussion with- 
out an object; that it is a wearisome 
discussion; I have listened to Gentle- 
men who have apologised for prolonging 
a debate that was tedious—there was a 
moment even when this House, now so 
crowded, seemed to tremble for its ex- 
istence—four days having now elapsed 
since the debate commenced, it becomes 
my duty to offer an impartial opinion 
upon the subject under our consideration. 
Somewhat unwillingly —almost unneces- 
sarily—I had thought it would be, having 
expressed some opinion on the question 
that engages our attention very recently. 
But unnecessarily, as I had hoped, it 
would be for me to interfere in the mat- 
ter, I am bound to express my convic- 
tion that since I have had the honour 
of sitting in this House I have never 
listened to a debate of more importance, 
the subject of which was of more tran- 
scendent interest, in the conduct of which 
greater abilities have been shown, and in 
which a vaster issue has been at stake, 
which has thrown greater light upon pub- 
lie transactions, and has placed public 
men in a more intelligible position than 
this debate, which it has been conve- 
nient for some Gentlemen to characterise 
as one of insignificance. My opinion is, 
that it will be recognised by the country, 
not only in its immediate character, but 
also in its ultimate consequences, as one 
of the most important discussions ever 
originated and sustained in the House of 
Commons. But we are told that even the 
object of the debate is a mystery. There 
are Gentlemen—I hope they have not 
listened to so much of the debate as I 
have—who really do not know what is 
the point upon which we are goiig to 
decide. 

What then is the issue before us ? What 
are we to decide by the impending vote ? 
What may be the consequences of our de- 
cision ? The House will recolleet-—the Mo- 
tion which I made a fortnight or more ago 
—by which I asked the House to express 
its opinion that, in consequence of the 
ambiguity of language and the uncertainty 
of conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the great question of peace 
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or war, it was our duty to rally round the 
Throne, and to assure Her Majesty that 
we would support her in the prosecution of 
that war. The reason why I so suddenly 
gave that notice, not on behalf of myself 
only, but also of the hon. Gentlemen with 
whom I have the honour to act, was this : 
We had reason to believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were on the point of 
concluding a peace, which I will not cha- 
racterise as inglorious or ignominious, be- 
cause those are epithets to which different 
minds will ascribe different meanings; but 
as a peace that would have caused great 
and just discontent in the country, and— 
what is of far greater importance than 
the discontent of the countrry, which is 
not to be respected unless it be well- 
founded —as a peace which would not 
have accomplished the great object of the 
war, which I take to be to maintain the 
Ottoman Porte at Constantinople. The 
House will remember the issue of that de- 
bate. A majority of the House decided 
that my Motion should not be sanctioned ; 
but it decided nothing more. I may be 
permitted to say that every hon. Member 
who took a part in that debate, upon 
whatever side of the House, and in this 
renewed debate which has now lasted for 
a week, has found the amplest material 
for his speech in demonstrating the am- 
biguity of language and uncertainty of 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. And 
it was a very strange thing, which the 
House will not forget, that on the night 
when the division was called, while the 
numbers were still in the ears of every 
Member, and when the rash cheers of 
hon, Gentlemen opposite were sounding 
the fact that a majority of the House of 
Commons would not sanction the imputa- 
tion of ambiguity of language and uncer- 
tainty of conduct on the part of Ministers, 
a right hon. Member — one of the most 
distinguished Gentlemen who voted on their 
side—rose and brought a startling, and a 
well-founded accusation of ambiguity of 
language against the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London. Well, now, 
Sir, it is from that Motion of mine that 
the question before us has arisen, and the 
House must trace well the pedigree of the 
Motions on which they are about to vote. 
There were Amendments to the Motion 
that I offered to the House. I will not 
make any remarks on that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir F. Baring), not from any want 
of respect for the right hon. Gentleman, 
I will only say on the part of my friends 
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on this side of the House that we are not 
going to support the Amendment of that 
right hon. Gentleman. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government has more than 
once announced that he will have nothing 
to do with the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth. I assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that I do not mention that to hurt 
his feelings ; but what is sti!l more re- 
markable is the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman to-night that he will have 
nothing to do with his own Amendment. 
Yet this slippery and broken bridge that 
no one will tread upon was the only escape 
of the Government from the vote that the 
House arrived at upon my Motion. There 
were some hon. Members who had a great 
objection to that vote. Many Gentlemen 
agreed with my views and with the lan- 
guage of my Motion, but they were in- 
formed that it was a Motion of want of 
confidence in the Government, and they 
were not prepared at the present time to 
cause a change of Government; and I was 
surprised to hear the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle rise in his place 
and vindicate a vote of which he could not 
approve, and the moment after he had 
given it the right hon. Gentleman, from a 
feeling of irresistible penitence, proved 
that it was a vote that ought never to have 
been given. I was astonished that a Gen- 
tleman so acquainted with Parliamentary 
life, and who is looked upon as a great 
leader and authority in this House, should 
not have discriminated between a vote of 
censure and a vote of want of confidence. 
Over and over again it has been decided 
that a vote of censure upon some specific 
conduct is no reason why a Government 
should relinquish office. I will take a case 
in which the right hon. Gentleman was 
himself personally concerned. There was 
a distinguished nobleman, now no more— 
a man to whose abilities scant justice was 
done in his day, but a man of eminent 
public service—who was appointed Am- 
bassador by His Majesty. There was a 
party feeling against that. individual ; an 
Address to the Crown was moved against 
that appointment, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman supported that Address. But did 
the Minister of that day resign because 
the appointment of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry to be Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg was disapproved of ? No, it was re- 
garded as a vote of censure of a specific 
act, and it was felt that it would not 
authorise anything of the kind. It is too 
late to refer to further precedents ; but it 
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will be found that there is nothing in a vote 
of censure upon a specific action which is 
identical with a vote of want of confidence, 
and that, if the House thought a just 
charge had been made out, they would be 
justified in voting it to be so, while the 
Government would not necessarily be jus- 
tified in resigning office. That is a posi- 
tion which every one will agree to. I will 
say nothing further on the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth. It is a case of felo de se. 
He has himself finished it to-night. 

I come now to the more important 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster. It has been said, 
and even by Ministers, because it is very 
convenient in this debate to affect a want 
of understanding of the issue before us, 
that it is hardly possible to know what we 
are going to vote for, and that it is very 
inconvenient to have before us an Amend- 
ment to a Motion that is already disposed 
of. But that is quite a fallacy. Techni- 
cally, the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster is an Amendment, because 
unless it had been moved as an Amend- 
ment, it could not have been introduced to 
the House ; but it is only technically an 
Amendment, for it is in itself a complete 
and perfect proposition. And what is that 
proposition which we are asked to sariction 
by the vote of this House? If I do not 
verbally express the words of the hon. 
Member I shall not misrepresent his mean- 
ing. It is that, in consequence of Russia 
having refused to reduce her fleet in the 
Black Sea, the means of negotiation are 
exhausted, and, therefore, we are called 
upon to rally round the Sovereign and sup- 
port Her Majesty in the war. That is one 
of the most important propositions that has 
as yet been made in this House; it calls 
upon the House to sanction the principle 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers have develop- 
ed and supported in these late negotiations ; 
it in fact calls upon the House to declare 
that unless Russia will reduce her fleet in 
the Black Sea negotiations are not to be 
sanctfoned, so far asthe opinion of the House 
of Commons is concerned. Well, a more 
important proposition was never brought 
forward. What happened on the division 
on my Motion? The noble Lord the leader 
of this House and First Minister of the 


Crown—a man eminently versed in foreign . 


policy, and perfectly well aware of the 
importance of the issue—selected the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kidderminster, and said, ‘‘ I shall vote 
against the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire. 
I discard the clumsy assistance of my right 
hon. Friend; and of the many Amend- 
ments before me, I select the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kidderminster, as 
that which recites the most important fact 
to which I have given my adhesion, and 
that is the Amendment on which I will 
take the sense of the House of Commons.” 
And in order that there should be no mis- 
take, the noble Lord rose again on the 
Motion for the adjournment of the debate, 
and said, ‘‘ The real question we have to 


Prosecution of 


decide is the conduct of the negotiations | 


at the Conference of Vienna by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers.’’ Now, I admit—but do 
not congratulate yourselves on the admis- 
sion, for I will prove to you in a moment 
that it will do you no good—lI admit that 
the noble Lord did say he would agree to 
that part of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster which regretted 
that, ‘owing to the refusal of Russia to 
restrict the strength of her navy in the 
Black Sea,’’ &c.; and there he stopped, 
for he stated that he would not agree 
to that portion which declared that the 
means of coming to an agreement upon 
the third basis of negotiation were by that 
refusal exhausted. Ah, but then, unfor- 
tunately, the noble Lord gave his reasons 
why he did not agree to that second part 
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opinion as to the terms upon which peace 
should be obtained or the objects for which 
war should be waged. There have been 
going about the House for some time other 
opinions which are equally authoritative, 
and equally unfounded. The hon. and 
learned Member for Leominster (Mr. J. G. 
Phillimore) touched upon that point, and 
indicated very accurately what is the con- 
stitutional principle. It is hardly neces- 
sary to enforce his argument on the pre- 
sent occasion; but I could easily show 
that nothing is more certain than that it 
is the privilege and the duty of the House 
of Commons upon all fitting occasions to 
advise Her Majesty as to the terms upon 
which She should negotiate peace, or the 
objects for which She should carry on 
war. It is one of those points which do 
not admit of doubt, and I only allude to 
|it now to show that the solitary reason 
| given by the noble Lord for not support- 
ing the second part of the Amendment 
|of the hon. Member for Kidderminster 
| has really no foundation. But, even if it 
‘had a foundation, I say that it would not 
jhave the slightest importance as bearing 
(upon the question before the House, be- 
|} cause the hén. Member’s Amendment has 
| only one meaning and is susceptible of but 
one definition. If we pass a Resolution 
declaring that, as Russia has refused to 








of this Amendment. And what were those | restrict her naval foree in the Black Sea 
reasons ? Of course they could not be be-|we therefore feel it necessary to rally 
cause the means of negotiation were not}round the Throne and support Her Ma- 
exhausted, for, although not ourselves for- | jesty in prosecuting the war, the only 
mally apprised of that fact, the noble Lord | deduction is that we have made that con- 
himself was, no doubt, aware that the | dition a sine gud non in our negotiations. 





Conferences at Vienna were closed, and 
that the means of negotiation were ex- 
hausted. But the noble Lord, taking up 


&@ somewhat random expression of mine, | 


made in reply—that this portion of the 
hon. Member’s Amendment was uncon. 
stitutional, he said it was decidedly un- 
constitutional, that the objection of the 
Member for Buckinghamshire on this 
head was well-founded, and that there- 
fore he could not agree to that part of the 
Amendment. This was the only feason 
given by the noble Lord. Now, I believe 
the best rule of life is never to give an 
opinion on any subject upon which you 
yourself have not expended study and re- 
search. I, unfortunately, on that occasion 
re-echoed an opinion which I had heard 
from the highest authorities in this House 
—some of whom are still with us, while 
others have left us—that it is an inter- 
ference with the prerogative of the Crown 
for the House in any way to express an 


Mr. Disraeli 


| Then I say that the question before us is 
not an obscure and is not an insignificant 
one; on the contrary, the decision of the 
House of Commons to-night upon it will 
| be of great moment. 

Let me venture to impress upon the 
| House the nature of the question which 
‘they are now called upon to investigate. 
There are very few of us who have been 
members of this House when England has 
been at war. We, with very rare excep- 
'tions, have only sat here when questions 
of a very different character have absorbed 
the public interest and exercised public 
intelligence. But, remember, there is one 
vast difference between questions of do- 
mestic and questions of foreign policy. 
The power of a majority in the House of 
Commons is a great thing; it is an in- 
estimable treasure to a Minister; its in- 
fluence (subject, no doubt, to certain con- 
| ditions) is omnipotent, so far as domestic 
questions are coucerned, A Minister may, 
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by the aid of a Parliamentary majority, 
support unjust laws, and may uphold a 
political system, which a quarter of a 
century afterwards may, by the aid of 
another Parliamentary majority, be con- 
demned; the passions, the prejudices, 
and the party spirit that flourish in a free 
country may support and uphold him in 
the course which he is taking. But when 
you come to foreign politics things are 
very different. Every step that you take is 
an irretrievable one, and the consequences 
of your conduct are immediate and palpable. 
A false step in such a case cannot be re- 
traced ; you cannot, as you do on domestic 
questions, rescind your policy, calculate 
the loss you have sustained by the unwise 
system you have pursued, and console your- 
selves by thinking that for the future you 
will shun a policy proved to be injurious. 
If you make a mistake in your foreign af- 
fairs; if you enter into unwise treaties ; if 
you conduct campaigns upon vicious prin- 
ciples; if the scope and tendency of your 
foreign system are founded upon want of 
information, or false information, or are 
framed with no clear idea of what are your 
objects and your means of obtaining them, 
there is no majority in the House of Com- 
mons which can long uphold a Government 
under such circumstances. A majority, 
under such circumstances, will not make a 
Government strong, but it will make this 
House weak. Therefore, I do entreat the 
House carefully to consider the course they 
are taking on this question, and to be sure, 
before giving their votes, that they are sanc- 
tioning sound principles, and that when 
they think they are only supporting their 
political Friends they may not be injuring 
their country—that when they cheer over 
& majority as they cheered the other 
evening, the day may not be coming, 
and that rapidly, when they will remem- 
ber that cheer with confusion and shame. 
I beg the House to consider how the 
House has been treated by the Govern- 
ment during this debate. The question be- 
fore the House to-night is one upon which 
the future position of this country with re- 
gard to peace or war depends. Yester- 
day we had a distinguished Member of this 
House, lately a colleague of the Prime 
Minister, who addressed us on subjects of 
high interest at considerable length; we 
had the hon. Member for Manchester, 
who, on the subject of peace or war, 
always speaks with power, and to whom, 
though we may differ from him as to his 
opinions, we always listen with great atten- 
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tion. No Cabinet Minister rose to reply. 
To-night we have also had a right hon. 
Gentleman, another colleague of the noble 
Lord in the late Administration, who ad- 
dressed the House in a vein which certainly 
required some response. A right hon. 
Friend of mine also spoke, and gave the 
House the results of as deep and fine a 
study of these diplomatic documents, which 
have confused Europe and so complicated 
this subject, as any man is capable of 
giving. Ido not think any person listen- 
ed to my right hon. Friend, who always 
states his results with candour and accu- 
racy, without feeling that that was the 
speech of a statesman which demanded 
the utmost exertion on the part of those 
who differed from him to reply to. But 
the Attorney General and the Secretary for 
Ireland have alone maintained the debate 
this evening on the part of the Govern- 
ment. So another evening has passed, and 
no Cabinet Minister has risen. Now, how- 
ever brilliant may be the talents of those 
Gentlemen, they are not Cabinet Ministers. 
They are not officially acquainted with the 
subjects on which we seek for information, 
and cannot speak with authority on the 
points on which we require to obtain some 
knowledge. Take, for example, the na- 
tural inquiry of my right hon. Friend, who 
asked the Government when we might ex- 
pect that Royal Message delivered to the 
House, which, to influence the debate, the 
two most distinguished Members of the 
Cabinet only twenty-four hours ago an- 
nounced was to be brought forward. My 
right hon. Friend naturally inquires when 
we may expect that communication, No 
Cabinet Minister rises to give us the re- 
quisite information; and two nights have 
passed, when the most important ques- 
tion that can well be imagined is under 
discussion—the terms, in fact, upon which 
peace is ultimately to be obtained—and 
not a Cabinet Minister has condescended 
to rise to carry on a debate in which I 
may be permitted to say (because most of 
the speakers have risen from the oppo- 
site benches) some of the most distin- 
guished Members have taken part. I 
do not know what answer will be given 
to that observation, but it does appear 
to me, at the first blush, not to be a 
proper mode of treating the House, nor 


consistent, to say the least, with that — 


custom which has hitherto prevailed. It 
seems to me a deficiency of feeling and 
respect towards the House which I cer- 
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noble Lord and his colleagues. Every one 
knows we were turned out of office for not 
possessing either administrative ability or 
oratorical power. The Coalition no longer 
exists, but 1 suppose some of these great 
qualities remain. I do not suppose that 
administrative ability and debating power 
have both seceded below the gangway. I 
think the House had a right to expect that 
in a debate on so important a subject as 
this, some Cabinet Minister—the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, if no other—would have 
condescended to take part. If you think it 
wise for the House of Commons to declare 
that the condition introduced into the nego- 
tiations at Vienna by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the limitation of the 
Russian fleet should be a sine qué non of 
peace, then you ought to vote for the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster. Now, | am opposed to that, not 
merely because I think it highly impolitic 
for the House of Commons in this crude 
and hap-hazard manner to pledge itself to 
such a proposition, but because in my opi- 
nion it is a proposition which ought never 
to have been made, and is essentially in- 
efficient. 

If the House will permit me, I will try 
to place before them, with the utmost 
brevity I can command, the reasons why 
I think this condition of the noble Lord, 
totally abstracted from any question of 
policy, was inefficient—Now, 1 think the 
noble Lord ought not to have introduced 
that condition into the negotiations for this 
main reason: The object of the Govern- 
ment was to reduce the naval preponder- 
ance of Russia in the Black Sea. Our 
object at present is to check, to control, to 
diminish—if possible, to destroy—what is 
called the preponderance of Russia as 
against Turkey. Now, in the first place, 
the preponderance of Russia as regards 
Turkey in the political system is not limit- 
ed to the Black Sea. I shall say, with 
little fear of being contradicted by those 
who are masters of the subject, that of 
three quarters from which Turkey may 
be menaced by Russia, the Black Sea is 
the one that is the least to be dreaded. 
Turkey is assailable by Russia from the 
Danube, from Asia, and from the Black 
Sea. What is called the preponderance 
of Russia equally presses upon Turkey 
from the Danube and from Asia as from 
the Black Sea. The condition insisted 
on by the Government only pretends to 
meet the difficulties and dangers which 
may arise from Russian preponderance 
Mr. Disraeli 
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in the Black Sea. Now, I deny that 
Russia has the power, that she ever had 
the power, or ever can have the power, 
of sending an army, with the necessary 
cavalry, artillery, and means of trans- 
port, from Sebastopol to any port on the 
Turkish coasts in the Black Sea. She 
never had a fleet, she never can have a 
fleet competent for such an operation when 
the united navies of England and France, 
the two greatest maritime Powers in the 
world, have never been able to effect such 
an object. A learned Serjeant (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Shee), I remember, on the second 
night of this debate, told us of the great 
expedition of Russia to Unkiar ’Skelessi, 
which he estimated at 5,000 men. I do 
not think the Turkish Empire will fall by 
any invasion of 5,000 men. I happened to 
be in the country at that time, and I think 
he has understated the case. I think he 
would have been correct if he had said that 
10,000 or 12,000 men arrived at Unkiar 
’Skelessi; but that small force, which 
required the most prodigious effort on 
the part of Russia, was facilitated by the 
Turks, who were most anxious to re- 
ceive the Russians. All that Russia 
could do, under any circumstances, would 
be to throw troops on the coast, as she did 
in 1828, when she disembarked troops at 
Sizeboli and Bourgas. Those troops re- 
mained at Sizeboli and Bourgas; they 
never moved; they had no power of mov- 
ing. I do not say the movement was 
utterly ineffective in the campaigu — 
it may have served, to a certain degree, 
as a military diversion to Russia, who 
was then invading Turkey from the Da- 
nube ; but, so far from producing any 
effect on the fate of the war, it was then 
impossible, and it is now impossible, that 
any great military force could be moved 
from Sebastopol upon Turkey. There is 
only one point on the Turkish coast where 
Turkey can be assailed with effect, and 
that, 1 admit, is the Bosphorus, to which 
point I will refer presently. Of course, 
Ido not for a moment pretend that the 
having command of the sea is not a great 
advantage to Russia in any war with Tur- 
key. By having the command at sea she 
can bring provisions, ammunition, and 
arms to any part of the coast; but it 
is a limited advantage — it is not an 
advantage which is ever decisive as re- 
gards the results of war. Look too at the 
nature of the reciprocal limitation of 
the naval forces of Turkey and Russia. 
Turkey is to have a certain number of 
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ships only in the Black Sea, but she is 
to have an unlimited number of ships in 
the Bosphorus. Russia is only to have a 
limited number of ships in the Black Sea, 
but she can build as many ships as she 
likes at Nicolaiev, where she builds all her 
ships. She can carry down those ships, 
floated in four or five days from Nicolaiev 
to Sebastopol, and at Sebastopol they can 
be rigged, munitioned, armed, and pre- 
pared in less than another week. What, 
then, becomes of your treaty? Suppose 
there is the most rigid, scrupulous, exact 
observance of your treaty, why all that 
Turkey gains, and the utmost advantage 
from it, if there be war, is an advantage 
of three or four weeks. And, if that hap- 
pens, which is sure to happen, if Russia 
declares war against Turkey, or manages, 
as she usually does, that Turkey declares 
war against Russia when Russia is quite 
prepared for her, you will have a Russian 
fleet equipped and floating in the Black. Sea 
before the diplomatic note can be drawn 
up which is to remonstrate against the 
violation of the treaty. It requires, there- 
fore, only common forethought and common 
prudence on the part of Russia, to have, 
without any violation of the treaty, in case 
of a declaration of war, a fleet in the 
Black Sea, without sending to the United 
States for those 130-gun ships of which 
we have heard so much. This point has 
been discussed with great ability and very 
fully in the course of this debate, and I 
only venture to revert to it because I have 
spoken of circumstances in my own ex- 
perience, on which I will not insist too 
much ; but it is a vital point really to un- 
derstand the nature of this great proposi- 
tion, which, so far as I can collect from 
the Government, because it is not granted, 
is the cause that the war is continued. I 
think, there are very good reasons why 
the war should be continued ; but are we 
to say that this war should continue to be 
waged indefinitely, because the Russien 
Government will not agree to a condition 
which, totally irrespective of its impolicy, 
I, with some other Members of this House, 
believe to be utterly inefficient? Sup- 
pose when Russia in 1828 threw troops 
into Sizeboli and Bourgas, what would 
have happened in that year if there had 
been a Minister at the head of affairs who 
really comprehended the matter? Is it 
not certain that had any fleet of the West- 
ern Powers passed the Bosphorus the com- 
munication by sea with the Russian troops 
would have been cut off, and the whole of 
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the army of Sizeboli and Bourgas must 
have capitulated ? The command of the 
sea is to a certain extent an advantage, 
but it is not absolutely necessary in order 
to carry on a war with success, for if your 
communications are free behind you when 
you are fighting on land, you have the 
same advantages as if you had the com- 
mand of the sea. France conquered the 
world almost while we had command of 
the sea. The condition, therefore, which 
the noble Lord made the mainstay of his 
diplomacy at Vienna was inefficient. 

It was also impolitic, because nothing 
can be more unwise than to insult an 
enemy with whom you wish to enter into 
peace — nothing more unwise than to 
humiliate a Power which you recognise as 
an important and necessary element of the 
European system. The right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle vindicated 
the noble Lord the other night against 
some observations which I had made on 
his conduct by observing that the noble 
Lord was quite justified in considering the 
honour of Russia in all arrangements which 
he contemplated. Who denied it? It is 
not only the first principle in diplomacy, but 
in common life ; for in ordinary affairs when 
adjusting differences and making arrange- 
ments intended to be permanent, you con- 
sider the honour of the opposing party, 
and I should have greatly blamed the 
noble Lord if in any scheme of negotiation 
he had failed in so great a duty. I do 
not blame him, therefore, for consulting 
the honour of Russia, but what I blame 
him for is, making the great and unneces- 
sary admission previously to the negotia- 
tions that the honour of Russia must be 
considered in any arrangements that might 
be made—thereby giving Russia an excuse 
to avoid commencing negotiations herself 
and of answering every proposition by 
alleging that her honour was concerned, of 
which Russia is the only judge. I refer 
to this because I wish to impress on the 
House that not only was the condition of 
the noble Lord inefficient, but impolitic, 
because it was unnecessarily humiliating to 
Russia. Now, the noble Lord on that occa- 
sion referred to a precedent which has been 
already noticed in the course of the de- 
bate, and I only notice it again because 
it is of importance that the House should 
have clear ideas on the subject. The 
noble Lord has apparently regulated the 
whole of his conduct in this affair by the 
treaty of Utrecht. I think he was the 
author of the proposition for limiting the 
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number of ships. [Lord Jonny Russet : 
I acted by the instructions of the Govern- 
ment.] Yes, by the instructions of a Govern- 
ment of which the noble Lord was a Mem- 
ber. I think I am right in what I am saying, 
for I remember that towards the end of the 
last Session—recurring again to the fatal 
speech of the noble Lord respecting the 
dismantling of Sebastopol—the noble Lord, 
in a tone of self-vindication, and in some 
degree reproachful to myself, inquired 
whether the right hon. Gentleman did not 
remember any precedent. That was in 
July, before the noble Lord had the slight- 
est idea that he would be a Plenipoten- 
tiary, and when he was perfectly cognisant 
of the policy of a Cabinet of which he was 
the very soul. He has been quite full of 
this instance of Dunkirk, which was to be 
the solution of the question, and the pre- 
cedent for the dismantling of Sebastopol. 
But the dismantling of Sebastopol could not 
be insisted on, because the course of the 
war did not warrant the sanguine antici- 
pation of the noble Lord ; and, therefore, 
the dismantling of Sebastopol took the 
more qualified shape of the limitation of 
the fleet. It is to me obvious that the 
necessary consequence of giving up the 
point of the dismantling of Sebastopol 
was the neutralisation of the Black Sea, 
which was the proposition of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys. I do not know whether the French 
minister was dismissed for that proposition, 
but it is plain that the Dunkirk precedent 
fixed in the mind of the noble Lord led him 
into this serious consequence. Does the 
noble Lord forget that there is a great 
difference in the position of the Power 
with respect to which he quotes the 
Treaty of Utrecht and the present in- 
stance? By the third article of the Treaty 
of Utrecht the destruction of the har- 
bour of Dunkirk and its fortifications was 
secured, but the allies made it a condition 
that the King of France should receive an 
equivalent. The noble Lord quite forgets 
that in this instance no equivalent has been 
suggested. Is that all? I beg the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord to those conditions, 
and I will not avail myself of any phrase- 
ology of my own to support my argu- 
ment. I quote from one of our great poli- 
tical authors and eminent historians. I 
will show you from his language that the 
equivalent which the King had to receive 
was no less than the city of Lisle, and 
I will show you how the condition was 
evaded. I quote the words of the historian 
the more readily, that he is opposed to me 
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in politics. This is immediately after the 
signature of the ratification of the treaty. 

‘‘In order to evade the stipulation of the 
treaty with England, which compelled Louis to 
fill up the port of Dunkirk, he made the canal 
De l’Oureque, and insisted on continuing the work, 
in spite of all the remonstrances of the allies.” 
Thus the House saw how the King of 
France evaded the condition of that treaty 
by persisting in constructing a canal at 
Mardyke, at a spot a league from Dun- 
kirk, and in a stronger position, and accu- 
mulating the materials for his second Se- 
bastopol in spite of all remonstrance. Now, 
who is my authority for this? I quote from 
the History of England since the Treaty 
of Utrecht, by Lord John Russell. The 
noble Lord, who is a most distinguished 
statesman, though unfortunately not a very 
successful negotiator, and justly prides him- 
self on being a man of letters, will, I am 
sure, excuse me from quoting his own lan- 
guage, in order further to show the condi- 
tion to which France under Louis XIV. 
had been reduced at that moment. 

“ The Treaty of Utrecht,” says the noble Lord, 
*« secured a peace only wrung from Louis XIV. 
when the nation was utterly exhausted by the ex- 
penses of a ruinous war, when his recruits had 
been conducted to the frontier chained like male- 
factors, when by that peace Louis XIV. had no 
longer to dread the presence of the enemy in his 
capital, or the cruel alternative of being obliged 
to dethrone his grandson by his own armies.” 
But is this a parallel which the noble Lord 
was justified in quoting, in vindication of his 
demand to Prince Gortchakoff? He refers 
to an instance in which Louis XIV. agreed 
to a treaty which was wrung from him, 
when the nation was utterly exhausted by 
the expense of a ruinous war. Was it 
wise, then, to humiliate Russia by imply- 
ing that she was in the pitiable condition 
described in the nervous language of the 
noble historian, while at the same time the 
noble Lord made a suggestion to Russia 
as a condition of peace, which the Russian 
Government might learn from the noble 
Lord’s own History could be instantly and 
successfully evaded ? 

I now come to the question of the pre- 
ponderance of Russia as regards Turkey ; 
and I think that the noble Lord and his 
colleagues, and I am afraid, too, that many 
of us, are apt to consider this question of 
preponderance as something novel in poli- 
tics, as a new phenomenon in our political 
experience, and as a problem to which it 
affords no solution. Now, what is the pre- 
ponderance of a great Power as regards a 
weaker State in the independence and in- 
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tegrity of which Europe has an interest ? 
Is there anything strange in such a conjunc- 
ture? Why the history of modern Europe 
is the history of attempts to check and con- 
trol the preponderance of great States over 
contiguous weaker ones in the indepen- 
dence of which Europe has had an interest. 
We have heard a great deal of the designs 
of Russia, and we have had a picture drawn 
of those designs by a law officer of the 
Crown, which is enough to make us trem- 
ble. I do not suppose that Russia is freer 
from ambitious design than any other great 
Power; but is Russia, the only country 
that has ever exhibited designs upon the 
independence of weaker neighbours ? Why, 
in the case of the designs entertained by 
that vast military empire, France, upon the 
Low Countries, there was the precise pa- 
rallel of a powerful State attempting to 
encroach upon the independence of a 
weaker State in the preservation of whose 
integrity Europe had an interest. Were 
not the designs of France as well matured 
and as continuously carried on by indivi- 
duals possessed of as great ingenuity, as 
great ability, and as great energy as any 
of the Sovereigns or statesmen of Russia 
of whom we have heard so much? Why 
Cardinal Richelieu was the first man who 
conceived the plan of subduing the Nether- 
lands. Louis XIV. invaded the Nether- 
lands, and Napoleon the Great conquered 
the Netherlands. And yet, at the present 
day, the Netherlands are independent, and 
the preponderance of France, which for a 


century and a half was exerted upon that | 


battlefield, has been baffled, and at no 
period perhaps in the history of France 


has the conquest of the Netherlands been | 
less a feature in the political system of | 


that country than it is at the present mo- 
ment. Thus we see that there are means 
by which the preponderance of a great 
Power over a weaker may be controlled ; 
and the question to consider is, whether 
the project of the Government is the best 
means of controlling the preponderance of 
Russia with respect to Turkey ? To judge of 
that, it may be well to consider how it was 
that in the case of the Low Countries the 
ambitious designs of France, which were 
carried on continuously for so long a pe- 
riod, and by men more fertile in resources 
than any three men who ever lived, Riche- 
lieu, Louis XIV., and Napoleon, were baf- 
fled, and the independence of that country 
preserved. The united will of Europe esta- 
blished the neutrality of Belgium, one of 
the battlefields of Europe, but I do not see 
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that the noble Lord or his colleagues have 
at any time ever started the idea of estab- 
lishing the neutrality of the Principalities, 
another battlefield of Europe. Switzerland 
was one of the battlefields of Europe, and its 
independence was menaced by the prepon- 
derance of Austria; but the Congress of 
Vienna established the neutrality of Swit- 
zerland, as the Congress of London, did 
that of Belgium; and Switzerland, also, is 
independent. What I complain of in the ne- 
gotiations of the Government is, that I see 
no evidence of a recurrence to those means 
bywhich statesmen of great ability and un- 
questioned reputation have attempted to 
deal with difficulties similar to those with 
which the Government have now to grap- 
ple. I do not ask the House to pledge 
itself to the principle of establishing the 
neutrality of the Principalities; all that I 
ask them to do is to entertain the idea, 
and to well consider it. Let me, in a few 
short sentences, place before the House 
what the effect upon Turkey would be if 
the Principalities were declared neutral 
ground, The frontier of Turkey on the 
Danube would be reduced, and it is on that 
frontier that Turkey is exposed to the 
greatest danger. In such a case, the 
frontier of Turkey would extend only from 
Reni to the Black Sea, and let us con- 
sider what would be the consequence if 
Russia attempted to invade Turkey on 
that side. The Russian army would have 
to pass a large river, and then to enter on 
the fell and pestiferous steppes of the Do- 
brudscha, to pass the fortresses of Schumla 
and Varna on its left, and Silistria on its 
right. I see no probability that in the 
course of ages the Russians would be able 
to overcome such difficulties; and am I 
then to be told that there are no means 
of checking the preponderance of Russia 
with regard to Turkey except those means 
which have been suggested by the Govern- 
ment? I say that it is the bounden duty of 
this House to consider whether the scheme 
proposed by the Government appears to be 
the one most likely to effect the objects 
which they have in view. With regard to 
the Asiatic frontier, nature is not so favour- 
able to diplomacy, inasmuch as there are 
no natural barriers; but the noble Lord 
will not pretend that it is impossible to 
establish artificial barriers. The noble 
Lord is, no doubt, well acquainted with ~ 
the Barrier Treaty, and is aware that on 
various occasions it has been stipulated 
that fortresses should be erected, to be 
periodically inspected by a Commissioner. 
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It was not thought derogatory to the 
honour of the King of Holland or to the 
Princes of Germany that Wellington, as 
Marlborough had done before, should in- 
spect fortresses raised as artificial barriers 
in those countries. Fortresses on that 
principle might be erected at Erzeroum 
and Kars, and on other points of the 
Asiatic frontier ; and the same principle 
might be extended to the Bosphorus, and 
a fortress erected under the constant in- 
spection of English Commissioners. We 
all know the crudeness and inutility of the 
scheme of the Government, which has 
resulted in failure, and I therefore venture 
to place before the House and the country 
these materials for thought, and to endeav- 
our to show that there are practical means 
of controlling the preponderance of Russia 
without humiliating her; that there are 
other means than those proposed by the 
Government by which Turkey may be 
placed in a position which will, for a long 
time, so far as she is concerned, secure 
the peace of Europe, and which will con- 
nect her more closely with the European 
family of nations. The ideas which I have 
advanced have been sanctioned and put in 
practice by great men, and I think them 
well worthy of the attention of the House. 
There is one other point which ought al- 
ways to be borne in mind, and that is—the 
condition of the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea. The fortresses on that coast have, 
with the exception of two which are held 
by the Turks, been blown up, and, before 
concluding a peace, if you restore that 
coast to Russia, it might be stipulated 
that those fortresses should not be rebuilt, 
and that the two held by the Turks should 
also be blown up, when they leave them. 
That is not a stipulation which would 
wound the feelings or injure the pride of 
any nation, however great; but it is one 
which would render imperfect the military 
communications of Russia in those waters, 
and which would, more than any other 
condition that could be devised, consolidate 
the power of Turkey, and secure the pos- 
session of Constantinople to the Ottoman | 
Empire. I will not, however, pursue this 
theme, as many other opportunities will be | 
afforded to me for discussing it. What I| 
have been anxious on the present occasion | 
to do, when these crude schemes of the | 
Government are placed before us, and when | 
we are told that peace cannot be effected 
because these inefficient and useless me- 
thods have not been successful at the con- | 
ferences, is to show—first, that it is our 
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duty to denounce such ineffectual proposi- 
tions; and, in the next place, to inform 
the minds of the people of this country on 
the subject, and to convince them that 
there are practical, sound, and solid means 
by which the great probiem in modern po- 
lities can be solved. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle told us the 
other night that the new generation of 
statesmen should occupy their minds in 
considering what was to occur when the 
Turkish Empire—an event which was, he 
said, inevitable—should be no more. I 
cannot agree in opinion with the right hon. 
Gentleman on that subject. I believe that 
there are elements when Turkey shall be 
more fairly treated—and never has any 
country been more unfairly treated than 
Turkey, especially within the last two 
years—for securing the independence of 
her empire, and—what to us is of vital 
interest—preventing Constantinople from 
becoming an appanage to any great military 
Power. But if you carry on the war for that 
object—and that is our object—.you must 
carry it on with more definite views and 
on @ more matured system than you have 
given any evidence of yet. We can only 
judge of your policy—we can only judge 
of your resourees—we can only judge of 
your ability to deal with great difficulties 
from the records you have placed upon the 
table, and which give the history of the 
conduct of your Government—and records 
more barren of information—more caleu- 
lated to impress me with the melancholy 
conviction of the incompetency of our 
statesmen to deal with subjects of vital 
concernment to a great nation, never yet 
met my eye or engaged my attention. 
The noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
may rest assured that it is not the lan- 
guage of party that I am now uttering. 
He is too able a man not to be convinced 
that the irresistible course of European 
events will baffle all mere party politicians, 
and that no party support can sustain a 
Minister whose policy will not stand the 
test of time and the scrutiny of an impar- 
tial public, and prove to be a policy the 
result of study, meditation, and an anxi- 
| ous desire to attain the truth. The noble 
Lord, though he may defy for a moment 
| the words ‘of those who sit opposite to 
| him in this House, and though he may 
be sustained by a majority collected God 
| knows how, and voting God knows why, 
|may rest assured that “if he and his col- 
leagues are pursuing a course without 
sufficient knowledge, without sufficiently 
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clear ideas, without a resolution sufficiently 
firm—that if there is any wavering in 
their councils, which is the natural conse- 
quence of an ignorance of the subject with 
which they have to deal—if there is any 
hesitation—if at this moment, when they 
are about to vote, they have not a definite 
idea of the objects for which they are 
struggling and of the means by which they 
are to accomplish the avowed purpose 
which we have agreed in this House is the 
object which we wish to achieve—namely, 
the preservation of Constantinople to the 
Ottoman Porte—then, I say, the noble 
Lord may rest assured that the utmost 
confusion and consternation will fall upon 
the Cabinet of which he is a Member, and 
that no Parliamentary power can sustain a 
Ministry dealing with great transactions to 
which they are not competent; and that if 
they are conducting our foreign affairs as 
they have hitherto conducted our home 
affairs—I speak now of preceding as well 
as present Governments—living from hand 
to mouth, adopting merely the whim of 
the moment, not influenced by any prin- 
ciple founded on knowledge, and acting 
upon no matured system, and for no de- 
termined purpose,—then, the noble Lord 
may rest assured that his Ministry must 
fall, or, if it continue, the future of this 
country is a future of gloom too terrible 
for imagination to contemplate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman has adverted to the 
Motion which he made before the late re- 
cess, and, in the first place, stated that 
that was far from being a Motion which 
implied a want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, or one which, if agreed to be, 
the House required on the part of the 
Government that they should abandon their 


position; and he mentioned as an instance | 
in support of his assertion, a Motion which | 
had been made by Mr. Sheil for the recall | 


of Lord Londonderry from St. Petersburg, 
on which occasion, though that Motion 
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was carried, the Government of the day. 
did not think fit to resign. If we are to) 


Gentleman’s information upon the great 
subjects upon which he has been enlighten- 
ing the House by the correctness of his 


judge of the accuracy of the right hon. | 
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upon which no division took place, as it 
was withdrawn, and the Government after- 
wards took the steps which it recommended. 
With reference to the Motion before the 
House, I must own I think the observa- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made to-night, and the criticism which has 
fallen from him of the conditions on which, 
according to him, the negotiations broke 
off, contrast injuriously with the language 
he held before the late recess. What was 
the ground upon which he stated that he 
proposed the Resolution upon which we 
gave a vote? Why, he said, I call upon 
the House to interpose, because I am con- 
vinced that if the Government are permit- 
ted to have ten days’ recess without the 
opinion of the House being expressed, they 
may make a disgraceful and ignominious 
peace during the interval. And what has 
he told us to-night? Why he has accused 
the Government of insisting upon terms 
which were too hard to be imposed upon 
Russia. The whole of his criticism has 
amounted to this, that we were demanding 
from Russia a limitation of her fleet, to 
which she could not consent with honour, 
and that we were pushing our, terms too 
far; and yet this is the same right hon. 
Gentleman who, with the very same papers 
before him, after, as he had before, the 
recess, told us that there was great danger 
that the Government might make a dis- 
graceful and ignominious peace during the 
recess. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the Amend- 
ments which we have been called upon to 
discuss, I confess that although the right 
hon. Gentleman has repudiated my agree- 
ment with him, I have arrived at the same 
conclusion as he has upon them, although 
not exactly for the same reasons. I stated 
some time ago, that I did not take much 
interest in the first part of the Amend- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend; but 


at the very outset I stated that I did ob- 


ject to the second portion of his Amend- 
ment; and I did so upon the grounds stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite be- 
fore the recess. And yet he now says that 


| he has reconsidered these reasons, and that 


memory upon that point, I think the House | 


will not be much disposed to adopt the 
counsels which he gave them; for if the 


right hon. Gentleman wishes to refresh his | 
| very difficult to say in what respect any 
will find that that was a Motion for the | decision of this House is to be considered 
production of papers made by Mr. Sheil} an unconstitutional trespass upon the pre- 


memory by referring to the records, he 


he thinks that, upon full consideration, it 
is no evasion of the prerogative of the 
Crown for this House to express an opinion 
as to the terms on which peace should be 
made, or the grounds upon which the war - 
should be continued. I know that it is 
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rogative of the Crown; I will not put it] upon my mind. We have had a debate 
upon that ground of abstract principle;| upon the most important matters—mat- 
but I say I agree with the right hon. Gen-| ters of the deepest interest—conducted in 
tleman that it is highly inexpedient for this | general with that calmness of temper and 
House to take into its hands the conduct | that deep consideration so becoming the 
of negotiations with foreign Powers, or to| gravity of the subject. We have heard 
state to the Crown that such and such] those who were advocates for carrying on 
terms ought to be the terms of peace—or | the war with vigour exhibit a little anima- 
to state, on the other hand, that such and | tion—like the hon. and learned Member 
such terms ought not to be assented to.}for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) — but, 
Any expression of opinion on the part of | generally, the debate has been conducted 
this House cannot fail to be highly embar- | with calmness, moderation, and temper. 
rassing to the Government who are con-| The only exception to that calmness, tem- 
ducting negotiations, and injurious to the| per and moderation has been the line of 
interests of the country. But if that is | conduct adopted by the advocates of peace 
an objection in a case in which the Govern- | at all price. Those Gentlemen, who had 
ment of this country is at war alone with| peace in their hearts, had war in their 
another Power, infinitely more embarrass- } mouths. Their speeches have been full 
ing and injurious must such an expression | of passion and violence, vituperation and 
of opinion be when England is acting in| abuse, and delivered in a manner which 
concert with allies whom it is necessary to | showed the angry passions that were striv- 
consult and agree with as to every step | ing for mastery within them. I must say, 
that we may take in the negotiation. | judging from their speeches—from their 
Therefore, it is evident that if this House | manner, and the substance and language 
were to lay down any opinion as to the adop-| of those speeches—that they are much 
tion or rejection of any particular condition | fitter to be leaders of a party for war at all 
which must be a subject of negotiation | hazards, than for peace at any price. But, 
jointly betyeen this country and the allied | Sir, I must own the arguments of that 
Powers, it would act in a manner infinitely | party are not such as in my judgment are 
to be deprecated, highly embarrassing to | likely to influence much public opinion. 
the Government, and most prejudicial to| They have been complimented upon their 
the public interests. Well then, Sir, the | courage in standing forward as the cham- 
right hon. Gentleman will not take offence | pions of their peculiar opinions; I do not 
at me, I hope, in agreeing with him, and| think that they very much deserve even 
repudiate my concurrence in his opinion ;| that compliment, because the danger 
but I must say I think there is some force | they have incurred is not likely to be very 
in the argument that there are phrases in| much increased by the speeches they have 
the wording of the two Amendments so; made on this occasion. The hon. Mem- 
linked together that the objections which | ber for the West Riding has complained 
apply to the last would by fair argument} that we had through Parliament and the 
apply to the first. 1am far from rejecting | press whipped and goaded public opinion 
the capacious bridge which the right hon. | into a temper for war. Why, Sir, that 
Gentleman says has been constructed | assertion is directly at variance with the 
for us by the right hon. Member for Ports- historical fact. Every man who looks 
mouth. Far from having expressed an! back for the last two years must know 
opinion different from his ~ Amendment, it | ‘that, so far from the Government, the Par- 
is for that Amendment I am prepared to | liament, and the Press goading the national 
vote, and I think the House would do| feeling into an artificial excitement, it was 
best to take that Amendment with. the | the deep and deliberate conviction of the 
remaining part of the Motion of the! people of this country—looking at what 
right hon. Gentleman as the question) was passing—exercising their own judg- 
on which the sense of the House should | ment, and stimulated by the feeling which 
be taken. That would be a clear and _I trust will ever animate the people of this 
distinct question on which the House | country—that that war was necessary and 
would vote, and I hope the hon. and! just, which is so distasteful to the hon. 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) will allow | Member for the West Riding and the hon. 
his Amendment to be cleared away in| Member for Manchester. I say then it is 
order to enable us to do so, With regard | somewhat extraordinary that those gentle- 
to the course adopted, there is one circum- |men, who have risen to that eminence 
stance which had strongly impressed itself} which we must all admit them to stand 
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upon by the foree of public opinion on a 
question where public opinion went with 
them—who prided themselves on being 
the organs of the national feeling, and re- 
proached and taunted hon. Members in 
this House with being untrue and unfaith- 
ful organs of public opinion—should now 
turn round and reproach this House with 
following public opinion ; and, that, after 
having built their own fame on the foun- 
dation of being the organs of the national 
will, they should now endeavour to make 
it a reproach to this House and to the Go- 
vernment that they follow the national 
will on this great and important question. 
Sir, at this late hour of the night I cannot 
go over the many fallacies contained in the 
speeches of those hon. Gentlemen. They 
abound in fallacies. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding told you that we pro- 
posed to Russia the limitation of her fleet 
in the Black Sea to four ships-of-the-line 
and four frigates ; and he said that Russia 
would by a certain contrivance, which the 
hon, Gentleman explained, make out of 
that fleet a force that would be equal to 
any fleet she ever had in the Black Sea. 
Why, if that be the case, why did Russia 
refuse it? If that offer would leave 
Russia as strong as. ever she was, what 
interest would she have in refusing it ? 
Oh, said the hon. Gentleman, I will tell 
you the reason-— Russia felt it incon- 
sistent with her honour, and for the sake 
of honour she has continued the war. 
Why, Sir, is there a man in this House or 
in the country who has more often than 
the hon. Gentleman stigmatised the con- 
duct of a Government that makes war, as 
he has called it, for honour? I have 
heard him over and over again say that 
honour and glory are not things that a na- 
tion should fight for, but that they should 
fight for those other considerations which I 
shall not advert to. The hon. Gentleman 
said he would fight—no, he would not fight 
—but he said there was something for 
which the country might fight. He said 
if Portsmouth were besieged, he would—he 
would—go into hospital. There are many 
in this country who certainly think that 
the hon. Gentleman and his party deceive 
themselves on this question, and that they 
should go immediately into hospital—but 
into a hospital of a different kind—which 
I shall not mention, but which everybody 
can well understand. The gentlemen who 
so anxiously recommend peace upon their 
own terms say, What madness it is to 
make war against a nation of 60,000,000 
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of people! But the populations of Eng- 
land and France are almost equal to 
60,000,000. In England there are 
26,000,000, and 33,000,000 in France, 
so they are almost equal in number to the 
population of Russia; but they possess 
also the advantage of concentration, and 
all the advantages that science and civili- 
sation can confer. They have likewise 
the advantage arising from the national 
feeling that belongs to the condition of 
the people of England and France, but 
which can never be shared in by the un- 
happy serfs in Russia. I say then that the 
observation is one which has no value in it. 
The hon. Member for Manchester, in a 
speech characterised by undoubted talent, 
as his speeches always are, finds fault with 
me for treating grave subjects with unbe- 
coming levity. I am not conscious of in 
any way deserving that reproach; but I 
must say that I shall not make such an 
accusation against him, for his jokes have 
not much levity in them ; but if a jocular 
mode of mixing up stories about batter 
puddings, and jokes of all kinds, high and 
low, with serious argument may be called 
levity, I thnk the hon. Gentleman is him- 
self more open than I am to the charge 
which he preferred against me. 

Sir, I have heard with great regret the 
change of opinion which has taken place in 
the minds of those right hon. Friends of 
mine who lately left the present Government 
—a change of opinion upon the question 
of the limitation of the Russian fleet in. the 
Black Sea—because as it was well and 
properly acknowledged by them, they were 
not only parties to the war, they were not 
only parties to the conditions which in 
general should be proposed as the terms 
of peace, but they were distinctly parties 
to insisting upon that particular condition 
of the limitation of the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea as the method by which the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea 
shall be made to cease. I will not enter 
further into that ; but I am sure they will 
not deny that when they joined the Minis- 
try, which I had the honour to be ordered 
to form, there was a condition which they 
stipulated should not be made, but it had 
not reference to the limitation of the naval 
force of Russia in the Black Sea; and 
therefore by not objecting to that condition 
it must be understood that they agreed to ~ 
it. It is not necessary at this period of 
the debate to urge upon the House the 
reasons why it was right, necessary and 
just that England and France should draw 
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the sword in defence of Turkey. It is not 
necessary for me to go into the systematic 
extension of territory which had marked the 
policy of Russia for some time. It would 
be easy for me to trace her encroachments 
from the Eastern shores of Asia to Central 
Asia by the Caspian Sea; her encroach- 
ments on Armenia to the Danube ; on Po- 
land, towards Norway and the Arctic Sea; 
to show how on every point of her im- 
mense circumference she has always been 
looking for extension, and how in every 
treaty that she has made with her neigh- 
bours she has ever sought to fix her boun- 
dary, not where nature had placed it, but 
beyond its natural line, in order to obtain 
a post which would either further extend her 
dominion, or assist her in making an ag- 
gression at a future time, or lay the ground 
for future demands. Well, then, when we 
saw the extent of that system of aggression 
and that it was going to be largely put 
forth against Turkey—when we knew that 
the present Emperor had declared his in- 
tention to follow out the system and adopt 
the policy of the Emperors Peter, Alex- 
ander, and of Nicholas—I say that the 
time was come when it was necessary that 
England should take steps in conjunction 
with Austria and France for stopping the 
encroachments of Russia. Well, then, 
after the war had been begun, Austria ex- 
pressed a wish, if possible, to bring the 
war to an end, by arrangements being 
entered into for that purpose; and the 
treaty of December was concluded. By 
the terms ef that treaty it was agreed, that 
if within a certain time peace should not be 
concluded upon the basis of the Four Points, 
that when Austria would—not exactly enter 
into the war—but enter into concert with 
England and France for the purpose of 
devising means for accomplishing the ob- 
ject of the alliance—that object being to 
secure the independence of Turkey. 


Prosecution of 


land and France—if we had not entered into 
these negotiations. But did we on that ac- 
count suspend the war or the operations in 
which we engaged? Quite the contrary ; 
we carried on the war all the same as if no 
negotiations had been set on foot, and 
nothing was lost, in consequence of these 
negotiations, in the carrying on of hos- 
tilities. 

The right hon. Gentleman has thrown 
out certain suggestions, some of which, no 
doubt, are deserving of consideration, with 
respect to the arrangements for the future 
protection of Turkey, and one of those 
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suggestions was that the Principalities 
should be declared neutral. There cer- 
tainly are instances in Europe of such pro- 
positions, and it has been agreed by treaty 
that Belgium and Switzerland should be 
declared neutral ; but I am not disposed 
to attach very much importance to such 
engagements, for the history of the world 
shows than when a quarrel arises, and a 
nation makes war, and thinks it advan- 
tageous to traverse with its army such neu- 
tral territory, the declarations of neutrality 
are not apt to be very religiously respected. 
But if these Principalities continue to form 
a part of the Turkish Empire, as I think 
it is essential they should—for, if separat- 
ed, they might follow the fate of Poland, 
and be partitioned to some neighbouring 
State—for their neutrality would be disre- 
garded the moment Russia went to war, 
that, I think, would be the best guarantce 
for the safety of the whole. My noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell) at the Vienna 
Conference, made the best provisions which, 
under the circumstances, could be proposed 
—that no invasion of Turkey through the 
Principalities by Russia should take place, 
by placing the Principalities under the pro 
tection of the Five Powers, so that there 
could be no foreign intervention in their 
affairs without the consent of the whole of 
the contracting parties. That was some 
security, no doubt. My noble Friend 
also proposed that the Principalities should 
organise an internal defence—an army 
which might in time be augmented, ac- 
cording to their resourees, and which, 
though it might not be great at first, 
might yet be the foundation of a national 
force capable of energetic resistance here- 
after. 

The right hon. Gentleman said, he ob- 
jected to the particular arrangement which 
we made for putting an end to the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, 
because he thought that from those waters 
least danger was to be apprehended to the 
independence of Turkey. Sir, I entirely 
differ from that opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I think that is precisely the 
quarter whence most danger is to be ap- 
prehended, That is the quarter whence 
Russia can strike Turkey quickest, and to 
the heart. Why, have we not seen a 
Turkish army in the Principalities keep 
the Russians at bay for twelve months ? 
and, upon a former occasion, when Russia 
came in greater force, it took them two 
years before they could advance from the 
Danube to Adrianople. If this, then, 
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were the quarter from which attack should 
be made upon the heart of Turkey, it 
would be the slowest and the most diffi- 
cult, and it is the quarter where Turkey, 
if at all supported by Austria or the 
other Powers, can make effectual head 
against Russia. As to the Asiatic fron- 
tier, no doubt Russia has prepared on the 
frontier of Turkey great fortresses. A 
great fortress is placed at Gumri, which 
was of no value for any purpose but ag- 
gression, so that both from Gumri and 
from Tifflis she niight be able to operate 
advantageously against the Turkish terri- 
tory in Asia. But still the march is long 
by the Russian frontier to Broussa. The 
inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey seem to be 
the most warlike of the Turkish race. 
She would have to cross the Bosphorus 
after she had got to Broussa; and every 
step that Russia took in invading Turkey 
would lengthen the line of communication 
between her army and the basis of opera- 
tions, and, of course, be attended with in- 
creased difficulty. Ido not mean to say 
that there is not danger from this quar- 
ter, and that it ought not to be provided 
against ; but what I say is, that, as in the 
case of an attack from the Danubian Pro- 
vinces, there are great natural difficulties 
to be overcome in such operations. Well, 
but how stands the case, with regard to an 
attack from the Black Sea. In about 
forty-eight hours the Russians can reach 
Constantinople from Sebastopol. Russia 
could place in Sebastopol an immense 
number of ships of war—any amount of 
foree which she chose to have—twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty sail of the line, aye, 
and of the largest dimensions, with screws 
and all the improvements of modern nauti- 
eal science. Why, with such a force as 
that, will any man tell me that she could 
not throw a large foree upon the shores of 
Turkey at any point she chose, and be in 
a little time in the middle of Constantino- 
ple? An hon. Gentleman says, that we 
could prevent this by fortifying the Bos- 
phorus; but there are parts in the Black 
Sea, north of Constantinople, where a 
foree could be put ashore. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, it would require greater 
means than Russia possessed to transport 
a sufficient force. But see what we have 
done at the distance we are. Since the 
18th of January last we have landed on 
the shores of the Crimea 103,000 men, 
and 14,000 horses. It is evident, there- 
fore, that there would be nothing more 
easy, nothing more within the means which 
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Russia possesses, than to land, in the 
shortest space of time, either at Constan- 
tinople or at any other point on the shores 
of the Black Sea, a large force. That is 
the greatest danger to be expected to hap- 
pen to the Turkish Empire, and a danger 
to which it would be constantly exposed. 
Well, but then it was said, we ought to 
have adopted the Russian proposition. 
But there were two—one for opening the 
Straits, and one for closing them—and 
some hon. Members are for one and some 
for the other. Some said open the Straits, 
and others said shut them. Of the former, 
all had given up the idea except the hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
and he said, if the Straits were ten miles 
wide instead of two, then they would be 
open to all nations. But the Straits are 
closed, they always have been closed, by 
that inherent right of sovereignty which 
belongs to the ruling Power whose terri- 
tory is so closely connected. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the closing of the 
Straits is a recent arrangement. It is an 


ancient law of the country, and was ac- 
quiesced in by Great Britain by a treaty 
of 1809, which bound this country to re- 
spect that law of the Turkish Empire ; 


Russia has always recognised that law ; 
and, by a treaty of 1841, France came 
into the arrangement, she not having be- 
fore entered into a similar binding con- 
tract. I say, if the Straits were open, 
and if Russia possessed any fleet she liked 
in the Black Sea, she might any morning 
send a fleet of eighteen or twenty sail be- 
fore the Seraglio, and say to the Porte— 
‘** So and so must be conceded to me, and 
if it be not done immediately, the Admiral 
here is to support my demands.”’ Now, 
every man knew what that meant—such 
a demand would no sooner be made than 
executed, before sunset of the day on which 
it was made. But it is said the Sultan 
would be able to ask for assistance. Now, 
where would he find it? We may safely 
assume that Russia would make such a 
demand, in a time of peace, or at a time 
when England and France might not be in 
a condition to afford much assistance—at a 
time when, as the right hon. Baronet knew 
had happened, we might have only two sail 
of the line in the Mediterranean. I doubt 
whether I have not exaggerated the num- 
ber, for I believe that at one time we had 
only one ship there, but that was thought 
too little to have there under any circum- 
stances. But suppose we should only 
have a very small squadron in the Mediter- 
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ranean, and France in the same condition, 
why, long before France and England 
could equip a force sufficient, the whole 
affair would be over, and the demand made 
by Russia would have been carried into 
execution. Thus, then, the arrangement 
of having the Straits open, is one which no 
sensible man would for a moment enter- 
tain. Well, then, he would assume that 
the Straits must remain closed, and no 
force enter the Black Sea. Suppose Rus- 
sia had twenty sail of the line in that sea, 
would not Turkey be threatened with dan- 
ger? Why, a Russian army in the Crimea 
would be ready to embark, and in forty- 
eight hours would be down upon Constan- 
tinople. But then the Turks would send 
for us; but we should not be prepared with 
a fleet or an army, the current of the Dar- 
danelles and other casualties would im- 
pede our approach—in short, we should be 
wholly unable and unprepared to carry the 
Turks timely assistance; I say, then, that 
the only method to secure Turkey, and to 
prepare her for any danger which might 
occur from that quarter—a danger which 
would be the greatest, and which might be 
the most sudden and the least resistible, is 
to persuade Russia to limit her naval forces 
in the Black Sea. But it is said your con- 
dition would be nugatory. That is the ob- 
jection that seems to carry most weight 
with the House—not that we have de- 
manded too much, but that we have con- 
ceded too much. Well, suppose that four 
sail of the line and four frigates would be 
possessed by Russia under that article; it 
must be remembered that England and 
France would be entitled, each of them, to 
have half that number in the Black Sea; 
which would make between them a force 
equal to Russia; and Turkey would also 
have a force equal to Russia, independent 
of the ships she would have in the Bos- 
phorus, the sea of Marmora and elsewhere. 
It is clear that Russia might have accepted 
these terms, if she had been sincere in her 
wish to put an end to the war; while, on 
the other hand, the terms were such as 
would have sufficiently provided for the 
safety of the Turkish Empire. Under this 
arrangement that force would not have 
enabled Russia to bring down a large army 
on the Turks, like falling upon a covey of 
partridges. There would not have been 
any danger to Turkey if this arrangement 
had been carried out. But it is said that 
the Russian proposal was, that the Straits 
should be closed in general, but that Tur- 
key should be at liberty to call upon her 
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allies, in case of danger, to render assist- 
ance to her, and that this was an arrange- 
ment which would have afforded full secu- 
rity to Turkey; but this condition proposed 
by Russia was, that either Russian, Eng- 
lish, or French assistance might be asked 
for, and therefore that condition would 
have enabled a Russian Minister in Tur- 
key, by means which it is unnecessary to 
describe, to prevail upon the Turkish Go- 
vernment to call in a Russian fleet, under 
pretence of a danger which in reality did 
not exist. But that proposition has been 
scouted. No such condition was necessary 
to enable the Porte to call upon an allied 
force if Turkey were threatened with dan- 
ger from Russia. It is said that the Porte 
could not do so, because the Turkish Go- 
vernment were bound by treaty to keep 
the Straits closed; but will any man tell 
me that, in common sense, a Sovereign 
who knows that an expedition is on its 
way to threaten his capital, is prevented 
from calling his allies to his assistance, be- 
cause a treaty provides that in time of 
peaee all foreign vessels shall be excluded 
from the Straits? Well, then, I contend 
that this condition was perfect, and that, 
having the consent even of my right hon. 
Friends who sit below the gangway — 
having the consent of the French Govern- 
ment, the approbation of the Austrian Go- 
vernment, and the concurrence of England 
—it was a condition which it was fit to 
propose to Russia, she having agreed that 
her preponderance in the Black Sea should 
cease. That this preponderance might 
have been made to cease by other means 
is quite unquestionable; but we did not 
make the proposition, in the strict sense of 
the word, as a sine qua non. We said, 
‘* This, in our opinion, is the best course 
that can be adopted; it is the only way we 
can imagine for effectually putting an end 
to your preponderance ; have you any other 
plan to suggest ?’’ Well, Russia proposed 
two other modes, both of which we thought 
insufficient ; and, as she had nothing else 
to propose, the conferences naturally came 
to anend. Russia might have submitted 
other proposals, but I will not go into 
these, as they must be obvious to every 
one. My right hon. Friend said, the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea 
arose as much from her territorial as from 
her naval position; and it is possible she 
might have made suggestions without any 
reference to stipulations with regard to her 
fleet. I think we did perfectly right in 
proposing that condition to Russia; and 
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when she would neither consent to it, nor 
offer any other to accomplish the same ob- 
ject, it became evident that further nego- 
tiations would only be trifling with the two 
countries which had embarked in the con- 
test. 

That, then, being the case, the question 
is, what ought the House to do in the ex- 
isting state of things? The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) gave the 
House an opportunity before the recess of 
determining whether the conduct of the 
war should be left in the hands of the pre- 
sent Government, or should be transferred 
to the hands of the hon. Gentlemen who 
sit opposite, and the House answered that 
question by a majority of 100. I appre- 
hend, therefore, that it cannot enter into 
the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
try that question a second time—that can- 
not be the object which they have in view. 
Then, they say they expect Her Majesty’s 
Government to come down to the House 
with a Message from the Crown, and to 
propose an Address, by which the House 
should pledge itself to support Her Ma- 
jesty in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. It is unnecessary for us to do that, 
because the right hon. Gentleman has done 
it himself. The Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman, coupled with the intro- 
ductory passage proposed by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
F. Baring), would be precisely the same 
Resolution as that which the Government, 
if they had had to take the initiative in 
the matter, would have proposed to the 
House. If there had been no Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and if there had 
been no Amendments proposed upon it, 
then, next week, when we shall be able to 
lay on the table the remaining papers re- 
lating to the negotiations, we should pro- 
bably have asked the House to express its 
regret that peace had not been obtained, 
and to say that it deemed it its duty to 
assure Her Majesty that it would give Her 
Majesty the utmost support in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, for the purpose of 
obtaining a safe and honourable peace. I 
offered, the other day, if the Motions were 
swept away, and the House waited until 
the papers were produced, which they 
could not be until we got them—and pro- 
bably we should not have them for a day 
or two—to propose something to the House 
which should convey an expression of the 
opinion of Parliament upon the existing 
state of things; but the offer was refused, 
and the House determined to go on with 
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the debate. That being the case, and the 
House having come to this stage of the 
debate and being ready, I hope, in a few 
minutes, to come to a division, it would be 
childish to ask the House to withdraw the 
Motion, which hon. Gentlemen seem afraid 
of meeting, and to wait until next week 
for the chance of something else being 
proposed to take the sense of the House. 
We are perfectly content to take the sense 
of the House on that assurance of support 
which the right hon. Gentleman, very much 
to his credit, proposes this House should 
express. The right hon. Gentleman cer- 
tainly, last week, proposed something which 
amounted to a censure upon the Govern- 
ment; it has now been lopped of its head, 
but the assurance of support still remains, 
and that assurance is doubly valuable to 
us, for, following as it does that large ma- 
jority which we had on a former occasion, 
it shows that we are the Government to 
which that large support was accorded. 
We shall feel it our duty to carry out the 
wishes of the House and the will of the 
country. 

We are asked to say what are the ob- 
jects of the war? That question has been 
put to us by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), but 
at the same time, in the course of his 
speech, he was constantly expressing a 
wish to know the conditions which we in- 
tend to propose to Russia. Now, every 
one knows pretty well what is the object 
of the war. It is id'e for any man to ask 
his friend, much more a Prime Minister, 
what is the object of the war. The war 
was undertaken to repress the aggressions 
of Russia on Turkey; to defend—I will 
not say to defend Constantinople, for that 
would be taking a narrow and limited view 
of the matter, for if Turkey had nothing 
left but Constantinople, I would not give 
many years’ purchase for that possession— 
but to defend the Turkish Empire from 
being swallowed up by Russia. That is 
the object of the war, and it is that for 
which England and France are fighting. 
And are we fighting for it without reason ? 
The House will recollect that, in the papers 
which were laid on the table at the begin- 
ning of this dispute, we were kindly and 
civilly told by the Russian Government 
that Turkey must fall—that the man was 
sick, and that his death-bed was approach- . 
ing—that the man’s inheritance ought to 
be divided, and that if Egypt would suit 
us, and if we liked to have Uandia, these 
two possessions might probably induce us 
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to wink at the appropriation of the rest 
by other parties. I say that the intention 
of Russia to partition Turkey is as mani- 
fest as the sun at noonday, and it is to 
prevent that we are carrying on the war. 
The object of the war, as stated in the 


declaration, which we must all recollect, is | 


not only to protect Turkey—to protect the 
weak against the strong, and right against 
wrong—but to avert injury and danger 
from ourselves. Let no man imagine that 
if Russia gets possession of Turkey, and 
if that gigantic Power, like a Colossus, 
had one foot upon the Baltic and another 
upon the Mediterranean, the great interests 
of this country will not be perilled—let 
not the peace-at-all-price imagine for a 
moment that their trade and their com- 
merce would not be deeply injured. In- 
stead of things being as they now are, 
notwithstanding the war—if instead of 
what I am told is the usual consumption 
of cotton at Manchester—30,000 bales per 
week—there are now 40,000 used—so that 
the trade is actually more flourishing than 
it was before the war—that that lucrative 
trade would labour under heavy encum- 
brances, if not soon disappear, were the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic under the 
sole command of a Russian naval force, 


and that Power exercising a dominant con- 


trol over Germany. Who shall say that 
then the day might not come when those 
who may succeed the hon. Member for the 
West Riding might not have to repair to 
the hospital at Portsmouth, either to assist 
in aiding our suffering army or to obtain a 
place of safety. Well then, Sir, I say, 
we accept the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman—we accept the assurance of 
support which I am sure there is hardly 
any man in the House who does not feel 
in his heart desirous of giving ; it must be 
the feeling of every gentleman that, in 
the present state of things, it is becoming 
on the part of the House to assure Her 
Majesty that they will give their earnest 
support in the prosecution of the war. I 
am sure that such a Resolution will meet 
with a unanimous response from one end 
of the country to the other; that there is 
not a man in any part of the United King- 
dom who will not feel his heart glow when 
he finds that the Parliament of the country 
is animated by the same sentiments as 
himself, and who will not be proud to think 
that he shares in some degree in the deter- 
minatien to support the Government. The 
Motion of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth—which is, I hope, the 
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question which we are going to vote—will 
be the Resolution of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) minus the « 
introduction, and plus the introduction of 
my right hon. Friend. If that be the 
Motion which the House is about to vote 
upon, I trust that party feeling will for one 
night be set aside; that, as it is no longer 
a conflict of party—the vote a fortnight 
ago having silenced that question — we 
shall, at least for one night, and upon one 
occasion, be unanimous in our assurances 
to the Crown that we are determined, as 
the true representatives of the people of 
this great country, to give to Her Majesty 
the best support we can in the prosecution 
of the war to the attainment of a safe and 
honourable peace. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 
anxious to offer an explanation to the 
House upon a question affecting the per- 
sonal honour of himself and his, two right 
hon. Friends near bim (Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. 8. Herbert). Nothing could be more 
accurate than the statement of his noble 
Friend the Prime Minister, that he (Sir 
J. Graham) and his two right hon. Friends 
were parties to the arrangement that a 
proposition should be made to the Russian 
Government with reference to the diminu- 
tion of the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea which should require the limita- 
tion of the Russian naval force in that sea. 
They were parties to that proposal, as 
were also our allies Austria and France ; 
but it was never intended to be made an 
ultimatum ; and, therefore, he objected to 
the expression ‘‘insist,’’ which the noble 
Lord had used. He and his right hon. 
Friends were parties to the proposal, but 
they were never consenting parties to its 
being made a sine qué non. 

Mr. LOWE rose to address the House; 
but— 

Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER said the 
hon. Gentleman was not entitled to speak. 
Having waived the privilege of speaking 
when he moved his Amendment without 
remark, it was not competent to the hon. 
Gentleman to claim that privilege now. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. LOWE said, that as the forms of 
the House had prevented him from ex- 
plaining his former Amendment, which had 
been much misrepresented in the course 
of the debate, he did not think it right to 
trouble the House to vote on an Amend- 
ment which had not been before them in 
the way he could wish. As to the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
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Portsmouth, he should give no vote on it 
at all, as he did not think it worthy of the 
oceasion. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE also aban- 
doned the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. 

The Motion of the right hon. Member 
for Portsmouth having been read by the 
Deputy Speaker— 

Mr. WALPOLE said, Sir, the noble 
Viscount has made a strong appeal to the 
House, in which I entirely and cordially 
concur, that it is desirable that in any 
question upon which there is not a serious 
difference of opinion, our decision with re- 
ference to any declaration on the subject 
of the war should be as unanimous as pos- 
sible. Therefore, although I certainly 
should have thought the declaration con- 
tained in this Motion unnecessary in itself, 
yet since it has been put from the Chair, I, 
for one, shall think it right to support it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, upon a pre- 
vious occasion, when the words on which 
we were then about to divide were already 
announced, and were practically before the 
Tlouse, I stated what very much coinoides 
with the view of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kidderminster. I must confess, 
if I had the choice of the mode of proceed- 
ing, that I am not of opinion that the words 
now before us are altogether equal to this 
occasion. It appears to me that when the 
grave occasion arises—and a very grave 
one it must be—upon which this House 
thinks it necessary to pronounce its sgnti- 
ments in regard to the question of war or 
peace ; it ought, I should say, above all 
things, it ought to be careful that its sen- 
timents are pronounced in a clear, unequi- 
vocal, and unambiguous manner. Now, 
Sir, I find myself in this predicament, that 
the right hon. Gentleman presents me with 
a Motion with every word of which I 
agree. I agree in regretting that the Con- 
ferences at Vienna have not led to a termi- 
nation of hostilities, and I agree that it is 
the duty of this House to support Her 
Majesty in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war till She can attain to a just and ho- 
nourable peace. At the same time, while 
I so regret that the conferences have not 
led to a termination of hostilities, I regret 
it much in the same manner as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Midhurst; 
and, I am bound to say, in a very different 
sense from many persons who are of opi- 
nion that the course pursued by Govern- 
ment in this respect has been wise and 
expedient—a proposition which I am not 
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prepared to adopt. Therefore, it appears 
to me that we are in this difficulty, and 
that we ought not to shut our eyes to it. 
We are about to agree in asserting a pro- 
position ; but we shall do so with feelings 
absolutely irreconcilable. I do not think 
the House and the country will gain much 
by such a declaration. Had it been in the 
power of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir W. Heath- 
cote) to have proposed his Amendment at 
a period when it was justified by the state 
of the facts, I should, with great satis- 
faction, have joined him in a declaration 
of opinion which at any rate would have 
been plain, manly, and unequivocal. The 
alteration of circumstances and the lapse 
of time have completely disposed of that 
Amendment, and I have now before me 
nothing but a choice of evils. On the 
whole, I agree with my right hon. Friend 
that it is not desirable, and that it is 
plainly impracticable, to introduce new pro- 
positions at this period of the debate, and 
that it is also undesirable, in the circum- 
stances before us, that we should present 
an appearance of dissension in regard to 
the prosecution of the war. As far, there- 
fore, as I am concerned, I shall give my 
vote in favour of the Motion, though I do 
not give it cheerfully or readily, as I think 
that Motion unequal to the oecasion. 

Question, That the words “ having seen 
with regret that the Conferences of Vienna 
have not led to a termination of hostilities, ”’ 
be inserted after the word ‘‘ House’”’ in the 
original Question: It was resolved in the 
affirmative. 

Then the Main Question, so amended, 
being put, 

Resolved—* That this House, having seen with 
regret that the Conferences of Vienna have not 
led to a termination of hostilities, feels it a duty 
to declare, that it will continue to give every sup- 
port to Her Majesty in the prosecution of the War, 
until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with Her 
Allies, obtain for this Country a safe and honour- 
able Peace.” 


The House adjourned at half after Two 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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LONDON NECROPOLIS AND NATIONAL 
MAUSOLEUM BILL. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 23. 

Lorp BERNERS opposed the second 
reading of the Bill, on the ground that 
the promoters of it had originally con- 
tracted for the purchase of 2,000 acres of 
land under the Act of Parliament consti- 
tuting the cemetery ; that they had secur- 
ed certain portions of it to themselves, and 
now they asked Parliament to give them 
power to dispose of other portions of it. 
The recent Act of Parliament was passed 
for the benefit of the metropolis, and the 
present Bill was completely contrary to 
the terms of that Act. 

Lorp REDESDALE hoped that their 
Lordships would allow the Bill to go before 
a Committee. If the Bill were in the 
state in which he (Lord Redesdale) be- 
lieved it to be, the noble Lord who oppos- 
ed it was not at all correct in his state- 
ments. All that the promoters of the Bill 
wished was, to obtain power to dispose of 
certain detached portions of the lands they 
had purchased, which could never be pro- 
perly appropriated to the purposes of the 
cemetery. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that if 
the directors of the cemetery were indulg- 
ing in land speculations—if they had ac- 
quired 1,000 acres more land than they 
needed, and now wished to sell it for 
building leases, &c., he should oppose any 
such proceeding; but if they had only 
bought more land than they wanted, be- 
lieving it to be necessary, and now desired 
to dispose of certain outlying portions of 
it, he thought it would be a very great 
hardship if that House interfered with 
their proceedings. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed. The Committee to 
be proposed by the Lords’ Committees 
appointed for proposing Committees on 
opposed Bills. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SCOTLAND. 

Toe Eart or EGLINTON wished to 
know what decision had been come to with 
regard to the scale on which the Ordnance 
survey of Scotland was to be concluded. 
He understood it had been decided that 
the rich mineral and agricultural parts of 
Scotland should be surveyed on a twenty- 
five and a half inch scale to the mile, the 
Highland and mountainous districts on a 
scale of six inches to the mile, and the 
large towns on a scale of ten feet to the 
mile. He, perhaps, had no right to com- 
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plain, for the county he represented had 
been very liberally treated on the twenty- 
five and a half inch scale; but he could 
not help thinking that a uniform six inch 
scale should have been carried out all over 
Scotland. The twenty-five and a half 
inch scale could easily be reduced to the 
six inch one; but the six inch scale could 
not easily be increased to the twenty-five 
and a half inch. Another objection to the 
twenty-five and a half inch scale was the 
enormous size of the map. He had found 
that the map of a tolerably Jarge county 
on that scale would exactly cover the 
highest house in London, the French 
Embassy. Then, if that survey were to 
be carried out on a differential scale, not 
as regarded counties, but as regarded 
individual districts in the same county, 
it would be found a very bad plan in- 
deed, and would not answer in any way 
whatever. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he thought 
the noble Earl would admit that while a 
plan—for it ought not to be called a map 
—on a twenty-five and a half inch scale 
would be highly useful, and almost indis- 
pensable for many purposes, in the culti- 
vated districts of Scotland, it would be 
utterly useless in the case of the uninha- 
bited and mountainous districts; and that, 
thereforé, it would be utterly useless that 
the whole country should be surveyed on 
that scale. He quite agreed with the 
noble Earl that it would be desirable that 
some plan should be adopted with regard 
to the districts to which the different 
scales were to be applied, in order to 
secure a certain degree of uniformity in 
the survey ; and the exact line of division 
would be a matter of careful consideration 
for the officers charged with carrying it 
out. He represented himself a mountain- 
ous country which it would be useless to 
survey entirely on the large scale; but it 
contained detached districts to which that 
scale might be applied with great advan- 
tage. The six inch scale, he believed, had 
not been found altogether useless for pro- 
perty purposes in Ireland; but the circum- 
stances of the two countries were totally 
different, and although so small a scale 
would be sufficient for the Highlands of 
Scotland, it would not be at all sufficient 
for all purposes in the lowlands. He 
thought it a great national object that 
they should possess a plan which would be 
sufficient for property purposes, and serve 
at the same time as the basis of a registra- 
tion plan for the sale of lands. The pro- 
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posed plan would serve all those purposes, 
and as it would not cost much more than a 
uniform six-inch scale, he thought their 
Lordships ought to be content with it. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, it was im- 
portant to know whether Scotland and 
Ireland were to have a survey which would 
be of real use to both countries. He 
did not think that so large a sum of public 
money was intended to be laid out for the 
private purposes of property. The prac- 
tical scale was that of one inch to the mile, 
and he hoped it would be adopted in Scot- 
land. A larger plan would be of little 
real use to the country, and would entail 
an enormous expenditure. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
had never found that the people of Scot- 
land were unmindful of their own interests, 
and he could not conceive that anything 
could be more advantageous to the owners 
of land in Scotland than to possess a per- 
fect plan of their farms upon a twenty-five 
and a half inch scale, surveyed at the pub- 
lie expense. If he were a Scotchman, he 
should certainly vote for a twenty-five and 
a half inch seale, because it would then 
be an object with him to obtain the most 
perfect map of his estates. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL agreed with 
his noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) that 
for all scientific purposes, though not, of 
course, for statistical or estate purposes, a 
map upon a one-inch scale was indispens- 
able. With regard to the observations of 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke), he could only say that the six-inch 
scale, which had been adopted for Ireland, 
could only have been adopted in refergnce 
to purposes connected with property. The 
noble Earl appeared to think that questions 
connected with property were not matters 
of national importance; but it seemed to 
him (the Duke of Argyll), that it was a 
great national object to obtain a perfect 
map of the whole country upon a large 
scale. 


THE BARONY OF FERMOY. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, the 
question which I have to put with regard 
to the late creation of the barony of Fer- 
moy is one of great importance, affecting 
as it does the privileges of the peerage, of 
which your Lordships are the appropriate 
guardians, which concerns the legitimate 
and legal exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown, and which affects the con- 
struction now for the first time placed upon 
& very important provision of a very im- 
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portant Act—the Act of Union between 
England and Ireland. I think I have a 
right to complain of the course pursued by 
the Government, who have, without due 
consideration of the law of the case, put 
an interpretation on the Act which is 
strange, and, I think, erroneous, and in 
direct contradiction of the interpretation 
which has been placed upon it by every 
previous Government, and even by the 
framers of the Act of Union fifty-three 
years ago. I shall presently show good 
reason to your Lordships for my statement 
that the construction put on this Act by 
the creation of the Barony of Fermoy has 
been put upon it in order to serve a politi- 
cal purpose, and owing to the pressure of 
a political emergency. Your Lordships are 
aware, that by the 4th Article of the Act 
of Union it is provided that upon three 
vacancies occurring in the Irish peerage 
the Crown was empowered to create one 
peer. The Irish peerages were to be re- 
duced till they arrived at 100, the object 
being to keep at that number those out of 
whom the representative peers were to be 
elected. It was stated that peerages in 
abeyance should be deemed to be existing 
peerages, and that no peerage should be 
deemed extinct until one year after the 
death of the last possessor. But in order 
to guard the rights of successors it was 
provided, that after the expiration of the 
year—the Crown having availed itself of 
the vacancy—if a claimant should appear, 
that circumstance should have the effect 
of preventing the next vacancy that should 
occur counting towards a new peer. Fifty 
or sixty peerages had become vacant in 
pursuance of these enactments, and fifteen 
or sixteen peerages had been created since 
the Union. The last creation was in 1852, 
when Mr. Fortescue was created a baron. 
In the course of April or May, in the pre- 
sent year, another creation took place, by 
which Mr. Roche, the Member for the 
county of Cork, was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Fermoy. On hearing 
of this creation, and on receiving some in- 
formation connected with it, I thought it 
my duty, in order to elicit the grounds 
on which this creation was to be vindi- 
cated, to move for a return of the three 
peerages which had become extinct, so 
as to justify this creation; and I confess 
it was with some surprise, notwithstanding 
the information I had received, that I 
found the first of these peerages which 
were now held to authorise the Govern- 
ment to make this last creation fell vacant 
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on the Ist of March, 1802, within about 
twelve months after the Union, and when 
the Government of the day must have had 
the whole case fully in their mind, and 
must have been conscious of the intentions 
and bearing of the Act. I hope and be- 
lieve, my Lords, that on this occasion I do 
not attempt to interfere with the exercise 
of the just prerogative of the Crown—nor 
will I canvass the merits of the gentleman 
on whom has been conferred this honour. 
I know little of the gentleman personally. 
I know that his family are strong and 
violent opponents of the existing Church 
of Ireland. » They took an active part in 
the repeal agitation of 1843—that may 
constitute a claim to the favour of the 
Crown; but of late years the gentleman 
in question has been a staunch adherent 
of the Government, late and present, and 
that, I assume, is the ground why the 
favour of the Crown has been directed 
up6n him. Indeed, if this gentleman has, 
through evil report and good report, given 
his steady support to Government, and if 
he is satisfied with the barren honours 
of an Irish peerage, all I can say is, he is 
much more moderate in his demands for 
compensation for his services than many 
other supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment coming from the same part of the 
empire. But this is not a question as to 
individuals—it is a question whether the 
Crown has the right by law, and under the 
circumstances, to create a new pecrage— 
it is not a question of the prerogative of 
the Crown, except so far as the prerogative 
is connected with, and defined by, the sta- 
tute. It strikes me as very singular that 
the first of the three vacancies which gave 
rise to the new creation should fallen 
vacant so far back as 1802, and that in 
all the successive creations that have taken 
place since that time no one dreamt of the 
earldom of Mountrath being vacant, so as 
to give the Crown a right to create a new 
peer. The circumstances connected with 
the vacancy are shortly these: The Earl 
of Mountrath having no son, and the. title 
being likely to expire with him, asked and 
obtained of the Government of that day, 
that he should be created Baron Castle 
Coote, with remainder to his heirs male, 
and in default of male heirs to go to his 
heirs female. He died in 1802, little more 
than twelve months after the establish- 
ment of the Union, and was succeeded in 
his barony of Castle Coote by his nephew, 
who died ix 1822. The son of this ne- 
phew died in 1827, and it was this vacant 
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barony of Castle Coote that constituted 
one of the three peerages which the Go. 
vernment of the day availed themselves of 
in order to create another Irish peerage, 
under the provisions of the Act. Now, a 
few years ago there was laid before your 
Lordships a list of peerages vacated and 
peers created since the Union; and I found 
among the list that the last peer had more 
than one peerage vested in him. Some of 
the titles became extinct since the Union, 
and that is the case of the barony of 
Mountrath. I found that no less than 
nine cases up to the year 1840, precisely 
similar to this one, have occurred; but in 
no one instance have Government availed 
themselves of them for purposes of creat- 
ing new peers. I have already stated—I 
hope not offensively—that Government 
came to the conclusion it did on the pres- 
sure of a political emergency, and to serve 
a political purpose. . Your Lordships shall 
judge of my reasons for coming to that 
conclusion. It will strike you as some- 
what curious that the right of creating a 
peer accrues to the Crown within one year 
after the death of the last of the three 
peers ; and it is a singular thing that the 
two last peerages which perfected the title 
of the Crown to create a new peer expired 
on the 26th and 29th of January, 1853; 
consequently, the right of the Crown ac- 
erued in January, 1854, and yet it was not 
until the end of March, 1855, that Go- 
vernment exercised their right, if the re- 
turn be correct. I have little or no ex- 
perience myself in such cases, but I can 
hardly recollect an instance in which a Go- 
vermment whose tenure of office was so 
precarious as that of the late Government, 
twelve months ago, retaining in their pos- 
session the right of creating a peer for 
twelve months, and I do not think their 
supporters who might be anxious for the 
honours of the peerage could have given 
them a comfortable time of it; and I 
think, in order to avoid the importunity of 
claimants, it would be the best course to 
take the earliest opportunity of making 
these creations. But, if there was any 
doubt upon the part of Government as to 
whether they should use the right or not, 
I think it is perfectly clear that it was im- 
probable, to say the least of it, that they 
should postpone it for the entire twelve 
months, and I will tell you why. It 
was not until the other day the Govern- 
ment had the least idea of availing them- 
selves of this earldom of Mountrath. On 
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Netterville, and it was generally believed 
that the title was extinct, and, conse- 
quently, that would make up for the three 
peerages which would entitle Government 
to the new creation. In the meantime 
Mr. Roche received the promise of a peer- 
age, and ‘* All went merry as a marriage 
bell ;”’ but just one month before the ap- 
pointed time a claimant to the Netter- 
ville peerage appeared, and that title being 
then in abeyance could not be considered 
and made use of as an extinet peerage. 
It was necessary, therefore, to cast about 
for some other title in lieu of thg Netter- 
ville peerage to enable the Government to 
perform their promise to Mr. Roche, and 
it became necessary to rake up this old 
ghost of a peerage. Now, I say this is 
a question which the House is bound to 
enter into. I believe there has been, for 
political purposes, a violation of the letter, 
and I am sure of the spirit of the Act of 
Union, and I think I can make it clear to 
your Lordships that neither by the letter 
nor the spirit of that Act was the extinc- 
tion of the peerage of Mountrath in 1802 
such as to warrant the creation of a new 
peerage. I have shown that previous to 
1840 there were nine similar cases which, 
if the doctrine of the Government is cor- 
rect, would justify them in creating three 
new peers. I will suppose a case— 

Lorp CAMPBELL here rose and said: 
As the question propounded by the noble 
Earl was one of great importance, and de- 
pended on the construction of an Act of 
Parliament, on which their Lordships could 
hardly be expected to come to a decision 
without due argument, he would suggest 
that the proper time to bring forward the 
question would be when Lord Fermoy ap- 
plied to their Lordships to be entitled to 
vote in the election of a representative 
peer for Ireland, when his claim might be 
objected to, and then the whole question 
might be discussed, or referred to a Com- 
mittee for Privilege, when the question 
could be discussed by their Lordships, 
with the assistance of the Judges of the 
land. This, he thought, would be the most 
convenient course to adopt. 

Tue Eart or DERBY : I never heard, 
my Lords, a more disorderly call to order. 
My intention is to move that the question 
shall be referred to a Select Committee, 
and, in doing so, it is clearly not only my 
right, but my duty, to state the case ac- 
cording to the best of my ability, and to 
lay a Parliamentary ground why a refér. 
ence should be made to a Committee for 
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Privilege to determine whether what was 
done by the Executive, and to which the 
name of the Crown is annexed, is correct. 
Iam bound to make this statement. When 
interrupted, I was saying, supposing two 
peerages held by one peer became extinot 
at the interval of a very short time, would 
the two peerages be considered separate 
and complete extinctions under the Act 
of Union, and just the same effect pro- 
duced as if two titles had become extinet 
by the death of the holders? If this be 
so, see what it would lead to. There have 
been fifty or sixty Irish peerages vacant 
since the Union. Some of these peers 
may have held three, four, or five distinct 
titles. I have looked over the peerage, 
and I find the only Irish Duke holds six 
peerages, and, I ask, if those six peerages 
became extinct, would it entitle Govern- 
ment to ereate two new peers? The 
Marquess of Downshire has seven peer- 
ages, and if they became extinct the same 
result, according to the same doctrine, 
must follow; and in all probability, on the 
average, in the higher ranks of the Irish 
peerage, each peer holds three separate 
peerages. The consequence of the doc- 
trine sought to be established would be, 
that on the extinction of three titles there 
would be one authorised creation of one 
new peer. If this doctrine stood, there 
would have to be created forty or fifty 
peerages retrospectively. The case is so 
stated according to the Government view ; 
but the consequences would be so mon- 
strous that 1 cannot believe that the 
framers of the Act had such a contin- 
gency in their imagination, or that they 
enacted the law in that sense. It cannot 
be denied that the purport of the Act of 
Union was, that until the number of the 
peers was reduced to 100 there should 
be one creation only to three extine- 
tions. This was in order to ensure a rapid 
reduction of the number. But if each peer 
had three titles, it would not tend to the 
diminution of the number of peers if one 
creation were made on the extinction of 
three titles. It is clear that the crea- 
tions, according to the Act of Union, re- 
fer not to peerages, but to persons, and 
unless there is a diminution in the number 
of peers there is not that extinction of the 
peerage contemplated by the law. The 
words are remarkable as showing this dis- 
tinction. They are to this effect, that if 
it shall happen that the peerage of Ire- 
land shall by extinction or otherwise be 
reduced to the number of 100, exclusive 
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of those peers who by hereditary right 
are peers of Great Britain, then it shall 
be lawful to create one peer for Ireland as 
often as any one of such number shall fail, 
either by extinction or otherwise. The 
true intent and meaning of this Article 
being to keep up the peerage of Ireland to 
100, exclusive of those peers who are en- 
titled by hereditary right to a seat in this 
House. If the construction of this Act be 
that those peerages should be personal, 
and not connected with the dignity, then 
that interpretation is perfectly consistent 
with the rationale of the case, and effects 
the object ef the Legislature at the Union, 
which was clearly to reduce the number of 
Irish peers to 100 permanently. This is 
the interpretation that has been acted on 
by every successive Government since the 
Union except the present Government. 
The principle has uniformly been not to 
consider the extinction of the dignity, but 
of the person, as the case provided for. 
Three or four more cases of this kind may 
shortly occur—indeed, must occur. The 
Marquess of Thomond’s death, for in- 
stance, will vacate the marquisate ; but 
that noble Lord is also Harl of Inchiquin, 
and he will be succeeded, I believe, by a 
gentleman named O’Brien, who is a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. Again, 
there is my noble Friend the Marquess of 
Westmeath, who is also Baron Delvin. On 
his death the marquisate is extinct, but 
the barony remains. Two other cases have 
recently occurred. The viscounty of Cre- 
morne, for instance, has expired; but my 
noble Friend, who is not in this House, 
succeeded to the barony, and there was no 
question of creating another Irish peer as 
arising out of this extinction, though the 
Government, to be logical, should have done 
80 in that as well as in the case now before 
your Lordships. Again, the earldom of 
O’Neil not long since became extinct; but 
the viscounty only vested in the person of the 
deceased peer was taken by his successor. 
That, too, has since become extinct; and 
yet no one has contended that these ex- 
tinctions counted as two in respect to the 
creation of another Irish peer on the ex- 
tinction of these Irish peerages. The Earl 
of Tyrconnel, again, died on the 26th of 
January, 1853; but he was also Viscount 
and Baron of Carlingford, and no one has 
contended that these three extinctions con- 
stituted a right to create another Irish 
peer. Viscount Melbourne, also, was Ba- 
ron Melbourne; and, on the same principle 
as that adopted by the Government in the 
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present instance, his death would make 
two vacancies out of the three necessary 
for the creation of an Irish peer. If the 
dictum which Her Majesty’s Government 
has laid down should be adopted, you will, 
my Lords, stultify your whole proceedings 
—everything that has been done in this 
respect since the Union. You will put a 
new interpretation upon a most important 
statute, and you will provide, contrary to the 
letter as well as to the spirit of that statute, 
for an indefinite increase, instead of a defi- 
nite reduction, in the numbers of the Irish 
peerage, I have thought it my duty to lay 
these ciréumstances before your Lordships’ 
House on this occasion. Such a step as 
that taken by Her Majesty’s Government, 
as singling out a peerage which has been 
extinct since 1832, has not been taken 
since the passing of the statute in ques- 
tion. I shall be exceedingly sorry if the 
claimant for the Netterville title shall have 
nipped in the bud the fond hopes of the 
hon. Member for Cork; but, my Lords, 
according to the practice of every Govern- 
ment since the Union, the patent of the 
barony of Fermoy, which he now holds, is 
no better than a piece of waste paper, pos- 
sessing no more value than the paper I 
now hold in my hand. And until the title 
be duly granted, and the Ministry shall 
obtain an Act of Indemnity, the Baron of 
Fermoy cannot vote in the election of re- 
presentative peers for Ireland, or claim to 
hold a right to do so by a valid title. IL 
do not wish to deprive him of the title; 
but I consider that your Lordships are 
bound to take care that the prerogatives 
of the Crown shall not be exercised beyond 
the statutable power given to the Crown 
in this instance, and I therefore beg to 
move, That the Circumstances attending 
the Creation of the Barony of Fermoy be 
referred to the Committe for Privileges to 
consider and report. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he entirely 
agreed with the noble Earl that the ques- 
tion was one of great importance to the 
House, as affecting its privileges, and also 
as involving the prerogative of the Crown; 
and if the noble Earl had wished to argue 
it on the constitutional ground alone, he 
(Earl Granville) thought the noble Earl 
would have acted more wisely, had he 
taken the advice of the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Campbell), and proposed to 
refer it to a Committee of Privilegés, in- 
stead of introducing questions personal and 
political in connection with it. But the 
noble Earl had coupled with this question 
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the accusation against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of having acted in this matter 
without due consideration, and with having 
yielded to political pressure in the creation 
in question. To these propositions he 
(Earl Granville) could not agree. The 
noble Earl had stated the case accurately 
with regard to the Mountrath peerage, a 
very old peerage, created in 1660, which, 
before the Union, had had added to it the 
Castle Coote peerage, with remainder, in 
the latter case, to the collateral issue. 
With regard, however, to the accusation 
of having acted without due consideration 
in the present case, he (Earl Granville) 
assured the House that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had consulted the Irish law offi- 
cers of the Crown. [The Earl of Dersy: 
Hear.| He (Earl Granville) hoped the 
noble Earl did not mean that cheer as an 
imputation that the Irish law officers of 
the Crown had been biassed in their opi- 
nions by political considerations; if he did, 
it would not advance his case a single iota, 
for Lord Palmerston subsequently consult- 
ed the English law officers of the Crown, 
and their opinion was the same as that of 
the Irish law officers. And, what was 
more to the purpose as regarded the noble 
Earl’s cheer, the late Attorney General of 
that noble Earl’s own Administration was 
also referred to in the matter, with the 
same results. He (Earl Granyille) had 
seen the opinion of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman; and not only did he concur 
with the opinions of the Irish and English 
law officers of the Crown on the subject, 
but he actually went further, and adopted 
the whole argument used by the noble 
Earl as a reductio ad absurdum, his opi- 
nion being distinctly stated, that if the 
barony of Castle Coote had become ex- 
tinct at the time of the earldom of Mount- 
rath, there would be two distinct peerages 
extinct towards making up the three ne- 
cessary for the creation of a new Irish 
peerage. The Government, therefore, 
could not be justly charged with having 
acted in this matter without due conside- 
ration. Then, as to the question of poli- 
tical pressure. The noble Earl had given 
a description of Mr. Roche, as a man once 
extremely violent against the Church Es- 
tablishment, against the Union, and against 
Her Majesty’s Government, but as having 
been of late years one of the staunchest 
supporters of the Ministry. He (Earl 


Granville) could not pretend to follow, with 
the same accuracy as the noble Earl, the 
votes of Mr. Roche in Parliament; but he 
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believed that Mr. Roche had never been a 
violent man, in any sense, or upon any 
question, and had never changed the poli- 
tical opinions he once held ; and moreover 
he understood that he was a man of old 
family and considerable fortune in his own 
country, and fit, therefore, in every respect, 
to be created an Irish peer. The noble 
Earl sneered at him as the claimant of 
an old title; but if Mr. Roche even had 
entertained extreme opinions some years 
since, the noble Earl was the last person 
in the world who should deny that a man 
holding extreme opinions at one period of 
his political career might not subsequently 
become an ornament of the Irish peerage. 
The noble Earl had described with great 
ingenuity how a promise was made, as he 
said, a year ago. He (Earl Granville) did 
not know whether such a promise had been 
made to Mr. Roche or not; but, if such a 
promise had been made, and if it could be 
shown that three Irish peerages had become 
extinct, so as to enable the Government to 
fulfil that promise, he (Earl Granville) 
could see nothing wrong in it. The noble 
Earl said the Government had been in- 
duced to act as they did because of the 
appearance of the claimant for the Netter- 
ville peerage ; but the facts went the other 
way. If, however, the Government wished 
to make a peer of Mr. Roche for political 
reasons they might have done so in the 
Netterville case without any need of going 
to the Mountrath case, because the twelve 
months required by the Act for making 
such claim had fully elapsed. He (Earl 
Granville) had gone into the case, because 
he thought the Government were fully jus- 
tified in the course they had taken. He 
was quite willing to assent to the Motion 
to refer it to the Committee of Privileges ; 
but at the same time he must say that the 
noble Earl had dug out so many extinct 
Irish peerages, that unless the noble Earl’s 
late Attorney General was completely 
wrong, the Prime Minister, it was to be 
feared, would have some difficulty in deal- 
ing with the numerous applications which 
would be made to him for peerages. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS thought the 
Government were seriously to blame for 
the course they had pursued on this occa- 
sion, even if they had deemed themselves 
in the right. It was no light matter to 
deal with questions of this nature, which- 
were based, not upon individual contracts, 
but on a solemn compact made between 
two nations. They had wantonly raised 
the question at issue in the most offensive 
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manner; for if they were right at all they |cellor) was about to address their Lord- 


might as well have taken the last, or the 
last but one, extinction as the ground for 
the extension. As he understood the Act 
of Union, however, it referred to persons, 
and not to dignities; otherwise the death 
of one peer enjoying three dignities might 
be the occasion of the creation of a new 
peerage. He did not consider that it was 
possible for the Crown to exercise a right 
that had never before been exercised in 
this matter. He regretted the Govern- 
ment had taken the course they did—he 
thought it an ill-advised course. He also 
thought it was a very unusual course to 
state the opinions of the law officers of the 
Crown in justification of the Government 
on the point of law. 

Lorp BROUGHAM begged their Lord- 
ships to consider the position in which they 
were now placing themselves. They were 
about to refer this matter to a Committee, 
and it was agreed on all hands that sooner 
or later it might, he would say it must, 
come before the Committee of Privileges. 
He would not say that the law Lords would 
in such a case stand in a different position 
from any other of their Lordships—all 
were equal in that respect; but still every- 
body knew that in disposing of these ques- 
tions, it was chiefly the law Lords who took 
part in the decisions or the House. He 
was quite aware that the noble and learn- 
ed Lord who spoke last would say, that 
the opinion which he had given was a hy- 
pothetical one, and did not bind him after 
hearing counsel, and that he would be at 
perfect liberty to change his opinion when 
sitting judicially on the question; but if he 
(Lord Brougham) were the noble claimant, 
he must say he would rather have his coun- 
sel address a Judge who had not commit- 
ted himself or quasi committed himseif to 
any opinion on the subject. His noble and 
learned Friend had expressed a very de- 
cided opinion against the claim, but he 
(Lord Brougham) thought the case ought 
to be heard and decided by Judges who 
had not gone so far as his noble and learn- 
ed Friend in intimating their opinion on 
the subject. He hoped, therefore, that 
this debate would not be continued, or, at 
all events, that noble and learned Lords 
would not commit themselves to any opi- 
nion on either side, until the case was 
argued before them by counsel. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: His no- 
ble and learned Friend was altogether 
wrong, if he supposed that in the few 
observations which he (the Lord Chan- 
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ships, he meant in the slightest degree to 
diverge from the very wholesome rule his 
noble and learned Friend had laid down, 
and which his other noble and learned 
Friend (Lord St. Leonards) commenced 
by stating that he should follow, though 
the whole tone of his speech was emi- 
nently, in point of practice, at variance 
with the principle on which he set out. 
He by no means wished to say that his 
noble and learned Friend had not taken a 
right view of the law; but upon that point 
he must reserve to himself the exercise of 
the most unbiassed and unfettered judg- 
ment when the case came judicially before 
him. There were one or two observations, 
however, to which he could not but call 
attention. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) had treated the clause in the Act 
of Union as a limitation upon the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. That he (the Lord 
Chancellor) conceived to be entirely wrong. 
The power of creating lrish peerages was, 
in fact, a new prerogative conferred upon 
the Crown, which never could make peers 
of Ireland when there was a United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, just as, 
no such power having been given, it could 
not make peers of Scotland ; but the Irish 
Act of Union gave the power to the Crown 
to promote in the Irish peerage existing 
peers and to create new peers, though not 
until three peerages had become extinct ; 
and so from time to time. That then was 
the right of the Crown. His noble and 
learned Friend who had argued the case 
against Lord Fermoy, as he must call 
him, said, ‘‘ Why raise the question in 
this way?” But, if it were the preroga- 
tive of the Crown to create peerages in 
such circumstances as the present, in what 
other way, he should be glad to know, 
could it be raised? There was no other 
mode of raising the question except by ex- 
ercising the supposed prerogative of the 
Crown, Her Majesty had been advised 
that She might safely take that course ; 
but that advice was not given until the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown in 





Ireland, and certainly of one, if not both 
| the law officers of the Crown in England, 
| had been obtained, and it was found to be 
| in conformity with the very decided and 
| distinet opinion of the Attorney General of 
| the preceding Government. Well, was not 
| that a case in which the Crown might be 
safely and properly advised to create a 

peerage, and thus see whether it had the 
, right or not? He trusted, then, that their 
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Lordships, and especially the law Lords, LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
would, when they came to hear the argu- ESTATES BILL, 
ments. upon the question, decide calmly} House in Committee (according to Or- 
and dispassionately, looking at all the | der). 
clauses of the Act of Union, and that; Lorp ST. LEONARDS objected to 
nothing which had passed to-night would|the power given to parties to the settle- 
tend to prejudice the right of any party. | ment to sell the estate, which he consider- 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS: According} ed would be a very dangerous innovation 
to this method, poor Lord Fermoy would | in the law, and a power that might be used 
have to battle the case, in order to try the | by insolvent life-tenants to the prejudice of 
rights of the Crown. the estate. He also objected to throwing 
Tue Ear. or WICKLOW. was sorry | new business of this kind into the Court of 
the noble Earl the President of the Coun- | Chancery, and complained generally of the 
cil had acquiesced in the proposition for aj course taken by his noble and learned 
Select Committee, because by so doing he| Friend on the woolsack, in the various 
would prejudice the case of Lord Fermoy, | Bills he had introduced, of extending the 
who would be thereby deprived of the ser- | business and the number of officials of that 
vices of counsel, of which he could avail | Court. 
himself, if the case were simply brought} Tus LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
before the House. - He would have less ob- | Court of Chancery was only empowered to 
jection to a Committee of Inquiry ; though, | do what their Lordships were in the habit 
even in that case, the consequences must | of doing, when private Bills were intro- 
be injurious to Lord Fermoy, when he| duced to effect the objects contemplated 
came before their Lordships to claim the| by this measure. 
right of voting for representative peers.| On Clause 11, 
He would suggest to their Lordships, that} Tue Eart or DERBY objected to the 
the question could be discussed when Lord | extensive powers given to the Court of 
Fermoy appeared before their Lordships to | Chancery to sell the whole of an estate, 
establish his right to vote for representa-| and suggested that the powers should be 
tive peers. limited to such outlying portions of an 
Lorp CAMPBELL said, he thought the | estate as it might be necessary to dispose 
question might be disposed of as had been | of for the purposes contemplated by the 
just suggested ; but he considered, at the | Bill. 
same time, that the noble Earl opposite THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
was justified in making the Motion before | noble Earl had taken an extreme view of 
the House, because Lord Fermoy might| the ease. A general power was given to 
refrain from bringing forward his elaim to | sell, but, except in some very extraordinary 
vote for representative peers. If Lord | cases, only outlying portions of an estate 
Fermoy presented a petition to be heard | would be so disposed of in order to insure 
by counsel before the Committee, he was | the improvement of the remainder. 
sure they would not hesitate fora moment} THe Eart or DERBY would not object 
to hear him by counsel. to the sale of an outlying portion of an 
Tue Kant or HARDWICKE observed, | estate for the improvement of the rest; but 
that any opinion expressed by their Lord-| power was here given by which the Court 
ships in debate ought to have no influence | of Chancery might alienate a person’s en- 
with the Lord Chancellor and other noble | tire inheritance. 
and learned Lords, when the questioncame| THe Eart or WICKLOW thought the 
before them in a judicial capacity. ‘noble Earl had forgotten the real object of 
Tue Ear. or DERBY said that, as the | the Bill, which was to prevent the neces- 
Attorney General was in favour of the! sity of coming to that House at great ex- 
creation of the barony, it was not to be' pense, for an Act of Parliament to em- 
expected that the duty of opposing the| power a sale. This being the great object 
claim of Lord Fermoy could be intrusted ; of the Bill, the Court of Chancery ought 
to him. He wished to know, therefore, | to have the fullest powers. Without the 
what course would be adopted in reference ! power here given, the Bill would be com- 
to the opposition to it. paratively a failure. ; 
Lorp CAMPBELL suggested that coun-| THe Eart or DERBY said, the object 
sel should be appointed by the House to} he had in view would be secured, if the 
argue the case. words ‘‘the whole or’’ were left out of 
Motion agreed to. the clause, and he accordingly moved, 
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as an Amendment, that these words be 
omitted. 

On Question to omit the words from 
the clause, their Lordships divided : — 
Content 6; Not Content 10: Majority 4. 

Clause agreed to. 

Other clauses agreed to, with Amend- 
ments: the Report of the Amendments 
to be received on Thursday next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 11, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pusric Brrts.—1° Validity of Pro- 
ceedings (House of Commons). 
2° Insolvency and Bankruptcy (Scotland) ; Spirit 
of Wine ; Dwellings for Labouring Classes (Ire- 
land); Youthful Offenders. 
3° Gold Finger Rings. 


ABSENCE OF MR. SPEAKER. 


Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as follows: I have to offer my sincere 
thanks to the House for the very kind and 
indulgent consideration it has extended to 
me whilst disabled from attending its ser- 
vice by my late accident. I have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, that, owing to the 
very zealous and able manner in which the 
duties of the Chair have been discharged 
vy the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
public business has not been impeded or 
interrupted in consequence of my absence. 
There is one circumstance, however, to 
which I ought to call the attention of the 
House. During my absence two Mem- 
bers, the Member for Aberdeenshire (Lord 
Haddo) and the Member for Bath (Mr. 
Tite) have been called to the table, and 
have taken the oaths and their seats. 
Now, the Acts which regulate the taking of 
oaths and the delivering in of the qualifi- 
eations of Members of this House provide 
that it shall be done within certain hours 
of the day, whilst the House is sitting 
‘‘ with their Speaker in the Chair ;’’ and 
I understand that doubts have been sug- 
gested whether these words do not make 
it absolutely necessary that the Speaker 
himself, and not any person appointed to 
act as Speaker in his absence, should be 
in the Chair at the time. No doubt the 
intention of the Legislature was, that the 
oaths should be taken in the most solemn 
and public manner possible, when the 
House was not in Committee ; but I think 
it very desirable that the House should 
consider the point. These two Members, 
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before they took their seats, did every. 
thing, as far as they were aware, which 
they were required to do by law ; but they 
may be placed in a very inconvenient posi- 
tion unless some legislative enactment be 
passed which would protect them from any 
penalties they may have incurred for hav- 
ing sat in this House without having been 
sworn in strict conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Acts. I do not venture to 
give any opinion as to whether or not these 
doubts are well founded. I only throw out 
the suggestion in the hope that an early 
step may be taken for the purpose of giv- 
ing such relief to these Gentlemen as the 
House may think expedient under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was sure 
he was only expressing the universal feel- 
ings of the House, when he said that they 
deeply regretted the cause of the short 
temporary absence of the Speaker, and 
that it afforded them sincere gratification 
to find that the right hon. Gentleman was 
able to resume that Chair which he had so 
long filled, to the great advantage of the 
House and the public interest. | With re- 
ference to the question to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had called attention, hav- 
ing previously received a private commu- 
nication from him as to whether the two 
hon. Members referred to had taken their 
seats conformably with the strict letter of 
the statute, he (Sir G. Grey) had con- 
ferred with several hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, learned in the law, 
and others who were competent from their 
experience to give an opinion entitled to 
weight with the House, and they were 
unanimous in their concurrence with the 
view taken by Mr. Speaker, that a ques- 
tion might be raised whether the oaths 
had been taken strictly in accordance with 
the terms of the statute. They were of 
opinion further that the matter ought not 
to be left in doubt, and that some step 
should at once be taken to prevent that 
inconvenience to the two hon. Gentlemen 
who had taken the oath during the absence 
of Mr. Speaker, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred. It was no fault 
of those hon. Gentlemen themselves that 
the informality had occurred; they were 
called upon by the right hon. Gentleman, 
who was at the time acting as Deputy 
Speaker, to come up to the table and take 
the oaths in the usual manner, and they 
did so. But to remove all doubts, and to 
relieve the two hon. Members from. all 
liability, he proposed to introduce a Bill 
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immediately to render all proceedings which 
had been taken during the absence of Mr. 
Speaker as valid and effectual as they 
would have been if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had himself been present, and he hoped 
that Bill would meet with the support of 
the House. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he cordially join- 
ed in the expression of regret at the cause 
of Mr. Speaker’s temporary absence, and 
begged to offer his sincere congratulation 
at his return. With respect to the im- 
portant question raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the strict legality of 
swearing Members in the absence of the 
Speaker, it was necessary, at all events, 
to confirm the acts which had been done; 
aud he should, therefore, be perfectly will- 
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ing to support the right hon. Baronet’s 
Bill. As this was the first occasion on 
which they had had practical experience | 
of the working of the suggestion of the 
late Sir Robert Inglis, of appointing a De- | 
puty Speaker, he would suggest that if; 
the Committee which sat some time ago 
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themselves, to raise a discussion as to the 
future mode of proceeding to be adopted 
by the House. The best mode in his opi- 
nion would be to appoint a Committee to 
consider the subject separately. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he would suggest that every arrangement 
necessary might be made by a Standing 
Order without an Act of Parliament. It 
was a matter of grave consideration whe- 
ther they should alter those regulations in 
dealing with the office of Speaker which 
had been in use for centuries. The diffi- 
culties which had arisen proved, as he 
ventured to state the other day, when 
the Resolution for appointing the Deputy 
Speaker was proposed, that much caution 
was necessary on this subject. Whatever 
was done ghould be done with great gra- 


Management Bill. 


'vity, after mature consideration, and with 


the authority of the Crown; which, in point 
of fact, was the source of the authority of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
inquire whether it would be necessary that 


on the subject was reappointed the hon. |the two hon. Members who had taken the 


Gentleman who had filled that office during | 
Mr. Speaker’s late absence might be able | 
to give many valuable suggestions as to 
any inconveniences that might occur in 
carrying out that suggestion, and the best 
mode of remedying them. He would sub- 
mit that when the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
G. Grey) brought in his Bill, he should 
move for the appointment of a Committee 
to consider in what mode the appointment | 
of Deputy Speaker might best be made, 
so as to avoid any doubts or inconveniences 
that might arise from acts done by the 
House during the absence of the Speaker 
in future. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he begged 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman for his 
suggestion, which he thought it might be 
very desirable to adopt. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
thought there would be no necessity for 
appointing a new Committee, as the evi- 
dence taken before the former Committee 
would be found to contain all the informa- 
tion requisite. The best mode would be 
for the right hon. Baronet to act on his 
own authority, and to introduce a clause 
in the Bill which he was about to bring in 
providing against such difficulties as this 
for the future. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he did not think it 
would be convenient, on a Bill relating to 
the relief of certain Members from penal- 
ties to which they might have subjected 





oaths and their seats during Mr. Speaker’s 
absence should be re-sworn ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
House should agree to the Bill he proposed 
to bring in it would not be necessary for 
those hon. Members to be re-sworn. With 
regard to what had been said by the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Sir 
W. Heathcote), he had to observe that the 
authority of the Crown had been given to 
the appointment of his hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, as Deputy 
Speaker, during the temporary absence of 
the Speaker. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee, commencing with 
Clause 48, which was agreed to, as were 
also Clauses 49 to 53 inclusive. 

On Clause 54, requiring notice of the 
intention to build to be given to the vestry 
or district board, before commencing such 
operations, 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he pro- 
posed that the blank in the clause should 
be filled up with the word ‘‘ seven,” so as 
to make the notice one of seven days. 

Mr. CUBITT said, from his experience 
of building operations he was convinced 
that a notice of seven days would involve 
great delay and practical inconvenience to 
builders in opening the ground to lay their 
foundations, The existing Act regulating 
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building in the metropolis only required 
forty-eight hours’ notice to be given, and 
that period, he considered, would also be 
amply sufficient for the purposes of the 
Bill. An extended notice of seven days 
was quite unprecedented in such cases. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he considered that 
forty-eight hours’ notice would be quite 
sufficient in this case if the vestries had a 
proper staff of officers, and such a map of 
the levels of the different districts as they 
ought to possess prepared beforehand. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought 
two days would be inadequate for the sur- 
veyor to inspect and make his report, and 
then for the board to sanction his recom- 
mendation. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
notice provided by the City Sewers Act 
was one of fourteen days, and he had 
already reduced that notice by one-half. 
However, he would further consider the 
point; and if the notice could be fixed 
consistently with the public interests below 
seven days, he would have no objection to 
insert words to that effect. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that, according to 
the clause as it stood, any house, building, 
or drain commenced without the specific 
authority of the vestry or district board 
would be liable to be pulled down. Surely 
there should be a limit to the time within 
which such authority should be given. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he pro- 
posed to introduce words requiring the 
authority of the vestry or district board 
to be given within a certain prescribed 
period. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On Clause 66, which relates to the va- 
rious powers given under local Acts, 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that 
nothing could be more easy than to repeal 
all the local Acts, but there were some of 
them which it might be desirable to con- 
tinue. He, therefore, hoped that the Com- 
mittee would agree to the clause as it 
stood. It proposed merely to transfer the 
powers of the different Acts to the new 
boards. He looked upon this Bill as the 
commencement of good legislation for the 
metropolis, and he thought it would be 
better to postpone the consideration of the 
local Acts until they had the opinions of 
the representatives of the different boards 
on the subject. If the clause was passed, 
he had no doubt that the time was not far 
distant when there would be some measure 
brought in to deal with these local Acts. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
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had no objection to upset all the consti- 
tuted authorities of the metropolis pro- 
vided something better could be substi- 
tuted; but that something ought to be 
stated. He objected to the little consi- 
deration shown to the owners of property, 
and on that ground he would suggest that 
the clause should be postponed until some 
statement was made. - 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
consider, before the Bill was passed, how 
far it was desirable to repeal the local 
Acts, 

Viscount EBRING'TON _ said, he 
thought it advisable that the clause should 
be postponed, inasmuch as it was desirable 
to get rid of the conflicting terms of the 
local Acts as soon as possible. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 67 to 69 inclusive were then 
agreed to. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he did 
not propose to proceed any further with 
the Committee that day, but as the mea- 
sure was one of very great importance, 
and expedition in its passing was most de- 
sirable, especially with reference to the 
present advanced season, he trusted that 
the House would allow him to go on with 
the remaining clauses at a morning sitting 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he understood that 
morning sittings had already been appoint- 
ed for Thursday and Friday next, and 
although it was no doubt desirable that 
this measure should be proceeded with 
without delay, nevertheless, it was to be re- 
membered that there were limits to human 
endurance, and flesh and blood could not 
sit there day after day from twelve o’clock 
at noon till two in the morning. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress. 


RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS IN THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Control, whether his attention had 
been called to the recent case of Graeme 
v, Wroughton, in which the Court of Ex- 
chequer has decided that the practice of 
subscribing a sum of money to. induce 
officers in the East India Company’s army 
to retire is illegal, and a misdemeanor ; 
and, if so, whether he intends to take any 
steps to remedy the effects of such a deci- 
sion. The facts of the case were, that on 
an occasion of the officers of a regiment, 
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to which Lieutenant Wroughton belonged, 
being called on to contribute their quota 
to purchasing one of the majors out, that 
gentleman declined on account of his in- 
ability to find the means, when Captain 
Graeme lent him the sum, 4,000 rupees, 
on his bond. Mr. Wroughton had since 
himself been purchased out of the regi- 
ment, receiving 30,000 rupees, on which 
Captain Graeme sued him on his bond, and 
he defended the action on the ground of 
illegality of the transaction, and the Court 
had decided in his favour. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, his atten- 
tion had not been officially directed to the 
case in question. He had read the account 
of it in the papers, and he must say he 
did not understand the grounds of the 
decision. There was no doubt that the 
practice in question, and which had been 
declared illegal, did exist to a certain ex- 
tent, and, under proper regulations, he did 
not think it was prejudicial to the service. 
He would, however, consider the subject 
in conjunction with the Court of Directors, 
with a view to its being placed on some 
more certain footing. 


Agricultural 


AUSTRALIAN POSTAL COMMUNICATION 
—QUESTION. 

Lorp NAAS said, he begged to inquire 
of the hon. Under Seeretary for the Trea- 
sury what steps have been taken to re- 
store to the inhabitants of the Australian 
colonies the advantages of steam postal 
communication. 

Mr. WILSON said, the state of the 
Australian postal communication was at 
present very unsatisfactory. Previous to 
last November arrangements had been 
made by which a monthly mail was sent 
by way of Singapore, and another was sent 
round the Cape. In consequence of the 
steamer belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company having been disabled, 
the service by way of Singapore had been 
stopped, and the other vessels of the Com- 
pany being engaged in the Crimea, they 
were unable to supply another. The Screw 
Company which carried the mails by the 
Cape had been applied to, and a proposal 
had been made by the Postmaster General 
and the Treasury for a monthly communi- 
cation overland by way of Singapore, and 
that it should be performed, if possible, by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. The 
Admiralty had called on the Company for 
a contract for the service, and the Company 
some months ago communicated with the 
colony on the subject, but had not yet 
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given the Admiralty any answer. At the 
same time the Postmaster General had ar- 
ranged for a monthly service by clippers, 
which had on several occasions performed 
the passage as rapidly as the steamers. As 
soon as arrangements could be effected, it 
was intended to reopen the communication 
by way of Singapore. 


Statistics—~ Question. 


CADETS AT SANDHURST AND ADDIS- 
COMBE—QUESTION. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
that, referring to the present arrangement 
to obtain officers for the Royal Artillery 
and the Royal Engineers from civil col- 
leges and public seminaries, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Clerk of the Ordnance, 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to take such cadets from the Military 
Colleges of Sandhurst and Addiscombe 
(the latter with the permission of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company) as may on 
examination be found to be competent, 
seeing that such cadets are already mili- 
tarily educated, that formerly it was con- 
sidered essential that Woolwich cadets 
should first enter at Marlow, and that by 
giving commissions to officers volunteering 
from the militia, the line would be more 
than compensated for the loss of any ca- 
dets taken from Sandhurst to enter into 
the two scientific corps ? 

Mr.-MONSELL said, it was not the 
intention of the Government to select any 
cadets from the colleges at Sandhurst or 
Addiscombe. The cadetships to be given 
away in July would be given after the 
examination which had been appointed by 
the Secretary of State. It was compe- 
tent for the gentlemen in these colleges to 
compete for the eadetships, and if their 
examination should be satisfactory, no 
doubt their claims would be fully consi- 
dered. 


| AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—QUESTION, 


Lord WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade whether Government in- 
tend to continue the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics in England, and, if so, whe- 
ther it is intended to appoint the clerks of 
Unions as permanent collectors at a stated 
and liberal salary; and, whether it is in- 
tended to introduce any compulsory mea- 
sure for making a certain class of returns 
imperative ? 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, the English re- 
turns generally were not satisfactory. With 
the exception of the West Riding of York- 
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shire, the attempt had proved a failure. 
Of the eleven counties fixed upon, ten had 
not given returns to a sufficient extent to 
justify the Government in following up the 
plan which had been adopted. The re- 
turns which had been received did not 
amount to more than 16 per cent of the 
whole. The deficiency in the returns from 
the West Riding was only seven-tenths of 
one per cent. As the experiment had not 
succeeded, his noble Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade had given notice of 
his intention to move for the appointment 
of a Select Committee in the other House, 
to ascertain the best mode of procuring 
agricultural statistics. The experiment 
with regard to Scotland had, however, 
been eminently successful. The amount 
of failures of returns in Scotland was only 
one-fifth of one per cent. The Govern- 
ment proposed to continue the return from 
Scotland, and would consider what remu- 
neration should be afforded. 


DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH—QUESTION. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, he 
begged to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the appointment of the Dean 
of Christ Church has been made subject 
to any conditions or alterations as to emo- 


luments, or otherwise, which may be re- 
commended by the Oxford University Com- 
missioners 2 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
Commissioners had the power of making 
such regulations as they thought proper, 
and having recommended to the Crown a 
gentleman whom he considered eminently 
fitted for the position, and one who was 
imbued with the right principles of im- 
provement, he did not think it proper to 
exact from him any condition as to the 
course which he ought to pursue. He was 
quite satisfied that that gentleman would 
be most anxious to concur in any measures 
which might be suggested for the improve- 
ment of the University of Oxford. 


VALIDITY OF PROCEEDINGS (HOUSE OF 
COMMONS) BILL. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, before the 
House proceeded to the Orders of the Day, 
he wished to mention a question to which 
Mr. Speaker had called attention that day, 
relative to two Members having taken their 
seats during his absence, and suggesting 
that steps should be taken to secure the 
validity of the proceedings. He (Sir G. 
Grey) had been in private communication 
with Mr. Speaker and the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman opposite (Mr. Walpole), and it had 
been arranged that a Bill should be sub- 
mitted to the House for the purpose of re. 
moving all doubts on the subject. He un- 
derstood that it was desirable that that 
course should be taken immediately, as 
until the Bill passed those Members would 
abstain from taking part in the proceedings 
of the House. He begged leave to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the purpose 
now, and that it be read a second time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ELLICE said, he could not avoid 
taking that opportunity of expressing a 
liope that the House would avail itself of 
the occasion to place this difficult subject 
on a more satisfactory footing than it was 
in at present. He was one of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee to which this sub- 
ject was referred, and lookirg to the diffi- 
culty of providing for such an emergency 
as he was sorry to see take place the other 
day, he thought it was undeniable that no 
statute or Act had been passed placing the 
matter on a satisfactory footing. A great 
many of the duties of the Speaker were 
statutory, and others were laid down by 
the Orders of that House, and it was de- 
sirable that the question should be placed 
on a satisfactory footing. He hoped the 
House would take the whole subject into 
consideration, and make some satisfactory 
settlement. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
right hon. Member for Midhurst (Mr. Wal- 
pole) had suggested that the Committee 
on the duties of the Speaker should be re- 
appointed to consider the question, but he 
thought it was the general opinion that it 
would be desirable to appoint another Com- 
mittee. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
GeorGE GREY, Viscount PALMERSTON, and 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Bill read 1°. ® 


EDUCATION (No. 2) BILL— 

ADJOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[2nd May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time ;’’ and which Amendment was 
to leave out the word “ now,’’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words 
‘upon this day six months.” 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, that, after an 
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interval of six weeks, he felt considerable 
difficulty and distrust in resuming a debate 
which was suspended under the influence 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
which for long-sustained argument, fair 
statement, manly sentiment, and deep re- 
ligious feeling deserved the high praise it 
had obtained. But it would be a grave ca- 
lamity if the House, under the influence of 
arguments and sentiments, the application 
of which were wholly unjustifiable, were to 
decide against the principle of the Bills now 
before them, because there could hardly be 
a Member of that House so possessed of 
patience, courage, and perseverance as 
again to urge upon it propositions which 
had received such repeated disappeintment. 
The question had been brought before the 
House in every possible form. It had been 
the subject of a private measure and a pub- 
lie measure. It had been treated as a local 
question and as a general question. It had 
been carried in the shape of Resolutions 
in both Houses, such as those moved by 
Lord Brougham in the other House. It 
had been recommended to Parliament in 
the Reports of Select Committees. It 
had also been met by the most contradic- 
tory arguments. When a private Bill was 


brought in, it was said that the subject 
was too large for private legislation, and 
that it must be dealt with by a general 


measure. When a general measure was 
brought in, it was said that educational 
provision must be made for distinct locali- 
ties, and that the state of education varied 
so much in different places that no general 
measure would apply. Seven years ago a 
majority of all the ratepayers of Manchester 
petitioned Parliament for liberty to tax 
themselves for the purposes of education. 
This permission was then, and had ever 
since been refused to them. They might 
rate themselves in every way—for the 
punishment ofggnorance, and for almost 
every other object—but not for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and religious education. 
He objected to the dangerous and unpar- 
liamentary course of reading all these Edu- 
cation Bills a second time pro formd, and 
then shaping them in Committee. He main- 
tained that the principle of a Bill could not 
be adopted pro forma ; but should be de- 
cided by the second reading. At length the 
question of National Education was placed 
before the House in the classical form of 
three courses, and was, therefore, ripe for 
solution. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley) was content with the principle of 
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the present system, which, he thought 
might be developed to a satisfactory extent 
so as to suit all the requirements of the 
country. The second proposition, embodied 
in the Bills of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) and the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Pakington), was that, where private 
resources failed, public rates for education 
might be allowed to come in, these rates 
being distributed under the control of re- 
ligious bodies which had been recognised 
in this country for a number of years. 
The third proposition was that of the right 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gib- 
son), who, agreeing in the necessity of 
public rates, was for sweeping away all the 
existing schools, mapping out the king- 
dom anew for the purpose, but wholly 
ignoring religious instruction. Such a 
system, to say the least of it, was dis- 
tasteful to the country, and had no 
chance of adoption. With regard to the 
Bill of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Pak- 
ington), although his (Mr. Adderley’s) 
name was on the back of it, he thought it 
complete without the clauses which pro- 
vided for new schools, and that those 
clauses were incongruous in principle with 
the rest of the measure. This supple- 
ment was unnecessary, because the zeal 
of religious bodies will never leave un- 
supplied the supposed deficiency. Reli- 
gious jealousy was the obstacle which they 
had to meet on the very threshold of this 
question ; but, he believed, the Bill once 
passed, that jealousy, in the form of ri- 
valry, would itself be the mainstay of the 
system which would be established, and as 
the new school clauses were also open to 
objection in principle, he hoped they would 
be expunged. The Bill would then be iden- 
tical with the Manchester Bill which he 
introduced last Session. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich, by en- 
deayvouring to introduce theoretic complete- 
ness, had arrived at practical contradic- 
tion. He needlessly exposed the whole 
proposition to cavils, nine-tenths of which 
were inapplicable to its main principle. It 
was an utter misrepresentation of both the 
measures of the right hon. Baronet and the 
noble Lord the Member for London to say 
they were either intended or calculated to 
supersede the existing system—they merely 
supplemented it. Where the existing sys- 
tem was in full work, where squires and 
gentlemen were willing to maintain schools 
in their own villages, and the clergy were 
wasting precious time in begging sums 
and losing half their influence by incurring 
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obligations, in those places the Bill—either 
of the noble Lord or the right hon. Baronet 
—would never be adopted. There would 
be no rush of ratepayers to relieve such 
paymasters. But in some places there was 
no such support, and yet a cry for means. 
It was only in places like Manchester, 
where the deficiency was felt, that the 
rate would come into operation, and, in- 
stead-of superseding, would stimulate pri- 
vate charity. In comparing the proposition 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hen- 
ley) supported with the system embodied 
in these two Bills, it would be observed 
that the principle of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was one of private patronage, aided 
perhaps by Government patronage, but 
essentially a system of patronage as op- 
posed to self-support. The principle of 
the two measures was, on the contrary, 
to take advantage of private patronage 
as far as it went, and to provide for 
any deficiency out of the public funds 
and by local taxation. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley) called his a volun- 
tary self-supporting system; but, if it 
were self-supporting, what need was there 
of the 300,000/. which Parliament voted 
annually, and about another 300,000/. of 
forced loans, upon condition of which the 
grants were made? The advance in na- 
tional education dated exactly from the pe- 
riod when these subsidies commenced, and 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman, in re- 
ferring to the improved state of public edu- 
cation to support his views, was really 
using an argument which belonged to his 
antagonists. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to say, ‘* Let well alone—let there 
be no alteration ;”’ and his opponents re- 
plied, ‘‘if there had been no alteration, 
these grants would not have been made, 
and education would not have improved as 
it has.’’ He was told that if he intro- 
duced this principle of popular rating he 
should be sapping all those sources of 
benevolence which now existed in the coun- 
try. What was this but saying that the 
spirit of charity on which the present 
system rested wholly was so languid that 
the instant it received assistance from any 
other source it would shirk its task and 
wither away. The existing system was 
voluntary, not as depending on the will of 
the people, but on that of the patron— 
the ‘squire, the clergy, or of some wealthy 
manufacturer. If the good-will of the 
’squire or the clergyman failed, the result 
of this voluntary system became nil, and 
the system itself died. The next objection 
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which the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
to the support of education by a system of 
public rating was that it would be pauper- 
ising the whole system. But why should 
this be? Is it not really the reverse? 
Local rates were raised for the formation 
of public parks, for public libraries and 
museums, for lighting the streets and high- 
ways with gas, and none of these public 
enterprises were considered to bear the 
character of pauperism ; why, then, should 
the collection of local rates for the pur- 
poses of education be regarded as pauper- 
ising? He should have thought that 
money collected from the bounty of the 
rich or by the clergy going about from 
house to house with begging-boxes, would 
rather have been regarded as eleemo- 
synary and degrading than a contribu- 
tion from the whole body of the peo- 
ple, necessarily including the parents and 
friends of the children who were to receive 
the benefit of the funds so contributed and 
imposed by the people voluntarily upon 
themselves. There was no one feature in 
the present state of Canada more indi- 
cative of progress and its future suc- 
cess than the development of the edu- 
cation of the people based upon the prin- 
ciple of contributory.rates. Their educa- 
tional institutions were supported by local 
rates as well as by voluntary subscriptions, 
and in the opinion of the people there was 
nothing more pauperising in the one than 
in the other. Let hon. Members read Lord 
Elgin’s Report npon Canada, and they 
would find that that upon which the noble 
Lord had prided himself most in that 
country was the development of educa- 
tion upon a self-reliant system based upon 
municipal institutions. Were schools of 
design pauper schools he would ask ? Yet 
they were supported out of national funds. 
Were the very Privy Council grants, on 
which the present system so much relied, 
less eleemosynary than grants locally voted ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
such a system as this now proposed must 
be irreligious, as though the wealthy pa- 
trons of existing schools monopolised all the 
religion of the country. In such an ob- 
jection as this made by men of such dif- 
ferent opinions as Mr. Colquhoun and Areh- 
deacon Denison, he sayy only the desire of 
each to obtain for his own form of religion 
the monopoly of all the schools. But if it 
were granted that all that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said in favour of the exist- 
ing system were true, that it was self-sup- 
porting, voluntary, independent, sufficient. 
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and exclusively religious—in short, every- 
thing which he (Mr. Adderley) said it was 
not, still he would ask, how did it perform 
its work? Did it do it satisfactorily or 
not? No doubt there had been great re- 
sults from the present system; but who 
were the primary objects of that system ? 
The children of the poorer classes? No. 
But they ought to be the first chief, if not 
the only, object of any system of national 
education in England. It was not intended 
to provide for the education of all classes 
of the community as in America, but for 
those who were not able to provide it for 
themselves. The statistical question, whe- 
ther one-eighth or one-ninth ought to be 
at school, was not so important as of 
what class the deficient fraction con- 
sisted. It would be found that they con- 
sisted wholly of the class which ought to 
have been primarily provided for by the 
present system, but who, instead of being 
educated by the national schools, were only 
treated exceptionally in ragged schools, 
pauper schools, reformatories, or, after 
neglect had worked out its result, in prison 
schools. You may read in the brutalised 
features of the children wandering about 
the streets a record of the defects of this 
boasted system. Another defect in the 
present system was its reducing the adult 
population — the parents of the children 
whom it should educate themselves—to a 
state of pupillage. It did not enlist the 
sympathies of the parents in the children’s 
education, but took from them all respon- 
sibility and share in their children’s school- 
ing, and substituted private patronage. 
The present system was also imperfect in 
its adaptation to its objects, industrial in- 
struction being the last thing thought of, 
but instead, instruction in branches of 
knowledge, which, even if practicable, 
could never be useful to the labourer’s 
son. But, while in some places the cha- 
racter of the instruction given was much 
too high, in others it was as much below, 
or aside of what should be the true stan- 
dard. If children do not come to this kind 
of instruction we are told education is not 
wanted; schools are already empty, the 
parents are abused for ignorance and cupi- 
dity, while the patrons ought to blush for 
their pedantry. If industrial education fit- 
ted for the future life of the children ef the 
labouring classes, there would be no diffi- 
culty in procuring the willing attendance 
of pupils, as was evidenced by the fact 
that in Cornwall, where the pursuits of the 
mining population required some amount 
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of scientific instruction, which being pro- 
vided in the schools of that county, the 
children attended them from three, four, 
or five miles round, and their parents left 
them in the schools a sufficient time to 
acquire the knowledge necessary for their 
future career. The right hon. Gentleman 
admires dames’ schools as a proof that the 
Church has followed the population to their 
own doors. He forgets that they are suit- 
able not to small localities, but to small 
boys. The comparative states of educa- 
tion and morality in England and in Aus- 
tria were therefore adduced against the 
proposition, but the failure of education 
in the latter country to render her people 
more moral arose from the character of 
her institutions. But the House was told 
that to supplement the present system 
by rates they must fall into the Austrian 
system. There was no reason why the 
zeal of Austria for education should not 
be engrafted upon the freer institutions 
of our own country. The proposed muni- 
cipal rates bore no resemblance to Aus- 
trian Government patronage, the principle 
of which the existing national schools of 
England rather embodied. But there were 
countries which based on institutions as free 
as our own a system of education as com- 
plete as the Austrian. But if he alluded 
to America, he was told that the system 
which he advocated was the same as the 
system which existed in America. That 
was not the case. Misrepresentation never 
went further than in the attempt to iden- 
tify the proposed system with the Ame- 
rican secular schools, which agreed only in 
the feature of the rate, or to argue that 
the one grew out of the other. There never 
was a denominational system of education 
in America, or the means of establishing 
one ; and when the right hon. Gentleman 
said the secular system there was the de- 
velopment of the religious system which 
went before it, he must be either ignorant 
or oblivious of the history of the country 
in that respect. The truth was, that the 
religious system of education which pre- 
vailed in America previous to its emanci- 
pation, especially that established in the 
New England States by the old Puritans, 
might be said to have been swept away 
with the religious foundation which accom- 
panied it. The present secular system 
there was saved from its irreligious ten- 
dency by the religiousness of the people, 
produced by the former state of things, 
which amply secures Sunday schools and 
parental teaching. The same feeling, had 
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there been denominational schools at the 
time of Independence, would have led 
America to make them the basis of their 
educational system; and if England now 
ignores the denominational foundation al- 
ready laid, the people will not go with- 
out education, and their only alternative 
will be a secular system like the Ame- 
rican. He had endeavoured to draw a 
comparison between the Bill of the noble 
Lord and that of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he believed that between them they 
contained elements from which a Select 
Committee would be able to strike out 
something satisfactory. He had been sur- 
prised to hear remarks made which indi- 
eated a preference for the Bill of the noble 
Lord, and more particularly a statement 
in a pamphlet laudatory of the religious 
clauses, for those clauses appeared to him 
to have been rather hastily drawn up, a 
circumstance which might be accounted 
for by the short time which the noble Lord 
had to prepare the Bill. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Those clauses 
were drawn up last summer, and were taken 
principally from Lord Brougham’s Bill. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought the 
wording had been inadvertently transposed, 
the stipulation being, not that no child 
should have a creed forced on him against 
his parent’s wish, but that no child should 
be taught a creed without a written pa- 
rental consent, which, in most cases, would 
be wanting altogether. Of the two, he pre- 
ferred the Bill of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
J. Pakington) to that of the noble Lord, not 
only on this point, but inasmuch, among 
other reasons, as he could not agree to 
the kind of blank check which the measure 
of the noble Lord left to the Committee of 
the Privy Council to fill up. He was not 
prepared to give that body such an extra- 
ordinary power. They carried on too much 
by legislation on this most important sub- 
ject already. What the country wants is 
something between these two Bills. As to 
those who sigh after some ideal perfection, 
who wish to see the Church the sole na- 
tional educator, or hope to stimulate the 
voluntary efforts of various religious bodies 
to be independent of legislative aid, he 
sympathised with their wishes, but could 
not spend the rest of his life in concert 
with their unavailing regrets, and in de- 
tecting flaws in every proposed scheme. 
There are two classes of good men—one, 
who have high aspirations, but so fastidious 
a sense of the imperfection of all human 
processes as to preclude the possibility of 
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their putting any of them into practice; 
the other, who, with the same high ideal 
before them, are content to forego half its 
pretensions in order to realise the other 
half. They are equally good, but not 
equally useful. The first are all, in their 
graves, forgotten by posterity ; the second 
has supplied all the benefactors to whom 
mankind is grateful, and are the instru- 
ments of all progress. The two classes 
are engaged in this discussion, and seeing 
the grievous defects of the present na- 
tional provision for the education of the 
poor, he could not wait, in hopes of some 
perfect system, without an attempt at an 
immediate practicable proposition for sup- 
plementing and invigorating what we had. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he was 
surprised that the hon. Gentleman should 
recommend that the three Bills should be 
sent to a Select Committee. Whether 
such should be the decision of the House 
he was unable to say, but he considered 
that it certainly was not a wise Parliamen- 
tary course. Should the Bills go to a 
Select Committee, he would invite the at- 
tention of the Committee to the question of 
the attendance of children at school. How 
was it that 1,000,000 of children were not 
receiving instruction? Mr. Horace Mann 
said it was not the want of schools, or the 
poverty of parents, so much as their indif- 
ference and apathy. The real difficulty 
was to induce attendance in schools. The 
last Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education was most valuabie. That Re- 
port pressed on the public a most weighty 
consideration—that while they were in- 
creasing the number of trained masters, 
and local teachers, and all the machinery, 
of an advanced and improving system of 
education, the children attending schools 
were daily becoming younger and less 
suited to that system. Mr. Moseley, in 
his Report, stated that a hope had been 
entertained that as the children of the poor 
derived from the schools greater benefit 
than they had hitherto done, their parents 
would desire to send them for a longer 
period, but he could not conceal that they 
were disappointed in this hope, because in 
many cases the parents reasoned that the 
schools were so good that the children ob- 
tained all the learning necessary for them 
earlier than hitherto, and, therefore, they 
could take them away sooner. Mr. Mose- 
ley also stated that the only remedy for 
this would be to make, up to a certain 
age, attendance at school obligatory. In 
confirmation of this opinion, Mr, Horner, 
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an Inspector of Factories, stated that the 
Factory Act, by which attendance at school 
was rendered obligatory on the part of the 
children, was most successful. Opinions 
similar to these ran through all the Re- 
ports presented by the Committee of 
Education. Mr. Norris, in his Report, 
gave an interesting account of a prize 
scheme which was tried in the mining dis- 
tricts of Staffordshire, by which as much 
as 4002. or 5007. were given in the schools 
as premiums for long attendance at schools 
—thus showing the disposition on the part 
of the master manufacturers to counteract 
the evils of the present system. But Mr. 
Norris said that this scheme did not remedy 
the present evils, and that nothing would 
do so but the interference of the Legisla- 
ture to make attendance at school obliga- 
tory. How stood the question of compul- 
sory obligation? Every child of a pauper 
in the workhouse receives compulsory edu- 
cation in the workhouse school. Under 
the Factory Act, every child working in 
the factories was also obliged to receive 
instruction for a certain portion of the 
week, Was it to be permitted, then, to 
take a little child and put him in a field to 
watch crows without any care or consider- 
ation for his instruction? Legislative in- 
tervention was more required in this direc- 
tion than in that taken by the Bills before 
the House, it would be less distasteful 
to the people to apply some portion of the 
wages earned by children to the purposes 
of education, than to raise a general rate 
which would be the subject of constant 
controversy. If any one doubted how labour 
and education might be made to go hand-in- 
hand, let him visit Mr. Price’s factory, a 
few hundred yards from their door. There 
labour prepared for study, and study sweet- 
ened labour. This question of the attend- 
ance at schools was becoming more im- 
portant day by day, and without venturing 
to express any positive opinion as to the 
course which ought to be pursued, he con- 
sidered it would be well worthy the atten- 
tion of the Select Committee. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, in rising 
to oppose a Bill which had for its object 
the promotion of education, he experienced 
peculiar pain; but, being conscientiously 
convinced that the measure of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington) would tend 
most materially to interfere with the ex- 
isting system without improving it in the 
least, he could not have any hesitation in 
Opposing it, both by his vote and his 
speech. The hon. Member for North 
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Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) in supporting 
the Bill, oddly enough said that the half 
of it, which related to new schools, had 
not his concurrence; and he had given a 
convincing argument against the other 
half of the measure, which related to ex- 
isting schools, when he said, with respect 
to the existing schools, he had no wish to 
apply to them the machinery of the Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, had told 
the House with great truth that on this 
all-important subject of education statis- 
tics were not to be relied upon. If they 
wanted any confirmation of that, it would 
be found in the magnificent array of sta- 
tistics with which his right hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Pakington) had illustrated and sup- 
ported his views in introducing the Bill; 
and the equally formidable number with 
which his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), in his great ora- 
tion on this subject, had driven his right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington) from the 
field. Let them first of all consider how the 
Bill before the House would supply, as it 
professed to do, the poor populous places 
which they alleged the existing Minute of 
the Privy Council deprived of public edu- 
cational support. If his right hon. Friend 
was convinced that these poor and popu- 
lous places were not properly supplied with 
education, why did he not propose to the 
House to relax the restrictive Minute of 
the Privy Council in every case in which 
that was proved to be its effect? By that 
means he would have had a certain and 
efficacious cure for the evil complained of. 
Again, did his right hon. Friend propose 
to make the educational rate in those 
places compulsory ? He believed his right 
hon. Friend would not be offended with 
him if he said that he dared not make 
itso. .The truth was, that he proposed to 
leave it to the option of the people of those 
places whether they would tax themselves 
or not. Now, he (Lord J. Manners) would 
ask whether rates of this kind were so 
popular with the poorer classes, who had 
mainly to pay them, that the poor would 
voluntarily submit themselves to those 
compulsory payments? Were schools the 
only requisites of civilisation which were 
deficient in those places ? Were churches 
and chapels in abundance there? Take 
the case of Bethnal Green. Would the 
poor people residing there be ready to tax 
themselves for the promotion of education, 
or the endowment of churches or chapels ? 
Hon. Members would find, on the con- 
trary, that the very districts which stood 
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most in need of education and instruction 
were precisely those which had the least 
means, and consequently the greatest ob- 
jection to tax themselves for providing 
those means of civilisation. But what was 
the second object which his right hon. 
Friend proposed to gain by his Bill? He 
assumed that there were above 900,000 
children who were prevented from attend- 
ing the existing schools by the deficiency 
of the present system of education. There 
were, however, children who were prevent- 
ed from attending any school on account 
of their being engaged at work in gaining 
a livelihood, and so in fact there would be 
only between 400,000 and 500,000 chil- 
dren with whom this Bill had particularly 
to deal. Now, he would ask, how would 
they be induced to go to school by the Bill 
proposed by his right hon. Friend? His 
right hon. Friend assumed that these chil- 
dren were prevented, by the poverty and 
the apathy of their parents, and by the 
deficiency and the badness of the educa- 
tion provided, from attending the existing 
schools. It was, however, extraordinary 
that since the adjournment of this debate 
@ great authority had given his opinion in 
print, and so far from agreeing with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the character 
of the education now provided, he came 
to a very opposite estimate of the present 
quality of education. Mr. Moseley, in his 
last report to Parliament, stated that it 
was the very excellence of the existing 
schools which diminished the number of 
scholars, by inducing parents to with- 
draw their children from school at an 
earlier age than they formerly did. But no 
doubt the poverty of parents was a great 
cause for the non-attendance of children 
at school, and the Bill of my right hon. 
Friend would have little or no effect 
upon that class of non-attendants. But 
there was another class—those who were 
engaged in earning a livelihood by dis- 
honest and criminal means. Did his 
right hon. Friend think he could induce 
this class of children by his Bill to go 
to school? There was a third class— 
all those who were prevented going to 
school by the culpable indifference and 
apathy of their parents. There was a 
fourth class—and that he admitted that 
the Bill of his right hon. Friend would 
benefit in a little degree—those who were 
willing and able to provide their children 


with clothes, and were willing to send | 


them to school, but who were unable to 
pay for their schooling, or to obtain cha- 
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ritable assistance in doing so. This, how- 
ever, he did not think was a large class, 
The largest class was undoubtedly the 
third, and the parents of the children be- 
longing to this class would not be more 
willing to send their children to the new 
schools than to those at present in exist- 
ence. It was particularly important to 
consider whether the institution of free 
schools would not greatly endanger the at- 
tendance of children of the labouring class, 
Since the Whitsun recess he had con- 
versed with a clergyman who was con- 
versant with questions of education, and 
who had a free school in his own parish, 
and he had stated that, so far from find- 
ing this free school an advantage, he was 
endeavouring to change the system esta- 
blished there, and to have a school with 
payment substituted for the free school. 
This clergyman said that the children did 
not regard the free school, and that the 
parents did not scruple calling their chil- 
dren away from it every hour in the day, 
and that out of twenty-eight scholars the 
average attendance was only 153. He 
(Lord J. Manners) was on the Committee 
on the state of the stockingers of the 
Midland Counties the other day, and it 
was there stated that the attendance of 
the children of stockingers at a free school 
in one of the manufacturing villages was 
smaller than at schools in the same 
locality where small fees were demand- 
ed. He offered these observations as 
elements of the question which the House 
had to consider—namely, whether the Bill 
proposed by his right hon. Friend would 
induce those 400,000 children who do not 
now go to school to go to the new schools. 
Supposing the Bill would have the effect 
of inducing these children to go, then the 
House would have to inquire whether the 
measure was not based on the contraven- 
tion of the principle of independence and 
spirit which happily existed throughout 
our population; whether it would not go 
to break down their spirit, and destroy 
their independence of mind. They all 
knew that the poor did not set much store 
now on what they did not earn or pur- 
chase by their own free will, and the 
House should not lightly tamper with or 
do anything to impair that feeling. But 
were the provisions of the Bill likely to be 
| practically carried out? It was all to be 
effected by the majority of the taxpayers. 
Farmers, small traders, and artisans, 
| were, it seemed, so enamoured of paying 
| rates that they were to propose to impose 
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on themselves a new rate. Hon. Members 
at his side of the House had for years 
been contending that local taxation press- 
ed too heavily on the people. What at 
that moment was the great question which 
was convulsing England from one end to 
the other? It was the question of church- 
rates. Now, was there any great differ- 
ence between a church-rate and a rate for 
education? There was certainly a differ- 
ence which he willingly admitted. Church- 
rates have a prescription of a thousand 
years. He knew of no authority which was 
in favour of this rate imposed on a nation 
divided in religious feeling. Would not 
this education-rate soon be regarded as a 
religious grievance? The Bill was as- 
suredly calculated to excite religious dif- 
ferences and party contention; and, as 
if to prevent the return of peace to the 
harassed communities, it was provided that 
the rate should be proposed every year. 
If he had to choose between these Bills 
which had been proposed to the House, 
he should say give us the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), for he knew 
what that Bill meant. That right hon. 
Gentleman, above all, gave the unfortu- 
nate parishioners a little respite from 
contention, for, by his Bill, a whole year 
must elapse before the proposal to bring 
them. under its operation, if rejected, 
could be renewed. The Bill offered by 
his right hon. Friend introduced confusion, 
conflict, religious bickering, every element 
which should be kept out of play in a 
question of education, and therefore he 
(Lord J. Manners) called on the House 
to deal with it in a manly straightforward 
way, and to reject it and the other two 
Bills at once, and not to tamper with the 
feelings of the people on this important 
subject. He came next to the third point 
of his right hon. Friend’s Bill. They were 
told that the existing education was mea- 
gre and deficient, and they were referred 
to the systems existing in Austria, Prus- 
sia, France, and even the slave states of 
America, as worthier of imitation. They 
had had a vast amount of foreign statistics 
brought forward ; but who could unravel 
foreign statistics? They might be told 


that in the slave states of America, in 
Austria, in Prussia, in France, a great 
number of children were brought under 
the State schools, and were receiving in- 
structian ; but he denied that with respect 
to education we could come to any con- 
clusions from such statements. 
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in the battle-field, and in missionary en- 
terprise, and in all the various engage- 
ments of an industrious people, that they 
should seck for the results of education. 
Subjected to this test, it could not be said 
that the education established in England 
had failed. Looking at the whole sub- 
ject, could it be affirmed that the system 
had failed, and would the House hazard 
and endanger a great system, which had 
the general concurrence of all religious 
denominations in the country—-a system 
which af this moment was educating 
2,000,000 of children, in 20,000 schools, 
out of a population of 18,000,000, and 
through the means of which 1,000,000 
a year was obtained in private charity ? 
Every form of Protestant dissent, and 
even Jews, received education under the 
existing system, and was this to be 
hazarded for the sake of some visionary 
object that would never be carried out 
with the consent of the great body of the 
people of this land? Should the measure 
be carried, in less than ten years, Gentle- 
men would rise in that House and deplore 
the folly and the failure of this attempt 
to impose what was called the ‘‘ voluntary 
will’ principle of education. It was bet- 
ter for the House to open their eyes, and 
not in a blind and hasty way give a second 
reading to this Bill. For the reasons he had 
stated he should give his cordial and de- 
termined opposition to the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend, and he entreated the House 
to reject it. Either the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend would be inoperative, and then 
it would be useless to pass it, or it would 
be operative, and then it would affect the 
system of education established in this 
country in a most mischievous—perchance 
in a most fatal, manner. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he could not avoid 
expressing his disappointment at the speech 
of the noble Lord who had last spoken. He 
had expected to hear from the noble Lord, 
after objecting to the proposed measure, 
some broader principle propounded to 
encounter and remove the causes of that 
ignorance and crime which unhappily pre- 
vailed in the country. But, instead of 
that, the noble Lord had confined himself 
to objecting to various points of detail ; 
and even then had not suggested any more 
efficacious modes by which to accomplish 
the objects which all must equally desire 
to see effected. The noble Lord had stat- 
ed that the municipalities and parishes 
would not rate themselves, and yet he at the 
same time had said that these same muni- 
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cipalities and parishes were overflowing 
with benevolence, the voluntary exercise of 
which would amply supply all the deficien- 
cies of education in this country. In op- 
position to the statement of the noble Lord 
he begged to say that it was well known 
there were some localities which were most 
desirous of rating themselves for the same 
benevolent purpose of educating the people. 
The people of Manchester had actually pe- 
titioned Parliament to be allowed to do so, 
and surely those who were desirous of tak- 
ing such measures ought to be «ndulged, 
and every legal sanction given to their 
praiseworthy efforts. It was argued by 
the noble Lord that the Bill would have no 
effect in removing the objections of parents 
to send their children to existing schools. 
It was said that some were too poor, and 
that some were indifferent; but this im- 
portant element was overlooked by the 
noble Lord, that supposing every locality 
to rate itself, and supposing education to 
be extended by this or any other measure, 
the popular estimate of education would 
rise. Those who rated themselves and 
thus became voluntary payers for the in- 
struction of the children of their neigh- 
bours, would be solicitous that their money 
should produce the desired benefit; they 
would give a tone to the paying class in 
the neighbourhood, which would extend 
itself to the non-paying class, and would 
raise their appreciation of the education 
thus brought within their reach. But it 
was not a fact that education was despised 
on account of the smallness of the payment. 
As in Prussia, if education were provided 
by the Legislature, it would cease to be 
regarded as a charity; patrons of schools 
would no longer go begging poor people to 
send their children to the schools they 
patronised ; education would become a pub- 
lic right, and, as such, would be claimed. 
For the poor people of this country were 
quite as forward to demand a right as they 
were to reject a boon of charity, which 
they deemed degrading. The noble Lord 
had referred to the question of church- 
rates ; but one of the three Bills before the 
House was free from that objection; and 
if the Bills were sent to a Committee he 
hoped that one, at all events, would have 
the noble Lord’s support. But Dissenters 
had again and again declared, in their re- 
monstrances against church-rates, that they 
would be perfectly ready to pay them if 
they were an education rate; and that 
change had been many times proposed in 
the discussions on that question, There 
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was another consideration—the Dissenters 
were, to a large extent, true, earnest, zeal- 
ous friends of education—and he believed 
the time was come when all who belonged 
to that description felt that some compro- 
mise was necessary in the conflict of opi- 
nions that prevailed, and that concession 
must be made on one side as well as on the 
other; and that there was an earnest and 
general desire to have some great measure 
adopted which should redeem the country 
from its present condition. He trusted he 
rightly understood the noble Lord to have 
renounced the opinions he formerly pro- 
fessed, which were against education alto- 
gether; his Utopia was— 


“ Knowledge on them no lurid light hath shed ; 
But faith stands there in education’s stead.” 


If the noble Lord still maintained that opin- 
ion, was there no difference between faith 
associated with knowledge and faith asso- 
ciated with ignorance? He .zegretted to 
hear the objections of the hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) to send- 
ing the three Bills to a Select Committee. 
All the Bills were founded on the same 
principle so far as to warrant their being 
subjected to a common treatment, and, if 
practicable, to an amalgamation. They all 
went on the principle of localities rating 
themselves—they all provided for local au- 
thority in the management of the schools 
—they all endeavoured to furnish a check 
and a guidance for that local authority by 
the intervention of a central authority in 
some form or other—they all either in- 
cluded the direct inculcation of religion, or 
provided, as in the case of the third Bill, 
facilities for its being given, so as to ex- 
tend the advantages of the instruction to 
that form of religion which the friends 
and parents of the children thought most 
desirable. And they all admitted, either 
to a greater or less extent, the principle 
of free schools—a principle which was 
most important. With such an amount of 
agreement, the difference was necessarily 
one comparatively of detail, a difference 
which might be adjusted, he considered, by 
a Committee; and those portions of the 
measures which should be deemed the 
least obnoxious might be severed from the 
rest, and put forth in the form of a na- 
tional measure, which might be expected 
to realise the most.important results, In- 
deed, the very circumstance of there being 
these three Bills before the House indicated 
that we had arrived at a species of crisis 
in this education question, Hach class of 
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thinkers on the subject had given its lucu- 
brations a definite and tangible form ; each 
told the way in which it would legislate 
for the entire country. There was only 
one other mode—adhesion to the present 
mixed system of public grants and volun- 
tary exertion; and we had arrived at a 
moment when the contest might be fairly 
tried between the present mongrel system, 
the present combination in which one part 
seemed incongruous with another part, and 
the adoption of some general and compre- 
hensive scheme. He knew that some ob- 
jected altogether to the interference of the 
State in this matter. But he would ask 
them—Where is the duty of education ? 
Where has Providence devolved that duty ? 
On the parent; and devolving that duty on 
the parent, it gave a correlative right to the 
child to be educated. If a parent neglected 
that duty, he committed a wrong—a wrong 
upon his own offspring, which the State 
had a full and competent right to interpose 
and correct. Interference by the State to 
prevent the abuse of parental authority 
had been one of those great progressive 
measures which had marked the advance 
of civilisation. And if we kept the child 
secure from physical ill-treatment, as we 
did, at the hands of his parent, we surely 
had the right to protect him from that 
moral ill-treatment—that defrauding him 
of one of the best and most valuable rights, 
which the parent committed who left him 
altogether uninstructed. Then, society 
had a right of its own. Its own self- 
preservation was among the first laws that 
ought to guide its movements; and the 
very existence of society—assuredly, its 
well-being at all times—was endangered, 
if ignorant and vicious parents might at 
their pleasure turn forth one generation 
after another of semi-savages, to disturb 
the order of society, to imperil the safety 
and comfort of the honest and well dispos- 
ed, and to bring confusion into that national 
existence which ought to be the bond of 
harmony, of peace and progress. It had 
been asserted that the present system had 
been very successful. Now, he looked in 
vain for evidences of that success. He 
did not accept for success the number of 
schools and scholars upon paper. He asked 
for other evidence; and he found other 
evidence, both as to the extent and the 
quality of the education given. An hon. 
Member said go to the gaols. He did so, and 
found that the great bulk of those commit- 
ted were those who had been at school, in 
such schools as now existed. The utterly 
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untaught, who had had no vestige of train- 
ing at any school whatever, were a compa- 
ratively small number. The well-taught 
were a number so small that it was difficult 
to find a fraction or decimal low enough to 
express its proportion to the remainder. 
They had all been at such schools as now 
existed, and they had been there to no 
such purpose as served to make them ho- 
nest and useful members of society. Take 
another class of evidences—the mechanics’ 
and literary institutes, which were spring- 
ing up latterly in abundance all over the 
country. What was the universal com- 
plaint as to those institutes—a complaint 
made by the Bishop of Manchester in 
Lancashire, by Professor Maurice in Lon- 
don, and everywhere where good institu- 
tions existed? That their benefits were 
limited, their advantages crippled, by the 
want of a rudimentary training. That 
was the complaint in every case. Youn 

men were not sufficiently qualified before- 
hand ; even those who were so desirous of 
intellectual improvement that they willingly 
joined these institutes and enrolled them- 
selves in the classes, were continually 
turned back for want of that key of know- 
ledge which enabled them to unlock even 
its outer courts. In the People’s College 
in London—that noble institution—Pro- 
fessor Maurice was obliged to establish a 
rudimentary school, to prepare the young 
men for its advantages. What was that 
but a strong condemnation of the existing 
system of education? They might look 
abroad, if they would, at our army—those 
brave and gallant fellows, who had plenty 
of the constitutional English courage. 
Might not a moiety, if not more, of the 
misery which they suffered last winter 
have been averted, had their intelligence 
been a little more cultivated, had they 
been but able to do those common matters 
the teaching of which was now to be in- 
troduced into our schools, and which would 
not have left them the helpless beings 
they were, the victims of their own ig- 
norance, in not knowing how to make the 
most of the scanty materials which were 
within their reach? Look again at our 
churches. Look at that census which told 
the extraordinary and humbling fact that 
one-third of the population of this country 
were never to be found within the walls of 
either church or chapel. If rudimentary 
education were but better, that number 
must inevitably be decreased. On this point 
he would appeal to the United States of 
America, so much condemned for its merely 
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secular education. The statistics of the | 
American churches showed that almost the 
entire population was imbued with one form 
of belief or another. That was the effect 
of knowledge, imparted on merely secular 
principles, Their gaols told the same 
tale against us as the churches. The 
great bulk of the prisoners were not na- 
tives who had had this training, but emi- 
grants from Europe, and unhappily too 
many of them from this and the sister 
country. He would try the question of 
success on the lowest ground—that of 
numbers. We were told, in the language 
of boasting, that since 1818, we had ad- 
vanced from one in seventeen to one in 
eleven in 1835, and that now one in eight 
and a fraction were at school. There was 
a gross fallacy in this way of stating the 
progress. It showed an increase in the 
number at school compared with the gross 
population ; but what did it show as to the 
number of children who required educa- 
tion? He had gone through the calcula- 
tion of the number of children who ought 
to be at school, and who were not at 
school, and found that it was a regularly 
increasing number ; it mounted up by tens, 
and scores, and even hundreds of thousands. 
There were now in Great Britain more 
children who should be at schvol, and who 
were not at school—more by many, many 
scores of thousands—than there ever were 
before. This was an odd kind of progress ; 
he called it retrogradation. The real test 
was, how many children are uninstructed 
that should be instructed ? and their num- 
ber far exceded the 900,000 of Mr. Horace 
Mann’s calculation; it was much nearer 
2,000,000, if it did not surpass that num- 
ber, taking into account the proper age at 
which children ought to be under instruc- 
tion. How different was that from the 
state of things in Prussia. In Mr. Joseph 
Kaye’s admirable book on the state of edu- 
cation in Europe and ‘in England, he gave 
this account of Prussia— 








“As I before stated, every child in Germany, | 
Holland, and Switzerland, for the last twenty or | 
thirty years, has been receiving a good education. | 
Of the men and women under the age of thirty- 
five, nine-tenths are well educated, ‘They can all | 
read, write, cypher, sing, and chaunt. They all | 
know the Scripture history, and nearly all know | 
the outlines of the history of their own country. | 
Throughout all parts of these countries there are 
many of the poorest people who have learnt more 
than this, and know something of the general 
principles of science, or the principles of some 
particular science. Four years ago the Prussian 
Government made a general inquiry throughout | 
the kingdom to discover how far the school edu- | 
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cation of the people had been extended, and it 
was then ascertained that out of all the young 
men in the kingdom who had attained the age of 
twenty-one only two in every 100 were unable to 
read, This fact was communicated to me by the 
inspector general.” 


What a contrast with this country! where 
we found that, even of our common soldiers, 
who had enjoyed the advantage of regi- 
mental schools, only one in five were able 
to read; and throughout the country, in 
every two marriages one person signed 
with a mark, instead of writing his or her 
name. This was a subject, he maintained, 
which pressed most urgently upon the at- 
tention of the Legislature. It was emi- 
nently pressing at the present moment. 
The state of our troops was one form of 
that pressure; and we should do immea- 
surable good to future armies that might 
be sent forth if they were better qualified 
to take care of themselves than those who 
were last sent out—to say notiling of the 
other advantages of the development of 
their intellect. The question pressed also 
on account of the public feeling in the 
country. Who could doubt that the time 
was coming when the great mass of the 
population must and would have a more 
direct influence on the choice of Members 
of that House? Who could doubt that 
the time was coming when there must and 
would be a large extension of the suffrage ? 
Now, was not that an inducement, and a 
most powerful one, to raise the standard of 
that education by which they were to be 
prepared for the wise, and safe, and useful 
exercise of their privileges? He thought 
it would be no undesirable thing if the en- 
largement of the suffrage were made con- 
ditional on the attainment of a certain 
quantum of education, which might be 
raised as high as any one thought neces- 
sary for the purpose, and would still ope- 
rate with the best effect, would still be a 
stimulus acting with peculiar force and 
power upon the great body of the working 
population. The suffrage was an object of 
their ambition, their constant aspiration ; it 
was what they often endeavoured to obtain 
by unwise means; and, without doubt, the 
hope and prospect of gaining it would 
induce them to practise mental culture. 
This would be especially the case at that 
period of life in which our modern educa- 


tion entirely failed; he meant that import- 


ant period when the boy left school, and 
the young man was not able to avail him- 
self of the advantages of the institute. 
It was in that time that whatever had been 
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learnt was forgotten. They continually 
found those who had been two or three, or 
even four or five years at school, from 
whose minds every trace of what they had 
gained there was obliterated, worn out for 
want of exercise and intellectual operation. 
But let them have some such prospect as 
the franchise in view, and they would apply 
themselves to keep up their attainments ; 
the infallible result of application would be 
to extend their knowledge; and thus they 
would become better members of the in- 
stitute and of society, and better qualified 
for the exercise of the political franchise. In 
every point of view the good that would 
thus be realised for the country was of the 
most inestimable character ; and its exten- 
sion had a most urgent claim upon the 
consideration of Parliament. When they 
spoke of the present plan as a system, 
they gave it a name to which it was not 
entitled. They should not talk of its 
permanence; for it was a thing not of a 
nature to be permanent. We were in a 
transition state as to education, a state 
which limited its own duration by the very 
conditions of its existence. How had this 
great movement of popular education be- 
gun? With private benevolence; in the 
form of Sunday schools—first by that ex- 
cellent man, Raikes, of Gloucester. From 
the individual it extended to the religious 
body with which he was connected. That 
was the first step, the approach towards 
organisation; there was association, com- 
bination, union. From single or isolated 
congregations, or churches, it extended it- 
self to sects, and to those large associa- 
tions which had been from their promi- 
nence, taken to represent tbe education of 
this country. It was only another step in 
the same progress that was now sought to 
be made. The principle of organisation 
and combination which led to the action of 
the Church and of the association were still 
at work; and if progress was to exist at 
all in education, it would be found in that 
direction. These combinations must go on 
till it became strictly and properly a na- 
tional concern, and till, in the view of all 
ranks of society in all their grades, we 
had arrived at the conclusion that univer- 
sal education was a national institution. 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
never risen under feelings of deeper anxiety 
than he did on the present occasion, being 
aware, as he was, of the vast importance 
of the issue which had to be decided that 
night. He felt also that he was about 
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to address the House under a disadvantage 
to which he thought no member of that 
House ought ever to be exposed. He did 
not intend to impute any blame to the 
Government; on the contrary, he admitted 
he had received from them on this sub- 
ject every possible courtesy, fairness, and 
kindness. But he thought that there must 
be something wrong in their forms of pro- 
ceeding when it was possible in an Assem- 
bly like that to hang up the discussion 
of so vital a question as this for six weeks, 
and to adjourn for that period any reply 
which could be given to the arguments 
used in the first part of the discussion. 
It was under such a disadvantage that he 
proceeded to make some reply to the able 
and remarkable speech delivered by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) six weeks ago. He 
admitted that that speech was marked by 
great ability, and that it had deservedly 
created a very great impression both in 
that House and in the country. He would 
tell the House and his right hon. Friend 
frankly at the outset the substance of his 
reply. His right hon. Friend had spoken 
with a published copy in his hand of the 
speech which he (Sir J. Pakington) had 
delivered on introducing his Bill, and he 
avowed that he was replying to that 
speech. His answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was, that he had either omitted or 
had evaded all the strongest points on 
which he (Sir J. Pakington) had justified 
the introduction of his Bill. With the 
permission of the House he should supply 
the omission. His desire to do so was 
greatly increased by the line which the 
right hon. Gentleman had adopted, and 
which had also been followed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Colchester (Lord J. 
Manners). His right hon. Friend and 
the noble Lord had abstained from criti- 
cising his measure, or instituting a com- 
parison between his proposals and those of 
any other Bill, but they boldly and broadly 
asserted that no change was required ; 
that, as respected education, the country 
was doing well at present ; and the House 
was told to beware how they disturbed a 
system which had been productive of such 
beneficial results. They were told to-night, 
too, that that system had not failed, was 
not failing, and would not fail. Uudoubt- 
edly, if such observations were just, it 
would be a mere waste of time, both by 
himself and the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell) to ask the House to consider 
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the provisions of a Bill of this nature ; 
but he utterly denied the accuracy of such 
assertions, and if Parliament consented to 
leave the matter where it was, it would 
be abandoning one of the first duties of 
a Legislative Assembly. His right hon. 
Friend must not suppose that such a ques- 
tion as this could be decided against him 
on the paltry ground as to whether he 
had been correct or not in quoting from 
Mr. Kay’s book as to Austrian crime. 
The question must be decided by a con- 
sideration of the facts as they existed in 
this country, and by the truth. If it 
could be shown that he was wrong he 
would be thankful to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he could do so, for it was not 
without some reluctance that he had ar- 
rived at the conclusions to which he had 
come upon this subject. He had in his 
speech drawn a comparison between the 
state of crime in Austria and England, as 
compared with the population, and had 
stated that he gave it only for what it 
was worth. The right hon. Gentleman 
had applied his microscopic eye to the 
table, and had discovered that it should 
not include wnat were termed the summary 
convictions. He would admit he had 
fallen into an error upon that point, but 
the right hon. Gentleman had forgotten 
to mention another which told in favour 
of his (Sir J. Pakington’s) Bill. He stated 
on that occasion that the summary con- 
victions in England in the year to “whieh 
he referred were, leaving out the fractions, 
35,000; but, on further investigation of 
the Report of the Inspector of Prisons, 
he found that they were in realty 60,000; 
so that he had, in point of fact, under- 
stated his own case by nearly a third—the 
whole number of convictions in England 
in that year being nearly 90,000, instead 
of 60,000. He would not, however, dwell 
any further on this point; he attached 
no weight to it at the time, and had said 
that the statement was merely to be 
taken for what it was worth. Indeed, no 
comparison could be properly drawn, for he 
was sorry to say that the amount of un- 
detected crime in England was so serious 
that any calculations founded upon the 
number of convictions must prove falla- 
cious. He had, by the kindness of the 
Ministers of Denmark and Holland, two of 
the best educated countries in Europe, 
been enabled to refer to the statistics of 
crime in those kingdoms, as compared 
with the population, and he found that 
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the convictions in Denmark were much 

less in number that in England; and 

those in Holland also less, though in a 

smaller degree. But the right hon. Gen- 

tleman also accused him of an error as to 
the proportion of the population of Austria 
that were educated. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, quoting from an unofficial book 
in the library, said that the number of 
persons receiving education in Austria was 
below what it was in this country. Since 
then he had had access to official papers, 
and he found that in 1847 the proportion 
of educated persons was one in eight in 
the whole of the Austrian Empire, ex- 
cepting Hungary, Vienna, Lombardy, Italy, 
and the military frontier, but including 

Galicia, where the education was very low. 

The right hon. Gentleman had made the 

comparison in a most inaccurate manner, 

for he had taken the year 1846-7 for his 

Austrian statistics, and had compared it 

with those of England for 1851. If the 

right hon. Gentleman had taken 1847 for 
this country he would have found a much 
worse per centage than that of Austria. 

Take the following statement as indicating 

the condition of education in Austria :— 

In 1847, the population of the pro- 
vinces of Upper Austria, Lower 
Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, the 
Tyrol, Bohemia, and Silesia, was... 
The number of children, in the above 

provinces, between the ages of six 
and twelve years, was .. 

The number of children, in the above 
provinces, actually attending pri- 
mary schools, was , 

Therefore the number of children, 
in the above provinces, between 
the ages of six and twelve, not 
attending school, was 

In 1847, in the whole of the Austrian 
Empire, excepting Hungary,Venice, 
Lombardy, Siebenburgen, and the 
military frontiers :—the —-* 
was ... » 18,043,241 
The number of young persons at- 

tending schools and colleges, was 

The total number of young and 
adult persons attending educa- 
tional institutions, was... 2,140,117 
or about one in eight of the population. 

In 1847, the population of the Austrian 
Empire, excepting Lombardy, Hun- 
gary, Venice, Siebenburgen, and the 
mnilitary frontiers, was... 

In 1847, the number of children in the 
above-mentioned part of the empire, 
between the ages of six and twelve, 
was ... 

In 1847, the number ‘of children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve, 
actually attending the primary 
schools in the above-mentioned part 
of the empire, was... 


12,435,731 


1,498,243 


1,332,367 


165,876 


2,130,853 


- 18,043,241 


2,118,334 


1,434,258 
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In 1847 therefore, the number of 
children between the ages of six and 
twelve, not attending school, out of 
a population of 18,043,241, was ... 684,076 


Whereas he showed that the number of 
children not attending schools in England 
was nearly 1,000,000, or about one third 
more than in Austria. The number in 
Lower Austria and in the Tyrol was one 
in six higher than in any part of England. 
He would remind the House of what it 
was he really said on this part of the 
subject. He had not drawn an elaborate 
parallel between Austria and England at 
all. What he said was that in this great 
matter of education, England was, with 
perhaps the exception of some small states, 
lagging behind the civilised world. He 
did not allude to Austria, in particular— 
he alluded to the large nations of Europe 
and America. He repeated the state- 
ment, that what he said then was correct. 
This statement was borne out by docu- 
ments. Why did not his right hon. 
Friend touch on those subjects. The right 
hon. Gentleman thought he had made an 
error with respect to Austria, and that 
was why his right hon. Friend had only 
referred to Austria. The fact was too 
humiliating for him not to wish that it 
was not true or could’ be corrected, but he 
feared it could not. But, after all, the 
great question was, not as to the state 
of education at home. He had been 
accused of exaggeration in his former 
statements. He did not acknowledge the 
justice of the charge. He knew his state- 
ments would be unsatisfactory to many, 
and he was careful, therefore, to make no 
statements except on the best official 
authority he could obtain. If there was 
any exaggeration, it was in the official 
statements. In the first statement he 
made, he had referred to the condition of 
eight metropolitan parishes, four situated 
on the north, and four on the south of 
the Thames. In four parishes there were 
110,449 children, of whom 35,306 were 
at some sort of school; he allowed and 
believed his allowance to be too large that 
27,611 were at private schools, and there 
then remained 47,532 who were not at 
school at all. To this statement his right 
hon. Friend never alluded, and he did 
right in so doing, for this was one of 
those statements which made it very diffi- 
cult to contend that they were going on 
well, or that they ought to rest contented 
with the present system. The next state- 
ment which he made had reference to five 
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counties in the West of England with 
which his right hon. Friend did attempt 
to deal, and said that he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) had, in support of his statement, un- 
fairly quoted Mr. Ruddock’s Report. His 
right hon. Friend, in his speech, had 
almost entirely limited himself to stating 
his own opinions, and did not attempt to 
support them by official authority, except 
in two instances, in which he referred to 
Mr. Ruddock and to Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth. It was unfortunate for his 
right hon. Friend that both those gentle- 
men had written to him (Sir J. Paking- 
ton), protesting against the construction 
put upon their opinions by his right hon. 
Friend. He would read Mr. Ruddock’s 
letter to him in reference to his right hon. 
Friend’s (Mr. Henley’s) remarks, which 
was to the effect that his (Mr. Ruddock’s) 
statement bad not been based on work- 
house experience of children, but on the 
experience of all children in the five coun- 
ties quoted. 


“ Education Department, Council Office, 
“ Downing Street, London, May 3, 1855. 

“Srr,—I have read in The Times of to-day, 
Mr. Henley’s reply to your speech on moving the 
second reading of the Education Bill introduced 
by yourself, Sir E. L. Bulwer, and Mr. Adderley. 

“I trust you will pardon me for troubling you 
with a few remarks on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, in so far as any statement of mine has 
been commented on—assuming the report of The 
Times to be correct. 

“T have not by me a copy of the report whence 
your quotation was taken, but I know that I ex- 
pressly limited my description of the ignorance of 
pauper children to such as had not been in the 
workhouse school before. My statement was, I 
believe, that nineteen out of twenty of the chil- 
dren admitted to the workhouse for the first time 
were totally and heathenishly ignorant. From 
this fact I drew the inference, that notwithstand- 
ing the zealous efforts of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and of the friends of voluntary edu-« 
cation, the grossest ignorance was still extant in 
a Christian country. 

“« Mr. Henley’s remark, that 6,000 children only 
were visited by me, is beside the purpose of his 
argument. The nature of my acquaintance with 
the educational dearth of this country is to be 
measured, not by the number of children con- 
tained in the workhouse of my district at one 
time, but by the area whence these children have 
been drawn, in constant succession, for a period 
of eight years. 

“The counties of which I have now had con- 
siderable experience are—Cornwall, Devon, So- 
merset, Wilts, Dorset, Hants, Berks, Oxford, and 
part of Bucks and Gloucester ; and I speak of all 
in the same terms as of the five quoted by you. 

«I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Josnua Ruppock, 
“* One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
“The Right Hon. Sir J. Pakington.” 
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He (Sir J. Pakington), in this letter, was 
shown not to have exaggerated, but to 
have understated, the facts with respect 
to the condition of education of children 
in those five counties. He would beg to 
remind the House of a most important 
consideration which was not sufficiently 
borne in mind by those who talked of the 
percentage of those who were at school, 
and that was the quality of the schools 
and of the education of this country. In 
proof of this he had quoted Mr. Horace 
Mann’s Report, in which it was stated that 
above 700 school-masters and mistresses 
could not sign their own names. His 
right hon. Friend had tried to dispose of 
this by saying it was not important, as 
these were masters and mistresses of in- 
fant schools; but he could not say what 
proof there was as to this, and though 
he (Sir J. Pakington) was ready to admit 
that a portion of them were so, still he 
asserted there was no proof as to the 
number of them who were so engaged. 
He maintained his opinion that no person 
in such a state of ignorance was fit to 
have the charge of children, and the fact 
itself was a proof of the unsatisfactory 
state of education in this country. His 
right hon, Friend went on to say that— 

“The only other evidence he had adduced with 
regard to the quality of the education afforded 
was a quotation from some work which mentioned 
the number of men in a militia regiment who were 
unable to write their names, and were obliged to 
make their marks.” 


Now, this short statement contained two 
decided mistakes. He had adduced other 
evidence, for he had referred to the im- 
portant tables in Mr. Horace Man’s Report 
upon the Census, which showed what pro- 
portion of children in each of our schools 
was taught certain specified branches of 
education, and he had contrasted with 
those tables the education required by law 
to be supplied to children in Prussia, 
Switzerland, and France. And, instead 
of referring to a ‘‘ militia regiment,’’ he 
had quoted from the Report of the Rev. 
Mr. Mitchell, one of Her Majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools, a statement respecting 
all the militia regiment of five counties 
in the East of England, from which it 
appeared that out of a total of nearly 
6,000 militiamen, almost two-thirds were 
unable to sign their own names. He 
adhered to his opinion that this fact was a 
proof of the unsatisfactory state of edu- 
cation in those counties. His right hon. 
Friend said that these militiamen were 
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twenty years of age, and the statement 
only showed, therefore, what was the state 
of education six or eight years ago. But 
he had procured a letter from Mr. Mitchell 
on the subject of the progress made in 
education during the last six or eight 
years. The following is the letter :— 


“ Education Department, Council Office, 
“ Downing Street, London, June 7, 1855. 

** Smr,—In reply to your communication of the 
5th, I have to state that a slight and very gradual 
progress seems to be making in the improvement 
of the schools for the working classes generally. 
In those in towns that are under inspection, great 
progress has been made, and I consider it will not 
be possible materially to add to the efficiency of 
many of them, considering all the circumstances 
attending them. 

“My colleague and myself have been able in 
the last year to inspect nearly all the schools (in 
our five counties) that are under Government 
inspection, and I lament to say that his opinion 
agrees with my own—that the instruction and 
education of the greater number of agricultural 
schools is such as to give us slight hope that the 
condition of that part of the population of the 
country will be much advanced in the next eight 
or ten years. In truth, the support of these 
schools is mostly thrown upon the clergy, and the 
incomes of many of these is little more than ade- 
quate to their own needs. The consequence is, 
that the buildings are unwholesome, the appa- 
ratus and books deficient, and the teacher illite- 
rate and of uncouth manners, and too frequently 
with little moral tone, 

“In Essex, lately, I have had instances of 
schools given up for want of funds, and many 
clergymen have written to state their schools 
were in such a condition they thought it would 
be only waste of time to inspect them. 

“‘T have made some calculations from the cen- 
sus return of 1851, of which the following is the 
result. The number of parishes and hamlets in 
the five counties is 2,068. 





“ Those with a population under 450 1,146 
“* With a population of ove 450 591 
m “ 1,000 306 

se a 5,000 =. 20 

> = 10,000 4 

* - above 10,000 1 

2,068 


“The number of places with schools under Go- 
vernment Church inspection is 424, 





“Tn places with a population under 450 94 
«In places with a population of 450 153 
3 Pe 1,000 152 

” ” 5,000 20 

- ‘ 10,000 4 

” ” above 10,000 1 

424 


“ But though some parishes with a population 
less than 450 may possess schools that would re- 
quire inspection, it seems to me that the mass of 
these could conveniently be united to other neigh- 
bouring parishes, and thus the number of parishes 
that would require schools in the whole of the five 
counties would be only 922, and of these by far 
the greater part are already supplied either from 
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endowment, or from voluntary agency, which does 
not require Government help, 

** You will observe that nearly one-half of the 
schools that (supposing my calculations exact) 
would be required for the population, are already 
under inspection by Church inspectors, for my 
calculations only include those inspected by my- 
self and assistant colleague, and that, therefore, 
it may be safely concluded that people’s minds 
should now be directed to improving the effi- 
ciency, rather than increasing the number of 
schools. 

‘‘Pray excuse a hurried statement, as I am 
aware you — an early reply. I am also very 
much fatigued. 

“ Will you allow me to correct a misapprehen- 
sion of my meaning, when you did me the honour 
of referring to my Report. You stated that I 
thought the training schools educated the stu- 
dents too highly. It was not my intention to 
convey such an impression. I do not think a 
schoolmaster can be trained too highly; but I 
think his training should be directed entirely to 
fit him to be a schoolmaster of a national school, 
and that some of the subjects of instruction in 
some training schools might have been better 
exchanged for more practical instruction in the 
best methods of conveying instruction, and in 
school-keeping. I meant that their studies were 
not sufficiently professional, ¢.¢., directed to edu- 
cation, or scholastic. 

‘*If there should be any other information I 
could give you, I should have the greatest plea- 
sure. 

“It seems to me that if the funds (derived 
from endowment, charities, voluntary contribu- 
tions, and the Government) were al! to be sys- 
tematically employed in the best and most sys- 
tematic manner, that very little additional income 
would be required. I fear much, at present, it 
will be hopeless to expect any such arrangement. 

“T have the honour to be, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“M. Mitcnexn. 
“The Right Hon, Sir John Pakington.” 


That was the answer, and he thought his 
right hon. Friend would allow it met his 
reply to the argument he had endeavoured 
to found on the state of education among 
the militiamen. His right hon. Friend, in 
reference to his quotation of a statement 
of the Rey. Mr. Clay, the chaplain of the 
Preston House of Correction, said— 


“The only other evidence adduced to show the 
bad results of our present system, was some well- 
known extracts, almost stereotyped, from the 
Report of the Preston House of Correction and 
the gaol of the county of Worcester.” 


What did his right hon. Friend mean by 
‘* stereotyped ?’’ Did he mean a sneer at 
Mr. Clay? [Mr. Hentey: No, no.] He 
was glad to hear it. For the last twenty 
or thirty years Mr. Clay had been annually 
making reports as to the state of the in- 
mates of the gaol, holding out warnings as 
to the condition of the population in and 
near the town. Mr. Clay stated that, in 
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1849, nearly 2,000 prisoners were com- 
mitted to the gaol, of whom forty-eight 
per cent. were unable to read, forty-one 
per cent. did not know the name of the 
Saviour, sixty-seven per cent. did not 
know the month of the year, sixty-one per 
cent. were ignorant of the name of the 
Queen, and sixty-two per cent. were ig- 
norant of the meaning of the words ‘“ vir- 
tue’’ and *‘vice.”” If this were the case 
with regard to Preston, did the same state 
of things exist in any other part of the 
country? He thought it would be found 
to exist in a very considerable portion of 
the kingdom. Mr. Clay had lately sent 
him an extract from his Report for 1854, 
which presented the same general results. 
He had received statements to a similar 
effect from Liverpool, Manchester, Durham, 
and from a different district altogether— 
Sussex. What was the statement from 
Sussex ?— 

“The chaplain of the Sussex county prison at 
Lewes, whom I ‘have had the happiness of know- 
ing for seventeen years as a most careful, able, 
and conscientious clergyman, writes in his last 
report (1854)— ‘Gross ignorance still charac- 
terises the great body of our prisoners, and how 
much more has still to be done for the education 
of the poor may be judged from the single fact 
that out of 177 lads brought before me during the 
year not less than eighty were quite unable to 
read, and a great many more were nearly as 
unable to understand any useful book that might 
be lent them.’ In his table, Mr. Burnets shows 
that of 699 prisoners, 267 could neither read nor 
write (38 per cent.), 304 could do so imperfectly 
(43 per cent.) Of 568 prisoners, ‘examined more 
particularly,’ seventy-nine were ignorant of the 
Saviour’s name, and 320 were noted as ‘ scarcely 
knowing more.’ ” 


It was frequently said that the condition 
of what might be cailed the gaol class 
could form no guide for judging of the 
general state of the people of this country. 
But he could not admit the force of that 
argument, He believed that the very fact 
of the existence of a gaol class afforded a 
proof of the unsatisfactory mode in which 
our poorer classes were educated; and he 
would further observe that that class of 
offenders, whose cases were disposed of by 
summary conviction, were drawn from the 
working classes generally of the surround- 
ing districts, and furnished, on the whole, 
a fair sample of the state of the popular 
education in those districts. He could not 
agree with his right hon. Friend, that Par- 
liament ought not to disturb a system which 
produced such results, for, in his opinion, 
these results went far to prove that Parlia- 
ment must, and ought to interfere with 
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the system now existing. His right hon. 
Friend had strongly objected to the pro- 
posal made by him (Sir J. Pakington), that 
the money required for educational pur- 
poses should be raised by means of a rate. 
His right hon. Friend had complained upon 
that head of the injustice of levying any 
rate upon real property exclusively. But 
he (Sir J. Pakington) did not mean to 
impose that burden on real property only. 
His proposal was, that a local rate should 
be levied not exceeding in any case 6d. in 
the pound, and that for every 6d. so raised 
there should be a contribution of the same 
amount voted by Parliament for the pro- 
motion of education. His right hon. Friend 
surely could not call that a tax upon real 
property exclusively. When he recollected 
how that House had voted millions for 
carrying on that unhappy war in which 
we were at present engaged, he could not 
believe that it would object to any fair and 
necessary burden for meeting the charge 
of educating the people. Any man who 
should oppose the imposition of a tax for 
such a purpose would, in his opinion, re- 
semble a landowner who should object to 
the outlay of a sum of money for the 
drainage of his property. He could not 
help thinking that it would be better to 
spend money in educating the people, than 
to spend it in gaols and workhouses, and 
punishing the crimes produced by igno- 
rance. It certainly appeared to him that 
his right hon. Friend formed a most ex- 
aggerated estimate of the amount of money 
that would be required to carry out that 
proposal. But he would pass on to the 
important question, whether rates should 
be levied for the support of education in 
this country, or whether the House of 
Commons should trust to the voluntary 
system as at present in force. He found that 
his right hon. Friend had drawn a very 
erroneous inference upon the point from 
a passage in a letter of Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, and he (Sir J. Pakington) 
had received a letter from that gentleman, 
in which he corrected the statement of his 
right hon. Friend, and expressed’ himself 
decidedly in favour of an educational sys- 
tem supported by public rates, and ad- 
ministered by local authorities. The letter 
was as follows— 


Education 


“« Mr. Henley, in his speech on the second read- 
ing of your Education Bill, quoted the following 
sage from my volume on ‘ Public Education :’ 
—‘ It would be difficult to conceive that any man 
of Parliamentary experience could gravely pro- 
pose that local municipal boards should be in- 
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vested with power to establish rate-supported 
schools in every parish, with whatever constitu- 
tion, to the inevitable destruction of the schools 
of the religious communions.’ The passage thus 
quoted, without the context, leaves the impres- 
sion that I am of opinion that a school-rate must 
destroy the schools of the religious communions ; 
whereas the main object of the volume on ‘ Public 
Education’ is to prove that the schools of the 
religious communions cannot be generally raised 
to the state of efficiency already attained by those 
schools which have pupil teachers without the aid 
of a school-rate; and to describe the mode in 
which such aid from a school-rate can be intro- 
duced, so as to avoid all disturbance of the exist- 
ing system of public education, as created by the 
religious communions. I hope that the discus- 
sions on the Education Bills now before Parlia- 
ment, will establish the expediency of raising the 
schools of the religious communions to a state of 
complete efficiency by the aid of a public rate, 
applied by local authority, not only so as to in- 
terpose no obstacle to religious charity, but rather 
to stimulate it to greater activity, by giving it a 
surer prospect of permanent success.” 


It appeared from the lately published vo- 
lume of the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, that Mr. Kennedy, 
one of the inspectors of schools, was of the 
same opinion; that he believed the con- 
dition of many of our national schools was 
at present absolutely discreditable. Mr. 
Kennedy said— 


‘I venture to think, however, that no plan will 
ever succeed in getting our schools duly and per- 
manently provided with sufficient incomes, save 
one involving some organic change, such as an 
educational rate. I fear that no mere develop- 
ment of the present system in any direction can 
ever meet the wants I refer to. But if want of 
adequate funds be a general characteristic, even 
of those schools which have been able to avail 
themselves of the minutes of Council and to ob- 
tain annual grants, what is the case of those 
schools which have not been able to avail them- 
selves of any of the annual grants, and which in 
the rural districts are still a majority of our 
schools for the poor? I see, officially, compara- 
tively few of such schools, but I receive nume- 
rous communications respecting them ; and they 
may be described in a word—simply as defective 
in every particular. While even the majority of 
our best schools are not institutions to be proud 
of, and such as would lead us to display them to 
foreigners as doing honour or credit to the coun- 
try, the schools I now refer to—namely, those 
which cannot avail themselves of the annual 
grants, are almost wholly ineffective and a posi- 
tive disgrace. And yet how painful it is to reflect 
that a majority of our national schools are ineffi- 
cient and discreditable, yet such I believe to be 
the simple unvarnished truth.” 


His right hon. Friend professed to speak 
upon that subject in the views of the 
Church of England; but a considerable 
number of the clergymen of the Church 
of England had stated their belief that it 
would be impossible to maintain the schools 
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in an efficient condition unless some fund 
were set apart for the purpose. That was 
the opinion expressed by Archdeacon Or- 
merod, of Suffolk; Dr. Hook, of Leeds, 
another distinguished Church authority, 
said— 


“To dwell on the difficulties of maintaining 
a school would be mere waste of time; here it 
would be doubly so, the auditory being mainly 
composed of the witnesses to the fact. But long 
and careful consideration of the case would seem 
to lead to the conclusion that the urgent necessity 
of making such provision can only be met by rate 
or assessment. From solitary efforts no great 
additional resources can be expected. So far as 
the clerical support of parochial schools is con- 
cerned, in the great majority of cases the means 
of particular pastors may be considered as perma- 
nently taxed to the utmost by conscientious and 
benevolent obligations in support of particular 
schools, May all good results attend on what 
has been already done ; their promoters desire no 
better reward. But it can hardly be expected 
that in so vital a question as is that of education, 
the welfare of so many should be left in depend- 
ence on the means, inclination, or ability of indi- 
viduals or localities. The most effective, perhaps 
the only, means for meeting the difficulty would 
appear to be in a rate or assessment.” 


In consequence of the speech of his right 
hon. Friend he had lately received a letter 
from Mr. Ellis, a clergyman residing in 
the extensive parish of Burslem on the 
borders of the county of Stafford, stating 
that the population of that parish exceeded 
7000 souls, and that it contained three 
good school-rooms, but that these school- 
rooms had been closed during the last five 
years from a want of the funds necessary 
to keep them up. Mr. Ellis said— 


“ Will you permit me, as a clergyman in charge 
of a large, populous, and poor district, to address 
to you a few words on the subject of your Educa- 
tion Bill? The population of my district exceeds 
7,000, being about two-thirds of the parish. I 
have three good schoolrooms (i,¢., two houses), 
and for the last five years they have been all 
closed for want of funds, after every possible 
effort had been made to keep them open, and 
heavy responsibilities incurred by myself, which 
I found extreme difficulty in discharging. There 
are at this moment in the parish but three schools 
worth noticing—namely, the parish church na- 
tional school, the Wesleyan, and one recently 
established by Lord Granville for his workmen, 
on the Irish National Board system, or something 
like it; whilst there are thousands of children 
growing up in total neglect of education. This 
case, I think, illustrates the inefficiency of volun- 
tary efforts, and the absolute necessity of some 
such measure as you propose. I am very anxious 
to have schools for my people, and would grudge 
no trouble to make them efficient ; but with nine 
children, and about 150/. of annual income, I dare 
not incur any pecuniary risk or obligation for 
them. Two things are requisite to secure the 
general education of such a locality. —1. Funds 
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for the payment of teachers and expenses. 2. A 
prohibition of the employment of children until 
they have learned to read and write. The latter, 
if duly enforced, would provide the former; for 
there would be so many children to be educated 
that they would fill all our schools, and require 
more, and their payments at a fair and moderate 
charge would supply ample funds; but there 
would still be a large number whose parents, 
being poor or vicious, would be either unable or 
unwilling to pay for them. If the poor law 
guardians had the power of providing for such 
extreme cases, our whole requirement would be 
met, and the difficulty and evil of a special rate 
(voluntary) would be avoided, and there might 
be no interference with the constitution or prin- 
ciple or management of any school. The certifi- 
cates of masters, approved by the Privy Council, 
or of inspectors, either paid or unpaid, would be 
a sufficient guarantee of the child’s fitness for 
employment. If some such measure as this was 
proposed, I do believe that it would meet with 
the approval of all parties, except the depraved 
and unfeeling parents (of whom there are too 
many) who sacrifice their children for the sake 
of the wages, however small, they can earn for 
them. May I submit the ideas here expressed to 
your consideration. As respects your own mea- 
sure, I most heartily welcome it as a great im- 
provement on our present position ; but I confess 
I apprehend difficulties which I greatly fear would 
be found insuperable.—1. Such localities as this 
are already overburdened with rates, especially 
where there are boards of health, and a new rate 
for any object will meet with formidable opposi- 
tion, especially if it is to be paid by unions in- 
stead of parishes—the rural parts of such unions 
being sure to oppose what principally benefits the 
towns.—2, The distribution of such rates would 
probably cause a great deal of contention and ill- 
will, and the Dissenters would make most un- 
scrupulous efforts to drive our children to their 
schools, and make equally unscrupulous com- 
plaints against our teaching—3. The religious 
instruction might become very meagre, and per- 
haps be more than omitted, from a desire to 
please all parties, for the sake of getting a greater 
number of pupils, and therefore a greater share 
of the rates, The exclusion of catechisms and 
such like I do not object to, but rather desire ; 
but I fear for the teaching of the Word of God 
being neglected, as in the case in the Irish na- 
tional schools. I have apprehensions I cannot 
put out of my mind, but still any measure pro- 
viding funds is a great desideratum; and any 
Act having such an effect, however otherwise 
objectionable, must be accepted and adopted by 
the clergy who are situated similarly to myself. 
I beg to apologise for trespassing upon you with 
these observations, but I have long and earnestly 
studied this subject; and having read Mr. Hen- 
ley’s speech, which greatly surprised me, I wished 
to show you the practical inefficiency of voluntary 
efforts as illustrated in my own case; whilst I 
also see the difficulties of carrying out any mea- 
sure involving a rate dependent on the will of a 
union, or parish, or borough, and to be distributed 
by a mixed and naturally discordant local body.” . 


By the courtesy of Lord Granville, the 
President of the Council, he had received 
a return of the Committee of Privy Council 
as to the nature of the applications from 
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the clergy. He found that during the last 
few months of last year 135 applications 
had been received by the Committee of 
Council from clergymen, and that in thirty- 
two out of those 135 cases the incumbents 
had been obliged to pay sums varying 
from 41. to 741. a year, or an average of 
261. a year, for the purposes of keeping 
their schools open ; while in the first few 
months of the present year, there had 
been i118 of those applications, and in 
thirty-four out of those 118 cases the de- 
ficiencies of the school incomes had to be 
made up by the clergyman in addition to 
his own pecuniary subscription. He need 
not point out that the clergy could not 
bear this strain upon them. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) said they 
might as well go on as they were, but 
if patrons failed and clergymen were un- 
able to bear the expenses, how could the 
schools be supported? A great number 
of letters had been sent to the Church 
of. England Society, a new society for 
education, urging the inability of the clergy 
to support the schools. In some cases 
they said they had incurred liabilities on 
account of the schools which they were 
unable to discharge, and in some that, 
unless aid were given, the schools must 
be abandoned. No one who was made 
acquainted with these applications could 
escape the conviction that some extraneous 
assistance was necessary; and, if so, how 
could it be obtained except by a rate such 
as this measure contemplated? The right 
hon. Gentleman said this plan, by making 
the schools free, would pauperise the 
country. He did not understand how that 
effect could be produced. During the last 
few weeks they had had two distinguished 
citizens of the United States who had 
filled the office of President listening to 
their debates, and he imagined they would 
be surprised to be told that the system of 
free schools in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Massachusetts had pauperised those 
States. Holland had free schools, but 
was not pauperised; and, to come nearer 
home, he would ask the Members for Scot- 
land if that country had been pauperised 
because there existed there a system under 
which schools were supported by sums 
taken from the heritors very much in tlie 
shape of rates? It was not a little re- 
markable that he was contending at that 
moment for the adoption in England of 
a system similar to that which had pre- 
vailed in Scotland for a period of 200 
years. But it was urged against his Bill 
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that it did not contain any provision for 
obviating the great deficiency of the pre- 
sent system—the want of a better attend- 
ance at the schools. Since the measure 
had been introduced, he had received in- 
numerable letters, in most of which he 
had been recommended to enforce the at- 
tendance of children; and it had been 
further stated that the operation of the 
Bill itself ought to be compulsory and not 
permissive. Now, he would not attempt to 
decide what a Government ought to attempt 
to do upon the latter point; but he con- 
sidered that an independent Member, sitting 
on the opposite side of the House, would, 
for the present at all events, undertake too 
much if he were to introduce a measure 
of a compulsory character upon that sub- 
ject. With regard, on the other hand, to 
the introduction of an enactment which 
would make the attendance’ of children 
at schools compulsory, he should say that 
it would be manifestly premature to at- 
tempt anything of the sort until there 
were more schools to go to, and until the 
schools were better worth attending. He 
believed it would be impossible for the 
present to pass any measure for a com- 
pulsory attendance of children; but he 
denied that his Bill contained no provision 
calculated to insure a better attendance at 
the schools, because it would contribute 
to improve their character; and whenever 
that improvement took place, they had 
every reason to hope that greater numbers 
would seek in them the advantages of 
education. He could state a few remark- 
able cases to justify that expectation. A 
gentleman had established at Fochabars, 
in Scotland, a free school, open to children 
of every religious denomination, and it was 
found that in the winter season one-fourth 
of the whole population of the district 
attended that school; and that in the sum- 
mer season it was attended by one-fifth of 
the whole population of the district. In 
the Minutes of Council of Education there 
was a statement made by Mr. Kennedy, 
with respect to the Church school at Roch- 
dale, which would further establish the 
position for which he was contending. 
That statement was as follows— 


“This school is certainly a remarkable and 
interesting instance of the way in which a po- 
pulation learns to appreciate a good school. So 
great was the eagerness among the Rochdale 
people to get admittance into this school for 
their children, that during the past year the 
managers found it expedient to double the size 
of the room, so as to enable it to hold, with 
tolerable convenience, more than 500 children at 
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once, and that number is, I believe, now in at- 
tendance. This is interesting, because it shows 
that, to a very great extent at least, parents do 
appreciate a good school; and we may fairly 
inter that if all schools were raised to the level 
of the Rochdale parish school, our schools would 
be very much better attended. I admit that 
there will always be many parents who, under 
the present optional system, from indifference or 
poverty, will not send their children to a school 
however good. But still we have here great 
encouragement to improve our schools, with a 
view to larger attendance.” 


That was his (Sir J. Pakington’s) belief. 
He believed that the prevalent indifference 
on the part of the peasantry to send their 
children to school arose from the general 
badness of the schools rather than from 
any other motive. It would be unjust to 
them indeed to suppose that in this respect 
they were not actuated by the same senti- 
ments as other classes of the community ; 
and he believed that the existing indif- 
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“ Mr. Dawes conceived the idea of working out 
within the walls of his school a moral reformation 
in his parish. He found it thoroughly demoral- 
ised by the operation of the old poor law. . . 
The average annual amount of rates for seven 
years, ending 1835, was 1,600/.; population, 
1,025. Rates are now 1,000/.; population, 1,125, 
From a state which gave it unenviable notoriety 
as the opprobrium of the country round, it has 
| emerged into a village remarkable for the orderly 
deportment of the inhabitants, regular attendance 
at church, neatness of their abodes, the cleanli- 
ness of their children, the punctuality with which 
they send them to school, and the sacrifices they 
make that they may do so.” 


He (Sir J. Pakington) admitted, however, 
| that part of this reduction might be attri- 
_butable to the operation of the new poor 
| jaw, but he believed also that Mr. Moseley 
| was right in the main, and that so large a 
‘reduction was not from that cause alone, 
/and that a great amount of it arose from 


,the operations of the schools. There 





ference on the point among them arose, as | was another fact also which he (Sir J. 
he said, from the badness of the schools. | Pakinton) considered of great importance, 
Of this he had ‘a striking proof in the | and which was illustrated in this school— 
case of King’s Somborne school. King’s | namely, the mixing of the children of the 
Somborne was an entirely agricultural | farmers and of the labourers for the pur- 
parish, consisting of 1000 people. This | pose of receiving an elementary education. 
was the account given of it :— | There were at this school 152 children of 


« No “equine, or any ene shove = femen, exeegs | labourers and seventy children of farmers 
This was a subject on 


rector; not upon any high road, or near any | and tradesmen. 
great town. Of children in national school, fifty- | which he felt deeply, and which he thought 
three belong to other parishes, leaving 215 of the the House ought not to lose sight of in 
parish, or more than one-sixth of the population, | dealing with the subject. One of the 


under education. It appears that there are 152 | f tl in hi 
children of labourers, and seventy of farmers and | greatest wants of the country, @ Bk 


tradesmen. I am unable to distinguish in the | opinion, was the want of instruction of 
school between the children of these classes. | the middle classes. The efforts of Parlia- 
The ge Mad = —— Pang aed un- | ment were altogether directed to the edu- 
recedented. Vv w Ss s . ° 
told of the indifference of the gue thle alate | cation of the children of the poor, but 
tion of their children. Here he finds them mani- , nevertheless no class stood more in need 
festing an earnest desire to obtain for them the | of education than the children of farmers 
benefits of it. Agricultural labourers send their | and tradesmen. They had to pay a high 
rca boss other parishes from three to four | price for an inferior education, and when 
— | free schools were established on the rates, 
He had reason to hope, therefore, that | when there would be no sense of receiving 
if the schools of the country at large could | charity, he was quite sure that tradesmen 
be improved in the same degree as this) and farmers would avail themselves of 
school, that no unwillingness, but the con-/them. He saw no reason why the chil- 
trary, would be exhibited on the part of | dren of farmers and tradesmen, and those 
the labouring population to send their chil- | of labourers, should not be educated to- 
dren to them. At the same time he did| gether, for elementary education. After 
not deny that hereafter it might be neces-| that it would be the affair of the farmer 








sary to pass an Act somewhat like the 
Factory Act, to the effect that no child 
should be allowed to get employment with- 
out a certificate of a certain amount of 
education having been received. There 
was another statement also respecting the 
King’s Somborne School, which bore upon 
the question of rating, and the objections 
raised to it by his right hon, Friend :— 


and the tradesman to give their children 
what education they might see fit. An 
hon. Friend of his on the other side of the 
House had informed him that he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a school in his own 
neighbourhood on that basis ; and it was 
in itself a subject which should not be lost 
sight of, as it was eminently calculated to 
be a benefit to both parties. Such schools, 
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however, could not be established generally, | regard, however, to the criticisms of his 
except by a rate, which would efface the | right hon. Friend upon the arrangements 
idea of charity. His (Sir J. Pakington’s) | proposed in the Bill in respect to parishes, 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Henley) had done ; he (Sir J. Pakington) was bound to say 
him great injustice —unintentionally he was | that his right hon. Friend seemed to him 


satisfied—when he said the effect of the 
Bill would be to exclude altogether the 
clergy from interference in their schools ; 
that its provisions wholly negatived, en- 
tirely ignored, the existence of the clergy 
and their action upon the education of the 
children. 


to have been more anxious to criticise the 
measure than to make himself master of 


| all the particulars of these arrangements, 


He (Sir J. Pakington) believed that any 


|attempt to carry out a system of schools 
| by means of parishes would be perfectly 


He (Sir J. Pakington) denied | impracticable; and that in any measure 


that statement. The right hon. Gentleman | whatever a system would have to be re- 
objected to the arrangements that existed sorted to analogous to the provisions of 


in the Bill as regarded parishes, and said 
that as the Bill ignored parochial boun- 
daries the ministers of religion would not 
know where to attend. He said, ‘ By 
taking a distriet they sever the connec- 
tion of the child with the minister of the 
parish ; and no one particular minister of 
religion would have a superintendence or 
control in respect of the schools.” 
(Sir J. Pakinton) denied the justice of this 
statement. When he first brought in the 
Bill he was told that he had ignored the 
Holy Scriptures in the schools ; that as he 
had made no provision for their being read, 
he had excluded them. When, however, 
the Bill arrived at a second reading, he 
gave an explanation which, he believed, 
was satisfactory to the House; and he 
thought he could now show that the allega- 
tion of excluding the clergy was equally 
unfounded as that statement. _ He had, in 
fact, no such intention. He would be, 
indeed, the last man in that House who 
would exclude the clergy from their right- 
ful influence over youthful education, still 
less ignore the Scriptures. But, on the 
other hand, the clergy of the Established 
Church should not, in his opinion, assume 
the right to teach their religious doctrines 
to the children of Dissenters. Their ac- 
tion on the children of their own Church, 
he admitted, was indisputable; but he 
could not admit the same proposition as 
regarded other children. His right hon. 
Friend, therefore, had been led away by 
the same argument in this instance which 
had been urged against the Bill, on the 
wrongful ground that it excluded the Holy 
Scriptures. He (Sir J. Pakington) did not 

ropose to deal with the existing schools 
in connection with the Church, unless they 
came in and claimed to take the benefit of 
the rate ; nor did he propose to interfere 
in any sense with the just and legitimate 
influence which the clergy exercised over 
the Church schools of the country. With 


Sir J. Pakington 


He | 





: his Bill. Archdeacon Williams, of Llan- 


daff, pointed out, in his visitation charge, 
delivered in May last, how the parochial 
system would act in Wales. He said :— 

** Our Church schools are generally of a paro- 
chial character, and they are a part of our paro- 
chial economy. But in very many of our smaller 
parishes there are really no elements out of which 
to form an efficient school—no adequate array of 
children to furnish either employment or remune- 
ration for a well-trained teacher: and thus it is 
that, in a record of parishes without a school, the 
list is swelled with the names of those which, like 
Lanmihangel, or Eglwys Brewis, have but thirty- 
seven or seventeen inhabitants in the whole, and 
which can never therefore, either require or sup- 
port separate schools for themselves. In cases 
like these, combinations, such as already in many 
instances exist, are all that can be looked for, and 
are certainly the provision at which we ought to 
aim.” 


His hon. Friend opposite, who took a great 
interest in the matter, had told him (Sir 
J. Pakington) that he had been obliged on 
his own estate, where the parishes were 
small, to put five parishes together for one 
school; and in his {Sir J. Pakington’s) 
own county there were similar cases. In 
fact, in some parishes there would not be 
children enough to occupy a school, and it 
would require six or seven parishes to fill 
one; while, as the House had seen, at 
Burslem and other populous places, six 
schools were required for one parish. Con- 
sequently the parish plan would not be 
practicable. It was, however, not intended 
to interfere with voluntary schools. He 
believed, therefore, that he had answered 
his right hon. Friend’s objections on that 
point. His right hon. Friend had said that 
the plan would tend to the secularisation 
of religion—* that if it were adopted there 
would be great risk of its slipping down 
into a purely secular system.”’ Now, he 
denied the justice of that opinion. Upon 
what authority, however, did his right hon. 
Friend found it? By a reference to the 
United States of America. That he (Sir 
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J. Pakington thought was not altogether | they liked or it not, be driven to adopt the 
fair. Any one who heard the argument of | secular system. He had been asked how 
his right hon. Friend would suppose this | they were to teach religion to the children 
plan to be the same as that pursued in the! of Roman Catholics and Jews in these 
United States, whereas, on the contrary, | schools? His answer was, that where the 
it was the very opposite. In the United | parents objected to the religious teaching 
States system there was no distinctive ' of their children in the schools the parents 
teaching of religion, for there was no { would become responsible. His plan was 
teaching of religion at all; while in his | founded upon the principle recognising the 
(Sir J. Pakington’s) school-system there | paramount right of the parent to teach re- 
would be distinctive teaching in every |ligion to his child; and where the parent 
school. He was afraid there was too much | evinced sufficient anxiety on that subject 
ground for the statement of his right hon. | as to make objections to his child being 
Friend as regarded America, that religious | taught the religion of the Church of Eng- 
teaching and religious duty were neglected | land, he considered that that would in 
in that system to a dangerous extent ; but itself be a sufficient guarantee on the part 
in his (Sir J. Pakington’s) system every | of the parent that the child would receive 
school was required to have a distinct reli- | religious teaching according to his own 
gious character, though no child should be | principles. It had been asked, why inter- 
forced to learn any particular religious | fere with the present state of things? The 
doctrine against the will of its parents. | children of Dissenters at present attended 
The parallel with the American system, | the schools. He would, on this point, refer 
therefore, was not applicable. That was|to a pamphlet which had been recently 
the only instance adduced by his right! published by the Dean of Salisbury. He 
hon. Friend on that point; but he (Sir J. | stated a remarkable fact founded on the 
Pakington) could meet that with several report of the inspector of schools in Wales. 
instances on the other side. He could} He stated that there were many Dissenters 
point to the Catholic and Protestant can-|in Wales, but that the church schools in- 
tons of Switzerland, where an analogous | sisted upon teaching the Church doctrine 
system existed; he could point also to| to the children who attended the schools. 
other foreign countries ; and, above all, he | The result was, the Dissenters would send 
could point to Scotland in proof of its effi-| their children to the schools and allow 
eacy. Would his right hon. Friend con- | them to learn the Church doctrine and the 
tend that the system of education pursued | Church catechism, but at the same time 
in Scotland led to secularisation, and that | they themselves taught their children not 
religious instruction was neglected in that) to believe those doctrines. He would ap- 
country? On the contrary, though he be- | peal to bis right hon. Friend whether that 
lieved there was no country in Europe; was so good and honest a course to 
more averse to Catholic doctrines than’ pursue as the one adopted by him. The 
Scotland, yet Roman Catholic children! system described by the Dean of Salis- 
were admitted to the schools, and no at-| bury reminded him of an expression of his 
tempt was made to instruct them in other | right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) who had 
doctrines. If no such danger as his right | once spoken of an ‘‘ organised hypocrisy.” 
hon. Friend apprehended had accrued in| Against that he warned the House, and 
Scotland, why should it accrue in England? | trusted they would not hold out encour- 
He (Sir J. Pakington) was fortified in his; agement to any such hypocrisy as that. 
opinion by the case of the Birmingham | On the other hand it was hard to oblige 
school—that noble institution—and by that | the poor to send their children to schools 
of the school at Wallingford. Therefore | where doctrines were taught which they 
it appeared to him that in this respect his disapproved, or else to leave them un- 
right hon. Friend had no ground whatever | educated. This was the cruel alternative 
for his alarm on the subject. The only | proposed by the opponents of the Bill. He 
real danger of secularisation likely to arise | thought that if the House would consent 
was that which the extreme views of the to adopt a liberal system, which had been 
Church of England on this subject might | adopted in Scotland and in many parts of 
induce. If an intermediate system should | England, and which, wherever it had been 
be rejected by the Church party the| adopted had proved advantageous, a prac- 
danger was that the public, who were| tical solution would be found of the diffi- 
sensible of the inefficient state of public | culty which had been proved to exist. 
education in this country would, whether | There was only one point remaining on 
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which he wished to touch, and that was 
the question of the appointment of local 
boards. To that part of the subject, he 
attached great importance, and he thought 
that having in every parish a respectable 
man to attend to the subject of education 
would tend to remove the indifference 
which at present existed among parents, 
and to secure a better attendance of chil- 
dren in the schools, If the House was 
going to establish an extended national 
system of education, and, consequently, to 
give rise to a large local expenditure, that 
expenditure could not be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged by a central body, and, therefore, 
it would be necessary to have local boards, 
and, in his opinion, the principle of local 
boards as laid down by his Bill was pre- 
ferable to that of vestries as laid down 
in the Bill of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell). He hoped, also, that the pre- 
sent constitution of the Committee of 
Council on Education would be changed, 
and that it would be converted into a recog- 
nised department of the State, represented 
in that House by a Minister who would 
be able to give authoritative answers to 
questions that might be put to him upon 
the subject of education. He was afraid 
that he had wearied the House by entering 
so much into detail, but he had found 
it necessary to do so in order to re- 
ply to the statement of his right hon. 
Friend ; but the practical question was, 
whether the state of ignorance which now 
existed was to be permitted to continue, 
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cessity of spreading education as widel 
as possible. He had brought forward this 
Bill in no spirit of rivalry towards the 
noble Lord the Member for London, who 
had added lustre to a noble name by his 
exertions in the cause, but he had brought 
it forward because he believed that the 
noble Lord had been deterred from bring- 
ing in a measure upon the subject, either 
by the difficulties attendant upon the ques- 
tion or by some other cause. So far from 
acting in rivalry towards the noble Lord, 
he would be most willing to act with 
him as a humble fellow-labourer, or with 
any man who was willing to make an 
effort to free Christian England from the 
curse of a debasing ignorance. Let the Bill 
go to a Committee and be fairly considered; 
mindful of the words of the Scripture 
lesson for that very day, ‘‘ A wise ruler 
will instruct his people.’’ 

Mr. EWART moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he would 
move that the debate be adjourned till 
Monday next. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should move 
as an Amendment that the debate be ad- 
journed for four weeks. He thought 
that it was hopeless to expect the Bill 
to pass that Session, and to debate it 
| was useless. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘To leave out 
'the words ‘ Monday next,’ and _ insert 
|the words ‘this day month,’”’ instead 
| thereof. 











and he implored the House not to be led} Mr.MILNER GIBSON said, he thought 
away by the arguments of his right hon. | that a month’s adjournment was too long, 
Friend or of those persons who entertained | and as the Limited Liabilities Bill was 
extreme views upon the subject of reli-|to come on upon Monday, he would pro- 
gious instruction in these schools, or of| pose Friday week, instead of that day 
those who thought that, because in the | week, 

immediate neighbourhood in which they| Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he 
lived the present system worked well, such | thought Monday next more convenient. 
was the case in all other parts of the|It was of great importance to determine 
country. The question was one which/!on the principle of the Bills. 

involved not mere considerations of a! Mr. HENLEY said, that his right hon. 
social or religious character, but it involved | Friend (Sir J. Pakington) had accused him 
a great political question, for, at a time | of making use of figures which he was not 
when it was to be expected that at no! authorised to make use of, but he could 
distant period there would be an extension | inform the House that he had used those 
of the franchise, it was of the utmost figures on the authority of a book to which 
importance to fit those persons who would | his right hon. Friend himself had referred 
be called on to exercise the suffrage to | in the course of the debate. 

perform the duties they would be called Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Monday 
upon to discharge. There was nothing| next’ stand part of the Question,’’ put, 
more dangerous than democratic institu-| and agreed to, 

tions among an ignorant people, and the| Main Question put, and agreed to. 
United States had, from the establishment} Debate further adjourned till Monday 
of their independence, recognised the ne- | next. 


Sir J. Pakington 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. DISRAELI said, he would suggest 


that it would be convenient to the House 


‘if some understanding were come to with 


respect to the mode in which the public 
business was to be carried on. On every 
day during that week there were to be 
morning sittings, but the arrangement had 
not been made in a formal manner. He 
begged hon. Gentlemen would consider 
what would be the consequences of having 
morning sittings every day. He felt he 
would not be able to bear a morning and 
evening sitting every day, and no one, he 
thought, could bear the consequences of 
an arrangement of that kind. Last year 
it was a later period before they had re- 
course to morning sittings to enable them 
to carry on their business, and they only 
took place on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
But on every day during this week im- 
portant business was fixed for morning 
sittings, while business of equal interest 
would occupy their attention in the even- 
ings. On the next day the Metropolitan 
Improvement Bill would be taken, and 
in the evening there would be a Motion 
brought forward with respect to Decimal 
Coinage. The Capitular Estates Bill was 
fixed for a morning sitting on Thursday, 
and in the evening there would be a dis- 
cussion on the colonial measure of the 
noble Lord. On Friday there would be 
also a morning sitting for the discussion of 
the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, and in 
the evening there would be the adjourned 
debate on the Testamentary Jurisdiction 
Bill. He thought that, as a general rule, 
the rule of last Session should not be 
exceeded, and that the morning sittings 
should take place only on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
during the present week measures of great 
urgency had to be considered, but he 
thought that in future it would be better 
to adhere to the rule mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that Tuesdays and 
Thursdays should be fixed for morning 
sittings. Last year, and also in the pre- 
sent year, the House of Lords had adopted 
regulations with respect to the period be- 
yond which they would not consider Bills 
brought from the House of Commons, which 
made it important that the measures should 
be carried through the House of Commons 
so as to reach the House of Lords in due 
time. He was disposed to adhere to the 
rule that Tuesdays and Thursdays should 
alone be selected for morning sittings, un- 
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less later in the Session, it should appear 
necessary to have morning sittings more 
frequently. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he saw that the 
Episcopal and Capitular Estates Bill was 
fixed for Thursday morning. That was a 
most important measure, with respect to 
which it was absolutely necessary to learn 
what was the opinion of the Government, 
and as yet they had expressed no opinion 
whatever on the subject. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that they were 
approaching the time when, in accordance 
with the Standing Orders of the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons must dispose 
of the Bills which it was important to pass 
during the present Session. It was, there- 
fore, important that the House should come 
to some decision on the subject of the law 
of partnerships in the present year, not 
only on account of the magnitude of the 
subject itself, but because the practice of 
granting charters by the Board of Trade 
in suspension of the general law seemed to 
be universally condemned. Therefore, he 
hoped that an early day would be fixed for 
the consideration of the Bill relating to 
that subject. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he was afraid that on the days when morn- 
ing sittings were appointed hon. Members 
would reserve themselves for the business 
of the evening, and not attend to that 
which came on during the morning. In- 
stead of fixing the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill for Friday morning, he hoped that he 
would fix it for some time when the Eng- 
lish Members would have an opportunity of 
hearing the discussion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, Friday 
had been fixed as convenient for those in- 
terested in the Bill. If it was not so, some 
other arrangement would be made. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he must protest 
against the Scotch Education Bill being 
put down for a morning sitting, as he un- 
derstood was proposed. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that in fixing the 
second reading of the Limited Liability 
Bill for Friday, he must deny that there 
was any intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to withdraw the measure. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he wished to ob- 
serve that there were grave objections to 
taking the Scotch Education Bill at a 
morning sitting. He also hoped that the 
Irish Tenants’ Compensation Bill would 
not be brought forward at a morning sit- 
ting, and certainly not on Friday next. 
It appeared that there was to be a Com- 
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mittee of Supply on Friday and that Mr. WILSON said, it would be between 
8 a — for Aylesbury ge napetae and yr arte but that a only 
ayard) was to have an opportunity of | the measure of disadvantage which our 
bringing forward his Motion on that occa- |manufacturers laboured under as com- 
sion; but this was not consistent with a | pared with their competitors in France and 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- | other continental States. 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that Bill read 2°. 
other measures would be brought forward 
on Friday evening at a late hour. He ST. CROSS HOSPITAL. 
wished the House to have a clear under-| pr, MURROUGH said, he would now 
standing upon this point, and he thought | beg to move for the Returns respecting this 
~~ a ~ er Sasi gre z ee — | Establishment, of which he had given no- 
ember for Aylesbury brought forward | tice 
- . . é | tice. 
his Motion as a substantive Motion, and | Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
pas going pthpenrngerme a. he must oppose the granting of the Re- 
ISCOUNT MERSTON said, the| turns, No Commissioners had been ap- 
hon. Member for Aylesbury had stated that | pointed, and therefore no Report had been 
— a oo oy “aay me going “e ;made. The Attorney General had been 
pply, and it would be taken just as he | instructed to institute an inquiry, and such 
ome * He "Oe not se nag st, | inauity had been commenced. He believed 
~ . ao aii aa 1 te | that the hon. Member was acting as the 
not come on at a morning sitting, but 1t| agent of Mr. Holloway, whose object was 
= . pen oo —t 4 * go | to compel Lord Guilford to refund all the 
=n. V. said, he had come | moneys he had received as Master of St. 
over from Ireland at great inconvenience, | Cross Hospital. If he succeeded in that, 
but he now found that he could have spent | he would prove himself stronger than the 
his week better in Ireland than here. ; He Courts of Law. Should the inquiries now 
had fully expected that the Tenants’ Com- | in progress result in showing that the funds 
pensation Bill would come on upon Friday. | of ‘the hospital had been mismanaged, the 
Subject dropped. ‘hon. Member might then move for the 
| 
: Pee | Returns. 
SSURIES OF WIRE BUA. | Mr: MURROUGH said, he would ad- 
Order for Second reading read, mit at once that he had moved for the 
- by — Ww ILLIAM GRAHAM, | Returns at the request of Mr. Holloway, 
*t di . N said, there had been nO} and he thought the House was bound to 
greater disadvantage than that to which | render that gentleman every assistance in 
—— pe pod coach ry emyencsa of its power in compelling Lord Guilford to 
a cred re at and other | eng of | disgorge some of the funds which he had 
e country had tor many years been Cx- secured as Master of St. Cross Hospital. 
posed by the very high duty charged on; The House divided:—Ayes 7; Noes 
spirits of wine, which they used extensively | 94. Majority 17. 
. their trade. Pers subject had engaged | The House was adjourned at half-after 
the attention of every Government during | One o’elock. 
the last twenty years; and the Board of 
Inland Revenue, acting on the advice of | 
certain eminent chemists, had recommend- HOUSE OF LORDS, 
ed that, by the admixture of a small quan- | - 
3 Z 2 A mag ‘ 2 HE 
tity of naphtha in spirits of wine, the wine Tuesday, June 12, 1855. 
would be effectually spoiled for ordinary | Mixyurzs,] Poniic Burs. —1* Gold Finger 
use, but not at all injured for the purpose| Rings; Duchy of Lancaster Lands (1855.) 
for which manufacturers used it; and they ¥" Pe so . — Abroad; County 
; en 7 e alatine 0 szancaster rials, 
might thus be reliey ed from the high duty | Reported—Education of Poor Children; Brigh- 
they now paid upon it. The Board of In-| “ion Incorporation, 
land Revenue had recommended that course | 3* Roman Catholic Charities. 


to be adopted, and the Government had | 


ae ee 





acted upon that recommendation in bring- | THE CAMP AT ALDERSHOT. 
ing in the Bill. | In answer to the Marquess of SALISBURY, 


CotoneEL DUNNE said, he wished to | Lorp PANMURE said, that there could 
ask what the loss to the revenue would be | be no doubt, and it was a matter of public 
under this Bill? notoriety, that the supply of water to the 
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camp at Aldershot was not in the condition 
that could be desired. The difficulty, he 
could assure their Lordships, did not arise 
from any neglect on the part of the autho- 
rities. Upon the claim which had just 
been raised by the canal company with re- 
ference to certain springs in the neighbour- 
hood, it was very doubtful legally whether 
the Government could avail themselves of 
the supply of water those springs afforded. 
Into that question the Government were 
investigating ; and he had given directions 
that, if by law they could appropriate the 
springs, the water should be conducted into 
the camp, which could easily be done, as 
the distance was only three-quarters of a 
mile. During the interval wells had been 
sunk in different parts of the camp, from 
which a temporary supply of water was at 
present obtained. He had been informed 
by General Knollis, the commanding officer, 
that there was sufficient water in the wells, 
aided by occasional supplies from the canal 
in the neighbourhood, to supply all their 
wants. It was impossible that any of the 
camp’s drainage could fall into the canal, 
and therefore no objection could be taken 
to the water on that head. He could assure 
their Lordships that so far from the health 
of the troops having deteriorated at Alder- 
shot, General Knollis reported that a most 
material improvement had taken place in 
the health of all the men, and that he had 
never seen an instance, either in camp or 
barracks, in which there was so little sick- 
ness. No doubt a great inconverflence ex- 
isted at Aldershot. The ventilation of the 
huts was in some instances less perfect 
than in others; but the question of huts 
was so much disputed that it would be al- 
most impossible to say what was the most 
desirable form to give them. However, in 
one case, in which General Knollis had re- 
ported, where twenty-five men slept in one 
hut, the temperature at four o’clock in the | 
morning had been found never to rise above 
sixty degrees, which certainly was not too | 
much. The desire of the Government was 
to inure the soldiers to the service, but not | 
to injure their health in any way by ex- | 
posing them to the influence of open drains 
or noxious smells. 


THE MILITARY AT THE ASSIZES. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL rose to put a ques- 
tion to his noble and gallant Friend the 
Commander in Chief of the army. His 
noble and gallant Friend, according to 
ancient custom, had been in the habit, on 
the approach of the assizes, of issuing an 
order all over England and Wales, requir- 
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ing the soldiers, both foot and cavalry, to 
remain in their barracks while the assizes 
lasted. That was an order which proceeded 
from a most laudable motive, but which, 
he believed, was not required by any 
law, and which he also believed was 
not called for by expediency. The Judges 
were not afraid of being intimidated by 
the military power, and the soldiers be- 
haved themselves on all occasions in the 
most creditable manner. . The consequence 
of this order was, that as soon as he 
(Lord Campbell) went into an assize 
town the commander of the troops came 
to him and asked permission for the sol- 
diers to go out—a request with which 
he at once complied, adding to it an invi- 
tation for them to come, if they chose, 
into his court. Now, he put it to his noble 
and gallant Friend whether the practice of 
issuing such an order might not be discon- 
tinued, as not merely unnecessary, but, in 
some cases, injurious. 

Viscount HARDINGE was understood 
to say that he had no objection whatever 
to withhold the order to which his noble 
Friend referred, as probably it was an 
order for which there was very little neces- 
sity. It was a curious fact that no such 
order was issued in Ireland, where, on the 
contrary, the practice was to march soldiers 
|into a town where the assizes were held. 
He saw no reason why the army should be 
placed under suspicions which it did not 
deserve, and to which no other portion of 
the community was subjected. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL. 

Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendments read. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
the object of this Bill was to repeal so 
;much of the Act of 52 Geo. III. as pro- 
hibited the assembling of more than twenty 
persons above the number of the members 
|of a household for purposes of religious 
worship in one house. Had no opposition 
been threatened to this measure, his course 
regarding it would have been comparatively 
easy, as “he believed it would have com- 
| mended itself to the approbation of their 
| Lordships as in accordance with their views 
| of religious liberty, and their sense of the 
| present religious condition of the people. 
But, since opposition had been threatened, 
and a noble Lord and right rev. Prelate 
had stated that they would take exception 
to the measure, it would be his duty to go 
into the length and breadth of the ques- 
tion, to point out the objects he had in 
view and the necessity that existed for 
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ease, and to show that this law could not 
be allowed to remain any longer a dead 
letter on the statute-book. The object of 
the Bill was clearly set forward in the pre- 
amble, as follows :—‘* Whereas it is expe- 
dient that the Right of freely assembling by 
Law aecorded to Secular and Political Ob- 
jects should be extended to Religious Wor- 
ship,’’ &c. Now, surely if people were per- 
mitted to open ther houses for balls, parties, 
and every kind of amusement, there ought 
to be no bar in the way of opening their 
houses for purposes of religious worship. 
If it was a legitimate thing that there 
should be a “‘ meet”’ with a pack of hounds 
for purposes of amusement, surely it was 
equally legitimate to meet on the hillside 
for religious worship. In these days every 
facility ought to be given for the instruc- 
tion of the people. We heard a great 
deal of the necessity that existed for a 
large scheme of education ; and he there- 
fore maintained that every impediment 
ought to be removed, and every means 
adopted whereby the mass of the people 
might be brought within the reach of in- 
struction and the sound of the gospel. It 
could not be denied that there were thou- 
sands on thousands—possibly even millions 
—in this country who were absolutely with- 
out the pale of Christianity. To overtake 
so great a mass was beyond the power of 
the Chureh of England singly—it was 
beyond the power of the Nonconform- 
ists singly, and he almost believed it 
was beyond the power of the two in 
combination. Who could deny that such 
a state of things was dangerous — not 
to the interests of any particular sect— 
but to the interests of religion itself? 
What we had to apprehend in this country, 
when we contemplated the vast numbers 
that were not within the reach of religious 
ordinances, was the spread of a fierce and 
brutal infidelity that would overwhelm the 
whole mass of our population. We were 
about, by a law lately passed, to set loose 
the penny press and inundate this country 
with a series of publications which, if they 
were of a character similar to those he had 
already seen, would be among the most 
formidable and terrible that were ever 
issued in any country, civilised or uncivil- 
ised. He thought, therefore, that no im- 
pediment should be thrown in the way of 
those who wished to go forth to neutralise 
this poison by the antidote of religion. He 
would begin by calling attention to the ap- 


palling fact stated in the Report of the Re- | 


gistrar General, that there were not less 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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adapting the law to the exigencies of the | than 
| Wales who never attended any public ser- 
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vice of religion whatsoever. Make what 
abatements we might, the great fact re- 
mained that in this country there was an 
enormous mass of people who were not 
under the influence of any religious ordi- 
nances whatever. He would call the at- 
tention of the House to the evidence given 
by clergymen of the Church of England— 
men holding cures among the dense popu- 
lation of the manufacturing districts—to 
the same effect. One of these clergymen 
said— 

“ Not 100 of these, in a parish of 10,000, at- 
tend regularly any place of worship, and only 150 
out of the whole number occasionally attend. 
Out of 655 children questioned, upwards of 400 
admitted that they never said any prayers. I 
may add to this, 351 youths, between the ages of 
twelve and twenty, were unable to read the Bible.” 


The next clergyman said— 


“The population amounts to nearly 7,000 souls, 
Multitudes of these never appear in God’s house 
for years togethers ; their week days are spent in 
discussing infidel and socialist topics ; ; and their 
Sundays in gambling and cock-fighting, smoking, 
cursing, and swearing.” 

Another said— 

“ After the most careful inquiry, I have ascer- 
tained that there were not 150 people out of a 
population of more than 4,000 habitual attendants 
upon the religious ordinances. I quite considered 
it an important epoch in the history of my parish 
when I beheld, for the first time, a woman attend- 
ing Divine service in the morning !” 


Anothergeclergyman said— 


“ On the Lord’s day the lanes, the common, the 
quarries, are frequented by numerous groups of 
boys and young men, passing their time chiefly in 
gambling. I have made efforts to meet these 
claims personally, but find it quite beyond my 
strength to sustain them.” 

Again, a clergyman said— 

“Tam labouring alone, as far as the Church is 
concerned, among nearly 9,000 souls ; and I know 
of no place more in need of additional clerical 
assistance. ‘There is a good field open, but a sad 
lack of those to sow the seeds of eternal life. 
The poor, at the more distant parts of my dis- 
trict, are anxiously inquiring when (to use their 
own expression) they are to have a shepherd 
among them, for they have been quite lost and 
deserted for years.” 

Another said— 

‘* Out of the 473 dwellings I have as yet visited 
only sixty-one profess to go to a place of worship, 
and the rest openly told me they went ‘ nowhere.’ 
Some of these I have since seen in church; and I 
earnestly pray that the Lord may arouse them 
from their carelessness and indifference as to the 
salvation of their souls.” 


Another clergyman stated— 


“ The district is four miles by three and a half, 
and contains a population of about 7,000, As to 
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the moral and religious character of the people, 
it is most deplorable and wretched; they are 
deeply sunk in ignorance, intemperance, and bru- 
tality ; I cannot say that I meet with much in- 
fidelity among them; the feeling among them is 
indifference, the result of ignorance, neglect, and 
intemperance ; their notions seldom seeming to 
arise aboye that of gratifying their sensual appe- 
tites. It is not often I can see a dozen of the 
‘delvers’ in our congregation. In fact, there 
are only three places they visit—home for rest, 
the quarries, and the publichouse.” 


These were only selections from hundreds 
—he might say thousands —of similar 
statements which had been furnished to 
him by clergymen of the Church of Eng- 


land. He would now refer their Lordships | 


to the remarkable records of the agents of 
the London City Mission respecting the 
condition of such districts as Bethnal 
Green, Westminster, Shoreditch, the New 
Cut, Petticoat Lane, and Rag Fair, where 
fighting, drinking, gambling, and immo- 
rality prevailed, more especially on Sun- 
days. In those districts there were thou- 


sands and hundreds of thousands of per-| 


sons who never attended any religious 
ordinances whatever. The greatest diffi- 
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|ising hundreds of thousands of persons ; 
| yet these lectures, in nine cases out of ten, 
‘had been positively illegal, for they were 
almost ‘uniformly commenced by singing 
‘and praying, and were consequently ‘* re- 
|ligious meetings,” under the definition of 
| the Act, and contrary to law. He did not 
| believe any lawyer would venture to say 
that if a meeting was opened simply with 
|the Lord’s Prayer that would not be an 
act of religious worship which, under the 
| existing law, would render such meeting 
‘illegal. He would read to their Lordships 
| the words of the Act now in foree— 

“No congregation or assembly for religious 
| worship of Protestants, at which shall be present 
| more than twenty persons, besides the immediate 
| family and servants of the person in whose house 
| or upon whose premises such meeting, congrega- 
| tion, or assembly shall be had, shall be permitted 
, or allowed, unless and until the place of such 
| meeting shall have been, or shall be, certified to 
| the bishop of the diocess, or to the justices of the 
| peace at the general or quarter sessions,” &c. 
The Act then proceeded to enact that for 
every such offence a fine not exceeding 
201. or less than 20s. should be inflicted. 


| 
| 


culty was found in inducing large masses | In order to give their Lordships an idea of 
of the people—even those of the more | the nature of the services to which he had 
decent and orderly class—to attend any | referred, he would read a statement with 
place of religious worship, whether in| which he had been furnished by the cler- 
connection with the Established Church or | gyman of one of the most benighted districts 





with dissenting communities. There were, | 
indeed, no persons whom it was so difficult | 
to prevail upon to attend places of worsbip | 
as the great body of highly-paid artisans ; 
and, as they could not be induced to enter 
those places which were specially set apart | 
for public worship, he thought it was our | 
duty to aceommodate ourselves to the cir- | 
cumstances of the case, and to give all | 
encouragement to those who went forth | 
in the spirit of religion and charity to in- 
duce such people to attend religious wor- | 
ship in any places where the truth of | 
God was proclaimed, and where prayer 
was offered. The clergy of the Church of 
England had adopted a great variety of | 
means in order to obtain access to this | 
portion of the population. They had esta- | 
blished lectures in cottages, lectures in | 
schoolrooms, Bible classes, classes con- | 
ducted by Scripture readers, and services 
in their own houses. These means had 
been attended with the most beneficial 
results. It appeared from the Reports of 
the Pastoral Aid Society that, through 
the instrumentality of that society alone, 
450 schoolroom and cottage lectures had 
been established during the last year, 
which had been the means of evangel- 








of alargetown. This gentleman said— 


‘*T opened a room in the very worst part of 
, commonly called ‘Pigeon Row,’ quite as 





| rough and wretched as any court in London. In 
' that room—originally a large, dirty lumber room, 


the walls unplastered and unwhitewashed, and 
the slates unpointed, so that we could see day- 
light through them—lI have service every Sunday 
night, from seven to eight o’clock, The women 
attend without bonnets, and the men come in 
clothes they would be ashamed to appear in at 
church. A sweep is my head man, and his wife 
one of my leading singers, There has been a 
good attendance all along—that is, during the 
nine months that the room has been in my pos- 
session. Our service is as follows :—First, a 
hymn, then the ‘ confession’—in which all join— 
then the absolution, the Lord’s Prayer, the collect 
for the day, the other two collects, the prayer for 
all conditions of men, the thanksgiving, the con- 
cluding prayer, and the ‘ grace,’&e. After this 
follows another hymn, next a short prayer, be- 
fore the sermon, lecture, or exposition— about 
forty minutes—then another short hymn, prayer, 
and blessing. All about an hour long, not more. 
I have reason to take comfort from the result of 
this service, and to thank God for his blessings 
upon the endeavours used there.” 


He (the Earl of Shaftesbury) had thus far 
referred to the efforts made by the clergy 
of the Established Church; but he would 
now draw their Lordships’ attention to the 
exertions of other religious bodies, and, 
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without dwelling upon the great efforts 
that had been made by the Wesleyan body 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, he would ask them to consider the 
operations of the London City Mission in 
this metropolis. He believed that,a more 
valuable society had never been establish- 
ed; and he rejoiced in having that oppor- 
tunity of bearing his testimony, founded 
upon personal experience, to the incaleu- 
lable extent to which the labours of its 
agents had promoted the cause of order, 
decency, and religion in this great city. 
The society employed at the present mo- 
ment about 400 agents, who were engaged 
in diving into the recesses of vice and mi- 
sery in this metropolis, fearless of toil, of 
danger, and of disease. He believed that 
if these city missionaries had not existed, 
and if their labours had not been unceas- 
ing and unsuccessful, the condition of the 
metropolis would have been too fearful for 
contemplation. It ‘was clear that the Esta- 
blished Church was unable to provide for 
the religious instruction of the inhabitants 
of London; but he was satisfied that the 
combined efforts of theclergy of the Chureh 
of England and of the London City Mis- 
sion had contributed to the maintenance 
of order in the metropolis in the eventful 
year 1848. In that year, when all the 
Crowns of Europe were in peril, and when 
anarchy and confusion reigned throughout 
the Continent, order, decency, and patriot- 
ism distinguished the inhabitants of this 
metropolis; and he believed he was justi- 
fied in ascribing this result to the united 
efforts of the clergy of the Church of 
England and the ageuts of the London 
City Mission. During the past year the 
agents of the City Mission had held no 
Jess than 25,318 meetings, of which 1,304 
were in the open air. These agents, he 
might observe, were peculiarly adapted to 
their position. They came from among 
the people; they knew the people; they 
sympathised with the people, and the peo- 
ple sympathised with them; and, as the 
desire was, in the present day, to have 
‘the right men in the right place,’’ he 
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thought they could not do better than by | 


placing city missionaries in all those neg- 
lected districts of this great metropolis 
where ignorance, vice, and immorality 
held paramount sway. He believed that 
22,000 of these meetings were positively 
illegal and a direct infringement of the 
law. If, therefore, the law were enforced, 
a stop must necessarily be put to the great 
work of evangelising the city of London, 
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now going on. A stop would also be put 
to the open-air meetings which were now 
held, not only by the London City Mis. 
sion, but by clergymen of the Church of 
England as well. The practice was at 
present growing up among the clergy of 
holding open-air meetings, and a meeting 
held in Greenwich Park, the other day, 
was attended by no less than 1,200 per- 
sons. By enforcing the law a stop would 
be put to these meetings, and by so doing 
the best system ever devised for reaching 
the masses of the most poor, most desti- 
tute, and most ignorant of the population 
would be extinguished. Thousands upon 
thousands of persons who never attended 
any place of worship would attend a meet- 
ing in the open air, where they would earn- 
estly join in prayer and listen with pleasure 
to the exhortations of the minister. Fur- 
ther than this, the enforcement of the law 
would put a stop to an institution commonly 
called ‘‘ the Ragged School,”’ for the Rag- 
ged Schools were as much places of wor- 
ship as they were places of instruction. 
Every Ragged School opened with a reli- 
gious service, and concluded in a similar 
manner. In the great school in Field 
Lane there were distinct sérvices every 
Sunday, and three or four times in the 
course of the week in addition. He had 
himself seen in that room more than 600 
persons from six years of age up to sixty, 
attending to religious service in the even- 
ing, and then going through a course of 
instruction. But all this must be extin- 
guished if the law were put in force, be- 
cause the present services in the Ragged 
Schools were in absolute defiance of the 
law, and were as complete a system of 
public worship as could be held in any 
church or dissenting congregation. Now, 
would the evil end here? In many parts 
of London, meetings called technically 
‘mothers’ meetings”’ were held, in con- 
nection with the City Mission Society and 
with some of the clergy of the Church. 
These meetings were rather singular; the 
object being to enable many unfortunate 
women, who had hitherto led most aban- 
doned lives and had totally neglected their 
children, to attend in the evening in some 
room where they might be taught to work 
—-to knit and sew—and during that time 
to be read to by persons appointed for that 
purpose. Every one of these meetings 
began with prayer, and was an act of wor- 
ship. The attendance varied from forty 
to sixty and 100 at a time; but he could 
show their Lordships that within a short 
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time no less than from 500 to 600 of these 
mothers had been reclaimed by the exer- 
tions of the City Missionaries, and had 
become peaceable and orderly, attending 
to their domestic duties and to the worship 
of God. The moment, however, that the 
law was put into operation, ‘* mothers’ 
meetings ’’ must cease, because they were 
a direct violation of the Jaw. Another 
form of meeting to which he wished to call 
attention was of very great importance, 
and he was anxious to show how harshly 
and cruelly the law would operate. Re- 
cently four great meetings had been held 
in the Freemason’s Hall in reference to 
the state of the country, and especially in 
reference to the war in the Crimea; they 
were attended by a great number of per- 
sons deeply anxious about the welfare of 
relatives and friends in the Crimea, and 
consisted of clergymen of the Church of 
England, of Nonconformists, and of many 
of the laity of various denominations. 
Nothing could have been more devout, 
more solemn, more appropriate to the 
time, and more in harmony with the feel- 
ings of the people than these meetings; 
but, however devoutly and decently they 
might have been conducted, they were al- 
together illegal. He would read to the 
House a statement made to him by a cler- 
gyman who had presided at one of the 
meetings, in order to show their Lordships 
that the services conducted at them were 
as complete an act of public and religious 
worship as was ever maintained in any 
church or chapel. The gentleman in ques- 
tion wrote as follows— 
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“The object of our assembling was to offer up 
united prayer to Almighty God in reference to the 
state of the country, with special reference to the 
war. It consisted of Churchmen and Dissenters. 
The service was conducted in this way :—After a 
hymn I began by reading a portion of Scripture 
and made a few observations, Then I called on 
a friend to offer up prayer. After this a letter 
was read from Dr. blackwood in the East, a hymn 
was sung, another prayer followed, afterwards a 
hymn, and I concluded with offering prayer. I do 
not know whether the proceedings were illegal, 
but the whole tone was truly devotional, and 
there appeared to me to be a blessing from God 
on our meeting.” 


Yet these meetings were a direct infringe- 
ment of the Act, and the persons attending 
them, who met to supplicate Almighty 
God to extend His sheltering arm over 
their relatives who were fighting the 
battles of their country in the East, were 
liable to heavy panalties. The whole ex- 
isting state of the law was full of the most 
absurd contradictions. For instance, a 
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meeting convened for the purpose of hear- 
ing a lecture against the evidences of 
Christianity and for the subversion of the 
truth of the Bible was perfectly legal ; 
while a meeting convened for the purpose 
of hearing a lecture in favour of the evi- 
dences of Christianity and maintaining the 
truth of the Bible, if it were opened by 
singing a hymn and by prayer, was abso- 
lutely illegal. Indeed, he believed that 
that great ceremonial which occurred a 
short time ago, when Her Majesty went to 
open the Crystal Palace, was a monstrous 
violation of the law, « prayer having been 
offered up at it by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Certainly it was an act of 
public worship, and the law said there 
should be no religious worship except in 
places that had been certified to be places 
of religious worship. Ought such a state 
of things to be allowed to exist? Every 
private house came within the operation of 
the Act. No person could invite into his 
house more than twenty persons above his 
household to join in religious worship with- 
out rendering himself liable to a heavy 
penalty. No doubt many of their Lord- 
ships violated the law almost every Sab- 
bath. He believed his noble Friend the 
Secretary for War violated it last Sunday; 
and he had no doubt that it was constantly 
violated by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. Many Peers in that 
House had informed him that they did 
violate the law, and, moreover, that they 
would persist in violating it. Perhaps he 
might be told that the law was obsolete. 
It might be obsolete in one sense, but it 
had great power of revival, and might be 
enforced at any moment. Indeed, at pre- 
sent, it was constantly used for purposes 
of intimidation, and he could quote in- 
stances in which it had been actually put 
in foree. In 1820 an information was laid 
against Lord Barham, the present Lord 
Gainsborough, by Lord Romney, at West 
Malling, near Maidstone, under the Act, 
religious meetings having been held in 
Lord Barham’s house while he was unwell 
instead of in the village schoolroom. Lord 
Barham was fined 401.—20l. for each 
meeting. The late Mr. Wilberforce, when 
he resided at Kensington-gore, constantly 
violated the Jaw, and was often threatened 
with information, and suffered much dis- 
quiet in consequence, yet he determined to 
persist in the course he had taken. There 
was another case to which he would re- 
fer, and though he was not at liberty to 
mention names, their Lordships would see 
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that it bore strongly upon the point which 
he wished to press upon them. He would 
give the case in the words of his in- 
formant :— 


“A gentleman, a county magistrate in a 
northern county, early in 1854, came to reside 
on his estate, and found the parish in 4 most neg- 
lected condition. At the gates of his park was a 
large coal mine and a dense population around it. 
Finding that nobody would do anything for them, 
he went one evening in every week, and, in the 
largest cottage, read a chapter of the Bible and 
some religious tracts. The meetings were nume- 
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rously attended ; but, after a few months, he was | 


obliged to drop it, and it ceased. Andwhy? It 


was hinted to him that persons were about to | 


lay an information against him for a breach of 
the Conventicle Act. 
magistrate, felt that it was not right in him to set 
an example of breaking the law, so he gave up his 
reading.” 


Thus all the good effects which might have 
resulted to this large district from the 
efforts of such a man were entirely pre- 


vented by the operation of this law. | 


Here was a forcible instance of the folly 
and the mischiefs of this Act. The gen- 
tleman in question might have had a 
cockfight, jumping in sacks, or any sort 
of amusement, and nobody would have 
objected to it; but the moment this 
gentleman, commiserating the religious 
destitution of the people, went to their 
cottages, read to them a chapter in the 
Bible, and joined with them in religious 
worship, the law said, ** Mind what you 
are doing, for if you are caught at this 
again you will be fined 20/.” 
Lordships should bear in mind that the 
Act had been actively carried into effect 
up to a recent period. The case to which 
he would now refer occurred in March, 
1850 :— 

** At the petty sessions held at the Court House 
Malmesbury, on the 7th of March, 1850, before 
Viscount Andover, Mr. Richard H. Pollen, Mr. 
T. Luce, Mr. P. A. Lovell, the Rev. G. A. Bieder- 
mann, and the Rey. C. A. Moore, Moses Green, 
of Charlton, in the county of Wilts, labourer, was 
charged, under the Act of the 52nd of Geo. IIL., 
c. 155, s. 2, by the Rev. George Henry Lely 
Hutchinson, vicar of Charlton, with having on the 
3rd of March inst., knowingly permitted and suf- 
fered a meeting and unlawful assembly of upwards 
of twenty persons, besides his family and servants, 
to be held in his cottage, in the parish of Charl- 
ton, for the exercise of religious worship of Pro- 
testants, such cottage not being certified and 
registered as a place of religious worship.” 

Here was the evidence of the curate of 
the parish, who bore high testimony to the 
order and piety of the meeting :— 

“Robert Strong, being sworn, said,— I am a 
clerk in priest’s orders, and am curate to the 
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| Rev. G. H. H. Hutchinson. I know the cottage 
| of the defendant at Charlton. I was in it on 
| Sunday last, and there were forty persons present, 
| I counted them. ‘They were singing when I first 
arrived there. I cannot remember what they 
were singing ; then followed a sermon from the 
| text stated by the last two witnesses. The mect- 
| ing was not in worship of any heathen deity 
whatever. It was not a doctrinal] sermon. It was 
|a Christian and Protestant sermon. Ue (the 
| preacher) said nothing inconsistent with the doc- 
trines of the Church of England ; such a sermon 
| might consistently be preached in any church. 
After the sermon another man prayed, and they 
sang again. The preacher did not read the chap- 
| ter through, but read several portions of it while 
preaching. I have attended two of these meet- 
ings. ‘The first was not quite orderly, and the 
preacher called those to order who were making 
|}anoise. I have had to do the same in my own 
| church. ‘The mode of conducting the meetings I 
attended was the same on both occasions. I at- 
tended to see what was going on. I did not see 
Moses Green at the first meeting I went to.’ ” 
Was there anything indecent here—any- 
thing subversive of public morality? Yet 
mark the result :— 

“The defendant was then fined 20s, and ex- 
penses, when Mr. Lloyd, a gentleman quite un- 
known to the society, immediately laid 30s. on 
the table, and exclaimed against the persecuting 
nature of the Act under which the conviction had 
taken place.” 

Could there be a stronger proof than this 
of the impediments thrown in the way of 
religious instruction, and of the checks 
which would be placed upon the evange- 
lisation of the people if this law were en- 
forced? They were sometimes told that 
any person might obtain a licence; but to 
do so required time; it was very difficult 
to obtain one; and when you had obtained 
it, it would be of very little use, as it was 
only for a single specified house. Now, 
considering the vast number of meetings 
which were held in the metropolis by the 
clergy and by the city missions, and by 
the home missionaries in every district of 
the country, their Lordships would see 
that in order to make it of the least ser- 
vice, a licence must be allowed for almost 
every house in certain localities; and even 
then, so impossible was it to fix upon a 
place of meeting beforehand, they might 
discover that the proper place had been 
omitted. Besides this, many persons were 
very willing to lend their houses for one or 
two occasions, who would be very unwilling 
indeed that their houses should be licensed 
for religious worship. It was absolutely 
necessary, if the system now in existence 
were to continue, that there should be full 
freedom to worship in any house. But 
it was said, ** Let all your meetings for 
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religious worship be held in a church.” 
Now, what could be more inconvenient 
than such an arrangement as that? None 
of the Welsh bishops would think of using 
such an argument, for the parishes there 
were of very large extent, and the church 
was often at one end and the people at the 
other. He did not know how they were 
to meet the exigencies of the rural popu- 
lation where they were widely scattered, 
except by allowing clergymen to go from 
their church and deliver cottage lectures 
in distant parts of their parishes. Again, 
in the church there were the inevitable 
restrictions as to the liturgy, while it was 
evident that these services must be con- 
ducted in a far more homely way, and with 
far less of form and circumstance than 
was required by the use of the liturgy, 
and which, though necessary in a church, 
could be dispensed with in a cottage. It 
was only, too, in private houses that there 
could be a union between churchmen and 
dissenters; and if registered houses were 
to be devoted solely to church services, all 
the advantages which might be expected 
to result from efforts in which dissenters 
were joined with churchmen would be lost. 
The reasons which once existed for these 
Acts had altogether passed away. Nobody 
would wish now to revive the Conventicle 
Act and the Act of George III., which 
were wholly unsuited to the temper of the 
present times. The fact was that there 
was a far greater tendency in the present 
day than ever there was at any antecedent 
period towards religious meetings, and 
therefore to enforce this law would be to 
run counter to the whole spirit of the 
times in which we lived, and seriously to 
impede the religious instruction of the 
people. Mr. Horace Mann, in his Census 
Report, stated— 
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+ “Tt appears that as many as 5,288,294 persons 
able to attend are every Sunday absent from re- 
ligious services, for all of whom there is accom- 
modation for at least one service. That neglect 
like this, in spite of opportunities for worship, 
indicates the insufficiency of any mere addition 


to the number of religious buildings; that the } 


greatest difficulty is to fill the churches when 
provided ; and that this can only be accomplished 
by a great addition to the number of efficient, 
earnest, religious teachers, clerical or lay, by 
whose persuasions the reluctant population might 
be won.” 


Nothing could be more forcible than this 
testimony of Mr. Mann, that the real want 
was in the number of earnest and religious 
teachers, and the law which he now pro- 
posed to repeal was the very law, which 
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led to there being a scarcity in that class 
of teachers. He was astonished that any 
one should, under these circumstances, 
endeavour to prevent the repeal of this 
law, instead of rejoicing that an oppor- 
tunity had arrived by its repeal of employ- 
ing the piety and zeal of those thousands 
of persons who would be more than willing 
to employ themselves in the pious work 
of evangelising those enormous masses of 
society who, without such efforts, would 
never be brought within the pale of Chris- 
tianity. He maintained that, unless some 
public end could be shown to be advanced 
by the present law, or unless it couid be 
shown that its repeal would be subversive 
of public morality, it was not just or right 
to place a veto upon a man receiving any 
number of persons into his house for pur- 
poses of religious worship. To do so was 
to limit religious liberty in this country, 
and was opposed to the spirit of the age 
in which we lived. He could not, of course, 
anticipate what would be the vote at which 
their Lordships might that night arrive, 
but he confidently anticipated that two 
years would not elapse before the present 
state of things was put an end to, and 
every man left at liberty to do what he 
pleased, provided he did nothing subversive 
of public morality or opposed to public 
decency. He appealed to the right rev. 
Prelates opposite, and would ask them if 
they thought it consistent with their posi- 
tion or their Christian dignity to deprive 
some of the most useful of their own 
clergy or of the Nonconformists of the 
power of doing their best to evangelise 
their flocks without breaking the law, or 
to consent to the present system of whole- 
sale connivance ? He appealed also to the 
Government, and he would ask them if, 
when it was well known that this law was 
pertinaciously, constantly, and wilfully vio- 
lated, it was advisable to retain it in its 
present condition, or whether the more 
wise and the more just plan would not be 
to repeal it altogether; or else, if they 
would not consent to such a course, to 
enforce its provisions strictly ? 

Moved, That the Report be now re- 
ceived, 

Tue Bisuop or LONDON said, he did 
not intend to adopt either of the alter- 
natives proposed by the noble Earl. He 
did not think it necessary to proceed 
against such of his clergymen as had per- 
haps acted in violation of the law, nor 
could he support the Bill of the noble 
Earl without some modifications. He had 
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great doubts, moreover, whether some of 
the cases adduced by the noble Earl were 
quite so illegal as he appeared to consider 
them—whether, for instance, clergymen 
who had held religious meetings in their 
own parishes, under the sanction of their 
\ishop, could be said to have violated the 
law. Most certainly it was their duty to 
adopt every means to evangelise the peo- 
ple ; but the danger he apprehended from 
the Bill of the noble Earl was, that it 
would encourage laymen, who might have 
a personal dislike to their clergymen, to 
open their own houses as places of public 
worship in order to withdraw the people 
from the parish churches. He was pre- 
pared to relieve the clergy of the Church 
from the necessity of violating the law, if 
they did violate it; while with respect to 
Dissenters, if they were exposed to incon- 
venience, he thought they had at the pre- 
sent moment a Bill in the other House 
which would afford them complete protec- 
tion. Should their Lordships see fit to 
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adopt the Bill of the noble Earl, he at 
least hoped that an Amendment would be 
introduced to the effect, that nothing con- 
tained in the Act should authorise any 
clergyman to conduct any religious ser- 
vice without the permission of his bishop. 


Without such a clause as that it was im- 
possible for his right rev. Brethren to con- 
sent to the measure before the House. 
Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that if the right rev. Prelate would pre- 
pare a clause to the effect stated, he would 
be glad to give it his best consideration. 
Tue Bisuor or OXFORD said, he would 
not attempt to answer the speech of the 
noble Earl. The noble Earl had spoken 
as if the Bill was to have simply this 
effeet—to prevent the enforcement of ob- 
noxious restrictions against persons who 
were employed in evangelising the people. 
It was unpleasant for any one to rise upon 
such an occasion as this, and thereby to 
subject himself to the imputations which 
the noble Earl had thrown out against the 
opponents of his measure; but in these 
cases —his and that of his right rev. 
Brethren—they had so much at stake in 
respect to religion, that he was bound to 
rise and to incur the possible imputation, 
rather than suffer their Lordships to pass 
a measure which the noble Earl, actuated 
no doubt by the best possible motives, had 
introduced with a view to encourage the 
spread of religion throughout the land; 
but which in his (the Bishop of Oxford’s) 
opinion would, in fact, tend materially to 
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interfere with the action of the Establish- 
ed Church, to which, after all, their Lord- 
ships must look as the main evangeliser of 
the country. That was not his private 
opinion alone. The Bill had been consi- 
dered the day before at a meeting of the 
Bishops of the province, held at the house 
of the Archbishop; and at that meeting it 
was unanimously agreed that they could 
not support the Bill, The noble Earl, when 
he brought the Bill forward, unintention- 
| ally on his part, materially misstated some 


: : 
| of the facts of the case. One unintentional 


misrepresentation was, when the noble Earl 
|inveighed against the law which tended to 
| prevent meetings on the hill side of the 
| people for the purpose of affording them 
| an opportunity of receiving their first lesson 
lin the Gospel, so that they might be pre- 
pared to be gathered to the fold of Chris- 
tianity. In every word of that he agreed 
with the noble Earl—he agreed that it was 
advisable that the clergy should go out 
into the waste parts of their parishes, and 
endeavour to draw the attention of the 
people to the word of God, which they 
would never succeed in attracting, if they 
waited until those persons attended their 
churches; his own clergy went out in that 
way, and he rejoiced with the noble Earl 
in the good effects of thus spreading the 
truths of religion; but this Bill did not 
touch those matters in the slightest de- 
gree. The purport of the law was, to pre- 
vent secret and surreptitious meetings; it 
required that houses should be registered, 
and no difficulty was thrown in the way of 
registration ; but it did not affect the ques- 
tion of open-air meetings. The noble Earl’s 
interpretation of the law was overstrained, 
when he argued that every meeting for 
religious purposes held without a licence 
was illegal. In that case the prayers in 
their Lordships’ House would be illegal ; 
and it would even be illegal when any of 
their Lordships gave a great dinner to say 
grace. The noble Earl had alluded to the 
cases at Exeter Hall, but those did not 
constitute assemblages of people for reli- 
gious worship; the Act simply aimed at 
places established for religious worship 
with congregations especially gathered for 
that purpose. He (the Bishop of Oxford) 
therefore asked the House to set aside the 
whole class of these cases, as a class the 
law did not touch, and on which no penalty 
was levied. Another large class of cases 
alluded to by the noble Earl ought also to 
be set aside—namely, that in which he 
supposes injury to the consciences of the 
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clergy in officiating in places not duly 
licensed. The clause in the Act reserved 
tothe parochial clergy all the powers which 
were confided to bishops, to teach and 
preach among their parishioners in -all 
places. He (the Bishop of Oxford) be- 
lieved that in the 16,000 parishes in Eng- 
land no clergyman of the Established 
Church had ever been proceeded against 
in his own parish on that ground, or had 
ever been threatened. The noble Earl 
had stated that the present system of 
licensing places of worship did not meet 
the case; but he (the Bishop of Oxford) 
contended that it did; but if the noble 
Earl produced a plan which, while it im- 
proved and amended the present system, 
would not be subject to greater evil, he 
would willingly support it. The licensing 
system required on the part of Dissenters 
only a simple notification of their intention 
to open a place for religious worship, and 
upon the payment of a half-crown for re- 
gistration the licence was issued without 
further question. The Dissenters felt the 
system to be no grievance; and that they 
did not was proved by their bringing in a 
Bill to alter the mode of registration. As 
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regarded places of worship in connec- 
tion with the Church of England, the cler- 


gyman who wished to obtain a licence 
had only to apply for the permission of the 
Bishop, and that permission was his licence 
—a permission which there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining when the attempt to 
hold public worship was consistent with 
the wishes of the clergyman of the parish 
and of the Bishop. The question, then, 
to be considered ty the House was in 
reality whether it ought to be in the power 
of any person calling himself a clergyman 
of the Church of England to establish, not 
in concurrence with the Bishop of the dio- 
cese or the clergyman of the parish, a 
place, not for private, but for public wor- 
ship, which might or might not be in full 
communion with the Church of England. 
It was the distinction between public and 
private worship to which he (the Bishop of 
Oxford) called the attention of their Lord- 
ships; and in doing so he desired to point 
to the fact of the inevitable necessity of a 
Church established by law having some 
such regulations as at present existed for 
its protection. The Church, in consequence 
of its connection with the State, gave up 
& great portion of those natural liberties 
which, as a religious body, it possessed, 
and which, if independent of that connec- 
tion, it might advantageously exercise— 
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amongst others, the right of the clergy 
and laity to consult together and lay down 
rules for its government; and the regula- 
tion of the licence was the only regulation 
to prevent the evil that he had alluded to. 
As the Bill stood, any of the parishioners 
of one parish might call in the clergy- 
man of another parish, and the spectacle 
of opposition sermons might be witness- 
ed every Sunday in barns, cottages, 
and other places. If the most perfect 
liberty could be combined with a well- 
regulated system of licence that would 
certainly be the best state of things; but 
it was only by compromise that good was 
attained. This the Church of England 
had done by yielding up certain liberties, 
in order to keep out uncontrolled licence. 
He regretted that the noble Earl had 
raised the question at issue; he regret- 
ted it all the more, as he believed the law, 
however imperfect it might be deemed by 
the noble Earl, was working well, even in 
the direction which the noble Earl desired 
as well as in the direction for which it 
was intended. He believed that there had 
been no practical limitation of evangelising 
by its means, as the noble Earl had in- 
sisted. Indeed, the noble Earl destroyed 
his own case in that respect, when he 
stated that the London City Missions had 
held 20,000 meetings. If the law, as it 
stood, was repealed, an impression would 
be created that there existed a desire on 
the part of the Legislature to invade the 
whole parochial system. The noble Earl 
had spoken of the temper of the present 
times, and certainly that was a considera- 
tion to which no one could shut his eyes ; 
but that very temper ought to make the 
Legislature all the more cautious how it 
altered the existing law on this subject. 
For instance, it had been proposed to 
found in certain parishes what was to be 
called ‘‘ the Free Church of England ”— 
that was, a Church in opposition to the 
parish church, where the people were to 
be gathered together and told that they as 
much belonged to the Church of England 
as if they belonged to the national church. 
Well, under the existing Acts there was 
a necessity for those Free Churches to 
be licensed, and that constituted just the 
sort of intimation to the people that those 
churches did not belong to the true Church 
of England, which would induce the people 
to hesitate and deliberate before they joined 
them. If the Bill were passed the means 
of making such distinction would be broken 
down, and a most serious injury would be 
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inflicted on the religious peace and unity 
of the Church in this country, The noble 
Earl spoke of the time and trouble it cost 
Dissenters to obtain a licence. There was, 
however, nothing in the Bill referring to 
Dissenters; the word Protestants was the 
word used. In point of fact, however, 
there was no difficulty whatever in the 
way of Dissenters obtaining licences. The 
licence was very often in his own case sent 
back by return of post, and within three 
hours or less after the application the place 
licensed might be opened for religious wor- 
ship, and the whole expense amounted to 
half-a-crown for the registration. The 
great time and trouble alluded to by the 
noble Earl were, therefore, no valid argu- 
ment for legislation on such a delicate and 
difficult subject, affecting, as it did, the ex- 
isting arrangements of the 16,000 parishes 
of England. He (the Bishop of Oxford) 
felt bound to advert to the haste with 
which the Bill of the noble Earl had been 
hurried through the other House. Within 
ten days after its introduction it had been 
brought into their Lordships’ House, and 
by the singular good management of its 
promoters it had passed through all its 
stages in the other House without a single 
discussion being raised upon it. How it 
came to pass he did not, of course, know ; 
but he had been told by some of the Mem- 
bers who voted for it that they knew no- 
thing at all about it; and a high legal 
authority, whom he had spoken to on the 
point, said that he had been informed by 
one of the promoters of the Bill that it 
was a measure merely to enable prayers to 
be read in families when they were more 
than twenty in number. The Bill was an 
ill-considered one. THe (the Bishop of Ox- 
ford) wished to see any evil which existed 
remedied; but he was not prepared to pass 
a Bill which altered the whole system of 
parochial arrangements of England on a 
statement which had been so seantily sup- 
ported. On his own part, and on that of 
his right rev. Brethren, he (the Bishop of 
Oxford) could say that they felt the spiritual 
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destitution of the people of this country as 
much, at least, as the noble Earl, if not 
more, and that they desired, by every law- | 
ful means, according to the law of Christ’s | 
Church committed in this land to their Go- | 
vernment, to supply that spiritual destitu- 
tion, and to gather into the fold of Christ, | 
in truth and sincerity, all those unhappy 
wanderers who, by reason of their unbelief, 
were now excluded from it. But all that 
the noble Earl had stated with respect to 
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the greatness of that spiritual want went 
for nothing in favour of this particular Bill, 
because, as he (the Bishop of Oxford) had 
shown, it would interfere with the paro- 
chial institutions of the Chureh of England, 
upon which, after all, the country must 
most depend for evangelising the people, 
He therefore asked their Lordships to de- 
clare that it was an ill-considered, ineffec- 
tive measure, by agreeing to his Motion 
that the Amendments should be recom- 
mitted that day six months. 

Amendment moved to leaye out ‘‘ now 
and insert ‘‘this day six months.” 

Tue Ear. or HARROWBY was under- 
stood to speak in favour of the Bill; but 
his Lordship was inaudible. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
thought that if this Bill became law it 
would be productive of consequences which 
it required no spirit of prophecy to foresee, 
At present dissent was known and acknow- 
ledged in a way that was recognised by 
every one. Those who dissented from the 
Established Chureh were clearly and dis- 
tinctly marked out, and had full liberty to 
assemble in their certified places of worship; 
but by this Bill all the lines of demareation 
that now existed between the Established 
Church and dissent would be swept away; 
all the visible and external distinctions that 
now separated them would be removed, and 
temptations would be opened to the people 
to attach themselves to no particular reli- 
gion or creed. This Bill, moreover, would 
facilitate the secession from the Church of 
many of its members, who would hesitate 
avowedly to leave the Church, but who 
would not hesitate to take up the ambigu- 
ous position which this Bill would enable 
them to occupy, neither wholly connected 
with, nor yet entirely separated from the 
establishment, yet altogether liberated from 
its discipline; would enable any person who 
took an objection to a particular clergyman 
or doctrine, and who might wish to act 
upon the basis of the Prayer Book, to set 
up a congregation of his own ; and in this 
way the whole of our parochial system in 
time might be destroyed. When the line 
of demareation between the Established 
Chureh and Dissent was obliterated there 
would remain only a tangled wilderness of 
shadowy and vague Christianity, professed 
by those who belonged, in fact, to no 
church or sect. He hoped their Lordships 
would not exert their influence to augment 
the discord which now prevailed in the 
Chureh. He believed that the Established 
Church was founded on the most compre- 
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hensive principles at the time of the Refor- 
mation, though differences soon grew up in 
her bosom ; and he deprecated any mea- 
sure by which those differences would be 
embittered. By this Bill the various sec- 
tions within the Chureh would find them- 
selves put in possession of weapons far 
stronger than any they had ever before 
possessed. Whatever room there had 
hitherto been for a division of opinion, 
there had always been a neutral ground 
on which men of all parties within the 
pale of the Church had met, and that was 
the Prayer Book; but the essence and 
intention of this Bill was the mutilation 
of the Prayer Book. Modifications and 
alterations, perhaps slight in themselves, 
would at first be made, but by degrees 
new prayers would be introduced and old 
ones expunged—changes of the most vital 
importance would be made, and the re- 
sult would be that we should see many 
not merely with their own places of 
worship, but with their separate forms. 
The Prayer Book, which was the pledge 
of the continuity of the Church and its 
bond of unity, woald retain its name ; but 
for that reason it would be all the more 
dangerous, and their Lordships would, 
perhaps, find themselves at last driven to 
the alteration of the Prayer Book itself. 
He would therefore oppose the Bill, be- 
cause he was satisfied that, while it would 
infringe on the rights and privileges of the 
Church, it would give no additional liberty 
to Dissent. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, he had 
entered the House in the belief that 
the main objections to the Bill would be 
objections having reference to the disci- 
pline of the Church of England rather than 
to the great principle of religious liberty. 
He should most decidedly object to any 
measure that would relax the discipline of 
the Church of England, because, instead 
of the power of the Bishops being too 
great in matters of discipline, he was of 
Opinion that it was by far too weak. But 
he had listened to the arguments of his 
right rev. Friend, who, with his usual 
ability, and with more than his usual dex- 
terity, had addressod the House against 
this measure, and he must say he had not 
heard from him one argument of the 
slightest value. There was not one of 
their Lordships who would’ not admit that 
it was an evil to have on the statute book 
a law which they could not and dared not 
enforce ; and that was the case with the 
law in this instance, and on that ground 
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alone, there was good cause for altera- 
tion. But his objections were materially 
strengthened when that law was one which 
invaded that religious liberty which & natu- 
ral right belonged to every man and to 
every family in the kingdom ; and it was 
upon this ground principally that he main- 
tained it was desirable to repeal the pre- 
sent law. It had been said that the noble 
Earl who introduced this measure had ex- 
aggerated the evils that existed. It was 
quite possible that he might have some- 
what overstrained the interpretation of the 
particular clause in the Act to which he 
referred ; but that did not affect the great 
point in debate. The question was, whe- 
ther it was right to impose these restric- 
tions upon meetings for religious purposes ? 
The first clause of the statute now in foree 
recited another Act which related to Non- 
conformists and conveuticles, so that ap- 
parently the intention of the statute had 
no reference to the Church of England, 
but only to Dissenters. The statute, how- 
ever, in subsequent clauses applied to “ all 
meetings for the religious worship of Pro- 
testants,”—very large words, which cer- 
tainly might be interpreted to include 
members of the Church of England. The 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) 
had expressed his opinion that the clergy 
of his diocese, when they called together 
more than twenty persons for religious 
worship in an unlicensed house, with his 
permission, did not violate the Jaw. It 
was quite clear, however, if the statute 
referred to the Church of England, that 
all members of that Chureh worshipping 
under an unlicensed roof did violate the 
law. If, on the other hand, this Bill did 
not refer to the Church of England, but 
only to Dissenters, the argument of the 
right rev. Prelate fell to the ground, for 
they had rested their opposition to the 
the measure, not upon the increased liberty 
which it would give to Dissenters, but 
upon the increased licence which would 
be afforded to members of the Church of 
England. It appeared from the speeches 
of the right rev. Prelates that the evil they 
dreaded from this measure was that a lay- 
man in any parish might, from feelings of 
hostility to his clergyman, or from dis- 
approving his doctrine, call together per- 
sous for religious worship in his own house, 
and so establish what a right rev. Prelate 
had called ‘an order of his own.’’” There 
was, however, nothing in the present state 
of the law to prevent a man from adopting 
such a course, for he might go, not to the 
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bishop of the diocese, but the justices of 
the peace, and obtain a licence for his own 
house, or for any other house, where he 
might @ollect persons and read to them any 
religious service he pleased. It appeared to 
him that the only practical effect of the ex- 
isting law was to prevent clergymen and lay- 
men of the Church of England, as well as 
Dissenters, from calling together persons 
for religious worship in unlicensed houses. 
He had heard no argument which con- 
vinced him that the existing law either 
ought to be or could be enforced, and 
he hoped, therefore, that their Lordships 
would give their assent to the Bill of his 
noble Friend. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON observed that, 
he had not stated that clergymen who col- 
lected persons for religious service in un- 
licensed houses acted legally; but that 
there was great doubt whether they acted 
illegally. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, 
this Bill involved a question of very con- 
siderable importance, and in its present 
shape he could not vote in its favour. He 
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was not prepared to say that the Act of 
William III., with respect to the registra- 
tion of places of worship, ought to be re- 
pealed, without the adoption of some other 


regulation on the subject. He agreed, 
however, in the statement of his noble 
Friend (The Earl of Shaftesbury) that, 
though considerable improvement might be 
necessary with respect to the discipline of 
the Church of England, it was also requi- 
site that a much greater degree of liberty 
should be given for the exercise of those 
Christian duties which it was the object of 
his noble Friend’s Bill to enable clergymen 
and laymen to perform. On that account 
he regretted the course the right rev. Pre- 
lates had taken in opposing this measure, 
without making any attempt to modify it 
in a manner which might have rendered it 
beneficial to the Church. If such modifi- 
cations had been effected, he believed the 
Bill might have been safely adopted, and 
he was satisfied it would have been accept- 
ed with deep gratitude by many members 
of the Established Church. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD, in explana- 
tion, said, that if a judicious and well 
weighed measure had been prepared, and 
the intention to propose it had been com- 
municated privately to his right rev. Bre- 
thren and himself, he was satisfied they 
would readily have given their most earnest 
attention to the subject ; but he must com- 
plain that this Bill had been introduced 
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without any such notice, and that he and 
his right rev. Brethren were attacked be- 
cause they did not at once suggest such 
modifications as in their opinion would 
render the measure unobjectionable. The 
Bill professed only to affect the Church of 
England. [The Duke of Areyi1, No, no!] 
Well, the noble Earl who introduced the 
Bill told me so himself. [The Earl of 
Suarrespury: No.] He asked the noble 
Earl whether the Bill was intended for 
Dissenters, or for members of the Church 
of England, and the noble Earl said at 
once, with the frankness which distin- 
guished him—‘ For the Church of Eng- 
land, and we will have our liberty.” 

THe Eart or SHAFTESRURY said, 
the right rev. Prelate spoke to him some 
time ago on the subject, and asked whe- 
ther the Bill was intended to affect the 
Church of England? He (The Earl of 
Shaftesbury) said that undoubtedly it was 
intended for the Church of England. The 
right rev. Prelate was then walking away, 
when he (the Earl of Shaftesbury) called 
him back and said—‘ Recollect it is for 
Dissenters too, and especially for the Lon- 
don City Mission.”” The right rev. Pre- 
late had very much misrepresented . what 
he (the Earl of Shaftesbury) had stated. 
He had never made any allusion to Exeter- 
hall, but what he said was, that four great 
meetings had been held at Freemasons’- 
hall for religious worship, especially in 
reference to the state of the war in the 
Crimea, and that they were constituted in 
a great measure of those who had rela- 
tions at the field of battle, who attended 
to supplicate the goodness of Almighty 
God in protecting their relatives from the 
sword or bullet of the enemy. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
after reading the Bill with care, and listen- 
ing to the objections urged by his two right 
rev. Friends against it, he must confess 
that they had wholly failed to satisfy him 
that there was anything in the Bill that 
was dangerous to the Established Church 
or the religious institutions of the country ; 
and he could not but think that if their 
Lordships looked calmly and dispassion- 
ately at its provisions they would see that 
they were as remote from anything which 
would tend to create the evils described by 
the right rev. Prelates as could well be 
imagined. There were two enactments in 
it—the first relating to a provision con- 
tained in the celebrated Toleration Act. 
The effect of the Toleration Act was to 
relieve their Majesties’ Protestant subjects 
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dissenting from the Church of England 
from the penalties of certain statutes which 
had been passed in the reign of Charles II., 
and in preceding reigns ; but in its last 
section it was stated that the Act should 
not authorise any person to attend assem- 
blies for religious worship, unless the 
places in which they met should have been 
previously registered. Now, the first sec- 
tion of the Bill before their Lordships 
enacted that this provision in the Tolera- 
tion Act should be repealed, and that the 
other provisions of the Act should be ex- 
tended to persons who met for worship 
either in registered places or in private 
houses. _The next Act which the Bill was 
intended to repeal was the Act of 1812 ; 
and what was the nature of that Act ? 
Although the Toleration Act had repealed 
many of the offensive statutes of Charles 
IL., it did not repeal them all ; and in 1812 
an Act was passed repealing in toto the 
Five Mile Act, as it was termed, which 
prevented any Dissenter from residing 
within five miles of a corporate town ; and 
another Act, termed the Conventicle Act, 
but by way of rider to that Act, its second 
section provided nevertheless that no per- 
sons should assemble in private houses for 
religious worship in a larger number than 
twenty persons besides the family. That 
provision, he believed, was intended to 
apply only to Dissenters ; but he assumed 
that, in point of fact, and contrary to 
what was intended, it did apply to the 
parochial clergy also. If this provision 
were repealed the law would be left in pre- 
cisely the same state as it existed from 
1689 to 1812. Nothing could be further 
from his wish than to impair the beneficial 
influence exercised by the clergy of the 
Church of England under the parochial 
system ; and it was only because he was 
convinced that the Bill contained nothing 
calculated to impair it that he was ready 
to give it his support. He was satisfied 
that the Bill would not have a tendency to 
injure the Established Church, and should 
therefore give it his support. 

Tue Bisnop or ST. ASAPH said, that 
as the law now stood, no members of the 
Church of England could open new places 
of worship without the consent of the paro- 
chial clergyman. He feared that the effect 
of the change would be to enable members 
of the Church to act as Dissenters in this 
respect. 

Lorp LYTTELTON thought the state 
of things could not be satisfactory which 
left it in doubt whether the clergyman 
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could hold cottage meetings, which had 
been found of great use in the parochial 
ministrations. This was a point which 
ought to be cleared up. 

Tue Eart or RODEN could not help 
expressing his sincere regret that the op- 
position to this Bill should have originated 
with the bench of Bishops. He. regretted 
it the more, inasmuch as a right rev. Pre- 
late had stated, that the opinion he ex- 
pressed was that of the whole episcopal 
bench ; but if their Lordships came to a 
division, he trusted it would be seen that 
the whole of the right rev. Bench did not 
entertain that opinion. In considering 
the measure they must inquire what was 
best calculated to produce the great end 
which, as Christians, they all had in view. 
To his mind the question was, whether the 
continuance of fines upon certain indivi- 
duals for allowing persons to assemble in 
their houses to a number above twenty for 
the purposes of religious worship was likely 
to forward the knowledge of the truth 
among the people. He conceived that the 
law, as at present existing, was a blot upon 
the Statute-book that ought to be imme- 
diately removed, and he trusted that the 
decision of the House that night, in spite 
of what had fallen from the right rev. Pre- 
late (the Bishop of Oxford), who had, in 
his mind, given no answer whatever to the 
arguments of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), would be in favour of adopt- 
ing the Bill. He could not help expressing 
his sincere regret, also, at the effect which 
would be produced in the country by what 
had fallen from the right rev. Bench, and 
by the line of conduct which they had de- 
termined upon taking on this occasion. 
He believed that a strong feeling would 
arise amongst a majority of the people, 
members of the Church of England, at 
finding that in the attempt to repeal such 
a law as this, which was directly opposed 
to the propagation of religious truth, the 
foremost supporters of that law were the 
members of the right rev. Bench. As an 
individual sincerely attached to the Church 
of England, he (the Earl of Roden) re- 
gretted extremely that this should be the 
case ; for one of the great benefits of hold- 
ing such meetings in private houses was, 
that by their means Dissenters and mem- 
bers of the Church of England were asso- 
ciated together, and that the good feeling 
which ought to exist amongst all classes of 
people in this country was thereby greatly 
promoted. He hoped his noble Friend 
would persevere in taking their Lordships’ 
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Opinions as to the measure ; and, for one, 
he felt extremely obliged to him for the 
course he had pursued on the question. 
On Question, that “‘ now” stand part of 
the Motion, their Lordships divided :— 
Content 31; Not Content 30: Majority 1. 


List of the Nor Content. 


DUKE. . BISHOPS. 

Cleveland London 
MARQUESSES, Gloucester 

Salisbury Ripon 
Bath Chichester 
Exeter Oxford 

EARLS. St.Asaph 
Derby Lincoln 
Hardwicke Kilmore 
Delawarr LORDS. 
Carnarvon Berners 
Malmesbury Lyttelton 
Romney Redesdale 
Powis Churchill 
Nelson Feversham 
Harewood Abinger 
Beauchamp De L’Isle 
Bantry 


Resolved in the Affirmative: Amendments 
reported accordingly: Further Amendments 
made: Bill to be recommitted to a Commit- 
tee of the whole House on Friday next. 


EDUCATION OF POOR CHILDREN BILL. 

On the Motion for going into Committee 
on this Bill, 

Lord REDESDALBE said, that he in- 
tended to propose an Amendment, the 
effect of which would be to enable the 
boards of guardians to extend the benefit 
of education not merely to the pauper chil- 
dren, but to those poor persons who were 
on the verge of pauperism. But of course, 
as he could not move such an Amendment 
himself when in the chair, he must only 
leave it to the noble Earl and to the House 
to deal with it. 

THe Eart or BURLINGTON said, he 
should not object to such an Amendment 
himself; but as it would alter the charac- 
ter of the Bill, and might endanger its 
passing elsewhere, he thought it better not 
to adopt it. 

House in Committee: Bill reported with- 
out further Amendment; and to be read 34 


on Friday next. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL. 

as of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
That the Bill be now read 3. 

Lorp ABINGER said, that he thought 
the Bill was one of too extensive an opera- 
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tion and involved a question of too much 
importance to be passed in the hasty man- 
ner proposed. The measure could only 
be properly understood by those who had 
studied the statutes connected with the 
subject. The measure was well calculated 
to excite the apprehensions of Protestants 
that it would legalise certain Roman Ca- 
tholie charities, which by former statutes 
were declared illegal. He thought that a 
system of registration in respect to those 
charities should be adopted, in order that 
the nature of them should be publicly 
known before the title became absolute. 
He moved that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Amendment moved, to leave out from 
‘« Bill” to the end of the Motion, and 
insert ‘be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the object of the Bill was simply to re- 
move the doubts at present existing as to 
the legality of Roman Catholic charities 
created prior to the passing cf the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act, and to place those 
charities upon the same footing as those of 
Protestant Dissenters. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, there was na- 
turally much anxiety abroad, lest the mea- 
sure should be perverted to the relaxation 
of the provisions of the Relief Act, for the 
purpose of setting up convents, or similar 
religious houses, within the United King- 
dom. Now, when we saw so strong a desire 
manifested to put down convents and mo- 
nasteries, even in Italy itself, it was not 
to be wondered at that the people of this 
country should feel alarmed at the an- 
nouncement of any measure which they 
believed would encourage the establish- 
ment of such institutions within this king- 
dom. 

Motiom#(by leave of the House) with- 
drawn; then the original Motion was 
agreed to; Bill read 3* accordingly, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 





—m 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1855. 


Minute.] Pusuic Bru. —2° Validity of Pro- 
ceedings (House of Commons). 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read, 

House in Committee. 
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Clause 69 to 75 agreed: to, with verbal 


amendments. 

In Clause 76 an Amendment was intro- 
duced on the Motion of Sir Benjamin Hall, 
requiring the owners of property or the 
builders, in laying out new streets, to bear 
the expense of paving them in the first in- 
stance, instead of leaving the charge to be 
borne by the parish. When the streets 
were once paved, the keeping in repair 
would be transferred to the hands of the 
local authorities, and the expense defrayed 
from the rates in the ordinary way. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES suggested that 
it would be unjust when an owner expend- 
ed a large sum in paving a new street, 
and when, consequently, no charge for re- 
pairs would be incurred probably for eight 
or ten years, to make him liable by charg- 
ing the whole of the houses in the street 
with the repair of the paving in the other 

arts of the parish. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY made a remark 
to the same effect. 

Mr. CHARLES BUTLER said, that 
in some parishes arrangements existed 
whereby exemptions were allowed from 
the paving rates in such eases as had been 
referred to. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
introduce words to define the meaning of 
the word “paving” in this clause which 
would meet the objection. 

Clause as amended agreed to. 

Clauses 77 and 78 agreed to. 

On Clause 79, which gives power to ves- 
tries to regulate the taking up pavements 
for laying down water pipes or gas pipes. 

Mr. HENLEY expressed an opinion 
that the gas companies were subjected by 
the clause to restrictions which he did not 
consider just. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
gas companies obtained Parliamentary 
powers to light whole parishes, but they 
were in the habit of picking out certain 
portions of a parish the lighting of which 
would pay them well, and of refusing to 
light other portions of the parish which 
would not yield them any profit. For in- 
Stance, take the thoroughfare of Piecca- 
dilly, they would lay down pipes to light 
that street and the shops that were in Pie- 
eadilly, but they would not light the streets 
running out of Piccadilly. This clause 
would enable the local authorities to say 
to the gas companies, ‘‘ You shall not pick 
out any particular part of the district to 
light ; but you shall be required to extend 
your pipes to all the streets in the district.’’ 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, a case had 
occurred in the parish of Marylebone simi- 
lar to the one supposed by the right hon. 
Baronet. There was a gas company, and 
parties wishing to compete with it esta- 
blished another gas company, but that 
company wished to select particular streets 
for lighting. The vestry opposed them 
and said, ‘“‘If you will carry your pipes 
through the adjacent streets, we will allow 
you to break up the pavement, otherwise 
not.’’ The company refused, and the con- 
sequence was that they were deprived of 
the power of supplying gas to the streets 
they had selected. 

Clause agreed to. Clause 80 struck out. 

Clauses from 81 to 86 were agreed to. 

Clauses 87 and 88 struck out, 

Clauses 89 to 96 agreed to. 

On Clause 97, which imposes a penalty 
on persons interfering with the scavengers 
in the execution of their duty, 

Mr. CHARLES BUTLER thought 
that penalties ought also to be imposed 
on the scavengers themselves for neg- 
lecting their duty, as was very often the 
case, 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the scaven- 
gers were only the servants of the vestry, 
who were bound to see that they did their 
duty, and the defect in the law was that 
the public had no remedy against the ves- 
tries. There was no remedy against ves- 
tries or local boards for neglect of duty in 
removing nuisances—a duty which they 
undertook voluntarily to perform. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that he 
was always in favour of giving local autho- 
rities great powers, and thought that where 
persons voluntarily undertook duties they 
should be compelled to perform them. In 
the Nuisances Removal Bill he had intro- 
duced a very stringent clause, which had 
been unanimously carried in the Select 
Committee, which compelled local autho- 
rities, under a penalty of 5/., to perform 
their duties; and, in addition to this clause, 
he would most willingly, if it was thought 
necessary, introduce a clause imposing a 
further penalty on the local authorities if 
they did not perform their duties. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
to 102 inclusive. 

Clause 103 struck out. 

Clauses 104 to 111 agreed to. 

On clause 112, which relates to the 
powers of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 

Mr. B. BARING objected to the clause, 
because the powers given under it were too 
large, as they empowered the commission- 
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ers to make and widen streets, to throw 
down any number of houses, and to pur- 
chase property to any amount, and, if they 
deemed further powers necessary, they 
might appeal to Parliament for them at 
the expense of the ratepayers. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought that a Board that exercised such 
great powers, ought to be under the control 
of some executive officer of high authority. 

Mr. HENLEY concurred in that opi- 
nion. Under the operation of the clause 
as it stood the Commissioners might with- 
out check lay out money to any amount, 
and might, therefore, mortgage the local 
rates to any extent. He did not think it 
advisable when the Central Board wished 
to expend, some 3000. or 4007., that they 
should be compelled to go before the Board 
of Works; but would rather suggest that 
when the cost of the works did not exceed 
5,0007., or even a larger sum, the Metro- 
politan Board should be allowed to proceed 
on their own responsibility. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL intimated that 
in order to obviate that objection he was 
ready to introduce words into the clause, 
by which it should be provided that before 
the Metropolitan Commissioners should 
proceed with the construction of any work, 
the expense of which was estimated at over 
20,000/., they should submit the plan of 
the intended work, as well as its probable 
cost, to the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Works and Public Build- 
ings, whose approval of it should be obtain- 
ed before it could be proceeded with. His 
object in suggesting this was, that the 
opinions of the best engineering talent 
might be obtained by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, before improvements of great im- 
portance were undertaken. In those cases 
in which the cost of the contemplated works 
was estimated at over 50,000/. he should 
propose that the sanction of Parliament 
should be obtained for their construction. 
If, however, the cost were under the sum of 
20,0001. the Metropolitan Commissioners 
might proceed with them upon their own 
responsibility. 

Mr. CHARLES BUTLER objected to 
placing the control in the hands of the 
Board of Works. 

Viscount EBRINGTON proposed that 
the sanction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should only be required where the 
amount to be expended exceeded 50,0001. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS moved as an 
Amendment that the Central Board should 
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undertake works the cost of which did not 
exceed 50,0001. ; that when they exceeded 
that amount they should be obliged to 
receive the sanction of the Commissioners 
of Works; and that when the sum exceed- 
ed 100,0002. the sanction of Parliament 
should also be required. 

Clause as amended agreed to. 

Clauses 113 to 123 agreed to. 

On Clause 124, relating to the collection 
of the rates under this Bill, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that by this clause all the rates that were 
charged on the occupant of a house were 
thrown into one mass, and made payable 
altogether. This would operate most op- 
pressively on many tenants. A man might 
be able to pay 201. if divided into four or 
five sums; whereas if demanded in one 
single payment he might be wholly unable 
to pay it; and the consequences might be 
very serious to him. He objected to mix- 
ing up the poor rates with the rates to be 
paid under this Bill. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that there 
was a further objection to this clause. By 
the Jaw a man must pay his poor rates be- 
fore a certain date, in order to be placed 
on the register. Now, if those rates were 
to be mixed up with other rates the elector 
in many instances might be unable to pay 
the whole sum, and thus he would be dis- 
franchised. 

Mr. CHARLES BUTLER was of opin- 
ion that the poor rates should not be 
levied with the other rates. 

Sin BENJAMIN HALL did not think 
that the clause would interfere with the 
elective franchise. The parochial autho- 
rities had the power of levying the rates at 
any time in the year they pleased, and 
they might levy them, therefore, after that 
period of the year at which it was required 
that all rates due should be paid to entitle 
the voter to have his name placed upon 
the register. With regard to the collec- 
tion of the rates in one sum, though in 
some cases it might occasion inconveni- 
ence, he saw no means of avoiding it, un- 
less they incurred an additional expense 
in collecting the rates separately. 

Mr. HENLEY considered that the col- 
lection of all these local rates with the poor 
rates in one lumped sum would inflict great 
hardship upon the poorer class of rate- 
payers. 

After some discussion, 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL consented to 
introduce an amendment providing that, 
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collection might be divided. 
Clause agreed to. 
The House resumed ; Committee report 
progress. 


ROYAL ENGINEER OFFICERS— 
QUESTION. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON, ad- 
verting to the intention of placing the 
Ordnance Military Corps under the Com- 
mander in Chief, to the pressing necessity 
for keeping up the effective strength of 
the corps of Royal Engineers, and to the 
present half-pay list of that corps, wished 
to ask the Under Secretary for War, 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make any arrangements 
whereby officers of the corps of Royal En- 
gineers on half-pay, who were able and 
willing to serve, but who, from its being 
a seniority corps, were debarred from re- 
turning to its effective strength, might 
equally, with other half-pay and unattach- 
ed officers, be employed on the staff of 
the army, or be appointed to such civil 
positions under Government as were now 
held by officers of Royal Engineers on full 
pay, who would then be enabled to return 
to the duty-roster of the corps, whereby 
the State would have the services of every 
available officer of Royal Engineers, whe- 
ther on full pay or on half-pay ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, it did 
not appear that it would be necessary to 
make any arrangement to carry out the 
object to which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman referred. There was nothing in 
the shape of a regulatiori in existence to 
prevent officers of Engineers on half-pay 
from being employed in the manner which 
the hon. Gentleman proposed. The num- 
ber of such officers was very limited, and 
no intimation of a wish for active service 
had been made. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM—QUESTION. 

Sm BULWER LYTTON: Sir, I wish 
to ask the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government a question with re- 
spect to the business of this House for 
Friday next. On that day I believe the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) 
intends to bring forward his Motion on the 
subject of administrative reform on the 
Order of the day for going into Commit- 
tee of Supply. According to the rules of 
the House, no Amendment to a Motion 
thus made ean be entertained. Yet, Sir, 
there are hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
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this House who are favourable to admi- 
nistrative reform, but who cannot accept 
the precise wording of the hon. Member’s 
Motion ; and it is obviously unfair towards 
the House, and towards. hon. Gentlemen in 
connection with their constituents, that 
they should be compelled either to appear 
in hostility to a principle which they in. 
reality advocate, or else to accept with 
that principle propositions contained in the 
hon. Member’s Motion which they may 
believe to be inaccurate and unsound. I 
would therefore respectfully submit to the 
noble Lord, that if the hon. Gentleman has 
no objection, he should permit the ques- 
tion to come on as a substantive Motion; 
in which case, I should place before the 
House an Amendment, which, I believe, 
would embody the views that many other 
hon. Gentlemen entertain, and which might 
possibly also meet with the general ac- 
quiesence of the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have al- 
ready stated that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury would have prece- 
dence on Friday on going into a Committee 
of Supply, and that, if other hon. Gentle- 
men who had notices of Motion did not con- 
sent to waive them, I should move that the 
Orders of the Day be postponed until after 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury should have been disposed of. I can 
assure the hon. Baronet and the House, that 
the Government have no wish except that 
the question should receive the fullest dis- 
cussion in the manner most calculated to 
enable every man to express his opinion 
as he may think fit; and if the House 
should prefer, and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Aylesbury should himself 
prefer, instead of his Motion being brought 
on as an Amendment to the Motion that 
the Speaker leave the Chair in order that 
the House may go into Committee of Sup- 
ply, to make it a substantive Motion, I 
shall have no objection to make an ar- 
rangement to enable him to bring it for- 
ward in that shape. 

Mr. LAYARD: I am quite willing to 
leave myself in the hands of the House,— 
either to bring my Motion forward as a 
substantive Motion, or on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, provided that I can 
bring it forward on Friday or on some 
early day. 


general feeling of the House that the Mo- 
tion should be a substantive one, and I 
conclude therefore, that it is understood 
that it will be brought forward as such on 
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Friday night, and that the Orders of the 
Day will be postponed until after it is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. V. SCULLY : I stated on a former 


Decimal 


evening that I considered the Motion of | 


the hon. Member for Aylesbury to be ob- 
jectionable in its terms, as it merely ex- 
presses a censure of past mismanagement; 
and I have, therefore, given notice that I 
shall move an Amendment to that Motion, 
which, without blaming any persons for 
former occurrences, will set forth the ne- 
cessity of a substantial administrative re- 
form for the future. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: All I can 
state is, that if the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aylesbury, who can shape 
his Motion as he likes, will give notice 
this evening of a substantive Motion for 
Friday, I will engage to move on that day 
that the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after that Motion shall have been 
disposed of, I take it for granted that in 
that case notice of any Amendments to 
be proposed to the Motion will be placed 
upon the paper in sufficient time to allow 
of their being considered by hon. Members 
beforehand. 

Mr. LAYARD: I will at once give 
notice that I will bring the subject before 
the House in the shape of a substantive 
Motion on Friday. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, I cannot under- 
stand why the war in which we are so 
unhappily engaged should prevent our 
making social progress. I, consequently, 
deemed it right to bring before the House 
a subject which I consider of much na- 
tional importance, the decimalising of our 
coins, weights, and measures ; and hope I 
may have the ear of the House in the dis- 
cussion of an abstract question, on which 
you cannot expect to excite much enthu- 
siasm, I am, however, in this fortunate 
position, that I hear of no dissentients from 
the principle—the only question is how 
best to accomplish the end. Probably I 
will be better understood if I speak of new 
farthings, which are 1-25 or 4 per cent less 
value than the present farthing. I will, 
therefore, proceed to bring before the 
House evidence which I think cannot be 
resisted, in favour of adopting the Report 
of the Decimal Coinage Committee, con- 
fining myself to the coinage ; as I consider 
that weights and measures must follow, as 
@ matter ef course. The decimal question 
was introduced into the House by Sir John 
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Wrottesley, in 1824: the father of the 
present Lord Wrottesley. This was fol. 
lowed by the support of Mr. Babbage, in 
his work on the Economy of Manufac- 
tures : a gentleman whose high reputation 
is too well known for anything I could say 
to add to it. Much light has been thrown 
upon the subject by Lieutenant General Sir 
Charles Pasley, who, in 1834, published a 
work, showing, after much research and 
inquiry, the incongruity and discrepancy 
that exist throughout the United King- 
dom in our coins, weights, and measures, 
By the destruction of the old House of 
Commons, our standards of weights and 
measures were lost, and a Commission was 
appointed by Mr. Spring Rice, now Lord 
Monteagle, for their restoration. That 
Commission consisted of G. B. Airy, 
Astronomer Royal; Francis Baily, Esq., 
V.P.R.S., and R.A.S.; J. E: D. Bethune, 
Esq. ; Davies Gilbert, Esq. ; Sir John F, 
W. Herschel, Bart.; J. G. S. Lefevre, 
Esq.; J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P.R.S. ; 
Very Rev. George Peacock, D.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of Ely, and Lowndian Professor 
of Astronomy; Rev. R. Sheepshanks, 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S.; men of the greatest 
eminence in the kingdom ; profound think- 
ers, who do not arrive at conclusions with- 
out great reflection and consideration. 
Their instructions were merely to restore 
our standards of weights and measures, 
Passing over this part of their inquiry, 
let us hear what they say about our cur- 
rency— 

‘* Having inspected the state of the standards 
recovered from the ruins of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; having collected the evidence of many per- 
sons from various classes, upon different points 
relating to the general question of standards ; 
having examined the most important publications 
upon it; having made themselves acquainted with 
the state of the law in several foreign countries ; 
and having attentively considered the subject in 
all its bearings ; have the honour to submit the 
following Report :—‘ V. The first point which has 
called for our special notice is the general ques- 
tion of decimal scale, In introducing this sub- 
ject, we beg leave to invite the attention of the 
Goyernment to the advantage and the facility 
of establishing in this country a decimal system 
of coinage. In our opinion, no single change 
which it is in the power of a Government to effect 
in our monetary system, would be felt by all 
classes as equally beneficial with this, when the 
temporary inconvenience attending the change 
had passed away. The facility consists in the 
ease of interposing between the sovereign (or 
pound) and the shilling, a new coin equivalent to 
two shillings (to be called by a distinctive name); 
of considering the farthing (which now passes as 
the 1-960th of the pound) as the 1-1000th part of 
that unit ; of establishing a coin of value equal to 
1-100th part of the pound; and of circulating 
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besides these principal members of a decimal 
coinage, other ¢oins of values bearing a simple 
relation to them, including coins of the same 
value as the present shilling and sixpence. We 
do not feel ourselves at liberty further to enter 
into this subject ; but we have felt it imperative 
on us to advert to it, because no circumstance 
whatever would contribute so much to the in- 
troduction of decimal scale in weights and mea- 
sures, in those respects in which it is really useful, 
as the establishment of a Decimal Coinage.” 


Upon this report the Edinburgh Review 
remarks— 

“ That little doubt can be entertained of the 
expediency of employing all the powers of the 
Government for the purpose of hastening the 
completion of the changes.” 


The subject was then taken up by Profes- 
sor De Morgan, one of the first mathema- 
ticians in the kingdom, a teacher of youth 
who stands pre-eminently high for the 
soundness of his opinions on every subject 
which he handles, Various papers from 
him will be found in the British Almanack 
from 1841 to 1853. No man is more 
capable of judging of the advantages that 
would arise in teaching arithmetic by the 
adoption of the decimal system. What 
does he say? ‘‘ That it would relieve the 
master and scholar from much drudgery, 
and save one-fourth in point of time, with 
one-twentieth of the complexity in teaching 
it.” Sir John Bowring, in 1847, brought 
this subject before the House of Commons, 
in which he was ably supported by our la- 
mented friend the late Mr. Hume, Some 
correspondence had taken place between 
the Master of the Mint and the then Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer the right hon. Sir 
C. Wood, Bart., which induced Mr. Shiel 
to read an extract of a letter from him— 

“T have no objection to the system of a deci- 
mal currency ; but you must not, as your proposal 
does, take the penny as the basis, and make your 
coins multiples of a penny. The unit of British 
currency, the basis upon which everything else 
depends, and by reference to which the value of 
every other coin is determined, is the pound sterl- 
ing, We should get into inextricable confusion 
if we departed from this,” 


Then the issue of the florin was authorised 
as the 10th of the pound; this was the 
first practical step to a decimal coinage. 
A Parliamentary Committee was appointed 
in 1853 to examine into this question and 
report. They called before them twenty- 
seven witnesses, many of them recom- 
mended by Government as parties most 
likely to give us good information on the 
subject. The result of this inquiry the 
House is quite aware was a unanimous 
vote in favour of adopting the sovereign as 
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the unit, divided into 1,000 mils or farth- 
ings, in place of 960; the florin as the 
tenth of a sovereign, a cent as the tenth 
of a florin, and a mil or new farthing, 
as the tenth of a cent. They recom- 
mended that 1, 2, 5, and 10 mil pieces 
should be coined. These four denomi- 
nations of coin, the pound, florin, cent, 
and mil, are all that are necessary to 
give us a complete decimal system. 
They do not necessarily displace any of 
our gold or silver coins, our half-sove- 
reign would represent 500 farthings, the 
crown 250, the half-crown 125, the shilling 
50, and the sixpence 25; and the commit- 
tee further reported that any other coins 
that suited public convenience might be 
adopted. Now, the House will see that 
from the simplicity of counting by tens, 
there is nothing to learn or nothing to 
unlearn, every man who has ten fingers 
has the decimal book constantly before 
him. The evidence of Messrs. Kirkman 
and Lindsay, who take in their respective 
pursuits about 1,000 farthings each per 
week, said that it would very soon be un- 
derstood by the poor, and be satisfactory 
to them, when they found they could ob- 
tain 25 farthings for their sixpence, and 
50 for their shilling. Mr. Gregory, an 
engineer of eminence, stated that two days 
at the pay counter would make the change 
perfectly understood. Some parties have 
attempted to mystify the tenly system, by 
stating that strings of decimal fractions 
would be necessary in calculations. The 
very object of decimals is to get clear of 
decimal fractions in the ordinary caleu- 
lations of life. No alteration is necessary 
in our account-books, they may be kept in 
three columns as they are now. No de- 
rangement would take place in our Ex- 
changes with the rest of the world, who 
pay in the coin of their respective coun- 
tries their own coin for sterling bills. A 
second commission was appointed in 1853, 
for the construction of the weights and 
measures as determined on by the first 
Commission, and they wound up their Re- 
port with the following letter to the right 
hon. the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; it is signed by some 
of the former Commissioners, and others, 
men of equal distinction and celebrity :— 


* Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
26th March, 1853. 
“‘ Sir,—By a letter which the chairman of this 
committee had the honour of addressing to you, 
under date of March 18th, you will have per- 
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ceived that the committee are at this time pre- 
paring a Report on the subject of standards, and 
that, in connection with this subject, they have 
felt it to be their duty to represent that they are 
strongly impressed with the advantages of a deci- 
mal system of coinage. The members of the 
committee have since learnt that Her Majesty’s 
Government have in contemplation an immediate 
coinage of copper, to a considerable amount. 
The committee have the honour to lay before you 
their urgent request that, before specific steps 
are taken in reference to the proposed coinage, 
the decimal system may be carefully considered. 
They trust that the result of such consideration 
would be, that the Government would decide on 
issuing coins related to the millesimal subdivision 
of the pound, and in respect to the one-thousandth 
part of a pound (by whatever name it may be 
called). They request permission to suggest that 
coins of the values of 1-1000, 2-1000, and 4-1000 
of a pound (differing little from the farthing, 
halfpenny, and penny) might be extensively used 
by the public without present inconvenience, while 
the inscription of their values, as estimated in the 
decimal scale, would afford the means of shortly 
introducing that scale throughout the entire sys- 
tem. The committee have, &c., 
“G. B. Arry (chairman), Rosse, 

WrortkEs.ey, G. Pgacock, 

J. W. Luszock, J. G.S. LEFEvRE, 

R, SHEEPSHANKS, W. H. Miutzer.” 





I was favoured with the perusal of the | 
summary of letters from various bankers | 
in the kingdom, in answer to queries ad- | 
dressed to them by Sir John Herschel, | 
asking their opinions as to the convenience | 
of using the half-crown or the florin. The} 
great majority of opinions were in favour | 
of the florin, as a step towards a decimal | 
coinage. Much has been said about the; 
difficulty that would arise from feaking | 
those changes. None occurred in Ireland 
when the Irish shilling, 13d., was read 
into the English shilling, 12d. Although | 
the poor man might think himself cheated | 
out of a penny, he soon found the English | 
shilling had as much purchasing power as | 
the Irish 13d. We had very clear evi- 
dence on this point from the Duke of 
Leinster. Nor did any difficulty arise in | 
1809, when the linen merchants in the | 
north of Ireland induced the weavers to | 
accept bank-notes in place of gold and ' 
silver for their linens. I was present when | 
that changed mode of payment took /place. | 
When weavers found they could obtain | 
gold and silver for their notes they were | 
soon perfectly satisfied. I was in the 
United States when they were changing | 
their pounds, shillings, and pence into a 
decimal currency. They almost impercep- 
tibly passed from one to the other without 
the least disturbance. Holland, in 1811, 
changed all her currency. It is altogether 
a mistake to suppose that the change pro- 
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proposed would with the humbler classes 
create any serious difficulty. The peti- 
tions which have been presented are :— 
Corporations, 31; inhabitants of towns, 26 ; 
Chambers of Commerce, 16; Scientific 
and Literary Institutions, 11 ;- Mechanics’ 
Institutions, 15; schoolmasters, 3; actu- 
aries, 1; merchants, clerks, and opera- 
tives, 22; Sandhurst College, 1; mer- 
chants, &c., 5; Benefit Societies, 1; In- 
surance Companies, | ; total petitions, 133 ; 
signatures, 15,379; but 56 which were 
signed officially represented some very 
large bodies. There are two or three that 
require especial notice. That from the 
city of London is signed by 59 bankers, 
stock- brokers, and money-dealers ; 38 
merchants, foreign and general; 28 mer- 
chants, tea, sugar, spice, coffee, grocery, 
tobacco, &c.; 22 merchants, wine and 
spirit; 39 warehousemen, silk, linen, cot- 
ton, woollen, lace, ribbons, hosiery, straw 
plait, &c. ; 13 shipowners, brokers, wharf- 
ingers, &c.; 5 miscellaneous; 45 assur- 
ance offices; 944 signatures. It com- 
mences with the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England, and 
other banks; the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Stock Exchange, and 
many leading houses of great importance 
(none of their clerks were asked to sign), 
who, if trouble was apprehended in the 
change, would not petition for it. Forty- 
five Insurance offices are amongst the num- 
ber, all of whom have actuaries attached 
to them who can appreciate the advantages 
of a decimal system, and who could not be 
influenced by the views of others. The 
Bank of England buys and sells gold deci- 
mally. They formerly counted their notes 
by dozens, but they now adopt the tenly 
system. And the hon. Member for West- 
bury brought in a Bill this Session to legal- 
ise the troy ounce. The goldsmiths make 
their assays decimally, and the Mint wish 
to adopt a decimal system as soon as au- 
thorised. The Committee of Council have 
instructed their inspectors of schools to 
see that decimals are taught. One of 
those gentlemen called my attention to the 
Industrial school at Kirkdale, Liverpool, 
where there are 1,400 children. I ex- 
amined a class, and found them perfect 
masters of the subject. Mr. Hagger, their 
teacher, informed me if he had the coins 
to place before the children they would 
understand them in half-an-hour. What 
we want are the decimal coins, marked 
with the value in mils or farthings, to 
make the change understood at once. It 
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is estimated that about 400,000,000 peo- 


ple use decimals. The following countries 
have adopted them :—Holland, Belgium, 
Lombardy, United States, France, Portu- 
gal, Madeira, Bermuda, China, Japan, 
Russia, Zolverein (in weights and mea- 
sures), Poland, Sardinian States, Rome, 
Switzerland, Two Sicilies, Modena, Na- 

les, Greece, Tuscany, Brazil, New Gran- 
ada, Chili, Mexico, and Columbia. Sweden 
and Canada have or are about doing so. 
Every step that we take in abridging 
labour enables us to meet all nations who 
are our competitors in the markets of the 
world, and does not necessarily throw 
hands out of employment. The labour- 
saving machines increase the demand for 
hands, as is well known by the operatives 
in Lancashire. Fifty years ago they de- 
stroyed machinery. In the late strikes 
they only pulled the plugs out of the 
boilers, that nothing might be injured 
when they again went to work. Permit 
me to read an extract from Dr. Bowring’s 
work, in which he alludes to the Chi- 
nese :— 

“ Wonderful are the ease and accuracy with 
which all calculations are made and recorded. In 
my own person I have had to settle a great variety 
ofaccounts with various classes of people in China, 
and I never remember to have detected an error ; 
and, in cases where my reckoning has disagreed 
with that of the Chinese, I have invariably found 
that their amount was correct, and my own erro- 
neous. In China it might almost be laid down as 
an axiom, that a mistake in an account is in itself 
strong evidence of fraudulent intention. I have 
compared my observations with those of persons 
of the longest and most extensive experience as to 
the general correctness of Chinese accountancy, 
and my opinion has been fully confirmed, that, 
among Chinamen intending to be honest, an error 
in reckoning is almost unknown.” 


Mr. Miller, one of the cashiers of the Bank 
of England, who is well acquainted with 
the system of keeping accounts in the 
Custom House, shows the process that 
three butts of currants weighing 59 ewt. 
1 qr. 16 lbs. go through at 15s. per ewt., 
to ascertain the amount of duty.. Hon. 
Members have been furnished with the 
statement. It requires 172 figures by 
that process, and only twenty-one in deci- 
mals. These figures have to go through 
five or six hands to check them. This 
change it is estimated would save 200 
clerks in the Custom House, and a vast 
number in keeping our national accounts. 
The decimal system is truly a labour- 
Saving machine. Permit me to read to 
you an extract from Sir John Herschel’s 
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evidence, and what the right hon. the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said to a de- 
putation which had the honour of waiting 
on him :— 

“The decimal system being once introduced, 
the rules of ‘ compound arithmetic,’ ‘ reduction,’ 
and ‘ practice,’ would no longer require to be 
taught in schools. The relief thus afforded, both 
to teacher and scholar would be immense. The 
four essential rules of arithmetic would be better 
acquired, and the drudgery spared, and the time 
saved for the acquisition of real knowledge would 
tell upon the education of every individual in every 
class of society.” —Herschel. 

“TI have the greatest respect for the opinions 
of the deputation. I shall, therefore, not fail to 
give them my serious consideration ; and I hope 
the association will persevere in their efforts to 
make the subject well understood by the people.” 
— Gladstone. 


I can assure the House we have perse- 
vered, by discussions through the press, 
and by the distribution of 10,000 pamph- 
lets—volunteer lecturers have sprung up 
in various parts of the country in support 
of our views—and we feel that we are now 
in such a position that we ought to make 
a further step in advance. I have already 
stated the importance of coins as books of 
education, and I hope and trust that the 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will do himself the honour of 
giving to his country the advantage of a 
decimal system. It has not been the cus- 
tom of enlightened Governments to wait 
until every individual in the country un- 
derstood Acts of Parliament that were 
passed for their benefit. I therefore do 
hope and expect that this Government will 
not retard, but encourage useful progress. 
As an Amendment has been placed on the 
notice paper, I will state my objections to 
it. I think it is as impossible to have 
international coinage, weights, and mea- 
sures, as international language. It has 
been attempted to make a general cur- 
rency for the Zolverein, where they speak 
one language and pay the same Custom 
duties. Deputies met at Frankfort on the 


Maine about six years ago, but separated - 


without doing anything. They met again 
at Vienna last year, and came to no re- 
sult. When we consider that about the 
time of William the Conqueror, the pound 
of fine gold was coined into 9/., now into 
461. 14s. 6d., and the pound of fine silver 
at the same time coined into 24s. 6d., now 
into 66s., when in various reigns we have 
made such debasements and mutilations, 
what security have we that other States 
will not in their exigencies decrease the 
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yalue of their coinage. Look at the blue 
rubles of Russia, the assignats of France, 
and the continental paper money of the 
United States. When the latter were our 
colonies they used our pound sterling, cal- 
culating the dollar at 4s. 6d. But before 
they decimalised their currency, in dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, the dollar was 
taken at 4s. 8d., 6s., 7s. 6d., and 8s. The 
United States may be said to have an in- 
ternational currency at this moment, for 
by law the coins of most nations are taken 
at a fixed value, but their present master 
of the Mint, in his report to Congress, now 
lying on the table before me, recommends 
that this law should be abolished and their 
own coinage alone taken, for he finds great 
debasement of coins in many other coun- 
tries, particularly in some of the South 
American States, where their dollars are 
passing in the United States at one-fourth 
less value than they ought to be. Within 
my recollection, the English sovereign in 
the United States has been depreciated 
and was taken at 4°44 dollars, again at 
4'67 dollars, and now at 4°84 dollars, and 
they have lately depreciated the value of 
their silver, making it mere tokens. There 
is another disturbing cause to international 
money. ‘Trade is continually making the 
balance of account to be in favour of one 
party or the other. Now, if we had a so- 
vereign of 113 grains of fine gold adopted 
by France, England, the United States, 
and Germany, to pay the creditor when 
we cannot get good bills of exchange to 
remit, we would send gold—that at once 
destroys its universal circulation without 
cost, for it is clear that this intended inter- 
national money is more valuable, and has 
more purchasing power in the creditor 
country than in the debtor, otherwise the | 
debtor would not go to the expense of 
freight, insurance, loss of interest, and 
charges jn sending it to pay his debt or 
buy goods, If we are right to-day, there 
is no security that we will not be wrong 
to-morrow. The Bank of England has 
ingots of gold, the Chinese a shoe, and 
the United States disks of gold, of one, 
two, or three ounces, &c., &c., stamped 
with their weight and fineness, but they 
cannot get clear of them in any way but 
as bullion, and they find their way into 
the melting pot. 
Statesmen, who are here, agree with me, 
that it is useless to attempt to have an in- 
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the view of Mr. Adams, who was here as | | | and satisfactory.” 
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Minister from the United States, as ap- 
pears by an extract from his report on this 
subject to his Government. John Quincy 
Adams says :-— 

“ To this the wishes of their philanthropists, 

the hopes of their patriots, the researches of their 
philosophers, and the energy of their legislators, 
have been aiming with efforts so stupendous and 
with perseverance so untiring, that, to any person 
who shall examine them, it may well be a subject 
of astonishment to find that they are both yet 
entangled in the pursuit at this hour, and that 
it may be doubted whether all their latest and 
greatest exertions have not hitherto tended to 
increase diversity instead of producing unifor- 
mity.” 
Such evidence against a congress of nations 
is conclusive in my mind against any at- 
tempt to form one. Permit me also to 
read an extract from a letter of Mr. J. E. 
D. Bethune on the same subject to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated 21st 
December, 1841— 


“ Many persons are desirous that if any change 
be attempted, our weights and measures should 
be made identical with those of the French scale. 
I believe this to be impossible.” 


Difficulty has been suggested in dealing 
with tolls; when they or any sums are 
cumulative and rise to 6d. there is no 
change whatever by the proposed system. 
If the change is under 6d. and averages 
243d. there is neither a Joss or gain of half 
a new farthing on the transaction. If they 
are penny tolls only, taking five new far- 
things for a time would indemnify the par- 
ties for taking four afterwards. In many 
cases taking four will be the interest of 
the parties to increase custom. In other 
eases of turnpike gates an adjustment may 
take place, neither to gain nor lose, by 
making some pay a little more and another 
less. The press need not be disturbed at 
all; you can give them a discount on their 
using five farthing stamps; that will leave 
them just where ‘they are. Mr. Hill gave 
it as his opinion that four mils, or new far- 
things, would soon bring up the revenue to 
what it now is. Why longer delay a mea- 
sure that would confer lasting benefits on 
the working classes, the landowner, the 
banker, the merchant, the tradesman, the 
scholar, the schoolmaster, men of science, 
and the nation at large from the great sim- 
I now beg 
to move the following Resolutions— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the initia- 


tion of the Decimal system of Coinage, by the 
issue of the Florin, has been eminently successful 
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“ That a further extension of such system will 
be of great public advantage.” 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that she will be graciously 
pleased to complete the decimal seale with the 
pound and the florin, as suggested by two Com- 
missions and a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, by authorising the issue of silver coins to 
represent the value of the one-hundredth part of 
a pound,.and copper coins to represent the one- 
thousandth part of a pound, to be called cents 
and mils respectively, or to bear such other names 
as to Her Majesty may seem advisable.” 

Lorp STANLEY said, he rose to se- 
cond the Motion ; and in doing so wished 
to say, in the first place, that being well 
aware that the subject, although very im- 
portant, was not so generally interesting 
as to excite much Parliamentary or popular 
enthusiasm, and also because his hon. Friend 
had gone through the principal points of 
the subject, he should compress into a 
short space what he had to state. He had 
complied with his hon. Friend’s request to 
second his Motion, partly beause he had 
been a member of the Committee which 
sat two years ago on the subject, and 
partly because, however little acquainted 
with commercial matters, he felt himself 
competent to say that a great preponder- 
ance of opinion existed among the com- 
mercial classes in mercantile and manufae- 
turing towns in favour of the change re- 
commended by the hon. Gentleman. There 
might still be, as there certainly was at one 
time, an idea prevalent that any scheme 
for adopting a decimal system of coinage 
must be a vague indefinite idea, enter- 
tained by a few theorists, but not recom- 
mended by any great scientific authorities, 
or felt to be of any great practical neces- 
sity. If such an opinion now existed, 
he (Lord Stanley) would be content te 
oppose the authorities of Babbage, of De 
Morgan, of General Pasley, of Herschel, 
and many others who had been eited by his 
hon. Friend. There was also the favour- 
able opinion of the Commission which sat 
upon weights and measures in 1848, and 
reported in 1851; of another Commission 
upon the same subject, which sat at a later 
period ; and also of the Committee ap- 
pointed by that House in 1853, which, he 
ventured to say, had approached the sub- 
ject in a fair and impartial spirit, and 
which called before it a great mass and 
variety of evidence. In addition to those 
authorities, the change had the support of 
between 200 and 300 Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, not merely as 
favourable to a consideration of the sub- 
ject, but as avowed partisans of the propo- 
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sition embodied in the Report of the Com- 
mittee he had just referred to. He might 
also add that most of the Chambers of 
Commerce, of the great mercantile bodies, 
of the banks and other commercial esta- 
blishments were favourable not only to a 
decimal system of coinage in general, but 
to that particular form of it which was 
embodied in the Report of the Commit- 
tee. With regard to the abstract ques- 
tion of the advantages to be derived from 
a change from the present system of coin- 
age to a decimal system, there was no 
room for much argument; for he believed 
that the great mass of practical and scien- 
tifie testimony in its favour was so over- 
whelming as to amount virtually almost to 
unanimity. There were advantages to be 
expected from a decimal system in any 
ease. Even if we had now a system of 
coinage which proceeded by regular mul- 
tiples of any other number than ten, the 
substitution of a decimal coinage would be 
a great advantage in all matters of calcula- 
tion. But as it happened, we in England not 
only had not the advantage of a decimal 
system, but we had not even a system 
which proceeded in regular gradations by 
regular multiples of any number. In this 
country, therefore, the proposed altera- 
tion would be attended with a double be- 
nefit — first, the transition from a non- 
decimal to a decimal system, and, secondly, 
the transition from an irregular to a regu- 
lar system. There were two practical 
questions to be considered—the first, and 
the most material was the unit or basis on 
which the proposed system should rest; and 
next whether any temporary or partial in- 
convenience would arise from that change 
which would ,counterbalance in any mate- 
rial degree the ultimate advantages which 
might be expected. With regard to the 
first and most important point, of what 
should be the basis of the coinage, three 
different plans had been suggested. The 
first, and one which had met with a certain 
amount of support, was that which he 
would call the uniform penny system; that 
was, the penny was taken as the basis of 
the coinage, the value of the next coin 
being ten-pence, and the next 100-pence, 
or eight shillings and fourpence. No doubt 
that proposition had some advantages to 
recommend it. It left undisturbed that 
particular coin in which the smaller trans- 
actions of business were carried on. It 
was, as far as it went, a perfectly simple 
and consistent plan; but there was @ 
serious, and, in his opinion, a fatal objec- 
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tion to its adoption ;—it could not be put 
in force without destroying every coin 
which at present existed, with the single 
exception of the penny unit, and conse- 
quently, by very far the larger part of the 
coin of the country must be withdrawn from 
circulation. They must destroy the sove- 
reign, the half-sovereign, the crown, the 
half-crown, the florin, and the shilling, for 
these coins could no longer be used, either 
for the purposes of account or of circulation. 
Such a change would be most sweeping 
and revolutionary, and would entail a vast 
amount of labour, both on the Executive 
which had to introduce it and on those who 
had to make the first trial of it. There was 
another objection to that plan, and a not 
immaterial one—the largest coin in the sys- 
tem, being that which must necessarily be 
employed in all large transactions would be 
much smaller in value than that now used. 
Taking the penny as the basis, the next 
coin would be ten-pence, and then 100- 
pence, as the highest coin. Beyond that 
they could not go; for in the next step 
1,000-pence would bring them to an 
amount exceeding 4/., an amount larger 
than could be conveniently embodied in any 
coin intended for general use. The highest 
coin, then, in which accounts must be kept 
would not be more than 8s. 4d., instead of 
the 17. now in use, and the change would 
involve additional labour in keeping ac- 
counts, and require double the number of 
figures to be used. There would also be a 
certain actual material loss by such a coin- 
age, for, as was well known, the expense 
of the coinage of small coins was propor- 
tionally larger than that of the larger 
coins. Thus the plan would increase the 
trouble of calculation, and would entail a 
considerable expense on the country. The 
decimal notation on this scale, moreover, 
must end with the penny ; for a coin equal 
to 4th of a penny would be too small 
for practical use. Thus the scale would 
neither mount high enough for large ope- 
rations, nor descend low enough for small 
ones. Those were the main objections 
which were raised against a decimal sys- 
tem with a penny unit for a basis. But 
there had been a modification of that 
system proposed, which had been sup- 
ported with a considerable amount of 
talent, as a sort of compromise between 
the two opposing theories. It was pro- 
posed by that compromise to retain 
both the penny and the pound, taking the 
peany as the basis, making the next coin 
a ten-penny piece, the next coin of the 
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value of 100 pence, and dividing the pre- 
sent pound into twenty-four ten-penny 
pieces instead of into twenty shillings. 
That system, it was true, would substitute 
a decimal piece for the shilling, but above 
the shilling it would retain in use the pre- 
sent clumsy and inconvenient method, nay, 
the existing inconvenience would be in- 
creased ; for if there was any respect in 
which the change to a decimal system 
would produce inconvenience it would be 
in dealing with small amounts and with 
persons -not conversant with commercial 
transactions, but here the supporters of 
the compromise proposed to introduce a 
decimal notation; while, where a deci- 
mal system was really advantageous — 
namely, in transactions involving large 
sums, and calculations requiring many 
figures, there the authors of this scheme 
did not propose to extend it, so that their 
plan ingeniously combined the faults of 
both the old and new systems. There 
being, therefore, these objections against 
the introduction of a decimal system 
founded on the basis of the penny, and 
against the compromise which would re- 
tain both the penny and the pound, he 
would come to the consideration of the 
only other alternative which remained ; 
he meant that plan embodied in the report 
of the Committee, and which had to a cer- 
tain extent been acted on by the Govern- 
ment. There had been very great ex- 
aggeration as to the amount of interfer- 
ence with the existing currency which 
would be necessary in introducing a deci- 
mal system founded on the basis of the 
pound. It had been supposed that it 
would be necessary in such ease to totally 
destroy the whole copper coinage of the 
country, and it was alleged that a very 
high authority had stated that such a 
change would take a period of twenty 
years to establish. But the language 
held by the Master of the Mint had been 
misunderstood ; all that he had said being 
that when a new coin was struck it would 
not come into circulation. all at once, but 
that it would take twenty years before all 
the old coin would be absorbed and the 
new coin brought into exclusive use. Now 
what was the system of coinage proposed 
by the Committee? They proposed to 
retain the pound as the basis, and the 
halfsovereign, the crown, the shilling, and 
sixpence as decimal parts of the pound ; 
and, if possible, to retain the half-crown 
also. It was true the half-crown had been 
objected to, but whatever inconvenience 
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was found in its use arose from its being 
confounded with the florin, a coin now in 
circulation, so that this inconvenience, if it 
were one, was not owing to, and would not 
be increased by, the decimalisation of the 
coinage. As to the copper coinage, all that 
was proposed in the plan of the Committee 
was to modify it by adopting the mil (for 
which he should have preferred to retain 
the old name of ‘‘farthing’’)—and the 
cent of ten mils, and making the penny 
1.25th less in value, so as to create a de- 
cimal proportion between it and the florin. 
This would not require any alteration in 
the penny, for the difference between the 
conventional value of the penny and the 
value of the copper of which it was com- 
posed, was so large as to render the pro- 
posed alteration of value inappreciable in 
comparison. No doubt, by changing the 
value of the penny they might inflict some 
slight loss on the holders of copper coin; 
but he apprehended that no person would 
have so large a quantity of copper coin 
in hand as to be seriously damaged 
thereby ; and those who objected to the 
system need make no change in keeping 
their accounts, but might go on, if they 
pleased, with the old scale, and the old 
method of accounting, on the simple 
understanding that the shilling would 
be 123d. in value instead of 12d. He 
thought that there could be no doubt that 
a system which would cause the least 
possible derangement of the present one 
would be preferable ; and, although it was 
said the penny was the poor man’s coin, 
and that any change in it would cause a 
loss to him, he denied that assertion, 
because the change proposed would be 
of the simplest possible character—only 
this, that 123d., instead of 12d., would 
go to a shilling. Once impress that fact 
on the public mind and the difficulty was 
surmounted. Then it had been said that 
in cases of payment in the army and 
navy and to persons employed in the Go- 
vernment service some confusion must en- 
sue, This was an assertion that could not 
be supported by any evidence, because 
in fact the payments were not made in 
copper. The only case in which incon- 
venience would result from it was with 
respect to the postage stamps on letters 
and the tolls on bridges, and in other cases 
authorised by act of Parliament. With 
respect to the Post Office, he thought that 
notwithstanding the loss to the revenue it 
would be expedient that the postage stamp 
should be reduced to the value of the new 
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penny—the loss would be quite insigni- 
ficant—and with regard to tolls, it might 
be convenient to raise them by a fifth for 
five years, and then to reduce them to the 
penny at its new value. Then, with re- 
gard to the alleged inconvenience that 
might arise as to the prices of articles, it 
was well known that all articles varied 
from time to time in price, and an altera- 
tion in our coinage would, therefore, 
merely add, once for all, one artificial 
cause of fluctuation to the many natural 
causes which already existed. The objec- 
tions to the change were mostly, therefore, 
either illusory or unimportant ; and there 
was no reason why the Government should 
not persevere in the system which it had 
already commenced—for the introduction 
of the florin was, in fact, the first step 
towards the adoption of a decimal coinage. 
We had aiready a decimal coinage so far 
as two coins were concerned, and we only 
wanted a third to fit into them. With 
respect to the amendment which was to be 
proposed to the House by the hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith), for in- 
viting a congress of all nations to consider 
the expediency of establishing a uniform 
standard of moneys, weights, and mea- 
sures, such an experiment had been tried 
under much more favourable circumstances 
a few years ago, its application being 
limited to the States of Germany alone ; 
but an agreement on the subject was 
found to be quite unattainable, even among 
those allied and friendly States, in all of 
which the same language was spoken. Be- 
sides, even if several States were willing 
to enter into such an arrangement, there 
would be no sufficient security that the 
same nominal coins would be of equal 
weight and fineness in different countries ; 
but, even assuming that difficulty to be 
got over, the fluctuation of the exchanges 
would prevent a perfect equality. Again, 
in the event of a congress of all nations 
determining, as it probably would, that 
our coins of ld. and 1l. were not those 
which would. be best adapted for the rest 
of Europe, neither the Legislature nor the 
people of this country would consent to 
abide by a decision which would substi- 
tute for that which we had, a coinage 
entirely new and foreign. For these rea- 
sons he must oppose the amendment, and 
could only express a hope that the Govern- 
ment would take in hand and carry through 
the proposition embodied in the report of 
the Committee. 


Mr. J. B, SMITH said, he quite agreed 
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with his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Lancashire and the noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley), as to the importance of a decimal 
system of coinage. He did not think they 
overrated its advantages; he only con- 
demned the principle which they were de- 
sirous of adopting ; he thought the princi- 
ple they advocated ought not to be adopted, 
at least without much further consideration. 
The question had certainly already been 
referred to a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, of which he was himself a 
member ; but that Committee appeared to 
have been appointed for the mere purpose 
of reporting on a foregone conclusion. 
Every member of it, with but one excep- 
tion, was of the same opinion, and it was 
very remarkable that every witness who was 
summoned by the Committee was in favour 
of the pound sterling as the unit of account. 
The fact was, that they heard evidence on 
one side of the question only, and their 
Report therefore could not be taken as a 
safe or sufficient guide for decision upon 
so important a question. Now, what would 
be the effect of adopting the pound unit ? 
It would be equivalent to asking Her Ma- 
jesty to coin a piece of money representing 
the one-hundredth part of a pound and an- 
other the one-thousandth part of a pound. 
These coins would be utterly useless, inas- 
much as they could not be used to pay any 
exact sum under sixpence. We could not 
pay a halfpenny or penny. toll or a penny 
stamp with them. Before they could be 
used, all the duties on imports, and excise 
duties, and, in fact, every other tax, would 
have to be altered by Act of Parliament, 
and provision made to alter and legalise all 
contracts entered into under the old sys- 
tem of moneys. Then, supposing the Mo- 
tion before the House was carried, they 
would have a decimal system of coinage 
and a duodecimal system of weights and 
measures, and that would entail very seri- 
ous loss on the working classes in all their 
small transactions. In America they had 
adopted a decimal coinage, but they re- 
tained the English system of weights and 
measures ; and the consequence was that 
in order to make the two systems harmo- 
nise they were obliged to resort to two 
coins which were absolutely illegal, namely 
the one-eighth and the one-sixteenth of a 
Spanish dollar. Great bankers and dealers 
in millions might not object to such a mea- 
sure, which would not affect them, but a 
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material to the working classes. He ap- 
prehended his hon. Friend (Mr. Brown) 
did not propose that we should be always 
without a decimal system of weights and 
measures. He was of opinion that the 
coinage of a country should be adapted to 
harmonise with its system of weights and 
measures, and if we adopted a decimal 
system of coinage, we ought sinfultane- 
ously to adopt a decimal system of weights 
and measures. But if the Motion of his 
hon. Friend were adopted for a decimal 
coinage only, we should introduce such a 
state of confusion into the country, as 
would go far to render a decimal system 
not only unpopular, but odious, because 
no sooner was the country recovering from 
the inconvenience of altering all our laws 
relating to payments for the purpose of 
accommodating them to the rroposed deci- 
mal coinage than we should be compelled 
to undergo the confusion of a second alter- 
ation of the laws whenever we decimalised 
our weights and measures. The public 
would, doubtless, experience considerable 
temporary inconvenience in any change of 
the existing system, and it would there- 
fore be desirable to endeavour to obtain 
the greatest amount of advantages to com- 
pensate for it. He could conceive no ad- 
vantage to this country, as well as to all 
other nations, so great as the adoption of 
& common international standard of mo- 
neys, weights, and measures, and he was 
of opinion that, before we decided on the 
adoption of any change whatever in our 
present system, the Government should 
invite the different nations of the world to 
consider the practicability of agreeing upon 
& common system; and if we failed in this 
great object of facilitating the intercourse 
of nations, then let us adopt a system of 
our own, combining, as far as possible, sim- 
plicity, with the least amount of incon- 
venience in changing from our existing 
standards. His hon. Friend (Mr. Brown) 
said it would be as-absurd to attempt the 
adoption of an international coinage as 
an international language. He had never 
heard that it had been proposed to adopt 
an international language ; but he would 
remind the House that an international 
system of coinage had been attempted, 
and had been carried out with partial suc- 
cess. The first idea of that kind origin- 
ated in France. In 1790 Talleyrand 
moved in the National Assembly that the 
King of Great Britain and the Sovereigns 
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gress of nations to consider the‘practica- 
bility of adopting an international system 
of moneys, weights, and measures. At 
that time French notions were not very 
favourably received in this country, and 
we sent no representative to that congress; 
but the Netherlands and Switzerland sent 
two learned men, and they agreed on the 
system which was now in use in France 
and in those two countries. That was not, 
however, the only instance, for Holland had 
changed her coinage, and had adopted the 
same system as prevailed in southern Ger- 
many, and at the present time an uniform 
system of coinage was in use in Frankfort, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse, Nas- 
sau, and in other minor German States. He 
denied that the recent congress for con- 
sidering a uniform coinage for Germany 
had been unsuccessful, as stated by the 
noble Lord. It had merely been adjourned, 
but not dissolved, and it separated for this 
reason—that as the circulating medium of 
Austria at present consisted of inconvert- 
ible paper money of no use out of the Aus- 
trian Empire, it was impossible for her, 
until she resumed specie payments, to as- 
similate her coinage to that of other coun- 
tries. He hoped the Government would 
not adopt any one-sided view of this ques- 
tion. England had been the first to pro- 
claim free-trade with all the world; and 
he thought it was peculiarly fitting that 
she should now invite the nations of the 
world to facilitate their mutual intercourse 
by sending representatives to a congress 
to consider the practicability of adopting 
& common system of moneys, weights, 
and measures ; and he knew nothing that 
would tend more to produce feelings of 
goodwill among them than a course of that 
kind. The hon. Member coneluded by 
moving as an Amendment —“‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
Jesty, praying that Her Majesty would be 
pleased to invite a congress of representa- 
tives of all nations, at some convenient 
place, with the view of considering the 
practicability of adopting a common stan- 
dard of moneys, weights, and measures.” 

Mr. LOWE said, he had made it his 
business to look into this question, and he 
had formed a strong opinion upon it; but 
an opinion quite different from that of the 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
W. Brown). He thought that the authori- 
ties which had been cited by the hon. 
Member for South Lancashire in favour of 
his Resolution had in some degree been 
perverted from their original intention. 
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The greater number of those gentlemen 
whose opinions the hon. Gentleman had 
read only meant to express their preference 
in favour of a system of decimal coinage— 
a question about which there could be 
little difference of opinion; but it did not 
follow from that that they were in favour 
of the particular plan advoeated by the 
hon. Gentleman. To do away with 
the compound rules of arithmetic in the 
reckoning of money was an object well 
worthy their attention; but the question 
at issue was the modus decimandi, and he 
was far from thinking that the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s plan was the best. The money 
subscribed to promote the introduction of 
a change generally had been devoted to 
forwarding a particular change by the 
circulation of able works, and had, there- 
fore, thrown great weight into the scale in 
favour of that change. He would now 
briefly state his objections to the system 
proposed by his hon. Friend. They must 
remember, in the first place, that they 
were very well able to carry on their affairs 
with the system now in existenée — al- 
though no doubt it had many faults—and 
before giving it up they ought to be satis- 
fied that the system to be substituted for 
it was better both in theory and practice, 
because a change such as was proposed 
was in itself an enormous evil. His first 
objection was, that the unit it was pro- 
posed to take was too high. A unit was 
not given them by nature, but was chosen 
by themselves, and ought to be adapted to 
the convenience of the greatest number. 
It was proposed that the unit should be so 
high that all other coins would be arrived 
at by division—instead of by addition, as 
in other countries where the decimal 
system had been adopted. By taking a 
large unit they would be guided by a 
decimal scale, instead of by the conveni- 
ence of mankind, and would be obliged to 
adopt a coinage inconvenient in itself and 
ill adapted to their wants. If they wished 
for an improved system for the mensura- 
tion of distance, an hon. Gentleman said, 
“« The mile must be preserved—the British 
mind was wedded to the mile—it was con- 
nected with our history, our poetry, our 
literature—we obtained it from the Ro- 
mans, and we would not part from it ””— 
what would be done? They would have 
to divide the mile by ten, to reduce it from 
1760 to 176 yards, then to seventeen six- 
tenths yards, and so on to inches, decimal- 
ising most beautifully, but arriving at 
measures that would never be wanted to 
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measure anything. The florin had been| cents ; and in China accounts were kept 
foreed into existence as the tenth of a|in only two out of four coins, taels and 
pound, and its success as a coin had been | cash. Then, in France there was the deci- 
vaunted :—but what merit of any kind | mal division of the two sous piece, the 
had the florin, except that it was the deci- | tenth part of a franc, but only the 100th 
mal of a pound? Did they calculate in| part of a franc was used in accounts. He 
florins? He was glad that some hon. | thought this plan of reckoning in the 
Gentlemen had derived benefit from the | smallest and the largest coins was a very se- 
issue of florins; his only experience of | rious evil, because it would tend to put coins 
their convenience was, that when he ought | in circulation which would never be used 
to have received half-a-crown he had gene-| in accounts. He had hitherto been argu- 
rally received a florin, and when he ought |ing on the supposition, unfavourable to 
to have paid a florin he had generally paid | himself, that the decimal system had al- 
half-a-crown. From a florin they got|ready been introduced. He admitted its 
to two two-fifths of a penny, but who | scientific accuracy, but he contended that 
ever bought anything who ever reck-| its introduction would be difficult, and he 
oned or wished to reckon in such a/ denied that it had the perfection attributed 
coin as that? Such a coin could never | to it, because the integer and the unit 
come into general circulation, because it | were taken too high. To prove that wher- 
represented nothing which corresponded | ever there was a decimal system it was 
with any of the wants of the people. They | the tendency of mankind to take a low 
then arrived a step further—at the mil, integer, he might refer to the fact that in 
which had no other recommendation than | France no one kept his accounts in half- 
that of being the 1,000th part of a pound. | Napoleons or ten francs, but in franes and 
His objection to the mil was, that it was! centimes. Looking at the experience of 
either too large or too small. It was too/|other nations, he thought they would be 
large if they wished for a coinage that | unwise to introduce a system which in- 
would give the people the benefit of the! volved a complicated subdivision. This 
fluctuations of price in articles of general | subject had not yet been satisfactorily 
consumption; and they certainly wanted | dealt with, and the difficulties in it had 
some small coinage for that purpose, be-| not been grappled with. They ought to 
cause several articles of manufacture were | go upon the principle of getting as scien- 
sold as low as the sixty-fourth part of a | tifie a decimal coinage as possible, and 
penny; but a mil, which was little less| they must comply with the condition of 
than a farthing, was too large. In another | taking as a unit something which would 
point of view the mil was too small. If| divide the pound without a remainder. 
the proposed system were adopted, they | But he did not see the necessity for taking 
would all be condemned to live in decimals | a pound, or the decimal part of a pound. 
for ever ; if a man dined at a publichouse | The present system, however, had not yet 
he would have to pay for his dinner in| been changed into the decimal system. 
decimal fractions. He objected to that,| That change might appear very easy to 
for he thought a man ought to be able to! accomplished mathematicians and men of 
pay for his dinner in integers. It was | science, but it was one which it would be 
proposed that the integer should be taken | very difficult to carry out. What would 
so high that they would have to add a| have to be done? Every sum would have 
fourth column to the present three columns | to be reduced into a vulgar fraction of a 
of £s. d., and they all knew what an ad- | pound, and then divided by the decimal of 
dition an extra row of figures would make | a pound—a pleasant sum for an old apple- 
to the labours of book-keeping. Farthings | woman to work out! It would not be an 
were now neglected in keeping accounts, | agreeable task, even for some members of 
because it was supposed that those which | that House, to reduce 43d., or nine half- 
were gained would counterbalance those | pence, to mils. The main objection was, 
which were lost, but such a sum as two | if they went below 6d., that the new scale 
two-fifths of a penny could not be neglect-| of coins would not be commensurate in 
ed. Wherever the decimal system had | any finite ratio with anything in this new 
been adopted the mean coins were obliter- | currency of mils. No less than five of our 
ated in the keeping of accounts, the largest | present coins must be called in, or else— 
and smallest only being reckoned. In| which would be worse—new values must 
America accounts were not kept in dollars, | be given to them. If a poor man put a 
dimes, and cents, but only in dollars and | penny into his pocket, it would come out a 
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coin of different value, which he would 
not understand. Suppose he owed another 
man a penny ; how was he to pay him ? 
Was he to pay him in mils? Four mils 
would be too little and five mils would be 
too much. The hon. Gentleman said, 
there would be only a mil between them. 
That was exactly it. He believed there 
would be a “‘mill’’ between them. What 
would be the present expression for four- 
pence ? Why, ‘0166 with 6es ad infinitum ; 
for threepence? ‘0125; for a penny? 
004166, with 6es.ad infimitum (a laugh) 
for a halfpenny? *002083, and 3s ad 
infinitum. What would be the present ex- 
pression fora farthing? Why, 0010416, 
and 6es ad infinitum. And this was the 
system which was to cause such a saving 
in figures, and these were the quantities 
into which the poor would have to reduce 
the current coin of the realm. With every 
respect for decimal fractions, of which he 
boasted no profound knowledge, he doubted 
whether the poor were equal to mental 
arithmetic of this kind, and he hoped the 
adoption of the system would be deferred 
until there was some proof that they 
would be able to understand it; for, after 
all, this was the question of the poor, and 
the whole weight of the change would fall 
upon them. Let the rich by all means 
have permission to perplex themselves by 
any division of a pound they pleased, but 
do not let them, by an experiment like 
this, impose difficulties upon the poor, and 
compel men to carry ready-reckoners in 
their pocket to give them all these frac- 
tional quantities. Another objectionable 
feature of the proposed system was, that 
it would interfere with the vested interests 
of companies which had invested their 
money on the faith of receiving tolls and 
charges which the proposed system would 
not give them. Parliament would have no 
power to give them help in such a case. 
’ They had power, no doubt, to alter tolls 
and taxes, but he firmly believed there 
were cases in which it would be impossible 
to do justice. The last remark he had to 
make was, that the proposed coins would 
be incommensurable with foreign money. 
Take French money, which would have to 
be multiplied over and over again. The 
Same process must be repeated as in the 
reduction of 44d. The French money 
must be reduced, making allowance for 
the exchange of the day, into vulgar frac- 
tions of a pound, and then back from 
vulgar fractions to decimals, and that pro- 
cess must be gone through with all ac- 
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counts in foreign money. But if they had 
a coin of 10d. (upon the propriety of 
which he expressed no opinion), then, by 
adding a percentage for the exchange, 
they might easily calculate the difference. 
It would be found that, under the proposed 
system, when you came to very small 
quantities you would come to very large 
numbers. In invoices where there was a 
number of yards or ells, or pounds of 
goods of small value, it would be neces- 
sary to increase the figures at the right 
hand of the decimal, and although those 
figures on the extreme right might be 
neglected in adding up the total, yet the 
parties could not afford to leave them out 
in multiplying, and the labour of calcula- 
tion would therefore be greatly increased. 
He doubted whether the new machinery, 
in the form in which it was now presented 
to the House, would save labour at all. 
He was no friend to a congress on this 
point, for, if different countries should 
adopt the same coins, the variations in the 
rate of exchange would render them of 
different value. Although men of science 
had petitioned in favour of the change, 
and though it had been supported by 280 
Members of that House, he entreated the 
House to pause before they introduced a 
system which, if it gave relief to the 
ledger, would make serious inroads in the 
daybook, and which would infallibly dis- 
turb the comfort of the poor. Let the 
House, if they would, examine gentlemen 
who might point out some means of avoid- 
ing the objections to which the propesed 
change was liable ; but let them not rashly 
rush ipto a system which would in many 
cases multiply trouble, and which would 
occasion serious error and confusion to the 
labouring classes, who were least able to 
give their time to any new combinations 
such as the new saytem would render 
necessary. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, the 
humorous speech they had just heard had 
left him more than ever convinced of the 
desirability of adopting the proposed plan. 
In the first place he denied every one of 
the hon. Gentleman’s assertions. In every 

oreign country in which the decimal sys- 
em had been adopted a uniform advan- 
tage had been derived from it by the 
poorer classes. Let any hon. Member go 
to the market at Brussels, and he would 
find how easy it was to purchase fruit and 
vegetables under a system in which the 
franc was divided into 100 parts, and the 
centime into ten. The labouring classes 
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there were able to make their purchases 
under advantages which the same class in 
this country did not possess. No incon- 
venience had been felt by the adoption of 
the decimal system in France, except that 
which arose from the depreciation of pa- 
per. No accounts in the world, whether 
finance accounts or the accounts of public 
departments, were kept more correctly or 
with so much ease as in France. There 
were never more than three figures on the 
right hand, and when the sum was under 
100 there were only two. This system 
had been adopted with great advantage in 
France, Belgium, and Holland, and he was 
certain that no practical inconvenience 
could result from the adoption of the sys- 
tem here. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, he was very much afraid they would 
never get a congress of nations to consider 
the subject fairly every deputy would 
probably insist upon his own views. In 
his opinion, they ought to have a decimal 
system of weights and measures as well 
as a decimal system of coinage. The 
French system of weights and measures 
was founded on a scientific basis, and he 
thought we could not do better than adopt 
it. He believed no inconvenience would 
result from the change, and that the 
labouring classes would be greatly bene- 
fited by it. The inconvenience spoken of 
by the hon. Member for Kidderminster 
was purely imaginary ; even applewomen 
would experience none of the difficulty he 
had anticipated. The discussion would be 
of advantage, and, under present cireum- 
stances, he did not advise the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Fancashire to press his 
Motion to a division. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY consider- 
ed it was perfectly competent for them to 
act upon the information they possessed, 
and adopt a decimal system, without re- 
gard to any congress of nations. It would 
be only consistent with the general pro- 
gress and intelligence of which English- 
men were in the habit of boasting, to take 
some means to put an end to the present 
system, which appeared to him to be a 
disgrace and a discredit to this great com- 
mercial country. The hon. Member for 
South Lancashire was reproached for not 
proposing a decimal system of weights and 
measures as well as of money; but he 
presumed the hon. Member thought it was 
better to proceed by steps, and that he 
intended, if he convinced the House of the 
expediency of a decimal coinage, to follow 
it up with a similar system of weights and 
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measures. Our present system of avoirdu- 
pois and other weights was most complex 
and unintelligible to strangers. If a mer- 
chant were asked by a foreigner to explain 
the system of avoirdupois weight, he would 
perhaps say the smallest weight was a 
grain, and the largest a ton; but if he 
were pressed to explain more than the 
maximum and minimum, he would have to 
say there were 27 grains and 34°375- 
thousandth parts of a grain to a drachm, 
16 drachms to an ounce, 16 ounces to a 
pound, 14 pounds to a stone, 2 stones to a 
quarter, 4 quarters to a ewt., and 20 ewt. 
to a ton. The answer of the foreigner 
would probably be the same as was given 
to a friend of his, “‘ Ah, this is part of 
your English constitution which is 1,000 
years old, but it is perfectly unintelligible 
to us foreigners.’”’ Now, if the system 
had continued through all the changes of 
1,000 years, that might be something in 
its favour; but the fact was, that until 
within recent times, the whole system of 
weights, measures, and money rested 
upon an intelligible basis, and there was 
an intelligible relation between the pound 
of each; and it had been abrogated and 
complicated only by modern legislation. 
It was well known that the hundredweight 
was the foundation of ail calculations in 
commercial transactions ; but the greatest 
inconvenience arose from our hundred- 
weight consisting of 112lbs. He had been 
told, on good authority, that if 100lbs. 
were substituted for 112lbs., the saving in 
keeping accounts in the Custom-house 
alone would be 10,0007. a year; if such 
would be the result in one department, what 
must the saving be if universally adopted ? 
There was plenty of evidence to justify 
his expressing an opinion in consonance 
with that of the hon. Member for South 
Lancashire; and, although the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster had endeavoured to_ 
show by some humorous remarks how com- 
plicated would be the system if the pound 
sterling were divided decimally, he doubted 
if the hon. Gentleman could persuade any 
merchant’s clerk in the city of London or 
the town of Liverpool of the correctness 
of his views. He might convince some 
old applewomen that the change would be 
difficult, and that they would suffer by it ; 
but he defied the hon. Member to convince 
any banker’s clerk or Liverpool merchant 
that such would be the consequences of 
adopting the decimal system. . Recently 
the Bank of England had adopted the 
ounce troy of 480 grains, and divided it 
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decimally, and that system had been found 
to work so well that they asked the Go- 
vernment to allow them to bring in a Bill 
to enable them to buy and sell gold by 
that system. The Bank had, however, 
been waiting for a long time for the Go- 
vernment to legalise those weights, but in 
vain ; and therefore it was very satisfac- 
tory to find that an independent Member 
had brought the subject before the House. 
He thought the House and the country 
were deeply indebted to the hon. Member 
for South Lancashire for the trouble he 
had taken and for giving them the benefit 
of his great commercial experience upon 
this important subject. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO regretted that 
some member of the Government had not 
risen to express any opinion upon a ques- 
tion of such considerable and consummate 
importance. He had not yet heard a 
single argument against the proposition of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Lancashire, notwithstanding the facetious 
speech of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kidderminster. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated that those who had 
subscribed for the support of a decimal 
system had done so without a knowledge 
of the particular system proposed by what 
was called the Decimal Association, which, 
after all, was only the plan proposed by 
the Parliamentary Committee, and made 
patent to the world. Among the subseri- 
bers to the Decimal Association he found 
the Bank of England for 100U., the Union 
Bank 20/., the London and Westminster 
Bank 201., and the names of Sir J. Lub- 
bock, the Duke of Leinster, Mr. Travers, 
and many others, including the highest 
members of the commercial body. He 
thought the opinion of those most inter- 
ested in facilitating the keeping of accounts 
was fully expressed by the names he had 
quoted. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Kidderminster had found 
fault with the plan proposed by his hon. 
Friend and the Parliamentary Committee, 
but had wisely abstained from proposing 
any plan of his own; he had admitted 
the importance of a decimal coinage, but, 
without propounding any scheme of his 
own, he had confined himself to picking 
holes in the plan of his hon. Friend. He 
(Mr. Ricardo) thought the system pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for South Lan- 
cashire possessed less disadvantages than 
any other. No reforms could be made 


without some derangement, and the same 
remark applied to any alteration of the 
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coinage ; but a system which retained 
nearly all the present coins—the pound, 
the florin, the shilling, and the sixpence— 
and only made a change when it came to 
the penny, was as unobjectionable as could 
be framed. His hon. Friend said that the 
unit was too high. He (Mr. Ricardo) 
could not see the meaning of this. Why 
should we not choose our own unit ? 
Those who thought a pound too high 
might divide it, and reckon and talk upon 
it so divided. The statement of the hon. 
Gentleman about four columns was a fic- 
tion altogether ; as was the difficulty about 
the decimal point. If persons did not 
choose they need not employ columns at 
all; thus 9 7 3 6 would express 9 pounds, 
7 florins, 3 cents, and 6 mils; at pre- 
sent it required six figures to express 
31. 17s. 10$d., but under the decimal sys- 
tem in no case would more than four 
figures be required. The hon. Gentleman 
was very facetious on the abstruseness of 
the calculations which the adoption of this 
system would render necessary among the 
common people, and the ludicrous effects 
which would ensue ; he instanced the fic- 
titious case of an old applewoman, and 
amused the House with a statement of 
how she would puzzle her brains. But 
he (Mr. Ricardo) did not think the com- 
mon people would have any such difficulty, 
and, at all events, that was not quite the 
way in which to argue the case. It would 
be no more necessary to put two or three 
noughts and a decimal point before the 
mil than it was to put two or three dots 
before the farthing at present. His hon. 
Friend who moved the Amendment (Mr. 
J. B. Smith) wished for further inquiry. 
Surely the investigation the subject had 
already had was sufficient to satisfy the 
most prudent man. There had been two 
Commissions and one Committee of that 
House, and that Committee, after examin- 
ing the most eminent men, had hit upon 
this very plan. It had been alleged that 
the inquiry of this Committee was quite 
one-sided ; but why was it one-sided? Be- 
cause the evidence was all one way and 
went entirely to prove the proposition. 
No greater reason could be given why 
they should carry the measure. If other 
testimony was to be found, why was it not 
produced ? His hon. Friend (Mr. J. B. 
Smith) was himself a Member of that 
Committee, and did not summon one wit- 
ness to contradict the evidence. He had 
no doubt that his hon. Friend would have 
had great difficulty in bringing witnesses 
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forward to contradict such a self-evident 
proposition as that now before the House, 
and, therefore, he acted wisely in refrain- 
ing from the attempt. The hon. Member 
suggested there should be a congress of 
nations called to decide this point. Such 
an idea was Utopian; and if, in endea- 
vouring to obtain a decimal system of 
coinage for this nation alone, such difficul- 
ties were to be encountered, they would 
have similar difficulties not only with re- 
spect to the penny, but every other coin, 
in endeavouring to frame an ‘international 
system. The great argument against the 
adoption of the system no doubt arose out 
of the numerous transactions in which the 
penny was an element, and the numberless 
duties which that coin performed. He 
did not, however, think that the incon- 
venience which would arise in dealing with 
that coin was so great as to induce them 
to reject the advantages detailed by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) that would re- 
sult from the introduction of a decimal 
system based on the pound. Some incon- 
venience, of course, must arise in effecting 
changes in the currency, however bene- 
ficial they might be, but he did not think 
the inconvenience in this case would be 
great, the values of goods would naturally 
adjust themselves to the new denomi- 
nation and the inconveniences would be 
merely temporary. He had often gone to 
other countries where the denomination of 
money was quite different, but, after being 
a little while there, he had no difficulty in 
arranging his ideas accordingly. When 
his hon. Friend said he did not like to dine 
off decimals, he (Mr. Ricardo) could only 
say that if his hon. Friend went to France, 
to Holland, or to America, he must either 
adopt that system of payment or starve. 
Englishmen of the labouring class were 
often employed abroad on railway or other 
works. They easily adapted themselves 
to the coinage of the country ; and he had 
seen them bargaining as briskly with 
schellings as with English coins. His be- 
lief was, that if a decimal system of coin- 
age were introduced into this country to- 
morrow, in less than a month the labour- 
ing classes would adapt themselves to it, 
while he believed its adoption would im- 
mensely simplify the mode of calculation. 
Sir John Herschel in his evidence before 
the Committee, spoke most strongly in 
favour of the decimal system, and said 
that it would abolish the use of rules of 
compound addition, &c., in schools. There 
could be no more decided step in education 
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than to do away with unnecessary forms, 
the difficulties interposed by which had 
been felt by all, and of which he had a 
very lively recollection. The noble Lord 
had told them that his Government was to 
be a liberal Government, that would sup- 
port all measures of reform. He had 
looked in vain for those measures of re- 
form, but here was an opportunity which 
he hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not let slip, and he trusted 
that he would now rise and say so to the 
House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think the House is under 
great obligations to my hon. Friend opposite 
for having, for the first time, brought this 
subject under its consideration. The first 
occasion on which the plan of decimal coin- 
age, which he has detailed to the House, 
was proposed by any public body in an 
authentic form was by a Commission ap- 
pointed in 1838 to investigate the subject 
of measures, in consequence of the yard 
measure and other longitudinal measures 
having been destroyed in the conflagration 
of the Houses of Parliament. That Com- 
mission was composed of scientific persons ; 
and, in the course of -their report, they 
expressed a strong opinion in favour of a 
system of decimal coinage, and sketched 
out in clear terms the precise plan which 
the hon. Gentleman has to-night laid be- 
fore the House. In 1853 a Committee of 
this House was appointed to investigate the 
subject, and they examined many witnesses 
upon the plan in favour of which they re- 
ported—that plan being precisely the one 
proposed by the Commission. Last year 
a further Commission was appointed to 
report on the best mode of constructing 
measures, and that Commission added their 
testimony to that of the previous one in 
favour of the decimal plan of coinage now 
under our consideration. It is impossible 
for any one who has heard the speech of 
my hon. Friend to doubt the earnestness 
of his convictions, or of his being actuated 
by public motives alone in bringing for- 
ward this question. It is evident that he 
has devoted much time and thought to the 
subject, and is impressed with its im- 
portance, and it certainly deserves from 
the House their very best consideration, 
being a subject in which the whole com- 
munity, from the greatest merchant and 
most wealthy banker down to the poorest 
day labourer, has a concern. But, doing 
full justice to the motives of my hon. 
Friend, it is necessary that we should 
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look closely to the nature of his motion in 
order to form a judgment as to its prac- 
tical operation, should it be adopted by 
the House. The first circumstance which 
strikes one in examining the motion is, 
that it assumes that the pound is to be 
maintained as the standard of currency, 
and that the coin next to be taken is the 
florin. We have now the florin in circu- 
lation as a coin, but it is not money of 
account; we do not reckon in florins; 
though in extended circulation, we do not 
‘uy and sell with the florin. The pro- 
position of my hon. Friend is to convert 
the florin into money of account. He 
then proposes to introduce two new coins 
to be put in currency, which he also pro- 
poses to constitute moneys of account, one 
being the one-hundredth part, and the 
other the one-thousandth part of a pound 
sterling, and these he calls cents and mils. 
That is the outline of his system; and if 
the Address to the Crown which he pro- 
poses should be agreed to, the House will 
declare for the adoption of that system. 
It will be necessary, in building up this 
decimal system, that we should shape the 
existing currency into the form of the 
pound, the florin, the cent, and the mil, 
being four denominations of moneys of 
account, instead of three as at present. 
The cent would be a coin of the value 
of twopence and two-fifths of a penny, and 
the mil would be 24-25ths of a farthing. 
The House cannot be in ignorance that 
this subject has been considered by many 
persons besides the Committee and the 
Commissions to which I have referred, 
and that some scientific and mercantile 
persons have come to different conclusions 
as to the construction of the currency on a 
decimal basis. I shall lay before the 
House some of the plans that have come 
under my observation. The first is that 
which has been explained very clearly by 
the noble Lord opposite, as proposed by 
Mr. Rathbone, and which, instead of de- 
scending from the pound, ascends from 
the penny. His opinion is supported by 
very plausible arguments. The coinage 
he proposes to retain is the penny at its 
existing value and denomination; to have 
@ new coin, which he calls an Albion, at 
tenpence; and a gold coin, called an im- 
perial, at 100d. This plan would abolish 
the pound, but retain the penny. There 
is another gentleman, Mr. Davidson, who 
starts from the farthing. He proposes a 
mil, of the value of a farthing; a cent, of 
the value of 24id.; a dime, valued at 
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2s. 1d.; and a prime, equal to 11. Os. 10d. 
—one cent being equal to ten mils, one 
dime to 100 mils, and one prime to 1000 
mils. Sir John Herschel, an authority 
on this subject, and who was examined 
before the Committee of 1853, an astro- 
nomer and mathematician of firsterate ex- 
cellence, and who was lately Master of 
the Mint, does not agree with the plan 
proposed by my hon. Friend, but he sug- 
gests that the mil should be equal to a 
farthing, ten mils to 23d., one florin to 
2s. 1d., and a Victoria he proposes as 
equal to 1l. 0s. 10d. There is another 
plan by Mr. S. A. Good, who takes as 
his smallest coin what he calls a cash— 
making one cash equal to a farthing, five 
cash equal to a penny, fifty cash to ls., 
100 cash to one cent, and 1000 cash to 
one mil. That would also be a decimal 
coinage constructed on a plan different 
from the one proposed by my hon. Friend. 
Another scheme is that proposed by Mr. 
Munro, of Glasgow, on what he calls the 
octagal system, and in which he would 
divide by twos, fours, and eights. He 
suggests that one mil should be equal to 
24-25ths of a farthing; four mils to one 
cent, or 321-25ths of a farthing ; forty mils 
to ten cents or one decim, and 400 mils to 
ten decims or one imperial, the imperial 
being equal to 8s. The only other plan I 
shall mention is that of Mr. Oliphant, a 
barrister, who proceeds on a different prin- 
ciple. He says we ought to adopt the 
principle of the coinage of foreign countries, 
and he starts on the French system. He 
proposes that one farthing shall be equal 
to two centimes; one lion to ten farthings ; 
one florin to ten lions; and one queen to 
ten florins. I do not wish to go into the 
details of these plans, but I have thought 
it right to mention them to show that 
several systems have been suggested, and 
that a number of persons who have applied 
their minds to the subject have arrived at 
results differing very widely from the pro- 
position of my hon. Friend in the Motion 
he has submitted to the House. I will 
not trouble the House with any analysis of 
these plans, but I will merely confine my- 
self to an examination of the plan which 
my hon. Friend himself proposes. In the 
first place there is, in my opinion, an 
objection to the cent and the mil as coins. 
The cent, as it is described in the Resolu- 
tion, would be a silver coin of the value of 
2 2-5d. Now, a silver coin of that value, 
unless it were mixed with some alloy, 
would be so minute as to be extremely 
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inconvenient; it would not maintain its 
ground in circulation; and I think I 
may confidently assert that any attempt 
to establish a silver coin of the value of 
2 2-5d. would be a signal failure, On the 
other hand, if, to avoid the inconvenience 
of so small a silver coin, an attempt were 
made to circulate a copper coin of the 
same value, it would be so large and bulky 
that it could not maintain its place in the 
currency. The same is the case with re- 
gard to the mil, which is something less 
than a farthing. Now, a farthing is no 
doubt used to a certain extent among the 
labouring classes, but it is a coin with 
which a very large portion of the com- 
munity are practically unacquainted, and 
great inconvenience would arise if the 
penny were abolished, and all computa- 
tions now made by the use of the penny 
were made by multiples of a mil, which is 
the necessity to which my hon, Friend 
would drive us. Instead of saying, for 
instance, that the interest on Exchequer 
bills was 2d., or that the duty on a certain 
article was 4d., we should say it was so 
many mils, a mil being a coin less than a 
farthing. There is this further objection 
to the two new coins which my hon. Friend 
seeks to introduce—that neither the cent 
nor the mil is a multiple of the existing coin- 
age; and in reducing the new coins he pro- 
poses to the existing denominations it would 
be necessary, as my hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe) 
explained to the House, to resort to a long 
series of decimals, I will just state to the 
House the number of figures in which the 
Mint and Bank prices of gold would, under 
this system, have to be described. The 
Mint price of gold is 3/. 17s. 10}d,, and 
this amount must be thus expressed ac- 
cording to the mode of reckoning proposed 
by my hon. Friend—3l,, eight florins, nine 
cents, and 3:075 mils, The Bank price 
of gold is 31. 17s. 9d., which would have 
to be thus described—3l. eight florins, 
eight cents, and 7:005 mils. These re- 
ductions would lead, in practice, to con- 
siderable inconvenience at the time when 
the transition from the one system to the 
other took place, Thus in adjusting the 
new rates of duties or payments it would 
be necessary to fix upon sums either 
greater or less than the present sums. I 
agree with myhon Friend below the gang- 
way (Mr. J. L. Ricardo), that when once 
the new currency had been introduced an 
arrangement would soon be adopted in the 
markets between buyers and sellers; but 
with regard to prices fixed by act of Par- 
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liament, such as tolls, and payments in 
any denomination less than a florin, a most 
intricate and troublesome process, involy- 
ing several figures of decimals, would have 
to be gone through, and it would then be 
necessary to take a sum either greater or 
less than the present amount, inasmuch as 
the cent and the mil are not exact multi- 
ples of 1d, If this process of adjustment 
were undertaken by Parliament the trouble 
would be endless, and such as would ex- 
haust the patience of any legislative as- 
sembly. If, instead of adopting that 
course, a discretion was left to the execu- 
tive Government—which would be the only 
way in which the adjustment eould be 
made—a very inconvenient duty would be 
devolved upon the Government, and one 
which it would be impossible for them to 
discharge without exciting universal dis- 
satisfaction. But there are -other serious 
difficulties in the way of the practical 
adoption of my hon. Friend’s plan, which 
I observe differs most materially from that 
suggested by Sir John Herschel in his 
very elaborate evidence before the Com- 
mittee. [The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to quote several passages from the 
evidence of Sir J. Herschel, who, when 
asked in what way he would introduce the 
decimal system to practical use, said, that 
the introduction of the system would divide 
itself into three seales, spreading over a 
considerable period of time, The first 
would be simply and entirely anticipatory, 
and would be directed towords familiarising 
the public with the new denominations on 
coin, —florins, half-florins, and quarter- 
florins being issued by the Mint, When 
the public mind had thus been prepared 
for the adoption of the new system for 
some time, it might be expected that some 
decisive indication would be afforded, by 
petitions or otherwise, of an impression 
having been made upon the mass of the 
population favourable to ulterior steps. | 
I think that we can hardly be said to have 
reached the point at which a number of 
petitions indicates any decided feeling on 
the part of the people upon this question. 
The hon. Gentleman who proposed the 
address has stated that the number of 
petitions hitherto presented amounts to 
133, and surely that number can hardly 
be regarded as indicating any general or 
wide-spread feeling on the subject. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer then read 
some further extracts from the evidence 
of Sir J. Herschel, who said, that when 
the people had shown themselves favour- 
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able to ulterior steps, a legislative euvact- 
ment might be passed, fixing the period 
at which the public accounts, the Bank 
books, and the accounts of public bodies 
and institutions should be kept and public 
contracts entered into upon the decimal 
system; and providing that after some 
definite time no action for the recovery of 
money at Jaw should lie unless the amount 
sued for was described in that denomi- 
nation.]: Sir J. Herschel proposed that a 
copious supply of twenty mil and thirty 
mil pieces should then be issued, and that 
the existing copper coinage should be called 
in; and he calculated that about twenty 
years from the commencement of the sys- 
tem would probably elapse before the pro- 
cess was completed and a totally new 
coinage was adopted. My hon. Friend 
has not held out to us a prospect of any 
legislative measure by which his new sys- 
tem is to be introduced, and I must eall 
his attention and that of the House to 
the fact that, as the law now stands, no 
effectual change can be made in the de- 
nomination of the currency. We cannot 
introduce new moneys, we cannot attempt 
to supersede the shilling and the penny 
as legal denominations of coin in this 
country without a legislative enactment, 
Although the prerogatives of the Crown 
with respect to the coinage are ample, yet 
those prerogatives have been limited and 
contracted by Acts of Parliament, and I 
think I can satisfy the House, by referring 
them to the provisions of two or three 
statutes, that it would be impossible, by 
an Address to the Crown, or by an order 
of the Crown, or by the simple issue of 
new coin, to carry into effect the very 
extensive change which my hon. Friend 
contemplates. The Act of 56 Geo. III., 
c. 68, section 9, provides that silver should 
be coined at the rate of sixty-six shillings 
to the pound troy “‘ in crowns, halferowns, 
shillings, or sixpences, or pieces of a lower 
denomination.”” That Act was amended 
by the 12 & 13 Vict., e. 41, which autho- 
rises silver to be coined after the rate of 
sixty-six shillings to the pound troy “ in 
crowns or any pieces of a lower denomina- 
tion.”” The6 Geo. IV., e. 79, assimilates 
the currency of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and section 11 defines the rate in pence at 
which the gold and silver coins of the 
realm shall pass current in Ireland. The 
56 Geo. III., ec. 68, section 11, enacts that 
the gold coin shall hold the weight and 
fineness prescribed by the then existing 
Mint indenture—that is, at the rate of 
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3l. 17s, 104d. per ounce of standard gold- 
The 7 & 8 Vict., c. 32, section 4, enacts 
that all persons may demand notes from 
the Bank of England at the rate of 
3l, 17s, 9d, per ounce of standard gold. 
These enactments will satisfy the House 
that in order to proceed effectually in the 
matter, it is necessary that a Bill should 
be brought under the consideration of the 
House, and not a mere Address to the 
Crown, calling upon the Crown to issue 
two new denominations of coins—namely, 
cents and mils. Such an issue would not 
be effectual for the purpose my hon. Friend 
has in view, and, if it were adopted, it 
would only create confusion and uncer- 
tainty as to the denomination of coins and 
as to the stringency of contracts. In fact, 
the House would only exhibit itself in the 
unfavourable position of taking a precipi- 
tate step, and at the same time of not 
giving legal and effectual operation to its 
intention. Now, what would be the effect 
of the adoption of the address of my hon. 
Friend? Its adoption would lead simply 
to this, that if the Crown were advised 
to comply with the Address of the House 
of Commons, and if the House should 
think fit hereafter to vote an additional 
sum of money for the coinage of cents 
and mils, a new coinage of these two 
denominations would be issued, and at 
the same time there would be no Act of 
Parliament that would constitute them 
moneys of account. The same moneys of 
account that now exist would still continue 
to exist ; all contracts would be made, as 
at present, in pounds, shillings, and pence; 
the statute-book would remain unaltered; 
all duties of the customs, excise duties, 
rates of interest, tolls on turnpike roads 
and bridges would be taken, as at present, 
in pounds, shillings, and pence; but the 
Crown would issue from the Mint a certain 
supply of a coin called a cent, and of a coin 
less than a farthing called a mil. Now, 
what inducement could there be to place 
these coins in circulation? Would the 
smallest practical convenience be derived 
from the circulation of a minute piece of 
silver of about the value of 24d., and a 
copper coin differing by an infinitesimal 
sum from the farthing now in circulation ? 
I feel convinced that, if the resolution of 
my hon. Friend were adopted, and these 
coins were struck at the Mint, they would 
not pass into general circulation. A few 
of them might find their way into the 
cabinets of numismatie collectors, but, as 
a practical mode of improving the currency 
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and providing for the convenience of the 
public, the Resolution would be utterly 
without effect. .That, I think, must be 
the conclusion of the House upon consi- 
dering the plan proposed by my hon. 
Friend. It is certainly the result at which 
I have arrived after having given to the 
subject my best attention. I believe that 
the object my hon. Friend had in view 
was to bring this matter under the con- 
sideration of the House in order to obtain 
a discussion upon it; but I do not think 
he will be desirous of committing himself 
finally or asking the House to commit 
themselves irrevocably to the adoption of 
the details which have been brought under 
our notice. I freely admit all that has 
been said as to the theoretical advantages 
of having a decimal computation of our 
coinage, and I should rejoice in the re- 
alisation of any idea by which a scheme 
combining a scientific division of the coin- 
age with the convenience of the public 
could be carried into effect. But though 
I acknowledge that the subject is one that 
is worthy of further consideration, I can- 
not think that the House will be prepared 
at this moment to record any definite 
resolution upon so intricate a subject. It 
must be remembered that this is not a 
mere abstract question, and that we are 
not legislating for an Utopia, in which 
there are no existing habits to fetter our 
discretion. We are making laws, not in 
Republica Platonis, but in feece Romuli. 
We must not conceal from ourselves the 
difficulty of reconciling the established 
habits of the country with the desire to 
obtain scientific arithmetical perfection. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, 
I hope my hon. Friend will not object to 
withdraw his Motion, and I am quite will- 
ing to give him an assurance that the sub- 
ject shall receive the most careful conside- 
ration possible from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was not sur- 
prised that his right hon. Friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was not prepared 
at once to take a step to alter the coinage, 
because there could be no doubt that, 
whatever were the scientific merits of the 
question, the practical view of the subject 
was to consider whether the time had 
arrived in which the people were prepared 
to submit to a change. He wished the 
House, however, to bear in mind this im- 
portant fact, that they were not dealing 
with a variety of plans, but with a plan 
veeommended by the Commission of 1838, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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consisting of the most eminent men in the 
country, and afterwards confirmed by a 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1853. The hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. J. B. Smith), said the Committee 
was one-sided ; but his hon. Friend having 
been himself a member of the Committee, 
if he had thought that it was one-sided, 
ought to have taken some means for provid- 
ing that both sides of the question should 
be entered into. Certainly the Committee 
had come to an unanimous conclusion in 
favour of the decimal plan of coinage. 
To that plan Sir John Herschel gave his 
entire concurrence, as might be seen from 
his evidence; and his right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was in 
error when he said that the opinion of 
Sir J. Herschel was not in favour of the 
Report of the Committee. Sir J. Her- 
schel, when asked what he would make 
the principle, supposing a decimal scale 
was introduced, stated that, beyond a 
doubt, it ought to be the pound sterling. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER was here understood to say that 
he had, by mistake, quoted Sir J. Her- 
schel’s evidence erroneously. 

Mr. CARDWELL :—It was most im- 
portant that the opinion of this eminent 
authority should not be misunderstood. 
Sir J. Herschel had also been supposed 
to have stated that he thought it would 
require a period of twenty years to enable 
them to effect a transition to a decimal 
system of accounting; but what he had 
really said was, that if they attempted 
to call in all their present coin, and sub- 
stitute for it coin having on the back of it 
imprints containing the precise fraction of 
a pound (which was one part of the scheme 
for general convenience), they could not 
expect to accomplish that process within 
less than twenty years. That, however, 
was a totally different statement from the 
other, and had nothing to do with the 
possibility of introducing to-morrow a sys- 
tem of decimal coinage and decimal ac- 
counts. It had been argued that a silver 
coin to be ecalied a ‘‘cent,’’ would be of 
an inconvenient size for minting purposes, 
being only of the value of twopence and 
two-fifths of a penny; but they were al- 
ready all familiar with threepenny pieces, 
which were very little larger. Again, as 
to the mil to be coined in copper, it would 
be only 4 per cent. less than our present 
farthing, and the difference between the 
two as to size would be totally inappre- 
ciable, It was said that the poorer classes 
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desired a greater subdivision of money 
than the mil for making their small pur- 
chases ; but the failure of the attempt to 
circulate the half-farthing showed that acoin 
of about the value of a mil was the minimum 
which.we should adopt. The country had 
been favoured with a complete deluge of 
schemes for establishing a decimal coin- 
age, and indeed it was marvellous with 
how much perverted ingenuity some people 
had perplexed themselves by suggesting 
the most gratuitous and almost unimagin- 
able changes in our currency; and it was, 
therefore, remarkable that no other plan 
than the one proposed by this Motion had 
been recommended to the House that 
evening. Even his bold and fearless friend, 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
Lowe), although he was convinced of the 
excellence of the decimal system, yet con- 
sidered that the proposition of the Com- 
mittee was so absurd as only to need exa- 
mination to be laughed out of the House, 
had refrained from committing himself to 
the advocacy of any other scheme of de- 
cimal coinage. Therefore, they had surely 
achieved one stage of this controversy 
when it was seen that, in a full discussion 
of that House, the only question really lay 
between this scheme or no scheme. The 
subject, no doubt, was one of great com- 
plexity. It was, of course, very difficult 
to alter the whole habits of a people in 
regard to their pecuniary dealings. They 
would have to revise the postage and other 
stamp duties, and also their mode of keep- 
ing the public accounts; while the sche- 
dules of rates of charge incorporated in 
numerous Acts of Parliament must like- 


wise be dealt with. They must further | 
declare that, from a certain day, a penny } 


should not be reckoned precisely what it 
was, and that all contracts in pence should 
be subject to a difference of 4 per cent. ; 
but then the whole of these difficulties had 
been carefully examined seriatim by men 
like Professor Airy, Sir J. Herschel, and 
Professor De Morgan, who had shown that 
they were not insuperable ; and, in fact, had 
pointed out how they were to be met if 
they were really to be grappled with at all. 
The testimony, therefore, of these eminent 
witnesses furnished the practical answer to 
almost every difficulty that could be sug- 
gested. He remembered saying to his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Brown), when he came 
to him at the Board of Trade on the sub- 
ject, that he would co-operate heartily with 
him on condition that the public mind 
was prepared for the understanding of the 
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subject—that being in his (Mr. Cardwell’s) 
opinion essential to a new scientific ar- 
rangement of the coinage. His hon. 
Friend agreed with him, and moved for a 
Committee of the House, and had done 
all he could to get the subject considered. 
In so doing, his hon. Friend had done 
great service to the public on this ques- 
tion, and had reason to be satisfied with 
the progress which it had made. But 
he (Mr. Cardwell) did not himself think 
that the time had yet arrived when the 
change which he contemplated could be 
safely carried cut. The wisest nations, 
in former days, had exercised the greatest 
caution in dealing with their coinage, even 
where no alteration in value was involved. 
It was always hazardous to make such 
changes until the public mind was suffi- 
ciently prepared to receive them without 
alarm or distrust. The coinage of the 
commercial community of ancient Athens, 
while they were most elaborate in their 
works of art, did not exhibit that perfee- 
tion of skill which might have been ex- 
pected to proceed from their Mint, and 
was, in fact, far behind the currency of 
less civilised countries in beauty of exe- 
cution. And what was the reason as- 
signed for this by the historian? Eckhel 
stated that the ancient coinage of the 
Athenians recommended itself so strongly 
by its purity, and was so universally known 
among the Greeks and barbarians by its 
primitive emblems, that it would have been 
impossible to make any considerable change 
in its form or workmanship (even when no 
alteration of its value was contemplated) 
without exciting great suspicion against it, 
and eventually contracting its circulation. 
The same thing happened at Venice when 
it was the great centre of commerce, and 
where the ancient form of the coinage 
was preserved for fear of confidence being 
shaken in it. A depreciation in our own 
coinage took place in Ireland when King 
James II. was engaged in war in that 
country, but it was redressed again in 
George IV.’s reign without difficulty. But 
those who were familiar with the ‘‘ Dra- 
pier’s Letters,’”’ knew that it was not 
always so, and that there was great ex- 
citement produced on the subject of the 
currency in Ireland by those Letters; 
and, strange to say, precisely the same 
scenes happened in Ireland in Dean Swift's 
time as occurred in Athens 2000 years 
before. The moral he drew from this 
was, that you could n .«-disregard public 
opinion, and the prep gration of public 
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opinion in dealing with the question of 
currency, and this appeared to him to be 
a maxim as worthy the attention of the 
House of Commons, as were those great 
scientific doctrines which had been brought 
before them in the Report of this Com- 
mittee. The House had before them eu- 
mulative authority of the highest kind, 
and a decimal plan of great scientific value, 
which might be adapted to our currency 
with the least practical inconvenience at 
home, and the least disarrangement of the 
exchanges abroad. But, although some- 
thing had been done to prepare the minds 
of the intelligent with regard to the 
change, the great mass of the people were 
supremely ignorant on the subject, and 
had not had the means of preparing them- 
selves for the change, so that if a sudden 
alteration were now made by Act of Par- 
liament in the coinage with which they 
were familiar, it would be difficult to esti- 
mate the inconvenience which would result. 
He came, therefore, to the conclusion that, 
while his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Lancashire had rendered great ser- 
vice in the course he had pursued, he 
would do wisely to abstain from pressing 
his Motion to a division; for if the House 
were called upon now to record their opi- 
nions, his hon. Friend would lose the sup- 
port of many persons who, like himself, 
cordially concurred in desiring the ulti- 
mate attainment of the object in view, 
but who thought the question as yet was 
hardiy ripe for legislation. 

Mr. W. BROWN, in reply, said that 
his motive in moving the Address to the 
Crown was not to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, but if it were thought that any such 
embarrassment would ensue, he had no 
objection to leave out that part of the Re- 
solution, and simply to move ‘‘ that in the 
opinion of this House, the initiation of the 
decimal system of coinage, by the issue of 
the florin, has been eminently successful 
and satisfactory, and that a further ex- 
tension of such system will be of great 
public advantage.” 

Mr. HEADLAM objected to this altera- 
tion in the Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON hoped his 
hon. Friend would be induced to follow the 
recommendations of his right hon, Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, backed, 
as it had been, by the opinion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Cardwell), and would be content with the 
discussion to which his Motion had given 
rise, and not press the House to a divi- 
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sion. Even among those who thought a 
decimal coinage necessary, there was such 
differences of opinion as to the particular 
way in which that object should be at- 
tained, that the House could hardly be 
expected to concur in a Resolution which 
appeared to affirm that one particular mode 
of earrying this object into effect ought to 
be adopted. For his own part, if he were 
called upon to carry the decimal system 
into effeet, he could not say he should 
differ from the opinion of the hon. Member 
—that the pound should be taken as the 
starting-point, and the coinage decima- 
lised in the lower denominations. His 
own opinion, as far as it was formed, 
would go that way; but there were many 
gentlemen who, thinking decimal coinage 
desirable, would begin at the other end, 
and would take for their unit the lowest 
denomination of coin. Now, the hon. 
Member, if his Motion were agreed to, 
would not only pledge this House to one 
particular system, but would lead the 
country to suppose that the thing was, 
so far, matured, and that the change 
would be effected at an early period upon 
that system. Considering the vast im- 
portance of this alteration in all the money 
transactions of the poorer classes, and the 
inexpediency of making a change which 
would so deeply affect their interests with- 
out much more investigation than had been 
yet given to it, he thought sufficient ground 
existed why his hon. Friend should con- 
tent himself with this diseussion, and not 
ask the House to come to any decision on 
the subject. If his hon. Friend persisted 
in dividing the House, he should certainly 
vote against the Motion, because he thought 
that, if the present proposal for a decimal 
coinage were not to be carried into effect, 
they would be exciting groundless apprehen- 
sions; and if it were to be adopted, it would 
at present cause great confusion, and would 
be attended with incalculable evils to large 
classes of the poor. It was evident, too, 
that no change could be effected by the mere 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown; 
so that, unless the hon. Member was pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill on the subject, his 
Resolution, even if carried, would be a 
dead letter. 

Mr. WARNER hoped that the hon. 
Member for South Lancashire would not 
consent to withdraw any part of his Reso- 
lutions. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the initia- 
tion of the Decimal system of Coinage, by the 
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issue of the Florin, has been eminently successful 
and satisfactory.” 


The House divided :——Ayes 135; Noes 
56; Majority 79. 
Resolved— 


« That a further extension of such system will 
be of great public advantage.” 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) MOTION FOR 
ADDRESS. 

Mr. T. KENNEDY moved an Address 
to Her Majesty, praying that a Commis- 
sion may be issued, to inquire into the 
arrangements most desirable for rendering 
National Education in Ireland more com- 
prehensive and complete—first, by means 
of industrial instruction adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of the several 
districts of Ireland; secondly, by securing 
the most efficient teachers by an adequate 
seale of salaries commensurate with their 
important and engrossing duties. The 
hon. Member said that his object was to 
increase the industrial system of education 
which had been for some time adopted in 
Ireland. There were 5023 national schools 
which were attended by 550,000 children ; 
but a million children ought to be attend- 
ing school in Ireland, to secure the proper 
education of the people. The reason why 
the full proportion of children did not at- 
tend the schools was mainly this, that the 
sort of education which the schools af- 
forded was not adapted to the wants of 
the people ; there was ample provision for 
literary education, but not that industrial 
education which the people wanted to en- 
able them to earn their livelihood. The 
principle of industrial education was recog- 
nised in the Irish national system as ne- 
cessary to the people, and a certain amount 
of aid was given to promote it; but the 
provision for it should be considerably ex- 
tended, and should be applied to districts 
where no such facilities were at present 
afforded. There were, upon the average, 
111 children upon the books.of each na- 
tional school in Ireland; but in forty-three 
schools where industrial training was af- 
forded, though of the most meagre kind, 
the average was much greater, being 
nearly 400. This was a striking proof 
of what the people desired. One-third of 
the industrial training was given in the 
workhouse schon, and out of 69,000 chil- 
dren receiving industrial education 21,486 
were in the workhouse schools. In his 
opinion it would be far better to give these 
children such instruction as might enable 
them to keep out of the workhouses and 
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gaols, than to make that instruction, as it 
were, the reward of pauperism, or even 
of crime. He admitted that the Irish 
Board of National Education had made 
great exertions to promote industrial teach- 
ing; but that Board was originally con- 
stituted rather to promote literary educa- 
tion, and the industrial branch was a graft 
on their institutions, It consisted of such 
personages as the Lord Chancellor, Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and high functiona- 
ries of state, and out of fifteen persona, 
six were of the profession of the law, but 
the aid of men like Dargan, or Professor 
Sullivan, would be more efficient in ad- 
vancing and directing industrial education. 
He thought a beneficial change might be 
effected by placing on the Board men who 
were conversang with the subject, and who 
had already proved themselves capable of 
developing the resources and promoting 
the industry of the country. In speaking 
of industrial education, it would not be 
fair to pass over the good which had been 
done by independent institutions which 
were unconnected with any board or grant 
—such as the school at Bonmahon, where, 
in the course of two years and a half, 
twenty boys had left a balance in their fa- 
vour of 5007. He believed the system acted 
upon in Belgium was perfectly applicable to 
Ireland. In Belgium a grant was made 
by the State towards education, and an- 
other by the district in which the school 
was situated. The contractor was left free 
to manage the institution, but the Go- 
vernment reserved the right of inspection, 
and the result had been most remarkable. 
In Flanders there were sixty-five esta- 
blishments of this kind, called workshops, 
and the result had been that in fifty-three 
of the districts in which these establish- 
ments existed wages had increased, and 
in twenty-five cases these workshops had 
led to the establishment of factories and 
other workshops. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at half after 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Brrrs.—1° Consolidated Fund 
(£10,000,000). : 
2° Justices of Peace Qualification. 
8° Validity of Proceedings (Houseof Commons). 
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Sunday Trading 


SUNDAY TRADING (METROPOLIS) 
BILL.’ 


Order for Committee read. 


that in moving that the House go into 
step that might induce the working classes 
to resort to a system of “tick’’ or run- 
ning into debt, instead of paying ready- 
money on the Sunday morning. Their 
Committee on this Bill he must appeal to 
the hon. Members for Newport (Mr. Mas- 
sey), and for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe), 
who had given notices of Motions—the 
first, that the Bill be committed that day 
three months; the second, to extend its 
operation to Great Britain and Ireland— 
not to press their Motions. With regard 
to the first, the Bill had been read a 
second time at a very early hour in the 
day, when it was quite competent for any 
hon. Member to have stated whatever ob- 
jections he entertained to its principle— 
as, indeed, the hon. Hember for Lambeth 
(Mr. Wilkinson), and other hon. Members 
had done; and the House on that occasion 
determined that the principle of the Bill 
was one which it would accept, and, there- 
fore, that its provisions should be con- 
sidered in Committee. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he thought the time was gone 
by for the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. With 
regard to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, the subject had been fre- 
quently discussed in that House, which 
had always rejected the proposition; and 
it was, therefore, scarcely worth while to 
delay the progress of this Bill, which was 
to affect the metropolis only, by renewing 
the discussion on the larger question. 

Motion made and Question proposed 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words, ‘‘ this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
instead thereof. ; 

Mr. MASSEY said, that in moving 
that the Bill be committed that day three 
months, he must own that an apology was 
due to the noble Lord, the Member for 
Middlesex, for not having brought forward 
this Motion at a former stage, but he had 
been unavoidably absent on that occasion, 
otherwise he should certainly have done 
so; and, as his objections to the Bill con- 
tinued in full force, he felt bound to state 
them now. His objections did not arise 
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from any hostility to the objects of the 
Bill, for he was as desirous as any man 
could be to see the Sabbath decently and 
The various Acts of 
Parliament which had been passed since 
the time of Edward III., including the 
Act of Charles II., for the purpose of en- 
forcing a stricter observance of the Sab- 
bath, had generally a twofold object—to 
compel religious worship on the part of the 
people, and to insure an abstinence on 
that day from labour and from all worldly 
trades and callings ; but one remarkable 
feature of this Bill was that the promoters 
of it disavowed that part of the case which 
contemplated a better religious observance 
of the Sunday. Indeed, Mr. Hayman, a 
gentleman who had taken a zealous part 
in promoting the measure, expressly stated 
in a circular which he had issued, that 
“it was absurd to attempt to make the 
people religious by an Act of Parlia- 
ment.” This point ought to be strictly 
borne in mind. This was purely a secular 
measure ; it relinquished altogether any 
attempt at what was called Sabbatarian 
legislation, and it professed to have for its 
object simply to secure to the tradesmen 
and working-classes of London a day of 
rest from their ordinary labours. Whether 
they spent that day in innocent recreation, 
in attending religious worship, or in any 
less desirable manner was a perfect matter 
of indifference, so far as this Bill was con- 
cerned. [Hear, hear!] From the cheers 
of the hon. Gentlemen who supported the 
Bill he understood that this was a proper 
definition of the objects which they had in 
view. The first thing, then, which must 
strike every one was the partial character 
of the Bill. It affected the metropolis 
alone, without touching any of the im- 
mense hives of industry in the manu- 
facturing districts, but he must say that if 
Parliament assented to this measure for 
the metropolis, it was a logical and neces- 
sary inference that it must soon be ex- 
tended to the rest of the country. No 
doubt, however, if the Bill were meant 
merely as an experiment of a certain 
policy, the metropolis might be a very fit 
subject on which to try it, but if it were 
meant to stand on its own abstract expe- 
diency and necessity in reference to the 
metropolis, it was a m@t singular thing 
that the evils which it sought to remedy 
only existed in a very few districts of the 
town. In the great main thoroughfares 
there was no Sunday trading whatever, 
and it was only in certain districts, even 
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according to the promoters of the Bill— 
in Whitecross-street, for example, in some 
parts of the boroughs of Lambeth, West- 
minster, Marylebone, and St. Pancras— 
that Sunday trading did prevail to a 
limited extent. Before asking the House 
to arrest the further progress of the Bill, 
he had made it his business to visit some 
of these districts — Marylebone, in par- 
ticular—on a Sunday, and he had found 
that the shops which were open were 
mostly of a very humble order—such as 
milkshops, lollypop shops, to which to 
apply the term trading was almost a ridi- 
culous exaggeration. Their condition be- 
longed to a degree of poverty little above 
the condition of a day labourer. Last 
Sunday he saw a tradesman sitting in his 
back parlour pursuing with his family the 
usual peaceful avocations of the day, but 
ready to come into his shop to earn a 
penny if a customer came in. Such were 
the shocking scenes of which they had 
heard so much. It was stated that several 
attempts had been made to stop Sunday 
trading by means of a combination among 
the shopkeepers themselves, but that the 
refusal of three or four individuals, who 
persisted in opening their shops, prevented 
such an arrangement being carried into 
effect; and, therefore, that Parliament 
ought now to interfere to secure to certain 
tradesmen a day of rest, and grant them a 
Bill of indemnity against the losses they 
would sustain from abstaining from business 
on one day in seven. Legislation of that 
character, however, was unsuited to the 
genius of the present day, which discoun- 
tenanced the principle of giving crutches 
and artificial helps to persons in the ex- 
ercise of their callings. Tradesmen ought 
to be left entirely to their own individual 
guidance in such matters; and, if a man 
felt that he required recreation on Sun- 
day, or had religious scruples to carry- 
ing on his business on that day, he ought 
not to object to make any little sacrifice 
that might be incidental to his pursuit of 
health or pleasure, or that might be in- 
volved in obedience to the dictates of his 
conscience. It was said that this Bill 
would inflict no hardship on the working 
classes, because they could easily make 
their purchases, if they chose, on Satur- 
day night. But it was not a fair or 
accurate representation of the case to say 
that the labouring population unneces- 
sarily persisted in making their purchases 
on Sunday in selfish disregard of the com- 
fort of those with whom they dealt. It 
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would not do, in discussing this question, 
merely to refer to the practice of the 
Messrs. Maudslay and Co. and other large 
firms in paying their workpeople on Fri- 
day or early on Saturday; they must 
rather take the rough with the smooth, 
and it would be found that many small 
employers and middle-men, who did not 
obtain their money till late on the Satur- 
day, could not pay their workmen till an 
hour so advanced that in their jaded con- 
dition at the end of the week’s labour 
they could not make their purchases that 
night, but must wait until Sunday morn- 
ing. This was the effect of the testimony 
adduced over and over again before Select 
Committees; and, besides the case of the 
regular workmen, there was a numerous 
class of costermongers similarly cireum- 
stanced, who probably had not a meal in 
their wretched dwellings on Saturday 
night, and who would, therefore, be left to 
starve if they could not buy food on the 
Lord’s day. It was all very well for those 
who had larders in which to place their 
provisions, to lay in a stock of meat, 
bread, vegetables, &c., on Saturday for 
their sustenance on Sunday; but there 
were hundreds and thousands of honest, 
hard-working, and sober men in that me- 
tropolis who had only one room, or at most 
two, in which to lodge themselves and their 
families ; and these poor persons would be 
obliged, if this Bill passed, to keep their 
food in the apartments in which they lived 
and slept, the tainted atmosphere of which 
would render it unwholesome by Sunday. 
The inconvenience of such a measure, 
therefore, would be greater to the buyer 
than it could be to the seller; especially 
seeing that it was not true that the traffic 
went on during the whole of the Sunday, 
because in the limited localities to which 
it was at present confined, the greater 
portion of it was practically over by eleven 
or twelve o’clock in the day. It was 
said that if they adopted this Bill the re- 
lations of master and servant would soon 
adjust themselves to its provisions; but 
there was no guarantee that anything of 
this kind would occur ; and, if under such 
a measure the wages of the poor man 
should unfortunately continue to be paid 
late on Saturday night, nobody could deny 
that he would suffer a very serious hard- 


ship. Moreover, the present Sunday busi- - 


ness was a ready-money business, and the 
House should be careful how it took any 
legislation that might have the effect of 
causing the publichouse to intervene and 
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intercept that part of the working man’s 
gains which ought to go to the legitimate 
trader; while, on the other hand, it might 
lead to the introduction of the truck prin- 
ciple, which had proved so objectionable 
in the manufacturing districts. When ex- 
amined before the Committee of the House 
of Lords, Sir Richard Mayne, the Com- 
missioner of Metropolitan Police, gave im- 
portant and valuable testimony on the 
subject to which this Bill related. He 
stated that the reports of his force showed 
that Sunday trading was decreasing, and 
that there was now an improved observance 
of the Sabbath in London; and, while 
admitting that the Act of Charles II. was 
inoperative to repress Sunday trading, Sir 
Richard Mayne also said that he should 
look with apprehension on any attempt by 
law to effect that object, compulsory mea- 
sures especially being, in his opinion, 
likely to aggravate the very evil they were 
intended to remedy. At one time he 


(Mr. Massey) was favourable to a Bill like 
that now before the House, but having 
more maturely considered the subject, he 
had come to the opposite conclusion, and 
was satisfied that it would be most unsafe 
and impolitie to pass a Bill so one-sided, 


so full of anomalies, and founded upon so 
many contradictions. Those tradesmen 
who had had the courage to shut their 
shops on Sunday, from a conviction that 
such was their duty, had not actually 
suffered pecuniarily in consequence; and, 
certainly, for a man to come to Parlia- 
ment and ask it to help him to act in 
accordance with the dictates of his con- 
science, was neither very manly nor very 
English, and much resembled the conduct 
of those voters who complained of intimi- 
dation at- elections. Again, legislative 
attempts to alter the habits of a people by 
direct enactment had invariably failed in 
their design. The rapid strides which 
society had made during the last one hun- 
dred years, gave the only real hope of 
improvement in that respect. The popu- 
lation of London, a century ago, was de- 
scribed by historians as being in a state 
of the most revolting depravity. The 
ignorance and debauchery of the lower 
classes were then such that the tradesmen 
pandered to their grovelling vices in the 
most barefaced and flagitious manner, 
posting on their shops placards, stating 
that people could there be made drunk for 
l1d., and that for 2d. they could get dead 
drunk, and be allowed to sleep upon clean 
straw for nothing ; and, in fact, in most 
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of the temples of debauchery straw was 
provided for those who were beastly intoxi- 
cated to lie upon until they had sufficiently 
recovered to be able to walk away again. 
In the latter part of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
Administration, Parliament attempted to 
repress this profligate state of things by 
the strong hand, and in 1736, it imposed 
a prohibitory duty on gin, exacting also 
a sum of 50/. from the retail dealer for 
his licence, and forbidding a less quantity 
than two gallons of spirits to be sold. 
When this stringent law passed, the con- 
sumption of spirits in this country was 
13,500,000 gallons per annum; but four 
years after its adoption it had increased to 
15,250,000 gallons; and in 1742, when 
the Legislature at last saw that the mea. 
sure was totally inoperative, and therefore 
determined to repeal it, the consumption 
had risen to the enormous quantity of 
19,000,000 gallons. Parliament then went 
to the other extreme, and passed an enact- 
ment of a mere revenue character, to- 
gether with a licence duty, only nomial in 
amount; but this new law was just as 
inoperative as the prohibitory Act which 
preceded it; and so it would be to the 
end of time. Legislative experiments to 
reform morals and manners never had sue- 
ceeded and never would succeed. In con- 
clusion, then, he objected to this Bill, 
because it would be distasteful to the ma- 
jority of the working classes whom it 
would affect; because it belonged to a cate- 
gory of enactments which had been long 
obsolete, and ought now to be repudiated; 
because it would not accomplish the object 
which its promoters had in view; and be- 
cause it was wholly uncalled for, the evil 
against which it was directed, if any really 
existed, being so extremely partial and 
limited in its operation that it would be 
better to leave it to be correeted by those 
causes which had been silently at work 
during the last hundred years, increasing 
the spread of knowledge and self-respect 
among the working classes, and inspiring 
them with a wholesome desire to win more 
and more the good opinion and confidence 
of those who were accidentally placed 
above them in the social scale. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he was confirm- 
ed in his approval of the Bill of his noble 
Friend by seeing that the hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House, and 
who had evidently devoted some care and 
attention to the subject, had not been able 
to make out a stronger case in support 
of his opinions than he had done. The 
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hon. Gentleman entertained a decided and 
very natural opinion in favour of voluntary 
agencies, and against compulsion of any 
kind; and he had quoted, in favour of 
that opinion, an instance of what he 
(Lord Stanley) believed to be a very un- 
wise interference on the part of Parlia- 
ment, for the suppression of a popular 
vice, about 100 years ago. Now, that 
recital might be quite in place in a dis- 
cussion on the Maine law; but as regard- 
ed the present question, it only showed— 
what, he supposed, none of them were in- 
clined to dispute—that it was possible to 
legislate, with the best intentions, in a 
very injudicious manner. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to the improvement 
which had taken place in the habits of the 
people of this metropolis, and inferred that 
that improvement was to be attributed 
entirely to voluntary and moral agencies. 
But he (Lord Stanley) apprehended that the 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten some agencies 
which were not of a moral or voluntary cha- 
racter, but which were very material in their 
nature—that he had forgotten, for instance, 
the effect of an improved police, of better 
lighted streets, and other material improve- 
ments introduced among us of late years. 
There was one objection raised by the hon. 
Gentleman to the Bill which was founded 
simply on a misconception. He had drawn 
avery pathetic picture of a labouring man, 
having but one room for himself and his 
family, and compelled to buy his provisions 
on the Saturday, and to keep them in that 
room until the Sunday. But had the hon. 
Gentleman read the Bill? Because the 
third clause of the measure made a careful 
exception in favour of all necessary articles 
of food, which were allowed to be sold be- 
fore the hour of nine o’clock on the Sun- 
day morning. That was a diregt mode of 
guarding against that very evil which the 
hon. Gentleman wished to advert. When 
the hon. Gentleman quoted the high au- 


thority of Sir Richard Mayne, as a witness | 
for the impossibility of carrying such a Bill | 


as that into effect, he (Lord Stanley) had 
only to observe that he had great respect 
for the authority of Sir Richard Mayne, 
but that, before he accepted it upon such 
@ question, he should like to know a little 
more specifically and definitely what the 
particular provision was which Sir Richard 
Mayne said it would be impossible to en- 
force. Violation of the law in some cases 
there, no doubt, might be, through the 
neglect of the police; all laws were oc- 
casionally violated; but certainly the 
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hawking of goods about the streets, and 
the keeping open shops on Sunday—the 
particular offences against which this Bill 
was directed—were offences which could 
not be earried on in secret, and the de- 
tection of which was therefore easy. The 
hon. Gentleman had told them that pur- 
chases must be made by the labouring 
classes on the Sunday, because they were 
not, paid their week’s wages until the Sa- 
tuf@lay night. Now, in the first place, he 
(Lord Stanley) would repeat that necessary 
purchases on the Sunday morning before 
nine o’clock were not prohibited by the 
Bill; and in the next place he should ob- 
serve, that he saw no reason to think that 
the masters would object to accommodate 
themselves to the proposed change of the 
law, and to make their payments to their 
workmen on the Friday night. What 
possible advantage could a master have 
in paying on the Saturday instead of the 
Friday? The only reason, he believed, 
why wages had been hitherto paid onthe 
Saturday was, that the working classes 
thought — perhaps erroneously —that it 
was their interest to receive them on the 
eve of their only holiday. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to apprehend that the Bill 
would tend to introduce a system of credit 
among the working classes in their dealings 
with shopkeepers; and he (Lord Stanley) 
readily admitted that such a system would 
be productive to them of the greatest evil. 
But he did not understand why that evil 
should arise. The hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the pnblic-house interfering be- 
tween the labouring classes and their 
employers, swallowing up their earnings 
as soon as‘ these were received: but the 
fact was, that the public-house did so 
interfere at present, and that one of the 
great objects of the Bill was to remove 
that inconvenience. As far as the Bill 
would affect that-matter at all, it would 
affect it in an opposite manner to that 
stated by the hon. Member, and would 
tend to decrease and not to increase the. 
evil to which he referred. Another ob- 
jection of the hon. Gentleman was, that 
the Bill was confined to the metropolis, 
and would not extend to the whole em- 
pire; but such a measure seemed neces- 
sarily to apply to great towns, rather than 
to a country district ; but all that he (Lord 
Stanley) could say upon that point was, 
that he would be perfectly prepared to ex- 
tend that experiment to the other towns of 
the kingdom, if it should be found to ope- 
rate beneficially in London. There was 
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nothing new in the practice of legislating 
in an exceptional manner for the metropo- 
lis, and they had at present on the notice 
paper of the House a Bill for applying a 
different system of local government to the 
metropolis from that which was adopted in 
other towns. He thought it was not unrea- 
sonable that when they were trying an ex- 
periment of that kind—for an experiment 
it was—they should be anxious to try iin 
the first instance in the locality in with 
the evil which they were seeking to sup- 
press was most severely felt. Another 
argument used by the hon. Gentleman, in 
opposition to the measure, was that the 
number of people at present employed 
against their will on a Sunday was so 
small as to be hardly deserving of becom- 
ing the subject of legislation. But he 
(Lord Stanley) believed it was stated in 
the Report of one of the Committees which 
had inquired into that subject, that the 
number of persons so employed on the 
Sundays against their will exceeded 50,000 
—and this was not a number so insignifi- 
cant as to be undeserving the consideration 
of the House. The hon. Gentleman fur- 


ther contended that the business transacted 
was so trifling as not to impose any consi- 


derable amount of labour; but it seemed 
to him (Lord Stanley) that such a circum- 
stance could only serve as an argument in 
favour of the measure, because if the trade 
were in itself inconsiderable there was the 
less reason to think that it could not be 
dispatched on six out of the seven days of 
the week. Let the House observe that 
there was a difference between interfering 
with the opening of shops at a certain 
period, and interfering with labour. If 
they were to enact that the producing 
classes should not work on any day on 
which they had been accustomed to work, 
then the interference with industry would 
be to that extent an actual and positive 
diminution of the capital of the country ; 
but when they declared that certain per- 
sons having to carry on a certain amount 
of trade should carry it on during six days 
and a limited portion of the seventh only, 
they would not diminish the amount of the 
traffic; they would merely limit the time 
within which the sales were to be made. 
The hon. Gentleman had in one respect 
done justice to the promoters of the mea- 
sure; he had said that it was not conceiv- 
ed in a Sabbatarian spirit. That was, he 
(Lord Stanley) believed, a fact; and if he 
thought otherwise he would not support the 
Bill. He was opposed to any compulsory 
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enforcement of what was called the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath-day ; but in the present 
ease they were asked, not to enforce any 
religious observance, but to protect a na- 
tional right—they were asked to protect 
ninety-nine men in a 100 who were anxious 
to close their shops on the Sunday, against 
one man in a 100 who wished to open his 
shop on the Sunday. In a large town 
where shops were contiguous to one another 
the pressure of competition was so urgent 
on the shopkeeper that it became practi- 
cally impossible for one tradesman to close 
his shop on Sunday, except at a great loss, 
when his neighbour in the same line of 
business kept his open. He was confident 
that if it were possible to ascertain the 
feelings of the London shopkeepers upon 
that subject, it would be found that a very 
large majority of them were in favour of 
the Bill. His only fear was, that the 
measure, being reasonable and moderate, 
would be encountered by a hostility arising 
in opposite quarters. Some, like the hon. 
Gentleman, thought it went too far; 
others complained that it did not go far 
enough, and he held in his hand a paper, 
in which it was energetically denounced, 
not because it prohibited trading on the 
Sunday, but because it virtually legalised 
a certain amount of trading on that day. 
Now, that was not the view which he took 
of the matter. He thought they had 
combined all the advantages that could be 
attained by the measure; and while it pro- 
ceeded on a renunciation of the Sabbatarian 
spirit, he believed it would give a fair rea- 
sonable protection to the tradesman, with- 
out inflicting an injury on the working 
classes; but that, on the contrary, the 
interests and character of the persons af- 
fected by the Bill would be benefited by 
the change. * 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, it was his convic- 
tion that a great change had been going 
on during the last fifty years in the man- 
ners and habits of the people of the metro- 
polis, and he was fully satisfied that the 
progress of civilising influences might be 
safely left to work out its own results 
without interfering by legislative enact- 
ments to put down Sunday trading. It 
was true, as the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
had stated, that this Bill was not satisfac- 
tory to a certain class of the religious 
world, and hon. Members must take care 
that in propitiating one class they did not 
offend another. The Sabbatarians were 
already remonstrating against this Bill as 
not being of a sufficiently restrictive cha- 
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racter. They considered it a Bill of pro- 
fanation and desecration, and said that it 
would positively legalise Sunday trading to 
an extent truly extraordinary, relaxing on 
the one hand what it professed to strengthen 
on the other, so that the ill effects of the 
law would be greater than its benefits. It 
would be well for those who insisted so 
strongly on the observance of the Sabbath 
to remember that the Mosaic Sabbath as a 
matter of public convenience, as well as a 
provision for public rest and instruction, 
had a great superiority over the present 
observance of our Sabbath. Taking the 
Sabbath from twelve o’clock on Saturday 
night to twelve o’clock on Sunday night 
put a complete stop to many things which 
were indispensable to the enjoyment and 
comfort of the people. The real original 
Sabbath commenced at sunset on the even- 
ing of one day, and terminated at sunset 
on the evening of the next day, and thus 
afforded the opportunity for a variety of 
operations which were most important to 
the well-being and comfort of society. If 
we would substitute our modern reckoning 
for the ancient computation, let us at least 
have some counterbalance either in the 
morning or evening for the necessary re- 
quirements of the day thus set apart. He 
did not believe, with the noble Lord, that 
conscientious persons would suffer from 
competition if they shut up their shops on 
Sunday, because, if a man were believed 
to be in earnest and to act from religious 
motives, what he lost in one direction he 
would gain in another. He would join 
himself to some Church, or sect, or con- 
gregation; and it was notorious that in 
many professions there were strong induce- 
ments to persons to connect themselves 
with religious bodies, finding, in so doing, 
profits in this life, as well as in the life to 
come. But whether they were repaid for 
their spiritual sacrifices or not, he did not 
think they had any right to call upon the 
Legislature to step in for their protection, 
and he considered the present Bill objec- 
tionable, not merely as affecting the inte- 
rests of the working classes, but on ac- 
count of the strange selection of topics to 
legislate upon. The Bill picked out trad- 
ing exclusively for penalties and prohibi- 
tions, and left work, amusement, and occu- 
pation out of the question. But the ces- 
sation of labour on Sundays was still more 
important than the prevention of Sunday 
trading, and ought assuredly to be consi- 
dered with it in any enactment like the 
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present. ‘Phe fact was that the promoters 
of the Bill shrank back from touching the 
question of labour, because they would 
then influence a more powerful class of 
society against them. They would then 
interfere with the gentry and clergy, with 
the members of clubs and ecoteries, with 
peers, and bishops, and archbishops. The 
employment of cooks, of footmen, and of 
grooms, and the use of carriages, were far 
more point-blank against the original ana- 
thema than the exercise of any of those 
trades which accommodated the poor man 
with the food and refreshment necessary 
for his comfort on the Sunday. The pub- 
lic would tolerate no measure on this sub- 
ject which did not strike manfully, boldly, 
and conscientiously at Sunday work as 
well as trading, wherever it was carried 
on. To ‘stop short of this was only a 
pitiful and sordid hypocrisy. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Massey), who had 
moved the Amendment congratulated the 


House that this had not been made a re-- 


ligious question. But, although he (Mr. 
Seymer) agreed that the measure could 
not be regarded as a religious one, he was 
unwilling to look upon the Sabbath as a 
mere day of rest. He believed that it 
would not be for the interest of the work- 
ing classes that it should be so considered, 
for he felt convinced that, in order to make 
that a people’s day, it should first be made 
a Lord’s day. They had been told that 
there were many parts of the metropolis 
in which such a Bill would not be required. 
It should, however, be remembered that 
those districts would not be affected by its 
provisions; but ghe believed there were 
other portions of the town in which it 
might most usefully be brought into opera- 
tion. He had himself visited Houndsditch 
on Sunday last, at about eleven o’clock, 
for the purpose of seeing what was the 
character of the Sunday fair which was 
known to take place in that quarter; and 
he would tell the House what had been 
the result of his inquiries. With some 
difficulty he had entered a very crowded 
street, which led to the spot in which the 
principal mart was held. The first thing 
that struck him in the place was a large 
placard with the inscription ‘‘ Liberty of 
the subject in danger,” and containing an 


announcement that a meeting was to be- 


held in reference to the Bill then under 
the consideration of the House. But what 
was that ‘liberty of the subject?” It 
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was the liberty of buying and selling stolen 
goods on the Sunday during the hours of 
Divine service. The next thing that attract- 
ed his notice was a man calling in a loud 
voice upon the crowd around him to sign a 
petition in favour of Sunday trading. He 
could not say that he saw many persons 
complying with that request, and he be- 
lieved that in point of fact a number of 
those present would have found it exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to sign their names and 
their places of abode. He had then seen a 
man addressing another knot of persons, and 
protesting amidst many disgusting and 
blasphemous expressions, that he made no 
distinction between religions, and that he 
was only anxious to do good for his fellow- 
men. But, unless that man’s countenance 
greatly belied his character, he (Mr. Sey- 
mer) should be extremely sorry to trust to 
his humane and fraternal feelings. He 
had afterwards entered a large covered 
bazaar, crowded with persons selling every 
article except articles of food. He thought 
‘nothing but the pen of Dickens could de- 
scribe what he saw in these Sunday 
bazaars. Having on one occasion met a 
policeman, he asked him if that state of 
things was to be witnessed every Sunday. 


The policeman said, ‘‘ Yes, and I wish 
Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell 


would come and see it.’’ In the course 
of conversation the policeman asked him 
to pay a visit to the pick-pockets’ ex- 
change, where they sold the handkerchiefs 
stolen in the course of the week. He ac- 
cordingly went, and saw wretched-looking 
men disposing of silk handkerchiefs that 
they never could have come by honestly- 
He was informed that fhany persons fre- 
quented the place in order to get cheap 
bargains. But it invariably happened that 
@ man, on purchasing a handkerchief, was 
robbed of it by the confederates of the 
party who sold it to him, even before he 
left the bazaar. He was bound, however, 
to say he saw no outrage or violence going 
on. And, having remarked that to the 
policeman, his reply was, ‘* Oh, yes, things 
go on pretty regular, except that there is 
some thieving.”” There could not have 
been less than 15,000 or 16,000 persons 
present. He knew men could not be made 
religious by Act of Parliament; but these 
were scandalous symptoms, and for that 
reason he should support the measure. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he should 
support the Bill because he believed the 
welfare of the working classes of London 
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depended on a Bill of this kind, so that 
after a certain hour on the Sunday they 
might get an opportunity of having a 
holiday. There were certain classes in 
London—he alluded especially to the bar- 
bers, those who shaved the community— 
who it was perfectly well known had not 
for years had an opportunity of having 
their hats on. He denied that this Bill 
was for the interest of the trading classes ; 
but, on the contrary, he believed it to 
be a Bill for the interest of the working 
classes. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he could not 
but observe that the promoters of this Bill 
appeared particularly reluctant to discuss 
the Bill on its merits. The Bill was 
brought in without discussion or expla- 
nation, and, on the second reading, the 
noble Lord (Lord Robert Grosvenor) tried 
to coax the House against discussing it on 
that occasion, by stating that the House 
had already, on several previous occasions, 
affirmed the principle of a Bill for pro- 
hibiting Sunday trading. He should cer- 
tainly take the sense of the House upon 
the question of going into Committee. 
The inhabitants‘of the metropolis objected 
to have experiments of this kind tried on 
them; let the case be reversed, and if the 
measure succeeded in the rest of the king- 
dom the metropolis would then think, per- 
haps, about adopting it. A great deal of 
trading went on in other large towns, and 
if the Bill were so perfect, why should the 
metropolis monopolise its benefits? He 
believed that if his proposition were agreed 
to, many hon. Members who now supported 
the Bill would combine to kick it out of 
the House. Where did the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire (Mr. K. Seymer) derive the 
information that the goods he had seen ex- 
posed for sale in Houndsditch were stolen ? 
If they were stolen, it was the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s duty to inform the policeman of 
the fact, and give the thieves into custody ; 
but he thought the hon. Gentleman would 
have been much better employed in attend- 
ing his parish church than in spending his 
Sunday in Houndsditeh. Having seen the 
iniquities he had described, the hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to have gone at once to the 
Lord Mayor, within whose jurisdiction they 
had taken place, and whose duty it was to 
put a stop to them. Why should the House 
interfere if the Lord Mayor did not? He 
objected to the Bill, because it was much 
more stringent than any which had pre- 
viously been brought forward, and he 
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thought that if any measure on the sub- 
ject was necessary it ought to be intro- 
duced by the Government. The noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone (Vis- 
count Ebrington) had supported the Bill 
upon sanitary grounds, upon the principles 
of political economy, and also upon reli- 
gious grounds; and certainly this was a 
religious question, or else it was no ques- 
tion at all. The supporters of the Bill 
resorted to a cowardly evasion upon this 
point; they told the House that they rest- 
ed the Bill on purely secular grounds, 
while they told the Sabbatarian party that 
their object was to put a stop to the dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, at all events, after 
nine or ten o'clock ; and if they could once 
get in the thin end of the wedge they 
would soon abolish Sunday trading alto- 
gether. The Bill was founded on the 
29 of Charles II., although it altogether 
ignored that Act, and was much more 
stringent in its provisions; for instance, 
all proceedings under the Act of Charles 
II. were to be commenced within ten 
days after the offence had been committed, 
but by this Bill any proceedings might be 
commenced within three calendar months. 
Any person convicted under this Act, if he 
had no money to pay the fines, might be 
sent to the House of Correction for four- 
teen days; by the Act of Charles II. the 
penalty for non-payment was imprisonment 
in the stocks, and it applied both to rich 
and to poor. The Act of Charles II. was 
still in foree, and any one using carriages 
or servants and not going to church on a 
Sunday was af this moment liable to be 
put in the stocks. Why did they not repeal 
that Act and place the whole subject on an 
intelligible footing ® He certainly thought 
the Sabbath was needlessly desecrated in 
the metropolis. He saw no necessity for 
the Sunday afternoon trading which now 
took place, and, upon religious grounds, 
he should be glad to see trading put a stop 
to, except in some perishable articles, such 
as milk, after half-past ten or eleven on 
Sunday morning; but his objection to this 
measure was, that it would prevent num- 
bers of the poorer classes, who did not 
receive their wages until late on Saturday 
night, from providing themselves with the 
necessaries of life on Sunday morning. 
No man’s trade ought to be allowed to 
interfere with another man’s devotions, 
but he saw no reason why the poor should 
not be allowed to supply themselves with 
necessaries up to half-past ten on the 
Sunday morning. He should vote for his 
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hon. Friend’s Amendment; but if the 
House went on with the Bill he should 
try and persuade them to extend its provi- 
sions to the whole country. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he disliked the 
insinuation contained in the title of the 
Bill, that its object was to prevent un- 
necessary trading on the Sunday. In point 
of fact, unnecessary trading on the Sun- 
day could only be trading by the rich. 
But there was a positive necessity for 
many of the poor to trade on the Sunday. 
In addition to the reasons stated by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, let 
the House remember that there were no 
less than 150,000 families in London who 
inhabited only single rooms. Those peo- 
ple could not buy anything that was liable 
to become corrupt in the course of the 
Saturday night. If they were to bring in 
a honest Bill to shut up the clubs on Sun- 
days he would not oppose it, but he would 
not support this Bill, which appeared to 
him unjust in every way. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had received 
numerous communications from that part 
of the country with which he had the ho- 
nour to be connected, all strenuously op- 
posed to the further progress of this Bill 
The whole tenour of their representations 
was, that they would gladly support any 
Bill which would prevent unnecessary 
trading on the Sunday, but they con- 
sidered that the exceptions in this Bill 
militated against the principle of the mea- 
sure. Concurring in this view, he felt it 
his duty to oppose the further progress 
of the Bill. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, many of his 
constituents were in favour of the Bill, 
and many were against it. But he had 
a conscientious objection to the Bill, which 
he thought was a mistaken piece of legis- 
lation. He was as much opposed to Sun- 
day trading as any one, and he believed 
that it was continued rather in deference 
to the people, who were accustomed to 
Sunday trading, than in accordance with 
the wishes of the shopkeepers who keep 
their shops open. He considered this to 
be quite a religious question, and if it, 
was, then he agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Dun- 
combe) that this measure did not go far 
enough. The hon. Member for Dorset- - 
shire (Mr. K. Seymer) had spoken of a 
particular district, but he apprehended 
that was a district inhabited principally 
by Jews.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
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taken any part in the discussion, because 
he had, on a previous occasion, stated his 
concurrence with the principle of the Bill, 
and he would now only repeat that he 
should support the Motion for going into 
Committee. The objection taken to it by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. 
Duncombe) were objections which ought 
to be considered in Committee, as they 
appeared to resolve themselves into a 
question of whether nine or half-past ten 
o’clock was the time after which trading 
should be prohibited. Some of the peti- 
tions presented by the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) were not 
against the Bill itself, but against the 
exceptions it contained. He thought it 
would be unwise to omit these exceptions, 
because the Bill did not rest upon the reli- 
gious obligation to observe the Sabbath, 
but must be regarded rather as a police 
regulation to secure the greater part of 
the Lord’s day as a day of rest for the 
poor. It ought not to be extended to the 
whole country, because many towns had 
police regulations of their own with which 
it would interfere, and, in his opinion, it 
had been very properly introduced by a 
noble Lord who represented a metropoli- 
tan county, and who wished to relieve a 
large number of his constituents from the 
obligation of sacrificing a day which ought 
to be a day of rest and recreation, if not 
of religious observance, to the bulk of the 
people. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should support 
the Amendment, because he preferred to 
be guided by the opinion of Sir Richard 
Mayne, rather than by that of the extra- 
ordinary policeman to whom the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire had referred, and 
it was Sir Richard Mayne’s opinion that 
any attempt to deal with the subject by 
legislation would only aggravate the evil. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
attempt some man was making to obtain 
signatures to a petition, but was there not 
in London a regularly organised system of 
petition mongering ? Was there not a paid 
secretary and a staff for every agitation 
that was raised, who went about pester- 
ing people for signatures to petitions, upon 
subjects they knew nothing about? There 
were from 30,000 to 50,000 poor people 
engaged till twelve o’clock every Saturday 
night in the streets of London in the sale 
of small articles, and why were they not 
to be allowed to purchase necessaries upon 
a Sunday morning? The rich-were the 
greatest violators of the law. Why, there 


Mr. Maguire 
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lived not three hundred yards from the 
Queen’s palace a rich fishmonger who 
employed fifteen persons every Sunday, 
from early in the morning until sometimes 
ten o'clock at night, in carrying fish to 
Peers, Bishops, Judges, Members of that 
House, and persons of that class. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he must beg to 
explain, in consequence of the reference 
made to him by the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary, that he had stated that 
the objection taken to the Bill by the peti- 
tions he had presented was, that it would 
increase the present amount of Sunday 
trading. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, he 
objected to the Bill, because he believed it 
to be unnecessary, and directed against a 
particular class. If a similar measure were 
directed against another class he should 
think there was some sincerity in the pro- 
moters of the Bill. For instance, if the noble 
Lord who had charge of the Bill; and whose 
kindly feeling and sincerity none could 
doubt, would only direct his attention to 
that class more especially to which he be- 
longed, and correct their errors, rather than 
those of the working classes, he thought he 
would act more advisedly. When he went 
into Hyde Park on the Sunday he found 
numbers of persons, even Members of that 
House, advocates of that measure, riding 
in ‘their carriages with their servants at- 
tending them; and he could not go to the 
Zoological Gardens but he saw the same 
thing. It appeared to him that that which 
was wrong in the working classes must 
surely be wrong in the upper classes, and 
if he should see the noble Lord legislating 
against these things, he thought it would 
be much better. With this view he ob- 
jected to the Bill as an unnecessary piece 
of legislation. He believed, firmly and con- 
scientiously, that were the upper classes 
to set the working classer a better ex- 
ample, much more effect would be pro- 
duced than any such legislation as that 
which was now proposed. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that he had introduced the Bill, not at the 
instigation of his own class, but in com- 
pliance with the wishes of a number of the 
inhabitants of this metropolis, principally 
of the trading and lower classes, whose 
petitions, signed by upwards of 50,000 
persons, had been presented. Anticipating 
some such observations as those which had 
just been made by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Sir J. Walmsley) he had, in 
order to see what was the example set by 
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the higher classes in this matter, caused 
to be ascertained the number of carriages 
and horses that were in Hyde Park on 
Saturday and Sunday last, and also the 
number of omnibuses and cabs that passed 
a certain point in Piccadilly on the same 
days. The results were these :—On Sa- 
turday there were in Hyde Park 1,936 
carriages with one horse, 2,199 carriages 
with more than one horse, and 1,740 
saddle horses; on Sunday there were 
1,698 carriages with one horse, 854 with 
more than one horse, and 413 saddle 
horses. The two last numbers _repre- 
sented the means of conveyance princi- 
pally used by the higher classes. As to 
omnibuses and cabs, the means of convey- 
ance used by the middle and lower classes, 
the results were—On Saturday, 1,228 
omnibuses, and 3,047 cabs; on Sunday, 
1,040 omnibuses, and 2,600 cabs. In this 
respect, therefore, a very good example 
appeared to be set by the higher classes, 
and thought it was a sufficient answer to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Leicester. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, he thought the 
statistics about omnibuses and cabs went 
to prove that the middle and upper classes 
did not observe the Sabbath so well as the 
lower classes of the population. It had not 
been shown that all clubs were closed on 
Sundays. He considered the Bill very in- 
jurious, and should therefore support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BARROW said, the great evil was, 
that labouring men went to the public- 
house on Saturday night instead of to the 
market. If there was no market on Sun- 
day morning, it would be of great ad- 
vantage to them, and he believed the pay- 
ment of wages on Sunday morning was 
the exception and not the rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, before putting 
the question, he must inform the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
that it was not competent for him to move 
an instruction to the Committee, as the 
hon. Member for Newport (Mr. Massey) 
had a previous Amendment on the paper, 
which must first be taken. In case that 
Amendment should not be adopted, it 
would be competent for the hon. Member 
for Finsbury to move his Amendment, 
though he might move it on the bring- 
ing up of the Report, or on the third 
reading. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 158 ; Noes 


51: Majority 107. 
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‘Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1, which provides penalties for 
selling, offering, or exposing goods for 
sale. 

Mr. MASSEY moved to insert the 
words, ‘“‘ after the hour of ten o’clock in 
the forenoon.” 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he could not consent to the insertion of 
words which would destroy the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill. It was his belief that 
great numbers of the working classes 
would never purchase what they wanted 
on a Saturday evening so long as they 
knew they could do so on Sunday morn- 
ing, and this was a Bill to put an end to 
Sunday trading. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he would propose 
to add at the end of the clause— 

** Provided always that no person of the Jewish 
race and religion shall in any case whatever be 
ok to any of the penalties inflicted under this 

ct. 
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He thought particular indulgence ought to 
be shown towards a class who were unwar- 
rantably excluded from that House, not- 
withstanding that their entrance was wish- 
ed by great numbers of Christians who 
returned them as representatives. The 
Jews were the truest and most conscien- 
tious Sabbatarians. No class was to be 


compared with them in the observance of 


rites and ceremonies. They consequently 
deserved to have their conscientiousness 
recognised, and to be freed from penalties 
which would fall with greater propriety on 
those who for profits’ sake desecrated a day 
which they pretended to hold sacred. The 
Jews were the observers of a law which 
was most distinct and most complete in its 
evidence. It did not rest, like the Chris- 
tian law, upon inference, tradition, and the 
practice of Churches. It was a clear, dis- 
tinct, positive enactment, and the Jews 
acted up to it. On some accounts it was 
very convenient that there should be some 
persons holding one day sacred, and others 
another. The operations of society could 
not be suspended entirely on either day, 
and there were those of whose services 
they could avail themselves in the one 
case and in the other. It was a common 
benefit that there should be Jews as well 
as Christians in the population, and an ob- 
servance of Saturday as a sacred day as 
well as the observance of Sunday. This 
clause, without his Amendment, imposed on 
the Jews penalties for a conscientious adhe- 
rence to their religion, and was in opposition 
to all the tolerant legislation of late years 
and that reverence with which the Jews and 
their religion ought to be tredted. In order 
to secure something like impartiality, and 
to prevent the Bill being open to the charge 
of intolerance, he trusted the Committee 
would consent to the Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he objected 
to the Amendment, on the ground that 
they were legislating for the better observ- 
ance of the Christian, and not of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath; in other words, that they 
were legislating for the whole community, 
and not for any particular class, 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2, which provides that every 
sale shall be a separate offence, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that it was 
not in the Bill which the House of Lords 
considered sufficiently stringent. If the 
Committee wished to make the Bill more 
obnoxious, they could do so. He should 
only call attention to the fact. 
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Clause agreed to. 
Clause 3, which provides that the 


" provisions of the ‘Act should not apply to 


the sale of any medicine, drug, or article 
for medicinal purposes. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE moved to insert 
after the words ‘‘ medicine, drug, or other 
article for medicinal purposes,”’ “nor to 
the exercising of any work of necessity, or 
charity, or in cases of sickness or sudden 
emergency.” Those words stood in the 
Bill which the House of Lords sent down, 
and he could not understand why they 
were omitted. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, the words proposed 
to be introduced excepted something which 
did not fall within the Act. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD 
thought this clause altogether objection- 
able, as inviting inferentially the infringe- 
ment of existing Acts of Parliament, by 
excepting many things the sale of which 
on Sundays was now prohibited. He 
recommended that the clause should be 
left out, and another clause afterwards 
brought up, specifically legalising the sale 
of those articles clearly necessary to be 
sold to the public. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
was quite right in saying the words he 
proposed to insert were in the Lords’ Bill, 
but he believed it happened in this way— 
that Bill prohibited work, and therefore 
excepted works of charity, but, when the 
part prohibiting work was struck out, the 
exception, by an oversight, was allowed to 
remain. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought it im- 
portant that the words propesed should be 
inserted. 

Lorv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he made no objection to the proposition, 
but thought it was undesirable to ineumber 
the Bill with unnecessary provisions. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, he 
thought the best way would be to read the 
clause thus—‘‘ That the provisions of the 
Bill should not extend nor apply to the 
selling, offering, or exposing for sale of 
any medicines, drugs, or any article for 
medicinal purposes, or in cases of emer- 
gency or of charity.” 

Mr. MILES said, he would suggest 
that the addition of the words ‘ charitable 
or”’ after the word ‘article ” would meet 
the difficulty. 

Lorv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, if 
the Committee would pass by the clause 
and allow him to confer with those who 
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had drawn the Bill, if he found the Bill 
did not really carry out the wishes of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury he would pro- 
pose words to that effect upon the Report. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was so 
completely at issue with those who drew 
the Bill that he would not trust anything 
to them. He held some of those parties 
in the highest contempt. It appeared 
that there had been some 1,400. subserib- 
ed in four months—nice pickings for the 
gentlemen who had got up the greatly ex- 
aggerated statements which had been put 
forth. As for consulting with them, surely 
the House was competent to decide for 
itself. As the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Greenwich (Mr. M. 
Chambers) would meet his object, he was 
willing to withdraw his Amendment, and 
substitute the addition of the words pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the words, 
“or in cases of emergency or of charity ” 
were added to the clause. 

On the next provision, that the Act 
should not extend nor apply to “ the sell- 
ing, hawking, erying, offering, or exposing 
for sale of any milk or cream before the 
hour of nine o’clock in the morning, or 
after the hour of one in the afternoon.” 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR pro- 
posed to strike out the words ‘ hawking 
or erying.” 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
wished to know whether the Bill would 
interfere with an Act passed in 1836, 
whereby bakers were authorised to bake 
and séll bread up to half-past one in the 
afternoon of Sunday ? 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
the Bill would not interfere with the Act 
of 1836, although the provisions of that 
Act were not exactly as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had described them. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that, under 
the Act of Charles II., milk and cream 
were allowed to be sold during the whole 
day, as also was mackerel. 

Lorv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
mackerel could be sold till nine o’clock in 
the morning. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, if the sale of 
fish was restricted to nine o’clock, all the 
fish left unsold at that hour, or which 
might arrive later, would be stinking on 
Monday. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
must make an appeal to the Committee 





on behalf of the oyster interest; he hoped 
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there was to be no further restriction im- | 
posed upon the trade. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought it 
would be better to retain the words “ hawk- 
ing or crying.” 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he wish- 
ed to know why nine o’clock was the limit | 
for the sale of milk, and ten o’clock for 
newspapers ? 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he should 
move that all the words after the word 
“cream ”’ should be left out.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
12, to leave out the words “ before the 
hour of nine in the morning, or after the 
hour of one in the afternoon.”’ 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that milk 
now came up by railway, and in some 
cases, might not reach London until after 
nine o’clock. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
the object of the Bill was to relieve the 
poorer classes from excessive labour, and 
if milk was to be allowed to be sold during 
the whole day, persons would be kept the 
whole day to carry it out, and other per- 
sons would be sent out to fetch it. He 
could not see that the emergencies were 
so important as to require alteration in the 
hour. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he could | 
not see why milk and cream should not be 
sold after nine o’clock. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘be- 
fore the hour of nine’ stand part of the 
clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 133 ; 
Noes 69: Majority 64. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would now 
propose to extend the hours of sale from 
nine o’clock until eleven o’clock. 

Amendment proposed in page 2, line 13, 
to leave out the word ‘‘ nine,” and insert 
the word ‘ eleven.” 

Question put, “ That the word ‘nine’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 107; 
Noes 100: Majority 7. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the next excep- 
tion from the operation of the Bjll was in 
these words—‘‘ Nor to the selling, offering, 
or exposing for sale any newspaper or other 
periodical paper before ten o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to know whether it was intended to make 
it illegal for a person who was going by a 
railway at half-past ten o’clock to purchase 
a newspaper, although if the train started 
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Nothing could be more absurd than such a 
description of legislation; and he should. 
give it his most strenuous opposition. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would beg 
to point out the great inconvenience which 


| might result from the clause as now word- 


ed. Supposing a second edition should be 
published after ten o’clock, announcing 
some important news from the East, such, 
for instance, as the successes of the allied 
squadron in the Sea of Azoff, were the 
public to be debarred from receiving that 
intelligence until Monday morning ? 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, ‘the effect of the 
clause would be to deprive a vast number 
of persons of the pleasure and advantage 
of reading Sunday newspapers altogether, 
and the clause would in effect amount to a 
total prohibition of the sale of newspapers 
on a Sunday. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that Sun- 


| day was almost the only leisure day which 


the working classes had for reading the 
newspapers, and he should at the proper 
time move the omission of the words ‘‘ be- 
fore ten o’clock in the morning.” 

Mr. SPOONER said, he had all along 
intended to propose the rejection of all 
that part of the clause which referred to 
newspapers, and as there appeared to be a 
difficulty in doing so now he should move 
his Amendment on bringing up the Report. 
A newspaper was not an article of ‘‘ neces- 
sity,” and he considered that the public 
could well do without it on the Sabbath. 

Lorpd ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that there was not a single newspaper 
actually published on a Sunday. There 
were two issued on that day, but they were 
second editions only. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he thought 
that the argument of the noble Lord 
against the sale of newspapers, if worth 
anything, would equally apply to the work- 
ing of railways and to the employment of 
steamboats ona Sunday. But it was clear 
to him that the observance of the Sunday 
was not the primary object of this Bill. 
Its provisions would still leave the clubs 
at the West end untouched. The Bill, in 
fact, was meant to affect only those who 
were not fairly represented in that House. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
it very undesirable to make the Bill too 
stringent in its operation. The House 
must take care what they were doing, 
otherwise they would most certainly defeat 
themselves. 

Mr. HUTCHINS said, if the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for North War- 
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wickshire (Mr. Spooner) were adopted, and 

the paragraph which excepted the sale of 

newspapers before ten o’clock on a Sunday 

was left out, the effect would be to prohibit 

the sale of newspapers on Sunday alto- 
ether. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he assumed that 
one object which the promoters of this 
Bill had in view was to prevent the humbier 
classes from resorting to publichouses on a 
Sunday. Now, it was a well-known fact 
that the people went to publichouses chiefly 
for the purpose of reading the newspapers. 
The way, then, to prevent their going to 
publichouses appeared to him to be to afford 
every facility for the sale of newspapers. 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ten’ 
stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 169 ; 
Noes 53: Majority 116. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that by the 
division just come to it had been decided 
that the sale of newspapers should be ex- 
cepted from the operation of the Bill up to 
ten o’clock in the morning; he would now 
beg to move that the words ‘in the morn- 
ing be left out, and the words in the after- 
noon’’ be substituted. 

Amendment proposed, in the same line, 
to leave out the words ‘in the morning,” 
and insert the words ‘‘ in the afternoon.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ in the 
morning’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 154; 
Noes 61: Majority 93. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he had a further 
Amendment to propose, the effect of which 
would be to enlarge the time during which 
newspapers might be sold. At a time like 
the present, when people were going mad 
after news from the Crimea, he thought it 
would prove too great a restriction to pro- 
hibit the sale of newspapers all day, after 
ten in the morning. He would move, there- 
fore, that it be permitted to sell newspapers 
also “‘ after two o’clock in the morning.” 

Lorpv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he must deprecate any further opposition 
to the clause, after the unequivocal demon- 
stration that had just taken place. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
recommend the postponement of all fur- 
ther Amendments until the bringing up of 
the Report. 

Question put ‘“‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 62; 
Noes 140: Majority 78. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
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OFFICE OF SPEAKER.’ 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he would beg to 
move that a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider and Report to the House whe- 
ther any and what improvement might be 
made in the providing for the execution of 
the. office of Speaker, in the event of the 
Speaker’s unavoidable absence by reason 
of illness or other cause. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he wished, before 
acceding to the Motion, to know what was 
the particular signification to be attached 
to the words “‘ other cause.’’ He viewed 
with the greatest apprehension any altera- 
tion that might have the effect of diminish- 
ing the importance of the office now so 
satisfactorily filled. 

Mr. WALPOLE, in explanation, said, 
it might refer to absence caused by the 
death of a near relative, as was the case 
with Mr. Manners Sutton while occupying 
the Chair, who lost his father during that 
time. 

Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed— 


** To consider and Report to the House whether 
any and what improvement may be made in the 
providing for the execution of the Office of 
Speaker, in the event of the Speaker’s unavoid- 
able absence by reason of illness or of other 
cause.” 


The House adjourned at one minute be- 
fore Six o’clock. 


Sentteataabaahathaetene’ 
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of Merchant Steamers. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL—QUES. 
TION. 

Tue Ear, or DERBY said, that, al- 
though the Bill of his noble Friend the 
Earl of Shaftesbury had been carried at 
the last stage which it had yet reached 


by the smallest possible majority, and the - 


only stage at which any discussion had 
taken place upon it, either in their Lord- 
ships’ House or in the other House of 





gress. 


Parliament, he had no desire to ask the 
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noble Earl to abandon the measure. Still 
he really thought they were proceeding 
without due consideration in regard to a 
measure of the greatest importance, and 
he must submit to his noble Friend whe- 
ther it would not be proper to refer the 
consideration of the question to a Select 
Committee, that they might inquire into 
the practical operation of the existing law, 
and into the expediency of relaxing or 
repealing the restrictions at present in 
operation. 

Tne Kant or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he could not concur in the suggestion of 
the noble Earl. The Bill involved a very 
simple proposition, and having regard to 
the public feeling, and the notions now 
prevalent on the subject of religious li- 
berty, he did not think it possible to re- 
tain on the statute book any law which, 
if enforced, would impose an intolerable 
limitation on the free action, not only of 
members of the Church of England, but of 
the whole body of Nonconformists. The 
existing law had been obsolete for a num- 
ber of years, and had only been revived 
sufficiently often to show that there existed 
a power of revival. It had almost been 
a dead letter, and from that fact nothing 
but good had resulted; and he could not 
see the necessity of instituting an inquiry 
whether the law should be swept from the 
statute book or brought into daily opera- 
tion. The only argument urged the other 
night against the Bill was, that it might 
interfere with the parochial system, and 
give one clergyman the power of intruding 
himself into the parish of another, so as to 
disturb the ecclesiastical order, of things. 
Now, though neither the existing law nor 
his Bill had any bearing on that point, 
yet, to remove all possibility of doubt, he 
should be prepared to introduce a clause 
to the effect that nothing in the Bill con- 
tained should, in the slightest degree, af- 
fect the ecclesiastical submission due by 
clergymen to their diocesan, or abridge in 
any way the authority of the diocesan over 
the clergy ; so that, after the Bill passed, 
the authority of the bishop would remain 
the same as at present. 

_ THe Eart or DERBY said, that the 
proposal of the noble Earl did not meet his 
objections ; and he, therefore, gave notice 
that on the next stage of the Bill he should 
move an Amendment to refer the existing 
state of the law, and the expediency of re- 
laxing or repealing the statutes bearing on 
the question to the consideration of a Se- 
leet Committee. 
The Earl of Derby 
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NEEDLEWOMEN, LIMITATION OF HOURS 
OF LABOUR BILL. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY rose 
to move that the Bill for the Limitation 
of the Working Hours of Needlewomen be 
referred to a Select Committee. In doing 
so, he said he would take the opportunity 
of addressing a very few observations to 
their Lordships, when he hoped to be able 
to satisfy them that the objects of the Bill 
were among the most helpless and op- 
pressed of Her Majesty’s subjects. He 
was perfectly aware of the ridicule that at- 
tached to a Motion of this kind; but could 
only say he was quite willing to submit 
to this, provided he received in exchange 
some modification of the wrongs to which 
this unfortunate class of persons was ex- 
posed. Some of the greatest statesmen of 
this country had taken up the cause of the 
black man, and he could not see why an 
inferior statesman like himself should not 
also advocate the cause of the white wo- 
man. The question of the condition of the 
needlewomen and dressmakers had repeat- 
edly been discussed and agitated in the 
public papers, and had been brought under 
the notice of Parliament ; but nothing was 
done till 1842, when a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the trades and 
employments in which children and young 
persons were usually employed. That 
Commission made a Report, but no le- 
gislative results followed, The latest evi- 
dence was contained in a Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1843. Since that 
time a slight improvement of the hours of 
labour had taken place; but during the 
last year and a half there had been strong 
indications of a return to the old state of 
things, and on that ground he was pre- 
pared to advocate the necessity of legis- 
lation. The evidence stated, first, that 
there were two distinct classes employed 
in the business of millinery and dressmak- 
ing—the indoor and outdoor workwomen. 
The former were the greatest sufferers, 
and it was to their case alone that he 
should allude. The same evil prevailed 
to a great extent in almost all the large 
towns—in Nottingham, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Bath, Norwich, &c. 
—but the Bill was confined to London 
alone. In 1843 the- statement made was, 
that there were in the metropolis 1,500 
employers, who had six, ten, thirty, forty, 
and even fifty workwomen, but that each 
employed on an average ten hands, thus 
giving a total of 15,000 young persons 
engaged in that employment in the metro- 
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polis. The age at which they began to 
work was usually fourteen; they were then 
apprenticed for two years, and at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen they came up to 
London to complete their education in their 
respective departments. This was the pe- 
riod of life when the greatest care was re- 
quired to be taken of the health and consti- 
tution, and yet this was the period when 
they were exposed to the most excessive la- 
bour, to insufficiency of food, and an impure 
atmosphere of sixteen or eighteen hours 
together, involving an amount of work and 
labour searcely endured by our soldiers in 
the trenches before Sebastopol. The tes- 
timony was that, in what were well-regu- 
lated firms, the work was from fifteen to 
eighteen hours a day. ‘‘In many,” said 
the Commission, ‘‘ the hours of work dur- 
ing the season are unlimited—the young 
women never getting more than six, oiten 
not more than four, sometimes only three, 
and occasionally two, for rest and sleep: 
frequently they work all night.” The 
work was often carried on till ten and 
eleven on Sunday morning, and frequently 
over the whole of Sunday. One witness 
stated that she had worked without going 
to bed from four o’clock on Thursday 
morning till half-past ten on Sunday 
morning. The meal hours were stinted 
and irregular; food was taken as quickly 
as possible—perhaps a quarter of an hour 
being allowed for dinner; frequently not 
more than half an hour was allowed for 
the whole of the meals, and often they 
were not permitted to sit down. To this 
rule there were, no doubt, exceptions, but¢ 
these were not numerous. The result was, 
according to the evidence of the medical 
men, that their health was ruined, and 
they fell victims to consumption, loss of 
sight, and distortions of every kind. Sir 
J. Clark, physician to the Queen, said— 


“The mode of life of these poor girls is such 
as no constitution could long bear. . . . . 
A mode of life more completely calculated to de- 
stroy human health could searcely be contrived. 
I have long been most anxious to rescue these 
unfortunate girls from the slavery to which they 
are subjected.” 


Dr. Hamilton Roe and Dr. Hodgkin gave 
many distressing details, and Mr. Dalrym- 
ple, surgeon to the London Ophthalmic 

ospital, showed that all forms of ocular 
disease were induced, from simple irrita- 
tion to complete blindness. Mr. F. Tyr- 
rell, surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hospital, 
gave sad accounts to the same effect, and 
added this illustration— 
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“A delicate girl, about seventeen years of age, 

was brought to witness in consequence of total 
loss of vision. She had been an apprentice ag 
a dressmaker, and her health, before her vision 
was affected, was deranged by excessive work. 
The immediate cause of disease in eyes, continued 
and excessive application to making mourning, 
She stated that she had been compelled to remain 
without changing her dress for nine days and 
nights consecutively; during this period she had 
been permitted only occasionally to rest on a 
mattress; her meals were placed at her side, cut 
up, 80 that as little time as possible should be 
spent in their consumption.” 
Dr. Devonald, a surgeon, said of these 
needlewomen, ‘‘ Their health and strength 
are gone; many are reduced to permanent 
debility ; many die, especially from con- 
sumption.” Dr. Shaw and Dr. Johnson 
stated that these women became unhealthy 
themselves, and, when married, consigned 
disease to their offspring. A medical prac- 
titioner, long acquainted with the system, 
said, ‘‘ No men work so long; it would be 
impossible for any animal to work so con- 
tinuously with so Tittle rest.”” This system 
prevailed in all large towns, and, indeed, 
wherever there was sufficient wealth to 
maintain a regular demand for dress. 
The communication he had received, said, 
“It may be stated without exaggeration 
that, in proportion to the numbers em- 
ployed, there are no occupations, with one 
or two exceptions, such as needle-grinding, 
in which so much disease is produced as in 
dressmaking.’’ Thé Royal Commissioners, 
in summing up their Report, said— 

“Notwithstanding the most unfavourable cha- 
racter of this Report, it is proper to state that 
we have reason to know that, in some respects, it 
falls short of the truth. In the course of the in- 
quiry we repeatedly noticed a great disinclination 
on the part of young persons to state what they 
knew, and this owing to a feeling of intimidation 
which was very prevalent.” 


Many of these young women abstained 
from making any statements in order that 
they might not give offence to their em- 
ployers; and this was no matter of sur- 
prise when the position of these poot girls 
was considered. Many of them were or- 
phans, or the daughters of half-pay officers, 
poor clergymen, and respectable but needy 
parents, who were wholly unable to help or 
defend them; they were at a great dis- 
tance from their friends, and were com- 
pletely at the mercy of their employers ; 
they must either do the bidding of their 
employers, or expose themselves to the 
fearful alternative of being turned unpro- 
tected into the streets, and what would be 
the fate of such young women if they were 
reduced to that alternative? In 1844 a 
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Committee was formed, consisting of many 
ladies of rank and position, who hoped that 
they might be enabled, by their remon- 
strances, to abate many of the evils which 
existed. Some gdod was effected for a 
time; the hours of labour were shortened, 
and Sunday work was abandoned. In the 
year 1853 the proprietors of many of the 
principal dressmaking establishments, to 
the number of fifty-three, resolved to abide 
by the rules laid down by the association, 
to reduce the hours of work, to provide 
suitable sleeping accommodation, to avoid 
overcrowding, not to require work on Sun- 
day or all night, and to supply food of the 
best quality aud unlimited in quantity. 
Since that time, however, he was sorry to 
say there had been strong indications of 
an inclination to revert to the old syst€m, 
and the committee of the association to 
which he had referred had reported that 
some of the employers who had entered 
into a pledge to reduce the hours of labour 
had exacted sixteen and even seventeen 
hours’ work from the young persons they 
employed, and that it appeared that, dur- 
ing the past year, many of the worst evils 
that disgraced the dressmaking business 
had been revived. There were, no doubt, 
some honourable exceptions, but he feared 
that the greater portion of the 15,000 
young persons who were engaged in these 
establishments would be again exposed to 
all those evils from which it had been the 
object of the association to rescue them. 
In the hope of mitigating those evils he 
had prepared the present Bill, which was 
a very short one, which did not profess 
much, and which did not perhaps require 
enough, and which could be earried out 
with very simple machinery. He admitted 
the difficulty of legislating in the matter ; 
but, at the same time, it wag a great thing 
to obtain a decision from the Legislature 
against the barbarities that were practised 
and to have them stamped with illegality. 
He proposed that between the Ist of May 
and the Ist of August, which included 
what was called ‘the London season,” 
work should be prohibited between the 
hours of ten at night and eight in the 
morning, and that during the remaining 
months of the year work should be prohi- 
bited between eight at night and eight in 
the morning. He also proposed that an 
hour and a half should be allotted to meals 
in the course of the day out of the work- 
ing time ; and that all proceedings for the 
enforcement of penalties under the Bill 
should be taken before magistrates at the 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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police courts, to whom the jurisdiction in 
these matters was exclusively committed. 
The noble Earl concluded by moving that 
the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE did not rise to op- 
pose the Motion, but to express a hope 
that the Select Committee would seriously 
consider the effect of the noble Earl’s pro- 
position. He was anxious to do full jus- 
tice to the motives which had induced the 
noble Earl to bring this subject under their 
Lordships’ notice; but the question was 
whether, if this Bill were passed into law, 
it would be possible to carry out its provi- 
sions, for it would be an act of the very 
worst policy to call into operation an Act 
which would be habitually disregarded. 
He had very great doubt whether an Act 
such as the noble Lord proposed could be 
carried out without all the inspectors and 
varied machinery required for the supervi- 
sion of labour in factories. He believed 
the noble Earl had not exaggerated in the 
slightest degree the sufferings of these un- 
fortunate needlewomen; but it must be 
remembered that their labour, being a de- 
scription of skilled labour, of which there 
was an enormous supply, the consequence 
was that very low wages were given, and 
that these women were obliged to work 
for many hours in order to earn sufficient 
to provide adequately for their subsistence. 
In some of the large millinery establish- 
ments a number of women were employed ; 
in some of the smaller establishments not 
more than two or three were employed, 
rand in other cases piecework was distri- 
buted to workwomen to be completed at 
their own homes. He must say that he 
thought it would be impossible to carry out 
the plan proposed by the noble Earl, and 
if it were carried out he saw no limit to 
interference with every sort of labour. 
There was, no doubt, great hardship in 
many cases in the servants’ hall, and if a 
law were passed enforcing limited labour 
in milliners’ establishments, where some- 
times not more than two or three workwo- 
men were employed, their Lordships might 
be called upon to enact laws to prevent the 
energies of domestic servants from being 
overtaxed. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Committee would give the subject very 
serious and attentive consideration. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, he 
must remind the noble Earl that they had 
already relinquished the principle of not 
interfering with labour, and had passed 
laws to protect the poor from overwork ; 
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they had, therefore, to discuss, not the 
principle of interfering with labour, but 
the question whether or not it was expe- 
dient to apply it in this particular case. 
He thought he could prove that there was 
no class which so much required the pro- 
tection of the Legislature as that class 
whose interests had just been advocated by 
the noble Earl. In the first place, their 
sex, to a certain extent, gave them addi- 
tional claims to the consideration of the 
Legislature. The argument of the noble 
Earl opposite, that the girls employed in 
millinery, dressmaking, and similar esta- 
blishments, were not so much in a position 
to be overlooked as the girls employed in 
factories, was only another reason, in his 
opinion, for pressing the duty of investiga- 
tion upon the Legislature. He should cer- 
tainly support the Motion of the noble 
Earl. 

Lorp CAMPBELL did not deny the 
power of the State to interfere; but he 
questioned whether in this case the State 
could interfere beneficially. He admitted 
that the State had interfered beneficially 
in the case of the factories, but what he 
deprecated was the enactment of a law 
that would undoubtedly be a dead letter. 
If the noble Earl could point out any 
manner in which his Bill could be enforced, 
he would most heartily support it. Ma- 
chinery was provided in the Factories Act 
for the enforcement of that measure; but 
the present Bill, as the noble Earl had 
explained it, was entirely devoid of any 
such machinery. The noble Earl did not 
propose to appoint inspectors, or to adopt 
any other means for the purpose of seeing 
whether the law would be carried into 
effect or not. Indeed, it would be impos- 
sible to send inspectors, all over England, 
to see that needlewomem*¥ére not over- 
worked; but unless the foble Earl pro- 
vided some machinery of that sort, it was 
quite clear that to pass the Bill would be 
to enact a law for the very purpose of its 
being broken. The noble Earl had stated 
that there was a great reluctance on the 
part of needlewomen to come forward and 
state the hardships they endured. Could 
it be expected, then, that they would come 
forward and lodge information against their 
employers? Certainly not. The law, 
therefore, would be a dead letter, incapable 
of being enforced, and consequently inad- 
equate to effect any useful purpose what- 
ever. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY de- 
nied that the principle of the Bill had been 
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| conceded by the Legislature. The princi- 

ple which had been adopted was, that Par- 
liament had a right to interfere with the 
labour of persons under a certain age, and 
not with regard to adult persons. With 
regard to the present measure, he concur- 
red in all that had been stated by the Lord 
Chief Justice, believing that it would be 
almost impossible to enforce such a law. 
In fact, the Bill as it stood at present 
would interfere with numerous private fa- 
milies throughout the country ; for it would 
be difficult to separate the case of a lady 
employing her own maid at needlework 
after ten o’clock at night from that of a 
milliner or dressmaker employing a large 
number of hands. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
it was a mistake to suppose that the prin- 
ciple of this Bill had not received the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature, for three great 
measures had already been passed by their 
Lordships — the Factories Act, the Act 
restricting labour in mines, and the Hours 
of Labour Act—in which adult women 
had protection given to them, and he could 
not see why adult women should not re- 
ceive protection in this case. A great 
proportion of the persons who would be 
affected by the Bill were girls of tender 
years, principally under twenty years of 
age. His noble Friend the President of 
the Council seemed to have fallen into 
some confusion upon the subject, and 
spoke of milliners, and dressmakers, and 
needlewomen as though they were of the 
same class. That was a mistake, for the 
needlewomen formed a totally distinct class, 
being principally what were called ‘slop 
women,” and they were a class who were 
helpless and friendless, and who were sub- 
ject to the greatest oppression. It was 
not intended, however, that this Bill should 
apply to the needlewomen properly so call- 
‘ed, who lived in their own houses, and 
worked for great establishments elsewhere, 
but to milliners and dressmakers who lived 
in the houses of their employers, chiefly in 
the fashionable districts of the metropolis. 
The noble Earl admitted the enormity of 
the evil, but said that nothing could be 
done. But, to admit the evils by which 
these unfortunate women were surrounded, 
and then to say that nothing should be 
done to remedy them, was, he thought, a 
declaration on the part of the Government 
which showed that they were prepared en- 
tirely to repudiate the duties intrusted to 
them. He must certainly say that it re- 
flected no credit upon Members of the 
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Government and Cabinet Ministers to ad- 
mit the enormity of an evil that was dis- 
graceful to the country and to humanity, 
and then, rather than make an effort to 
remedy it, to declare that they were con- 
tent to allow things to remain as they 
were, 

Lord OVERSTONE thought that the 
noble Earl had entirely misunderstood the 
remarks of the noble Earl the President 
of the Council. All the noble Earl had 
said was, that in referring this measure to 
a Select Committee he felt it his duty, as 
the head of the Government in that House, 
earnestly to remind the Committee that 
they would have to deal with an exceed- 
ingly delicate and dangerous matter, and 
that it would be necessary for them to ex- 
amine most carefully the provisions of the 
Bill, in order to see that all the good 
which the noble Earl proposed to effect 
would be really effected. Further, the 
noble Harl (Earl Granville) impressed upon 
the Committee the necessity of guarding 
against inflicting an indirect injury where 
they intended to effect a positive advan- 
tage. In interfering with the freedom of 
labour it would be very easy to impose re- 
strictions which, though appearing to pro- 
duce considerable benefit, would in reality 
be highly mischievous. He (Lord Over- 
stone) therefore thought that it would be 
impossible to attend too carefully to the 
admonition of the noble Earl the President 
of the Council. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, the cen- 
sure passed by the noble Earl opposite 
upon his noble Friend the President of the 
Council rested entirely upon a misconcep- 
tion of what his noble Friend had stated. 
Not one word had fallen from his noble 
Friend against the abstract principle of 
those measures which had already receiv- 
ed the sanction of the Legislature, but 
he had merely pointed out the practical 
difficulty of enforcing such a law as that 
oe ere by the noble Earl opposite. He 
understood from his noble Friend oppo- 
site (the Earl of Shaftesbury) that up 
to this year he had seen very great diffi- 
culties in the way of such a measure. 
Now, his noble Friend must not be sur- 
prised if the difficulties felt by him in for- 
mer years, and which he had only just now 
overcome, should press severely on the 
minds of others. For his own part, con- 
sidering the nature of the employment, 
and that it was carried on chiehly in pri- 
vate houses, he (the Duke of Argyll) saw 
great practical difficulties in the way of 
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enforcing such a law; and the noble Earl 
would himself admit that it was not desir- 
able to have upon the statute book laws 
which could not be enforced. 

Eart TALBOT said, that, though there 
was no law without some defect, the laws 
already passed for regulating the hours of 
labour had, he believed, proved very bene- 
ficial, and he saw no reason to doubt that 
further legislation in the same direction 
would be attended with equal advantage. 
He thought their Lordships, and the com- 
munity at large, owed a deep debt of gra- 
titude to his noble Friend for bringing for- 
ward this and other measures of t o kind, 

Motion agreed to; Bill referred to a 
Select Committee under Standing Order 
No. 175, relative to Bills for regulating 
Trade. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee. 

On the question that the Preamble 
should be postponed, 

Lorp ELCHO said, he was anxious, at 
that early stage of the proceedings, to put 
a question to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government with reference to 4 
Subject on which much misapprehension 
had existed in the public mind. The 
question he wished to put was, if the Bill 
passed into law, was it the intention of the 
Government to distribute, as heretofore, 
the Privy Council grants among Roman 
Catholics, Episcopalians, and Presbyte- 
rians ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, if the 
Bill came into effect, he apprehended that 
it would make provision for certain schools 
by rates. There were also certain schools, 
Episcopalian and Roman Catholic, for 
which no provison was made in the Bill. 
Their object was to diffuse education, and 
there was not the slightest intention to 
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deprive any body of any assistance hither- 
to given by the Privy Council, which 
would participate in the benefits of the 
Bill. ith respect to the Episcopalian 
and Roman Catholic schools, there would 
not only be no diminution of the grant 
hitherto made to these bodies, but Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Privy 
Council were disposed to give the most 
favourable consideration to the claims of 
those communities to which such schools 
belonged. If there were any schools, 
whether in the towns or the country, not 
in so flourishing a condition as could be 
wished, they would rather increase than 
diminish the aid previously given to schools 
of this class. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought, in 
common consistency, the same assistance 
should be afforded to the Wesleyans and all 
other denominations who would be excluded 
from the benefis of this Bill by the clause 
which required that the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism should be used in the schools, 
as was to be extended to the two sects 
named by the noble Lord. He also wished 
to know if this rule would extend not only 
to the two bodies mentioned by the noble 
Lord, but to all classes of Christians, or 
even without any profession of Christian- 
ity, under the secular system ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought he could satisfy the hon. Member 
that he would have no cause of complaint. 
It was proposed to deal with the Episco- 
palians and Catholics as exceptional cases; 
for, as he believed, in many instances they 
would not be able to take advantage of 
the present system. No denominational 
body would be excluded from any parti- 
cipation in the grant. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he would 
suggest that the consideration of the Pre- 
amble should be taken at once. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
no objection to the Preamble being at 
once proceeded with. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should now 
beg to beg to introduce the Amendment 
of which he had given notice. He ob- 
jected to taxing persons for a system of 
education of which they might disapprove 
from conscientious scruples, and he should 
take the sense of the Committee on that 
Vital point. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, he should 
willingly second the Amendment, for he 
considered that it was contrary to the 
principles of justice to tax the whole com- 
munity for the benefit of any one class. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, to leave out from the words ‘‘ Holy 
Scriptures,” to the word ‘* And,”’ in line 
20, in order to insert the wotds ‘ ought 
not to be conducted at the expense of any 
of Her Majesty’s subjects who conscien- 
tiously object to the principles taught, or 
to compulsory Taxation for the teaching 
Religion, or to the reading of the Serip- 
tures, in any Public School.” 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, he be- 
lieved the hon. Gentleman misunderstood 
the clause, in supposing that it would ex- 
clude Wesleyans ; but whether or not, the 
Government would not, he presumed, ex- 
clude the schools of any denomination which 
might not come within the benefits of the 
Bill from assistance from the grants of the 
Committee of Privy Council. 

Mr. E. BALL said, he should give his 
most decided opposition to the Amend- 
ment. Its effect would be to abolish re- 
ligious teaching in the schools through- 
out the country; and, in his opinion, the 
time had come when they were bound to 
do everything in their power to promote 
the spread of religious education among 
the community. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not concur with those who thought that 
taxes should be levied for the purposes of 
religious education; and, therefore, though 
he believed the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber was shared by a large number of 
persons, he felt bound to oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
thought that the denominations for whose 
benefit this Bill was introduced ought not 
to be allowed to tax the wholé commu- 
nity for their own benefit. It was, in fact, 
coming before the House in forma pau- 
peris, and was unworthy of a body of 
persons who had formerly declared their 
objections to all State endowments for the 
benefit of any religious sect. As it hap- 
pened, he was of this particular faith, but 
he did not wish to force all people to help 
to support the education of that faith. 
He apprehended this was only the small 
end of the wedge, in order to introduce 
the principle generally. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he hoped the 
Amendment would be withdrawn, but, at 
the same time, he must express his con- 
currence with the view taken by the hon. 
Member for Sonthwark (Mr. A. Pellatt) 
in reference to the inconsistency of the 
Free Church party. His wishing that the 
Preamble be taken first was that he was 
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anxious that the religious principles of the 
Bill should be adopted, and that having 
been done his purpose was attained. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, 
that the hon. Member must have been 
deeply ignorant of the feeling of the 
people of Scotland if he supposed that they 
would take exception to the statement in 
the Preamble of the Bill in reference to 
scriptural education. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to say 
a few words on behalf of the Roman 
Catholics of Scotland. The Roman Catho- 
lies of the country generally were as much 
in favour of education as any other deno- 
mination; but they objected to being taxed 
for the advantage of other denominations 
while they themselves derived no benefit 
from such taxation. There were 250,000 
Irish Roman Catholics in Scotland, and 
of these 100,000 were resident in Glas- 
gow. These had a claim to education 
from the State as well as the rest of the 
community ; and if provision for that pur- 
pose was not made in the Bill, they had 
a right to that assistance from the grants 
of the Committee of Privy Council, which 
the noble Lord now admitted they had. 
That admission on the part of the noble 
Lord perfectly satisfied him, and he should, 
therefore, offer no opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. HADFIELD, in reply, said, he 
was as much the friend of religious educa- 
tion as any one; but he would not come 
to the State or tax others for the purpose 
of extending his religion. The right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate might now 
return to his country and tell the pitiful 
tale that by bribing the Roman Catholic 
Members, the Government had succeeded 
in passing the Bill and taxing Dissenters 
for the religious education of Presbyte- 
rians. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, that the 
Preamble was all they could cling to for 
the religious principle, and he intended 
to move certain words to give that prin- 
ciple more effect. 

Mr. DE VERE said, that after the 
explanation given by the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston), which removed the 
ambiguity previously existing as to the 
intentions of Government in reference to 
the Roman Catholic schools in Scotland, 
he should give his support to the measure. 

Question put, “That the words ‘as 
heretofore in use in the parochial,’ stand 
part of the Preamble.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 167 ; 
Noes 7: Majority 160. 

Mr, F. Scott 
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Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he would 
now move to introduce words declaring 
that the Christian religion should be taught 
in the schools as the only sound basis of 
education, and as consonant with the belief 
of the great majority of the people of this 
country. 

Amendment proposed, in line 17, after 
the word ‘‘ Country,”’ to insert the words 
‘ought to be maintained as the basis of 
Education and.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he con- 
sidered that the religious principle was 
sufficiently clear in the Preamble as it 
stood. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 68; 
Noes 105: Majority 37. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he begged to move 
that in the paragraph declaring that the 
superintendence of the schools should be 
‘‘altered and amended” that the word 
‘‘altered’’ should be omitted, and the 
word ‘‘ extended”’ substituted for it. He 
thought that as the management was ad- 
mitted to be successful, no imputation of 
deficiency ought to be cast upon the paro- 
chial system of education in Scotland. 

Amendment proposed in page 2, line 4, 
to leave out the word “‘altered’’ in order 
to insert the word ‘‘ extended.” 

Question put, ‘* That the word ‘altered’ 
stand part of the preamble.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 115; 
Noes 64: Majority 51. 

On Question ‘‘ That the Preamble, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 122; 
Noes 63: Majority 59. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would sug- 
gest that the consideration of the interpre- 
tation clause should be taken next. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought it more advisable to proceed in the 
usual order. It was clear that if they dis- 
cussed all these terms they would make no 
progress, and it would be impossible to de- 
cide the interpretation of terms until they 
knew the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he should sup- 
port the suggestion, and would point out 
the case of the Poor Law Bill as an ex- 
ample in which the same course had been 
taken. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would not 
press his suggestion to a division. 

Clause 1. (Board of Education esta- 
blished). 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
an Amendment to propose for the creation 
of a Board which he felt assured would 
fully represent the different shades of reli- 
gious opinion in Scotland on the subject of 
education. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
11, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Board,” 
to the end of the Clause, in order to add 
the words ‘‘ four persons, one of whom 
shall be elected by each of the Town 
Councils of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and Perth; four persons, one of whom 
shall be elected by the Commissioners of 
Supply of each of the counties of Ross, 
Aberdeen, Renfrew, and Ayr; and four 
persons, one of whom shall be elected by 
the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Saint Andrew’s, and one alternately by 
the Universities of King’s College and 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, the former 
having the first election; a member to be 
elected by the Educational Institute of 
Scotland; and three persons to be nomi- 
nated by Her Majesty; and the members 
of the Board shall hold office for three 
years, and shall be capable of re-election 
or appointment; and the first election 
under this Act shall take place at a meet- 
ing duly called, to take place on the thir- 
tieth day of October one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five ; and the Board shall 
be called ‘The Board of Education in 
Scotland.’”’ 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause,’’ put, 
and negatived. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘four persons, one of whom shall be elected 
by each of the Town Councils of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Perth ; four 
persons, one of whom shall be elected by 
the Commissioners of Supply of each of 
the counties of Ross, Aberdeen, Renfrew, 
and Ayr,’ be there added.” 

Mr. W. LOCKHART said, he wished 
to move that after the word “ Ayr,” in 
the proposed Amendment, the words ‘‘ two 
additional persons elected by the Commis- 
sioners of Supply for the counties of Lan- 
ark and Ross,” should be inserted. His 
reason for seeking to include the county of 
Lanark was that it contained one-fifth of 
the population of the whole of Scotland. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he would propose 
to substitute in the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken, the word 
“ Perth”’ for ** Ross.” 

Mr. W. LOCKHART said, he would 
agree to the proposal. 

VOL. CXXXVIII. [tmp sertks. | 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the word ‘ Ayr,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ and two additional 
from the counties of Lanark and Perth.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be in- 
serted in the proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 75; 
Noes 120: Majority 45. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he would 
now propose to add words to the clause, to 
the effect that the Chairman of the Board 
should be paid a salary not exceeding 6000. 
per annum, and that it should be lawful 
for Her Majesty to remove him or any of 
the three last-mentioned members of the 
Board, upon cause shown, and to supply 
the vacancies thus created. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Question, that the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill, having been put, 

Mr. STIRLING said, that he was de- 
sirous that the parochial schoolmasters 
should in some way have a representative 
at the General Board. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he should 
move that the clause be omitted. He 
considered that the Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Board would engross all the 
management, whilst the other members 
would be merely cushions to save them 
from all responsibility. He should there- 
fore propose to leave out the clause, and 
he would bring up another to the following 
effect :—‘‘ That it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty to recommend to the Committee 
of Education of the Privy Council, from 
time to time, to appoint a person to be 
Inspector General of Education in Scot- 
land, to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
under the direction of the Committee of 
Education of the Privy Council, and that 
there shall be paid to such Inspector Gene- 
ral a salary not exceeding , a sum to 
be afterwards fixed upon in Committee. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
this question was one he had before con- 
sidered. There might, no doubt, be con- 
siderable convenience in having under one 
responsible head the system of education 
in Scotland. There were, however, two 
objections to the adoption of such a course 
—the first objection had reference to the 
circumstance that the appointment of an 
Inspector General in London would be to 


encourage a system of centralisation to . 


which the people of Scotland were opposed; 
the other objection was based on the fact, 
that the people of Scotland would never 
be satisfied with a superintendence of their 
schools which might be placed in the hands 
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of an Episcopalian in London. The course! Mr. F. SCOTT said, that the hon. 
which he had therefore adopted in the Bill ; Member’s remark was entirely misapplied, 
would, he thought, be found to be that} He (Mr. Scott) did not wish to delay the 
which was the most satisfactory to the , Bill, but felt bound to take every means in 
eople of Scotland. | his power to insure its passing in as perfect 
Mr. MACKIE moved that the Chairman | a form as possible. 
should report progress. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that at VICTORIA GOVERNMENT BILL. 
such an hour (ten minutes to four) it would} Order for Second Reading read, 
be useless to oppose this Motion, as there| Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, in moving the 
would be scareely time to divide. He) second reading of thig Bill, said that he 
should, however, fix the Bill for the next | only wished to address a few words to the 
evening, when he hoped that he should not | House with regard to the form in which 
again be met by the tactics which the | the measure was introduced, It was eyi- 
opponents of the measure had employed | dent that when, in accordance with the 
to delay its progress on the present | Act of 1850, Bills arrived in this country 





occasion. | from the different Australian colonies, pro- 
House resumed ; Committee report pro- | posing new forms of ¢onstitutions, there 
gress. | would be very great inconvenience in send- 


“Loro JOHN MANNERS said, he| ing back those Bills to the colonial Legis- 
trusted that the right hon. and learned | latures, in order that they should again 
Lord would reconsider his determination | undertake the labour of going through 
to bring on a Bill of this importance, after | their provisions, and that many questions 
the twenty or thirty notices on the paper which excited great interest in the Colonies 
for to-morrow. should be again subjected to discussion. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that he’ That was the view which was taken by 
should let the Bill stand as an Order for | Her Majesty’s Government at the end of 
that evening, and he shculd proceed with it, | last Session, when the measures which the 
if the other notices were got through with | House had that evening to consider had 
in sufficient time to enable him to do so. | been first brought forward. But if the 
Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he must | course to which he referred had been ob- 
protest against the imputation of the right | jectionable at that time, it would be far 
hon, and Jearned Lord, that the hon, Mem-| more objectionable at present, after the 
bers who opposed the Bill were resorting | lapse of so many months, to send back 
to unfair tactics in their opposition to it. | those Bills to the colonies with a view to 
Since the people of Scotland had had an their reconsideration, In the discussion 
opportunity of considering the Bill, their | which had already taken place, it had heen 
opinions had greatly changed with respect ; suggested that another course might be 
to it; and he asserted that although he | taken, which was to enact de novo in this 
had not such a high opinion of the Bill as | country all the provisions that might he 
the right hon, and learned Lord had him- | thought necessary by the Imperial Parlia- 
self, he wished to see it fully discussed and ment for the various constitutions. But, in 
ate.on perfect as possible. par ory mm | the rst place, 4 course sg . toteliy 
embers were carrying out what they | at variance with the promises held out by 
deemed their duty, they ought not to be | Parliament in the Act of 1850, that those 
met with such a discourteous comment on | colonies should be allowed to deliberate 
their conduct. } __ __ | through the medium of their own Legislative 
Mr. IRTON said, he hoped that if this | Councils on the proper provisions for their 
Bill wore os on the: Onsenp he te mor- | eonaliations my 7 me “og place, : 
row, hon. #lembers would come and oppose | wou e very dificult for the Goyernmen 
its progress, at whatever time it might | or the Parliament of this country to say 
we om dite ‘ 5 | what precise clauses ought to be a 
rR. E. E E said, that he thought} duced into those measures. It would be 

it must have been evident to all that, when | impossible, for instance, for the wie 
the hon. Member (Mr. F. Scott) last ad-) at home to say whether or not there ought 
dressed the Committee, he was aubing! to be an elective Couneil in Victoria, and 
against time, and therefore he (Mr. Ellice) | a Council nominated by the Crown in New 
thought the observation as to the ‘‘ tacties’’ | South Wales, or whether or not there ought 
of the opposing party was fully and amply | to be a grant of 28,0007. in New South 
justified. Wales, for the purpose of religious worship, 
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and a grant of 50,000/. in Victoria, for 
the same purpose. The Government had, 
therefore, taken a third course, which was, 
he believed, the only practicable course— 
namely, that of adopting the Bills sent 
from Victoria and New Sonth Wales, but 
at the same time removing from them 
those clauses to which it was impossible 
for Her Majesty to give her assent. Those 
clauses which would go to diminish the 
authority of the Crown, and which would 
deprive the Crown of certain powers which 
re seni to the Crown by Act of Parlia- 
ment, had been struck out of those Bills, 
and with those omissions they were then 
submitted to the House. With respect to 
the objection urged by an hon. Member on 
a former evening, that even if the Queen 
gave her assent to those Bills, they would 
still be null and void, he should only say 
he conceived that the last clauses of the 
Bills were sufficient to ensure the accom- 
plishment of the object for which they 
were intended, because those clauses stat- 
ed that the measures should take effect in 
the Colonies from the time the Royal As- 
sent was given to them; and he had only 
further to state, that if any other words 
were required, or thought to be more effica- 
cious, he had no objection to add them. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. BELL said, he rose to move that 
the Bill should be read a second time that 
day six months. He believed that the 
measure was opposed to the wishes of a 
majority of the colonists, and he found 
that upwards of 13,000 of their number 
had signed a memorial against it. His 
own objections to it might have been re- 
moved by certain alterations in its clauses 
and in its schedules, but the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies had refused 
to make those alterations, and he, there- 
fore, felt constrained to oppose its further 
progress. A clause in this Bill proposed 
that a sum of 50,0001. a year should be 
devoted to religious purposes in the co- 
lony. He thought they had seen enough 
in this country of the heart-burnings and 
contentions engendered by religious en- 
dowments to induce them to refrain from 
extending those endowments to the Colo- 
nies, and he felt persuaded that they would 
be acting very unwisely if they were to 
establish so fruitful a source of strife in 
those young communities. If the Bill had 
been passed by a colonial Legislature, 
popularly elected, and if it had been sent 
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ayer to this country merely that it might 
obtain the assent of the Crown, he should 
have allowed the colonists to act for them- 
selyes, as they might think best in the 
matter. But he found that one-third of 
the Members of the Legislative Council of 
Victoria were nominees of the Crown, and 
he could not also help remembering that 
in consequence of the form in which the 
Bill was then brought forward, the House 
was asked to give its distinct sanction to 
the principle of a religious endowment. 
He believed that the adoption of that prin- 
ciple in the colony of Victoria would be- 
come a source of great embarrassment. 
The Jews, who numbered 5,000 souls in 
the colony, had already shown that they 
were prepared to ask for a share in the 
proposed grant. Now, if that demand 
should be conceded, great dissatisfaction, 
he believed, would be created among the 
people of this country and among a consi- 
derable portion of the colonists; and if it 
were refused, the Jews might fairly com- 
plain that they were excluded from the 
benefit of an endowment to which they 
contributed in the same way as the other 
members of the community. That was a 
state of things in the establishment of 
which he had no wish to participate. 

Mr. MIALL, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, he must express his surprise 
that the subject of religious endowments 
should be again brought forward in that 
House, after all the experience they had 
had of the heartburnings and strife which 
it excited in the Colonies. No doubt, the 
acts of those who had been intrusted with 
the powers of self-government were de- 
serving of every respect; but it should be 
remembered that the Legislative Council, 
by which the previous vote of 6,0001. per 
annum had been raised to 50,000/., was a 
body comprising a large number of nomi- 
nees of the Crown, and it had acted in this 
matter in utter disregard, and even in de- 
fiance, of the wishes of the colonists. The 
Legislative Council had professed, in the 
first instance, to invite an expression of 
opinion on the subject from the inhabi- 
tants, and accordingly a numerous meet- 
ing of the people of Melbourne, over which 
the mayor presided, was held, at which a 
memorial against this very clause was 
adopted, and afterwards signed by up- 
wards of 13,000 persons. In spite of this 
remonstrance, however, the Legislative 
Council persisted in agreeing to this an- 
nual endowment of 50,000/., and sought 
to saddle the colonists with it for all future 
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time. Under these 
House ought not to give its sanction to 
such a proceeding. It would not do to 
say that this part of the measure could 
not be altered consistently with a recogni- 
tion of the right of colonial self-govern- 
ment, seeing that the Government had 
already changed, and even altogether 
struck out, several other provisions of the 
Bill more immediately affecting constitu- 
tional functions than a clause merely re- 
lating to religious endowment. On these 
grounds, although he had no desire to 
throw the measure out altogether, he must 
yet second the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend as being the only course open to 
him to meet the circumstances of the case. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
* now’ stand part of the Question.’’ 

Mr. LOWE said, he was reminded, by 
the small number of Members in the 
House, of the wisdom of the rule by which 
they ought to be guided in dealing with 
all questions referring to the Colonies— 
namely, that they should abstain from 


circumstances, that 


legislating here upon any matter upon 
which the Colonies themselves were compe- 


tent to legislate. The converse of that 
rule was also true, for not only should the 
Imperial Government refrain from legis- 
lating upon subjects within the jurisdiction 
of colonial Assemblies, but colonial Go- 
vernments should also refrain from legis- 
lating upon subjects within the jurisdiction 
of the Imperial Government. He was 
sorry to say that the Bill before the House 
violated both those rules, on the one hand 
requiring them to legislate upon a vast 
number of subjects entirely within the 
cognisance of a colonial Legislature, and 
on the other hand allowing a colonial Le- 
gislature to lay down the law to them upon 
subjects of Imperial importance. A mea- 
sure more vicious in principle, one that 
more entirely violated every rule which 
experience and wisdom had laid down for 
the regulation of the relations between the 
mother country and the Colonies could not 
have been devised. The principle upon 
which that House ought to act was this :— 
Let a line be clearly drawn between the 
powers of the colonial Legislatures and 
those of the Imperial Parliament, and 
let ample local powers be given to the 
colonial Legislatures ; but that line hay- 
ing been drawn, let them not encroach 
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upon it, let them not seek by any indirect 
means to tamper with the powers they had 
conferred; and, on the other hand, let 
them not tolerate any attempt on the part 
of the colonial Legislatures to invade 
those powers which were exclusively with- 
in the jurisdiction of that House. It was 
a good rule in the intercourse of commu- 
nities, as well as in that of individuals, 
not to tolerate too much familiarity, not to 
allow liberties to be taken, on account not 
only of momentary personal inconvenience, 
but also of the danger of thereby sapping 
the foundations of any durable friendship. 
If they wished to maintain a permanent 
connection between the mother country 
and the Colonies, they must respect the 
privileges of the Colonies, and teach the 
Colonies to respect their privileges. Now 
the Bill before them did neither. It in- 
vited them to encroach upon the jurisdie- 
tion of a Colonial Legislature, and tole- 
rated the encroachment of a colonial 
Legislature upon the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial Parliament. It appeared to him 
to be the most strange and—not to speak 
offensively—the most absurd Bill ever laid 
before the House of Commons. The Le- 
gislative Council of Port Philip was ere- 
ated by the Imperial Act of 1850, and 
was to consist of two-thirds elected and of 
one-third nominated members. Powers to 
make laws for the welfare and good go- 
vernment of Port Phillip were delegated 
to it, subject to two limitations—first, not 
to pass laws repugnant to the laws of 
England; and, secondly, not to meddle 
with the management of the Crown lands 
or the revenue derived therefrom. The 
phrase ‘repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land’’ might be interpreted in different 
ways. He would take its most restricted 
meaning, which was, that the colonial 
Legislature was not to pass Acts repugnant 
to any Acts of the Imperial Parliament 
which had been passed with reference to 
the colony. This limitation was necessary 
for the maintenance of the connection be- 
tween the mother country and the colony, 
far the existence of two Sovereign Legis- 
latures, between which conflicts of juris- 
diction might arise, must eventually have 
the effect of separating the colony from 
the mother country. Powers were also 
granted to the colonial Legislature to give 
a new constitution to the colony whenever 
it thought fit, and the preamble of the 
Bill now before the House recited that the 
colonial Legislature had accordingly passed 
a Bill entitled— 
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« An Act to establish a Constitution in and for 
the Colony of Victoria ; and whereas the said Bill 
was presented for Her Majesty’s assent to the 
then Lieutenant Governor of Victoria; and the 
said Lieutenant Governor did thereupon declare 
that he reserved the said Bill for the signification 
of Her Majesty’s pleasure thereon ; and whereas 
it is by the said reserved Bill provided that the 
provisions thereof shall have no force or effect 
until so much and such parts of certain Acts of 
Parliament in the said Bill specified as severally 
relate to the said colony, and are repugnant to 
the said reserved Bill, shall have been repealed, 
and the entire management and control of the 
waste lands belonging to the Crown in the said 
colony, and of the proceeds thereof, including all 
royalties, mines, and minerals, shall be vested in 
the Legislature of the said colony.” 


Thus it appeared by the very preamble 
that the Bill contained in the schedule 
violated both the conditions which had 
been imposed on the Legislature, for it 
contained provisions repugnant to Acts of 
Parliament, and it assumed to deal with 
the waste lands of the colony. The pre- 
amble went on to say— 

“And whereas it is not competent to Her 
Majesty to assent to the said reserved Bill with- 
out the authority of Parliament for that purpose ; 
and whereas it is expedient that Her Majesty 
should be authorised to assent to the said re- 
served Bill.” 


And the first clause empowered Her Ma- 
jesty to assent to the Bills contained in 
the schedules. He begged again to sub- 
mit, as he had done upon the first reading 
of the Bill, that the measure could not pos- 
sibly stand in its present shape. He also 
asserted that the preamble proceeded upon 
a supposition that could not bear investi- 
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lity even if it were to receive Her Majes- 
ty’s assent. If the question of its validity 
came to be tried in the Courts of Law, it 
would no doubt be found necessary to pass 
another Act to confirm it, and what he 
complained of was that such a cloud should 
be allowed to hang over a subject of so 
much importance. It was admitted that 
it was not competent to Her Majesty to 
assent to the Bill passed by the colonial 
Legislature. Why not? Because, as he 
had formerly stated, it was not competent 
to the colonial Legislature to pass it. Her 
Majesty and the colonial Legislature pos- 
sessed the same jurisdiction, and if it was 
not lawful for Her Majesty to assent to 
the Bill, how, he would ask the House, 
could it be lawful for the Legislature to 
pass it? But the question did not rest 
there. The Bill included in this schedule 
had never been consented to by the colo- 
nial Legislature at all. Consent implied 
the concurrence of two wills, and if one 
person consented to one thing, and another 
person to another, that did not constitute a 
consent, but a difference. If he offered 
one horse to a person for 50I., and that 
person offered him 501. for a different horse, 
there was no consent between them. The 
noble Lord struck seven important clauses 
out of the Bill of the colonial Legislature, 
and then asked the House to assent to it 
sv amended. The House by passing this 
Bill might accept the responsibility of it, 
but it passed the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment to say that two persons had agreed 
to the same thing when they had agreed 





gation for a moment, and that if the noble | 


Lord (Lord John Russell) carried the Bill, 





to two different things. The Bill certainly 
could not pass in its present shape, and 


it would be an absolute nullity. The pre-| the noble Lord would be obliged to alter 


amble was drawn up under an erroneous | 


apprehension of the law, for it seemed to | 
be supposed that if the colonial Legisla- | 
ture passed a law repugnant to Acts in 
foree in the colony, and therefore void, it | 
was in the power of the colonial Legisla- | 
ture, by deferring the operation of that | 
law until the Acts to which it was repug- | 
nant had been repealed by the Imperial | 
Parliament, to make it valid. He entirely | 
denied that proposition. The Legislature | 
must have power to pass an Act at the, 
time when it was passed, and, if they did 
not possess that power, they could not 
defer the time at which the Act was to. 
come into operation. This Bill referred 
to a fundamental law, to one which might 
be the mother of other laws, to the consti- 
tution of the greatest dependency of the 
British Crown, and yet it would be a nul- | 
| 


its title, its preamble, and its operative 
clauses. He begged the noble Lord to 
lay the question before the law officers of 
the Crown before involving himself in the 
vast difficulties which would be raised by 
the passing of the measure. If, as was 
recited in the preamble, the Legislature of 
Port Phillip had power to pass the Bill, 
but Her Majesty had not power to assent 
to it (a ease of which he denied the possi- 
bility) he would offer no opposition to it. 
He only wished that the colony should be 
allowed to manage its own affairs. But 
when the law officers of the Crown came 
to examine the Bill, if they condescended 
to look into so trivial a question as one - 
upon which would ultimately depend the 
regulation of the destinies of the noblest 
dependency of the British Crown, it would 
be found that all their machinery of sche- 
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dules was null and void, and they would 
have to pass the Bill at last as an Act of 
Parliament. If this were the result, if 
the Bill were made into an Act of Parlia- 
ment, who, he asked, would be responsible 
for it? Would it be passed as the Bill of 
the colonists, and would that House have 
no share in it? If it were necessary for 
them to give a schedule to the Bill before 
them, would this be an act of the colonial 
Legislature or of the House of Commons? 
The Imperial Parliament was now asked 
to make itself responsible for every -part 
of the Bill passed by the Legislature of 
Victoria, and it ought therefore to see that 
it was suitable to its objects. The noble 
Lord proposed by the Bill now before them 
to break through the line which separated 
colonial and Imperial legislation, and hon. 
Members would either be obliged to make 
themselves masters of the subject by tak- 
ing evidence upon it, or else they would 
give their assent to the measure with the 
strong conviction, if not with the absolute 
certainty, that they were in the wrong. 
The Bill contained six enacting clauses 
and a schedule. Jer Majesty was to as- 
sent to the Bill contained in the schedule ; 
but was it all over then? The schedule 
would not become a bit more the law when 
the Bill passed than it was before, for it 
would be necessary for Her Majesty, by 
an Order in Council, to assent to the sche- 
dule, to which she had assented already. 
The Bill of the colonial Legislature must 
and would become the act of the Imperial 
Parliament. 
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the Imperial Parliament ? The 43rd clause 
of the Act in the schedule began as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, and notwithstanding any Act of Par- 
liament now in foree to the contrary, it 
shall be lawful for the Legislature to im- 
pose and levy such duties of customs, &c.” 
He objected to this language, which made 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament subject to 
the sovereign will of the local Legislature, 
and which encroached upon the privileges 
of the Imperial Parliament and the pre- 
rogative of the Queen. If Parliament did 
not teach the Colonies the respect due to 
the central power of the kingdom, there 
could be no mutual respect between the 
Colonies and the mother country, and the 
union between them would not long con- 
tinue. The colony had the power of 
framing a constitution for itself, and why 
should the colonial Legislature want to 
meddle with imperial matters? In many 
of their wishes they were right, but was it 
the proper way to get what they wanted 
when, instead of exercising the powers 
they possessed, they took it upon them- 
selves to exercise powers that they did not 
possess, and sent home Acts and drew the 
very clauses that the Imperial Parliament 
was to assent to ? 


Any colonial Legis- 
lature that did that encroached upon the 
freedom of action of that House, which 
ought not to permit such dictation from 


subordinate Legislatures. If there were 
one good principle in the Act of 1850, 
upon the policy of which the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) was now infringing, it 


lidity at all, that validity it derived from| was that in giving the colony the power 
that House; and he would ask the House, | of self-government it relieved the Imperial 


before they legislated for a colony 16,000 | 


Parliament of all future responsibility. If 


miles off, in which very few hon. Members | their constitutions did not please the colo- 


had ever been, whether the provisions of 
the Bill were such as the House ought to 
pass? The schedule for public worship 
was a proper subject for the Legislature 
of Port Phillip to entertain, and, if they 
liked to display the same prodigality in 
this provision that had brought them to 
the brink of ruin, he should not object ; 
but he did object to the Imperial Legisla- 
ture being dragged into the recognition 
and adoption of a schedule on which it was 
for the local Legislature, and for them 
only, to decide. Why could not the Le- 
gislature of Port Phillip take example 
from the Legislature of Van Diemen’s 
Land, who had shown their ability to frame 
and carry out a most excellent and prac- 
tical constitution, without leaving the provi- 
sion for public worship to be brought before 
Mr. Lowe 


jects thus undertaken. 





nists, to whom the right of self-govern- 
ment had been given by that Act, they had 
only to blame their representatives, and 
the grievance was purely local, for the 
colony could not say that Parliament had 
inflicted its yoke upon their necks; and 
the event nted not loosen the connection 
between the Colonies and the mother 
country. But by this Bill the noble Lord 
mixed Parliament up with these constitu- 
tional colonial questions, and took back the 
powers that Parliament had delegated to 
the Colonies; and now Parliament might 
be justly blamed for undertaking a respon- 
sibility without the requisite knowledge 
that would enable it to carry out the ob- 
The schedule con- 
tained the electoral provinces of the 
Legislative Council and the electoral dis- 
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tricts of the Legislative Assembly. These 
were very proper subjects for legislation 


from the Imperial Parliament that these 
atraigements would receive their validity. 
The Legislature of the colony had the 
power of passing these enactments for 
themselves, and why should the Imperial 
Parliament be asked to make itself re- 
sponsible for these matters of local arrange- 
ment? Then, again, the qualification for 
members of the two Legislatures seemed 
to him to be utterly otitrageous; but how 
was Parliament to know the value of pro- 
perty in the colony or the state of so- 
ciety there? These were matters within 
the cognizance of the local Legislature, 
and why was Parliament to give an opi- 
nion on subjects with which it was so in- 
competent to deal? He now came to o 
practical point of such importance that, if 
he had not known how that House, at the 
bidding of Colonial Secretaries, had by 
turns thrown into confusion almost every 
interest in the Colonies, without redress, 
he should have hoped that the point in 
question might produce some impression 
upon the Government. The civil list, 
contained in the schedule annexed to this 
Bill, consisted of items amounting in the 
whole to 112,000/., the colony, be it re- 
membered, containing a population of 
300,000 inhabitants. When he had the 
honour of being a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of New South Wales, which 
then included Port Phillip, the whole re- 
vente of Port Phillip was, in 1849, 
132,0001. ; and now Parliament was asked 
to assent to a civil list of 112,000I. for 
that colony. This civil list was agreed to 
at the end of 1853, when the colony was 
at the acme of prosperity, and when the 
discoveries of gold in the colony had made 
everything valuable in Victoria except 
gold. The Legislature of the colony be- 
came excited, and this sapient body, which 
sent over clauses cut and dried for the 
assent of the Imperial Parliament, had, 
in 1853, a revenue of 2,479,000/., and an 
expenditure of 3,564,8581., so that in that 
yeat there was a deficit, in a colony of 
300,000 persons, of no less a sum than 
1,085,8587. It was in the frantic and 


ridictilous excitement consequent upon the 
gold discoveries that the colonial Legisla- 
ture agreed to the enormous and outrage- 
ous civil list contained in this schedule. 
When the newly appointed Governor (Sir 
Charles Hotham) arrived at Melbourne in 
the autumn of 1854, he asked fur the 
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estimates, and he found the revenue (Ways 
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,and Means) set down at 3,016,2831., 
within the colony, but now it would be | 


while the expenditure was estimated at 
4,801,2921., the deficit being set down at 
1,785,000l. The Legislative Council be- 
gan to think they had gone far enough, 
and wisely passed a resolution that they 
must endeavour to niake their income and 
expenditure meet. They imposed addi- 
tional taxes to the extent of about 
300,000/., which reduced the deficit, 
speaking in round tiumbers, to 1,500,000/., 
and then the Government set to work to 
retrench. The Government cut down the 
estimates, which were afterwards still 
further reduced by the Council. He would 
read a few of the reductions made by 
the Government in the estimates which 
they laid before the Council. From the 
Executive and Legislative Department they 
took off one-third, 26,4301. ; from the Cus- 
toms, one-fifth, 21,000/.; from the Post 
Office, 48,9787. ; from ports and harbours, 
one-half, 63,0001. ; from police, one quar- 
ter, 183,6897. The House could imagine 
the state the Government must have been 
in to propose originally estimates from 
which in the item of police alone they 
could take off 183,6891. From petty ses- 
sions, 14,000/.; from gaols, 12,0000. ; 
from penal establishments, 9,000/.; from 
public works, one-third, which formed a 
little item of 566,228/.; from stores and 
transports, 57,0001. ; from medical estab- 
lishments, 7,000/.; from scientifie estab- 
lishments, 26,000/.; from charitable in- 
stitutions, 27,000/. ; and from miscellane- 
ous 40,0007. The whole reduction which 
the Government made upon its own esti- 
mates, before they were proposed to the 
Council, was 1,108,0007. They cut down 
every salary they could touch. The 
Speaker was reduced from 1,5001. to 
1,0007.; the auditor-general and the co- 
lonial treasurer were reduced, each, from 
1,5007. to 1,200/. a year. Every one not 
in the schedule suffered reduction, and that 
no slight incisions were made the House 








could judge from the figures which he had 


_ just read. But the salaries in the schedule, 


including the Governor’s salary of 10,0001. 
a year, and 5,000/. a year for eteeteras— 
salaries, in fact, the most extravagant, ab- 
surd, and unjustifiable—were put out of 
reach and wotld remain intact; and yet 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) asked - 
Parliament, in deference to the principle 
of allowing the Colonics to do what they 
liked, to pass the schedule in its integrity. 
He said that was impossible. He could 
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believe most things with regard to the Co- 
lonies, but he would not believe that the 
noble Lord would press them to pass this 
civil list of 112,0002., when he knew that, 
if the Legislative Council of Port Phillip 
were at the bar, they would intreat the 
House of Commons to take off at least 
one-third, probably one-half the amount. 
It was no part of the duty of Parliament, 
it was a matter for the colonial Legisla- 
ture, to which was given power by the Act 
of 1850, to alter this list by a vote of a 
simple majority, and not a majority of the 
whole Council; and was it to be tolerated, 
for a single moment, that the House of 
Commons should step in and fix such an 
intolerable burden as that upon the colo- 
nists? The House could do nothing of 
the kind. Though it was put as a mere 
schedule to the Act, they must look into 
it; they dare not as a Sovereign Legisla- 
ture, impose such a monstrous yoke upon 
the Colonies, however tardily they might 
have seen the necessity of retrenchment. 
Then, it was urged that no time should be 
lost; but this Act was received in England 
in May last year; it had been lying for 
more than a twelvemonth in the Colonial 
Office, and had had the fate to see four 
Colonial Secretaries come and go— (the 
Duke of Newcastle) the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Morpeth, (Sir George Grey) 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire, (Mr. Sidney Herbert), 
and now the noble Lord the Member for 
London. There was one other observation 
which he wished to make upon this mon- 
strous and outrageous civil list. It was 
only justice to the Legislative Council of 
Port Phillip to state, that one of the means 
by which it was obtained was, he was sorry 
to say, the influence of an official sent out 
from this country to take care of the affairs 
of the colonists, because they were unable 
to take care of their own. Dr. Thomson, 
a member of the Legislative Council, hap- 
pened to come to England, and he natu- 
rally thought that, having been one of the 
Committee which prepared the constitu- 
tion, and having come 16,000 milés, he 
might as well see the Colonial Minister; 
but he found he would have to go 1,200 
miles more, because the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) was then negotiating at Vienna. 
But he did go to Vienna, and there he saw 
the noble Lord, and, judging from the 
state of the Bill, he imagined Dr. Thom- 
son obtained very little satisfaction from 
the interview with which he was honoured 
by the Seeretary of State for the Colonial 
Mr. Lowe 
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Department. Dr. Thomson upon his re- 
turn called upon him, and he asked by 
what possible species of insanity the people 
of Port Phillip were induced to pass this 
civil list? Dr. Thomson, in reply, made a 
statement, which, at his request, he subse- 
quently put in writing, and this was an ex- 
tract from the letter :— 


Government Bill. 


“IT am bound to state that the schedules ap- 
pended are universally condemned as extravagant 
in the extreme, and as suggested in a state of in- 
toxication induced by excited feelings of the time 
and aecepted by the representative members as a 
compromise ; in fact, as the best bargain they 
could make with the Government party, and under 
the assurance of Mr. Foster, the Colonial Seecre- 
tary, who spoke the sentiments of the Duke of 
Newcastle—[that he (Mr. Lowe) begged to doubt, 
as it did not agree with the Duke’s despatches]— 
that the Home Government would not accept the 
Bill without the schedules, that without them it 
would be sure to be sent back,” 


He thought that made a fit conclusion. 
Here was a matter of the most outrageous 
extravagance. The Legislative Council had 
seen fit to retract as far as they could, but 
a part was not in their power to retract, 
and that extravagance was perpetrated by 
an emissary of the Home Government. It 
came round to the Home Government that 
they had caused the extravagance, and now 
the House of Commons was asked in the 
name of the people of Victoria to perpe- 
tuate that extravagance by giving the au- 
thority and weight of Parliament to it. He 
apprehended that it would do nothing of 
the kind. He apprehended that, if the 
noble Lord would persevere, they must 
consider the items of the schedule and cut 
them down. But if they did, what Gen- 
tleman could say how much was a proper 
salary for the Chief Justice, for the Colo- 
nial Secretary, or for the Governor, and, 
if they did say what salaries Were pro- 
per, it was not their money; it was other 
people’s money, and if they meddled with 
it they would commit the anomaly of deal- 
ing with money not their own. There 
was no choice. They must either do that 
which they had no right to do, which they 
would not think of doing under other cir- 
cumstances—going into details to deal 
with which they were totally unfit—or else 
they must send the civil list back to Vic- 
toria stamped with the high approbation of 
Parliament. It would be in vain to say 
Parliament did not approve, when part was 
left out, and the part sent back with their 
sanction was thought so good that it was 
never to be altered but by a majority of 
the whole of the Members of the Legisla- 
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They were really responsible for this Bill. 
If they chose to pass it, they undertook 
the responsibility, and they ought not to 
undertake the responsibility unless they 
had the knowledge to discharge it effi- 
ciently, and that knowledge they did not 
possess. Without wearying the House, 
he came to this conclusion, that it was 
their duty not to go any further with this 
measure ; that it was their duty to say to 
the noble Lord, ‘‘ The measure you pro- 
pose carries out nothing; you must re- 
model it before you can cast the responsi- 
bility on this House of adopting it; it 
makes us interfere with colonial matters, 
and allows the colony to interfere with im- 
perial matters, both of which are highly 
objectionable; it pledges us to details of 
which we have no means of judging, and 
tends to embroil us in the disputes of colo- 
nial polities, with which we have, and ought 
to have, nothing to do.”” Therefore, he 
submitted, they ought to refuse to read 
the Bill a second time. The course for 
the noble Lord to adopt was to send back 
the Bill to Port Phillip to deal with as much 
at least of it as they had power to deal 
with, and, as to the rest, to take it into 
consideration, as the Government had taken 
into consideration the question of waste 
lands, and grant as much as they thought 
ought to be conceded to the wishes of the 
colonists. In order to avoid delay, which 
he knew was very prejudicial, he would 
beg to submit that the noble Lord should 
prepare and send out an Act of Parliament 
giving the Governor power for and on be- 
half of Her Majesty to assent to such a 
Bill as the Council might pass. They 
would thus avoid any delay. They would 
avoid meddling with matters of colonial 
importance which they did not understand. 
They would avoid committing themselves 
to a responsibility which they ought not to 
be asked to incur, and they would insure 
to the colonists the doing what they de- 
sired. Such a measure would conciliate 
all objections, and he earnestly entreated 
the noble Lord on no account to involve 
Parliament in the alternative either of pass- 
ing a monstrous and outrageous civil list, 
which they knew the colonists with one 
voice would repudiate if they were consult- 
ed, or of going into details as to the range 
of salaries upon which they had neither 
the means nor the leisure to form an accu- 
rate judgment. 

Mr. J. BALL said, that after the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had last ad- 
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dressed them upon the first reading of the 
Bill, he was not prepared for the tone of 
high prerogative which he had adopted 
upon the present occasion, nor for the ap- 
peal made by the hon. Gentleman to the 
House to reject a measure specially in- 
tended to give validity to the Acts of the 
colonial Legislature, upon the ground of 
the unfitness of that colonial Legislature 
to deal with its own affairs. If that was 
not the doctrine asserted by the hon. Gea- 
tleman, at least such was the purport of 
his speech. He (Mr. Ball) was not com- 
petent to discuss with the hon. Gentleman 
the points of technical legal character to 
which he had alluded, and he was sure the 
House would agree that a measure of this 
importance ought not to be debated upon 
such grounds. At the same time, if the 
hon. Gentleman could point out anything 
wanting to make the measure complete for 
the purpose for which it was intended, the 
Government would be indebted to him. It 
was not convenient at every stage of legis- 
lation to introduce a new precedent, and 
the course adopted in this case had been 
to follow a precedent existing as to a very 
important Act of Parliament, and to apply 
to New South Wales the principle applied 
to Canada in the ease of the measure of 
the colonial Parliament granting a civil 
list to Her Majesty. That Bill contained 
provisions inconsistent with those of the 
Act conferring the Constitution. It was 
by the Governor referred for the significa- 
tion of Her Majesty’s pleasure; Parliament 
was appealed to, and by the Act 10 & 11 
Vic., cap. 71, it, in words as nearly as 
possible those of the Bill now before the 
House, authorized Her Majesty to give 
Her assent to a measure which had ever 
since been considered as settled law. The 
hon. Gentleman admitted that it was a 
purely technical point whether the House 
was called upon to assent to the Bill con- 
tained in the schedule to the measure, and 
it was clear the effect of what the House 
was called upon to do was simply to give 
legal force and validity to the measure of 
the colonial Legislature. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, the Bill was not the same Bill 
as that passed by the colonial Legislature, 
and, if the House assented to it, it would 
not be an Act of the colony itself. If it 
could be shown that any change had been 
introduced affecting the interests of the co- © 
lony, or interfering with the obligations, 
duties, or privileges of any one in the co- 
lony, there might be some force in the re- 
mark. But that was not thecase. There 
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had been no alteration in the Bill. There 
had been an omission precisely upon the 
principle upon which the hon. Gentleman 
called upon the House to rejeet the mea- 
sure—an omission of that part of the 
measure by which the colonial Legisla- 
ture did somewhat encroach upon the 
power and jurisdiction of the Imperial 
Government. The hon. Gentleman had 
also said that in assenting to this Biil they 
would be called upon to legislate for the 
colony in the uncertainty of what was right 
or wrong for its interests; and upon that 
ground he called upon them to set them- 
selves in direet opposition to every public 
declaration of the will and desire of the 
Legislature of the colony, and, in support 
of that appeal, the hon. Gentleman had 
read a private letter from one of the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, at present in this 
country. [Mr. Lowe said, that letter was 
purposely written to him.] The wishes 
of the colonial Legislature were on record 
in the measure adopted by them by an 
overwhelming majority. It might be that 
a solitary Member of that Legislature, 
being in England, had thought fit to com- 
munieate his dissent to the hon. Gentle- 
man; but the House would be slow to 
accept that private and irregular statement 
as an authority for them to send back the 
measure to the colony, and thus throw 
overboard this measure as useless and in- 
valid because that particular Gentleman 
chose to assert that it was so. He (Mr. 
Ball) could not follow all the arguments of 
the hon, Member for Kidderminster. If 
he conceded that the colonial Legislature, 
the representatives of the people of the 
colony, were most competent to decide 
upon measures affecting their interests, 
then a great portion of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s arguments fell to the ground. With 
respect to the financial statements read by 
the hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Ball) thought 
parallels might be found near home. There 
had been moments of excess, no doubt, but 
the practical good sense which charac- 
terised the people of this country saon led 
them to discover their error, and now the 
colonial Legislature was engaged in reme- 
dying the effects of their own extrava- 
gance. The Government had not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the colo- 
nial Legislature had any wish to alter the 
schedule of the Bill, but, even supposing 
they had, the power to do so was in their 
own hands. The Legislature of Victoria 
could effect any alteration in the civil list, 
provided such alteration were carried by 
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an actual majority of the whole body in 
each House of Legislature, a provision 
which they had themselves inserted and to 
whieh they would most probably adhere, 
That appeared to be a reasonable check, 
and he (Mr. Ball) did not feel called upon 
to defend the Legislature of a distant co- 
lony from the attacks which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had made upon it, and who had 
indulged in inveetives against those bodies 
which his acquaintance with them ought 
to have induced him to abstain from. If 
those inveetives were deserved, and the 
colonial Legislature was so unfit to man- 
age its own affairs, it would be better to 
revert to the old system of conducting 
them in this country—a system which the 
hon. Gentleman had equally condemned, 
and to which he thought the House would 
not be inclined to return. He could not 
help thinking that the ingenious argument 
of his hon. Friend was rather intended as 
a means of reserving for himsolf a greater 
liberty in attacking another measure, to 
which he had still stronger objections. 
Before he sat down it might be right to 
notice the statements of tio hon. Gentle- 
men, with reference to a portion of the 
civil list in the schedule of the Bill—name- 
ly, the 50,0007. a year devoted to the 
purposes of publie worship. He should 
decline to discuss the expediency of that 
grant, or reopen so large a question, but 
it was perfectly clear that the people of 
Victoria, through their own representa- 
tives, had thought proper to vote that sum 
for such a purpose, and it was by no means 
necessary to repeat in London the length- 
ened arguments used in Melbourne; for if 
it were right to enable people in the Colo- 
nies to expend their own money as they 
thought fit, there was an end of the argu- 
ment. He trusted that any efforts which 
had been made, or might be made, to in- 
duce the House of Commons to place itself 
in direct antagonism to the population of 
80 important a colony as that of Victoria, 
in dealing with a constitution framed by 
themselves and for themselves, would be 
discountenanced; and, indeed, he éonld 
not believe that any considerable number 
of hon. Members in that House would join 
in adopting a course so dangerous to the 
continuance of the good feeling between 
the colony and this country, and so con- 
trary to those principles of colonial admi- 
nistration which now happtly regulate our 
relations with the great British communi- 
ties that have grown up in the southern 
hemisphere. 
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Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
expressed his surprise at the objections 
which had been raised by the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), as involving 
a principle of interference with self-govern- 
ment ; but he (Mr. Adderley) understood 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster to ob- 


ject to the measure because it was a Bill 


of the colonial Legislature which they had 
no right to pass. The hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
omitted to distinguish between the two 
portions of the Bill presented to the House 
—that which was within the power of the 
colonial Legislature, of which power he 
had no wish to deprive them, and that with 
which they had no power to deal. He 
agreed that the colonia! Legislature had 
power to deal with certain subjects, but 
he protested against the additional power 
which they had assumed, they not being fit 
persons to deal with the subject; and when 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. J. Ball) 
quoted the case of Canada, he quoted a 
case which was hot parallel to the present, 
because in that case there was a distinct 
contract between Canada and the mother 
country; and though it was necessary for 
the Bill to pass through Parliament in 
order to place the Act with the Imperial 
Statutes, the main proposition came from 
Canada, and the subject was one which 
they had a recognised right to legis- 
late upon there. The history of the 
present measure was simply this :—The 
Colonies of Australia up to the year 
1842 were under the government of a 
Governor and Council. That Government 
was allowed by the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) himself to be less free than British 
colonies had a right to have; therefore, in 
that year a Bill was passed giving to one 
of those colonies—New South Wales—a 
somewhat more representative form of Go- 
vernment. Remonstrances were made im- 
mediately, which increased year after year 
until 1850, when a Bill was passed ex- 
tending the same form of Government 
namely, two-thirds representative and one- 
third nominative, with a single Chamber— 
to the three other colonies of Australia, 
so that the four colonies were placed un- 
der the same mongrel form of Legislature. 
But in that Act there was a material 
clause, upon which hinged the whole of 
the present discussion. That clause gave 
to the Legislative Councils of those colo- 
nies powers to alter their own constitu- 
tion, those powers, however, being specific 
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and limited. The very instant, however, 
that the Act arrived in New South Wales 
that colony protested against it. They 
had hadly received it before the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales remonstrated 
against it in the strongest terms as a mock- 
ery and a deceit, and they said— 


‘* You have given us the same form of Govern- 
ment against which we have already protested, 
and have extended it to all thé other colonies, 
giving us merely the power of alteting the qualifi- 
cation and determining whether we should have 
one Chamber or two. We demanded a great deal 
more than that, and this Act leaves our grievances 
unredressed in the most material particulars.” 


They divided those grievances into five 
heads, demanding that the colonial patron- 
age should be given by Her Majesty to her 
representative on the spot, that they should 
have complete power to appropriate the 
revenues derived from their Customs, that 
they should have the management of the 
civil list, and the appropriation of their 
land revenues, and the last and most mate- 
rial demand was that the veto in matters 
of local legislation should be exercised on 
the spot without reference to the mother 
country. How was that remonstrance met 
by the then Colonial Minister? Lord 
Grey expressed his astonishment that the 
Legislative Council should have remon- 
strated, and denied that they represented 
the feeling of the country, explaining the 
provisions of the Act of 1850, and appeal- 
ing from the Council to their constituents. 
The reception of that reply irritated the 
Legislative Council to such a degree that 
they prepared a remonstrance, which the 
Governor thonght it necessary to apologise 
for sending. That was in 1852, and Lord 
Grey’s answer was received in June, 1853, 
by which time the Council had acted on 
their own views, and drafted a Bill set- 
ting at nought the limits of the clause 
in the Act of 1850, altogether including 
in this draft the five heads of grievance, 
and providing for all that they considered 
they were entitled to. Before that Bill 
arrived in England the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) became Colonial Secretary, and he 
sent an important despatch, divided into 
two heads, one of which dealt with the five 
additional subjects, upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly justified in 
expressing an opinion, and, indeed, it was 
his duty to do so. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman discussed the subjects 
which had been handed over to the Legis- 
lative Council he exceeded the powers 
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which he possessed even as a Minister of 
the Crown, and he contracted those which 
had been granted to the Legislative Coun- 
cil of New South Wales. It was material 
that the House should bear in mind the 
opinion which the right hon. Gentleman 
had given at that time upon the five heads 
of grievance. With regard to the first, 
the request that the colonial patronage 
should be handed over by the Crown to the 
Governor on the spot, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman expressed an adverse opinion. He 
now wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he had changed his mind 
upon that subject, because the present Bill 
conceded that point, and rightly, as he 
(Mr. Adderley) thought. Upon the second 
head—that of handing over to the colony 
the entire control of the Customs’ revenue 
and department, the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he thought the point had been 
already met. Upon the third demand— 
that of giving to the colony the uncontrolled 
power of appropriating revenue to the civil 
list—the right hon. Gentleman expressed 
an opinion that it certainly was large; the 
demand was now, however, considerably 
larger. The fourth peint, which related 
to the waste lands, the right hon. Gentle- 
man conceded; and upon the fifth and 
main point-— namely, the claim of the 
colony to plenary powers of legislation 
upon local subjects, the right hon. Gentle- 
man expressed an opinion in which he 
(Mr. Adderley) concurred—that, if it were 
practicable, it would be most desirable. 
In 1853, upon that despatch arriving in 
the Colonies, the Colonies modified accord- 
ingly their draft Bills, two of which arrived 
in this country in February, and the third 
in May, 1854. The answer which they 
received to those Bills was, that it was too 
late in the Session for them to be discussed 
then. It was now not February or May, 
but the 14th of June, 1855, and for the 
first time, after a most unfortunate delay, 
the House was called upon to consider these 
important measures at a still later period 
in a succeeding Session. It was true of 
late the changes in the head of the Colo- 
nial Office had been more than usually 
frequent; but he thought that the Colonies, 
and especially those at the antipodes, had 
a right to look upon all Colonial Ministers 
as one corporation. Ministerial changes at 
home were no good excuse for postponement 
of their affairs. Van Diemen’s Land—the 
only colony which had not then sent home 
any Bill—had had the good luck of tie 
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a warning that the other Bills exceeded 
the powers of 1850, they draughted a Bill 
in accordance with those powers, and that 
measure having come home, had received 
the sanction of Her Majesty. In discuss- 
ing the measures before the House, he 
would not contest the question whether 
the constituent bodies were the best that 
could have been constituted, because it 
was too late now to discuss that question; 
neither would he dispute their right to ex- 
ercise functions which were conferred upon 
them in 1850. It was too late to debate 
the propriety of what the Colonies proposed 
within the limits of the powers given them, 
But given the constituent body, and the 
constitution as far as authorised, the ques- 
tion was how to deal with an assumed 
excess of claims; and he asked what the 
Government proposed to do with those five 
points with which the Colonics were not 
authorised to deal. Van Diemen’s Land 
had abstained from dealing with them. 
Australia was in process of abstaining also. 
Two colonies stood out for their whole 
claims. Are they objectionable in them- 
selves? With regard to the waste lands, 
the Government proposed to accede to the 
wish of the Colonies by way of a separate 
Bill originating here, and so far he thought 
that they were perfectly right. With re- 
spect to three other points—handing over 
the local patronage to the Governor, the 
civil list, and the Customs’ revenue—they 
proposed to grant all that was asked within 
the limits of the colonial Bill. The fifth 
point, relative to plenary powers of local 
legislation, they proposed to reject. The 
Government, therefore, had introduced an 
amended measure, which must be, as the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster had very 
properly observed, to all intents and pur- 
poses an Imperial measure. The colonial 
Bill, which was brought forward in the 
shape of a schedule, was in reality no Bill 
at all, and no words which the Crown 
lawyers could introduce could make that 
schedule a colonial Bill. If it were an 
Imperial Bill, however, it ought to have 
been drawn as Imperial Bills were always 
drawn, and not in its present form, for 
which there was no precedent in existence. 
Instead of the course proposed, he would 
suggest as follows:—To the extent to which 
the Bills are covered by the constituent 
powers given to the Colonies in the Act 
of 1850, he would pass them. So far, 
then, the four colonies would be put on an 
equality, and treated alike, and no time 
would be lost. But as to the assumptions 
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ultra vives, he was not content so far to 
extend the action of a notoriously vicious 
constituent body; but he would deal with 
them at home, not imperially, but by an 
Imperial Act, handing over the subjects 
in question to the reformed colonial Le- 
gislatures, only reserving specifically what 
must belong only to Her Majesty at home. 
The management of waste lands he would 
hand over to the colonial Government, only 
regretting it had not been done long ago ; 
and, as to colonial appointments, there 
could be no doubt that in all justice those 
appointments should be made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative in the colony itself. 
A wish had been expressed by the Colonies 
that they themselves should control the 
Customs’ revenue, and most certainly he 
was prepared to pass over the management 
of that revenue, free from useless Imperial 
interference, to their hands. The Bill of 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) proposed 
to retain the civil list in the hands of the 
Home Government, but to do so was, in 
his opinion, to retract the powers already 
given to the colonial Assemblies by the 
Act of 1850, and was moreover, in prin- 
ciple, unconstitutional. The Bill says, 
“There shall be payable to Her Majesty 
112,7501. of Victoria revenue and 64,3001. 
of New South Wales taxes annually.” 
But only representatives of Her Majesty’s 
subjects can vote her a civil list out of 
their own taxes. It was unconstitutional to 
deal with taxation by legislation not passed 
by the taxpayers. [Mr. J. Batu: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. Under Secretary cried 
‘shear, hear!’’ but how did he meet the 
objection? He asked the House to pass 
a Bill appropriating colonial funds. As to 
any supposed power of alteration in the co- 
lony it was illusory. Constitutional princi- 
ples required that the appropriation of their 
own taxes should be left to the colonists. 
It was impossible to contest so clear a 
principle, against which we had struggled 
in vain in Canada, and had nearly lost the 
colony in consequence. And cui bono? 
What have we to do with voting 50,000/. 
for public worship io Australia, or with sa- 
laries of clerks, auditors, or Judges? Who 
suffers if Victoria has underpaid Judges ? 
There was only one thing in the civil list 
in which this country, as distinguished from 
the rest of the empire, had the slightest in- 
terest, and that was, the salary of the Go- 
vernor of a colony; but if this country was 
interested in the salary of the Governor, it 
was the duty of this country to pay that 
salary. The Governor of a colony was 
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the representative of the Queen in that 
colony; he was the guardian of Imperial 
interests, and should, consequently, be 
paid by the mother-country ; the rest of 
the civil list should be left to the vote 
of the colonial Legislature. The present 
state of things with regard to the power 
given to the covernor of suspending mea- 
sures of colonial Legislature was the last 
and greatest grievance. When a Bill 
passed the Assembly, the Governor had 
the power of granting. Her Majesty’s 
assent, of withholding it, or of reserv- 
ing assent. Any Bill to which he gave 
assent might be revoked by the Queen in 
two years, and all Bills which were sus- 
pended beeame of no effect unless they 
received the Queen’s assent within two 
years. It was a monstrous thing that 
British subjects should thus be subject to 
two Sovereigns, and in his opinion there 
was no greater proof of the vigour of the 
British colonies than that they had flou- 
rished, notwithstanding such a state of 
things. Frightful as it would be in an old 
country, such uncertainty was doubly fatal 
in a new one. The Draft Colonial Bills 
express a sense of this grievance as intoler- 
able, and propose accepting a remedy first 
suggested by Sir W. Molesworth, namely, 
a division between local and imperial sub- 
jects, the former being left to plenary le- 
gislation in the colony, the latter reserved 
for Her Majesty’s pleasure. It might be 
difficult, as the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) had said, to draw that distinction, 
but the colonies had suggested that in all 
doubtful cases the Privy Council should 
judge as to what were imperial and what 
local subjects. He would himself propose, 
in order to meet the difficulty, that the 
Governor should be the judge on that 
point; and that those Bills alone which 
the Governor should in his discretion con- 
sider to trench on Imperial subjects should 
be reserved for Her Majesty’s sanction. 
If the noble Lord would not agree to that 
alteration, the only way left of dealing 
with these Bills, and carrying out the 
object of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster, would be by moving Resolutions 
on the House going into Committee upon 
the Bills, and then the sense of the House 
could be taken on the question. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
heard nothing, either from the hon. Mem- - 
ber for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) or from 
his hon. Friend who had last addressed 
the House, and who, though he spoke 
against the Bill, intended, it appeared, to 
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give his vote for the second reading, to 
induce him to retract the opinions he had 
formerly expressed, or to vote against the 
second reading of the Bill. He looked on 
these two Bills as the complement of an 
arrangement entered into in 1852 by the 
Government of Lord Derby, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the expross wishes of the 
colonists on subjects in wich they took a 
deep interest; and he could not help think- 
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tions which the Colonies desired, But the 
objections urged against the civil list he 
could not share. He could, however, say 
that the civil list for Victoria was not 
very light, and, possibly, even extrava- 
gant. Hon. Members referred to 50,0001. 
for public worship; but that, surely, was 
the last part of the civil list that should 
be objected to. He (Sir J. Pakington) was 
glad to see that that part of the civil list 





ing that should they be rejeeted, except on | had been passed by a large majority in 
very strong and sufficient grounds, some-| the colony. Looking at the extraordinary 
thing like great dissatisfaction would be | rapidity with which the population of the 
felt by the colonists. He believed that | colony had increased, owing to the dis- 
gentlemen connected with the colonies of | covery of gold, he thought a grant to 
Australia, now in London, were decidedly ' promote religious worship did honour to 
favourable to the passing of these Bills, the colonial Legislature. The hon. Mem- 
The noble Lord the Secretary for the Co- ber for Kidderminster stated that the civil 
lonies had had a deputation of those gen- | list amounted to 112,000/., whereas in the 
tlemen to wait upon him; and he (Sir J.' year 1849-50 the whole revenue of the 
Pakington) had also had the honour of | colony was only 113,000/. Now, this, he 





receiving a deputation. But, at the same | 
time, he must state to the House, that 
a gentleman connected with the colony of 
Victoria had waited on him some time ago 
and pointed out the objections which he 
entertained to this Bill. From all that he | 
could gather from that gentleman, his ob- | 
jections were only three. The first objec- | 


tion was to the terms’ and form in which | 


the Bill was drawn; the second turned on 
the high qualifications required for the two 
Chambers; and the third related to the 
high civil list reserved in the Bill for the 
colony of Victoria. With respect to the 
question of the qualifications for the Mem- 
bers of the Council and the Assembly and 
to the civil list, these were exclusively co- 
lonial questions, which should not, in his 
opinion, be altered or deviated from, but 
assented to as proposed by the colony. 
The only serious objection, then, which he 
(Sir J. Pakington) could entertain to these 
Bills was the form in which they had been 
drawn, and he thought considerable weight 
attached to the observations on this point 
made by the hon. Member for Kiddermin- 
ster and by his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Staffordshire, who had just 
spoken. He was aware of the fact that 
the colonial Legislature had exceeded their 
powers, and therefore it was necessary to 
take some step to meet that difficulty ; but 
he could not understand the shape pro- 
posed by the Government, which was, that 
of enabling Her Majesty to give her as- 
sent to certain schedules. He thought it 
would have been an easier course if the 
Government had brought in an Imperial 
Statute, enacting at once those constitu- 


' the colony in that time. 
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considered, was not so much a proof of an 
extravagant civil list as it was an illustra- 
tion of the extraordinary progress made by 
In 1834, the pre- 
sent Lord Aberdeen, as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, was applied to by some 
bold adventurers, and asked if they might 
found a eolony at Port Phillip, and his 
answer was that it was not the policy of 
England to extend her colonies, and he re- 
fused his assent. In the following year Lord 
Glenelg was applied to by these adventur- 
ers, and he likewise refused—[ Mr. J. Batt: 
No; he assented.] Well, at last the re- 
quest was granted, and happily these bold 
adventurers were allowed to establish the 
colony, and now, after twenty years, the 
House was discussing the question whe- 
ther or not they should have a civil list of 
1i2,0007. per annum. That was, as he 
had just said, a proof of the extraordinary 
development of the colony. Should the 
House take on itself to decide the civil 
list, it would adopt a very irritating and 
unwise course. He understood the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster to say that in 
re-enacting these Acts passed by the co- 
lonial Legislature, Parliament should not 
allow this civil list; but the course taken 
by the Government was wiser—not to in- 
terfere with the Act, exeept as to that 
part of it which interfered with the prero- 
gative of the Crown. The main objects of 
these Bills were two, to give ta the Colo- 
nies the management of their own waste 
lands, and to confer on them an improved 
constitution, consisting of two Chambers 
instead of one. The hon. Member for 
Kidderminster had himself recorded his 
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yote in favour of two Chambers, and he | would be able to set at rest the objections 
had moyed for a Committee of inquiry into| he (Sir J, Pakington) entertained with 
the management of waste lands in the| respect to the shape in whieh the Bills 
colony. There was a declaration and a| were drawn. There was one point indis- 
remonstrance adopted by the Legislature | pensable for the House to consider well— 
of New South Wales in 1851, the prayer | namely, that the utmost care should be 
of which Lord Grey refused, and the new | taken to leave no doubt as to the validity 
Legislature repeated that declaration and | and legality of these Bills when passed. 
remonstrance, and sent it home. The/| He should certainly vote for the second 
Government of Lord Derby considered it | reading. 

their duty to give their attention to these Mr. GAVAN DUFFY said, that when 
representations, and they also felt it their|the hon. Member for Kidderminster an- 
duty to assent to the prayer of the Legisla- | nounced his intention to move the post- 
ture of New South Wales. They conceded | ponement of the second reading of the New . 
the double Chamber in the form in which it South Wales Government Bill, he (Mr. 
was asked. The hon. Member for Kidder- | Duffy) stated that he would cordially vote 
minster had on a former occasion said that | in favour of that proposition; but the Bill 
he (Sir J. Pakington) had then given his! now before the House was one which had 
consent to the proposition respecting the | the hearty support of the colonists; it was 
waste lands as a bribe to induce the colo- |a wise and liberal measure, and one to 
nists to accept a nominated Chamber, but ! which the House could give its asgent with 
he could assure the hon. Member he had | a clear conscience. There were, doubtless, 
had no such motive. He did not deny that | some points in the Bill to whieh objections 
his opinion was in favour of a nominated | might be taken, but he thought those 
in preference to an elective Upper Cham- | points could be most properly dealt with 
ber, and he thought that if men of pro-|in Committee. There was one provision 
perty, ability, and station were content | relating to the qualification of Members of 
and willing to accept seats for life in the | the two Houses, which was open to very 
Upper Chamber, they would form a Council | serious objection. The qualification for 
as nearly as possible approaching to our | Members of the Upper House was 5,000/. 
House of Lords. He also thought that! worth of freehold property, and for the 
with an elective Upper Chamber greater | lower House 2,000. worth of freehold pro- 
risk of collision between the two Chambers | perty, or freehold property of the annual 
would be run, and that it would be more | value of 200/., situated in Victoria, The 
difficult to carry on the business of legis-| result of this provision would be to throw 
lation with a nominated than with an/|the whole Government of the colony into 
elected Upper Chamber. Therefore, he| the hands of a small class, against whom 
himself preferred a nominated Upper Cham- | there was a violent popular prejudice. In 
her, but he had had no motive in inducing | Victoria a qualification could arise from no 
the colonists to accept it, such as that| property but freehold property. In this 
referred to by the hon. Member for Kid-| country a Parliamentary qualification was 
derminster. It was the sort of Chamber | derived from lands, tenements, and here- 
the Colonies asked for, and the Govern-|ditaments of any kind, and from personal 
ment of Lord Derby had consented to the | estate and effects of any description, sub- 
prayer of the colonial Legislature, on the | ject to certain conditions as to the time 
ground that the colonists had a fair claim | of possession; from the dividends upon, or 
for the concession of their demands. If} annual proceeds of, such property ; or from 
he (Sir J. Pakington) had to make any) these several kinds of property united. 
complaint against the Government, it was| The House was, however, asked in the 
that they had been so long in making| case of a new colony, to exclude all but 
their arrangements on this subject. He} one of the qualifications which existed in 
could not understand why these Bills had | this country, and it would, consequently, 
not been introduced last Session. He was | be easier to qualify ~ representative for 
indisposed to any delay in a matter so| Liverpool or London than for a village or 
deeply affecting the feelings and interests | a sheep-walk in Australia. It had been a 
of the colonists; and he thought that the | matter of complaint in the colony for years ~ 
Bills should haye been introduced to the | that nobody could get land, the landed 
House, at all events, in the earliest part of | proprietors were a very limited class; and 
this Session. He felt doubts whether the | 1f the Bill was passed as it stood, the future 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies | Government of the colony would be com- 
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mitted to that handful of persons. He 
also objected to the clause of the Bill, 
which provided that every Member of the 
colonial Legislature should, upon his elec- 
tion, sign a solemn declaration that he had 
not obtained the property, upon which he 
qualified, by collusion for the purpose of 
acquiring a qualification. Such a declara- 
tion once existed with regard to Members 
of that House, but the progress of liberal 
opinions had led to its abandonment, and 
yet they were asked to apply it to a new 
colony. It was scarcely probable that a 
practising barrister or a doctor in Victoria, 
who might be very fit persons to have a seat 
in the Legislature, would possess 2,0002. 
worth of frechold property. No property 
qualification existed in the popular branches 
of the legislature in Canada, or at the 
Cape, that would not exist hereafter in 
New South Wales, South Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, or New Zealand. If they 
sent back this Bill to Victoria with such a 
provision, it would be the beginning of a 
very unpleasant end. The population of 
the colony were strong and resolute, and 
were by no means disinclined to take the 
law into their own hands; the best Govern- 
ment for such a colony was a democratic 
House, possessing the entire sympathies 
of the people, held in check by an Upper 
Chamber, composed of men of more ma- 
ture years, and who possessed a larger 
amount of property. The Governor of 
Victoria had told the colonists that what- 
ever wrongs they had to complain of would 
be remedied by the new constitution, the 
basis of which was, that all rights sprang 
from the people; and what would be the 
consequence if, after that declaration, this 
Bill was sent back to the colony in a form 
which would render it as impossible for the 
people to obtain seats in the Legislature as 
it was for the people of this country to 
obtain seats in the House of Lords? But 
this was not all. Sir Charles Hotham had 
told a deputation from the “‘ diggers” that 
they might elect any person they pleased 
as their representative, and he would use 
his prerogative to nominate him to a seat 
in the present Legislature. Under the 
present system they were offered one re- 
presentative: but under the new consti- 
tution, while the proposed qualification was 
maintained, they would not have even one. 
These “‘ diggers’”’ created the wealth, and 
paid the taxes, and, to a great extent, con- 
stituted the strength of the colony—to 
shut them out from political action in its 
government was madness. He might be 
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told that the qualification was in accord. 
ance with the wish of the people of the 
colony, but he ventured to question the 
accuracy of that assertion; when the Bill 
was before the Select Committee of the 
Legislature, that provision was carried by 
a single vote—namely the vote of a no- 
minee who had since lost his seat. When 
the Bill came into Committee he should 
take the liberty of moving an Amendment, 
upon the grounds which he had alread 
stated. Ifthe noble Lord (Lord John Rus. 
sell) would not consent to abolish a pro. 
perty qualification a medium course might 
be taken. The qualification for a voter of the 
Upper House included the learned profes. 
sions and retired officers of the military 
or naval service; these classes might be 
declared qualified to be members of the As- 
sembly. And surely chattel property as 
well as freehold property ought to be made 
a qualification. He thought that the pro- 
visions which had been omitted in the Bill 
directing that the Governor should have 
no power to send to this country, for the 
consideration of the home Government, any 
Bill passed by the local Legislature, ex- 
cept in certain specified cases, were essen- 
tial to the well working of the measure, if 
it was considered desirable to maintain a 
permanent connection between the colony 
and the mother country. Parliament were 
about to grant to the colony a large and 
generous measure, and he hoped they 
would not render it unsatisfactory by re- 
fusing this small additional concession. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he must 
decline to follow the example of the mover 
and seconder of the Amendment, and to 
enter into questions respecting endowment 
and the voluntary principle in matters of 
religion. He conceived that they were not 
ealled upon to decide those questions’ 
but, the colony of Victoria having de- 
cided that they would appropriate 50,0001. 
for religious worship, it would be quite 
impossible for that House, consistent with 
the principle asserted of giving power to 
the Colonies in local matters, to say that 
they should not be at liberty, for the wel- 
fare of their own society, and for the good 
of religion and morality, if they believed 
it to be so, to dispose of that sum if they 
thought proper, and appropriate it to that 
purpose. He should not think it neces- 
sary to alter any of the clauses contained 
in the schedule of the Bill; for one of the 
clauses of the Bill itself gave power to 
the Colonial Legislature to go beyond the 
restrictions which they had imposed upon 
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themselves, and to repeal at any time, by 
a majority, the conditions by which they 
had bound themselves in the first instance. 
If, at any time hereafter, they should think 
it inexpedient to appropriate so large a sum, 
or any sum to the purposes of religious wor- 
ship, this clause gave them power to alter 
it. The Bill in this respect followed out 
what had been done in Canada, and avoid- 
ed the error that had been before com- 
mitted. The difficulties that arose in 
Canada were owing to the restrictions 
which Parliament had placed upon the 
colonial Legislature in that respect. The 
Acts of 1791, and subsequent Acts, had 
restricted the Legislature of Canada from 
legislating on the subject of the clergy 
reserves. Full liberty had since been 
given them; and they had chosen to use 
that liberty by dissolving the connection 
between Church and State, and appro- 
priating to secular purposes, the sum there- 
tofore derived from the clergy reserves. 
The Government had not in any way con- 
tradicted or opposed the wish of the Le- 
gislature of Canada on that subject. Fol- 


lowing the same principle, they allowed the | 


people of Victoria to make the provision 
they now made, and to alter that provision 


afterwards if they should see fit. An ob- 
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certain Acts should not have the force of 
law until they had been submitted for 
Her Majesty’s pleasure, or should be with- 
in a certain time disallowed. Those were 
the clauses omitted ; and in common sense 
it was quite fair to say that the Bill was 
the Bill of the Legislative Council, though 
it had been amended in the manner he had 
stated. A very few words would make it 
quite clear that the Bill would have the 
force of an Act of Parliament, and when it 
was received in the colony, would have 
the force of law, and would be so acknow- 
ledged by all the Courts of Justice. The 
hon. Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. 
Adderley) proposed, that instead of the 
present Bill, instructions should be sent 
out to the Governor to assent to a Bill 
which should be within the power of the 
Legislature of Victoria. There was, how- 
ever, one slight objection to sending out 
such instructions; it would be against the 
law. The Act of Parliament would not 
allow the Secretary of State to send out 
instructions of that kind to the Governor ; 
and if he were to obey those instructions, 








his Act would have no validity ; he would 
be forced to send the Bill home, which 
would have to lie thirty days before both 
Houses of Parliament, and could only be- 


jection had been most ingeniously urged | come a valid Act after it had received 
by the hon. Member for Kidderminster | Her Majesty’s assent. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Lowe) as to the form of this Bill; | for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), knowing 
but the force of that objection, it appeared | that objection, had proposed a measure 
to him (Lord J. Russell), rested entirely on | that would be valid—namely, that Parlia- 
the word “ assent.’’ If Parliament chose to | ment should pass a Bill giving full power 
recite that the Legislative Council of Vic- | to the Governor of Victoria, notwithstand- 
toria had passed a certain Bill which could | ing the existing law upon the subject, to 
not receive Her Majesty’s assent, that! give Her Majesty’s assent to a Bill which 
among the provisions of that Bill were to | should be within the competency of the 








be found the following—(specifying the 
clauses)—that it was exceedingly desir- 
able that those provisions should have the 
force of law—and that it was declared by 
Parliament that they should have the force 
of law—there could be no objection to 
such an enactment, and it would be as 
good and valid an Act as an Act of the 
Legislature of Victoria. That being the 
case, the objection of the hon. Member 
was rather ingenious than solid ; it amount- 
ed only to this, that the Royal Assent 
was not given to the identical Bill that 
had been passed by the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Victoria. But all the substance of 
the Bill would be assented to, and the 
parts omitted were not parts relating to 
the constitution of Victoria, but to the 
general powers which the Legislature had 
reserved to itself, upon the ground that 
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Legislature of Victoria to pass. No doubt 
that would cure any defect; but it was 
a measure such as he (Lord J, Russell) 
would not venture to propose. It would 
be a measure to dispense with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament—not by 
the Officers of the Crown, or Ministers 
responsible to that House, but by the 
Governor of the colony, according to his 
own interpretation. Might not the diffi- 
culty arise that the Governor had exceeded 
the power derived from that Act, and that 
therefore the Constitution of Victoria was 
null and void, and must be set aside? 
The hon. Gentleman said the Bill before 
the House was an absurd Bill; but 
such an absurdity was never propound- 
ed as that of giving the Governor of 
a colony power to dispense with the law 
of the land according to his own in- 
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terpretation of what was legal. On the 
question as to the power of reserving Bills 
for Her Majesty’s pleasure, and of dis- 
allowing certain Bills, he agreed in the 
main with the statement referred to in the 
despateh of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Pakington) that under the present mode 
of exercising the Royal prerogative, the 
grievance complained of was rather theo- 
retical than practical. If any attempt 
were made to define the questions which 
should be so reserved, they would probably 
include either too. few or too many; and, 
in the latter case, the Colonial Legislature 
would be a great deal more restricted than 
it practically was at present. The proper 
course was to give general instructions to 
the Governor, and to use great forbear- 
ance with regard to any matter which was 
clearly and plainly one of local interest, so 
as to leave the local authority as free as 
possible. That the question was not very 
much felt in the colony he inferred from a 
conversation which he had had at Vienna 
with a member of the Legislative Council. 
He (Lord John Russell) bad told him that 
the Bill would not contain any clause with 
respect to Imperial and local legislation, 
and he, in reply, said that he believed the 
colony would be quite ready to postpone 
that subject for future consideration—what 
they wished was to have the constitution, 
and the power of disposing of their waste 
lands, but that the other matter excited 
no great interest at present. He believed 
that the colonists would have as little 
ground of complaint on the way in which 
the prerogative of the Crown was used as 
we had in this country. A century or two 
ago that prerogative gave rise to very great 
remonstrance and complaint; but it was 
now acted on with such moderation and 
forbearance, that no complaint arose. Re- 
ference had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross (Mr. Duffy) to the quali- 
fications of the elected members. If the 
legislative Council were to be elected, he 
thought it a wise thing to make the quali- 
fication high for the present. They had 
taken three securities for the moderate 
and wise conduct of their Legislative Coun- 
cil; they. required that each member should 
be thirty years of age, that he should have 
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pede the good order of society or the well- 
working of the constitution. He was de- 
lighted to see that our colonies, while 
adopting the frame work of the British 
constitution, and thus acknowledging its 
excellence, were at the same time careful 
to provide safeguards and barriers for the 
well-working of that constitution. He 
should not, therefore, propose to make 
any alteration im the measure that had 
been sent over. He quite agreed that it 
was a very large and liberal measuré ; and, 
at the same time, he rejoiced that it was 
so, He did not enter into the question of 
the particular sum voted for the civil lists. 
That sum might be too large; it might 
have been calculated on the extravagant 
prices of every article of sustenance which 
prevailed at the time in the colony. Ile 
did not defend their economy or censure 
their extravagance. It sufficed for him 
that this was the civil list which the colo- 
nists had, after due deliberation, proposed 
for themselves, and if that sum should at 
any time appear to be extravagant, the 
colony would have the power of reducing 
it. At the same time, he would not assent 
to any measure which would contravene 
the principles of justice or take away from 
men the incomes which they received and 
were encouraged to rely upon. The in- 
troduction of responsible government into 
almost all the Colonies had created a great 
change in the position of those who many 
years ago went out under the belief that 
they had obtained offices for life. It had 
been the care of the Secretary of State, 
of the Governors of the Colonies, and like- 
wise of the colonial Assemblies generally, 
to make the change in such a manner that 
these persons should not have reason to 
complain of injustice. These questions 
had been discussed in a most satisfactory 
manner by the colonial: Legislatures; and 
in the Council of New South Wales, in 
particular, the ability displayed was. most 
remarkable. Whether he agreed or not 
in every particular of their constitutions, 





he was satisfied they used great delibera- 
| tion in the framing of their provisions, 
| and showed that affection and attachment 
(which he should have expected to the 
| constitution of the mother country ; and 


a considerable sum in landed: property, or| he hoped and trusted that they might be 


an equivalent value, and that he should be 
named for a considerable period—for ten 
years. There was nothing more remark- 
able in the United States of America than 


| the means of happiness and prosperity to 


| the Colonies themselves. 
| Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
| would beg to refer to the numerous meet- 


the care with which they had provided that | ings whieh had been held at Melbourne, 


the excess of democracy should not im- 
Lord J. Russell 


| Geelong, and other places, at which reso- 
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lutions were passed condemnatory of the 
proposed endowment clause. These de- 
monstrations appeared to him entitled to 
some respect, and he thought the House 
ought to consider well the propriety of 
striking out this clause. He should like 
to know from the noble Lord whether, if 
this Bill went out intact, the Colonial Le- 
gislature would have the power to rescind 
the endowment clause ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
colonial Legislature would have the power 
of rescinding the clause, but that they would 
be bound to have the sanction of the 
Crown to any such alteration. 

Mr. BELL said, that, understanding 
from Mr. Speaker that the House would 
have the power of dealing with the details 
of the Bill, and especially the schedule, 
in Committee, he should withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 


NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read: 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. LOWE said, that almost all the 
objections which he had taken to the Bill 
that the House had just disposed of, ap- 
plied with equal force to the measure now 
before them; but as the House had not 
thought them sufficient to arrest the second 
reading of the former Bill, he would not 
now trouble them by repeating or even 
alluding to those objections. Therefore, 
merely noticing that the New South Wales 
Bill was exactly in the same form, and 
came before them under pretty much the 
same circumstances, as far as time was 
concerned, as the measure which had just 
passed its second reading, he would at 
once state his reasons why he considered 
that they ought not to proceed further 
with the present Bill. Those reasons 
were not of a merely formal nature — 
for, if valid, they touched the very sub- 


stance of the measure; and the position. 


he would endeavour to establish was, that 
the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales had passed a Bill which did not 
represent the colonists personally, that it 
had not really acted for the interests of 
the colony, but for certain other interests ; 
and that the constitution which had been 
sent home for that House to enact was not 
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the primary object of the measure, : but 
that almost every provision it contained 
for that purpose was made subordinate to 
the ulterior object of obtaining for certain 
colonists the absolute possession and owner- 
ship of enormous tracts of the public lands. 
This was the proposition which it was his 
business now to prove, and he must therefore 
solicit the attention of the House to his 
statement. The former Legislative Coun- 
cil of New South Wales assembled in the 
colony in 1843, and the first effect of its 
establishment was, that the Council got 
into a violent collision with the Governor. 
There were two funds in the colony, one 
of which was the ordinary revenue, that 
was to be appropriated by the Council, 
and the other the waste land fund, to be 
under the cohtrol of the Government ; 
and great conflicts took place between the 
Council and the Government upon matters 
of economy. The result was, a keen strug- 
gle on the part of the Council to throw as 
much as possible of the expenditure of the 
colony upon the waste land fund, over 
which it had no power, and on the part of 
the Government, on the other hand, to 
throw it as much as possible upon the 
ordinary revenue, which was left at the 
disposal of the Council. At this time the 
waste lands of New South Wales, which 
extended along that very broad belt to 
the west of the Blue Mountains, were in 
possession of persons who depastured their 
flocks and herds upon them, paying a 
moderate licence-fee to the Crown for the 
privilege. In the beginning of 1844, matters 
being in the position politically that he had 
described, the then Governor of the colony 
ventured upon what would now be called 
a coup d'état, and suddenly, without con- 
sulting the Legislative Council, issued an 
order, by which he claimed, under the 
prerogative of the Crown, the right to 
increase the sum paid as an acknowledg- 
ment for the use of this pasture-land to 
some amount—not perhaps to an unrea- 
sonable amount, but to one which fairly 
raised the question as to whether such a 
proceeding was consistent with free go- 
vernment. He, for one, thought that it 
was not, and that the power over the 
purse vested in the Legislature was per- 
fectly useless if the Government had at 
its entire command another resource de-— 
rivable from the people, which it could 
raise without limit, and without reference 
to the assent or dissent of their repre- 
sentatives, and so as to afford no security 
for retrenchment, Upon this, violent politi- 
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cal conflicts ensued, the details of which he 
would not mention, but the result was, that 
those who shared his political views on the 
subject completely succeeded, and convinced 
the colonial Government that it was vain 
to attempt to increase these payments by 
the mere act of the prerogative. At this 
point his interest, and that of others who 
took part in the controversy, ceased, but 
the interest of those in whose behalf they 
had entered into it,—viz., the squatters— 
did not also here cease, but rather, indeed, 
began. These persons found that they 
possessed a powerful organisation in their 
favour, by the aid of which they had been 
able to defeat the attacks made upon 
them by the local Government, and then 
the idea occurred to them—and particu- 
larly to those who were directing a large 
enterprise in the colony, which was ori- 
ginally intended to be a bank, but which, 
by rather a bold stroke, was converted into 
a great grazing establishment, that it 
would be extremely convenient and agree- 
able to acquire for their company leases 
of the Crown lands; and, accordingly, the 
graziers made representations to the home 
Government as to the necessity for their 
having such leases granted to them. 
These parties were much in the position 
of the ancient tyrants—like Pisistratus, 
for example, who, by professing that they 
were in danger from the enemies of the 
people, obtained body-guards to protect 
them, and then turned round and used 
those guards to enslave the very commu- 
nities which had given them to them. 
Thus, these gentlemen, availing them- 
selves of the political feeling which had 
been excited in their favour, and which 
was intended to prevent the Government 
from ill-treating them, turned their in- 
fluence against their fellow-colonists, and 
succeeded, he was sorry to say, in se- 
curing to themselves a great portion of the 
waste lands. This was consummated in 
1847 by the Act which passed through 
that House—as all such Acts did, unless 
some returned colonists rose and protested 
against them—without a word being said 
in opposition. It merely confiscated, or 
rather only commenced the confiscation of, 
tracts of land as large as England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland united, for the benefit of 
some 2000 ‘people, giving them leases of 
them, with pre-emptive rights to purchase 
at the then minimum price the land which 
they held on such leases. This was a 
very ambiguous sort of ownership. If 
well pushed and supported it might grow 
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to a freehold, and if not so pressed it 
might, at the expiration of the lease, come 
to an end altogether. They found them- 
selves in a position in which to attain their 
object it was absolutely necessary for them 
to have a considerable amount of political 
influence, because they saw that whether 
their leases and pre-emptive rights would 
ripen into absolute ownership or degenerate 
into a mere tenancy on sufferance would 
entirely depend on the political power 
which they could bring to bear upon the 
local Govérnment, and, through them, on 
the home Government. To show that he 
was not now giving an ex post facto account 
of the circumstances, he would quote from 
a pamphlet which he published in the 
colony soon after these leases for fourteen 
years or for eight years, according to the 
particular district they affected, were first 
granted. The pamphlet contained this 
passage— 

“Long before the period of fourteen, or even 
eight years expires, the squatters will be all- 
powerful in the Legislature, and most of the 
influential residents within the boundaries will 
have, as friends, as relations, or creditors, the 
strongest motives to assist them in asserting 
their claims. The benefit of restoring these 





lands to the public will be regarded with all the 
| coldness of political apathy. The injury of de- 
| priving the squatter of his run will be felt by 
| himself, by his connections, and by his class, with 
| all the keenness of private and personal interest. 
| In this unequal contest the Home Government is 
| far more likely to side with the squatters than 
| with the colonist. It will regard them as the 
| germ of a loyalist party—as a party which, like 
the Cromwellian settlers in Ireland, will hold its 
lands by the tenure of union, and see in a separa- 
tion from the mother country not so much the 
severing of political ties as the resumption of its 
unjust territorial acquisitions. How soon they 
will deem it politic to throw off the mask, and 
declare their runs to be what they even now con- 
sider them—their own—it is impossible to pre- 
dict.” 

His prediction was certainly verified by the 
event, and from the time when this mea- 
sure was adopted he dated the decline of 
public spirit and patriotism in the colony. 
He sat himself for three years in the Co- 
lonial Legislature, and found that those 
constitutional privileges for which the co- 
lonists had been contending, and those 
rights which the Home Government had 
withheld from them, sank entirely into se- 
condary considerations, and the question 
whether the land should be set free to 
the purchase and industrial habitation of 
a class of small yeomanry coming from the 
mother country became the leading ques- 
tion; no other topic was able to gain the 
hearing which it secured before. So the 
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thing went on till 1850. Then the noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord John 
Russell) brought in a Bill to grant to the 
Australian Colonies the power of giving 
themselves constitutions without the ne- 
cessity of again recurring to the authority 
of that House; and those constitutions, 
according to the noble Lord’s view at that 
time, were to be validated by the mere 
consent of Her Majesty. At that time he 
had just arrived in England, and he would 
mention a fact to show how little he was 
then actuated by any feeling against this 
class. Although he was of opinion that 
the question, if neglected, would result in 
a repetition of the agrarian law of Rome, 
yet he thought these gentlemen, many of 
them respectable through birth, education, 
and character, formed an integral part of 
the community, and it was his theory of 
representation that all the elements of a 
community ought to be represented in a 
constitution. He therefore thought they 
ought to be represented, and he accord- 
ingly made a suggestion upon the subject 
to the Colonial Office when he came home, 
which was the only suggestion of his that 
had ever been attended to. To him it was 
that those gentlemen owed the representa- 
tion they now possessed in the Legislative 
Council. The Act of 1850 separated the 
district of Port Phillip from New South 
Wales, and it empowered the then Legis- 
lative Council of New South Wales to 
pass an Electoral Act for the new Council. 
From that point he dated the origin of the 
evil which had now come to full maturity, 
and was to be dealt with to-night. Instead 
of proceeding, as they should have done, 
upon a more liberal basis, and endeavour- 
ing to equalise the representation of the 
colony, the then Council set themselves 
deliberately, as it appeared to him, to vi- 
tiate the representation of the colony, to 
exaggerate its imperfections, and to make 
it worse than it had previously been. He 
would give an instance of what had taken 
place. Having recommended that the 
squatters should have Members in the 
Legislative Council, he might be supposed 
to be some authority as to what sort of 
representation they ought to have. It ap- 
peared to him that the grazing interests 
would have been adequately represented 
by three Members, one each from the 
north, south, and west districts, but these 
sheepwalks were represented by eight out 
of the thirty-six Members of whom the 
Council was to be composed. The county 
of Cumberland, in which the city of Syd- 
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ney was situated, was the original settle- 
ment, and it contained four-fifths of the 
population, and 12,000 out of the 22,000 
electors of the colony, but that county 
was only represented by eight Members. 
The rest of the Act was conceived in the 
same spirit, and it gave such a preponder- 
ance to the pastoral districts that it was 
quite clear from that moment that they 
would be paramount in the Legislature. 
He would not ask the House to take these 
statements from him upon trust, for they 
might think he was prejudiced. The no- 
ble Lord the Member for London said the 
other night that he had come to fight in 
this House the same battle which he (Mr. 
Lowe) had fought in the colony. That 
was quite true ; he had fought, and he in- 
tended to fight the same battle; and would 
not the noble Lord have reproached him 
with greater justice if he fought a different 
battle here from that which he had fought 
in the colony? He would refer to West- 
garth’s book on Port Phillip, which con- 
tained the following passages in reference 
to the deliberations of the Legislature which 
passed the Electoral Act— 


“The electoral scheme now proposed by the 
Government for the two colonies was of the same 
unequal character as that which it was to super- 
sede. To the city of Sydney, for example, with 
nearly one-fourth of the population of the colony, 
and perhaps a still larger share of property and 
intelligence, was to be allowed three representa- 
tives out of the thirty-two elective members, while 
representation was given to remote districts four 
or five times greater as compared with the ratio 
of population. This question formed the chief 
point in a long preliminary discussion, in which 
the Government views were advocated by about 
two-thirds of the Council, a more equal electoral 
distribution being contended for by the remainder. 
Some sharp party scintillations were evolved in 
the debate. ‘The Liberals were charged with a 
disloyal Republicanism, and the squatters jocularly 
complimented on the convenient character of their 
new voters, who in the absence of human beings 
were supposed to be the sheep and cattle of their 
pastoral domains, ‘The inequalities of the British 


the majority, and the short representation of 
London was pleaded for that of Sydney. To give’ 
greater conclusiveness to this argument the Re-’ 
form Act of 1832 was urged to have been a: 
finality in regard to electoral change. Strange to 
say, this view of the case, so opposed to all British 
political experience, was doggedly maintained, re- 
futed, and reasserted by long quotations and 
speeches ; and it is still more remarkable that, 
at the very time when the representatives of tie 


Wales by such an argument, the First Minisser 
himself, as it afterwards appeared, was engaged 
at head-quarters in devising a further and com- 
prehensive reform, which, it may be said, only an 
accident had then frustrated, and which, every 
one feels, will not be much longer deferred,” 





constitution formed the fundamental argument of ; 


Crown were carrying their point in New South | 
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He was afraid that the House would to- 
night ratify a system ten times more un- 
just and unequal than had ever prevailed 
in England. The contrast between what 
the noble Lord was then endeavouring to 
do for England and what he now wished to 
do for New South Wales showed the dif- 
ference between the politics of a man when 
he was dealing with the home country and 
with the colonies. All Colonial Ministers, 
of whatever politics, as soon as they came 
within the influence of the Colonial Office 
were perfectly alike. The Legislature 
which created the new council before its 
dissolution, agreed to a petition and re- 
monstrance, which was sent to the home 
Government, in which they made various 
representations as to the five points, and 
then said in a very vigorous tone :— 





“That in order, however, that Your Majesty’s 
confidential advisers may have no excuse for the | 
continuance of these abuses, we unhesitatingly | 
declare that we are prepared, upon the surrender } 
to the Colonial Legislature of the entire manage- | 
ment of all our revenues, territorial as well as | 
general, in which we include mines of every des- 
cription, and upon the establishment of a consti- 
tution among us similar in its outline to that of 
Canada, to assume and provide for the whole cost 
of our internal Government, &c.” 


Those words, ‘‘ the establishment of a con- | 
stitution among us similar in its outline to | 
that of Canada,” were the text which had | 
been laid hold of to fix the constitution | 
upon the colonists, but he was certain that | 
whatever interpretation these words would 
bear, the right one had not been put upon 
them. Several gentlemen who voted for 
them were in favour of an elective Upper | 
Chamber, and it was not likely that so im- | 
portant a question as the constitution of 
the Council would have been settled in 
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upon their powers, and that the question 
of a nominated or an elected Council was 
one upon which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not express any wish or inter- 
fere in any way, but would leave the 
colonists to deal with it as they pleased. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had so acted 
the present difficulty would never have 
arisen. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have entered into a kind of eom- 
pact with the eolony that if they would 
agree to a nominated Upper Chamber the 
Government at home would give them the 
land-tax. And he held that the Govern- 
ment had no interest in inducing the 
colonists to consent to a nominated Cham- 
ber. If it were right to give the colonists 
the land-tax, the Government ought to 
give it them, but it ought not to have been 
used as an inducement for the colony to 
take either the one course or the other 
relative to the constitution of the Upper 
Chamber. The right hon. Gentleman had 
grievously erred in taking this course, and 


| great credit was due to the Duke of New- 
| eastle, who, on the 18th of January, 1853, 


just after his accession to office, wrote a 


‘despatch undoing what the right hon. Ba- 
| ronet had done. 


The noble Duke said :— 


“ You inform me that a Committee of the 
Council is engaged in the preparation of a scheme 
for the amendment of its constitution. As such 
a measure is impending, it is only necessary for 
me now to inform you that, as soon as it has 
passed the Legislature of the province, and re- 
ceived the approval of Her Majesty, the disposi- 


| tion of the waste lands, and the appropriation of 


the fund arising out of their sale and manage- 
ment, will be placed without reserve, under the 
supervision and control of the Legislative autho- 
rity in the colony. This policy would, of course, 
be inoperative without legislation in this country ; 
and it will be necessary to invite Parliament to 


such a manner, and without any previous |empower Her Majesty to make the proposed 


resolution having been arrived at respect- | 


ing it. But the seed feel into good ground 


transfer of the functions at present vested in the 
Crown. I am ignorant of the shape which the 
| project under the consideration of the Committee 








when it got into the hands of the right | ofthe Couneil may eventually assume. The Legis- 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droitwich | lative Council, indeed, in the petition before ad- 
(Sir J. Pakington). The right hon. Ba-| verted to, favoured a constitution similar in its 
ronet snatched up the expression, and on | Utline to that of Canada. It would be prema- 
the 15th of December, 1852, three days | for me, without materials for forming a 


j : | judgment, te pass an opinion upon the policy of 
before the resignation of Lord Derby’s| totally reconstructing the frame of government 


| recently established ; but I may state that I have 
| always thought it probable that the experience 
| and wisdom of the Council would dictate better 
| provisions than those which were in the first 
| instance adopted by Parliament for securing good 
government in New South Wales, and promoting 
harmony in the connexion subsisting between 


Government, le wrote a despatch in which 
he turned it to advantage. When the 
right hon. Baronet had received from the 
Legislative Council an offer to make terms 
with him, a stipulation for an interchange 
between the Colonial Legislature and the 


Colonial Office, he would have acted much | Great Britain and this important province of the 
more judiciously if he had told them they | °"P"* 

must exercise their own discretion, subject | Thus the noble Duke set the colony free 
to the limitations which had been placed|from the compact that the right hon. 
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Baronet his predecessor had formed. He 
would now come to the elections. The 
Legislative Council of New South Wales 
ceased to exist, and a new one had to be 
elected. It might have been supposed 
that such a body would be elected with 
great care aud circumspection, but it was 
stated, on good authority that the subject 
of an elected or nominated Upper Chamber 
was never mentioned by any candidate ex- 
cept one, and he was unsuccessful. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) would no 
doubt say that the Legislative Council 
was to be taken as representing the wishes 
and opinions of the colony, which might be 
true for the ordinary purposes of legisla- 
tion ; but this was an extraordinary duty 
imposed upon the constituents, and no 
appeal having been made to them, and no 
consideration given to the subject, the 
value of this assembly as a constituent 
body was gone altogether. The fact was, 
that at the period of this election the pub- 
lic mind of the colony was very much dis- 
turbed by the gold discoveries. Since 
that election, too, perhaps one-thirll of 
the present inhabitants of the colony had 
arrived and settled in it, who had no oppor- 
tunity of recording their votes at the elec- 
tion, but who were bound by proceedings 
that had taken place before their arrival. 
The new Council, however, was elected, 
and in May, 1853, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the constitution of the 
colony. They presented their Report, and 
their object appeared to be not to consider 
what would be best for the wants of the 
colony, but what would be best to subserve 
the purpose of keeping the public lands in 
the few hands who now possessed them, 
and who made enormous fortunes thereby. 
The Committee of which the Colonial Se- 
cretary and the Attorney General were 
two official nominees, met to consider their 
Report on the 27th of May, 1853. The 
question put was :— 

‘*Are we bound by the terms of the remon- 
strance and petition of 1851, to construct a Legis- 
lature composed of a nominated Upper House, 
and of an elective Legislative Assembly, similar to 
the Legislature of Canada ?” 


So that the Committee spoke as if they 
were bound by the compact with the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir. J. Pakington) and had 
no discretion. Then the Committee re- 
ported as follows with regard to the consti- 
tution of the Legislative Council :— 


“ As regards the constitution of the Legislative 
Council, your Committee consider that, not only 
by the terms of their declaration and remonstrance 
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of the 5th of December, 1851, but by the letter 
of agreement to those terms of Sir John Paking- 
ton, on the 15th of December, 1852, the House is 
pledged to a constitution ‘ similar in its outline 
to that of Canada.’ The subsequent despatch of 
his successor, the Duke of Neweastle, appears, 
indeed, to admit of some latitede of diseretion on 
this most important subject. But your Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that the offer contained in 
their declaration and remonstrance necessarily 
included a nominated Legislative Council in the 
first instance, and from this offer, independently 
of the question whether they are strictly bound 
by it or not, they see no reason to depart.” 


So the Committee believed they had been 
set at liberty, but they did not choose to 
be free. They were like the man liberated 
at the storming of the Bastile, who had 
been imprisoned for forty-nine years, and 
who hired a man to lock him up for the 
remainder of his life. It was no part of 
his case that an elected Upper House was 
better than a nominated one, but it was 
for the colony to choose between them. 
The scene of the drama was New South 
Wales, which was not long ago better 
known under the title of Botany Bay. The 
Committee said :— 

“ They conceive that an Upper House, framed 
on this principle—the creation of hereditary titles 
—while it would be free from the objections which 
have been urged against the House of Lords, on 
the ground of the hereditary right of legislation 
which they exercise, would lay the foundation of 
an aristocracy, which, from their fortune, birth, 
leisure, and the superior education these advan- 
tages would superinduce, would soon supply ele- 
ments for the formation of an Upper House, 
modelled, as far as circumstances will admit, 
upon the analogies of the British Constitution.” 


This was the language held in a colony to 
which transportation ceased only fifteen 
years ago. They went on to say— 

“Such a House would be a close imitation of 
the eleetive portion of the House of Lords, which 
is supplied from the Irish and Scotch peerage ; 
nor is it the least of the advantages which would 
arise from the creation of a titled order, that it 
would necessarily form one of the strongest in- 
ducements not only to respectable families to 
remain in this colony, but to the upper classes of 
the United Kingdom and other countries, who are 
desirous to emigrate, to choose it for their future 
abode.” 


He would ask the House whether such a 
Report could be supposed to represent the 
feelings of the emigrants—the mechanics 
and labourers, and even of the tradesmen 
and proprietors of the colony? He should 
have thought that the saying— ‘ 
* Et genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, 
“Vix ea nostra voco—” 

would have been insisted upon with the 
utmost rigour in such a colony, many of 
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the persons in which had nothing to gain 
by going too far back with their pedigree. 
The Committee went on to say— 

“ Acting on these principles, your Committee 
have inserted in the civil list to be granted to Her 
Majesty an adequate fund for pensioning off, at 
their present rates of salary, all the higher func- 
tionaries of the Government who may be dis- 
placed by the new order of things likely to arise 
when responsible Government takes effect among 
us.” 

The noble Lord the Member for London 
would find that in the 59th clause of the 
Bill this recommendation was carried out. 
The salaries had been increased very pro- 
perly during the high prices of the gold 
discoveries, but these officers were pen- 
sioned off, not upon the salaries which they 
had been receiving up to 1851, but upon 
the increased salaries which they had been 
receiving for only one year. And be it 
remembered that the Committee contained 
two gentlemen—the Attorney General and 
the Colonial Secretary—who might profit 
by this arrangement. The Committee 
then decided that the salary of the Go- 
vernor General should be 7,000/. per an- 
num, and that the increased salary take 
effect from the passing of the Bill. Then 
came a ‘‘ Motion made and question put, 
that the salary of the Colonial Secretary 
be 2,0007. per annum.”’ Nothing was 
said about the Colonial Secretary not vot- 
ing. Then there was a Motion ‘“ that 
9,5001. be reserved for retiring pensions.” 
That also was carried. It was very true 
that 9,500/. was not enough to pay them 
all, but the Act gave it to them. They 
must receive it somewhere, and it was a 
subterfuge to say they would have to sub- 
mit to any abatement. The next occur- 
rence which he had to chronicle was nearly 
contemporaneous with these events. It 
was a matter of immense importance to 
the colony, though probably not very in- 
teresting to the Imperial Parliament. The 
only relief to the system of leasing was, 
that the Crown had the power of reserving 
tracts of land for townships, over which 
the right of pre-emption in the squatters 
did not obtain. Just about this time the 
Executive Government of the colony, with- 
out the knowledge of the people, contrived 
to give these gentlemen tracts of land re- 
served for the pupose of making towns, 
the effect of which would be that these 
men would get possession of land, as 
though for pastoral purposes, with the 
right of buying it up at 1J. an acre, the 
greater part of which was intended for 
townships, and would be retailed hereafter 
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by the yard for streets and squares. He 
mentioned that because it singularly oc- 
curred just at the moment when the pre- 
dominance of that class in the Council 
seemed perfectly well established. He 
would say nothing about the debate upon 
the Bill, which seemed to meet the appro- 
bation of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
except that it would have been better if 
the Council had thought less of Burke, 
Cicero, Plato, and Montesquieu, and more 
of the interests of the country for which 
they were legislating. The Bill did not 
pass at once. The Council adjourned for 
five or six months, to obtain the opinion of 
the colony. The colony did express their 
opinion. There was an enormous number 
of petitions on one side, and a very small 
number on the other. The majority of 
the petitioners concurred in urging objec- 
tions on four grounds — first, that the 
electoral districts were not equal; se- 
cond, that the Bill was not to be altered 
unless two-thirds of the House agreed; 
third, as to pensions; and, fourth, as to 
the®ominative Upper House. There was 
great unanimity at most of the public 
meetings, and there were no public meet- 
ings the other way. No effect was pro- 
duced. The petitions were utterly disre- 
garded, and the Legislature passed the 
Bill. The noble Lord said, when the 
Legislature deserved the people’s confi- 
dence there was no occasion for petitions. 
What occasion, then, had people to go to 
public meetings? But meetings were held 
all over the colony, and ended in the same 
result. Surely, if a public meeting were 
deliberately advertised and held, the reso- 
lutions adopted went forth as the opinion 
of the district, and he would undertake to 
say that in almost every town and district 
meetings were held, and the opinion, with- 
out exception, went one way, the minority 
being very small. But the Council, which 
was said to represent the feelings of the 
colonists, did not in the least modify these 
views. They carried them out exactly as 
though no public meetings had been held. 
The Bill was sent home; but since that 
another effort had been made. A gentle- 
man moved in the Legislative Council this 
Resolution, the first of a series— 


Government Bill. 


“ That the Bill was passed in opposition to the 
wishes of a large majority of the colonists, who 
desire, as the basis of local government, a repre- 
sentative system, and a just distribution of the 
electoral power.” 


In a full House three Gentlemen spoke 
in favour of that Resolution, and no one 
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spoke against it. Although those Gentle- 
men spoke with great temper and great 
force of argument, no reply was offered, 
and the Council went to a division, which 
was ten in favour of the Resolution and 
twenty-four against it. But so much had 
opinion changed that a majority of the 
elected. Members were in favour of the 
Resolution. Then they petitioned the 
Imperial Parliament. He had himself 
presented several petitions, setting forth 
in the clearest and most unanswerable 
manner the grievance of this constitution. 
Several elections had taken place since. 
They had all been determined in favour 
of an elective Council, with a single ex- 
ception. A Gentleman, a large squatter, 
who represented a district, was going away, 
and not feeling quite confident that the dis- 
trict, if left to itself, would elect a succes- 
sor with equally strong predilections in fa- 
vour of the Bill, adopted the ingenious de- 
vice of placing his resignation in the good 
and safe hands of a Friend, with orders 
not to send it in until an approved person 
presented himself. That was the way the 
election of a supporter of the Bill was se- 
cured in one instance, but a more uncon- 
stitutional act, to say the least of it, could 
not be imagined, It was useless to say 
the people should have done more. They 
had held meetings, they had petitioned 
their Legislature, and they had petition- 
ed Parliament. Finding the Bill put off 
another year, they petitioned Parliament 
again. They returned gentlemen who 
were in favour of an elective Council. 
They did more. In the extremity of their 
despair, although perfectly well aware how 
ill the elective system represented the 
people of New South Wales, they went 
to the new Governor, Sir William Denison, 
and asked him to dissolve the Council, 
that the colonists might have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions upon 
the question of a nominative or elective 
Council. The answer of Sir William 
Denison showed that the feeling of the 
colony was in favour of an elective, and 
not of a nominative Council. Sir William 
Denison refused their request, and he did 
not mean to reflect upon him for that, or 
to say that he was not right in doing so. 
In the answer of Sir William Denison was 
this passage— 


“T say ‘unnecessarily ;’ for, whatever the opi- 
nion of the Members of a new Council might be 
upon the subject of the form of government to be 
established henceforward in this colony, it could 
not, at this late period, be made to operate in 
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modifying the course of action of Her Majesty’s 
Government in relation to a measure which has 
been submitted for consideration in accordance 
with the forms prescribed by law. I may further 
remark, that were the opinion of a new Council 
decidedly adverse to the measure which has been 
so submitted, and which may possibly have re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament, that conten- 
tion with the Imperial Parliament, which you so 
earnestly desire to avoid, would become almost 
inevitable.” 


The Governor refused, first, because it 
was too late; and, secondly, lest Parlia- 
ment should have sanctioned the Act, and 
the Council be placed in a position of an- 
tagonism with Parliament. If the Council 
had really represented the colonists, and 
the Act had not been the Act of a small 
clique acting against the feeling of the 
colony, would not the answer of the Go- 
vernment have been that which the noble 
Lord gave? ‘‘ The Council represents the 
feeling of the colony. What is the use of 
appealing from Caesar to Cesar?” The 
Governor did not say that, and bad as was 
the elective system, infamously framed to 
purposely prevent the popular voice being 
heard, he really believed, if by any possi- 
bility they could ascertain the popular opin- 
ion on this measure, it would be rejected, 
and an elective substituted for a nominative 
Council. He observed that a large depu- 
tation had waited on the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, com- 
posed of gentlemen of whom he wished to 
speak with the utmost respect. All their 
names were known to him. They were 
large holders of waste lands, which was 
the very question in debate. He remem- 
bered that a member of the Council said 
to one of those gentlemen, whose name he 
would not mention, ‘* You hold 3,000,000 
of acres of the public land.’’ The gentle- 
man replied, that if he would refer to his 
licence he would find he had not so much. 
Upon which the other retorted, ‘I said 
‘you hold,’ I never said you paid for 
them.’”’ He would remind the noble Lord 
that every person who held a large portion 
of the public land was deeply interested in 
having a nominative Council, because it 
was essential to his interest to have some 
body not amenable to popular influence, 
which would not change when the revolu- 
tion came, as it inevitably would come, 
upon this question of waste lands. All 
writers upon the colony had pointed out 
that people went from thence to America 
because the lands were confiscated for the 
benefit of a few large graziers. The feeling 
was so strong upon the subject that he spoke 
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advisedly when he said that, unless the ques- 
tion were settled by the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment or by the Home Government, it 
would end in bloodshed and civil war. He 
saw no other outlet for the strong feeling 
which was excited by the finest and best 
lands being retained in a few hands and 
the worst lands only being open to the 
public. That was a system which could 
not last, and was at best but a short- 
sighted policy. He did not blame those 
who had appointed the Legislative Council, 
and who sought to perpetuate their system, 
believing that in a few years they would 
make fortunes, and then leave the result to 
be fought for by others. It must be remem- 
bered the possession of the waste land was 
different now to what it was at first. Then 
stock was boiled down for tallow, but now 
there were good markets for cattle, and, 
consequently, the value of bullocks and 
sheep had risen enormously, while the land 
upon which that stock was reared was cor- 
respondingly increased in value. He said 
that, seeing this measure was carried 
against the will of the colony as expressed 
in petitions and at public meetings—see- 
ing that petitions were entirely disregard- 
ed, that no answers were condescended to 
the arguments of its opponents—seeing 
the mighty stake for which the parties were 
playing—he thought he had made out a 
case, not, perhaps, for interfering with the 


Bill itself, but for sending it back to the | 
colony, or for dissolving the Legislative | 


Council, and calling the attention of the 
people to the issue raised, and leaving 
them to decide upon it. If they chose to 


have a nominative House, let them have | 


it; if they chose to pay their officers at 
such immense rates, let them do so. In 
one instance he might mention, an officer, 
who was a powerful assistant in framing the 
constitution, had his salary raised from 
1,500/. to 2,000/. a-year, and beyond that, 
in a fit of transcendent enthusiasm, he was 
voted eight years’ back salary. But he 
said, as circumstances stood, they ought 
not to take upon themselves to deny to 
the people of the colony the power of deal- 
ing with the question. The simple fact 
that the Council was elected without the 
slightest mention of the subject to be 
dealt with was conclusive, There was no 
hurry—no emergency. The emergency 
would arise if wrong was done—if a syste:n 
of irritation was created which would not 
subside until the whole system was swept 
away, and material injury done to the 
connection between the colony and the 
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mother country. Let the House consider 
the conduct of the Council from first to 
last; the value of the prize; the fact that 
the election of 1851 was packed, nothing 
said to the constituent body on this ques- 
tion, and repacked upon the same prin- 
ciple; its refusal to set the land free 
from the terms imposed by the right hon. 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), 
when liberty was given by the Duke of 
Neweastle; the scheme of hereditary 
peerage in New South Wales, which could 
not have emanated from the people; the 
scheme of a nominated Upper House, 
which had been repudiated by all the other 
colonies; the question of the civil list; 
that a public officer was sent home to 
argue the ease of the law, which required 
that two-thirds of the two branches of the 
Legislative Council should censent before 
any alteration should be made, and it was 
clear no alteration would be consented to 
so long as it could be avoided. The noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), he understood, 
was willing to modify the clause, but it was 
| discreditable to those who proposed that a 
clause passed against publie opinion should 
be perpetuated by giving to a minority in 
| fact the power of maintaining it for ever. 
| It seemed to be clear that those who came 
to act for the colony were quite willing, in 
|order to get a nominated Upper House 
; and full dominion over the waste lands, to 
give up the clauses which the noble Lord 
had struck out of the Bill. Those clauses 
were palpable grievances in New South 
Wales. Upon one occasion a person ad- 
vanced a large sum of money upon the 
faith of an Act, which was voted by the 
Colonial Office, and the person who ad- 
vanced the money was obliged to obtain 
an emergency Act, or he would have lost 
his money. No one could tell the law 
under which he was living Serious in- 
conveniences were felt from the public 
domains being thus dealt with, incon- 
veniences which no community would long 
submit to; and he concluded, therefore, 
that the question ought to be once more 
fairly raised, exactly in the same way as 
he had suggested in the former instance. 
He felt the greatest interest in the mea- 
sure, having striven for many years tg 
emancipate the colony from the dominion 
of the Colonial Office. When he first 
knew New South Wales the Colonial Office 
was so heavy an incubus that every friend 
of the colony felt it to be a duty to en- 
deavour to alleviate the burden. They 
| triumphed to a certain extent in that, but 
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it was the destiny of colonies which freed 
themselves from despotism at home to fall 
under the equally onerous tyranny of 
oligarehists among themselves. He felt 
perfectly convinced that if this measure 
passed through the House of Commons— 
and he spoke as one knowing the subject 
of which he treated—they would form a 
clique in the colony which would render 
the Home Government odious, and assist 
in establishing a needless agitation, and 
ereating discord which would never termi- 
pate until it was overthrown, and with it 
the constitution they were now asked to 
pass, together with, probably, the connec- 
tion between the colony and this country. 
They must remember that the colony had 
been raised upon a convict basis ; they had 
superadded a land monopoly, which gave 
some of the most respectable colonists in- 
terests adverse to the rest of the colony, 
and they were now going to superinduce a 
close constitution contrary to the wishes 
and feelings of the people, which would 
render them contemptible and ridiculous in 
the eyes of the other colonies. Against 
that course was enlisted every sentiment 
of the great mass of the people, who 
looked to the waste lands, not as the 
patrimony of a few, but as the field for the 
labours of their children and their descen- 
dants. They had raised in the colony a 
spirit which would be difficult to allay 
respecting this Jand question, and now 
they were going to crown all by listening 
to the voice of a Legislature which he had 
shown never was elected to represent the 
colonists, before whom the question had 
never been brought upon the elections— 
a Legislature which had shown the great- 
est contempt for popular feeling; and to 
that body they were now going to intrust 
the future destinies of that great com- 
munity, and to place the interests of the 
many in the hands of the few. He begged 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he willingly se- 
conded the Amendment, being fully im- 
pressed with the impolicy of passing the 
Bill in its present shape. He regretted 
that so few Members of the House could 
be found to pay attention to the affairs of 
those vast possessions which were making 
such wonderful progress. The House 
should remember they were legislating for 
countries which one day would become the 
England of the Pacific, and any improper 
legislation might produce mischief which 
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it would be the work of ages to rectify. 
Some of the clauses in the Bill appeared 
to him to be very objectionable—the civil 
list, and especially the 28,000I. set apart 
for public worship—or, in other words, the 
endowments of all kinds of religionists. 
He based his objections to the second 
reading chiefly on the constitution of the 
Legislative Council, which he believed to 
be entirely at variance with the views and 
wishes of nine-tenths of the inhabitants of 
the colonies. Although he had no par- 
ticular acquaintance with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster, (Mr. Lowe) and 
was not identified with him in politics with 
respect to the Australian colonies, yet, 
being intimately connected with Austra- 
lian business, having relations with many 
gentlemen who had resided in Australia, 
and being every week brought into con- 
taet with eminent colonists, he was bound 
to say that he never yet met with an Aus- 
tralian eolonist in favour of this nominee 
Upper Chamber. The merchants of Syd- 
ney—by no means a democratic body— 
were opposed to it to a man, and, after a 
eareful inquiry, he had come to the conelu- 
sion that the sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of the people of New South Wales 
were expressed in a petition signed by 
2,630 inhabitants of Sydney, which the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster had laid 
before the House, and which stated that 
the proposed Constitution Bill was entirely 
erroneous in principle, and prayed that its 
consideration should be postponed for a 
month, in order to give the colonists time 
to consider and remonstrate against it. 
The opinion of the independent Members 
of the Legislative Council was in accord- 
ance with the sentiments embodied in that 
petition. In conclusion he would observe, 
that when Canada, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Van Diemen’s Land, and other 
colonies, possessed elected Upper Cham- 
bers, he saw no reason for excepting New 
South Wales. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. J. BALL said, whatever complaints 
might be made of the tyranny of the Co- . 
lonial Office, he trusted that the time would 
never come when the colonies would have 
just cause to complain of the tyranny of 
the House of Commons. It was a great 
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evil when any portion of their fellow-sub-| by the Duke of Newcastle, the move- 
jects had reason to complain that their| ment in the colony commenced which had 


views had been thwarted by the home Go- 
vernment, but that evil was slight to what 
would arise should that House be pre- 


resulted in the measure now before the 
House; and the House must bear in mind 
that it was no hastily prepared measure. 


cipitated into a conflict with one of our} It was first brought forward in 1852, and 
most important possessions on a subject|it was adjourned to 1853, in the first 
upon which that colony had expressed its, Session of which it was discussed at great 


decided opinion. He would beg to remind 
the House that, in treating of this matter, 
he was not the advocate of any party or 
any class, and he might, therefore, fairly 
point out the precise issue which they had 
to decide. For a long period a struggle 
had been going on in the coiony ; the con- 
troversy had at length been decided in a 
manner which would render unnecessary 
all further interference of Parliament if 
the House would assent to the Bill now 
before it, which would give legal validity 
to the constitutional Act passed by the 
Colonial Legislature. The colonists had 
pressed their claims in every shape, de- 
manding a power of deciding for them- 
selves what form of government was best 
suited to them, and earnestly protesting 
against any body of men dictating to them 
what form of Legislature or representation 
should be adopted. Yet the House was 
now called upon to set aside the deliberate 
decisions of the colonists upon grounds 
which amounted simply to this—that we 
knew better here what sort of constitution 
they require than their own representa- 
tives sitting at Sydney, The hon. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), when a 
member of the Colonial Legislature, had 
himself advocated, with no less ability than 
he had shown that night, the importance 
of having two Chambers, one of repre- 
sentatives, and the other of nominees. He 
did not reproach the hon. Gentleman for 
having changed his mind—[Mr. Lowe: I 
have not changed my mind ]—but, having 
done so, he ought to be a little tolerant of 
the views of others. To continue, how- 
ever. The agitation had reached a climax 
about the time when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir J. Pakington) as- 
sumed the seals of the Colonial Depart- 
ment. He wrote a despatch which in effect 
conceded the chief demands of the colo- 
nists, and which certainly pledged the Im- 
perial Government to concede the control 
of the local revenues if a constitutional 
Act, similar in all essential respects to 
that now before the House, were carried. 
After the terms of his predecessor’s de- 
spatch had been substantially assented to 


Mr. J. Ball 
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The 
same majorities which carried the second 
reading of the Bill carried, in Commit- 
tee, the more important provisions which 
were now objected to; and he contended, 
therefore, that if ever a measure had been 
passed which was the deliberate result of 
the decision of the Legislature, this was 
that measure. The hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster argued, however, that the Le- 
gistative Council of New South Wales was 
not competent to decide. upor this subject, 
and that it did not represent the feelings 
of the majority of the people. However 
great the authority of the hon. Gentleman 
might be on such a question, he would 
ask the House to look at the facts of the 
case, and, fortunately, there were ample 
means of arriving at a correct judgment 
with regard to it. The hon. Gentleman 
had quitted the colony before these de- 
bates came on, and, therefore, he, like 
others, merely represented what he had 
been informed upon the subject. It had 
been stated that there had been a number 
of petitions against the Bill which had 
passed the local Legislature, and that, in 
fact, there had been in the aggregate as 
many as 12,000 signatures to them. He 
had examined the original petitions, and 
he found that the two which had the 
largest number of names were in a great 
part signed by the same persons, and in 
many instances the head of the family had 
himself subscribed the names of all his 
children. He had no personal interest in 
the matter, and he admitted that there was 
a vigorous and active party in the colony 
who took a strong view hostile to this 
constitution ; but he found no evidence 
to prove that they represented anything 
like the majority of the people of the 
colony. He thought that a readier and far 
safer means of testing the real feelings 
of the permanent inhabitants of New South 
Wales in a constitutional way, would be 
to take the votes of the Members of the 
Council, and to refer to the numbers of 
the constituencies which they represented. 
Acting upon this principle, he found, leav- 
ing out Sydney, where he admitted the feel- 
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ing was the other way, that the proportion 
of those for the nominee Council were as 
two to one of those against it. Omitting 
Cumberland, which appeared to be pretty 
equally divided, he found that 7885 persons 
were represented by those who voted for it, 
and 3700 by those who voted against it. 
The House must remember, in looking at 
this question, that those pastoral districts 
which were spoken of as mere sheep-walks 
were mere sheep-walks no longer. Every 
day the tide of population was pouring in 
with irresistible force, and what were sheep- 
walks a few years ago were now populous 
districts, in which towns and villages were 
rapidly springing up. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that while in Sydney the po- 
pulation had increased seventy per cent in 
the last ten years, in the pastoral districts 
it had increased two hundred per cent within 
the same period. In his opinion, there- 
fore, the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales had acted with wisdom in giving a 
representation to those large districts, and 
he perfectly sympathised with the owners 
of those tracts of land when, in the year 
1849, they complained that they were not 
represented in the Assembly. The next 
complaint was directed against what was 
called the extravagant Civil List of the 
colony, and the corrupt bargains which it 
implied. Now it ought to be remembered 
that the despatch of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Pakington) which originated 
the movement in the Colonial Legislature, 
pointed out the necessity of making per- 
manent provision for the public service of 
the colony. He could not, of course, an- 
ticipate what the future decision of the 
Colonial Legislature on this subject would 
be, but he thought that if the present Bill 
passed into law the colonists would not be 
able to say that they had been prevented, by 
restrictions imposed on them by the home 
Government, from carrying into effect 
measures which appeared to them to be 
for the advantage of the colony. There 
were strong reasons why the important 
branches of the civil service should not be 
subjected to an annual vote; but, whether 
that were right or wrong, the shape in 
which the Bill now stood was one which 
admitted—-which even invited—future le- 
gislation, if circumstances rendered it ne- 
cessary. The last topic he had to notice 
was what was called the monstrous propo- 
sition of having a nominee council as one 
branch of the legislature. Now, a good 
deal might be said on both sides, but there 
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was an essential difference between the 
nominee system, such as had long existed 
in the colonies, and a nominee system, 
when that which was called responsible 
government was fairly established. Under 
that responsible government the constitu- 
tion of the Upper House would be, in his 
opinion, a question of secondary import- 
ance. Once agree that the administration 
is to be in the hands of the men who have 
the confidence of the representatives of 
the people, and the Upper House, however 
composed, will be sure to adapt itself 
to that state of things. It appeared 
from this discussion, that there existed 
a want of confidence in the minds of 
some persons as to the power of the 
colonists to govern themselves, but he 
could only say that he had that confidence 
in his fellow-countrymen and in their wis- 
dom as to be quite willing to intrust them 
with the power of modifying their system 
of government when it became imperfect. 
He relied with confidence on the good 
effect that would be produced in the co- 
lonies by the passing of the present Bill, 
which would teach the colonists that, for 
future advancement, they would have to 
rely entirely upon themselves. He was 
confident that a Government persuaded of 
that fact, and actuated by the spirit which 
had been displayed by many Members of 
the Colonial Legislative Assemblies, would 
prove competent to carry out measures cal- 
culated to increase the wealth, population, 
and civilisation of the colony. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that if he had 
the same feeling on the subject as the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, he 
should not venture to address the House in 
reference to the Bill under consideration. 
The hon. Gentleman, as a Minister of the 
Crown, said it was a matter of comparative 
indifference to him how the Upper Chamber 
was constituted, but he was afraid that 
Parliament might offend the colonies by 
sending back these Bills. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman ought to have recollected that 
another Bill had been: sent back— the 
South Australian Bill—because it was re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the colonists, 
and had been obtained by gross corruption 
and something amounting to systematic 
fraud. He would undertake to make out 
clearly to the House that the proposed 
nominee Upper Chamber was not only 
directly opposed to the wishes of the 
people of New South Wales, but was also 
in antagonism to the feelings of the in- 
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habitants of the other colonies. So long 
ago as 1848, Sir William Denison wrote 
to the Colonial Office expressing himself 
strongly opposed to a nominee Upper 
House. Sir William Denison was of opi- 
nion that Government should have as little 
as possible to do with the nomination or 
selection of the Members of the Assembly ; 
but if the present Bill were adopted, Go- 
vernment would have the entire selection 
of, and complete influence over, the Mem- 
bers of the Upper Chamber in New South 
Wales ? 
been adopted by Van Diemen’s Land, was 
sanctioned by the Home Office, and was 
now established as part of the law of the 
land. What was the feeling in another 
colony? In the colony of Victoria the 
Council appointed by ballot a Select Com- 
mittee, to whom the consideration of the 
question of the constitution was intrusted ; 
and that Committee unanimously concurred 
in thinking that the social condition of the 
eslony rendered a close assimilation to 
British institutions impossible. The Com- 
mittee unanimously advised that the Legis- 
lative Council should be wholly elective, 
representing the wealth, the education, 
and especially the settled interests of the 
country, and stated that the nominee sys- 
tem in the colonies was an utter failure, 
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of the Committee voted for the Amend- 
ment, while the Colonial Secretary and 
the Attorney General recorded their votes 
against it. He asked why we should foree 
on this colony a constitution that would 
not work, and that was not to be imposed 
upon others? He (Mr. Maguire) main- 
tained that the people of the colony were 
in favour of an elective Chamber, which 
had been abundantly proved by the admir- 
ably-drawn and numerously-signed peti- 
tions which had been presented to Parlia- 
ment as well as to their own Legislative 
Assembly ; and for that and other reasons 
he would vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 142; Noes 
33: Majority 109. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 


HARDWARE, &c., MANUFACTURES BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he had been in- 
formed that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a general mea- 
sure for regulating the law affecting mas- 
ters and workmen, and, if that were the 
ease, he would wish to withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Had- 








but insuring a preponderance to whatever | field) proposed to extend the existing law 
party had supreme power at the time. A | with referenee to the relation between 
similar feeling was shown to have existed masters and workmen in certain trades 
wherever there was an opportunity for ex-| to persons engaged in the iron manufac- 
pressing popular opinion, however much of- | ture, and he understood that considerable 
fiee-holders might attempt to stifle it. What | objection was entertained to the measure, 
had been the case in New South Wales? | especially in Birmingham. A Bill, com- 
On the 22nd of June, 1853, upon the con-| prising between 300 and 400 clauses, for 
sideration of the draught Bill of the con-| consolidating the whole law relating to 
stitution for that colony by the Select | masters and workmen had been drawn, 
Cemmittee there, a Motion was made that | and might be seen by hon. Members in the 
the Governor General, with the advice of | library; but although that Bill had been 
the Exeeutive Council, should have the | under the consideration of the Lord Chan- 
sole and unlimited power to appoint the’ cellor, and would, he believed, be laid 
Members of the Legislative Council. That | upon the table of the other House, he could 
Motion was carried by four to three; but | not hold out any hope of its being passed 
in the majority there were the Colonial | during the present Session. The object 





Secretary and the Attorney General, and 
the two other approvers of the Motion 
might have been, for aught he knew, no- | 
minee Members of the Council. Again, | 
it was moved by the Colonial Secretary, 
that the tenure of office of the Members 
of the Legislative Council should be for 
life; and an Amendment was moved to! 
the effect, that the tenure of office should | 
be for a term of years. Three Members | 


Mr. Maguire | 


of that Bill was simply to consolidate the 


law, without applying it to any trades be- 
yond those which it now affected. When 
that measire was brought forward the 


‘hon. Gentleman could, if he chose, pro- 


pose that its provisions should apply to 
the particular trades to which this Bill re- 
ferred. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that under these 
circumstances, as the late period of the. 
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Session rendered it impossible to carry 
this Bill through Parliament during the 
present year, he would move that the 
Order for the second reading be dis- 
charged. 

Order discharged. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o'clock. 


oe mes — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Priday, Fune 15, 1855. 


Minutes.] Pusxic Brrts.—1* Insurance on Lives 
Abatement of Income Tax Continuance ; Cinque 
Ports; National Gallery, &c. (Dublin); Public 
Libraries and Museums (Ireland); Places of 
Religious Worship Registration ; Stamp Duties 
Repeal on Matriculation and Degrees (Oxford). 

2* Validity of Proceedings (House of Commons) ; 
Royal London Militia. 

Reported—Gold Finger Rings. 

3* Validity of Proceedings (House of Commons); 
Education of Poor Children ; Administration of 
Oaths Abroad ; County Palatine of Lancaster 
Trials. 

Roran Assent.—Sewers (House Drainage) ; 
Newspaper Stamp Duties; Registration of 
Births, &c. (Seotland); Ecclesiastical Pro- 


perty (Ireland); Jurisdiction of the Stannary | 


Court Amendment; Validity of Proceedings 
(House of Commons); Brighton Incorporation. 


The House met at half-past Ten o’elock. 


VALIDITY OF PROCEEDINGS (HOUSE OF 
COMMONS) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Seeond Read- 
ing read. 

Moved—That the Bill be now read 2°; 
agreed to. 

Bill read 24 accordingly: Committee ne- 
gatived: Standing Orders, Nos. 37 and 38 
considered (according to order), and dis- 
pensed with on the Bill; and 

Bill read 3%, and passed. 

Subsequently, 

Loxp CAMPBELL said, he should have 
supported it if he had beem present when 
the second reading was moved, though he 
should have objected to the wording of the 
title and of the preamble. The measure 
professed to be a Bill to prevent doubts 
respecting the validity of certain proeeed- 
ings in the House of Commons. Now, 


there was no doubt on the subject, for | 


they certainly were illegal and void; and 


it was a dangerous precedent to allow | 


the matter to be described as a matter of 
doubt. The Act of Parliament required 


that, before Members of the House of | 
Commons took their seats, certain oaths | 


should be taken by them, the Speaker 
being in the Chair. The House of Com- 
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mons, however, passed a Resolution ap- 
pointing an hon. Menber of the House to 
act as Deputy Speaker, in the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman who occupied 
that office. It was, no doubt, highly 
proper that there should be a Deputy 
Speaker in eases of emergency; but, the 
law of the land having required certain 
things to be done by that great funetion- 
ary, the Speaker himself, the Legislature 
alone could alter the law. It was right 
that such a proceeding on the part of the 
House of Commons should be watehed 
with jealousy, because it might be pro- 
posed to admit the Jews to Parliament by 
a Resolution of the Commons, though a 
proposed enactment to that effeet had been 
rejeeted by their Lordships. It was not 
right that one branch of the Legislature 
should attempt to do that which could only 
be properly done by Lords and Commons 
conjointly. 


PUBLIC OFFICES. 
Lorp REDESDALE called the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the returns lately 


&c., hired by the Government for official 
purposes. These returns showed that 
houses were hired or held by the Crown 
for official purposes at am annual expense 
of 22,000J., and it must, therefore, be evi- 
dent that great economy would be the re- 
sult of having the official buildings in their 
own hands. He would suggest that no 
time should be lost in purchasing sufficient 
ground for the erection of offices, and he 
thought the best eourse would be to ac- 
quire that range of buildings which extend- 
ed along the north side of Parliament 
Street, below Whitehall towards Westmin- 
ster Abbey. By this means the new offi- 
cial buildings might be extended in a line 
from the Privy Council Office to Great 
George Street, or, at least, to Charles 
Street. If this was not done, the new 
buildings carried in that direction would 
stand im a very narrow street, and they 
| would, in addition, lose the advantage of 
| having Parliament Street widened. Great 
| inconvenience was experienced from the 
separation of the publie offices from each 
other, and he need not inform their Lord- 
ships of the very inadequate, and even 
unsafe, condition of many of the existing 
buildings. The ground necessary for these 
purposes could be acquired at a more rea- 
sonable rate now than it probably would be 
in future years, the buildings on it being 
greatly dilapidated, and the leases having 
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nearly run out ; and he therefore thought | 
the Government should be encouraged to| 
undertake the duty at the earliest possible 
period. . He felt bound to say that though 
the returns laid before the House contain- 
ed some valuable information, yet they 
ought to have included a great deal more | 
than they did. 

Eart GRANVILLE did not complain 
of the noble Lord having brought forward 
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advisable to encroach upon any of the parks 
of the metropolis, and considered it better 
to purchase ground in Fludyer Street and 
the neighbourhood than to interfere with 
St. James’s Park. Plans had been pre- 
pared for the new buildings, and it was 
proposed that one new office should be built 
at a time, in order to avoid the great incon- 
venience which would result from frequent 
removals and the transfer of public papers 


this subject, which undoubtedly was one of | from one office to another. A Commission 
pressing importance. The noble Lord was | which had been sent over to Paris some 
no doubt, aware that so far back as 1839 | time ago by a noble Friend of his (Lord 
a Committee of the House of Commons | Panmure) to inquire into the arrangements 
made a Report on this subject, in which | of the French War Office ; and they had 
they stated that the buildings of the Fo-| reported that it would be impracticable to 
reign and other Public Offices were very | apply some of the most useful arrange- 


inadequate and insufficient for the public 
convenience—that they were even unsafe, 
and in such a dilapidated state as to render 
it inexpedient to expend any considerable 
sum of money for their repair. This 
dilapidation had been gradually increasing 
since that time, and he believed that on 
one occasion his noble Friend opposite 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) was nearly over- 
whelmed at the Foreign Office by the whole 
ceiling of the room coming down just after 
he had left the table at which he had been 
sitting. He had been told that Mr. Ma- 
caulay made it his habit, when in office, to 
keep a diary of the subsidence of one of 
the Cabinet room windows; and it must be 
admitted that, in many respects the build- 
ings were getting more shaky every day. 
An inspection of the buildings had taken 
place in the course of the present year, 
and the report of the inspectors fully con- 
firmed all that had been said as to the dis- 
graceful state in which they now were. 
The amount of rent annually paid was 
undoubtedly very large. This arose from 
the circumstance that from almost every 
department applications were made to the 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works for 
accommodation, and he was compelled, in 
order to meet the necessities of the case, 
to give often very extravagant rent for 
houses containing one or two rooms that 
could be used for public offices. What the 
Government had done was this—they had 
brought a Bill into the other House of 
Parliament for the purpose of enabling 
them to purchase certain portions of land 
in the neighbourhood of Downing Street, 
in order that commodious public offices 
might be built thereon. A proposal had 
been made to extend the public offices by 
taking part of the ground of St. James’s 
Park, but the Government thought it un- 


Lord Redesdale 





ments of the French system to the English 
Government offices, in consequence of the 
manner in which many of the branches of 
the department were dispersed in various 
parts of the metropolis. His noble Friend 
who brought this subject forward had there- 
by evinced his desire for administrative re- 
form, and he certainly possessed this ad- 
vantage over some Gentlemen who had 
advocated similar reforms—that he had a 
very clear and tangible object in view. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE suggested 
that all the various departments connected 
with the navy should be concentrated at 
Somerset House, and that the buildings 
in Whitehall now used by the Admiralty 
should be appropriated to other purposes 
in connection with the public service. 

Eart GRANVILLE observed that the 
suggestion of the noble Earl was open to 
this objection—that it would be very incon- 
venient to remove the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to so great a distance from his 
colleagues in the War Department and 
from the other Secretaries of State. He 
might observe, however, that the learned 
societies which had hitherto occupied rooms 
in Somerset House were about to vacate 
them, and considerable additional accom- 
modation would therefore be available for 
public offices in that building. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE thought 
that the mere convenience of a Minister of 
the Crown ought not to have any weight 
in comparison with the advantages which 
would result to the public service from 
such an arrangement as he had suggested. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty was suf- 
ficiently well paid to be enabled to have 
horses and carriages at his command, and 
he did not think any inconvenience could 
result from transferring all the Admiralty 
departments to Somerset House. 
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THe Eart or MINTO considered that | 
the entire removal of the Admiralty to| 
Somerset House would be attended with: 
great inconvenience with reference to the’ 
transaction of public business, in conse- | 
quence of the distance at which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would be placed 
from his colleagues in the Administra- | 
tion. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, he 
understood that an offer had been made to | 
the Government by a private company to 
build all the public offices that were re- 
quired at Whitehall, according to specified 
plans, and in a particular style of architec- 
ture, on condition that the Government | 
should pay a certain rent for such build- 
ings for a specified term. He begged to 
ask whether such an offer had been made, | 
and, if so, why it had not been entertained 
by. the Government ? 

Eart GRANVILLE replied, that it was | 
perfectly true that some such proposition | 
had been made to the Government ; but, 
although he was in the first instance dis- 
posed to regard the offer favourably, he | 
found, on inquiry, that no security was, 
given which could afford a satisfactory as- | 
surance that the scheme would be carried | 
out. Such a plan also would have bound | 
the Government to pay a very high rate of 
interest upon the capital advanced, while | 
the Government, with their powers of bor- | 
rowing, would be enabled to obtain the 
same amount of money at a much cheaper 
rate. 

Lorp REDESDALE inquired whether 
plans had already been prepared for the 
buildings to be erected upon the ground in 
Downing Street ? 

Kart GRANVILLE said, that plans 
had been executed, and had been in the 
hands of the Government for some time, 
but no decision had yet been come to 
with regard to the plans which would 
be adopted. 

Lozp REDESDALE hoped the Govern- 
ment would not sanction any plan which 
could not be carried out in a proper and 
satisfactory manner. For his own part, he 
thought the Government ought not to de- 
cide upon any plan until they had got 
possession of the west side of Parliament 
Street, which would enable them to give 
a handsome frontage to the new public 
offices. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE was 
understood to express his concurrence in 
the views of Lord Redesdale. 
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South Shields. 2018 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION—SOUTH 
SHIELDS. 


Lorp RAVENSWORTH presented a 
petition from the Inhabitants of the Bo- 
rough of South Shields and places adja- 
cent, praying that the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham: may be empowered to apply 
some portien of the fund arising from the 


‘sale of lands for the formation of wet 


docks at Jarrow Slake, and the approaches 
thereto, to the extension and improvement 
of the means of religious instruction in 
the said borough. The noble Lord said, 
that the petition was characterised by so 
remarkable a unanimity on the part of all 
classes of the populous borough from which 
it came, that it was peculiarly deserving of 
their Lordships’ attention. The prayer of 
the petitioners simply was, that the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, who were the 
ecclesiastical patrons of South Shields, 
should-be empowered to employ their sur- 
plus funds, or such portion of them as 
they might deem fit, in the extension and 
improvement of the means of religious in- 
struction in that district. The case of the 
borough was a very urgent one. Nearly 
the whole of the land on which the town 
was built was the property of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham. The population 


| amounted to about 30,000 souls. The bo- 


rough was divided into three perpetual cura- 
cies, which were under the charge of seven 
clergymen, and the sum devoted to those 
clergymen of the Established Church for 
the spiritual instruction of the people was 
1,3001. per annum—a sum miserably inade- 
quate to supply the wants of the district; and 
the consequence was, that in addition to the 
endowments they received from legitimate 
sources, the curates were compelled to 
resort to grants from various public socie- 
ties in order to enable them to maintain 
their position. At the present moment 
they were in receipt of aid from the Addi- 
tional Curates Society, the Pastoral Aid 
Society, and another association established 
for similar objects. Now, in a place where 
the bulk of the property actually belonged 
to the Church, that surely was a state of 
things which ought not to be allowed to 
exist. To remedy the evil, at least to 
some extent, the hon. and learned Member 
for South Shields (Mr. Ingham) had intro- 
duced a Bill into the other House. It was 
to be hoped that measure would be passed 
into law, for the present position of affairs 
in the borough was most discreditable, and 
should not be tolerated a single day longer. 
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Nor were matters much better in the ad- 
jacent parish of Jarrow. That parish was 
extremely populous—and it contained nu- 
merous manufactories ; the village of Jar- 
row was inhabited chiefly by fishermen and 
other poor persons; and yet the emolu- 
ments of the incumbent were variously 
stated at from 1501, to 1901. per annum. 
He believed there was an endowment for 
the education of twenty-two children, and 


Religious 


steps were at present being taken to esta- | 


blish a national school in the parish; but 
still the means of instruction, both reli- 
gious and secular, were scanty in the ex- 
treme, and presented a remarkable con- 
trast to the state of things centuries ago. 
There existed in Jarrow the ruins of an 
ancient monastery, built in 608, which 
supported and educated the most distin- 
guished men of the middle ages. He need 
not say that the present state of the parish, 
with regard to the means of education, was 
very different from what it was then. As 
to the condition of the diocese generally, 
he regretted to say that great deficiencies 
existed, the ancient parochial system being 
now quite inadequate to supply the spiri- 
tual wants of new communities in that dio- 
eese. The diocese of Durham possessed 
many peculiarities. In Durham, as in all 
mining counties, shafts were often sunk in 
lonely and retired places, far away from 
the parish church, and harbours were al- 
most as frequently constructed at spots 
where nothing of the kind was ever thought 
of before. The consequence was, that the 
seats of population had gradually changed ; 
large masses of the people were not now 
within reach of the parish church, and the 
population itself had greatly outgrown the 
means of religious instruction under the 
ancient parochial system. What he wanted 
was a change in the present state of the 
law. The Act under which the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission was constituted, and 
which gave it those extensive powers that 
it now possessed, was the 3 & 4 Vict. c. 
113. By the 49th clause, it was provided 
that the profits of suspended chapters were 
to be paid to and their estates vested in 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; but there 
was no provision made in the Act—and 
here was the subject of his complaint—for 
supplying the immediate and urgent wants 
of the districts from which such revenues 
were derived. The interest of the money 
—£0 it was provided—was to be paid by 
the Commissioners into the common fund, 
out of which they were to grant pecuniary 


Lord Ravensworth 
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aid to such districts as they might deem 
most necessitous, no preference being given 
to one diocese over another. He thought 
that was a great blot in the law, and he 
was under the impression that the words 
in the Act which bore so unjustly upon the 
dioceses from which the funds administered 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
derived, were introduced surreptitiously 
and without the knowledge of Parliament. 
He looked with great objection to the go- 
| vernment of the country by sets of Com- 
| missioners, and he believed that the Church 
was quite competent to distribute its own 
revenues; but at all events, if the Church 
was still to be managed by an irresponsible 
Commission, Parliament ought certainly to 
provide for the constitution of diocesan 
Boards, through which assistance might be 
afforded to necessitous districts out of the 
surplus funds belonging to each locality. 
The noble Lord concluded by laying the 
petition on the table. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, that 
South Shields was one of those numerous 
eases in which the population had outgrown 
the means of spiritual instruction. He 
would be glad if ample provision were 
made for such cases, but he begged to in- 
form the noble Lord that the principle 
upon which his petition was based was 
decided on by Parliament many years ago, 
and decided in opposition to the views ad- 
vocated by the noble Lord. The principle 
adopted by the Legislature was, that the 
surplus funds of wealthy chapters should 
be applied, not to the particular district 
from which the money was derived, but to 
those places in which the wants of the po- 
pulation were the most urgent. If the law 
were to be altered now, as suggested by 
the noble Lord, it must be altered with re- 
spect, not to the diocese of Durham alone, 
but to all districts similarly situated. That 
would create confusion and uncertainty, 
and defeat the objects contemplated by the 
Legislature in the constitution of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH, in explana- 
tion, said, what he complained of was, that 
words in the original Act which had been 
inserted, and which would have met the 
ease, had been, as he believed, surrepti- 
tiously removed. 

Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL. 
Order of the day for the House to be put 
into a Committee on recommitment read. 
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Tue Kant or SHAFTESBURY wished | remove whatever may stand in the way of 
to state that the Bill did not in the least the object which he has in view, without 
affect the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of | sufficiently considering the consequences 
bishops of the Established Church; but, | which may result. My noble Friend, in 
as some apprehension appeared to exist fact, possesses all the spirit of chivalry, 
that such would be the effect of it, he pro- | and is equally prepared to ride at a giant 
posed to introduce a clause reserving to /or a windmill, if either should standin his 
the bishops and inferior vlergy of the| way. I must say that I think, on the 
Church of England the full ecclesiastical | present occasion, my noble Friend has 
authority which they now possessed. The | shown an over eagerness to effect his pur- 
following was the clause which he pro-| pose, and that he has done so without 
posed to introduce— | reference to the requirements of the time 

“ Provided that nothing in this Act shall preju- or of the circumstances, The measure 
dice or affect the liberty of worship in churches or , before your Lordships passed through the 
chapels of the Chureh of England, or places duly | other House of Parliament without a sin- 
licensed by the bishops of such Church, notwith- | gle discussion on a single stage of the 
standing that service for baptism, marriage, or | Bill. I ld i take tatetdened 
burial may be performed therein ; nor shall any- | a. am to it was certainly intro uce 
thing herein contained in any way abridge or | before twelve o’clock; but I am also in- 
affect the discipline of the said Church, or the formed that every stage subsequent was 
analy oa by the bishops or other eccle- jtaken after that hour, and without dis- 
Slastical authority, | . . . 

cussion. In this House the Bill, as your 
If that clause should not, however, be con- | Lordships are aware, was introduced and 
sidered sufficient, he was willing to accept | read a first and second time pro forma 
any words or clauses which might be con- | without discussion; and it was only when 
sidered necessary to attain the required | we arrived at the Report that any discus: 
object. With regard to the proposition | sion of its principle or objects took place, 
about to be made by the noble Karl near | and after that discussion my noble Friend 
him (the Earl of Derby) for the appoint- | had a majority of one. There can be no 
ment of a Select Committee, he should | better proof of the want of consideration 
feel bound to oppose it, even if he stood | with which the measure was passed through 





alone in so doing. | the other House than the fact, that of the 
Moved, That the House do now resolve | two leading principles and provisions of the 
itself into a Committee. | Bill, there is at this moment in its last stage 


Tue Ears or DERBY: My Lords, I| in the House of Commons a Bill directly 
rise to move, on the Motion for the recom- contradictory of one of those provisions. The 
mitment of the Religious Worship Bill, | object of this measure is, we are told, two- 
that a Select Committee be appointed to | fold—namely, to relieve the Dissenters and 
inquire into the existing state of the law to relieve the Protestants in connection 
with regard to the liberty of religious | with the Church of England from the pre- 
worship, and the expediency of relaxing or | sent prohibition of performing public wor- 
dispensing with the provisions of an Act ship in any unlicensed place in presence of 
passed in the first year of King William | more than twenty persons. With regard 
and Queen Mary, chap. 18. My Lords, I | to the Dissenters, my noble Friend thinks 
feel considerable difficulty in approaching | it a grievance that Dissenters should have 
this subject, not only because it is one| their places of public worship licensed— 
with which I am not very conversant, but | by licensed I mean registered—at the ex- 


‘ beeause I must in so doing be opposed to | pense of half-a-crown, and that they ought 


the noble Earl, whose earnest efforts in the | to have relief from the evil, But what do 
cause of religion and of religious education | the Dissenters themselves think on the 
are 80 conspicuous and so praiseworthy ; | subject ? and I suppose they are the best 
and who upon the present occasion has for | judges in the matter. Why, they are at 
his object to afford increased facility for | this moment pressing through the other 
religious worship. It is impossible not to} House a Bill, not to repeal the law and to 
be convinced of the entire earnestness | do away altogether with licences and regis- 
and sincerity of my noble Friend; but! tration, but to regulate the mode of grant- 
while my noble Friend displays such earn-| ing such licences, which the present Bill 
estness and zeal, I trust I may be for-| proposes absolutely to dispense with. I 
given for saying that I think he allows | listened with very great attention to the 
that zeal occasionally to outrun his disere- | former discussion on this measure, and I 
tion, and to induce in him a readiness to| must confess, that to me it was by no 
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means satisfactory on either side. It was 
not satisfactory, because neither my noble 
Friend nor the right rev. Prelate who 
followed him (the Bishop of Oxford) satis- 
fied me as to what the state of the law on 
the subject actually is at this moment. Nor, 
though my noble Friend launched into a wide 
discussion as to the practical grievances 
and the intolerable hardship of that law, did 
he inform us—at least, to my satisfaction 
—in what those practical grievances and 
that intolerable hardship consist. My no- 
ble Friend said that the law was violated 
with impunity every hour in the day by 
Dissenters, by Churehmen, and even by 
the Sovereign; but the right rev. Prelate 
proved to him that this was an error, inas- 
much as the cases pointed out by him did 
not come under the definition of public 
religious worship—because it is clear that 
the law only applies to meetings held for 
the purpose of religious worship exclu- 
sively, and not to meetings at which reli- 
gious worship may be incidentally intro- 
duced. My noble Friend even referred to 
one of the Ministers of the Crown, the 
Minister at War, who, he said, violated 
the law by having public prayer in his 
own house. I have family prayer in my 
own house, but I do not think I violate 
the law, for I do not go to the corner 
of St. James’s-square and ring an oppo- 
sition bell to invite the parish; though, at 
the same time, I must say, with all due 
respect to the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State, or any other noble Lord, that I 
think the practice would be more seemly 
if prayer was confined to his own house- 
hold. I should like to know, therefore, 
how the statute stands in this respect. 
This is a law, whatever the law may be, 
to which all parties are amenable through 
a common informer ; but I will venture to 
say that no common informer has ever yet 
appeared to interfere with meetings of the 
description alluded to by my noble Friend. 
What they may hereafter attempt, en- 
couraged by my noble Friend, I will not 
pretend to say. The noble Duke on the 
other side (the Duke of Argyll) said, 
‘* How can you defend the maintenance of 
a law on your statute book which you can- 
not enforce ?”’ 
is rather bagging the question; because 
the law is on the statute book, and there 
are cases in which it may act as a pre- 
ventive check to practices which ought not 
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I must say, I think this | 
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tained, more especially as my noble Friend 
only quoted one or two out of 25,000 cases 
within his own knowledge. When the law 
stands at variance with the fact, it is a 
practical and real grievance certainly ; but 
we ought assuredly to inquire into the 
good the existing law effects, the evils it 
prevents, and ¢he facts to which it is ap- 
plicable, before we proceed to adopt the 
summary course proposed by my noble 
Friend and do away with it altogether, 
and leave no protection for that which it is 
undoubtedly the intention of the law to 
defend. I speak, my Lords, as a member 
of the Church of England, and I say that 
it is not the doctrine or principle of that 
Chureh that any of her members, in any 
place, with or without authority, should 
use the services of the Church, should 
publicly pray, should publicly preach, 
should conduct the devotions of the public, 
and usurp to themselves that which the 
whole of England has, with the sanction 
of the State, confided to authorised inter- 
preters who hold a higher commission as 
the messengers of the word of God. The 
Church of England, moreover, is an insti- 
tution of the State, and her public ser- 
vices are confided to a body of men who 
are set aside for that purpose by virtue of 
the highest authority. I can never give 
my sanction, therefore, to the doctrine 
that in the Church of England every man 
—be he lay or be he clerical—who chooses 
to do so, has a right to take on himself 
that authority which a Divine institution 
in the first instance, and the will of the 
State in the second, has confided to men 
specially set apart for that purpose. I am 
well aware that in this metropolis, and in 
large towns, and in manufacturing towns 
more especially, and in places where the 
population has largely increased, the fune- 
tions of the clergy cannot be exercised to 
the full and proper extent; that the clergy 
cannot have a personal acquaintance, or 
even that complete superintendence over ° 
their parishioners which is so desirable ; 
that they cannot bring them to their parish 
church, or visit them in the exercise of 
their duty as ministers of the gospel; 
and undoubtedly it is most desirable that 
in such places the clergy should have the 
assistance and co-operation of pious lay- 
men-—a co-operation which I am sure they 
will always thankfully accept. But, on 
the other hand, I maintain that it is most 


to be encouraged, and in which it would | important that laymen should be really 
be very desirable to bring it into operation; | assistants of the clergy, and that they 
and therefore it may be beneficially re-| should not be in a position to set them- 


The Earl of Derby 
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selves up as rivals to the clergy; and that 
—and especially in the case of clergymen 
—they should not be a self set-up class, 
every man of whom doeth that which is 
right in his own eyes—but a body acting 
with the authority and by the consent of 
the clergyman of the parish and the bishop 
of the diocese. I think that even in those 
great centres of society where the paro- 
chial system cannot be fully carried out a 
great evil would be produced by the pro- 
miscuous administration of the rites of 
religion and preaching the Word of God, 
which would be the consequence of the 
removal of all restrictions; and that, in 
the case of country districts and small 
parishes, where the connection of the cler- 
gyman and his flock is of a more intimate 
character, you will, in the present state of 
the Church, introduce a new element of 
discord where, unhappily, too much of it 
exists already. I regret the extreme opi- 
nions into which the Church has been 
divided, and I participate in neither. I re- 
gret, on the one hand, the assimilation of 
her ceremonial observances to those of the 
Church of Rome, though I am convinced 
that offence has been taken by simple- 
minded people at things which are nothing 
in themselves and likely to lead to nothing. 
But, on the other hand, while I condemn 
these things, I am not at all prepared to 
fall in with the cant language of those who 
desire to see all ceremonial set aside con- 
trary to the apostolic doctrine that all 
things should be done decently and in 
order, and who set up their own theoretical 
opinions against those who are the faithful 
ministers of the Word of God, and the 
appropriate teachers and spiritual pastors 
of the people. My noble Friend has told 
us that he has, in his Amendments, pre- 
served the principle of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the bishops over the clergy 
of the Church of England; but my noble 
Friend has not done anything to discourage 
the unauthorised intrusion of laymen into 
clerical functions. On the contrary, he 
gives encouragement, where there is any 
difference between the clergyman and his 
parishioners, to any over-zealous layman, be 
he High Church or be he Low Church, who 
may choose to complain of the conduct of 
the clergyman, to gather around him a 
body of Dissenters, and, without the least 
hindrance or impediment, to set up a rival 
house of prayer, with rival doctrines, rival 
ceremonials, rival teaching, rival preach- 
ing, creating thereby additional discord in 
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|the Church. These things must follow if 
| this Bill should pass. I do not say that 
the law may not require amendment. It 
, may be that the terms of the existing sta- 
tute are too stringent; it may be that they 
do not provide for those cases in which 
laymen might be brought into co-operation 
with the clergy. I am not sufficiently 
master of the subject to speak confidently 
on its operation. But Ido say, that we 
ought to hesitate before, on the mere 
statement of a theoretical grievance by 
my noble Friend, without, I will add, any 
proof of the existence of insuperable dif- 
ficulty in the way of its removal, we pro- 
ceed, by the repeal of this law, to say that 
the clergy are no more entitled to respect 
or deference in the exercise of their sacred 
functions, to no higher position, in fact, 
than any person who can collect around 
him, for purposes of public worship, in 
any form whatever, a greater number of 
individuals than twenty. It is for these 
reasons that I have obtruded myself on 
your Lordships on the present occasion, 
without, as I stated, being fully conversant 
with all the facts of the case. But I feel 
so strongly that to accede to my noble 
Friend’s Bill would be to proceed with 
undue haste to overthrow enactments which 
may be good or which may be bad, for 
aught we know on the subject, that—not 
for the purpose of opposing his Bill, not 
for the purpose of defeating it, still less 
for the purpose of withholding any portion 
of religious liberty, and, least of all, God 
knows, for the purpose of preventing reli- 
gious instruction from reaching the great 
mass of ignorance and vice which prevails, 
I am sorry to say, in many places in this 
kingdom—but for the purpose of entreat- 
ing your Lordships, before you proceed 
further, to ascertain the extent of the 
grievance, if any exists, and to probe the 
evil, should evil there be—to send the Bill 
before a Select Committee, who will hear 
both Churchman and Dissenter that may 
have a right to complain, and who will 
carefully seek a remedy for the wrong that 
may be proved, without sweeping away 
the distinction that exists between laymen 
and clergymen, and overturning along with 
it the whole parochial system of the coun- 
try. Under these circumstances, I move 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the existing state of the law . 
with regard to the liberty of religious wor- 
ship, and the expediency of relaxing or 
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passed in the first year of King William 
and Queen Mary, ec. 18. are daily in the habit of breaking. Such 
Amendment moved, to leave out from | a state of things brings disrepute upon 
‘‘ that,”” to the end of the Motion, and | our statute book, and encourages a notion 
insert, ‘‘ this Bill be referred to a Select | among more ignorant persons, that it is 
Committee.” | not so very important a matter to observe 
Ear GRANVILLE: My Lords, the | the laws of the country. 
noble Earl has complained that this Bill| Lorv CONGLETON supported the Bill. 
passed through the other House without | He was surprised that the whole bench of 
any discussion. I do not think that is | Bishops had not long before that taken up 
otherwise than a favourable feature, con- | the question, instead of leaving it in the 
sidering the persons there whose attention | hands of laymen. 
was likely to be drawn to it. Itisimpossi-; Lorp BERNERS said, that though it 
ble, however, that any measure bearing | was painful to him to differ from those 
upon religious worship or the position of ; whose opinions he so much respected as 
the Church of England can be unworthy | the noble Earl who had brought forward 
of the deepest attention of your Lordships, | the Bill; still, when the right rev. Bench 
and especially of the right rev. Bench;| had unanimously come to the conclu- 
but it appears to me that, as regards this | sion that they must oppose the Bill be- 
Bill, almost too high a tone has been given | cause it interfered with the discipline of 
to the debate. I do not think the noble | the Church and with the parocvhial arrange- 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) is quite borne | ments of the country, he considered it was a 
out in arguing that it is inexpedient that | bounden duty to pause before he assented 
an Act which has no operation whatever| to such a measure. In voting for the 
should be repealed, or that the impression | Amendment of his noble Friend, there- 
conveyed in some able speeches, that the | fore, he was actuated by no party or per- 
repeal of this Act would place the Church | sonal feeling; and he did so, because he 
of England itself, its Liturgy, and Prayer | believed it to be a solemn duty not to pass 
Book in danger, is correct. On the other} any measure against which those who were 
hand, I think my noble Friend (the Earl | the legitimate guardians of religion in that 
of Shaftesbury) is hardly correct in stating | House had so strongly pronounced. 
that it is necessary to our religious liber-| Tue Bisnor or OXFORD, in reply to 
ties that the existing statute should be re- | what had fallen from the noble Lord (Lord 
pealed. I think my noble Friend is mis- | Congleton), explained that, in voting to 
taken in some of the effects which he | refer the subject to a Select Committee, 
ascribes to the present law, under which I | he did so without the least idea of defeat- 
believe that it is quite clear that a person | ing the Bill, but with the bond fide inten- 
being a member of the Church of England | tion of ascertaining how far relief might 
might for half a crown, without subjecting | be afforded for certain things in respect to 
himself to the suspicion of being a Dis-| which he thought relief was wanted. He 
senter, open a room for religious worship, | pledged himself to give the fairest and 
not necessarily to go through the whole of | most candid consideration to the question, 
the Liturgy, but for prayers. With re-| and he had not the least wish to stop any 
spect to the proposition of referring the | of the present religious meetings now held. 
Bill to a Select Committee, 1 should be | What he wished was, that whenever not 
very glad if my noble Friend would coneur | occasional but regular religious worship 
in that course, under the assurance that | was conducted, it should be notified whe- 
the Select Committee is not meant as an} ther it was conducted in opposition to, 
obstruction or delay in the way of the| or in communion with, the Established 
measure, but for the purpose of a bond | Church. 
fide investigation of the tendency and ef-| Tne Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
fect of the present law. If, on the other | reply, said, he would first answer the ques- 
hand, my noble Friend thinks it more | tion how he knew that these 25,000 meet- 
judicious to persevere in now pressing the | ings he had spoken of were illegal. He 
Biil forward, I shall vote with him, on the | found these meetings to be all of one and 
simple ground that, though no very great | the same character, and with regard to 
question of religious liberty is involved in| the London City Missions, he knew the 
the question, yet the existing law is one | character of them to be devotional from 
which some of the most respectable and | beginning to end. Until he brought this 


most religious persons in the community 
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question forward he was not aware how 
frequently the existing law had been used 
for the purpose of intimidating, not only 
persons who had no great standing in so- 
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or clergyman, than he had at this moment. 
He begged their Lordships to bear in mind 
that the Bill was simply and solely design- 
ed to give power to Nonconformists and 


ciety, and were easily frightened, but|to the laity of the Church of England to 
even some of the parochial clergy them-{ meet in greater numbers than twenty over 
selves. It was but the previous morning | and above the household of the person 
that he received a letter from one of the | who received them under his roof. When 
most active and useful parochial elergy-|his noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) de- 
men in London, to the effect that he per- | clared that nothing should be said or done 
formed his duties in constant fear and|in the way of worship except by the or- 
trembling. He must appeal to the com- | dained clergy of the Church of England, 
mon justice of the Peers who had heard it struck him (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
his (the Earl of Shaftesbury’s) speech the | that his noble Friend pushed his argument 
other night, or who had looked into the} so far that the next step he ought to take 
Bill, and he would put it to his noble | was to call for a revival of the Conventicle 
Friend (the Earl of Derby), as a Peer| Act. No man more desired than he did 
of this House and an honourable man, |to see everything pertaining to Divine 
whether, in moving the Amendment, his | worship done in decency and in order. 
noble Friend was justified in the declara- | He had laboured as much as any man 
tion he had made that night, that the | to advance the interests of the Church of 
object he (the Earl of Shaftesbury) had| England, and he believed that no one 
in view was to supersede the parochial | would say that he was not advancing those 
clergy, and give the laity the power of | interests by untying the hands of the laity, 
performing the service of the Church of/and permitting them to go, without let 
England, administering the sacraments, | or hindrance, as evangelists amongst the 
taking upon them all sacerdotal rights, and | enormous mass of ignorance and heathen- 





placing themselves in the position of the 
clergy of the Church of England? How, 
he asked, did his Bill in any way, nearly or 
remotely, affect the position of the laity in 
that matter? In what way did it give 
to any layman the power of taking upon 
himself the right to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism or the Lord’s Supper ? 
In what way did it give him the slightest 
power of coming into rivalry with the pa- 
rochial clergyman ? Why, the utmost that 
the Bill did was to repeal the section in 
the existing Act which stated that no con- 
gregation or assembly for religious worship 
in a private house should consist of more 
than twenty persons over and above the 
household. He (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
had said nothing whatever about preach- 
ers or officiating ministers ; he merely said 
that the section to which the Bill referred 
ought to be repealed, and that people 
should have full power, if they pleased, to 
convene within their houses as many per- 
sons as they liked for the purpose of sing- 
ing hymns, reading the Bible, and offering 
prayer to Almighty God. Nothing in the 
Bill would enable the laity to do that which 


they were not fully able to do now. No! 


layman, after the passing of the Bill, 
would have a tithe more, or, indeed, a 
shadow more, of power to trespass on the 
ecclesiastical functions of the clergy, or 
to place himself in the position of minister 





‘ism which existed around us. The more 
|'we evangelised the people the stronger 
would be their feeling in favour of the 
| Church; for we might rest assured that 
‘the people of this country, from the high- 
}est to the lowest, had the strongest at- 
tachment to what they called their mother 
Church, and it would be the fault of 
that Church if she proved herself a step- 
mother instead of a parent, who would 
feed her people with her life-blood and 
train them in the faith and nurture of the 
Lord. He objected, then, to this Com- 
mittee, and would resist it even if he 
stood alone. He thought the subject was 
one which their Lordships were fully com- 
petent to discuss in an open House, and 
he saw no necessity for referring such a 
question to a Select Committee. In the 
age in which we lived, and the cireum- 
stances by which we were surrounded, in 
the absolute necessity now existing for de- 
elaring full religious liberty and free action 
to all who wished to carry the Gospel into 
the forgotten recesses and miserable pur- 
lieus of our great cities, he must say that 


fee was not the time to inquire whether 


the Noneonformists of this realm, or the 
laity of the Church of England, should be. 
allowed to congregate under their roofs 
more than twenty persons over and above 
their families, and belonging to their own 
Church. He had no apprehension what- 
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ever of such a result as that which his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) had 
mentioned, namely, that there would be 
preaching places set up in opposition to 
the clergy in the various parishes of the 
country. For himself, he was convinced that 
no such result would ensue. He was satis- 
fied that a great proportion of the middle 
and wealthier classes were attached to the 
Church of England; and if ever such a 
result as that which had been mentioned 
by his noble Friend took place in any one 
instance, he was convineed that it would 
arise, not from any desire of the parish- 
ioner to assume to himself the position 
of an officiating minister of the Church of 
England, but because the clergyman of 
the district in which he resided had not 
given to him that support, and fed his 
people with that truth, which he thought 
to be essential to their souls’ salvation. 

THe Eart or DERBY: The noble 
Earl said, he did not propose to give to 
any layman a right of which he was not 
already in possession. But, if he were not 
mistaken, one of the cases of grievance 
which had been brought forward by the 
noble Earl on a former evening was, that 
the clergyman living remote from a gen- 
tleman’s house, and a large population re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, this gentle- 
man had, from the best of motives, under- 
taken to read a chapter in the Bible, and 
to deliver lectures to the people who chose 
to attend; but, upon being told that the 
existing law subjected him to a penalty for 
so doing, he was obliged to abandon the 
practice altogether. If that were put for- 
ward as a case of grievance under the 
present law, and the present Bill would 
remove that illegality, it appeared to 
him (the Earl of Derby) that the noble 
Karl clearly desired that the service 
of the Church should be conducted, in 
the absence of a clergyman, by a lay- 
man. 

Tue Ear or SHAFTESBURY : Sure- 
ly his noble Friend did not mean to assert 
that by reading a chapter in the Bible, de- 
livering a lecture, and offering a prayer to 
the Almighty, a man was taking upon 
himself the functions of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, or was setting 
himself up as a rival to the minister of 
the parish, or interfered in any respect 
with his official duties ? 

On Question, that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Motion, 
their Lordships divided :—Content 30; 
Not Content 47: Majority 17. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


Ordnance 
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List of the Content. 
Lord Chancellor Spencer 
DUKE. Waldegrave 
Argyll VISCOUNTS. 
MARQUESSES, Canning 
Breadalbane Falkland 
Westminster Sydney 
EARLS, BARONS. 
Bessborough Camoys 
Burlington Clarina 
Chichester Calthorpe 
Fortescue Congleton 
Fitzwilliam Leigh 
Granville Mostyn 
Harrowby Middleton 
Minto Saye and Sele 
Shaftesbury Stanley of Alderley 
Somers Wodehouse 
Suffolk 


Resolved in the negative; then the 
said Motion, as amended, was agreed to; 
and Bill referred to a Select Committee. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


— 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 15, 1855. 
Mixvtes.] Pusiic Brrts.—1° Roman Catholic 


Charities ; Cambridge University. 
Reported—Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000). 





CADETS AT SANDHURST AND ADDIS- 
COMBE—QUESTION, 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON, re- 
ferring to the statement of the Clerk of 
the Ordnance (Mr. Monsell) in reply to a 
question put on Monday, the 11th inst., 
that ‘‘ cadets at Sandhurst would of course 
be able to compete on the 8th of July for 
commissions in the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers,” wished to ask the 
Under-Secretary for War whether any 
cadets so competing, in the event of 
failure, would be deprived of their pros- 
spect of obtaining commissions in the line, 
from Sandhurst, in due course ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
examination for commissions in the Engi- 
neers and Artillery would be an open one, 
and the successful candidates would be 
those who showed the greatest proficiency. 
Under these circumstances, failure would 
not deprive any of the candidates of any 
prospect they might have of obtaining 
commissions in the line from Sandhurst. 


ORDNANCE APPOINTMENTS—QUESTION, 

CotoyeL DUNNE wished to put the 
following question te the Clerk of the 
Ordnance, whether he would (before the 
next reading of the Ordnance Board Bill) 
lay on the table of the House a statement 
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of the changes which the Government 
intend to make in that department ; the 
offices which it was intended to abolish, 
and those which it was proposed either to 
ereate or substitute ; together with the 
amount of the salaries for such new 
offices, and an estimate of any expendi- 
ture consequent on the proposed changes ? 


Mr. MONSELL said, in reply that if 


the hon. and gallant Member would refer 
to the Order in Council, laid on the table 
of the House by the command of Her 
Majesty, dated the Ist of June, he would 
find all he required with respect to his 
first question. With regard to the last 
one, he was afraid it was not possible to 
lay on the table an estimate of the expen- 
diture in consequence of the proposed 
changes. There would be some reduction 
effected, and the amount of that reduction 
would be found by the hon. and gallant 
Member by comparing the salaries laid 
down in the Order in Council with the 
salaries previously paid. 


GRANTS OF LAND TO FOREIGN 
LEGIONARIES—-QUESTION, 

Lorp NAAS inquired whether the Go- 
vernor-General of Canada had been re- 
quested by the Government to make an 
application to the Colonial Legislature for 
a grant of one million of acres of land, to 
enable Her Majesty to offer settlements 
to such of Her Majesty’s foreign legion- 
aries as might be willing to settle in Ca- 
nada; and, if so, whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to offer similar 
settlements to the officers and soldiers of 
ler Majesty’s regular army ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL replied that 
there was no intention of altering the 
arrangements regarding the grants of land 
as an inducement to persons to enlist in 
the regular army. There was no resem- 
blance between soldiers enlisted for a long 
period and foreign legionaries merely enlist- 
ed for the period of the war or until dis- 
banded. No offer of land had been made 
to the Swiss or German legionaries for the 
purpose of inducing them to enlist ; but a 
suggestion had been made to the Governor- 
General of Canada to the effect that it would 
facilitate enlistment if such an offer of land 
in Canada were made. He was not aware, 
however that any Act had been passed by 
the colonial Parliament for this purpose. 
With respect to officers in the army, it was 
already arranged, with a view to their 
settlement in the Colonies, that an abate- 
ment should be made. in the price of the 
purchase of land in those Colonies in which 
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the Crown had the disposal of the waste 
lands. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he could 
answer the question so far as it regarded 
Canada. The Governor-General of Canada 
had received a despatch from his right hon. 
Friend (Sir G. Grey), and that despatch 
had been laid before the Colonial Legisla- 
ture ; but no proposal on the subject had 
yet been made in the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, which had adjourned before the 
matter could be discussed. 


THE GOVERNOR OF GIBRALTAR— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BRIGHT after referring to the Or- 
dinance of the 4th May issued by Sir 
Robert Gardiner, the Governor General of 
Gibraltar, prohibiting unlicensed printing, 
and reading an extract, declaring that it 
had been the custom not to permit printing 
in the Garrison without the consent of the 
authorities, and prohibiting the printing of 
any matter or thing not previously sub- 
mitted and sanctioned by the civil secre- 
tary of the Garrison, under a penalty of 
not less than five nor more than a hundred 
dollars, and imprisonment for three months 
for non-payment—said that this was the 
assertion of a power which would be fright- 
ful if it were not ridiculous. He denied 
the fact that the custom referred to in the 
Ordinance existed ; on the contrary, for 
the last forty years, if not longer, printing 
presses and printing had been allowed in 
Gibraltar; and a year ago, when a deputa- 
tion from thence waited upon the Duke of 
Newcastle, and complained amongst other 
grievances of the want of newspapers, 
the Duke. who received them with great 
courtesy, said he saw no reason why there 
should not be another newspaper in Gib- 
raltar, or why freedom of the press should 
not exist there as far as was consistent 
with the purposes of this country in main- 
taining a garrison at Gibraltar. At Malta 
there was more than one newspaper pub- 
lished, and considerable if not complete 
freedom of the press was allowed ; and he 
(Mr. Bright) saw no reason why Gibraltar 
should be treated differently. He under- 
stood that Sir Robert Gardiner had been 
recalled, and thet measures were in pro- 
gress for the purpose of appointing some 
more judicious person to the office; and 
what he now wanted to know was whether .- 
the noble Lord, the Colonial Secretary, 
had sent out directions for cancelling the 
ordinance and placing the press of Gib- 
raltar on a more satisfactory footing. He 
(Mr. Bright) had received a memorial from 
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a printer of Gibraltar, which he had not|had not been explained. It might be 
yet had an opportunity of presenting, com- | useful to the inhabitants of Gibraltar to 
plaining that he had been ruined by the have a newspaper containing commercial 
conduct of Sir Robert Gardiner. |information; but the Governor, who was 
Lorp Jonn RUSSELL said, he had | the commander of the fortress, and was 
had time since he last addressed the House | responsible for its safety, should have the 
power of saying when he would permit and 


on the subject to examine the ordinance | 

passed by Sir Robert Gardiner in reference | when he would restrict the publication of 
to unlicensed printing. In the first place | newspapers. 

it was entirely competent for the Governor | Mr. BRIGHT complained that the 
of Gibraltar to pass such an ordinance | noble Lord had not answered his question. 
without consulting the home authorities in What he wanted to know was whether the 
all cases where he might consider the | noble Lord would cancel the ordinance, and 
safety of the garrison demanded it; but | if he would give a distinet answer to that 
there were certain restrictions placed upon | question he (Mr. Bright) would be satisfied. 
his general powers of issuing ordinances;| Lorn Jonny RUSSELL: No, I shall 





he, however, had full power to issue any 
ordinance he might consider necessary 
for the safety of the garrison, and it rested 
entirely with him to say when that safety 
was endangered. 
the Governor of Gibraltar possessed, and 
that power he thought it would be most 
unwise to abolish or to restrict. If that 
were to happen again which had happened 
in former times, viz., that the fortress of 
Gibraltar—and it was nothing more than 
a fortress—should be besieged, great dan- 
ger might result from a person being per- 
mitted to print a newspaper containing 
information as to the state of the garrison, 
its weak points of defence, the quantity of 
ammunition in the garrison, the number 
of guns fit for service, and the position of 
the powder magazine; and the Governor 
would not merely be justified, but it would 
be his duty, to stop the publication of such 
& newspaper. 
cretion exercised by the Governor of Gib- 
raltar in the present instance, he owned 
that it did not appear to him that there 
was any urgent necessity for issuing so 
peremptory an ordinance without going 
through the usual form. In 1841, when 
he (Lord John Russell) was Secretary for 
the Colonies, and the question was brought 
before him whether the Governor should 
permit a newspaper to be printed, he ad- 
vised him not to prevent the publication of 


But with regard to the dis- | 


| not give any distinct answer to that ques- 
ition. A despatch on the subject has been 
| written to the Governor of Gibraltar, 
| which I propose to lay on the table. 


Such was the power | 


| THE LATE MEMBERS OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT—ALLEGED STIPULATIONS AS TO 
THE TERMS OF PEACE—QUESTION. 
Mr. OTWAY: L[rise to ask the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government the 
question of which I have given notice, and 
though I am anxious not to delay the in- 
teresting discussion about to take place, 
still, after having formally given notice 
of my question, [ feel bound to ask it. 
The noble Viscount has stated in the 
House, that in February last certain right 
hon. Gentlemen, who were lately eminent 
Members of his Government, stipulated as | 
to the conditions of peace, and more espe- 
cially as to one which should be asked of 
Russia. I should be trifling with the 
House to suppose that those stipulations 
could have been made with any other view 
than that of favouring Russia ; for those 
ho have had the pain of listening to the 


| 
| 


|W 


|speeches of the right hon. Members for 
' Carlisle and the University of Oxford (Sir 
| James Graham and Mr. Gladstone) must 
| be aware that any stipulations as to the 
conditions of peace made by them could 
‘have had no other object than that of 
being favourable to our enemy. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise to 





new »apers in the Garrison, and not to} 
issue any ordinance on the subject. In| order. You have heard the language 
reference to the opinion of the Duke of| which has fallen from the hon. Member. 
Newcastle, to which the hon. Member had / He has stated, that nothing stated or sti- 
referred, it appeared that his opinion was| pulated by my right hon. Friend or by 
asked as to whether a second newspaper | myself with reference to the terms of 
might be allowed, and he said that he saw | peace could have had any object but that 
no objection provided it was under proper of being favourable to our enemy. I put 
control; but what the meaning of the term | it to you, Sir, whether that language is 
‘* proper control’ was, and what the na-| such as falls within the rules of discussion 
ture and extent of the restraint which | in this House ? 

should be placed upon the press should be, | Mr. SPEAKER: It is not within the 


Mr. Bright 
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rules, for it is attributing to hon. Members 
that which is treasonable. 

Mr. OTWAY: I regret very much, 
Sir, that anything I have said could be 
thought to impute such conduct as you 
have described to the right hon. Gentle- 
men, for nothing was further from my in- 
tention than to say that the right hon. 
Members had been guilty of treason. 
What I intended to say was, that I con- 
ceived that the tenor of their speeches 
must have led all hon. Members to sup- 
pose that any stipulations made by them 
with the noble Viscount could have been 
in no other than a favourable light towards 
Russia. I think it must be conceded that 
that was their intention, from the remarks 
which have fallen from the noble Viscount; 
and, that being the case, it cannot but be 
thought that the noble Viscount considered 
them proper conditions, for the noble Vis- 
count and the right hon. Gentlemen were 
sitting for nearly two years in the same 
Cabinet, and were fully cognisant of each 
other’s views as to the terms and condi- 
tions of peace. I think this a grave mat- 
ter for consideration, and it is a sorry 
proof of the harmony which was said to 
have existed in the Government of the 
noble Lord; and if these right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had so little’ confidence in their 
chief, I think it would have been far bet- 
ter if they had not joined his Government. 
But there is matter far graver than this. 
In the struggle in which we are engaged 
we have allies, and I should like to know 
whether they were made aware of the sti- 
pulations of the right hon. Gentlemen ? 
Supposing that the conditions referred to 
Sebastopol—and I think it not unlikely 
that they did—what could be more natural 
than to suppose that our allies, deeming 
the rebuilding or destruction of that for- 
tress most important, should be desirous 
of imposing certain conditions with re- 
ference to this fortress, concerning which 
the right hon. Gentlemen may have stipu- 
lated with the noble Lord. The same re- 
marks will apply to Bomarsund, and I ask 
if our allies were not made aware of the 
stipulations of the right hon. Gentlemen, 
what becomes of our alliance? There are 
many other considerations which call for 
positive inquiry into those proceedings, 
with reference to which I consider the 
noble Lord’s conduct was neither states- 
manlike nor patriotic. There are further 
considerations connected with the subject 
with which I will not trouble the House, 
for the right hon. Gentlemen haye seceded 
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from the Government of the noble Lord, 
and the fatal influence which they exer- 
cised with regard to the conduct of the 
war no longer paralyses his actions. I 
will ask the noble Viscount—and I do it 
in no spirit of hostility, but because I 
think that, after the statement he has 
made, it is due to the House to have a 
clear and intelligible reply on this subject, 
and because I think the conditions which 
we are to demand should be qualified by 
the successes of war—whether he is bound 
by the stipulations made by the right hon. 
Gentlemen in February last, and whether 
he is prepared to counsel his Sovereign 
and our somewhat forgotten allies, to offer 
such terms as he considers will prevent the 
aggression of Russia for the future, and 
secure a safe and honourable peace. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: However 
natural the desire of the hon. Member who 
has put this question may be to have full 
information on the subject, I am sure the 
House will concur with me, that it would 
be unbecoming in me to enter upon a de- 
tailed discussion of the matter. All I can 
therefore state is this—and I hope it will 
be sufficient for the hon. Gentleman and 
for the House—that when my right hon. 
Friends, who have lately ceased to be 
Members of the Government, were consi- 
dering the proposals that were made to 
them that they should join the Cabinet, 
they very naturally and properly desired 
to come to a clear understanding upon 
any points upon which it was possible 
that some difference of opinion might 
afterwards arise. In so doing, I think 
they only did that which was due to them- 
selves and to me. There was one point 
upon which they required information, and 
that was whether it was the intention of 
the Government, then in the course of 
formation, to make a particular demand 
upon Russia the sine qué non of peace. I 
stated, in reply, to the friend throngh 
whom the communication was made, that 
the demand was not one which this eoun- 
try was entitled to make a sine qud non, 
and that it was not his intention to pro- 
pose to his colleagues to make it an abso- 
lute condition. Of course, all conditions 
of peace communicated by the Govern- 
ments of England and France to the Go- 
vernment of Austria, and afterwards com- 
municated by that Power to Russia, de- 
pend upon the events of the war; and 
that which might at one time be a condi- 
tion which this country might not be enti- 
tled to demand, might, under altered cir- 
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cumstances, become one very proper to 
insist upon. I hope this explanation will 
be considered sufficient, and that the House 
will not consider it necessary, or advisable, 
that I should enter into furtber details. 
Mr. DISRAELI: It is, no doubt, of the 
utmost importance that there should be a 
complete understanding between the mem- 
bers of a Government; and this House 
has no right to ask for more than a gene- 
ral exposition of the main principles on 
which a Government is formed. It has no 
right to inquire into all the conditions 
which may have taken place between the 
several Members of the Government. But 
when in a debate of the magnitude of that 
which has lately taken place, the Members 
of the Government specifically referred toa 
particular stipulation and condition made 
to and assented to by the noble Lord who 
remains at the head of the Government, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers must not be sur- 
prised at such a question as that asked by 
the hon. Member. The course which has 
been pursued is perfectly legitimate, Par- 
liamentary and constitutional, and I do not 
think any Gentleman is open to censure 
for making such inquiries as have been 
made by the hon, Member. It was an in- 


{COMMONS} 





quiry which those who are Ministers, or | 


who have been Ministers, must have expect- 
ed would be made after the specific allusion 
made by them to these stipulations. I 
should not have risen, but I thought the 
tone of the noble Lord’s reply implied that 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the inquiry was improper ; but, as I have, 


said, after what has taken place, he must 
have expected that such an inquiry would 
be made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I should not 
have risen to claim your protection against 
the language used by the hon. Member— 
language which I do not think he has aban- 
doned, as he might have done—had I not 
felt justified in so doing. I agree, how- 
ever, with what has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), and 
do not think that the slightest blame is 
to be attributed to the hon. Member for 
making this inquiry. I feel a good deal 
embarrassed both by the question and the 
subject it has reference to; for it appears 
to me, in a question of this kind, one of 
two courses ought to be pursued. 
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made reference to this subject, could have 
felt himself at liberty to proceed, and have 
laid before the House all the information in 
his power ; for I am certain that the effect 
of these partial references, followed by in- 
formation jealously and stintedly given— 
going up to a certain point and then 
stopped short by the plea of official reserve 
—cannot but be mischievous to all the par. 
ties concerned. On this ground I regret 
the position in which the matter has been 
left ; but I am not in a condition to press 
for the information beyond expressing my 
personal inclination and desire that it 
should be given; but the public interest 
must rule all the decisions in questions of 
this character. With regard to myself— 
and I do not presume to speak for any one 
but myself—but for myself I beg leave to 
say that I am not aware that.I have at any 
time, either directly or indirectly, by my- 
self or through others, at the time of the 
formation of the Government, put a ques- 
tion to my noble Friend with reference to 
the anticipated conditions of treaty with 
Russia ; for this reason—I was not aware 
that any difference of opinion existed be- 
tween us as to those conditions, or that any 
such difficulty would arise. In thus speak- 
ing for myself, and not admitting that I 
was a party to any question of the kind, I 
do not wish to be understood as making 
any assertion on behalf of my right hon. 


| Friend the Member for Carlisle ; it is for 


my right hon. Friend himself to state, if 
he thinks fit, the part which he took. As 
far as I am concerned, no communication 


'to which I was a party had reference to 
"any particular stipulation, term, or condi- 


The | 


Commons ought either to know nothing 
or everything. For my part, as far as my | 


personal and strong inclinations and earnest 
desire go, | wish that my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government, if he felt it 


consistent with his public duty, after having | 


Viscount Palmerston 


tion of peace with Russia. I hope I have 
explicitly stated my own inclination to the 
House. I deeply regret the position in 
which this question stands. I sincerely 
wish, especially in a case like this, where 
nothing in the world passed between the 
noble Lord and my right hon. Friend ex- 
cept what was perfectly frank, straightfor- 
ward, and honourable upon all sides, that, 
after a reference had once been made to 
the subject, all the particulars could have 
been made known to the House. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
Mr. LAYARD rose to move the follow- 


ing Resolution— 


“ That this House views with deep and increas- 
ing concern the state of the nation, and is of 
opinion that the manner in which merit and effi- 
ciency have been sacrificed, in public appoint- 
ments, to party and family influences, and to a 
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blind adherence to routine, has given rise to 

at misfortunes, and threatens to bring dis- 
eredit upon the national character, and to involve 
the country in great disasters—” 


And said—Sir, I am more in need, even 
than usual, this evening of the kind in- 
dulgence of the House, both because I am 
afraid I shall have to trespass upon its 
attention for a considerable time, and be- 
cause the question is one which, under any 
circumstances, might perhaps give rise to 
feelings of irritation upon the part of some 
Members of the House. It is, however, 
my especial wish to treat the question in 
as moderate a spirit as possible, and I 
shall therefore prefer reading such docu- 
ments as I possess to expressing any 
strong opinion of my own upon the sub- 
ject I shall have to bring forward. This 
question is one of far too serious a nature 
for me to make any appeal to the passions 
in discussing it, even had I the power and 
the eloquence necessary forme todoso. I 
wish merely to make a plain, straightfor- 
ward statement. It cannot be denied that 
a general feeling is abroad that there is 
something wrong in the administrative sys- 
tem and the government of this country— 
that there are great evils in that adminis- 
trative system which can only be remedied 
by some kind of pressure from without. 
I will endeavour, as concisely as possible, 
to state the grounds upon which the people 
of this country have come to that con- 
clusion. It will be for Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment to show whether these grounds 
are correct—that conclusion justifiable or 
not—and it will rest with these Gentlemen 
who represent various branches of the pub- 
lic service in this House to show how far 
the country is right in believing that the 
departments with which they are connected 
are not properly administered. I shall en- 
deavour to say nothing which will hurt the 
feelings of any of the right hon. or hon. and 
gallant Members present, and I trust that 
they, on their part, will permit me to state 
what I think without attributing to me 
any improper motives; for, I assure them, 
with the deepest feelings of conscientious 
conviction, that my only wish is to promote 
the public good. If the hon. and gallant 
Member for Weymouth (Colonel Freestun) 
is in the House, I trust he will justify his 
Statement that things which I have said 
are not true, in a tone less bitter than that 
which he adopted on a former occasion ; 
and, for my part, I will endeavour to pre- 
vent that question from giving rise to any 
personal acrimony. 


{Juve 15, 1855} 
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Sir, my Resolution contains three dis- 
tinct propositions. First, it states that 
the House views with deep concern the 
state of the nation ; it points out, secondly, 
what I consider the source of the evil; 
and, thirdly, what will be the consequences 
if the present state of things continue 
to exist. To that Resolution an Amend- 
ment has been given notice of by my hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir B. Lytton)—if the 
hon. Baronet will allow me to call him so— 
somewhat of a similar nature to a Motion 
which was brought by a noble Lord (Lord 
Ellenborough) before another assembly 
when I gave notice of my Resolution. The 
noble Lord to whom I allude felt it neces- 
sary to place the sentiment he entertained 
in a somewhat palatable shape before that 
assembly ; and I believe the hon. Baronet 
has now acted under a similar feeling, 
and, following the advice of the Italian 
poet, has anointed the edge of the jar 
with honey in order that his friends may 
more readily swallow the dose he is about 
to administer. I have endeavoured to call 
things by their right names, for I think 
this country has been placed in consider- 
able danger from that not having been 
done. I also think that danger threatens 
this country from too great respect being 
paid to personal and private feelings. 
[|Zaughter.| Perhaps hon. Gentlemen, 
before they laugh, will allow me to ex- 
plain my meaning. Those feelings are 
very right and necessary in private affairs, 
and no one can respect them more than 
I do; but those who put aside public duty 
out of consideration for them neglect their 
duty; and if that were the principle upon 
which the House were to conduct its pro- 
ceedings, it would be as well to conduct 
our debates with closed doors, and we 
might as well make our debates secret 
at once as be guided by the convention- 
alities which are necessary in private so- 
ciety, and pay an undue regard to private 
feelings in dealing with public matters. 
What should we say if a judge did not 
use harsh words in condemning a criminal 
for fear he should hurt his feelings? There 
are cases in which we all agree that con- 
demnation, to some extent, is necessary ; 
but if phrases unduly harsh are used in 
expressing that condemnation, they are 
received with public disapprobation. I 
trust I shall do my duty in that re- 
spect. I will endeavour to be moderate. 
I will state facts; if I am wrong I 
hope hon. and gallant Gentlemen will 
tell me so without any irritating expres- 
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sions, and I trust they will not find me un- 
willing to admit the errors I may have 
fallen into. It was said that the debate in 
another place led to nothing because the 
speeches made dealt solely in generalities, 
and no instances were adduced ; but, when 
instances are adduced, then it is said, these 
are mere vulgar personal accusations which 
do not prove your case. We are thus 
placed in a double difficulty. No doubt 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment will say this evening, as he has done 
upon former occasions, that this is a mere 
attack upon the aristocracy. That accusa- 
tion is odious to me. The noble Lord is 
welcome to say that I am attacking an 
oligarchy, but I utterly deny that I am 
making any attack upon the aristocracy. 
I only wish that every man should have 
the free power of raising himself in the 
public service of the country. Although 
the words of my hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment are not exactly the same as those of 
my Motion, yet, if they mean anything, 
they must mean precisely the same thing. 
He asks the House to recommend the Go- 
vernment that there should be a careful 
revision of the public establishments, with 
a view to simplify and facilitate the trans- 
action of public business, to institute judi- 
cious tests of merit, and to remove obstruc- 
tions to its fair promotion and legitimate 
rewards. That must mean that at the 
present moment there are no such tests of 
merit in the public service, and that there 
are obstructions to its fair and legitimate 
reward. If there are none there is no oc- 
casion to <liscuss the question ; but if there 
are such illegitimate and unconstitutional 
obstructions to the reward of merit it is 
a fair subject for discussion. Then comes 
the question, what are those obstructions ? 
Do not think that by voting for this 
Amendment you are escaping the difficulty 
which the Amendment is moved to enable 
you to escape, because its meaning is 
exactly the same as that which I have em- 
bodied in my Resolution. Why should we 
flinch from naming the things which we 
consider as obstructions to merit!" Why 
should we shrink from stating that a man 
cannot rise in the public service of the 
country on account of the obstructions 


Administrative 


proceeding from party and family influ- | 
That is the chief evil of which we 


ence ? 
complain. There is no use in denying that. 
Such, at any rate, is the feeling out of 
doors. If that feeling is not justified, it 
is surely well worth all the time this 
House may be able to bestow to remove, if 


Mr, Layard 
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| possible, that feeling. For myself, I am 
| willing that this feeling shall be removed. 
All I say is, that this feeling does exist. 
Nor is that feeling confined to a small and 
insignificant class; it is especially charac- 
terised by being prevalent among the most 
educated class in this country. My avoca- 
tions and antecedents throw me a good 
deal among men connected with literature, 
art, and science, and I will ask any man 
frequenting that society whether the feel- 
ing I have deseribed does not prevail 
among these men? Now, I do not say 
that the feeling is altogether warranted, 
although I believe that itis, and as it pre- 
vails among the elass I have named it must 
prevail among the class below that, and it 
is, as | have said, so extensive and so 
general that it is well worth the time and 
attention of the House to endeavour to re- 
move it if it can be proved tv be ill found- 
ed. It must be known to the House that 
a large and powerful association has been 
formed to investigate this question, com- 
prising among its members many men 
of wealth, of talent, and of enterprise. 
The opinions of that association have been 
re-echoed in the largest towns of the coun- 
try, and that association is determined to 
push the doctrines and opinions enunciated 
in its address, , Now, such an agitation 
may lead to great mischief, and if the 
House can remove the necessity for that 
agitation, it will do an essential service to 
the country. Notice has been given of 
another Amendment by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. V. Scully), but as it 
is not on the paper for to-night, I pre- 
sume it is the hon. Member’s intention 
to bring it forward on some future occa- 
sion. ‘The House will permit me to say 
one word upon my own Resolution, as it 
has been misunderstood in some respects, 
and | have been accused of altering and 
amending it. I believe that it stands, if not 
in the same shape, yet with the same in- 
tention as when I first placed it upon the 
books of the House. I have cut off a 
phrase which pledged this House to the 
prosecution of the war, because such an 
allusion was unnecessary after the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) ; a few words in the way of re- 
cital have also been left out, but the words 
and essence of the Resolution have been 
maintained. 

There are three propositions in that Re- 
solution, as 1 have already stated, and 1 
| shall endeavour to substantiate each of 
| them. I will first take the proposition re- 
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lating to the state of the nation. I have 
heard it said that these words are now 
uncalled for, because of the successes we 
have recently achieved. But I deny that; 
I intended my Resolution to have applica- 
tion only to the military operation of the 
war. 1 look upon the campaign in the 
Crimea as an episode; upon our failure 
as a witness, and to the Blue-books as 
evidence; but they form only a part, and 
but a small part, of the question which 
I propose to bring before the House. 
But if the Blue-books, that contain so 
much that must be painful to the House 
and to the country are to remain dead 
letters, then our cup of disgrace will be 
full indeed, and I hope that something will 
be done upon those Blue-books irrespee- 
tive of my Motion. What I mean by 
the state of the nation is, that I am fully 
convinced that this country is becoming 
very distrustful of this House and is losing 
its confidence in public men ; that the peo- 
ple begin to believe there are great defects 
in our administrative system, and that a 
remedy must be applied to those defects ; 
that the Government of this country has 
become a class monopoly, and that the 
recent changes in the Government show 
that that monopoly does not go out of the 
hands of a few families; and that the 
Government do not sufliciently represent 
the feelings of the country at large. They 
see a liberal Government voting against 
every liberal measure that has been pro- 
posed this session, and voting in the lobby 
on all these questions with hon. Members 
sitting on the opposite side of the House 
in contradistinction to the liberal party 
on this side the House. They have also 
seen those who have hitherto been the 
leaders of the people, and the represen- 
tatives of popular opinions, absorbed 
in the Government and remaining mute 
and silent on questions connected with 
the opinion of which they were once the 
advocates. Is it then astonishing that 
the confidence of the people has waned 
with regard to public men? They have 
been sd often betrayed by public men that 
I am not surprised that confidence in them 
is so much shaken. The country think 
that the great offices of State are sacri- 
ficed to the interests of party, and that 
the public service has been neglected, and 
to this they trace the disasters that have 
taken place. Now, Sir, I ask whether 
that is not a state of the nation that is 
alarming, and whether it may not give 
nse to a state of fecling that may be dan- 
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gerous? That is what I mean by the 
state of the nation; and I say, let us if 
possible remove these impressions. I pro- 
pose to look into three departments—the 
army, as that branch to which is confided 
the honour and defence of the country ; 
the diplomatic and consular service, to 
which the conduct of foreign affairs is en- 
trusted ; and the civil service, which has 
the conduct of national affairs at home./ 

Sir, to begin with the army. This is, 
undoubtedly, a very difficult and delicate 
question. I know that hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen in this House feel very indig- 
nant that a civilian should touch the army, 
but I ask the House whether any but a 
civilian can touch the army? Why, a 
military man dare not touch the army. 
There is no doubt I may be led into errors 
in dealing with the army. The rules and 
regulations that affect the army have for 
some time been a matter of study to me, 
but I may be pardoned for some misappre- 
hensions when even very eminent military 
men are ignorant of some of the rules 
and their application—nay, even of the 
very existence of some of the regulations 
affecting the army. I hold in my hand 
a letter from a gentleman of some rank in 
the army, whose name the House will see 
I cannot mention, and I cannot, therefore, 
give my authority ; but this letter expresses 
so fully my own feclings and the existing 
state of things, that I -will read it to the 
House. He says :— 

‘* A civilian, undertaking as you have done, to 
attack military abuses so deeply rooted, and of 
such long standing, as those which disgrace our 
service, is (as you very justly remark) placed in 
a particularly difficult position ; for unacquainted 
as you, perhaps, are with all the minor details 
and intricacies which sometimes even puzzle pro- 
fessional men, you are not able to receive open 
assistance and evidence, which would probably be 
the ruin of any military man who might volunteer 
to enact such a Curtian part ; and many a man 
who might be indifferent to the consequences as 
regarded himself, might feel averse to sacrifice 
the prospects of some near relation, who might 
either be, or be intended to be, in the military pro- 
fession, and whose future prospects might thus 
be prematurely blighted in the bud. Then, again, 
you will have against you all those military men 
of family connection and great interest who, hav- 
ing profited by a corrupt system, will strenuously 
oppose any reform or innovation inthe same, All 
these circumstances combined render your task 
one of no ordinary difficulty ; still I would not 
despair, for you have not only the spirit of the 
times and public opinion in your favour, but also 
all that hard-working and ill-rewarded portion of 
the army, who have not sufficient interest or 
family connexions to push them unfairly forwards. 
All such, if they dare not openly applaud, will 
look with secret pleasure on yow’ undertaking, 
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and, I am sure, back it indirectly by any means | 
which will not bring them under the influence of 
that inquisitorial tribunal which can more or less | 
influence the fortunes of nearly every officer in 
the service, whatever may be his merits, in the | 
same manner that it can by its fiat place men, | 
most unfitted, in the highest and most responsible | 
situations, which has unfortunately of late been | 
so fully and fatally proved,” | 
| 
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Sir, I believe that letter eminently ex- 
presses the whole truth of this question 
with regard to the army. But I have} 
another letter from an eminent military 
man, whose name I am permitted to men- | 
tion—Sir W. Napier. I have spared no | 
pains to go to the best military authorities | 
before I ventured to touch upon this sub- | 
ject. Sir William Napier’s letter is most | 
fair and proper, and although it tells | 
against me in some respects, I will draw | 
the attention of the House to it. He | 
says :— 


“The questions of promotion from merit and 
promotion from favouritism I have never examined 
carefully, thinking the latter an inevitable conse- 
quence of human selfishness, and the former im- 
possible to solve, except in a few instances. With 
respect to favouritism generally, however, it cer- 
tainly pervades the British army to an inordinate 
degree, seeing that no offieer of high or low rank, 
no man below the rank of an officer, no civilian 
related to or interested for an officer by relation- | 
ship or friendship, or seeking himself to enter the 
army, but whose first thought and immediate 
course is, not very vehemently, to beseech some 
person privately to use influence to obtain by 
favour what is sought for. The universal con- 
stant prayer is, ‘Let me have your interest.’ 
Sometimes, indeed, some poor forlorn officer 
merely states his long and arduous services, his 
wounds, and the number of his relations who have 
died in action ; but this only to sway the influential 
person addressed, not as grounds for acceding 
to his claim. Why is this? Surely because the 
absolute necessity of private interests, apart from 
merit, is universally felt to be dominant. Your 
purpose is to bring public opinion to bear on this 
system so strongly that an amelioration must take 
place, and I for one will not shrink from cheering 
you on insuch a patriotic course. But while I do 
so on general principles, it would be ungenerous, 
ungrateful, and unjust not to state that I have 
made, I may say, hundreds of applications for offi- 
cers and soldiers, who have had only their services 
to recommend them—favour without service I 
never asked for—and, while Lord Raglan was 
Military Secretary, in no instance did I ever fail 
of success, nor have I in the very few cases which 
I have brought before General Yorke, the present 
Military Secretary, found the least backwardness 
to aid deserving men.” 


If I were not addressing the House I 
should cheer that sentiment as much as | 
any man; but, although that sentiment 
may tell against me, the fact as to the 
manner in which Sir William Napier states 
that his recommendations have been receiy- 


Mr. Layard 
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ed, are an argument in support of my case, 
Sir William Napier is a great military 


authority. He has access to the Horse 
Guards. He can recommend persons, 


Fortunately, his soul abhors a job, and he 
would never recommend any one for pro- 
motion who is unworthy of it. If every 
promotion went in the same way I should 
not complain. If I saw promotions made 
upon the recommendation of such men as 
Sir W. Napier, or that gallant General 
who so much adorns this House (Sir De 
Lacy Evans), or any man equally distin- 
guished and equally pure, I should have 
no doubt whatever of the propriety of those 
appointments. It is not such recommen- 
dations as these that we complain of, or 
are disposed to call in question. A curious 
word occurs in the regulation which affects 
the very commencement of every man’s 
eareer inthe army. That regulation is, that 
all recommendations for commissions shall 
certify the eligibility of the person recom- 
mended in respect to education, character, 
and ‘‘connections.’’ Ido not really un- 
derstand what is the meaning of the word 
‘‘connections,’’ unless it be relationship 
to persons of a certain position. I shall 
be very happy if hon. Gentlemen will ex- 
plain it. I have no wish to put a wrong 
construction upon it; I merely take the 
word as it stands, 

Before I go into the several cases to 
which I shall call the attention of the 
House, I must beg their indulgence while 
I say a few words upon a personal subject. 
I do not suppose the House has forgotten 
what occurred some time ago with regard 
to myself and Colonel Hardinge. Up to 
this moment it has not been in my power 
to explain this matter fully. When the 
question was brought forward I was not 
prepared to meet it. I had received but a 
very short notice from the gallant Member 
that he intended to bring it forward, and 
other reasons prevented my entering then 
upon a full explanation. Those reasons no 
longer exist. Colonel Wilson has retired 
from the army; and the country has lost 
the services of an eminent and gallant 
officer, who distinguished himself as much 
as any one on the fatal day of Inkerman, 
who was in the thickest of the fight, who 
brought his company into action from the 
two-gun battery, and was one of the very 
few that survived. He has left Her Ma- 
jesty’s service. It is matter of regret to 
me, because I am partly the cause ; but I 
am not to blame. I wish merely to state to 
the House this ease of Colonel Wilson, be- 
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cause it eminently illustrates my proposi- 
tion, and I will state it as fairly as I can, 
having taken great pains to obtain accu- 
racy by most careful inquiries on all sides. 
I hope the House will understand that I 
will never be a party to deceiving it in 
any way whatever, not even if I could ap- 
peal to thirty-seven years’ experience in 
Parliament. The House will believe me 
when I say that if I state anything it is 
from a conviction that it is true. I may 
be wrong, and, if the error is pointed out 
in a fair and quiet manner, | shall be the 
first to retract. Upon the occasion to 
which I allude I did not believe that I had 
stated that which was not strictly true, 
though I felt I was not in a position to 
prove it. I would not, therefore, retract, not 
from any want of respect to the House, 
but because I respected the House, and 
would not give it the impression that I 
had stated anything which I kuew to be 
inaccurate. What was the case of Colonel 
Wilson? Three officers, captains and lieu- 
tenant-colonels in the Guards, were killed 
in action. The three officers next in rank 
were entitled to promotion. Two of those 
officers were not for purchase, and they were 
promoted. The third was for purchase, 
Colonel M‘Kinnon, and he was also pro- 
moted. Colonel M‘Kinnon, whose promo- 
tion was purchased, was killed. He had 
not heard of the purchase at the time of 
his death, and a regulation operated which 
was unknown to Colonel Wilson, and was 
unknown to many officers in the army. 
Colonel Wilson’s friends were called upon 
to purchase the commission. He was then 
ill in the hospital at Scutari. He thought 
he had got his commission without pur- 
chase. It proved not to be so. His friends 
had paid the money, and he found himself 
gazetted by purchase. He thought, con- 
sidering the circumstances, he might have 
had the option of purchasing or not, but 
that courtesy was not shown to Colonel 
Wilson. It does, however, appear that the 
rule was in this instance strictly complied 
with. I had what I considered the best 
possible proof that I was not understating 
the case of the Guards. I am not satis- 
fied, though I quite admit I was wrong. 
Colonel Crombie was put on half-pay, 
Lord Burghersh was promoted without 
purchase, and Colonel Hardinge got his 
step. The House will see there were rules, 
and the rules were applied, and when I 
said there were not rules I was wrong, and 
that I retract. Let me call the attention 
of the House to Colonel Hardinge’s career. 


VOL. CXXXVIII. [rurep serizs.] 
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I trust the House will believe that I regard 
Colonel Hardinge with no personal feeling 
whatever. He is a most gallant officer. 
He has distinguished himself, and I do not 
| grudge him advancement. It is not the 
| mean I attack; it is the system which I 
|wish to expose. Let us look at Colonel 
| Hardinge’s career. Colonel Hardinge en- 
, tered the army as ensign in 1844, His 
| first appearance was in direct violation of 
a printed regulation—much stronger than 
i this regulation of which Colonel Wilson 
, was ignorant, and which I presume is not 
| printed—of a regulation which says that 
|no officer shall be appointed to serve on 
| the staff until he has for two years per- 
formed regimental duty. He was put on 
the staff and served as aide-de-camp to his 
father in his Indian campaign. For good 
service in that campaign—in which he 
ought not to have been, though I am glad 
to say he was—Colonel Hardinge was 
made lieutenant without purchase. There 
were hundreds of poor ensigns who went 
through that campaign, but they received 
no such reward. That was in 1845. He 
was low in the list of lieutenants in his 
own regiment, yet shortly afterwards he 
was allowed to purchase a company in 
another regiment, over the heads of all 
the lieutenants. That was not against 
rule, but it was done in a manner almost 
unaccountable. He is not in this new 
regiment many days before he exchanges 
into the Coldstream Guards, and is then 
advanced rapidly through the staff to the 
position in which we have lately seen him. 
Now, look at Hart’s Army List, and take 
the case of an officer who entered the 
same regiment shortly after Colonel Har- 
dinge—Lieutenant Henry Buck. This poor 
young man not only served through all the 
campaigns in the Punjab in which Colonel 
Hardinge distinguished himself, but was 
likewise present at Goojerat and the sub- 
sequent battles, and obtained several me- 
dals and clasps. Poor Henry Buck is still 
a lieutenant, and Colonel Hardinge has 
attained high rank in Her Majesty’s army. 
I am glad to see Colonel Hardinge where 
he is; but the case of Lieutenant Buck is 
a reflection upon the system. When Major 
Hardinge is made an effective major on 
the staff in direct opposition to regula- 
tions; when Colonel Wood is placed over 
the head of Coionel Brough; when Colonel 
Cunynghame, son-in-law to Lord Hardinge, 
is placed over everybody’s head; when all 
these things are happening together, can 








the House be surprised that an officer like 
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Colonel Wilson, who has to pay for his 
promotion after all he has gone through, 
should have felt hurt; or that, naturally 
feeling some indignation, I should have 
made a somewhat inaccurate statement ? 
I am sorry that I made it, and I now beg 
to retract anything which I may have in- 
correctly inferred. There is another ques- 
tion upon which I must say a word—that 
of Lord Eustace Cecil. There the pro- 
motion was in direct opposition to all regu- 
lations. An hon. and gallant Member op- 
posite got up and excused that promotion 
because Lord Eustace Cecil had shown a 
meritorious desire to see service. That 
was a not very complimentary speech to 
the officers of the British army; but what 
are the facts of that case? Lord Eustace 
Cecil has exchanged out of every regiment 
which was seeing service. His regiment 
is at the seat of war; he is placed in a 
battalion which is at this moment in Lon- 
don, and Lord Eustace Cecil is within a 
mile of this House, or,-indeed, he was so 
within a very few days. On a former oc- 
easion I alluded to the case of Captain 
Blackett, and I have since been accused of 
some inaccuracy, and I was asked by the 
father of that gentleman to retract my 
statement, but which I refused to do; and, 
certainly, I was surprised and astonished 
that the father should have written to The 
Times a letter, in which he denied that 
his son was promoted for merit, but that it 
was by the influence of Colonel Upton, 
with whom he had gone on some pleasure 
excursion. This reminds me of Canning’s 
celebrated story of the knife-grinder, who 
would not be relieved, although some senti- 
mental person was ready to afford it to 
him. I have a long list of lieutenants in 
the army who have served for years and 
years without having been promoted, but 
I will not refer to all of them. I will, 
however, call the attention of the House 
to a few cases, avoiding as much as possi- 
ble the mentioning of names where it may 
be considered painful to individuals to do 
so. There was a Lieutenant Edwardes, 
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who went to Spain in 1811, was at the | 0“ ; > 
| thing comes to this army, have been of more use 


storming of Badajoz in 1812, and was 
engaged throughout the whole of the Pen- 
insular war. He was in six medal actions, 
and he was thirty times under fire, and 
was twice wounded ; he was then with the 
army of occupation in France, and had been 
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on service nearly ever since; and yet, not- | 


withstanding a most ex-~:est appeal to Lord 
Hardinge by Sir W. Napier in his favour, 
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me mention the ease of Lieutenant D—~—, 
That officer made application for promo- 
tion to the rank of captain without pur- 
chase. He was an ensign in 1839. He 
is the son of an old officer, and has serv- 
ed some twelve or fourteen years out of the 
seventeen years on foreign service, having 
been during that time in India and in 
China, and has a medal for the Chinese 
war. He has a family, and has exchanged 
into his present corps, as it is impossible for 
him to support his family in England. He is 
now the oldest subaltern in the service, and 
he has applied to be appointed to an un- 
attached company. But, no; he has no 
friend at the Horse Guards, and therefore 
he still remains a subaltern. I will now 
read to the House a most touching letter, 
which has been furnished to me by Sir W. 
Napier, who has applied in vain to Lord 
Hardinge on behalf of the writer, who is 
a captain in the 44th Regiment, and who 
has been forty-four years in actual service. 
The letter, although private, is one so 
touching, and so fully exemplifying the 
working of the whole system, that I make 
no apology for reading it :— 

“ This day is the 40th anniversary of the Ni- 
velle, when you showed us the way to fight and 
conquer. How few survive of those whom you 
so gallantly led! Am I not somewhat privileged, 
as one of your old followers, to address you? I 
think so. Mine really is a singular fate! Here I 
am, one of the spared of the old guard, making 
preparations in Table Bay for the embarkation of 
the modern 43rd, destined for Madras. . . . 
During the last three years I have not been one 
night absent from my post. Sir George Cathcart 
has not been backward in acknowledging my ser- 
vices, and recommended me for a brevet majority 
(1s. per diem). My Lord Hardinge rejected my 
claims to this trifling boon with the inconsistency 
of admitting that he entertains a full sense of my 
merits. He has promoted a legion of youngsters 
over me; many of whom have been only in one 
little skirmish, pendant notre petite guerre. One, 
twenty-six years my jun., writes to me to say, ‘I 
was surprised to see my name among the lucky 
fellows promoted, as I have never done anything.’ 
The chief of our staff, a very intelligent officer, 
wrote to me not long since, stating—‘ I have no 
hesitation in saying that the zeal and diligence 
which you have exhibited in carrying on the vari- 
ous business at our great entrepét, whence every- 


than if you had been in every skirmish and on 
every patrol during the war.’ My services are 
considered, however, unworthy of the smallest con- 
sideration. Cependant n'importe ! la vie 
est si courte, et si triste, qu’on ne doit pas sen 
chagriner,” 


I will now refer to a case of a very oppo- 
site description. It is that of an officer, 4 
young man (Captain S ), whose name 





he has been a lieutenant ever since. Let has never been mentioned in any order or 
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despateh, and whose services are wholly 
unnoted. In 1853 he was promoted to a 
majority, and in 1855, on Lord Panmure’s 
accession to the office of Minister for War, 
he was made a deputy quartermaster gene- 
ral and lieutenant colonel, which, of course, 
makes it certain that he will obtain his 
coloneley in three years’ time, while he 
still retains his captaincy in his own regi- 
ment. That, I contend, is a case of most 
unjust promotion. I say not a word against 
the individual, but I do most severely con- 
demn the system. The first step in his 
promotion put him over the head of the 
senior major in his own regiment, Major 
A——, who entered the regiment four 
years before Captain S—— was known in 
the service, and who was in the campaign 
of Affghanistan, at Ghuznee, Khelat, and 
in the Kafir war was severely wounded, 
and is well known as a distinguished officer. 
The second step in his promotion puts him 
over Lieutenant Colonel B » whose 
name has often been mentioned in orders 
and despatches, and who is six years the 
senior of Captain S , twice slightly 
wounded, once seriously, It puts him over 
the head of Brigade Major Simmons, who 
entered the regiment nine years before 
Captain S—— was. appointed, who was 
known to the House in the Seringapatam 
affair and in the Affghanistan campaign, 
and was seriously wounded at Ghuznee 
and twice at Khelat. I ask, is that a state 
of things that is to be tolerated? I could 
go into the particulars of an unlimited 
number of instances of a similar descrip- 
tion, but I think those I have already men- 
tioned will be sufficient to prove to the 
House that there is a system of favourit- 
ism pursued in the British army to a great 
and lamentable extent, and which operates 
most injuriously to those who have honestly 
and patriotically served their country. I 
will now go to the staff. I have already 
stated that the regulations of the army are 
infringed whenever it is thought they may 
be an obstacle in the way of the promotion 
of men having an influence at their com- 
mand. One of those evils which have 
given rise to all the anomalies of which 
we have to complain is the numerous ap- 
pointments to the staff. If you look 
through the Army List you will perceive 
this at once. It will be seen that there 
are not less than forty-five officers who, in 
spite of the regulations, are away from 
their regiments and serving on the staff. 
By those regulations, it'is positively stated 
that no officer shall be on the staff while 
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his regiment is on foreign service. I know 
that there is a distinction between the staff 
of the army and the personal staff of the 
general. General Jomini has said, that— 


** A good staff is, more than all, indispensable 
to a well-constituted army. It must be consider- 
ed as jhe nursery whence a general is to draw the 
instrutnents of which he makes use—an assem- 
blage of officers whose talents are to second his 
own, When the genius which directs, and the 
talents of those who are to carry out his concep- 
tions, do not harmonise, success becomes doubtful, 
for the most skilful combinations are neutralised 
through faults in execution. A good staff has, 
moreover, the advantage of being more lasting 
than the genius of one man—it can remedy many 
evils, and we hesitate not to affirm that it is the 
best safeguard toanarmy. Petty interests, narrow 
views, misplaced self-love, may deny this asser- 
tion; it must nevertheless remain an undeniable 
truth to every reflecting soldier and every en- 
lightened statesman, A well-constituted staff will 
be to an army what an able Ministry is to a mo- 
narchy—it will support the commander even when 
he is capable of directing all himself. It will pre- 
vent faults by furnishing him with good informa- 
tion ; it will also prevent them when he is unequal 
to the duties of command.” 


It must, nevertheless, remain an undeni- 
able truth to every reflecting mind that a 
well-constituted staff is to an army what 
an able Minister is to the Monarch; and I 
wish we had both, Those are most re- 
markable words. This House and the 
country know what we have suffered of 
late. There is an institution in this coun- 
try specially devoted to the education of 
officers who ought to be on the staff. A 
return was called for some time ago, by 
an hon. Member, of those officers who had 
taken honours and were now on the staff. 
I made an error before, and I will correct 
it now by reading the return— 


“Omitting general officers, there are 116 offi- 
cers serving on the staff, of whom 19 belong to 
the Guards, most of them of noble families, and 
7 to the Rifle Brigade, of whom 4 are honour- 
ables. There are 6 lieutenant generals on the 
staff, not one of whom has taken a certificate in 
the senior department of the Royal Military Col- 
lege; 12 major generals, of whom 1 (General 
Eyre) has obtained a certificate ; 4 colonels, 1 of 
whom (Colonel Cameron) has a certificate; 12 
assistant adjutant generals, 2 of whom (Lieute- 
nant Colonel Stirling and Major Ewart) have ob- 
tained a certificate ; 1 quartermaster general, with 
a certificate ; 9 assistant quartermaster generals, 
none of whom have obtained certificates ; 29 de- 
puty assistant quartermaster generals, 5 of whom 
have certificates ; 1 military secretary, assistant 
military secretary, 12 staff officers, 30 aides-de- 
camp, and 14 brigade ma:.rs, none of whom had 
obtained certificates; so that out of the whole 
staff, properly so called, only 7 have obtained cer- 
tificates of the senior department of the Royal 
Military College,” 
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A return has been also made to this House 
of the names of those officers who have 
been promoted for good service during the 
campaign, coming down to the 11th of 
March. Out of 93 officers promoted, how 
many does the House suppose are on the 
staff? Noless than 65. This is a most 
serious consideration. Remember the brave 
men in the Crimea ; our officers are becom- 
ing disheartened by the present state of 
things. I say so from my own personal 
knowledge; I have mixed with them and 
heard from their own lips their opinions of 
the wholesale promotions of those whose 
services are inferior to theirown. Let the 
House listen to a voice from the Crimea. 
The following observations have appeared 
in a public paper— 


‘* But, more by far than any injustice or indis- 
criminating liberality in distributing honours, is 
the tardiness with which the State rewards them 
(the officers and soldiers). How many of the 
soldiers of the Alma are there remaining among 
us? How many have passed away from the ranks 
of those who fought at Balaklava and Inkerman ? 
Look, for example, at the case of Colonel Eger- 
ton, who fell the other night ina nocturnal action 
in the trenches. That gallant, loved, and honoured 
officer had never for a moment left his regiment, 
from the time they landed, till he met his death- 
wound; he led his regiment up the steeps of 
Alma; he commanded them at Inkerman, where 
Lord Raglan specially mentioned their services 
and exertions in recapturing three of our guns 
from the enemy; and many a weary night he 
passed in the dreary trenches; but, while Gazette 
after Gazette showered promotion on the peak of 
every cocked hat, wherever it was, in the fight, or 
out of it, Colonel Egerton received nothing—not 
one step. He had no reward except the regard 
of his general, the respect of the army, and the 
promise of a medal and clasps, which he never 
lived to see. That is the case of many a gallant 
soldier, and the cause of many a great complaiat. 

“The authorities at home have, no doubt, as- 
certained privately, and through communications 
unknown to the public, how much disappointment 
exists among the senior officers in command of 
regiments out here at the delay which has taken 
place in the distribution of the rewards and hon- 
ours which they have reason to expect, and to 
which they are so justly entitled. The feeling is 
expressed in every tent, in every conversation in 
camp. If colonels of regiments are to be made 
C.B.’s for past services, why are they kept waiting 
till they are heart-sickened ? The case of Colonel 
Egerton, who went to his honoured grave followed 


by the regrets of the whole army, may be that of | jn 5 
every one of the few remaining officers who led | 
their regiments at Alma, Inkerman, and have | 


served their country in the equally perilous, more 
trying, but less glorious service of the trenches 
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may be which bars their right. Very recently, 
Colonel Rumley, who has seen but little foreign 
service as commanding officer, and Colonel Wil- 
liams, who has latterly at least been principally 
employed in Ireland, have been appointed briga- 
diers general at Malta. It is felt that these ap- 
pointments would have been conferred with much 
greater propriety and justice on some of the colo- 
nels of regiments out here—men who, like Colo- 
nel Garrett or Colonel Macpherson, belong to 
the Peninsula, and who are only in temporary 
command of brigades, from which they may be 
superseded at any moment; whereas Colonels 
Rumley and Williams have permanent commands. 
Colonel Shirley, of the 88th Regiment, has every 
day an opportunity of seeing his nephew, who 
hever saw any war service, and who is junior to 
him by many years, in the uniform of a major 
general, with rank and pay greater than his own; 
and there is no doubt that Major General Shirley 
will not only have his local rank confirmed, but 
that he will also have a certainty of higher pro- 
motion if the force to which he has been appointed 
perform any service of importance, while Colonel 
Shirley, who has served with his regiment through- 
out the campaign, cannot be promoted, and does 
not even receive any honorary distinction for his 
conduct. He was a brigadier for a few days, but 
is so no longer. The case of Colonel Yea, of the 
7th, than whom there is no more gallant, devoted, 
and energetic soldier in the service, is equally 
hard ; and all the Alma colonels are aggrieved or 
slighted in the same way. Colonel Cunynghame is 
doubtless a deserving, zealous, and hardworking 
officer ; but he has recently received an appoint- 
ment which places him far above the heads of 
officers as deserving and far senior to him in the 
service. [The system we go upon is in fact unin- 
telligible, it is neither one of seniority nor of merit.] 
What reward has Brevet Colonel Dickson received 





for the services he rendered at the Alma, and the 
incalculable results he produced at Inkerman by 
the fire of two guns, around which seventeen of the 


| gunners were struck down beside him ?” 


I know Colonel Dickson, and a more gal- 
lant or more able officer does not exist, 
nor one who has rendered greater services 
to the country. Does the House remember 
his father in the Peninsula, when the Duke 
of Wellington ordered a certain military 
operation, which the artillery officer in 
command said was impossible; upon which 
the Duke turned round to the young officer 
and said, ‘‘ Will you do it?” he replied, 
‘*T will;’’ and he did it. What did the 
Duke of Wellington? He promoted the 
young officer to the head of the artillery 





on the spot, and moreover kept him there, 
pite of favouritism at home, and even 
of officers being sent out to supersede him. 
Well, what was the result 2? Why, his 
artillery was the best in the British army. 


| 


during this protracted siege. There is understood | Colonel Dickson—the son’s—was exactly 


to be some little «iference of opinion between | the same case 
Lord Raglan and the War Office respecting the | : 
lists of officers to be rewarded ; but it matters | 
little to those who are pining for some acknow- | 


At Inkerman the colonel 
commanding the artillery said it was im- 
possible to bring up guns to a certain 


ledgment of their services what the nice point | position which would decide the fate of the 
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day. Colonel Dickson, however—who 


left this country, be it remembered, a bre- 
vet colonel, having been in Spain and seen 
long service there—said it was possible to 
bring up guns, and, like his father, he did 
bring them up, and played with such effect 
as to break the masses of Russian infantry 
which were attacking us. He is still a 
plain captain of artillery. The statement 
in The Times was— 


“It would surprise the Horse Guards, perhaps, 
if they could hear the names of officers who have, 
I know, expressed their intention of leaving the 
service as soon as they can, should their claims 
be disregarded any longer, or as soon as they 
complete a term of service to justify their de- 
manding a retirement.” 


We have had reverses, and why? Because 
we have had no men to command—no 
officers. And we shall have none if you 
continue to turn a deaf ear to just merit, 
and still determine to promote those only 
who have family or political influence to 
recommend them. Look at the staffs of 
the generals, look at that of my gallant 
Friend here—Sir De Lacy Evans. That 
staff was not composed of men selected 
because they were his relations or had 
political influence, but because they were 
the best men for the service—and good 
and true men they were. There was one 
Member of this House (Lieutenant-Colonel 
P. Herbert) upon that staff; but he was 
not selected on that account, for a more 
gallant officer could not be found, and in 
choosing him the General did honour to 
the House, and at the same time placed 
that officer in the right place. What are 
the remedies I suggest for the evils I have 
pointed out ? They are promotion without 
purchase, and an end, if possible, to all fa- 
vouritism in the army. That is the first 
step. As to promotion without purchase, 
I believe my hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
De Lacy Evans) agrees with all those who 
are well acquainted with the army, that 
this system, which disgraces us in the eyes 
of foreign nations, must be put an end to. 
That has been proposed more than once, 
and the answer always has been ‘“‘ you 
cannot meddle with vested interests.” I 
do not wish to do so; but if I can show 
you how you can remedy the evil without 
interfering with vested interests, will you 
give me a proof of your sincerity by adopt- 
ing my plan? Here is a curious list, 
which I have made, of the number of com- 
missions given without purchase up to this 
time. Will the House believe that out of 
4,367 commissions given from the rank of 
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captain downwards, more than one-half— 
2,413—have been granted without pur- 
chase? I will take two regiments at 
random. In the first regiment, out of 
twenty-eight commissions as captains, 
eleven are without purchase ; lieutenants, 
twenty-two out of thirty-three; and en- 
signs, ten out of sixteen, without purchase. 
Now I will take the last regiment—the 
Rifle Brigade. There, out of forty-three 
captains’ commissions, thirty were given 
without purchase; of lieutenants, thirty- 
four out of thirty-five; and of ensigns, 
twenty-three out of 129 were without 
purchase. Now, if you be sincere, you 
have an opportunity to put an end to one- 
half of the purchase system in the army— 
if you will say that all these commissions 
which have been given without purchase 
shall remain free commissions, to be given 
only to merit, and shall not pass by pur- 
chase. Thus, without touching in any 
degree vested interests, or injuring any 
man in any way, you can put an end to so 
much of the system of purchase, and, at 
the same time, be doing only an act of 
justice. Is it right that a man who has a 
commission given to him should go and sell 
it to a person who has merited it? I know 
he cannot do so immediately after he gets 
| it, but he can very soon after; and sup- 
| posing a man on obtaining his coloneley 
sells out, he sells all his former commis- 
sions, although one or two may have come 
to him without purchase. If the Govern- 
ment wishes to encourage those men who 
are fighting our battles, and wishes to say 
one word of consolation to them, let the 
decision of this House go forth, that at 
least commissions given without purchase 
shall henceforth be given only to merit. 
The anomalies of the purchase system are 
greater in war than in peace. You have 
officers who have fought in all your cam- 
paigns ; when vacancies occur they cannot, 
perhaps, purchase ; and then men who 
have never left this country—who have 
been the whole time with the depdt—are 
enabled to buy over their heads, not only 
within their own but in any other regi- 
ments. The next thing you must do is 
to abolish the privileges of the Guards. 
There is the great evil. You take these 
regiments and place them above all others, 
which is an injustice; it is unfair and 
inconsistent with tle spirit of the age, and 
must be put an end to. You must educate 
your staff—you must make a rule that no 
man shall be on the staff unless he shall 
have received the education necessary for 
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such an appointment. You must attend 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sions which have been appointed to consi- 
der these questions, and which have re- 
ported in favour of changes in our military 
system. There was a Report made last 
year by a Commission, signed by several 
Members of this House, in which I find 
the following passage— 
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“Tt is generally admitted that in a naval com- 
mand physical vigour, and the energy which ac- 
companies it, are necessary to the full discharge 
of the duties imposed upon the commander; but, 
if this be true in the navy, in which, though the 
responsibility and risk to life be increased in war, 
yet there is little additional fatigue or privation, 
comparatively, beyond what is encountered in 
peace, how much more is it true in the ease of 
land service, where immense distances have to 
be traversed over unknown and difficult ground, 
where the general must necessarily spend days 
together in the saddle, visiting, as he must do, 
all parts of an extended line of operations, where 
the most opposite reports have to be balanced and 
decided, where the most elaborate combinations 
must be rapidly conceived and executed, in order 
to move and feed vast bodies of men in an unwill- 
ing or hostile country, to find means of transport 
for supplies of provisions and ammunition, to pro- 
vide for the sick and wounded, to create, in short, 
with such materials as may be found, an organisa- 
tion, any failure in which may result in a terrible 
sacrifice of human life, and may, in the most cri- 
tical moment, baffle the best combinations, That 
labours such as these must require, not only the 
exercise of faculties of the highest order, but phy- 
sical strength, and powers of endurance which 
shall keep those faculties unimpaired by bodily fa- 
tigue and privation, is too obvious to be disputed. 
- . « « The breaking out of a war, of which 
no one can foresee the duration or the extent, 
makes it incumbent upon us to take immediate 
and effective measures to remedy evils by which 
the efficiency of the service may, at a most critical 
moment, be seriously impaired.” 


But how far have those recommendations 
been carried out? The Report gives a 
list of the ages of the general officers in 
the Peninsula— 

“The Duke of Wellington was a major general 

at 33; the Marquess of Anglesey, 34; the Earl 
of Dalhousie, 38; the Earl of Strafford, 36; 
Lord Hill, 33; Lord Beresford, 39; Sir George 
Murray, 40; Lord Combermere, 41; Lord Lon- 
donderry, 32.” 
By way of contrast, I have here a list 
of the ages of the general officers in the 
Crimea, which, I believe, is correct, and 
which shows how much attention has been 
paid to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission— 

“Lord Raglan is 67; Sir J. Burgoyne, 73; 
General Brown, 65; Duke of Cambridge, 36; Sir 
De Lacy Evans, 68; Sir R. England, 62; Sir G. 
Catheart, 61; Lord Lucan, 55; General Tylden, 
entered service in 1806, 66; General Cator, en- 
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tered service in 1803, 69; General Strangways, 
entered service in 1806, 66; Commissary General 
Filder, 64; Admiral Dundas, entered service in 
1799, 67; Lord Rokeby, 57.” 


All these are gallant officers; they have 
served their country well, and the country 
would rejoice to honour them, and to pen- 
sion them; but when the interests and ho- 
nour of the country are at stake, we must 
not allow private considerations to have 
weight in appointments of this kind. I 
want to know why the recommendation of 
the Commission which I have just read 
was not carried out; and I want to know, 
further, whether it is now being carried 
out. By your present system you exclude 
from the army all the middle classes— 
those classes which eminently represent 
the intelligence of the country; only those 
who have influence and family connections 
ean get commissions; but if you were to 
throw open the army, you would at once 
have a large importation of the intelligent 
and energetic middle classes into it, even 
as privates, if you were to give them any- 
thing like a prospect of rising. But the 
Government have done nothing towards 
improving our military system, except 
throwing open the artillery, and uniting 
the Commissariat and Ordnance with the 
Horse Guards. I should not quite like to 
state my own opinion with regard to this 
last measure, but I will read to the House 
what the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
B. Osborne), who is a Member of the Go- 
vernment, and who ought therefore to be 
an authority, eaid on the subject some little 
time ago— 


‘Will any man tell me that our military system, 
as existing at present, has tended to develope or 
bring forward military talent or genius? I deny it. 
Look, Sir, in the first instance, how the staff of the 
British army is composed. It is all very well for 
hon. Gentlemen to come down and talk of conso- 
lidation of the Ordnance, the Horse Guards, and 
the Commissariat, under one head, and the sub- 
stitution of one Minister for another. I maintain 
(whatever may be the inherent vigour of that man, 
whatever may be his experience), a mere consoli- 
dation will not be sufficient ; you must reconstruct 
your whole military system. The time has arrived 
when you cannot expect an army, besides winning 
battles in the field, to go through the vicissitudes 
of a campaign under the present state of things. 
You must lay an unsparing hand on that building 
adjacent to these premises ; you must see, whether, 
in fact, you can find a modern Hercules to turn 
the Serpentine through the Horse Guards, and all 
the ramifications of the War Office. . . . + 
In England every one knows that it is not merit 
and capacity for which an officer is aquniane to 
the staff, but interest and connection. . . 

I say you must not be satisfied with the army 
consolidation ; you must reform the army and 
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the Horse Guards. . . The fact is this, 
that you never will have any reform till you com- 
mence with the Horse Guards, and are’not sa- 
tisfied with the mere consolidation of offices. It | 
is very painful for me to make this statement ; 
I have a superior duty to perform; I represent 
a constituency.” 

Really, if I had been speaking myself, 
I could not have used more appropriate 
language. This being, then, the opinion 
of a Member of the Government, I trust 
something will be done. We must remem- 
ber that our words here will travel far ; I 
know that every regimental officer in the | 
Crimea is watching what passes here with | 
the deepest anxiety ; they trust in us, and | 
they are hoping that we shall be able to| 
break up the system which exposes them | 
to so great wrongs. With regard to the | 
navy, “IT am afraid there is much in its | 
system which produces the same injustice | 
and the same grievances as those which I 
have described with regard to the army. 
I am afraid there is the same favouritism 
at work there too. I will just give one 
instance of the perversity which charac- 
terises the administration of the navy. If 
there is one class of officers more valuable 
and more deserving than another in the 
navy it is the masters. They are entrust- 
ed with most arduous and most responsible 
duties; if a shipwreck takes place, the 
blame is generally thrown on their shoul- 
ders ; but although there is a power to 
promote masters, Government will seldom 
or never exercise it. Some time ago I 
pressed on an hon. Member of this House, 
who sits at the Admiralty Board, to do 
something for the masters, and he told me 
that something was being done. It turned 
out that that something was a mere in- 
crease of pay, but there was no improve- 
ment whatever made as to promoting them 
in rank. Now, a mere increase of pay I 
say is no encouragement at all to such 
men. I have received letters from masters 
telling me that they were so disgusted 
with the service that they were longing to 
quit it, and enter into the mercantile ma- 
rine. 

I come now to the diplomatic service, in 
which J am somewhat more at home, as I 
have had considerable personal experience 
of it, and have made it, too, a subject of 
study, and on which, therefore, I can speak 
with some confidence. I will divide it 
into two parts—diplomacy proper, and the 
consular service. Recent events have 
shown us of what importance our diplo- 
matie service is, and what important ques- 
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yet, if there is one service moré than an- 
other which is made the vehicle of favour- 
itism it is our diplomatic. Here is a little 
| book published annually by the Foreign 
Office, which gives a list of those who are 
employed in our diplomatic service. I 
open it at random and I read—Hanover 
—Minister, the hon. John Duncan Bligh, 
C.B.; Secretary of Legation, hon. G. 
Edgeumbe ; First Attaché, hon. W. Nas- 
sau Jocelyn. Then I go to Austria. There 
the Minister is the Earl of Westmorland ; 

the Secretary of Legation, hon. Henry q. 
| Elliot ; First paid Attaché, hon. Julian H. 
C. Fane. I turn to Berlin, and there I 
'read—Minister, Lord Bloomfield ; Secre- 
‘tary of Legation, Lord Augustus ‘Loftus $ 
First paid “Attaché, hon. Lionel S. Sack- 
ville West ; Second Attaché, hon. William 
G. C. Elliot ; and so on throughout, show- 
ing what a complete monopoly the service 
lis. From this little book I have made the 
following analysis of the composition of 
the service—Heads of Missions: 7 lords, 
9 honourables, 2 baronets, 3 noble families ; 
7 gentlemen—nearly all small missions ; 
21 against 7. Secretaries of Legation— 
2 lords, 9 honourables, 1 baronet, 5 noble 
families ; 7 gentlemen: 17 against 7. 
Paid Attachés—1 lord, 7 honourables, 6 
noble families ; 10 gentlemen: 14 against 
10, but the 10 include Turkish or Persian 
Mission. Unpaid Attachés—2 lords, 5 
honourables, 9 noble families; 17 gentle- 
men; 16 against 17. My hon, Friend the 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Wise) the other 
night mentioned the case of Mr. Stanley, 
who had been a précis-writer in the Foreign 
Office, and who, after six days’ service as 
second attaché, was made first attaché; 
and, after three years’ service as first at- 
taché, was promoted to the post of secre- 
tary of legation. Certainly I should have 
thought that that family had had enough 
—two peerages and a bishopric, besides 
other things, ought to have sufficed for 
them. Then, on the other hand, there is 
the case of Mr. Alison—emphatically a 
man of genius—who has been kept in the 
embassy at Constantinople since 1839 ; 
an abler man does not exist ; yet the Go- 
vernment, though they have made him 
Oriental Secretary, will not allow him to 
rank as a secretary of legation or to claim 
increase of pay; he is kept under such 
men as Mr. Stanley, and others who have 
been put over his head. What is the re- 
sult of such a system as this? Why, 
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state, and become unable to serve the 
public as they were wont to do. The sys- 
tem literally destroyed them. There are 
a great many other cases, all of which are 
equally bad ; and let the House take my 
word for it—for I have been engaged in 
diplomacy and in the Foreign Office—there 
is nothing but favouritism in diplomacy. 
Yet the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
gets up and says that it is a great mistake 
to suppose that when vacancies occur in the 
higher offices the selections are not made 
with a view to efficiency. There is the 
case of our present Minister in Tus- 
eany, whose office a Committee of this 
House recommended should be abolished, 
or merged in another. Certainly it has 
been well said that the country may afford 
to pension incapacity, but cannot afford to 
employ it. I am sorry to have to refer to 
individual instances, but I cannot flinch 
from that task when it is necessary to per- 
form it in order to expuse a crying evil 
and abuse. Some years ago it was deter- 
mined to have gentlemen at Constantinople 
who should take the places of the foreign 
interpreters. Now I have heard the em- 
ployment of M. Pisani and other geutle- 
men like him, performing the functions of 
interpreters to the British Embassy in the 
East, much condemned ; and it has been 
said, that they are mere Russian spies, 
who are to be bought; but, in justice to 
this class, I must say (and I speak from 
experience), that I believe a more honest 
set of men does not exist; and I never 
heard of an instance in which they had 
ever in the slightest way betrayed the 
interests of this country. The system, 
however, is bad; and it is no reflection 
upon those gentlemen to say, that you 
ought not to have foreigners in your ser- 
vice if you can get Englishmen to fill their 
situations. Why should we not act as the 
Austrians, the French, and the Russians 
doin this respect? Well, several vacancies 
having occurred, four gentlemen selected 
from Oxford and Cambridge were sent to 
Constantinople to serve the office of inter- 
preters ; but up to this moment tliree of 
them are kept there upon miserable sala- 
ries and have not been so much as recog- 
nised as attachés. True they are told they 
can marry and settle there, and take up a 
profession ; but how can they do so and 
keep up the position of gentlemen upon 
2501. a year, less income tax and Foreign- 
office fees, without any chance of promo- 
tion, or even the advantages of a drago- 
man’s place? Though one of these gen- 
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tlemen has been abroad since 1840, he 
has not risen a single step. Now what is 
wanted in diplomacy, as in the civil ser- 
vice, is some test on entering. When I 
was at the Foreign Office many documents 
were submitted to me on the subject of 
examinations. Some of them went even 
further than I thought necessary, because 
I do not know that an acquaintance with 
botany, astronomy, and other abstruse 
sciences is of much use to such officers. 
Some examination, however, is absolutely 
requisite ; and, above all, we ought to em- 
ploy no man without paying him. The 
whole of our system of unpaid attachés 
is rotten from top to bottom. Ifa man’s 
services are worth anything, pay him from 
the very moment he enters your employ- 
ment; if ‘they are not worth remunera- 
tion, let him be dismissed. I look upon 
diplomacy as a most important profession, 
and what I would suggest is, that you 
should advance your attachés by seniority 
to a certain point—say up to secretary- 
ships of legation. You cannot safely pro- 
mote them further than that by seniority, 
because in diplomacy book knowledge is 
not sufficient ; you want greater qualifica- 
tions than that, and in order to secure 
superior efficiency, almost any departure 
from rule may be justifiable, but that de- 
parture should never be made for the pur- 
pose of perpretrating a job, as is the case 
unfortunately too often at present. In the 
competition to which diplomatic appoint- 
ments should be subject, a preference 
should be shown to those who have takeu 
the highest honours in some of your public 
and recognised places of education, and 
inducements should be held out from time 
to time to such gentlemen to enter into 
the diplomatic service of the country. A 
word or two with regard to the consular 
branch—a most important service also, 
and one that is as ill-treated as are your 
diplomatic agents. Your consular estab- 
lishment consists of four divisions which 
it is necessary to distinguish—Consuls- 
General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Con- 
sular Assistants. Your consular service 
is no profession at all, and men are em- 
ployed in it for the most extraordinary 
reasons, and sometimes for reasons, I may 
almost say, that morality would repudiate. 
The claims put forward for appointment 
to such posts are, indeed, often so remark- 
able that I am astonished they should be 
listened to for a moment. but in this 
service men are never promoted. The con- 
sul general, who is at the top of the tree, 
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ought to have previously been, but never is, 
a hard-working consul. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government bore testi- 
mony to the efficiency of some of our con- 
suls. I have myself been acquainted with 
these gentlemen in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in the immediate range of the 
Mediterranean at least ; and I must say 
that among them are many most able men, 
and men, in fact, who from their wonder- 
ful acquirements would be entitled to the 
highest posts in any profession. But are 
they ever advanced? Some of them write 
to me stating their grievances, and com- 
plaining of their long and unrequited ser- 
vices ; and I myself know men with large 
families who have been for twenty or even 
thirty years stationed in some small town. 
True they are told that they may trade if 
they please ; but this is a mockery, for 
how can they trade without capital, of 
which they are destitute? If they at- 
tempted to do so they would soon become 
bankrupt ; they would set all the other 
merchants of the place against them ; they 
would get into constant quarrels with the 
pachas, and everybody would insult them. 
You put a man upon 2001., or 3001, or, it 
may be, 5001. a-year, ; but, first, you de- 
duct from his salary the income tax, which 
considering that he does not escape the 
taxation of the country in which he is liv- 
ing, is perhaps, rather hard. Then you sub- 
ject him to another burden, which, I think, 
is an abomination—namely, what is called 
the Foreign Office clerks’ fees. I will say 
nothing against the clerks in the Foreign 
Office, because during the short time I 
was in that department, I found men of 
such power and capacity there that 1 was 
ashamed to feel myself placed over them. 
But a consul and every diplomatic officer 
is obliged to pay so much for every 100V. 
he receives to a clerk in the Foreign Office 
for remitting his salary from time to time ; 
and, what with this, and with the extras 
which the unfortunate consul, with 2501. 
a-year, has to pay, there is always a 
very large percentage to be deducted from 
his miserable income. I say, therefore, 
that you should do either one thing or 
another—either pay your Foreign Office 
clerks sufficiently, or fix your consular 
salaries at the amount which is actually 
paid ; but do not by a sort of side-wind, 
eke out any inadequacy there may be in 
the remuneration of these clerks by cheat- 
ing of his sc ynty earnings the poor consul 
in the East. Then you have your vice- 
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scarcely an instance of advancement in the 
consular service. Next you have got a 
perfect cloud of ‘consular agents ;’’ but 
I seareely ever knew an instance of a man 
rising in his office, and hence they are 
driven to objectionable practices as a means 
of compensating themselves for the want 
of promotion. These persons are mostly 
Greeks, or men of no nationality in the 
East. I read an amusing account of their 
proceedings in a book written, I under- 
stand, by a gentleman engaged in the 
Foreign Office, and entitled The Roving 
Englishman. I have seen hundreds of 
these consular agents myself over and over 
again; they are men who sell protection, 
who go about with two or three policemen 
bullying everybody ; who make money by 
procuring exemption to individuals from 
the lock-up house and from the tribunals 
of the country, men who violate the law, 
represent themselves as British subjects, 
and pay these agents a small fee, in con- 
sideration of which, influence is exercised 
with the Pacha to secure their liberation. 
Thus, the authorities of the country are 
insulted ; these men do not pay the cus- 
toms’ dues, and the local law is set at de- 
fiance. Well, the course which I would 
take to remove this scandal would be, if 
I ever heard of such a case, at once to dis- 
miss the person concerned, and have him 
signally punished. Now, in the diplomatic 
and the consular services you should have 
a career. No man should enter the con- 
sular service unless he had previously been 
what in some European countries is called 
a ‘ pro-consul ;’’ but, as I do not wish to 
use high-sounding names, I will term it an 
‘‘ assistant consul.”’ Let there be a pro- 
bation to be gone through, as is the case 
in the French service, and when a man 
has served a certain period let him rise by 
merit to the highest places in his profes- 
sion. Thus you will hold out to him that 
encouragement to exert himself which is 
now wholly wanting. I would also abolish 
the Foreign Office fees. 

I now come to the civil service—a branch 
of the subject of pre-eminent importance, 
because it is a political question, and I 
hope we shall be favoured with the advice 
of the right hon. Gentleman behind me 
(Mr. Gladstone) upon it. Here we have 
safer grounds to go upon, because we have 
in evidence before us a collection of the 
most interesting and valuable papers drawn 
up by some of the most remarkable men in 
this country who have been engaged in all 
departments of the public service. These 
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papers give the grounds, I hope, of future 
improvement, and a basis on which this 
House may work. Instead of expressing 
my own opinion upon the state of our civil 
service, I will read the opinions of some of 
the gentlemen who have made the reports 
which have been laid before this House. 
It is stated that the civil service of this 
country has been entirely confined to those 
who have had family and political influence, 
but chiefly the latter; and we all know 
that an impression has gone abroad of the 
power of the right hon. Gentleman who 
represents the Treasury in the House in 
the distribution of offices. Let us see 
what these Gentlemen say in their reports. 
I will cite the opinion of Mr. Romilly, and 
he will be regarded as an authority, for he 
has been appointed one of the examiners 
under the new regulations. He says of 
appointments in the civil service— 

“ The only motives for such appointments being 

filled by political partisans is gratitude for politi- 
cal services. Active exertions in obtaining votes 
in the House of Commons, large sums of money 
spent in elections, a steady adherence to one poli- 
tical party at last followed by one adverse vote, 
just to indicate that the former unswerving devo- 
tion ought to be duly appreciated—these and 
similar considerations actuate the Minister of the 
day in dispensing receiverships, secretaryships, 
commissionerships, and chairmanships, as they 
fall vacant. .... In all cases the men so chosen 
are appointed not because they are peculiarly fit 
for the situations, but because as political adhe- 
rents they must be provided for; they look upon 
their appointments, not as imposing new duties, 
not as an important field for fresh exertions, but 
as a reward for the past, and an agreeable and 
easy retirement from active life for the future. 
In other words, the good of the civil service is 
sacrificed to political considerations. A political 
party must be kept together. Ilopes must be 
raised in the minds of the rising generation of 
politicians. But in the same proportion as hopes 
are raised in members of the House of Commons 
by every fresh political appointment to situations 
in the strictly civil service, they are lessened and 
crushed in the civil service.” 
The words I have read are those of a 
gentleman who has been chosen by the 
Government themselves as an examiner in 
the new system they are about to adopt ; 
therefore they will give due weight to his 
opinions. Now, let us see what Sir James 
Stephen says. He states— 

‘* The clerks in the Colonial Office were clearly 
distinguishable into three classes. The first, a 
very small minority ; the second being more nu- 
merous than the first, and the third, exceeding 
the number of the other two united. .... In 
the narrow circle of the first of these classes were 
to be found, not indeed combined in any one of 
the members of it, but variously distributed among 
them all—qualities of which I can still never 
think without the highest admiration and respect 
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—such as large capacity of mind, literary powers 
of rare excellence, sound scholarship, indomitable 
energy, mature experience in public affairs, and 
an absolute self-devotion to the public service, 
It comprised some men who must have risen to 
eminence in any field of open competition, and 
who, if born to more ample fortunes, might rea- 
sonably have aspired to hold the seals of the office 
in which they were serving as subordinates, , , , 
The members of the third class—that is, the 
majority of the members of the Colonial Depart- 
ment in my time—possessed only in a low degree 
and some of them in a degree almost incredibly 
low, either the talents or the habits of men of busi- 
ness, or the industry, the zeal, or the knowledge, 
required for the effective performance of their 
appropriate functions. In many cases ample and 
valid excuses might be made for these defects; 
but of the existence of them it is impossible for 
me to doubt. Neither have I any doubt as to the 
cause of these extreme disparities between the 
persons of whom the establishment of the office 
was composed. The members of that which I 
have designated the first class, were, nearly all, 
men who had been sought out and appointed on 
account of their well-ascertained fitness for the 
public services. The members of that which I 
have named the third class were, without excep- 
tion, men who had been appointed to gratify the 
political, the domestic, or the personal feelings of 
their patrons—that is, of suecessive Secretaries of 
State. The members of the so-called ‘ second 
class ‘were chiefly, though not exclusively, in- 
debted to such nepotism for their introduction 
into the department. It will, of course, be under- 
stood, that this classification is wholly distinct 
from that which prevails there, under the same 
names, to indicate the seniority of clerks to each 
I conclude, therefore, that there 
is in our public offices a nepotism which generates 
many serious abuses in the conduct of them.” 


Such is the evidence of Sir James Stephen. 
Now I will take that of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan. He says— 


“ It would be natural to expect that so import- 
ant a profession would attract into its ranks the 
ablest and the most ambitious of the youth of the 
country ; that the keenest emulation would pre- 
vail among those who had entered it ; and that 
such as were endowed with superior qualifications 
would rapidly rise to distinction and public emi- 
nence. Such, however, is by no means the case. 
Admission into the civil service is, indeed, eager- 
ly sought after; but it is for the unambitious and 
the indolent and incapable that it is chiefly de- 
sired, ‘Those whose abilities do not warrant an 
expectation that they will succeed in the open 
professions, where they must encounter the com- 
petition of their contemporaries, and those whom 
indolence of temperament or physical infirmities 
unfit for active exertions, are placed in the civil 
service, where they may obtain an honourable 
livelihood with little labour and no risk ; where 
their success depends upon their simply avoiding 
any flagrant misconduct, and attending with mo- 
derate regularity to routine duties ; and in which 
they are secured against the ordinary consequences 
of old age or failing health, by an arrangement 
which provides them with the means of support- 
ing themselves after they have become incapacl- 
tated.” 
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Then I have the opinion of Mr. Anderson, 
which I will not trouble the House with, 
as it is to the same effect as that which I 
have just read, but he states that when 
it was found necessary by a Commissioner 
at the head of a large department to in- 
troduce improvements in the mode of keep- 
ing the accounts, he could not find one 
among his large establishment of clerks 
who was sufficiently conversant with the 
scientific principles of accounts to carry 
out his plans of improvement. Mr. Chad- 
wick, in his evidence, said— 

“A secretary, complaining of the disadvan- 
tages of his service, related in illustration that 
out of three clerks sent him from the usual 
sources there was only one of whom any use 
whatsoever could be made, and that, of the other 
two, one came to take his place at the office lead- 
ing a bulldog in a string. I have been assured 
that, under another Commission, out of eighty 
clerks supplied by the patronage secretary, there 
were not more than twelve who were worth their 
salt for the performance of service requiring only 
a sound common education.” 


A retired officer writes to Mr. Chadwick— 


“ Many instances could be given of young men, 
the sons of respectable parents, who were found 
unable to read or write, and utterly ignorant of 
accounts. ‘Iwo brothers, one almost imbecile, 
the other much below the average of intellect, 
long retained appointments, though never equal 
to higher work than the lowest description of 
copying. Another young man was found unable, 
on entering, to number the pages of a volume of 
official papers beyond ten.” 


These extracts show that all these gentle- 
men agree, in fact, that these evils exist, 
though there is among them some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the mode in which 
they are to be remedied. I suppose that 
the Order in Council which has been lately 
issued may be attributed to this Report, 
and to the little notice we are beginning to 
take of the civil service in this House. 
But this Order in Council gives no remedy 
for the evils I have alluded to; it merely 
declares that there shall be an examina- 
tion; that when a man is sent up there 
shall be a test as to his being possessed of 
a reasonable capacity ; but there is no sys- 
tem of competitive examination proposed. 
I will read to you what Mr. Romilly says 
on the subject of an examination, which I 
think will prove how useles a mere exami- 
nation is without competition. Mr. Romilly 
says— 

“T have been twelve years the member of a 
Board, and during that period not one candidate 
has ever been rejected ; and only one, who was 
wholly incapable, was with difficulty induced to 
resign, after a still greater difficulty on the part 
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he did not. . . . Ihave been twelve years in 
a Government office, and during that period no 
instance has occurred of any one being found un- 
deserving of promotion.” 


I have great doubts as to Mr. Romilly’s 
fitness for the office of examiner, though I 
do not generally object to him ; yet, I think 
I am justified in my doubts on this point 
by the evidence which he has given. He 
says— 


“Tam well aware that that which constitutes 
true gentleman-like feeling is found in every 
rank of life; but it is less common in the lower 
ranks than in the higher, and a selection, there- 
fore, from a selected class would seem to me pre- 
ferable to any choice, however extensive, founded 
upon competition. Admitting all the evils of 
patronage, and all the advantage of sweeping it 
away, as far as the Legislature is concerned, I do 
not think that the civil service should be made 
the instrument of the political regeneration of the 
country, unless it be good for the service itself. 
Parliament ought to be able to cure its own dis- 
eases, without having recourse to the civil service 
for the purpose.” 


I think this very extraordinary, but beyond 
I find a passage in his evidence which ex- 
plains it. For he states that the effect of 
competition will be that the aristocracy will 
lose the lion’s share of the civil service ; 
but I will read Mr. Romilly’s own words. 
He says— 


“ Notwithstanding its ability, the Report of Sir 
C. Trevelyan, together with other papers advo- 
cating open competition, have not convinced me. 
It still seems to me that the result of open com- 
petition will be a democratical civil service side 
by side with an aristocratical Legislature.” 


Before I read this Report I thought we 
had got rid of this vulgar delusion; but 
according to this gentleman we are still 
living under an aristocratical Legislature. 
He continues thus— 


“Open competition must necessarily be in fa- 
vour of the more numerous class. The natural 
abilities of that more numerous class—7z. ¢é. of 
the lower or less rich class—are not inferior to 
those of the higher or richer class. Inducements 
to cultivate those abilities for a special and im- 
portant object, attainable by such means, will not 
be wanting. The comparatively moderate prizes 
of the civil service rise in value as you descend in 
the scale of society. 200. or 300/. a year is a 
much larger fortune to the son of a tradesman or 
farmer than it is to the son of a nobleman or 
’squire; and I therefure believe that the great 
majority of the appointments will fall to the lot of 
those who are in the lower social position. The 
more the civil service is recruited from the lower 
classes, the less it will be sought after by the 
higher, until at last the aristocracy will be altoge- 
ther dissociated from the permanent civil service 
of the country.” 


If this means anything, it means this— 
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class who possess the greatest amount of 
talent, and who have the greatest objects 
in working for the public service, you must 
introduce competitive examination, the 
effect of which will be to exclude the aris- 
tocracy. I am happy to say, that Mr. 
Mill, a gentleman of great experience, a 
profound philosopher as well as a political 
economist, has upset the absurdities of Mr. 
Romilly. Mr. Mill says— 


“Ifthe sons of gentlemen cannot be expected 
to have as much ability and instruction as the 
sons of low people, it would make a strong case 
for social changes of a more extensive character. 
If the sons of gentlemen would not, even under 
the stimulus of competition, maintain themselves 
on an equality of intellect and attainments with 
youths of a lower rank, how much more below 
the mark must they be with their present mono- 
poly, and to how much greater an extent than the 
friends of the measure allege must the efficiency 
of the public service be at present sacrificed to 
their incompetency? And more; if, with advan- 
tages and opportunities so vastly superior, the 
youth of the higher classes have not honour 
enough, or energy enough, or public spirit enough, 
to make themselves as well qualified as others 
for the station which they desire to maintain, 
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Decimals, bookkeeping by double entry, writing 
from dictation, correspondence, geography, and 
the history of the British empire.” 


In the Post Office the examination is 
very vague—penmanship, orthography, 
and arithmetic. In the Admiralty there 
are marks for the different subjects. in 
which examination takes place, including 
writing from dictation, précis writing, arith. 
metic, English history, geography, Latin 
and French, the total number being 300. 
Any one who can get 100 is qualified, 
and, therefore, if a person can obtain fifty 
for writing from dictation, and fifty for 
précis writing, he escapes the other tests, 
There is no examination at the India 
Board, but appointments are probationary 
for one year. There are also no exami- 
nations at the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, and the Colonial Office. The sub- 
jects of examination in the Paymaster Ge- 
neral’s Office are— 

“ Practice ; Rule of Three—direct, inverse, and 
double ; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Interest, 
Purchase of Stock, and Exchange ; writing from 
dictation ; a précis or abstract of some official do- 





they are not fit for that station, and cannot too 
soon step out of it and give place to better people. | 
I have not this unfavovrable opinion of them. I | 
believe that they will fairly earn their fuil share | 
of every kind of distinction, when they are no | 
longer able to obtain it unearned.” | 
I most entirely agree with those opinions. | 
Let the public service be open to all classes. | 
With regard to the examinations, I have a | 
return which will somewhat amuse the | 
House, of the system of examinations 
adopted, under the Order in Council, in| 
each department, part of which I will read. 
In the Treasury— 


“The candidates are examined in the common 
rules of arithmetic, such as the Rule of Three, 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Interest, and Dis- | 
count ; and they are required to make an abstract ' 
of some official documents, to test their intelli- 
gence, and to show that they are able to write | 
and compose correctly.” 


| 
| 


One month is allowed for preparation for 
this examination. In the Customs— 


“Persons nominated to clerkships, upon pre- 

senting themselves to take up their appointments, 
are at once required to write from dictation in 
the presence of a properly qualified officer or elerk, 
and are examined in the principal rules of arith- 
metic and the first four rules of Decimal and 
Vulgar Fraetions.” 
The candidates are here ‘‘ placed on pro- 
bation”’ for three months. In the Excise 
(Inland Revenue) office— 

“No person is fully admitted as a clerk until 


he has been examined and his proficiency has been 
ascertained in reading, writing, Vulgar Fractions, 


Mr. Layard 


cuments.” 


No examination takes plece in the Office 
of Works, or the Office of Woods. The 
examination in the Audit Office comprises 
handwriting, English composition, and the 
rules of arithmetic up to Decimal Frac- 
tions. The subjects of examination in the 
Registrar General’s Office are— 

“1, Writing from dictation; 2, arithmetic; 3, 
geography; 4, history (occasionally).” 


What is meant by “occasionally” I do 
not know. In the Ordnance Office there 
are no less than thirteen heads of exami- 
nation, some of which are very amusing— 


“1, The candidate is expected to be able to 
read aloud with proper emphasis and discretion; 
2, to write correctly from dictation ; 3, to be con- 
versant with the common rules of arithmetic, in- 
cluding Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; 4, to be 
acquainted with bookkeeping by double entry if 
appointed to an office of accounts; 5, to be ac- 
quainted with geography ; 6, to be able to write 
a letter, and to make an abstract of correspond- 
ence; 7, to give a written or viva voce opinion 
on an ordinary subject which may be proposed to 
him for the purpose of testing his general intelli- 
gence.” 


I will not trouble the House with the 
other tests, but this examination seems 
to me, upon the whole, a very fair one. 
In the War Office— 

“The greatest importance will be attached to 
superiority in English grammar, English com- 
position, and writing correctly from dictation, 
and in arithmetic to the extent of a practical 
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acquaintance with the Rule of Three, Practice, 
Interest, and Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; a 
candidate will be allowed to indicate any book or 
subject upon which he may wish to be specially 
examined.” 


In the Poor Law Board and the Board 
of Trade there are no examinations. The 
examination in the Exchequer appears to 
be very fair, if properly carried out, and 
has been pronounced satisfactory by Lord 
Monteagle. In the National Debt Office— 
“ A candidate nominated to a clerkship is sub- 
ject to an examination to show that he can write 
with ease and facility a clear legible hand; that 
he can copy in a fair and correct manner from 
manuscript or print, and manuscript accounts se- 
lected and set before him for that purpose; that 
he is complete master of arithmetic up to and 
including Vulgar Fractions; that he has a fair 
knowledge of history and of geography.” 


I cannot conceive how a man who is un- 
able to copy from print can have much 
roficiency in any other branch of know- 
Lidge. There are a few other offices al- 
luded to in the return with which I will 
not trouble the House. Such are the ex- 
aminations now in existence, but, unless 
you have a fairer means of appointment, 
these examinations are no test of qualifi- 
cation. We do not want a mere exami- 
nation to enable a man, after he has been 
appointed, to enter the gates of a depart- 
ment; we want an examination which will 
really test the fitness of one man above 
that of others who may apply for the office. 
The question as to whether there ought 
to be competing examinations is one of 
considerable difficulty ; but the arguments 
in their favour are, I think, stronger than 
the objections to them. It is said that if 
the public service is thrown open to all, 
you will be assailed by claimants from 
every part of the country. I do not think 
much harm would be done if that were the 
ease. An eminent French statesman who 
was talking to me yesterday upon the sub- 
ject took this objection, and illustrated it 
by an anecdote. He said that the Finance 
Minister of France, after the Revolution, 
received so enormous a number of applica- 
tions for places that he did not know what 
to do; every man in France thought that 
he was entitled to a post under a free Go- 
vernment. In one day he received no less 
than 700 applications; and he then wrote 
to all the candidates desiring them to at- 
tend at his house on the same day and 
the same hour. When the time arrived 
the antechamber, the staircase, and the 
hall, were of course filled. The Minister 
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what have you come here for? I suppose 
for places?’ Their silence argued assent. 
** Well,” said he, ‘*I have only one place 
at my disposal; that is my own. If you 
would like to have it, apply for it.”” But 
I believe nothing of that kind will happen 
in England, if you upset the system which 
makes the distribution of places a politi- 
eal favour. Every Member of this House 
would be rejoiced to be relieved from the 
duty, for it has become almost a duty, of 
making applications for places for his con- 
stituents. There is no harm in those ap- 
plications to a certain extent. The course 
I pursue with regard to my own constitu- 
ents is this:—when a man asks me for a 
place, I say, if I know him, that I will 
certify that he is a respectable and com- 
petent person. If a person, known to be 
a respectable and competent man, applies 
for a small post in the town, it is no favour 
to get that post conferred on him. But 
the present system cannot be destroyed 
while your constituents have a right to 
ask you to forward their claims. A man 
ought to have other means of obtaining a 
post than an application to his representa- 
tive. It is said to be almost necessary to 
the existence of a Government that they 
should have places at their disposal, and 
Mr. Romilly has stated that Members of 
Parliament are not to be kept in good- 
humour without places. The first thing, 
then, that we ought to do is to pledge 
ourselves not to ask for places. If it is 
disagreeable to us to forward applications, 
and to the Government to receive them, let 
no more applications be made through us. 
But human nature will always remain bu- 
man nature, and, unless a man has other 
means than those now afforded him of 
obtaining admission to the public service, 
the same influences will be employed, and 
the present state of things will continue to 
exist. 

There is one more question upon which 
I wish to say a few words. A small pam- 
phlet has been lately published on the re- 
organisation of the civil service, written by 
a gentleman connected with that service. 
Let the House hear, then, what these gen- 
tlemen have to say for themselves—for, 
although the pamphlet is anonymous, it is 


deserving of consideration. It shows, what , 


the evidence which I have read proves, 
that the system in your public offices is as 
antagonistic as possible to the discharge of 
the duties of those offices; that men are 
plaeed in public offices whose claims rest 
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your offices are overcharged with incompe- 
tent people. The money voted for the 
public service is larger than the public 
like, and we therefore have Motions for 
the reduction of these sums; but the 
House does not usually cut down the sala- 
ries of the high officers, but those of the 
hard-working and useful men, the tendency 
of which is to fill the offices with useless 
and inefficient men. There is not one 
honest man, whether he is in favour of 
reduction or not, who will not say that 
a man who has a fair amount of duty to 
perform ought to receive a fair amount of 
pay. If you reduce your offices to the 
number of men who are competent to the 
duty, you may fairly increase the pay of 
those who fairly earn it. The first thing 
is not to cnt down the pay of public offices, 
but to reduce the number of men to that 
which is required for the public service. 
Upon another point I agree with this Gen- 
tleman, when he speaks of the superannua- 
tion fund. It is all very well to say, that 
by means of this fund members of the civil 
service have a certainty to retire upon; 
but how is that certainty acquired? By 
cutting down the pay. It is clear it ought 
to be left to an actuary to estimate what a 
man ought to receive after the payment of 
a certain amount, and after a certain num- 
ber of years’ service. There is another 
question treated of in the pamphlet :— 


Administrative 


“ The other question, that of leaving the ser- 
vice, is much more important. The secret history 
of the superannuation scheme is difficult to get at ; 
but it is indisputable that the Government has 
been levying a tax upon all official incomes for the 
purpose of granting superannuation allowances, 
which tax, in its accumulations, exceeds its lia- 
bilities by many hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
and which allowance is always granted grudgingly 
—seldom until the recipient be quite worn out, 
and generally with some mysterious reductions 
and uncertainties as to its amount. It is difficult 
to conceive what the Government has to do with 
it at all, except to give up those accumulations, 
which, whoever may have a right to them, cer- 
tainly do not morally belong to the present pos- 
sessors. In the ordinary course of things, if a 
man does not choose to store up for a rainy day, 
there is no Act of Parliament compelling him to 
be provident ; and if his salary as a civil servant 
be not sufficient to enable him to lay by for his 
old age, that may be an argument for increasing 
his emoluments, but not for levying a tax of 5 per 
cent upon what he now receives, where 24 would 
do; nor, indeed, of meddling with the disposal of 
his private means at all,” 


He describes in a graphic way how the 
unfortunate man tries to get this retiring 
allowance :— 

“ He has to shift and dodge on, broken-spirited, 
nervous, and dyspeptic, By night he runs the 
Mr. Layard 
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gauntlet of ‘ Parr’s Life,’ ‘ Norton’s Camomile,’ 
* Cockle’s Antibilious,’ and other miraculous me- 
dicaments; by day he is more occupied with his 
diet than his duty; his office gets disorganised, 
his juniors lose their temper, feel the injustice of 
working with a man who ought not to stay, and 
yet who may not go, and become mutinous, while 
he either dies in harness full ten years before his 
time, or condescends to unworthy tricks and ima- 
ginative certificates, until he wrings a shorn and 
mutilated allowance from half-incredulous ‘my 
Lords,’” 

The pamphlet is full of cases like this, and 
is clearly an exponent of the feelings of 
the men themselves, who would be affected 
by the changes proposed. I have read the 
evidence of Mr. Anderson, who shows that 
our public offices are overcharged with ser- 
vants, and I will read another passage from 
his evidence, Mr. Anderson says— 

“ Every person who has had experience in con- 

ducting a large office will admit that, if all were 
really efficient, not only would the business be 
better and more expeditiously done, but it would 
be probably executed by two-thirds of the number 
of clerks now employed.” 
I will not trouble the House with further 
remarks on the civil serviee, but I might 
say something on the manner in which the 
Governments of this country are organised. 
This subject comes within the scope of my 
argument, for I have the admission of a 
noble Lord in the other House (Earl Gran- 
ville), who said that, although he had many 
connections in the present Administration, 
yet he had three cousins in the Adminis- 
tration of the Earl of Derby. This, then, 
is no party question, and, if this is admit- 
ted, the question is placed upon the basis 
that I wish. Government, then, in this 
country, is more or less an affair of family 
relationship and connection. I do say that 
this is one of the most grievous causes of 
public complaint, and that it is working 
more than any other upon the country at 
large. 

Now, Sir, I will go to the third proposi- 
tion of my Resolution—that the state of 
things of which I complain has given rise 
to great misfortunes, and threatens to 
bring discredit upon the nation, and in- 
volve the country in great disasters. No 
one now will question the fact, that our pub- 
lic establishments are not what they should 
be either in regard to efficiency or economy, 
and no one will question the fact that very 
great changes are necessary—I doubt, in- 
deed, whether any reasonable man will 
question the truth of the assertion, that 
the misfortunes that have happened may 
be traced to the imperfect condition of the 
public service of the country. I have 
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found a curious speech, which I have ex- 
tracted from the newspapers. The House 
will remember that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government said there were 
no complaints made of the departments 
which were filled by members of the aris- 
tocracy, but that where complaints were 
made they were directed at departments 
like the Medical department and the Com- 
missariat, which were not filled by mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. That was not a 
wise speech, certainly, and the senior sur- 
geon of the hospital at Smyrna, in a 
speech printed in the public papers, ap- 
pears to have called his brother doctors 
about him and made the following speech— 
“Tt may be very well for Lord Palmerston to 
get up in the House of Commons and say that the 
departments officered by the aristocracy have not 
failed in the recent trial, but that the Medical de- 
partment and Commissariat have failed because 
their officers are taken from the middle classes. 
We can retort, and prove the truth of what we 
say, that, had we been left to ourselves, unchecked 
by the incapacity of those who have risen rather 
by family influence than by merit, it would not 
have been under the pressure of a great war that 
reforms—long since effected in our civil hospitals, 
long since imitated in some degree by our allies 
—would have been carried out by our military 
medical brethren.” 
Sir, I admire the courage of a public ser- 
vant who ean get up and say this publicly 
and allow it to be circulated. But I am 
told that a better state of things is ap- 
proaching, that great successes have at- 
tended our arms, and that there is no rea- 
son to fear any great disasters. No one 
is more willing than I am to acknowledge 
the importance of the successes we have 
recently obtained. But are those suc- 
cesses so extraordinary that we are to be 
surprised at them? I have always be- 
lieved that successes would be the inevit- 
able result if the two services, the army 
and navy, had fair play, and if we sent 
the right man to fill the right place. But 
do the successes we have recently obtained 
warrant us in concluding that we are at 
the end of this war ? 
habit of this country to express at one 
time a despondency which is not justified 
by events, and at other times a state of 
exhilaration which is not more justified by 
any successes that we have obtained. The 
latter is the case at present. We have 
had some successes, but does that warrant 
the belief that the war will thereby be 
brought to a speedy and honourable con- 
clusion? Sir, I very much doubt it. I 
warn the Government that although it may 
be all very well to divert attention from 
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the question at issue by means of these 
successes, yet these achievements are but 
minor matters, and that their influence 
will not last long enough to remove from 
the Government that feeling of distrust 
which more and more prevails, and which 
will continue to prevail. I warn the Go- 
vernment not to depend upon these suc- 
cesses to remove the prevalent distrust, 
but upon the reform of our public esta- 
blishments. Reform them, and we shall 
have some chance of real success. The 
late Duke of Wellington came to the com- 
mand of the army in the Peninsula under 
a state of things not very different from 
that which prevails at present. When he 
was sent to Spain he had a commissariat 
to form and an army to organise ; but by 
his abilities, talents, and energies, he did 
what was required. He not only reorga- 
nised his army, but he fed the inhabitants 
of Portugal ; he opened a communication 
with America, and obtained supplies from 
the remotest parts of the world. Had we 
such a man now we should obtain the same 
successes. But, as it is, we ought not to 
flatter ourselves that we are at the end of 
the war. I did not expect that we should 
obtain peace on the terms proposed, be- 
cause we had not obtained the necessary 
successes. But suppose further successes 
are acquired—suppose Sebastopol taken— 
shall we be essentially in a better position 
for concluding a peace? On the contrary, 
I fear our difficulties will be increased, and 
I warn the country not to believe that our 
recent successes, important and honourable 
as they are, entitle us to believe that they 
will bring us to a speedy and satisfactory 
peace. I believe the war will be a long 
war, and that it will only be determined 
by such a reform of the whole of our sys- 
tem, military and naval, as will lead us to 
send those men to the seat of war who 
are best fitted to carry on the war with 
due and proper effect. If we do not, the 
war will be either longer than we expect, 
or we shall incur such disasters as will 
compel us to make a peace which will not 
be honourable and satisfactory to this 
country. Let us infuse into the Govern- 
ment that energy, that intelligence, that 
wisdom in council, which is worthy of a 
great people in the present moment of na- 
tional emergency. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the Resolutions of which 
he had given notice. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That this House views with deep and inereas- 
ing concern the state of the Nation, and is of 
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opinion, that the manner in which merit and 


Administrative 


efficiency have been sacrificed, in public appoint- | 


ments, to party and family influences, and to a 
blind adherence to routine, has given rise to great 
misfortunes, and threatens to bring discredit upon 


the national character, and to involve the Country | 


in grave disasters.” 


Cotonen FREESTUN said, he wished 


to refer to some remarks made by the hon. 


Member of a personal character with re- | 
spect to a letter he (Colonel Freestun) had | 


addressed to a public journal with regard 
to his not having been present at the 
meeting of the Administrative Reform As- 
sociation on Wednesday. He was surprised 
that the hon. Member for Aylesbury should 
have presumed—should have dared to 
question his veracity. [‘‘Order!”’] He 
asked the hon. Member if either the Mem- 
bers for Plymouth, Maldon, Gloucester, 


Brecon, or Leeds were present at that | 
He repeated the statement in | 
rose | 


meeting ? 
his letter that they were not. He 
merely with that object, and he was per- 
fectly content to leave gentlemen of greater 
ability to deal with the general subject now 
before the House. 


Mr. LAYARD said, he was extremely | 


surprised to hear what had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member. He did not say 
those Gentlemen were present—he merely 


remarked on the words of the hon. and | 
gallant Member in the letter ‘‘ with such | 


truth,’ with a (?) after it, ‘* by the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury.” 


ber now charged him with being guilty of | 


that of which he was himself accused. 

CotoneL FREESTUN was 
proceed, but resumed his seat on loud 
cries of ‘* Order!” 

Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was anxious to say a few words on the 
latter part of the subject which had been 
referred to by the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury, to which he had paid considerable at- 
tention, namely, the state of the civil service. 
He agreed with many of the observations 
of the hon. Member for Aylesbury ; but 
he thought the hon. Gentleman had not 
pointed out anything which was deserving 
of the name of a remedy for the evils to 
which he had directed the attention of the 
House. He (Sir 8. Northeote) was anxious 
to explain, so far as he was able to do, the 
nature of the remedy which he believed 
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, anxious to plead their cause. It was 
‘service which was very heavily weighted, 
which had imposed upon it very unneces- 
sary restrictions, which had very few en. 
couragements, and which was too often 
expected to perform duties which it was 
really—not from any inherent weakness in 
itself, but from artificial causes of weak- 
ness to which he would allude-—unable to 
discharge. There was, in the first place, 
a great tendency to overlook the distine- 
tion between the political and the perma- 
nent branches of the service. The politi- 
eal branch consisted of a very small num. 
ber of gentlemen, of high abilities and 
position, who had attained a rank which 
gave them, to a certain extent, absolute 
dominion over the offices over which they 
presided, and it was natural to expect that 
those noble Lords and right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen should manage their offices, and 
make them effectual for the work which 
they had to do; but, however anxious 
they might be to make the offices efficient, 
they were prevented by the circumstances 
of their position. Within the last thirty 
years there had been something like twelve 
or thirteen total changes of Ministries, and 
‘in each Administration some one or two 
shifts in different departments; so that 
there was a tenure of office on the part of 
any one chief of a department averaging 
little more than two years. The Gentle- 
men who were appointed to the head of 
‘one of these departments probably had no 


| previous experience or knowledge of it; 
they were obliged to spend a very large 
portion of their time in the discharge of 
their public and Parliamentary duties, with 
| the additional obligation of making them- 
selves acquainted with the public questions 
with which the department had to deal, 
| so that they really had no time to make 
themselves acquainted with the routine and 
subordinate duties of the office at the head 
of which they were placed, or to become 
acquainted with the traditions of the office 
to which they were appointed. How, 
then, could the head of a department be 
expected to undertake the remodelling of 
it on a footing of thorough efficiency ? 
Supposing a man to have the capacity 
of the Duke of Wellington himself, it 
was utterly impossible that during so short 








might be applied to the existing state of | a tenure of office all that could be accom- 


things. 
member of the civil service in a subordi- 
nate position, and having heard it conti- 
nually made the subject of a great deal of 


Having been for some years a| plished, even if he had the most absolute 


power, to make changes and to enforce 
any system of discipline he might think fit. 
But that was not all. The truth was, 





abuse—sometimes of unfair abuse—he was he had not that power. In theory the 
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chief had arbitrary power over the depart- 
ment, but that power was tempered by 
most important considerations. He found 
there a great body of men ranged in 
classes, which were the growth of twenty- 
five or thirty years. He found those men 
possessed of all the traditions of the de- 
partment, which he had no means of at- 
taining except through their instrumen- 
tality, and it was utterly impossible for 
him to disperse with their services, or ma- 
terially to alter their position in the office, 
at all events on first coming into it, without 
throwing the office out of gear, and getting 
into inextricable confusion. That was one 
difficulty. But to take another. Sup- 
posing he promoted one man, whom he 
considered to merit it, above his superiors, 
or supposing he went further, and, where 
an officer was inefficient or past work, he 
dismissed him, he was immediately called 
to task—first, by memorials from juniors 
in the office ; secondly, by letters in the 
newspapers ; and, thirdly, very probably, 
by Motions in that House, calling him to 
account for the gross injustice of summarily 
passing over Mr. This or Mr. That, who, 
by a long course of service, with which no 
one of his predecessors found, or cared to 
find fault, had merited considerable praise, 
and the Secretary of State or President of 
a Board, whichever it might be, was sup- 
posed to have been actuated, not by pure 
motives—they were never given credit for 
any pure motives—but by imaginary fa- 
vouritism. He appealed to hon. Members 
who had had long experience in that House 
whether that was not the true state of the 
ease? He had known instances in the 
civil service of agitations got up against 
attempts made by the heads of a depart- 
ment to remove men, or to pass others 
over those of superior standing, and there- 
fore he was quite certain the fact was as 
he stated it. Another difficulty was that 
the head of a department could not afford, 
in the middle of a Session, when a great 
deal of important work was on hand, to 
throw the office out of gear by suspend- 
ing or dismissing the permanent servants. 
Supposing it could be done without much 
danger, they would have one hon. Gentle- 
man coming with one set of views and 
altering the department so as to make it 
work in his particular way, and his succes- 
sor, with other views, altering it again, so 
as to make it work in another way. They 
were told to look at any firm of bankers or 
merchants and see how they conducted 
business—that they did not go upon rou- 
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tine, but that they contrived to do their 
work—that they contrived to accomplish 
the task they set themselves; and they 
were asked why did not the heads of the 
Government departments do the same? To 
that question there was a very intelligible 
answer. If any man were to enter a 
merchant’s office, and were to say to him, 
“‘T think your manner of conducting 
business creates confusion ;’’ his reply 
would be, ‘‘ What’s that to you? I know 
the way in which I can do my business 
best, and I do it in that way.’’ But would 
the same answer be applicable with regard 
to a public office? Not atall. Take the 
case of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies. The noble Lord when he 
entered the department, would probably 
organise it upon a system of his own, 
which men sitting on the opposite side of 
the House might say was not a good sys- 
tem. If the noble Lord were in the posi- 
tion of the head of a private establishment 
he would naturally say, ‘‘What is it to you 
how I organise the department, provided 
I conduct the business properly ?’’ and 
that would be all very well if the noble 
Lord were to remain at the head of the 
department for fifteen or twenty years. 
But perhaps at the end of two or three 
years there would be a change. Pro- 
bably the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) might become 
head of the department, and that right 
hon. Gentleman, finding the business con- 
ducted upon a principle which he had 
always disapproved, would refuse to take 
the department upon the footing on which 
it had been left by the noble Lord, and 
would establish an entirely different sys- 
tem. How then was it possible, while the 
public departments were liable to such 
changes and rechanges, that they could 
be conducted in the way private establish- 
ments were? It was therefore necessary 
to have some fixed system of routine upon 
which the public offices were to be con- 
ducted in order to enable them to work at 
all. Now, the system of routine already 
established was not a good system. He 
did not make that assertion because in- 
dividually he entertained views which would 
induce him to work an office on a different 
principle to that on which they were at pre- 
sent worked, but he did so because he could 
see that there were fundamental faults in 
the whole of the system by which the 
public officers were appointed ; and that 
secondly, and to a much greater extent, 
there were faults in the mode in which 
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those officers were worked when appointed. 
Possibly there might be such difficulties 
in the way of the adoption of an improved | 
system for getting good men as to render 
it impossible to change it for the better ; 
but what he contended was, that when 
good men were secured, they were worked 
upon the worst possible system. All the 
good that was in trem was taken out of 
them, and they were not allowed to de- 
velope it for the benefit of the public ser- 
vice. The great evil which beset the civil 
service was the habitual disregard of the 
principle of promotion by merit. This at 
once reduced the faults of the system to 
a vicious circle. The service was made 
inefficient because the men working in it 
were habitually superseded by strangers 
in the highest and best appointments, and 
this on the assumption that they were 
not efficient for the discharge of these 
high offices. It was well known that our 
clerks in public offices were generally ar- 
ranged in classes. A young man first 
entering the service was placed in the bot- 
tom class, with a very low salary, and em- 
ployed in copying or some other mechani- 
eal work. From that position he rose by 
degrees, chiefly according to seniority, to 
a high post in the office ; but when he had 
risen to the highest post in what might be 
ealled the hierarchy of classes, there were 
certain staff appointments—posts of much 
greater honour and emolument—to which 
he was almost invariably forbidden to 
aspire. Now, what was the consequence ? 
A young man of eighteen or nineteen 
entered a public office at a salary of 
70/., 80/., or 901. a-year, and for the first 
five, ten, or fifteen years nothing was 
required of him but to copy despatches 
and fold up and seal letters. Was it 
reasonable to expect that the head of a 
department having such an appointment 
to make would be very critical in his in- 
quiry as to whether the young man he was | 
about to appoint was a man of first-rate | 
abilities or had taken a degree at the | 
University ? Generally the result was the | 
appointment of a young man of small | 
abilities, because no young man of any | 
ambition, or who possessed friends in a | 
position to enable him to enter any of the 
open professions with the least hope of | 
success, could be induced to enter the civil | 
service as it was at present constituted. | 
In the course of time the man who entered 
the service at the bottom of the list would | 
rise to a post of greater emolument and | 
importance, but the chief of the depart- | 
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ment would be always prevented from 
giving him a staff appointment, because 
when he entered the service he possessed 
very little ability, and while he had been 
there it had pleased Heaven to make it 
less. Ile had perhaps risen from 801. a 
year to 5001., or to 600I., or it might be 
1,0007. in the ordinary routine, without 
any inducement for making any extraordi- 
nary exertion, or showing any superior 
capacity ; and should a man in this posi- 
tion in the service devote himself to any- 
thing in particular, it would only be by the 
rarest chance that he could get to any 
situation higher than that attained by the 
lazy fellow at his side. What could be 
expected from a man who at the beginning 
of his career possessed but little ability, 
who for ten or fifteen years was employed 
in the meanest and mechanical drudgery, 
and who was invariably told that his pro- 
spects did not depend in the least upon 
himself? It was utterly impossible to 
make anything of such a man as that. 
But it would be said, such men ought to be 
dismissed. Suppose the chiefs of depart- 
ments could turn out all in their offices and 
appoint whom they pleased, what would be 
the result? In America nearly the whole 
body of civil servants went out with the 
change of Government, and a new set 
came in. What was the consequence ? 
The other day the new party, the * Know- 
Nothings,’’ issued a manifesto in which 
they stated that party action had lost all 
its dignity, and had degenerated into a 
mere struggle for office. It was not de- 
sirable that this state of things, which was 
said to exist in America, should be intro- 
duced into this country. Then if they 
could not manage to work their offices by 
the influence of the political chiefs, could 
they work them by their permanent chiefs? 
In the Colonial Office, for instance, they 


‘had had Sir James Stephen for many 


years, and they had now Mr. Merivale ; 
both men of eminence, and both holding a 
permanent position; it might be said, why 
not remove the appointments from the 
hands of the political chiefs, and place 
them in the hands of these permanent 
chiefs? That was a doctrine in which 
there was a great deal of plausibility; at 
the same time there was a tendency In 
such a plan to what was called ‘* bureau- 
cracy,” just as, in the other supposed 


| ease, there would be a tendency to what 


was called the ‘ wire-drawing ’’ system, 


and there would be as much opposition 
to the introduction of a system of bureau- 
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eracy as of the wire-drawing system. 
But was there any other system pro- 
osed for the adoption of the House? 
Ie had listened to the hon. Member’s 
speech, but he was disappointed; for, after 
having pointed out the evils, he had pro- 
osed no remedy for the evils. The hon. 
Member had alluded to the Report he (Sir 
S. Northcote) and Sir Charles Trevelyan 
had drawn up, and he had thrown cold 
water on it; but he had proposed no other 
remedy for the evils complained of, except 
one—the taking of the ‘* Goderich pledge ”’ 
—that every hon. Member should pledge 
himself never to darken the doors of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Treasury again. But the hon. Member, at the 
same time told the House that all appoint- 
ments must still be made by the Seeretary 
to the Treasury ; and, if Members took the 
Goderich pledge, it was to be feared that 
while the best men in the House would 
keep that pledge, it would be broken by 
the more unscrupulous. But then, again, 
people said, ‘* Why don’t you, seeing that 
you have in this country a large number 
of individuals who have succeeded in im- 
portant undertakings of a private nature— 
why don’t you, when an emergency arises, 
call in the assistance of such men, for 
example, as Sir Samuel Peto or Mr. Lind- 
say?” To any such course as this he 
conceived great objections existed. We 
had a civil service expressly constructed 
for the purpose of doing all this work, and 
was it to be said that when business of 
any importance arose it was necessary to 
apply to private enterprise in order to get 
it done? There was a homely proverb 
which said that ‘‘those who keep dogs 
should not attempt to bark themselves.” 
If we kept a dog in the civil service we 
should make him do his duty ; we fed him 
well, and why should we not get our 
money's worth out of him? By calling 
in assistance from without, and giving rise 
to the inference that our own employés 
were unequal to the occasion, we inflicted 
a heavy blow upon the morale of the ser- 
vice. Our civil servants would then say, 
“Oh, we shall reap no honour in any 
case; the prizes of the service will be 
given to men called from without ; and 
we, therefore, have no incentive to exer- 
tion.”” Why, this was the great evil of 
which the civil service at this moment 
complained, namely, that the chief ap- 
pointments were given to successful law- 
yers, to military men when they retired 
from the army, to men who had risen to 
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some rank in this House, and that they 
were not given to those diligent, faithful, 
meritorious civil servants who had worked 
in the ranks, and had striven to raise 
themselves, and who would naturally work 
with greater zeal and hopefulness if they 
thought that they would be rewarded by 
those higher posts at present conferred on 
others. This was exactly the case of the 
regimental officers in the army against the 
staff ; and if the regimental officers were 
disheartened at seeing the honours shower- 
ed upon the staff and themselves passed 
over, so in the same way the civil servants 
were at present disheartened by finding 
that their services were overlooked and 
the best appointments given to strangers. 
Perhaps he might here mention a case 
which had occurred within his own know- 
ledge, and which coufirmed the statement 
of the hon. Member, that by a proper dis- 
tribution of employés you might materially 
diminish the expenses of the civil service, 
while at the same time you might reward 
merit and secure efficiency. The statisti- 
cal department of the Board of Trade, 
which was founded some twenty years ago, 
was presided over by the late Mr. Porter, 
who was extremely well qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of superintendent, and 
who, during the ten years in which he held 
it, brought the department into a very per- 
fect state of organisation, and established 
such a system for the collection of infor- 
mation as would almost go on of itself, 
with the aid of proper clerks. Mr. 
Porter held the office of superintendent 
for ten years. Under him were an as- 
sistant superintendent, and two or three 
clerks. When the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. John Macgregor) resigned the 
appointment of Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, the vacant office was most 
properly conferred on Mr. Porter. That 
gentleman then stated to the head of the 
office that the statistical department was 
now in such a state of efficiency that he 
could rely on its going on with compara- 
tively little superintendence, and that if the 
Government would give to the gentleman 
immediately under hin—who he stated had 
always proved highly efficient—an increase 
of 100. a year, he (Mr. Porter) would be 
very willing to give such superintendence 
as should insure the proper working of the 
department. By this arrangement there 
would have been a saving of nearly all the 
salary of the superintendent of the Statis- 
tical Department; a clear saving of 5001, 
or 600/. a year would have been effected ; 
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while proper encouragement would have 
been given to those subordinates who had 
been working efficiently under Mr. Porter 
for so many years. The Government re- 
jected that proposal, because they had the 
appointment of a Superintendent of the 
Statistical Department, and did not wish 
to throw it away. Well, whom did they 
appoint? They appointed a gentleman 
against whose merits he (Sir S. North- 
cote) could say nothing—Mr. Fonblanque. 
Had he been in the civil service? Not at 
all. Had he had anything to do with sta- 
tistics? Not at all. He was a gentle- 
man of great literary ability, one on whom 
the Government of the day naturally look- 
ed with favour, and it was as good an ap- 
pointment of the kind as could be made ; 
but it was thoroughly vicious in principle. 


To appoint a man out of the service, and | 


over the heads of those who had long 
worked in it, must naturally discourage 
them and break down the efficiency of the 
department. Remonstrances were made, 
and the reason given for the appointment 


was that the Government were about to/| 


undertake the institution of a system of 
agricultural statistics, and that therefore 
Mr. Fonblanque was appointed to superin- 
tend it. lad he done so, or had it been 
intended he should do so? With respect 
to the plan which had been proposed by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and himself, he 
(Sir S. Northeote) begged to remark that 
it had been inaccurately described as a 
plan to recruit the civil service by compe- 
tition. That was a portion of the plan, 
but not the whole. They drew up a plan 
recommending a system of promotion by 
merit, division of labour in the offices, and 
also the principle of appointments by com- 
petition. It had been stated that they be- 
gan with a crotchet about competition, but 
the fact was, they began with the idea of 
appointments, to be checked by a system 
of examination, as a fixed test. He was 
ready to make an admission to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Hayter) that he was of opinion the 
patronage administered by that right hon. 
Gentleman was better administered than 
any other part of the Government patron- 
age. He referred to the patronage exercised 
by the right hon. Gentleman in the Inland 
Revenue and Customs Departments, In 
no other department was there a more per- 
feet system for a division of labour, or a 
better system of promotion by merit, or 
80 good a system of appointments. The 
mode was for the right hon. Gentleman to 
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{nominate candidates, whom the depart- 
| ment examined, and if found to be wanting 
they were rejected. This examination 
| was, he believed, a thoroughly bond fide 
‘one, and Sir Charles Trevelyan and him. 
| self were so satisfied with it that at first 
| they had an intention to recommend that 
|some system should be made general and 
the whole patronage of the Government 
‘should be placed in the hands of the 
‘right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
|the Treasury. He did not mean to say 
that they had named the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in their Report; but they meant 
that the Treasury should name the.men, 
and that a separate board of examiners 
| should be appointed to see that they were 
| properly qualified to fill the office to which 
| they were nominated. When that plan was 
proposed serious objections were made to 
it by gentlemen who were connected with 
other departments, and who were jealous 
of Treasury patronage, which they thought 
was already too great, and they were 
obliged to give it up. The appointments, 
too, in the Customs and Inlend Revenue 
Departments were very differently cireum- 
stanced from those in other branches of 
the service, because they were not sought 
for by persons in the higher stations of life, 
| but were generally sought by the lower 
class of voters for their sons or other rela- 
tives. The system was, for the voter to ask 
his representative to get his son or nephew 
an appointment. The Member recommend- 
ed the candidate to the Secretary for the 
Treasury, but did not, perhaps, much care 
whether he got the place or not. The 
right hon. Gentleman in his turn recom- 
mended the candidate to the department, 
but did not much care whether the de- 
partment accepted him or not, All the 
Member wanted to do was, to send a 
civil answer to the voter, to show he had 
done his best, and all the right hon. 
Gentleman wanted to do was also to send 
the Member a civil answer, to show he had 
done his best. But if Mr. John Wood, 
for the purposes of the service, said, 
‘‘This young man will not do;” then 
the right hon. Gentleman says to the 
Member, “I am sorry, but you cannot 
expect me to sacrifice the civil service 
to your friend.” The Member might 
grumble a little, but he would send the 
answer to the voter, who perhaps would 
grumble a little louder. It was like 
a series of ‘* buffers’’ going through a train, 
and a shock was not felt so much as if & 
first-class carriage was run direct against 
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the engine. But supposing that the Trea-|made the system effectual, unless they 


sury patronage were extended to higher 
departments, to which hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen might appoint their own cousins 
and nephews, the pressure on the examining 


board would become too great, and, in fact, | 


the plan could not be carried out. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Aylesbury that 
the appointment of a commission of ex- 
aminers was a step in the right direction, 
provided it was intended to proceed further, 
otherwise it would do more harm than 
good. If a fixed test was to be establish- 
ed, it must be a moderately low test, 
otherwise complaints would be made,— 
«« My son distinguished himself at college ; 


his tutor says he is a most promising | 


young man ; to be sure he did not take 
his degree, on account of ill-health or 
some reason, but to be plucked upon this 
examination is monstrous. He is perfectly 
competent, as I can get half-a-dozen cer- 
tificates to prove.’’ No board of exam- 
iners could stand against that; it must 
either be a board for stereotyping medio- 
erity or for concealing bad appointments. 
All bad appointments could then be de- 
fended by saying the candidates passed the 
board of examiners. He was reminded of 
a story of a Bedouin tribe, to whom a 


neighbouring sultan intrusted the charge | 


of an elephant—a charge which the Arabs 
soon found to be onerous and ruinous to 
them. The sheik undertook to visit the 
sultan with a companion, and explain their 
grievance; but as it was an awkward 
thing to go to the sultan with such a 
message, it was agreed that the sheik 
should commence the conversation by the 
words ‘‘the elephant,’’ whereupon the com- 
panion should take up the story of their 
distresses ; but, being overcome with awe 
at the sultan’s presence, he was unable, 
when the proper time came, to utter a 
word. The sheik repeated, ‘Sir, the 
elephant ;"" when the sultan, growing 
impatient, exclaimed, ‘** What about the 
elephant ?”’ ‘* The elephant,” stammered 
the sheik, ‘‘languishes for the want of a 
companion ;’’ upon which the sultan im- 
mediately committed a second elephant to 
the custody of the tribe. The board of 
examination might become the second 
elephant, sanctioning and endorsing the 
previous bad appointments, and creating 
additional patronage for themselves. The 
examiners must be most eminent men, 


altered the whole code and morale of the 
service, they would do nothing. They 
might spur a living horse to exertion, 
but they could not galvanise a dead one 
into life; and they might depend upon 
it that under the present system the civil 
_ service was depressed and was rapidly ap- 
'proaching the state of the dead horse. 
| They must get rid of the great bane of 
patronage. Promotion by merit was al- 
ways felt by those who were not originally 
appointed by merit as a species of fa- 
vouritism ; they were unable to look upon 
it in any other light; and as long as the 
idea was kept up in the civil service that 
promotion went by favouritism, they could 
not expect that it would be believed that a 
man was appointed to a place because he 
was fit for it. We fostered this spirit by 
our common language. People talked of 
“ giving a mana place.’”’ The maxim was, 
‘here is a place that will do for this man,” 
and not ‘here is a man that will do for 
this place.’”” The man was put down on a 
list until a place was found that would suit 
j him; and it was made a matter of favour 
to appoint him to it. If a person appoint- 
ed by a Whig Government were placed 
| over @ man appointed by a Tory Govern- 
ment, the latter would immediately say, 
‘Oh! that is because he is a Whig and I 
am a Conservative.’’ This was one mode 
by which favouritism operated. But there 
was the converse of this:—Suppose one 
man appointed to an office by one Govern- 
ment, and the succeeding Government 
should know another man infinitely su- 
perior for discharging the duties of the 
office to the first, still the latter Govern- 
ment would often say, ‘‘Oh! we cannot 
promote that man over the other, because 
it will be said that we have done it as an 
act of favouritism.’’ And thus it was that 
the whole system of the appointments in 
the civil service was rendered vicious. Ile 
did not understand what the objections 
were to the introduction of an entirely 
new system. The hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury had alluded to the argument used by 
Mr. Romilly in favour of the appointment 
of the members of the aristocracy to the 
higher offices of the civil service, or, as 
|the word had been especially used—the 
appointment of ‘* geutlemen”’ to those 
offices? But what was meant by the word 
“‘gentleman’’? Was it one who could 








for the commissioners could not be ex-, boast of sixteen quarterings in his es- 
pected to carry on examinations, and the|cutcheon? He believed that the general 


expense would be great. 





Unless they | acceptation of the word ‘“‘ gentleman” was 
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that of a person who had nothing to do. 
As when boys would say—‘‘I will be a 
lawyer ’’—another would say, ‘‘ I will be a 
soldier ’’—and a third, being of an idle 
disposition, would say, ‘‘I will be a gen- 
tleman.”’ The reai argument of those 
who said, ‘* We object to this new system 
because it will not give us gentlemen,” 
was, that the system would not give them 
gentlemen in whom they could place con- 
fidence. If that argument were good for 
anything, how much must it tell against 
the examination system. A man might 
be selected because he was known to be a 
good and proper man, and yet he might be 
rejected by the examiners. He felt that 
he should be doing injustice to the civil 
service if he were to sit down without ex- 
pressing his strong opinion as to the in- 
adequate scale of remuneration made to 
them. He thought it most unfair. He 
did not mean to deny that there were 
many persons in the civil service who 
were paid far above what they ought to 
be, but the real evil of the scale was that 
the men who really did the work and who 
deserved to be well remunerated, were 
paid very much below their deserts. If a 
proper system of remuneration were es- 
tablished, every man in the service might 
be amply remunerated, and yet much 
economy might be effected. The number 
of persons employed might be greatly 
diminished, and at the same time the 
public be more effectually served, if a 
proper seale of pay were established. An 
inquiry was made with respect to the 
Board of Trade, and the system recom- 
mended placed the assistant secretary and 
senior clerk upon a footing much more 
satisfactory to themselves. Salaries were 
raised from a maximum of 600/. to a 
maximum of 1,0001. a-year ; the establish- 
ment worked a great deal more efficiently, 
and a saving of 5,0001. a-year was effected 
in the expense of that establishment. One 
word with regard to superannuations. He 
considered that an enormous fraud was 
done to the civil service under the head 
of superannuation. [He did trust that the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer would tell 
the ITonse what he intended to do on that 
subject. The civil service had hitherto 
been pushed aside. But what could be 
more important than to have an able body 
of public servants, cheerfully and willingly 
discharging their duties to the country ? 
The mode in which the superannuation 
fund was raised and applied was felt to be 
@ grievous and crying injustice. A man 
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having a salary of 3001. a-year had de. 
ducted from it 5 per cent, which he was 
told was to provide for him a superannua- 
tion fund; but when he was superannuated 
he then found that he had no right to 
claim one sixpence of the fund to which 
he had contributed. You called it super- 
annuation, but it was a pension for which 
they dearly paid. Nay, they were paying 
far beyond the value of any pension they 
might derive. They were, in fact, con- 
tributing largely towards the expenses of 
the State. The surplus of their con- 
tributions went to pay off the national 
debt. It had been shown by competent 
actuaries that the superannuation fund 
would in less than a century produce in- 
terest sufficient to pay all the superannua- 
tion allowances; yet there was no reduc- 
tion made in the percentage, because the 
surplus was applied by the Government 
towards the reduction of the national debt. 
That was a grievous injustice. Govern- 
ment might not be aware of this injustice, 
but those whom it most concerned felt it 
to be so; and that feeling would tend to 
create discontent among a large body of 
the public service; which feeling would 
increase until the system was entirely 
abolished and a provident fund established 
in its stead. Indeed, it would be much 
better to sweep away the system altogether, 
and grant pensions to your public servants 
according to your own free grace. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, that he 
must ask the indulgence of the House 
while he explained in a few words the 
motive of the vote he was about to give 
on this question. If the object of the 
Motion before the House was to secure 
that all public employment should be given 
on the score of merit alone, he, for one, 
entirely concurred in that principle, and 
had endeavoured during the whole course 
of his political life to promote it to the 
best of his ability. And if the Adminis- 
trative Reform Association pointed out 
any way of securing that end, he would 
be willing to give it his support; but what 
he complained of was, that the members 
of that association, assuming to represent 
the commercial classes, and holding them- 
selves out as practical men, had not as 
yet laid down any practieal plan to attain 
the objects they had in view. In his 
opinion, it was ineumbent upon an asso- 
ciation so formed, not only to clearly de- 
fine the object which it had in view, but 
at the same time to point out the means 
by which that object might be attained. 
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He had read the various speeches made 
at the meetings of that association, and 
he had that evening listened with attention 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury; and yet he was not very much 
enlightened as to the method by which 
the association proposed to carry out its 
views. The hon. Member for Aylesbury 
had alluded to a statement made by a 
noble relation of his (Lord Granville), that 
he had relations of nearly every descrip- 
tion of polities, and he added, ‘ and this 
is the way the Government is carried on.” 
Now, if the hon. Gentleman thought that 
Lord Granville was opposed to the prin- 
ciple of appointing men to public offices 
on the score of merit, he would remind 
him of one incident in his life. The only 
opportunity which Lord Granville had ever 
had of making a public appointment was 
when he was Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and, with the sanction of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, who was 
then Prime Minister, he gave that appoint- 
ment to the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
himself. Was that appointment made from 
any personal or political motive? Lord 
Granville was not acquainted with the hon. 
Gentleman more than having read his 
books; but having accidentally received 
from a person in whose judgment he 
placed reliance, a high character of his 
ability, energy, and great knowledge of 
peculiar subjects, he gave him the appoint- 
ment. He felt, however, bound to say 
that during the short time Lord Granville 
was connected with the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, he found that the high charac- 
ter he had received of him was fully borne 
out; but there was one deficiency in the 
character of the hon. Gentleman, which, 
perhaps, owing to the shortness of the 
time he was connected with him, Lord 
Granville did not discover, and that was 
his excessive meekness and modesty. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to imply that it 
was through the efforts of himself and his 
friends that the Order in Council on the 
subject of a preliminary examination was 
issued ; but had he forgotten that the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen had, in a 
Speech from the Throne, announced their 
intention to reorganise the civil service ? 
He himself attached more weight to an 
examination before promotion than to an 
examination before admission; but, at 
the same time, credit was due to the Go- 
vernment for what had been done, and it 
was only fair to suppose that they would 
continue in the same course—a course 
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which he believed was unparalleled, inas- 
much as Government voluntarily deprived 
themselves of the whole patronage of the 
civil service ;—and yet the administrative 
reformers seemed to assume that the Go- 
vernment was not anxious to reform the 
service of the country. He, for his own 
part, would be glad to sce an infusion of 
the middle classes into the Government’ 
of the country, for he entertained a high 
admiration for the energy, industry, and 
intelligence of those classes; but there 
was a tendency in the public mind to look 
upon men who had no high social position, 
and who engaged in political life, as mere 
political adventurers. That was not the 
fault of the governing powers, but of the 
publie at large. Even in the great popu- 
lar constituencies it was considered no 
small claim to their favour that the can- 
didate should say that he did not mean 
to enter the Government—that he went 
to Parliament as an independent man, 
pledging himself, as it were, that he would 
not join the service of the State. He 
thought that these things ought to be a 
little considered, for he believed that in 
order to bring about real reform there 
must be as great a change in the feel- 
ings of the people as in the actions 
of the Government. He trusted that he 
had said enough to prove that he was 
favourable to administrative reform ; still 
he felt bound to oppose the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, and he did so for two 
reasons. In the first place, when he read 
the language of that Resolution, he could 
not agree to it because he thought that 
it spoke in a tone of despondency of this 
country which was most objectionable at 
this moment, and which the state of the 
case did not deserve. With the exception 
of the fact of our being at war—a fact 
which no one deplored more than himself 
—he did not believe that the state of 
England had ever been more satisfactory 
or sound than at the present moment. 
His other objection to the Resolution was, 
that, not pointing out any specific remedy 
of that which it deplored, it made a most 
sweeping denunciation of the Government; 
and, therefore, in his mind it had a ten- 
dency to weaken the Government of the 
country, which, he thought, at this mo- 
ment, every patriotic man should wish to 
avoid. 

Mr. PEACOCKE stated that he should 
support the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire, because it 
was directed against those influences which 
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for so long a period of years had been 
exercised by the Whig Revolution families 
of this country. For that reason he was 
willing to adopt the Amendment; but it 
was upon the distinct understanding that 
he was thereby condemning the conduct 
of those Whig Revolution families, and 
passing a censure upon a Government 
which had adhered to that system. The 
history of the reign of the Revolution 
families, down to the present period, had 
been the history of national disasters. In 
the reign of George II. war broke out 
with Spain. In 1741 Admiral Vernon and 
General Wentworth failed at Carthagena. 
The war was concluded by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. Another war 
soon afterwards broke out, when England 
and France quarrelled about the American 
continent, and France, under Richelieu, 
took Minorea. The circumstances under 
which those disasters took place were 
precisely analogous to the present. Cer- 
tain Revolution families reigned supreme, 
merit was neglected, Parliamentary influ- 
ence was duly considered, and the country 
enjoyed the inestimable blessing of a Whig 
Government. At last Lord Chatham was 
called to power, merit was recognised, and 
our arms were crowned with success—the 
Blakeneys, the Byngs, and the Vernons 
gave way to the Amhersts, the Hawkes, 
and the Boscawens. 
Administration passed away, and so the 
great commoner foretold to his Royal mas- 
ter, there remained nothing for him but 
to deliver himself hand and band into the 
hands of the Revolution houses, and the 
commencement of the ensuing reign was a 
period of national apathy and of royal 
servitude. At length another war broke out 
—the war of American Independence. The 
melancholy results of that war were but too 
familiar to every man’s mind—suffice it 
that the names of Howe, Cornwallis, and 
Burgoyne were indelibly connected with 
the humiliation of the country. 
younger Pitt was then called upon to take 
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Lord the Member for London to restore 
the old Whig Revolution families in their 
ancient supremacy; and in 1846 he form. 
ed a Cabinet which united the worst fea- 
tures of the Pelhams with the worst fea- 
tures of the Grenvilles—the weakness 
and corruption of the one, with the pre- 
sumption and exclusiveness of the other, 
And as regards the present Cabinet, it 
was true that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton had reduced the noble 
Lord the Member for London to the place 
of a subordinate colleague, but the noble 
Lord the Member for London had taken 
his revenge, for he had reduced the disei- 
ple of Canning to be subordinate to his 
(Lord John Russell’s) system and clique. 
To such an extent had he done so that, 
he believed, in the present happy and 
united Cabinet, with one or two excep- 
tions, there was not a sing!s member of 
it who could not address each colleague 
as, ‘*My noble Relative,” or, ‘ My 
right hon. Cousin.”” They were told that 
the proposed Amendment was an attack 
upon the aristocracy. He distinctly as- 
serted that it was no attack upon the 
aristocracy in the broad, generous, and 
liberal acceptation of the term. It was 
no attack upon the gentlemen of England. 
It might be upon that narrow coterie of 
Revolution families which sought to con- 
fine the Government within the limited 
circle of their own relations, and to ex- 
clude from it the gentry of England, with 
acres broader and pedigrees more ancient 
than their own. It was not for the Coun- 
|try party of England, who still regarded 
the precepts of Bolingbroke, and still pre- 
served unbroken the traditions of Wynd- 
heen and of Skippen, to aid to maintain 
| this incompetent clique of Revolution fa- 
milies. We might all entertain a certain 
|amount of qualified respect for these old 
Revolution houses, who, whilst they arro- 
gated to themselves the divine right of 
governing the country, still entertain a 
|generous sympathy for the liberties and 
well being of the people; but what could 
| be said to that modern school of would- 
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people. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had told them not to embar- 
rass the Government. He asked, what title 
had the present Administration to any con- 
sideration at their hands? The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
announced with a flourish of trumpets that 
he was going to bring forward a great 
scheme of administrative reform, and took 
an unusual mode of defeating the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Aylesbury, and 
of detailing his wonderful scheme, which 
might be summed up in a single unit. He 
proposed to abolish the Ordnance, which 
had long since been abolished by public 
opinion; and to suppress the Master 
General of the Ordnance, who, by guing 
to the Crimea, had virtually suppressed 
himself. When the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment was broken up, if there were one 
subject more than another upon which the 
nation expressed a united wish, it was that 
a strong Administration should be formed ; 
but the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, however, instead of strengthen- 
ing it, had thought proper to emascu- 
late it. He had deprived himself of the 
great administrative talent of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle, of the 
brilliant eloquence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, of the unrivalled ability of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wiltshire ; 
and how had he replaced theirloss? Why, 
the increased strength, the active vigour, 
the stirring juvenility of the Cabinet, were 
all concentred in the person of, and re- 
presented by, my Lord Panmure. It 
had been said of the Porteus riots, which 
shook the supremacy of the British seeptre 
in Scotland, that their only practical result 
was to make the fortune of one old washer- 
woman; and so it might be said that the 
only practical result of a Parliamentary 
vote of censure, and of a Ministerial inter- 
regnum which deprived the nation of a Go- 
vernment during the space of fourteen days, 
was to make the fortune of Lord Panmure. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
country had a Ministerial collapse been 
so speedy and so complete, for in the 
space of some few days a Cabinet of All 
the Talents had dwindled to a Cabinet of 
All the Mediocrities. It was not an Ad- 
ministration like that which the country 
sought; it demanded new men, and it de- 
manded new measures, and did not see 
why Cabinets, like crops, should be pro- 
duced out of certain families upon certain 
fixed and rotatory principle; and it would 
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never be content now that, for the sake of 
securing the existence of such a patched- 
up Cabinet, a Resolution should be rejected 
which embodied the national wish, and ex- 
pressed the national feeling. 

Me. GLADSTONE: Sir, upon the 
present occasion I find myself in the diffi- 
culty which I have recently experienced 
more than once, that while there is an 
original Motion—and virtually, I presume 
I may say, an Amendment on that Motion 
before the House—I am not in a position 
to give my assent either to the one or 
to the other; and I will state to the House 
the reasons why it appears to me that the 
adoption of either of them would be unde- 
sirable. Whether either of them will be 
adopted it is not for me to say, but if 
either of them is adopted it will not be ° 
the first time during the present Session 
in which the House has done itself less | 
than justice, considering the state of the 
country, by clothing its intentions in lan- 
guage of a very ambiguous character, 
difficult for the country to understand, and 
not likely to promote the public welfare. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Aylesbury commences his Motion by say- 
ing, ‘* That this House views with deep 
and increasing concern the state of the 
nation.”” Now, whatever may be the in- 
tention of the hon. Gentleman, I, as a 
Member of Parliament, am bound strictly 
to canvass the language which he proposes 
to put into the mouth of the House of 
Commons; and, acting on that principle, _ 
I am not prepared to say that I view with 
deep and increasing concern the state of 
the nation—for it appears to me, on the 
contrary, that the people of this country, 
when in circumstances of great difficulty, 
and at a time when inflammatory and ex- 
citing matter is constantly being addressed 
to them, have shown an admirable self- 
command, and have maintained an attitude 
and a position during the present year 
altogether worthy of the nation. Well, 
the hon. Gentleman goes on to say that, 
owing to the prevalence of party and 
family influence and a blind adherence to 
routine, great evils have already affected 
the public service, and still greater disas- 
ters are to be anticipated. I am not quite 
sure what is meant in the Motion of the 
hon. Member by the term ‘family in- 
fluence,”” but of course I must interpret 
his Motion with reference, I will not say 
merely to the speech which he has made 
in this House, but to speeches which he 
has addressed to other audiences, and with 
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reference to the known sentiments of an 
association, of which the hon. Gentleman 
is, I apprehend, at the present moment a 
principal organ. Now, Sir, I think that 
in speaking of that association I do not go 
beyond the truth, when I say that there has 
been in its proceedings a tendency to fasten 
on the aristocracy of the country, and a pe- 
culiar class, known as the privileged class, 
the responsibility of the deficiencies and the 
weakness of the public service. I think, 
therefore, it is only natural to construe the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
as having to a certain degree the same 
tendency. I am not prepared to join in a 
proposition of that kind. If this country 
is more aristocratic, if this House is more 
aristocratic, in sentiment and feeling than 
it ought to be, it is not owing to any legal 
privileges possessed by the aristocracy, nor 
is it owing to any exclusive legislation; 
but it is owing partly, perhaps, to the 
.strong prejudices in favour of the aris- 
tocracy which pervade al! ranks and classes 
of the community, and I am bound to say 
it is still more owing to the fact that that 
aristocracy has been continually recruited 
from among the very best of the people, 
and that its history is written in the most 
glorious pages of the history of the coun- 
try, and is associated throughout with 
everything that makes us rejoice in the 
name of Englishmen. No doubt the hon. 
Member was justified in stating that that 
which is known by the name of nepotism 
is an evil which to a certain extent affects 
the service; but I do not believe it affects 
the aristocracy a bit more than it affects 
any other class; and, consequently, al- 
though I agree with the hon. Member in 
the abstract proposition, and shall be only 
too happy to see any measure adopted for 
the purpose of checking that evil, I am 
not willing to join in a vote which would 
in my opinion have the effect of deluding 
the country by leading it to believe that 
we are prepared to point out that class 
which is called the aristocracy as the one 
which is worthy of peculiar censure, and 
chargeable with the peculiar responsibility 
of the defects and weaknesses in the work- 
ing of our constitution. The hon. Member 
for Aylesbury has said, very fairly, that 
he likewise glances at the system upon 
which Governments are organised in this 
country ; that he thinks the choice of per- 
sons composing the Government is made 
somewhat too exclusively, and that a more 
liberal selection would lead to a more 
satisfactory management of public affairs. 
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Now, Sir, I do not at the present moment 
enter into an inquiry whether this is so or 
not; but, if it be so, then I venture to 
say that the persons, the party, the power 
responsible for that evil is this House 
itself. Surely, if there is any one thing 
which more than another ultimately lies in 
the hands and is under the control of this 
IIouse, it is the decision of the question 
what persons shall, and what persons shall 
not, be Ministers of the Crown; and, if it 
be true that Cabinets are selected in this 
country from within the bounds of a re- 
stricted circle of families, and that we thus 
form a narrow class without availing our- 
selves of the immense wealth of materials 
which the nation affords to us, then clearly 
it is the House of Commons, it is the House 
of Commons mainly, and I must ultimately 
say, that it is the House of Commons only, 
which is the cause of the evil ; and, there- 
fore, that it does not become the House of 
Commons to declare pharisaically its lamen- 
tations over such a state of things in the 
face of the country in the form of an ab- 
stract Resolution, but it becomes us to go 
with an Address to the foot of the throne, 
and there to represent to Her Majesty that 
her councils are filled with gentlemen too 
exclusively chosen from a certain rank, and 
that we must withhold our confidence from 
them until the composition of the Adminis- 
tration is made more conformable to what we 
think the public interest ; bnt I cannot but 
object in the most unqualified terms to the 
principle of embodying a Resolution of this 
ITouse in general, abstract, and ambigious 
language. It is most important for the 
credit and authority of this House that the 
people should look upon its Resolutions 
with respect and reverence, but if they are 
to look on them with respect and reve- 
rence, they must always be Resolutions 
which carry on the face of them a cha- 
racter strictly practical. If we attempt to 
deal with general propositions respecting 
the existence of general evils, with gene- 
ral complaints against classes, and with 
theoretical opinions, the consequence will 
be that we shall pay off the people with 
promises instead of with performances, we 
shall lose our hold upon their confidence, 
and, with our hold on their confidence, we 
shall lose the power of discharging advan- 
tageously those functions and duties which 
the constitution of this country imposes 
upon us. When I come to the speech of 
the hon. Member, I most gladly grant that 
he has not confined himself to abstractions ; 
—lI speak now of his Motion, and I take 
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the declaration to mean that the state of 
the nation must be viewed with concern 
because of its present condition, and that 
*¢ aristocratic influence”’ has been the main 
cause of the evils under which we labour. 
That is a Resolution which binds us, pledges 
us to nothing; it does not advance us a 
single step towards a useful object, and, 
therefore, it is impossible for me to concur 
in it. 
Although the hon. Baronet the Member 
4or Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. Lytton) has 
not yet addressed the House, I am justified 
,in considering his Amendment as practi- 
eally before it; and, when I look at the 
Amendment, I find it begins with a par- 
ticular recommendation, which is, ‘* That 
this House recommends to the earliest 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers the 
jnecessity of a careful revision of our vari- 
‘ous official establishments.’’ Sir, if we 
are to enter into a question of that kind, 
it is rather singular, and not very conve- 
nient, that we should adopt that language, 
and make that recommendation, without 
taking the slightest notice of the fact, that 
within the last four or five years there has 
been in progress, and has been recently 
completed, a more searching and uniform 
investigation and revision of the public 
establishments than I believe has taken 
place at any previous period of our history. 
We have on the table at the present mo- 
vment at least two Blue-books of respect- 
able, and I think more than respectable, 
dimensions, filled with the results of that 
investigation and with tables of statistics. 
I should like to know how many Members 
of this House have found time and leisure 
to make themselves really masters of the 
contents of those Blue-books ? They refer 
to questions of the greatest importance and 
interest, and indicate in almost every case, 
a multitude of measures taken for the pur- 
~ pose of revising the official establishments, 
cutting off unnecessary expenditure, secur- 
ing the efficient discharge of public duties, 
and making a better division of -business 
among the departments into which the 
offices are divided. Under these circum- 
stances, are we justified in simply recom- 
mending to the Ministry to do the very 
thing which they have just done? The hon. 
Baronet goes on and says that this revision 
is to be done “ with a view to simplify and 
facilitate the transaction of public business, 
and by instituting judicious tests of merit, 
as well as by removing obstructions to its 
fair promotion and ligitimate rewards, to 





secure to the service of the State the 
largest available proportion of the energy 
and intelligence for which the people of 
this country are distinguished.”’ I hope 
it will not be thought hyper-criticism on 
my part to say that the compliment at 
the end of this sentence to the people of 
this country for the abundance of their 
energy and intelligence would find a better 
and more suitable place in one of the elo- 
quent and admirable speeches of the hon. 
Baronet than in the vote which he pro- 
poses to put into the mouth of this House, 
for I think it is not the custom of this 
House to embody in its votes a general 
declaration in the nature of a compliment 
to the people of this country. My main — 
objection, however, to the proposition of 
the hon. Baronet is the vague and unmean-\ 
ing character of the language which he 
uses. The hon. Baronet talks of the “ in- 
stitution of judicious tests of merit.” But 
what are they? Is he prepared with any © 
specific plan? We are all agreed in the 
general doctrine that promotion should go 
by merit, but for us to hold out high-sound- 
ing declarations to that effect to the coun- 
try, without having a very definite idea of 
our own meaning, and before we are pre- 
pared to give any effect to them in a sub- 
stantive furm, would scarcely be honest, as 
between us and our constituents. We have 
no right to make professions in the face of 
the country until we are prepared to fulfil 
them by our acts, and therefore I ask the 
hon. Baronet what are the judicious tests 
which he proposes to institute, and what 
are the obstructions which he would re- 
move? If you mean nothing, you ought 
to say nothing, but if you mean something, 
you ought to say what you do mean, and 
introduce measures to give effect to the 
Resolutions you propose to us to adopt ? 
The two Motions of the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury and the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire are followed on the paper by ~ 
the notice of my hon. Friend the Member | 
for Cork (Mr. V. Scully) of which I will 
say that it appears to me to be perfectly 
sound in its principle ; and it proposes that 
we should address Her Majesty to modify 
the order in Council recently issued with 
respect to examinations in the public ser- 
vice. But it is in no respect necessary to 
modify the order in Council to give effect 
to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman: the 
order in Council does not of itself do any 
thing either to abolish or to interfere with 
the rights of nomination ; it leaves it per- 
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fectly open to any Government that may 
be disposed to surrender that right to in- 
stitute any system of admission that may 
be devised. 

Having objected to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury and_ the 
Amendment of the hon Member for Hert- 
fordshire, it would be invidious in me to 
confine myself to arguments of objection 
with regard to a question which has ex- 
cited such great interest in the public 
mind, and which is a question, I am willing 
to admit, of paramount importance. The 
real truth is, with respect to this subject of 
administrative reform, that I have viewed 
the movement with but one regret, which 
was, that until I heard the speech of the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury to-night I had 
scarcely been able to satisfy myself whe- 
ther the promoters of that reform had 
formed to themselves any definite and 
clear view, either of the evils which they 
meant to assail, or the remedies they pro- 
posed to apply. Vagueness and generality 
have been the characteristics of the most 
of what we have seen in the public prints 
with respect to this question. The subject 
is one to which I always rejoice to see the 
public mind heartily turned, beeause you 
must recollect that with regard to the pub- 
lic service of the country, you have unfail- 
ingly at work a set of motives and engines 
whieh are unfavourable to the public inter- 
est. The principle of nepotism, of promo- 
tion by family interest, of jobbing for con- 
stituents, and the pursuit of self-interest 
are perpetual, whereas it is only oecasion- 
ally that the public mind is turned to the 
question of the organisation of the public 
service. No one, therefore, ean rejoice 
more than I shall if the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, and those who act with him in 
this movement, can turn into channels of a 
practical nature the feeling which has been 
roused in the country ; because I am con- 
vineed that if that practical direction can 

. be given to it great good will result. 

~ The hon. Gentleman, in his speech, 
divided the publie service into two parts— 
the Military Department and the Civil 
Department, the latter including the diplo- 
matic and consular services. As respects 
the Military Departments, I followed the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman with a con- 
viction that he was disposed to do the 
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fullest justice to every one, but with great 
doubt how far it was possible for us, hear- | 
ing for the first time the various instances | 


which he detailed, to institute, in ei 
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course of the debate, that scarching exam. 
ination into the merits of each particular 
case which it is absolutely necessary for 
us to go through if we mean to build any 
useful conclusion upon them. The ma- 
chinery of debate, I think, is hardly suffi- 
cient to enable us to investigate the facts 
which the hon. Member stated as tho. 
roughly and minutely as we must do if we 
intend to make any use of them. I will 
content myself, therefore, at present, with 
expressing a strong conviction that the 
closer the administration of the army is 
examined into the more will Lord Hardinge 
make good his title to be considered a wor- 
thy and distinguished friend of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington. There 
is no man, I am convinced, less disposed 
to sacrifice the public interest to any views 
connected with his own personal and family 
interest, and none to whom the country is 
more indebted for his administration of the 
affairs of the army. As the hon. Gentle- 
man has quoted so many individual cases 
to us to-night, perhaps I may be allowed 
to state in turn what has lately come to 
my knowledge with regard to the conduct 
of Lord Hardinge. It happened that in 
three separate instances the sons of clergy- 
men had imbibed a very strong desire to 
enter into the military profession. In each 
ease their fathers were among the ranks 
of the poorest clergy ; they had no family 
or political influence to bring to bear; but 
in two of the cases in which application 
was made commissions were conferred by 
Lord Hardinge without purchase and with- 
out the intervention of any political influ- 
ence at all. The third application had 
only recently been laid before Lord Hard- 
inge, and therefore I cannot say what his 
decision on it will be. There is another 
circumstance, too, which has occurred with- 
in the last few days and which has some 
bearing on this debate. Advertisements 
have recently appeared in the public pa- 
pers, from whieh I gather that it is the 
intention of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for War to throw open to free and unre- 
stricted competition a very considerable 
number of appointments in the most im- 
portant of the various Army Departments 
—the artillery and engineers. That is aJ 
very bold measure on the part of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for War, but it is one 
for which he and the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government deserve great 
credit. It shows that they are disposed to 
look fairly into the question whether or not 
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we can venture to throw perfectly open to 
public competition the access to the public 
departments ; and there is no doubt that, 
however difficult such a step may be with 
regard to the civil service, as respects the 
Military Departments the difficulties are 
much greater. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, as far as the civil depart- 
ments are concerned, we ought freely and 
fully to adopt that principle; but the ques- 
tion as regards the military departments is 
surrounded with difficulties which I am not 
able to solve. The hon. Member for Dud- 
ley (Sir S. Northcote) has scarcely done 
justice, I think, to the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury’s speech. It appears to me 
that, so far from having merely recapitu- 
lated the evils which he thought existed, 
without having any clear idea of how they 
were to be remedied, the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury stated distinctly that he had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that a free compe- 
titive examination must be adopted in order 
to any effectual good. I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to remind the hon. Gentleman 
and the House that this question is not 
now for the first time brought under public 
notice by the labours of the Administra- 
tive Reform Association. The efforts of 
all Governments for some time past, with- 
out distinction or party, have been directed 
to effecting some improvement in this re- 
spect. Immense good has been done from 


a pure love of right and justice, and an | 
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system of admissions to the public service; 
and although, on account of the pressure 
of other affairs, I had not the opportunity 
of officially explaining that measure to this 
House, yet it was well understood that it 
involved the entire abandonment of what 
is called patronage in reference to civil 
appointments. And here I must say one 
word in behalf of the aristocracy; because, ~ 
while I acquit my hon. Friend on this 
head, there is, nevertheless, a tendency | 
out of doors to mix up the two ideas of 
corruption and weakness in the public ser- 
vice, and the prevalence of the aristocratic 
element. Now, 1 believe that no Cabinet 
could have been more aristocratically com- 
posed than that over which Lord Aberdeen 
presided. I myself was the only one of 
the fifteen noblemen and gentlemen who 
composed it who could not fairly be said to 
belong to that class, and I may, therefore, 
speak with more freedom. Yet that Ca- 
binet, so composed and aristocratically 
formed, conceived and matured a plan for 
the total surrender of its patronage; and 
it so happens that while I was the only in- 
dividual in it who could not be considered 
as in any manner connected with the aris- 
tocracy, 1 was also the only minister who 
had no possible claim to the merit of that 
proposal, for the very simple reason that 
I had no patronage at all to relinquish; 
the business of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, under a very wise arrangement, , 


enlightened desire for the promotion of the | being to cut up other people’s patronage— 


public interests. 


In this way, and owing; that term, in its ordinary acceptation, be- 


to no pressure from this House, have the | ing inapplicable to the very responsible 


revisions of official establishments to which 
Ihave alluded been regularly conducted 
from year to year. When I took office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer I found that 
those revisions had been in steady and 
rapid progress under the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who preceded me. When they 
were brought to something like complete- 
ness, I, on the part of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, requested Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan and my hon. Friend (Sir 8. North- 
cote), who had taken a most important 
part in their detailed examination, to draw 
up a general Report on the state of the 
civil service, with a statement of remedies 
broader and larger in their nature than 
could conveniently be treated of in the 
separate Reports of each distinct establish- 
ment. The Government of Lord Aber- 
deen, without pledging itself to the par- 
ticular details of the Report, advised the 
Crown to announce to Parliament its in- 
tention to make a great change in the 








appoinments which he has to make. It 
is impossible to say what reception this 
scheme might have met in this House had 
it been fairly introduced here for discus- 
sion, but our own consciences will, I think, 
tell us that it would not have been quite so 
easy to secure its adoption by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, among whom 
there is a large infusion of the democratic 
element, as it was to obtain for it the 
unanimous assent of a Government so con- 
stituted as was that of Lord Aberdeen. 
I believe the principle of patronage can 
never be wholly eradicated; but all that 
can be done in that direction the late Ca- 
binet was quite ready to propose if this 
House should have been resolute enough 
to agree to it. 

The country, I think, is in danger of 
being misled by a number of feeble and 
illusory remedies; and when asked what 
they mean, they generally state remedies 
of which each is more vague and illusory 
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than the other. For example, it is asked, 
“* Why don’t you examine candidates for 
public employment as severely as you 
please ?’’ but at the same time those who 
say this shrink from the principle of open 
competition. Now, you cannot examine 
rigidly without the application of compe- 
tition. The practice of the Board of In- 
land Revenue shows the present system in 
its most favourable form. There the nomi- 
nating power is lodged outside of the de- 
partment, and within it lies the power of 
rejection. The Secretary of the Treasury 
receives with good humour the recommend- 
ations to appointments made by Members 
of Parliament in favour of their consti- 
tuents, and then hands them over to the 
Inland Revenue Board; which, on its part, 
exercising a free discretion, and adopting 
the test of a stringent examination, very 
frequently rejects the candidates. This 
remark especially applies to that Board 
while it has been administered by the ex- 
tremely able men who now sit upon it, 
than whom no better public servants could 
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be found in this or any other country, be_ 
the system what it may, and, let you ran- | 


sack any private or publie establishment 
you please, I defy you to produce those 
who can beat them. However, when you 


have to deal with cases where the chiefs 
of departments nominate to appointments | 


in their own offices, it is vain to talk of 


severely testing the qualifications of candi- | 


dates, because no board of examiners you 
may name could ever assume such a re- 
sponsibility. My hon. Friend said he 
dcubted whether the Order in Council re- 
cently issued was likely on the whole to 
tend to the public interest with respect to 
admissions to the civil service. I rest its 
defence, in the first place, on the ground 
that it makes the examinations universally 
- and publicly known. The departmental 
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|least some elements of good, and though 
it may fall short of what the public has a 
(right to require, I believe it will correct 
| what may be fairly called bad appoint. 
}ments. But, further, the Order in Council 
‘opens the door to every further improve- 
‘ment. There is nothing in it which tends 
_to stereotype the principle of nomination ; 
'on the contrary, I firmly believe that that 
principle will in some cases be materially 
|relaxed by it, and in others altogether 
j}abolished. I feel bound to give in my full 
‘adhesion to the doctrine of the hon. Mem- 
/ber (Mr. Layard), that the admission to 
,the public service should be thrown open; 
| and I do so, first, because I believe all the 
other remedies that have been suggested 
‘are perfectly futile. You have been told 
| to dismiss inefficient men; but all expe- 
rience, I think, proves that, under a Go- 
'vernment like ours, dismissai from the 
civil service can only be resorted to with 
effect in cases of the most extreme, most 
flagrant, and scandalous inefficiency ; and 
if you trust to the exercise of the mere 
power of dismissal, you will trust to that 
which is really no remedy for the evils of 
which we complain. The noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn (Lord Stanley) has 
given an indication of an opinion that 
public servants ought to have a right of 
appeal against the heads of departments, 
and the means of bringing their cases 
under some sort of judicial trial. If you 
wished to give the finishing stroke to the 
public service, and to destroy and utterly 
paralyse it by allowing those who hold 
| offices to entertain the idea of a vested 
right being the tenure by which they hold 
|them, you would most completely attain 
| that object by adopting the suggestion of 
|the noble Lord. We hear a great deal 
| said of probation, of division into classes, 
}and the advancement from one grade to 


| 











examinations which now take place, and another, as remedies for the evils which 
which vary with the state of each public | exist in the civil service. But these reme- 
establishment at particular moments, in-| dies are upon the surface alone—they do 
flict great hardship upon many individuals, | do not touch the heart and depth of the 
because it is not known that the examina- | matter, which is this :—you have human 
tions have to be undergone; or, if known, | selfishness to deal with, you have to meet 
it is generally supposed that they are not | that principle which makes men attend to 
very strict; and if an unfortunate man | their own interest rather than that of the 
under those circumstances happens to} public, and next to their own interest to 
stumble upon a severe examination and is that of their families, connexions, friends, 
thrown over, he thinks it rather hard that | and constituents—in fact, to the interest 
he should have been entrapped unwarily. | of everybody except to that of the public, 
The future examinations, however, will be | which they ought to attend to. That is 
universally known, and will be conducted | the principle; and all your petty little 
by persons independent of the department | peddling as to the details of probation and 
concerned; so that this measure has at/ division into classes, is merely paltering 
Mr. Gladstone 
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with the question. The truth is that this 
division into classes has been already tried ; 
and to those who have a genius for arith- 
metic nothing can present a more beautiful 
appearance than the office of a Secretary 
of State; when the whole establishment 
is divided into departments—every man 
rising from one place to the other by an 
increase of 51. or 10/. a year—and all is 
arranged with a nicety and exactitude as 
if it had been done by the scales of a 
goldsmith. But all this is nonsense and 
delusion. The real question differs en- 
tirely from this. What is the object we 
ought really to have in view? I appre- 
hend it is not the question of admission, 
which I agree is most important—but the 
real question is—how can you procure 
promotion by merit ? 
at present ? 
eases, but I am sorry to say that these 
may be one in fifty or one in a hundred, 
and are very rare cases indeed, and arise 
from one or two causes; the merit is either 
so signal, conspicuous, and undeniable that 
no man can make it a subject of cavil, or 
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! 


the chief of a department, having more. 


than ordinary resolution and energy, sets 
his face against all difficulties, and brings 
his system of promotion by merit into 
operation. What you want, however, is a 
good general system; and, I appeal to 
those who have been and who are heads of 
departments, what is prejudicial to this ? 
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by merit is mainly due to the present sys- 
tem of admission. Men now get into the 
service by favour, and it is difficult to 
make them understand that they are to be 
promoted by merit; but if you bring them 
in on merit, then, as a natural consequence, 
they will entertain the idea that they will 
get on by merit. But those who receive 
their appointment from one of twenty 
causes distinct from merit look upon what 
they have received, not as remuneration 
for their duty, but in the nature of a gift 
in which they have a vested right, and 
they watch it with the jealousy that men 
watch their vested rights, and they do not 
understand being put aside from succession 
to higher office on account of a man of 
greater merit, any more than a man would 


Does it take place | understand giving up his private property 
It takes place in certain to his neighbour because he is a wiser and 


better man. You must throw open the 
civil service to all the world, you must 
obtain for it the best men as far as you 
can ascertain who the best men are by an 
examination and by the most rigid scrutiny, 
and then, whatever other evils you may 
ineur, you give it to be understood that 
the men who come into the civil service do 


not receive their appointments by favour, 


I say that the obstacle is in the opinion of | 
the civil service itself—that the present | 


tone of the civil service is not favourable 
to promotion by merit, but, on the contrary, 
is in favour of promotion by seniority. Pro- 
motion by merit is not believed in, but is 


looked upon with distrust, and regarded as | 


a cover for jobbery ; and this feeling gives 
rise to so much inconvenience, that no one 
hardly ever, and save in a few exceptional 
cases, attempts to act upon it. The con- 
sequence of this is that, although there 
are many excellent incomparable men in 
the service, yet a low tone pervades the 
public service; the quantity of duty per- 
formed is small, bad and middling men are 
overpaid, and therefore the good men are 
underpaid; and, with an unsatisfactory 
discharge of duty, you have a state of 
discontent in the civil service permanent 
and all but universal. The question, then, 
is, how can you bring into the civil service 
a different tone of opinion with respect to 
promotion by merit? I admit the diffi- 
culty of this question; but it seems to me 
that the indisposition to see men promoted 





and have not any other right to obtain or 
hold their places except the right which 
depends upon efficiency. You will thus 
change the basis of your system, and by 
doing so, I, for one, am sanguine that you 
will substitute for the present opinion that 
prevails in the civil service, adverse to 
promotion by merit, a totally different 


opinion. Men will come on merit and seek 





only to get on by merit. Then, when you 
have done your best, you will be far from 
perfection, but you will, I think, find you 
have obtained a better system than now 
prevails. 

The hon. Member for Dudley (Sir 8S. 
Northcote) and others have alluded to a 
subject which I think the House should 
fully consider; namely, the question of 
superannuation in the civil service. It 
seems to be considered that the public ser- 
vants are treated very ungenerously with 
respect to the superannuation tax. It is a 
strange anomaly to call by the name of a 
tax that which I understand was imposed 
in lieu of a reduction of salary and duties 
from the time of Lord Grey’s Government. 
A general reduction of salaries was then 
made; but the right hon. Member for Car- 
lisle determined, in lieu of this, to lay on 
the civil servants this superannuation tax, 
to go in discharge not only of the pensions 
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of those who paid it, but also in relief of 
the whole charge imposed on the public 
for pensions. I hope, whenever the House 
considers this question, that it will bear in 
mind the danger of passing from one ex- 
treme to another. In 1831, there was a 
great disposition to reduce and cut down all 
salaries in the civil service; and in 1850, 
this disposition had become so strong, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), nearly carried a 
Resolution, by which it would have been 
determined to reduce at once, and indis- 
criminately, the salaries of all in the civil 
service 10 per cent. That Resolution has 
been forgotten, and we now hear of nothing 
but the miserable inadequacy of the sala- 
ries of the public servants and the shabby 
treatment that they receive at the hands 
of the public. I must confess, that as one 
of the public, I cannot subscribe to that 
doctrine; but I say that the good servants 
are underpaid; but that the middling and 
bad men are overpaid. I do not believe 
that there is any employer in the country 
who pays so much in proportion to the ser- 
vice rendered as the public do. Therefore 
the conclusion which I arrive at is, not 
that a wholesale increase shvuld be made, 
as I should regard such a proposition as 
unreasonable as that formerly made by the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire to re- 


+ duce the salaries, but that you should en- 


deavour to improve the construction of the 
civil service, and so to arrange and con- 
struct a system of promotion in the ser- 
vice as to secure the maximum of duty 
which it is capable of performing; and, 
when you have the proper tests for divid- 
ing the good from the bad men, you will 
have no difficulty in inducing this House 
to give most liberal remuneration for ser- 
vices rendered. 

I beseech the House to recollect that 
this question of administrative reform, is 
one which demands serious consideration. 
For my own part, I must confess my un- 
feigned satisfaction that the circumstances 
of the present time, and that the feeling 
which prevails out of doors and, perhaps in 
this House, is likely to be turned into that 
direction which my hon. Friend has to- 
night endeavoured to turn it. It is very 
easy to show the difficulty of attaining any- 
thing like perfection in this case, and we 
may hear that the constitution of the coun- 
try and the safety of the monarchy require 
this system of patronage. I have no doubt 
as to whether the constitution of the coun- 
try or the safety of the monarchy depends 
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upon this or that system ; but I have great 
doubts as to whether this system of patron. 
age really contributes to the strength of | 
the Executive Government. I perfeetly 
believe, that at the present moment the 
weakness of the Executive Government, 
and not its strength—evils which we had 
had for a length of time to complain of—is 
owing to this system of patronage. If we 
want a proof of the truth of this proposi- 
tion, I should say we may find it in the 
great number of unsettled legislative ques- 
tions produced and reproduced in the form 
of one Bill and another Bill, then abandon- 
ed year after year, and never seeming to 
come nearer toa conclusion. I confess that, 
though we have proofs that the condition 
of the Executive Government is such as 
requires strengthening, I very greatly doubt 
that it is to be strengthened by patronage; 
and, if it were to be so strengthened, I 
certainly should deeply regret the mainte- 
nance of such a system for the purpose of 
strengthening the Executive Government, 
for it is otherwise a system of almost_un- | 
mixed evil. I do not wish to raise expec- 
tations that may not be fulfilled, and I 
grant that you cannot get altogether rid 
of the system ; for, though the plan of free 
competition and examination may be adopt- 
ed with regard to young men of eighteen 
or twenty years of age, it cannot be adopt- 
ed in respect to persons in the later periods | 
of life. You cannot make use of it to 
determine who should be advanced to the 
higher offices of the public service; but at . 
the period of life I have just mentioned it 
is applicable, and it is at that point that 
patronage does the most mischief, because 
then it is exercised most irresponsibly, It 
is not when appointments are made to 
offices of an clevation which dignify them 
in the publie eyes that the mischief is done, 
because then questions are raised in this 
House as to the propriety of those appoint- 
ments. We have had to-night, for instance, 
a particular appointment discussed by the 
hon. Member for Dudley (Sir S. North- 
cote) with reference to the Board of Trade, 
with which department that hon. Member 
was long connected—namely, the appoint- 
ment to the headship of the Statistical De- 
partment; and, therefore, with respect to 
the appointments to the higher offices we 
have responsibility; but with respect to 
the first admissions to the public service 
there is no responsibility whatever. With 
respect to the men who find their way into 
the Customs, the Board of Inland Reve- 
nue, the Post Office, or even into the 
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Secretaries of State’s offices, into the 
Treasury, and into all the administrative 
offices about London, nobody knows or 
cares who they are. You may appoint the 
most indifferent persons, and in a great 
number of instances the most indifferent 
persons are appointed. The getting rid 
of that system would, in my opinion, be 
an immense relief and blessing to the 
country ; and would effect a great deal 
for public economy, for one result would 
be that, while the public servants would be 
much better paid, there would be fewer of 
them, and the sum which would be paid 
for better service would be smaller than 
that which is now paid for worse service. 
The abolition of the system I refer to 
would also do much for public education, 
and would thus afford a great relief to 
those who are now perplexed with the 
three problems before the House on the 
subject of education, none of which hardly 
constitutes a fit solution of the difficulty. 
-_I do not believe that it is in the wit of man 
to devise a plan for the promotion of edu- 
cation so effective and powerful as the 
throwing open of the civil service, It 
would do much for public economy, edu- 
cation, and for the efficiency of the public 
service, and also for the public virtue of 
the country. We all feel in this House 
that the position in which Members now 
stand with reference to their constituents 
in connection with this matter of patron- 
age is not altogether satisfactory. Per- 
haps no person in the House feels this, I 
may say, less than myself, because my 
constituents are not in the condition of 
becoming applicants for these situations. 
But if it be true, as regards the position 
of Members of this House, that a change 
in this respect is desirable, much more 
true is it with respect to that class of per- 
sons throughout the country who subsist 
on hopes deferred. I do not think that 
anything can be more unsatisfactory in 
society ¢han the existence of a class of ex- 
pectants, and that there should be, when 
an office is to be given away, ten or twenty 
people all putting every means in motion 
to get possession of it. The multitude of 
candidates does not one whit increase the 
number of offices obtainable ; but the vague 
idea that offices can be obtained through 
interest, leads to an indefinite multiplica- 
tion of applicants, and keeps a large class 
of men in a state fatal to the exercise of 
their energies and to the growth of a manly 
character. I trust, therefore, that this 


House may be disposed to give a serious 
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attention to this subject; and, though it is 
impossible for me, on account of the rea- 
sons I have stated, to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Aylesbury, and 
though I feel it would be presumptuous in 
me to give an opinion on that portion of 
the hon. Member’s speech relating to the 
military departments, with respect to which 
I have little experience, and should, there- 
fore, not wish to pronounce a hasty opinion, 
yet, as respects all the hon. Gentleman has 
said in regard to the diplomatic, consular, 
ard civil services, I have listened to what 
fell from him with the greatest interest, 
and I heartily wish him ‘‘ God speed” on 
his way ; and I am sure that, if he shall be 
able to bring about the change, the nature 
of which I have ventured to indicate, he will 
confer a lasting benefit upon his country. 

Sir BULWER LYTTON rose to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice— 

“ That this House recommends to the earliest 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers the necessity 
of a careful revision of our various official esta- 
blishments, with a view to simplify and facilitate 
the transaction of public business, and, by insti- 
tuting judicious tests of merit, as well as by re- 
moving obstructions to its fair promotion and 
legitimate rewards, to secure to the service of 
the State the largest available proportion of the 
energy and intelligence for which the people of 
this country are distinguished”— 


and said, Sir, I think there has been no 
question in our time which contains on 
the one hand a proposition in itself more 
just and reasonable, and which, on the 
other hand, is encumbered by more dan- 
gerous exaggeration than that popular de- 
mand which this Motion submits to the 
consideration of the House. That when 
the failure of our departments connected 
with war, after a forty years’ peace, com- 
pelled us to turn our eyes to our various 
establishments with a more rigid scrutiny, 
we should find a great deal that is obsolete 
in principle, or cumbersome in detail, and 
that when we so find it, we should desire 
to improve and simplify both the mecha- 
nism and its operation, is natural enough ; 
but that we should suddenly pervert a 
matter of business, to which all men 
might fairly bring their collective experi- 
ence and dispassionate intelligence into 
an irritating inflammatory attack upon par- 
ticular classes, seems to me a very grave 
misfortune—so grave that I think in the 
first instance we should try and see what 
are the causes which have given to a de- 
mand, natural and harmless in itself, such 
sinister and alarming tendencies. Now, it 
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is very important to look at the date in 
which the ery for administrative reform 
took the shape which it has now assumed. 
It was almost immediately after the acces- 
sion of the noble Viscount to the place 
that he now holds. There had been great 
calamities and diasters in the due provision 
for an army in which the country felt the 
deepest interest. Parliament, rightly or 
wrongly, laid the main fault upon certain 
Members of the lateGovernment. This idea 
was sanctioned by the opinion of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, who had im- 
plied, first to the Chief Minister and then to 
the House of Commons, that things would 
come right if one of his colleagues, the 
noble Viscount, took the administration of 
the war out of the hands of another of his 
colleagues—the Duke of Newcastle. The 
people shared in that belief ; they thought 
that whatever defects there might, be in 
the system—however blundering and in- 
capable minor officials might have been— 
a Minister of greater vigour would much 
more promptly remedy the defects and re- 
place the offenders than they could do by 
any irregular efforts of their own. They 
saw in the noble Viscount the personifica- 
tion of their own energy and freedom. He 
came into his present office backed by a 
popular enthusiasm almost unequalled since 
1757, when the first William Pitt entered 
on his famous war Administration. Up to 
the time of the noble Lord’s accession to 
office not a word was said out of doors on 
administrative reform, in that sense which 
it has now assumed, About two weeks 
afterwards the whole country rang with that 
ery. Why? Because the noble Viscount had 
disappointed the expectations of the coun- 
try. At the very commencement he seem- 
ed to prove that he wanted that decision of 
character, that firm reliance on his own 
judgment, and that penetrative foresight 
which are the primary qualities that the 
people demand in a public man on whom, 
for the moment, they confer a virtual dic- 
tatorship. The Motion for the inquiry 
into the state of our army, which had been 
carried by so large a majority, ‘was, the 
noble Viscount himself frankly said, ‘‘ the 
main difficulty that stared him in the 
face ;”’ yet, so little had been his fore- 
sight, that he had not even arranged with 
his colleagues beforehand what course to 
pursue with regard to that inquiry, and so 
little was his decision that he had not even 
made up his own mind on the subject. At 
first he proposed to rescind the vote to 
which he owed his elevation, and compared 
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himself, with a curious infelicity of illustra. 
tion, to Richard II,, who, as history tells 
us, had indeed appeased the mob by pro. 
mising to be their leader—but for the sole 
object of drawing them away from their im- 
mediate object and revoking every promise 
he had made. Finding the House neither 
coaxed by his blandishments nor convinced 
by his illustration, the noble Lord suddenly 
turned round, and jauntily stepped into 
that terrible breach of the constitution, 
leaving three of his colleagues on the other 
side of the wall. The noble Lord thus lost 
popularity by his injudicious resistance, 
and then impaired the respect which be- 
longs to manly firmness by the levity of his 
subsequent acquiescence. Now the people 
have quick instincts in discovering whether 
their favourites are thoroughly in earn- 
est. They do not go by actions alone, 
but also by words, There aze times when 
words are things. For instance, Lord 
Chatham’s first military expedition against 
Rochfort had been a notable failure, yet 
the public unanimously acquitted him be- 
cause they felt that the failure did not 
arise from his want of earnestness and 
vigour ; and there was something in Lord 
Chatham’s language, his tone, and moral 
bearing which induced them to wait with 
confidence for the full development of his 
designs. But from the very first day of 
the noble Viscount’s accession, he led the 
public to believe—no doubt erroneously— 
that he was unduly trifling with the 
solemnity which they attached to the oc- 
casion, and he met that impatient grief 
which complained of national disaster, and 
feared even national discredit, with an air 
that might remind us much more of Lord 
North than Lord Chatham. There is 
another consideration here which is most 
important, when we seek to ascertain the 
causes for whatever is dangerous and em- 
barrassing in the popular demand which 
this Motion submits to us; and on this 
head I put one question to the noble 
Lord’s most partial supporters. Did they 
not welcome his accession to the head of 
affairs upon the supposition that his Go- 
vernment would proffer a striking contrast 
to that of the Ministry he succeeded, or 
rather reconstructed ? That was the belief 
to which the noble Lord owed his eleva- 
tion. What was, then, the surprise of 
the public when the noble Viscount’s new 
Minister of War, Lord Panmure, declared, 
in his inaugural speech, that “ his anxious 
desire’? was — what? to contrast by his 
vigour all previous lethargy? No--“ to 
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do away with the impression on the public 
mind that his predecessor had neglected, 
or rather had not carried out to the fullest 
extent the interests of the army com- 
mitted to his charge!’’ Carried out to 
the fullest extent the interests of an army 
at that instant rotting away from disease, 
which was without food, without shelter, 
without clothing, and with hospitals in a 
state that made humanity shudder! Why, 
if this were the fact—if in Lord Pan- 
mure’s opinion the Duke of Newcastle had 
earried out to the fullest extent the in- 
terests of the’ army, why on earth did you 
change the Duke of Newcastle for Lord 
Panmure? Sir, in all other respects, the 
= were disposed to do justice to the 
uke of Newcastle ; his own touching de- 
fence had secured to him much respect 
and sympathy. All dispassionate men 
were willing to acknowledge his humanity, 
his application, his honesty of intention, 
to hope that he would serve his country 
hereafter in some other department. The 
only fault they found in him was that 
fault which placed the noble Viscount 
where he is—namely, that for some cause 
or another the Duke of Neweastle had not 
carried out the interests of the army. 
And when my Lord Panmure openly de- 
clared that this belief was a mistake, and 
that, in fact, he meant to follow in the 
steps of his predecessor—and when, simul- 
taneously, the language and bearing of 
the noble Viscount destroyed all the pre- 
vious enthusiasm in his favour—then sud- 
denly broke out this ery—the middle class 
rose up and said, “It is no use trusting 
to Ministers, one set is as bad as another ; 
the affairs of the country at a time when 
its very existence may be at stake are 
managed by the conventional courtesies of 
a drawing-room clique ; we must make a 
sweeping change, not in Ministers, but in 
the whole system of administration, and 
take the functions of a trifling and effemi- 
nate Executive into our own uncompro- 
mising hands.’’ That, Sir, was the mode 
in which this ery arose, and for all that 
is dangerous in the ery the noble Viscount 
is thus responsible. Then, indeed, when 
the country was roused into resentment, 
when public meetings threatened to take 
the whole matter out of their hands, then, 
but not till then, the Government seemed 
to be dimly conscious that something more 
was expected from them than pleasant 
jokes and flattering epitaphs upon the 
defunct predecessors they had slain and 
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buried, and the noble Viscount rose to 
avert the gathering storm—by what? by 
an announcement of official arrangements 
recommended by a “ommittee of the House 
more than twenty years ago—pressed last 
year by the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, but pressed vainly, on the 
Cabinet of which the noble Viscount had 
been one of the leading Members, and 
improving in no particular upon such re- 
forms as we should equally have had if 
Lord Aberdeen had been still at the head 
of affairs and the Duke of Newcastle still 
Minister of War. Well, then, I pause 
to put this direct question to the noble 
Viscount and his colleagues—did you re- 
construct yourselves into a new Govern- 
ment only to carry out the projects and 
measures of the last one? If so, how 
deeply has the noble Lord the Member for 
London injured the Duke of Newcastle, 
and how egregiously have you duped the ex- 
pectations of the people! If, on the other 
hand, you tell me, ‘* No, we came in to 
contrast the late Government with improve- 
ments and ideas of our own,” I ask you 
what is meant by these grateful eulogies 
on the Duke of Newcastle, and I entreat 
you to distinguish your improvements and 
your ideas from those which the Duke 
of Newcastle was forbidden to develope 
by the denunciation of his own col- 
league! Thus, Sir, the Government at 
length produced the mouse that their own 
mountain had not conceived. And do 
you think that these stale and plagiarised 
reforms, embodying not one proof of inven- 
tive sagacity, not one original conception, 
and, strange to say, leaving that depart- 
ment which the noble Viscount himself 
declared had the most broken down, I 
mean the Commissariat, precisely the de- 
partment in which all reforms are in- 
definitely postponed—do you think that 
these will suffice to silence the new cry 
which is startling the country and threat- 
ening to usurp altogether our constitutional 
powers of legislation? It is not enough 
that the late Government launched us into 
a war without any definite plan or adequate 
preparation, but you—not Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet—you, the noble Viscount’s Go- 
vernment, have exposed us to a far worse 

danger from the vague and restless dis- 

content, which an appearance of trifling 

and frivolity has engendered, than we have 

to apprehend from all the armaments of 

Russia. We have cause, indeed, to be 

thankful to Providence for our late suc- 
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cessess; for what would have been the 
consequences to our whole political and 
social system if some serious defeat to our 
arms, some indelible stain upon our na- 
tional honour, had, in the ferment of public 
feeling, been suddenly added to the minor 
calamities of barren victories and wasted 
valour ? Dou you not see, in the direction 
which this movement for administrative 
reform has unhappily taken, the germs of 
danger to something more important than 
the existence of any individual Govern- 
ment, something more deeply rooted into 
our system than aristocratical ascendancy ? 
The danger is to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of representative institutions. I do 
not think that those who are now so fiercely 
agitating against the influences of party 
and of Parliament are aware of the logical 
consequences to which their agitation may 
lead. I am sure the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury is not, or he would be the first 
to condemn what he now approves. Talk 
thus loosely, yet thus fiercely, against the 
influences of party! The influences of 
party are the sinews of freedom. Party 
and freedom are twins, united at the birth 
by a ligament which is nourished from the 
lifeblood of both, and if you divide the 
ligament you kill the twins. Qh, yes, 
without the influences of party you might, 
indeed, have able and efficient men in your 
bureaux—England will never want such 
men under any system; but you will have 
exchanged the nerve and muscle of popular 
government for the clockwork machinery 
which belongs to despotism. But, Sir, to 
judge by the language out of doors, it is 
not meant to clear away the obstacles that 
beset the career of a clerk in a public 
office—no, it is meant to make the Queen’s 
Government, make the Ministers of the 
nation, independent of the influences of 
party,—in other words, of the opinions of 
Parliament. That is the only way in 
which I can interpret the language we 
hear out of doors—that there must be an 
entirely new administration of the country 
perfectly free from the influences of party 
—why, Sir, if it is meant that the Crown 
is to appoint to the higher offices of State, 
free from the influences of party and from 
the opinions of Parliament, the Crown 
would become as absolute as it was in 
the time of the Tudors; and, if these 
agitators against Parliament say, ‘‘ Oh, 
no, we do not mean that; we mean 
that the people are to dictate to the 
Crown, according to their ideas of merit, 
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who are to be the Ministers of State, 
through other channels than Parliamentary 
parties, through patriotic associations and 
audiences accustomed plausu gaudere 
theatri.”” I tell them that they would root 
out the durable institutions of liberty to 
make room for the deadly ephemerals of 
Jacobin clubs. But if they say, ‘ Oh, 
no—we mean neither one nor the other,” 
what do they mean—they who are attack- 
ing Parliament—except to bring Parlfa- 
ment into contempt and to trust the chance 
of a substitute to the lottery of revolu- 
tions? But let the House inquire if the 
Government is not in some degree respon- 
sible for the loud ery which has been 
raised against family patronage and party 
influence? Can you deny that it has ever 
been the peculiar characteristic of the 
Whigs when in office to corcentrate power 
as much as possible within their own nar- 
row and exclusive coteries, and to make 
a marked distinction between the great 
body of their supporters and the high- 
bred materials from which they construct 
their Cabinets? So far as that goes, I 
think the hon. Member for Aylesbury has 
proved his case. Your Cabinets have been 
one colossal instance of family patronage. 
You trace your map of office as the 
Chinese trace the map of the world. 
The Chinese draw a square; in that 
square they describe a circle, which fills 
up all the space except the four little 
corners. The circle is the Celestial Empire 
of China, and the four little corners are 
assigned to the miserable remnants of 
mankind. So when you come into power 
you describe round Downing Street your 
circle; in that circle you place the sacred 
family of Whigs—that is the Celestial 
Empire ; and to the four little corners you 
banish the herd of your supporters. Now 
it is because ever since the Whigs came 
into office, more than twenty years ago, 
the public have seen this exclusive prin- 
ciple, this preference of family connec- 
tions, applied to the more conspicuous 
departments of the State, that therefore 
now, when national disasters tend to mag- 
nify every abuse, and some abstract cause 
is to be found for every grievance, there 
has risen up this cry against the govern- 
ing classes, aud a persuasion, which I 
do you the justice to say is much ex- 
aggerated, that you apply the same sys- 
tem of favouritism to all the ramif- 
cations of official power and distinction. 
The belief is exaggerated—the exaggera- 
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tion is dangerous ; it tends to shake the 
basis of our social system, but for that 
exaggeration and for that danger you are 
responsible, because in the composition of 
your Cabinets you have, one after another, 
installed a combination of families and 
privileged houses like a sacred caste, 
and have contrived to sour, to chill, and 
to alienate the energy, the intellect, the 
enthusiasm of that class of your supporters 
in whom the people can recognise their 
own hardy children ; while you mortify the 
pride of a numerous gentry with birth as 
ancient as your own, but who happen not 
to be allied to your houses, nor partially 
naturalised to your coterie by having been 
disciplined in its drawing-rooms. Sir, I 
will grant most readily that the noble 
Viscount, in seeking to form the materials 
of his Government, was much less to blame 
for family exclusiveness than Whig Minis- 
ters have been before him. I believe that 
he did honestly desire to extend the range 
of selection. In the selection, for instance, 
of a right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Horsman) to the important post of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—a post which re- 
quires the union of courtesy and firmness, 
of ready powers in debate, with compre- 
hensive knowledge of mankind—the noble 
Viscount has, to my mind, been most for- 
tunate and judicious. But parties, like 
kings, are punished for the faults of their 
predecessors ; and what the people resent 
is this, that the very nature of the party, 
or rather the coterie, which the noble 
Lord represents, has compelled him still, 
notwithstanding a few exceptions, to retain 
in the map of his Cabinet that general 
preponderance of the old Celestial Empire 
which is out of all reasonable proportion 
to the rest of the world. At the bottom 
of all this agitation that which I see most 
clearly is this—that the public are tired 
of Governments purely Whig, and that, 
sooner or later, the doom of that oligarchy 
will be sealed. Long ago Mr. Burke said, 
“The Whigs had never a majority in the 
country, but they obtained their ascend- 
ancy by dextrous management.”” We know 
in our time what that management has 
been ; it consists in saying to the Radi- 
cals, ‘‘ Support us, or you will let in those 
horrible Tories;”’ and in whispering to us 
Conservatives, ‘‘ Bear with us, or those 
horrible Radicals will upset the country.” 


{June 15, 1855} 





I think that device is now pretty well worn 
out. Well, then, I distinguish between | 
the dangerous elements which have been 
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added to the question of administrative 
reform and the reform itself. For the 
dangerous elements I arraign the Govern- 
ment—for the reform I am a cordial advo- 
cate. You must, as soon as possible, take 
this question out of the hands of agita- 
tors, and turn it to safe directions in the 
hands of statesmen. Exactly a parallel 
case arose towards the end of the Ameri- 
can war, when the cry throughout the 
country was for economical reform, coupled 
with an attack on the power of the Crown ; 
now the cry is for administrative reform, 
coupled with an attack upon the predomi- 
nance of the aristocracy. In both instances 
the country felt that its resources had been 
wasted, and feared its character was tar- 
nished ; it sought to trace the causes to a 
tangible origin, and in both instances be- 
lieved it fonnd that origin in the abuse 
of patronage. By a timely—and, because 
timely, a moderate reform—the Rocking- 
ham Administration contented the people 
and averted all danger from the Crown. 
By the same means, though I hope the 
reform will be more extensive, you may 
again content the people and relieve the 
aristocracy from unmerited censure. 

Sir, it is not my intention at present 
to touch at all upon the vast but intricate 
question of military reform. I am con- 
vinced that you will do much better to 
keep that question apart from the admi- 
nistrative reform connected with the civil 
service, and entertain it in a different de- 
bate, and it is to the civil service that I 
shall confine myself. Sir, the elaborate 
and able speech of the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, has saved me from inflicting 
on you quotations from the Reports of our 
various offices, which Reports I have stu- 
died with great care. Those Reports 
allow us to take it for granted that ad- 
ministrative reform is imperatively neces- 
sary, since there is not one of those offices 
in which that reform is not urgently en- 
forced by those who are the best judges 
of it; and I shall content myself with 
this short extract from the Report on our 
general civil service :— 


“ All who have had occasion to examine its 
constitution with care, have felt that its organisa- 
tion is far from perfect, and that its amendment 
is deserving the most careful attention. It would 
be natural to expect that so important a profes- 
sion would attract into its ranks the ablest and 
most ambitious of the youth of the country; that 
the keenest emulation would prevail among those 
who had entered it; and that such as were en- 
dowed with superior qualifications would rapidly 
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rise to distinction and public eminence, Such, 
however, is by no means the case. Admission 
into the civil service is indeed eagerly sought 
after, but it is for the unambitious, and the indo- 
lent or incapable, that it is chiefly desired. Those 
whose abilities do not warrant an expectation 
that they will succeed in the open professions, 
where they must encounter the competition of 
their contemporaries, and those whom indolence 
of temperament or physical infirmities unfit for 
active exertions, are placed in the civil service, 
where they may obtain an honourable livelihood 
with little labour, and with no risk ; where their 
success depends upon their simply avoiding any 
flagrant misconduct, and attending with moderate 
regularity to routine duties; and in which they 
are secured against the ordinary consequences of 
old age, or failing health, by an arrangement 
which provides them with the means of support- 
ing themselves after they have become incapaci- 
tated.” 


I have made a short summary of the prin- 
cipal reforms suggested for the existing 
imperfections. They are, the establish- 
ment of a primary, and of, perhaps, peri- 
odical examinations, and those for the 
highest situations should be on a level 
with the highest description of education ; 
& more judicious regulation of the principle 
applied to salaries ; the adoption of hono- 
rary rewards and distinctions ; the bestowal 
of all the places and prizes in the service 
on those who belong to it; accountability 


by records of individual and reports of 
departmental service ; and, in short, the 
general regulation, not only that merit 
should be the rule for promotion, but that 
there should be legitimate occasions to 


test that merit, and increased facilities 
for its rise. In looking over all the 
evidence on the subject, and weighing 
all the objections made to these recom- 
mendations, I have convinced myself 
that the reforms proposed by the vari- 
ous Commissions are sound and judicious, 
but that they require a vigour the Go- 
vernment have not yet shown in arranging 
the details into a systematic whole, and an 
honest determination, not yet evinced, to 
encourage the workings of such reforms, 
and a generous vigilance of Ministers in 
the discernment of merit in their own de- 
partments. We shall be told that the 
Government have done much, and are 
doing still more, in the way of amendment 
and reform. I will tell the Government 
why I am hot satisfied to rest simply on 
that declaration. In the first place, I 
cannot compliment the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford on his share 
in the Order in Council. I think your 
mode of examination under that Order a 
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complete evasion of all the real questions, 
at issue. The objects sought by the Com. 
mittee on the Reorganisation of the Civil 
Service, and by all genuine reformers of 
that service, are to obtain the largest 
available amount cf energy and intelli. 
gence ; first, by fair competition, and next, 
by all professional inducements. Now, I 
say that your Order in Council frustrates 
these objects. By that Order in Council 
you did not widen the range of candidates, 
You may have improved the examinations 
to a certain extent, but you still retain 
that which reformers specially desire to 
correct throughout the whole civil service 
—the character of a close borough: and 
you do not increase the inducements to 
candidates of talent to enter the service, 
by assuring them of professional rewards; 
for the Order in Council enables the chiefs 
of departments to nominate persons to 
office who have not been in the Civil 
Service, and who have been distinguished 
only in other pursuits, without undergoing 
any examination whatever. On the one 
hand you invite men to submit themselves 
to a severe examination, and, on the other 
hand, you prepare them to have men who 
have never been in the public service set 
over their heads. Thus, I say, that by 
this Order in Council you sanction the two 
worst abuses of which all your official re- 
ports complain. When I look at the mi- 
nutes of answers made by the heads of 
departments to the reports on their own 
offices, I see in them nothing more than 
a servile acquiescence in detached sugges- 
tions, without the slightest indication that 
those great officers of State have mastered 
the subject for themselves, without one ori- 
ginal conception or proof of constructive 
faculty ; while they all exhibit the same 
indolent and desultory spirit, and affect to 
deliberate when in reality they only dawdle. 
Now, this is precisely what I object to. I 
would rather you left things alone. You 
cast a slur on what exists without being 
prepared to replace it. You strip off the 
roof and let in the rain, not only before 
a new covering is ready, but while you are 
still undecided whether you will use slates 
or tiles. This is one of the cases in which 
reform ought not to be slothful and vacil- 
lating, but prompt and decisive, because 
as a long as you leave the public servants 
of any department uncertain what is to 
become of them, you deprive them of all 
energy and good-heart. I believe that one 
reason of the Duke of Newcastle’s failure 
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was, that you placed him at the head of 
establishments which lay effete and para- 
lysed under sentence of death. Hesitating 
reforms unsettle; decided reforms recon- 
struct. And I am convinced also that 
any general rules you may adopt to ex- 
cite emulation and encourage merit should 
be applied simultaneously to all esta- 
blishments, and that the reform in one 
should not be contrasted by the abuse in 
others. For instance, what could be so 
unwise, at a time when the eyes of the 
public are fixed on you with so keen a 
scrutiny, as to announce a very proper but 
a very rigid examination for the vacancies 
in the senior practical class at Woolwich 
Academy, and proclaim in the newspapers 
of the very same day that three of the best 
places in the public service, that of Di- 
rector-General of Stores, Director-Gene- 
ral of Contracts, Assistant-General of the 
Army Clothing Department, were bestowed 
upon gentlemen who, whatever their merit, 
are less connected with those departments 
than they are with yourselves, and there- 
fore appear to the uninstructed public auda- 
cious specimens of that very favouritism 
which your reforms affect to abolish? Let 
me again impress upon you that it is not 
enough to subject young candidates to a 
rigorous examination, to decoy into the 
public service the rising energy and talent 
of the country, unless you set before them 
all the lawful prizes of the profession, and 
convince them that not one such prize 
shall be abstracted from their ambition, 
and bestowed upon gentlemen who, how- 
ever able, are not connected with the ser- 
vice. If the public service is to be really 
a profession, it ought to be as monstrous 
to give one of the great prizes in that 
service to a man who has not been ac- 
tively distinguished in it, as it would be to 
give a clever lawyer the colonelcy of a 
regiment, or a gallant officer the Master- 
ship of the Rolls. I am more alarmed 
than I can well express at the state of 
things out of doors, and I am most de- 
sirous, for the sake of satisfying the coun- 
try, and allaying all disaffection, that the 
Ministry should frame a scheme which 
they can openly bring before this House, 
and so inform the country exactly what 
they are doing, and intend to do. 

Sir, I cannot vote for the Motion of the 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Ayles- 
bury—not, he may be sure, from disre- 
spect to himself, but because, looking at 
his Motion in connection with its sup- 
porters out of doors, I cannot sanction an 
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influence quite apart from the question of 
Administrative Reform, which I conscien- 
tiously believe to be unsound in principle 
and perilous in the consequences to which 
they would lead. But I am desirous, not 
only for my own sake, but that of many 
gentlemen on both sides of the House, to 
have an occasion of recording our votes in 
favour of the simple question of Adminis- 
trative Reform. For this reason I have 
not framed the Amendment I propose in a 
party spirit; my remarks may have been 
under that influence ; my Amendment shall 
be free from it. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Layard) has referred to a lovely passage 
in Tasso, and says that I would smear 
the bowl with sweets that the child may 
swallow the medicine. No; I present the 
medicine as it is. He adulterates the me- 
dicine with the bitterness of unnecessary 
gall. Not the least dangerous part of the 
agitation out of doors, which it was scarcely 
worthy of a distinguished Member of Par- 
liament and a distinguished scholar to 
countenance, is the attempt of certain 
persons to disparage the character of this 
House. Acting as I do, with a minority, 
it might be more consistent with the pas- 
sions of party to connive at that deprecia- 
tion, and insinuate that it is the fault of 
the tribunal when we cannot carry our 
cause. But I say, from the bottom of my 
heart, that the longer I have lived, and 
the more fimiliar I have become with 
books or with mankind, the more deeply 
the patriotic spirit and the intellectual 
eminence of this House of Commons are 
impressed on my convictions, And during 
my experience of more than twenty years 
in the records of your proceedings I ean 
recall no time in which this House was 
ever more worthy of the confidence and 
respect of the country, whether for the 
ability, which by all sections of opinion 
has been displayed, or, as I solemnly be- 
lieve, for the personal incorruptibility of 
its Members as a body, or for that zeal 
for the welfare of the country which, whe- 
ther you have assailed or supported Mi- 
nisters, posterity will acknowledge to have 
been your prevailing motive. It is not 
at such a time that a mere form of words, 
which some of us cannot accept, should 
alienate the affections of the people from 
this palladium of their liberties; and in 
order that every Member, no matter what - 
his politics or party, who cannot accept 
the Motion now before us, may have the 
opportunity of recording a vote which he 
can vindicate to his constituents and jus- 
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tify to his conscience, I submit to you 
this proposition, which you will pardon for 
its temperance if it obtains the object of 
conciliating your approval. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ House” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “‘ re- 
commends to the earliest attention of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers the necessity of a 
careful revision of our various Official Es- 
tablishments with a view to simplify and 
facilitate the transaction of public business, 
and, by instituting judicious tests of merit, 
as well as by removing obstructions to its 
fair promotion and legitimate rewards, to 
secure to the service of the State the 
largest available proportion of the energy 
and intelligence for which the people of 
this Country are distinguished,’’ instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to make an 
explanation with reference to an appoint- 
ment which had been referred to in the 
course of the evening, and for which he was 
responsible, viz., the appointment of Mr. 
Fonblanque to the statistical department. 
That was an office which had never been 
considered an object of fair ambition by 
any party, but had always been filled up by 
some one brought into the office, and not 
by any one already in the office. When 
Mr. Porter was appointed to the Board 
of Trade, he undoubtedly expressed an 
opinion that the clerk at the head of the 
Statistical Department was competent to 
discharge the duties of Statistical Secre- 
tary under his (Mr. Porter’s) superin- 
tendence. There was no doubt of the fit- 
ness of the gentleman he recommended, 
but he (Mr. Labouchere) looked into the 
question in the most scrutinising manner, 
and thought it would not be right to 
appoint this gentleman; had he done so, 
he should have fallen into the mistake 
that was so much complained of, of sacri- 
ficing merit to routine. He was alone re- 
sponsible for the appointment of Mr. Fon- 
blanque, who had given his attention to 
statistics for many years, and who had 
always discharged his duties in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
took the opportunity of reducing the salary 
from 1000. to 800/. a year; and it gave 
him great pleasure to give the appointment 
to a man of great literary eminence and 
unblemished private character. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
Sir E. B. Lytton 
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that the right hon. Gentleman had fallen 
into a mistake into which he would not 
have fallen had he heard his speech. He 
had not said one word against the fitness 
of Mr. Fonblanque for the office to which 
he had been appointed. He had only 
referred to that appointment as an illus- 
tration of the system (which he would con- 
demn) of appointing to high offices persons 
who were not connected with the civil 
service, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rejoice that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury has, by a distinct and 
substantive Motion, brought the question 
of administrative reform under the specific 
consideration and review of the House. 
The question of administrative reform, as 
the hon. Baronet who has just addressed 
the House has justly remarked, has as- 
sumed dimensions of great importance and 
has justly occupied a large portion of pub- 
lie attention. It is an easy and conve- 
nient practice, for an association of gentle- 
men who agree together in opinion upon 
some important subject, to collect a public 
meeting to which the audience are ad- 
mitted by ticket, and in which means are 
taken to insure unanimity in the persons 
addressing the meeting as well as in the 
audience collected to hear the speakers. 
But when a question of this sort is brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, it 
necessarily undergoes examination by per- 
sons of different sentiments. The House 
of Commons represents all classes and the 
opinions and sentiments of the entire com- 
munity, and it is certain that no impor- 
tant question of this sort which may be 
brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament can escape a close and searching 
investigation. The Motion which the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury has brought 
forward, embodies the subject of adminis- 
trative reform; but it is, at the same 
time, a vote of want of confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government. In one respect, 
I think, the remarks of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) on this Motion 
were not wholly borne out by the charac- 
ter of the Motion, which he described as 
a mere abstract resolution that could lead 
to no practical result. Now, if this Reso- 
lution should be adopted by a majority of 
this House, it would have at least this 
practical result, that it would lead to the 
resignation of the present Government. 
That, Sir, is, at all events, a practical re- 
sult, and it justifies the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury in submitting the Resolution to 
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the House. It is distinctly a vote of want 
of confidence in the Government, and it 
is the second Motion of this character that 
has been submitted to this House within 
the last fortnight. The previous Motion 
was founded upon the subject of war and 
peace and the negotiations at Vienna ; 
the present Motion is founded upon the 
question of administrative reform. It is 
unnecessary for me to refer to the prinei- 
ple that has been laid down by all writers 
on free Governments as to the importance 
of maintaining the distinction between the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. So long as a popular assem- 
bly exists in a free country there must 
be a distinction between the executive and 
the legislative authority, and the execu- 
tive must be entrusted with certain duties 
which the legislative authority is incapable 
of discharging. The executive is entitled 
to demand of the legislative assembly that 
it should either impart to them their con- 
fidence, or should by a distinct vote with- 
draw it; but that it should not from time 
to time bring forward Motions of want of 
confidence, by which the course of pro- 
ceeding of the executive may be rendered 
uncertain and insecure ; and they have a 
right to ask either that Parliament will 
afford them its distinct confidence, or that, 
if it refuses to do so, it will at once give 
them its decisive opposition. The Motion 
submitted to the House by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury asserts that ‘‘ merit and 
efficiency have been sacrificed in public 
appointments to party influences.’’ Now, 
without going over the ground which has 
already been so ably gone over during the 
debate, I would ask whether it is possible 
in any popular Gevernment altogether to 
exempt the appointments to administrative 
offices from party and political considera- 
tions? If we look to the example of the 
United States, we shall find that the 
system of party and political influences in 
administrative appointments is carried to 
a much greater extent than it has ever 
been carried in this country. When a 
political party in the United States suc- 
ceeds to power, it sweeps away not only 
those officers who stand at the head of 
departments, and who in this country hold 
a political character, but it also removes 
all those officers in subordinate situations 
who in this country survive all the changes 
of Administration. Another allegation 
contained in the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury is, that merit and 
efficiency in public appointments are sacri- 
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ficed to family influences. I think it will 
hardly be maintained, even in public meet- 
ings called to discuss this subject, that per- 
sons should be excluded from public offices 
simply upon the ground of their connec- 
tion, by hereditary descent, with the peer- 
age. If it be an honour for the Crown to 
confer a peerage for military, civil, or 
diplomatic services rendered to the coun- 
try, can it be supposed that any disqualifi- 
cation should at any time arise from con- 
nection or relationship with the person so 
honoured? It has always been the pride 
of this country that the aristocracy is so 
united with the other classes of the com- 
munity that no distinct line can be drawn 
between them, and that in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament and in all public em- 
ployments a career is open to all without 
any distinction. It would appear from the 
argument of the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury that he supposes that the practice 
of appointing peers to high offices in the 
State has increased rather than diminished 
of late years; but a very superficial ac- 
quaintance with history and with the Ad- 
ministrations of the country at the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present 
century will show that the larger propor- 
tion of important offices in the State has 
been at all times filled by members of the 
aristocracy. When Mr. Pitt, after his re- 
markable triumph over the Coalition Go- 
vernment of Lord North and Mr. Fox, 
entered upon office and commenced his 
long Administration, he alone, in this 
House, sustained a great struggle against 
a coalition which united all the Parlia- 
mentary talents of the House of Commons, 
and he was unsupported by a single com- 
moner in his Cabinet. That example 
proves in a remarkable manner the extent 
to which the Administrations of that day 
were formed almost exclusively of the 
aristocracy. The hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury further attributes the misfortunes 
which have arisen in the conduct of the 
war to the sacrifice of merit and efficiency 
in the public appointments, and to “a 
blind adherence to routine.” - It is un- 
doubtedly true that a blind adherence to 
routine is inconsistent with the proper dis- 
charge of administrative duties ; but, ne- 
vertheless, a routine, or established system 
of practice, is necessary to the transaction 
of the business of the Government. I 
may ask, how could the business of this 
House be transacted if it were not for an 
adherence to routine? How could the 
business of the various courts of law be 
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transacted if there were not a regular 
established system in existence? It is 
true, that if persons are sent suddenly to 
a distant shore to command an expedition 
such as that which is now in the Crimea, 
unforeseen circumstances may render a 
blind adherence to routine inconsistent 
with the proper discharge of administra- 
tive duties. But, at the same time, it is 
scarcely reasonable to expect of persons 
who have been trained all their lives in the 
ordinary performace of military or civil 
duties that, when they are suddenly placed 
in new and unforeseen circumstances, they 
should exhibit a genius which is the rare 
gift of a small number of persons, and 
should show in a novel and trying position 
those great abilities which under the most 
favourable circumstances, are seldom exhi- 
bited. For these reasons I am unable to 
assent to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury. 

With regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet opposite, I will only remark 
that, if it were to be construed by the 
plain, simple, and straightforward meaning 
of the words used, and were not to be 
governed by the speech of the hon. Baro- 
net, I could see no difficulty in accepting 
it. Atthe same time, I may be permitted 
to say that the necessity of a careful re- 
vision of our various official establishments, 
to which he wishes to pledge the House, is 
not, as has been remarked by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford, justified by any omission on the 
part of the present or of previous Govern- 
ments to carry that revision into effect. 
With the permission of the House, I will 
briefly call their attention to the steps 
which have already been taken for the re- 
vision of some of the principal depart- 
ments of the Government. In the year 
1848 a revision of the Home Department 
took place at the time my right hon. 
Friend, who is now Home Secretary (Sir 
G. Grey) was at the head of that depart- 
ment. I was myself Under Secretary for 
the department, and a revision took place 
after a careful examination, in which Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, then Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, assisted, and the re- 
sult was the introduction of various re- 
forms. In the year 1849 a revision of the 
department of the Treasury took place; 
after a careful examination, conducted by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Mr. Gibson 
Craig, certain reforms were introduced. 
In the same year a similar investigation 
was made into the Colonial Office with a 


The Chancellor of the Kachequer 
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similar result; and in 1852, under the 
Government of Lord Derby, an investiga- 
tion was made with regard to the Chief 
Secretary’s Office, Dublin ; the Irish Office, 
London ; the Privy Council Office, Dublin; 
and the Fines and Penalties Office, Dub- 
lin. Since that time there has been a 
revision of the War Office, of the Board of 
Trade, of the Poor Law Board, of the 
Privy Council Office, and of the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education; of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Office, of 
the Copyhold Enclosure and Tithes Com- 
mission, of the Board of Ordnance, of the 
Office of Works, of the Post Office, and of 
the Office of the Registrar General. In 
all those cases extensive reforms have been 
the consequence. It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that important reform 
has likewise taken place in the constitu- 
tion of the Indian service, and a change 
has been made in the examination of can- 
didates for that service. A consolidation 
of the War Department has likewise been 
recently introduced. The examples which 
I have quoted show that although the 
adoption of the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet is perfectly consistent with the 
course which not only the present but 
former Governments have pursued, it is 
not needed for the purpose of stimulating 
them to revise the public departments, but 
that, on the contrary, they have already, 
of their own free will, pursued the very 
course now pressed upon them. With re- 
gard to the institution of tests, I will refer 
to the Order in Council, the origin of which 
has been explained by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University, and the 
provisions of which have been canvassed 
by several Members who have addressed 
the House. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss at present the question whether the 
plan which that Order embodies sufficiently 
remedies all the evils which are said to 
exist in the present system, or whether it 
will be desirable to introduce into this 
country for the first time a system of ad- 
mitting an unlimited number of candidates 
without the nomination of the head of any 
department. I will only remark that this 
Order in Council provides a great addi- 
tional security for merit in administra- 
tive appointments beyond that which now 
exists. A regular examination, condacted 
under the superintendence of a board of 
persons who are independent of each de- 
partment and unconnected with the heads 
of those departments, affords a greater 
security than has ever hitherto existed for 
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the exclusion of unfit persons from the 
service of the Crown. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist as to ulterior measures 
which it may be thought prudent or wise to 
adopt, surely it cannot be denied that the 
provisions of the Order, which has recently 
been brought into force for the first time, 
afford a guarantee for the merit of persons 
appointed in the different public depart- 
ments, inasmuch as by prescribing a cer- 
tain amount of qualification they will pre- 
vent any one from entering the service of 
the Crown who does not possess that re- 
quisite degree of attainments. I cannot 
but think that the Order in Council to 
which I have referred gives a practical 
proof of the efforts made by Her Majesty’s 
Government for securing the efficiency of 
administrative departments, and goes much 
further in that direction than any of the 
very general recommendations which are 
offered at meetings out of doors. I will 
not trouble the House any further upon 
the subject. I will only state my convic- 
tion that so far as any measures for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of administrative 
reform are concerned, the measures adopt- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government go as far 
as it is in the power of any one to embody 
practically the suggestions which have 
been made. With respect to ulterior mea- 
sures, I may add that they remain open to 
further consideration, and that their adop- 
tion can only take place after careful and 
anxious consideration.”’ 

Viscount GODERICH moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned. ”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 240; Noes 
29: Majority 211. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE stated that 
he should postpone the third reading of 
this Bill to Monday week, in order to give 
more time for the people of Scotland to 
express their sentiments upon it. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a third time upon 
Monday, 25th June.” 

Mr. CRAUFURD hoped the hon. and 
learned Lord would withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. F. SCOTT agreed with the hon. 
Member. The Bill was hurried through 
to its present stage, and he hoped the hon. 
and learned Lord would withdraw it. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE had no in- 
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tention of precipitating or withdrawing the 
It was a Bill of very great impor- 


Bill. 
tance. 

Mr. LOCKHART had never known a 
Bill pressed through with such haste. 
It was impossible the people of Scotland 
could know anything of its provisions. 

Mr. COWAN bore testimony to the re- 
pugnance with which the Bill was regard- 
ed by a considerable part of the legal pro- 
fession in Scotland. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Lord would endeavour to make 
the Bill more conformable to the feelings of 
that profession, or, if that were impossible, 
that he would withdraw it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN deprecated a divi- 
sion in the absence of the Scotch Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, 
his constituents were opposed to the Bill 
also. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, all 
the communications he had received on 
the subject were so strong that he should 
move that the Bill be read that day three 
months. 

Amendment froposed, to leave out 
“Monday, 25th June,” in order to add 
the words ‘this day three months,’”’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Monday, 25th June,’ stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE did not at 
all wish to take the opinion of the House 
on the Bill then, as he wished to take the 
sense of the people of Scotland still fur- 
ther on its provisions. He did not deny 
that the Bill had elicited a considerable 
difference of opinion. One part of the 
legal profession was against it ; the other, 
the Faculty of Advocates, was for it. 
The object of the Bill was to remedy the 
evils arising out of the absolute right of 
choice given to suitors in the courts in 
Scotland seventeen years ago. The in- 
convenience created by their exercising 
this right was so great that, while one 
division of the courts was overtaxed 
with work, the other division was quite 
unemployed. In fact the delay almost 
amounted to a denial of justice, and de- 
manded a remedy at the hands of the Le- 
gislature. He did not say he was bound to 
press the Bill this Session, but he thought 
it was a subject which required a remedy - 
as soon as possible. He therefore hoped 
that the House would let him take the Bill 
on the Monday week. 

Mr. MALINS said, that if the House 
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went to a division he would vote for the 
Bill, although he thought it better that it 
should not be proceeded with now. 

Mr. F. SCOTT thought the suitor would 
be placed at a disadvantage by the Bill. 
The Faculty of Writers to the Signet were 
unanimously opposed to it. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the Bill would 
be all very well if the Court of Session 
were constituted like the English Court of 
Chancery. The object would have been 
attained by a joint court of appeal, but it 
was not wise to place it in the power of the 
Clerk of Session to partition the business. 
It would be better to postpone the Bill 
until next Session. 

Mr. COWAN thought the people of 
Scotland deserved a little more considera- 
tion than could be given to their interests 
at that hour of the morning. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Third Reading deferred till Monday, 
25th June. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock till Monday next. 


Fees in County 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 18, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Birts.—1* Assizes and Ses- 
sions. 
24 Insurance on Lives Abatement of Income Tax 
Continuance ; Cinque Ports. 


FEES IN COUNTY COURTS, AND SALA- 
RIES TO COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 
Lorpv BROUGHAM, rising pursuant to 

notice, to call the attention of Her Ma- 

jesty’s Government to the subject of County 

Court fees, said: I need not remind your 

Lordships that this is a subject of great 

importance in connection with the admi- 

nistration of justice in County Courts. I 

am aware that, according to the usual prac- 

tice in your Lordships’ House, the notice 
of an intention to put a question, on such 

a notice as I have given, has been made 

use of merely as the means of making a 

statement ; but I most willingly waive my 

right to do so on the present occasion, be- 
cause I have so often brought this matter 
before your Lordships that any lengthened 
statement on the subject would be not only 
superfluous but tiresome. I consider it quite 
unnecessary to go over the same ground 
again—the more so as no answer has been 
given, or even attempted, to my former 
arguments. The facts are therefore ad- 
mitted, and the only observations with 
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which I shall trouble your Lordships, 
apart from the immediate subject of my 
notice, shall be in answer to the assertion 
ordinarily made that these County Courts 
are merely small debts’ courts, that the 
amount of business in them is limited, 
and that they are, therefore, of subordi- 
nate importance. That, however, as I 
shall easily prove to you, is not the fact. 
Upon the passing of the Act brought in in 
1845 by my noble and learned Friend 
behind me (Lord Lyndhurst), which was a 
part, but a most important part, of the 
original Bill brought in by me both in 
1831 and 1833, the amount of business 
done in the Superior Courts was reduced 
from 120,000 causes in the year to an 
average of between 80,000 and 81,000; 
and on the adoption, in 1851, of what is 
commonly called Mr. FitzRoy’s Act, which 
extended the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, and raised the maxiraum sum to 
be sued for from 201. to 501.—the Bills of 
1831 and 1833 having gone as far as 
1007.—it has been ascertained that 40,000 
out of these 81,000 causes involve sums 
of 501. and under—that is, sums to which 
the County Court jurisdiction, since 1851, 
applies. Such being the fact, I hold it 
to be utterly preposterous to treat these 
County Courts as small debt courts, when 
one-half the cases tried in the Superior 
Courts refer to those sums which can be 
sued for in the County Courts. Since the 
jurisdiction of these courts was extended 
by the Act of 1851, the number of causes 
tried there has amounted to 450,000, and 
of these, from 12,000 to 13,000 are for 
sums varying from 20I. to 501. The ex- 
tension of this jurisdiction was a most im- 
portant step; but, I am grieved to say, it 
was vehemently opposed in the House of 
Commons by a learned Friend of mine, 
now Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and then Attorney General. - Neverthe- 
less, the opposition of that learned person 
was offered in vain; he was defeated, and 
the Bill passed your Lordships’ House 
without any opposition whatever on the 
part of the noble and learned Lords form- 
ing a portion of the Ministry at that time, 
and thus an indication was afforded that 
the opposition offered to the measure in 
the House of Commons was not the oppo- 
sition of the Government. With respect 
to the County Courts ‘‘ fees,’’ as they are 
most incorrectly called — for it is not 
against the fair fees taken by the prac- 
titioners of the courts, but against the 
taxes levied by the Government, that com- 
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plaint is made—they amount to 270,0001. 
a year. Now, look at the Superior Courts. 
The fees taken in those courts—where not 
only causes of moderate amount, in respect 
of which the County Courts have concur- 
rent jurisdiction, are tried, but causes of a 
much larger amount, the parties to which 
are, therefore, much better able to pay 
these taxes—the fees taken in the Supe- 
rior Courts are restricted’ by a recent ar- 
rangement, partly statutory, to 50,000/., 
instead of 270,0001., and the salaries of 
the Judges and other officers are paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund. The suitors 
in the Superior Courts are taxed to this 
comparatively moderate amount. I have 
stated the number of causes tried in 
the County Courts, out of the whole 
450,000, which involve sums of between 
201. and 50l.; all the rest are for sums 
under 20/., while some are for as many 
shillings, and the best proof I can give of 
the kind of suitors who go there, and are 
oppressed by the extortion of these fees, 
is the fact that the greater number of the 
poor people brought there for non-payment 
of their debts are persons who do not deny 
the debt, or even dispute the amount, but 
are brought into court by the creditors 
who try to obtain what they can of the 
money due to them. I have the authority 
of a most able and eminent Judge in one 
of these courts for saying that, in nine- 
teen out of twenty cases the poor people, 
the debtors sued in his court, get an 
order to pay by instalment, to which, in 
hardly any case, does the plaintiff, the 
creditor, object. Yet these are the indi- 
viduals on whom the Treasury plants its 
long and iron hand for the purpose of ex- 
torting from them sums wherewithal to 
pay the Judges’ salaries, and to defray 
the other expenses attending the adminis- 
tration of justice, which it is the bounden 
duty of the State to defray, Another of 
the Judges states that it is no uncommon 
thing in his court for persons to be sued who 
are paupers or are receiving parish relief. 
My Lords, I find that the fees, or, to give 
them the right name, the taxes imposed by 
the Government, amount to 17} per cent 
on the 1,500,000/. annually sued for in 
those courts, while upon the money ac- 
tually recovered and paid into court they 
amount to 31 per cent. But these are 
only averages; the pressure, of course, 
is far greater in some instances. When 


I first brought this subject before the House | 
‘courts. The tests adopted by the Trea- 


which these taxes oppress the suitors, and | sury, in the exercise of their discretion, 


I gave one or two instances of the way in 
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I will now add, or rather remind your 
Lordships of one or two examples to show 
the @ect of this oppression. In one case, 
where the amount sued for was between 
132. and 141., the attorney’s fees and 
charges—the honest charges, as contra- 
distinguished from the taxes—amounted 
to 2l. 16s., while the court fees or taxes 
upon the cause were 41. 18s. 6d. Think 
of taxes to that amount being imposed 
upon the recovery of a debt of 137. In 
another case, where the amount sued for 
was 141. 3s. 6d., the taxes were 71. 5s. 9d.. 
being above 51 per cent upon the debt. 
In a third case, where the sum sued for 
181., the taxes amounted to 10/., and the 
last instance I shall refer to was a case in 
which the sum of 5/. was sued for under 
the Optional Clause, in which case the 
taxes were 8/., being not 17 nor even 70 
per cent, but amounting to 160 per cent 
upon the sum sued for. I am sure I need 
go no further to induce your Lordships 
to concur with me in the hope that this 
shame, this scandal upon the administra- 
tion of justice in England, should be re- 
moved as speedily as possible. In all 
other countries such a system has been 
abandoned, and I think it is high time it 
should cease here. My Lords, I wish now 
to say a word or two in reference to the 
salaries of the County Court Judges. I 
admit that at one time I held the opinion 
that a different salary should be paid in 
different County Courts. I leant to this 
view when I first brought in the County 
Courts Bill in 1831, and then in 1833; 
but since that time, upon mature con- 
sideration, my opinion has been changed. 
I believe it to be most injudicious—the 
most inconsistent with the judicial office, 
and with the due administration of justice 
—to pay these learned persons, as it were, 
by the piece, according to the amount of 
work done, for it is manifest that the same 
high qualifications, the same degree of 
learning, talents, industry, integrity, and 
high sense of honour are required in all 
eases alike, whether the duty which each 
Judge has to perform be greater or less. 
I affirm, my Lords, it is contrary to the 
nature—lI will not merely say to the dig- 
nity—of the judicial office that such a 
state of things should be allowed to con- 
tinue, and that these Judges should be 


paid either by fees or in proportion to the ~ 


work done, or to the average amount of 
business brought before their respective 
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are confessedly nugatery, because they are 
not according to the facts, and each one of 
them differs from the other just as alflike 
differ from, and are inconsistent with, jus- 
tice. Only think of persons filling judi- 
cial offices being told, ‘* Your are to have 
a salary of 1,200/. a year at the lowest, 
but there is a further sum of 3000. a year 
with regard to which it is left to the Trea- 
sury to say not only whether you shall 
have all but any part of it.”” Accord- 
ingly, we find that, of this supplemental 
sum, the Treasury allows to one Judge 
1501., to another 100/., and to a third 
2007., so that there may be Judges who 
receive only 1,200/., others who are paid 
1,350/., another class 1,400J., and a fourth 
class to whom is paid the whole amount of 
1,5002. To such an arbitrary and pre- 
posterous system I object in toto, and I 
think your Lordships will agree with me in 
considering that these differences and dis- 
tinctions ought at once to cease, and that 
there ought in future to be one fixed and 
uniform salary. There are many anomalies 
in doling out this additional 300. a year, 
under the present system, which I might 
mention; for when I lock into the practice 
of each of these learned Judges I find 
that in several instances the persons paid 
most had least to do, and the least im- 
portant cases, while those who did the 
most work were paid the least. But I 
need not enter into further details. It is 
sufficient for me that the County Court 
Judges are not paid as all judicial func- 
tionaries ought to be paid—out of one 
fund, and by an equal and fixed salary. 
I may add, that in making these observa- 
tions I have not one word to say against 
the able and learned person who is Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Wilson), and 
who carries on the official correspondence 
with the County Court Judges on this 
subject. He is a gentleman of great emi- 
nence and ability, and it is from no spirit 
of unkindness towards him that I have 
made these remarks, nor have I the slight- 
est idea of throwing any imputations upon 
that individual, whose writings were, I 
well remember, strongly recommended to 
me by no less eminent an authority than 


Fees in County 
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the observations of the noble and learned 
Lord upon the subject to which he referred 
in the latter part of his speech, and I feel 
convinced that very great injustice is done 
in the way he has pointed out to many of 
the County Court Judges. My attention has 
been more particularly called to this sub- 
ject by a County Court Judge in the district 
in which I reside, who receives less than 
the full amount* of salary, and who com- 
plains, as it seems to me with justice, not 
that the salaries given differ in amount, 
but that this difference is not based upon 
any fixed, distinct, or intelligible principle. 
There seems to me to be no principle upon 
which the distinction between the salaries 
is made. The will of the Treasury appears 
alone to determine the point, and for the 
reasons given by the noble and learned 
Lord I cannot but disapprove of any such 
distinction where it is founded on no sound 
principle. I could understand a difference 
being made in favour of those Judges whose 
courts were considered of greater import- 
ance, and whose judicial rank was looked 
upon as higher than others, in the same 
way as a higher salary is paid to the 
Chief Justices of the superior courts than to 
the Puisne Judges. But I cannot under- 
stand such a distinction in a case where all 
the Judges are equal, and I can conceive 
nothing more likely to affect, prejudicially, 
the independence of the Judges of these 
courts or indeed of any persons holding 
judicial offices, than that the amount of 
their salary should be made to vary ae- 
cording to the discretion of the Treasury. 
This is a state of things which, I think, 
should be at once put an end to; the 
Treasury Minutes on the subject are con- 
tradictory in themselves, and the elements 
selected, upon which this distinction of 
salary rests, appear to me to be insufficient 
to meet the justice of the case. Taking 
the various elements in question, I find 
that a fifth element is not included by the 
omission of which an injustice is committed 
as between individuals of the same status, 
which I think affords fair ground for com- 
plaint. This fifth element is the distance 
which a County Court Judge is obliged to 
travel, and the expense and physical labour 


the late Duke of Wellington, and I found| which are in consequence entailed upon 


he had most justly vouched for their| him in the discharge of his duties. 
What I have said has been simply | County Court Judge, to whom I have allud- 


merit. 


The 


prompted by a sense of justice, in con-| ed, says, that he would not complain if any 
demnation of the system, and from a de-| fair principle had been adopted upon which 
sire to see the evils to which I have alluded | the present difference in the rate of sala- 


removed as speedily as possible. 


ries could rest. But the principle — 
ourt 


Lorp PORTMAN : I entirely concur in| to be now rather to pay the County 


Lord Brougham 
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Judges ‘‘by the piece,”’ as the noble 
and learned Lord has said, than by the 
merits of the individual Judge. This 
certainly seems as if the Secretary of the 
Treasury had looked at the question in a 
light quite different from that pointed out 
by the law officers of the Crown. He says 
in defence of the present system, that there 
is no want of candidates when a judgeship 
falls vacant, from which he draws the con- 
clusion that the mode of proportioning the 
salaries cannot be open to any great ob- 
jection. But, my Lords, I think this is an 
erroneous principle to go upon, and is not 
the proper light in which to view the sub- 
ject. The proper course is to see that an 
office is fully paid, and then to find the 
very best man who can be got for the 
office. Now I cannot help thinking that 
if your Lordships will turn your attention 
to the Minutes of the Treasury on this sub- 
ject, which have been laid upon the table, 
you will come to the conclusion that it is 
not right or desirable that a body of gen- 
tlemen, sixty in number, occupying so im- 
portant a position as these County Court 
Judges, should be dependent on the mere 
whim of the Treasury as to the amount of 
their salaries. The financial Secretary of 
the Treasury appears to have treated the 
matter as a fiscal question without any 
consultation with the law officers of the 
Crown. But I hope the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack, and my noble Friend 
the Lord President of the Counc'!, will take 
this subject intogheir most serious consi- 
deration, and reflect whether an irrespon- 
sible body represented by Mr. Wilson 
should be allowed to interfere with the in- 
dependence of these judicial personages 
and to have the regulation of their salaries. 
The Secretary of the Treasury talks of 
an insignificant class of cases tried by some 
portion of these gentlemen, and calls them 
insignificant because the amount involved 
in them is but small, on which account, 
these Judges are not, he argues, to be 
paid like the others. Now I cannot see 
that such cases are less important than 
those in which the amount involved is 
larger. The noble and learned Lord op- 
posite (Lord Brougham) and the noble 
and learned Lord on the woolsack will not, 
I imagine, allow that any insignificant 
cases can be brought before the Judges. 
The ability required in the administration 
of justice should be the same, whether 
that justice be dealt out to the rich man 
or to the poor man—whether the sum 
sued for be large or small—and I submit 
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that no distinction in the salary of the 
Judges ought to rest on such a ground. 
Eart GRANVILLE: It is not neces- 
sary for me to remark upon the interest 
which any subject connected with the 
County Courts is sure to evoke, but I feel 
myself placed in a somewhat embarrass- 
ing position on the point referred to by 
the noble Lord who has just sat down 
because, not having been aware that the 
point was going to be brought before your 
Lordships, I have not been able to obtain 
any information on the subject, and do 
not, therefore, know the circumstances 
connected with the Minute drawn up by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and by 
Mr. Wilson. Still the subject appears to 
be one well worthy the attention of the 
Government. With regard to the evil 
which the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) has so often brought under 
your Lordships’ notice, I am not able to 
give any distinct pledge that it will be 
immediately remedied, although, at the 
same time, I am bound to admit the jus- 
tice of the greater part of the arguments 
which the noble and learned Lord has ad- 
duced. It has frequently been a matter 
of complaint that the salaries of Judges of 
the superior courts should be defrayed by 
the State out of the Consolidated Fund, 
while the poorer class of suitors who re- 
pair to the County Courts are required to 
pay fees for the maintenance of the Judges 
of those courts. I do not, however, quite 
agree with those who would place the 
County Court Jndges on a level with the 
Judges of the superior courts, because I 
think there is great force in the argument 
that the Judges of the superior courts, 
employed, as they are, upon the more 
important cases, are great constitutional 
functionaries upon whom great constitu- 
tional questions often depend, and who 
are sometimes consulted and called upon 
to assist your Lordships in deliberating 
upon questions of the highest and the 
gravest character. Such a Judge, having 
general rather than local duties to perform, 
is in a somewhat different position to that 
of Judges who administer justice and de- 
cide upon cases brought to them in the 
various districts throughout the country, 
and the salary of such a judicial person is 
most properly paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and most properly remains fixed 
and permanent. I merely mention this as 
an argument I have heard used, and which 
seems to me to possess great force, in or- 
der to show that this is not a question to be 
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settled without due deliberation. I hope 
that my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) will be content with the assur- 
ance that the Lord Chancellor has very re- 
cently brought the matter under the atten- 
tion of the Government, and although this 
is not a time when the Government are 
well able to make new charges upon the 
funds derived from public taxation, I can 
assure my noble and learned Friend that 
the whole question he has brought under 
notice will receive ow most serious and 
attentive consideration. 


Fees in County 


Lorp CAMPBELL: I am not prepared | 


to go quite so far as my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) and to say that 
no debtor in a court of justice should be 
called upon to pay his portion of the cost 
to which the country is put in affording a 
means of recovery. I may condemn the 
principle of taxing judicial proceedings, 
but, at the same time, I do not see any- 
thing erroneous in the practice of making 
the wrong-doer pay at all events a small 
sum towards maintaining the establish- 
ments requisite for the due administration 
of justice. Formerly, shameful sinecures 
existed in the courts, and all suitors were 
called upon to pay for the benefit of per- 
sons holding those sinecures. For a long 
period such offices prevented any reform in 
the law, but they have happily been got 
rid of, and I hope will never again be per- 
mitted to exist in any court. As regards 
the county courts, I certainly am of opi- 
nion that my noble and learned Friend has 
pointed out evils which ought to be reme- 


died, one of which is that the plaintiff, | 


under the present system, is obliged to pay 
an enormous sum in the shape of costs, 
whereas it often happens that, though the 
judgment of the court is in his favour, he 
never receives a single farthing of the sum 
for which he has sued; I cannot, however, 
see that it is any great hardship to call 
upon wrong-doers to pay their quota of 
the expenses of administering justice. 
With regard to the other point touched 
upon by my noble and learned Friend, if 
it really is the case that the Lords of the 
Treasury have power to raise or to lower the 
salaries of the County Court Judges as they 
think proper, I think such a principle is mon- 
strous, and is one which cannot be endured. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
theory of this subject is extremely clear. 
It is the duty of the State, no doubt, to 
provide for the administration of justice, 
but I consider it equally clear that the 
State is entitled to reimburse itself upon 


Earl Granville 
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| the wrongdoer, to the extent of the whole 
of the expenses to which it has been put, 
if that be possible, or, at least, to the ex- 
tent of a large portion of those expenses, 
If, then, the fees, or, as my noble and 
learned Friend has called them, “ the 
taxes’ levied in the County Courts were 
merely levied upon the losing parties to 
| defray the charges to which they have put 
| the country and the plaintiff, I should not 
| think there was anything incorrect in that 
| mode of proceeding, either in theory or in 
| practice. But, unfortunately, these taxes 
are levied in only too many cases upon the 
| plaintiff, the successful plaintiff—for the 
present arrangement is that the plaintiff 
should advance a per centage of something 
like two shillings in the pound upon the 
sum he claims in order to put the case in 
train. It is true that the plaintiff is en- 
titled to recover that advance from the 
losing party on getting a judgment in his 
favour, but it is one thing to get a judg- 
ment in his favour, and quite another thing 
to get the money in his pocket. The re- 
sult generally is, or, at all events, fre- 
quently is, that the plaintiff, having ad- 
vanced the money in order to put himself 
into Court, gets a judgment to enable him 
to recover that money, together with the 
original sum claimed by him from the de- 
fendant; but then this defendant turns out 
to be a man of straw, and so the plaintiff 
has to pay for the privilege of litigation. 
Now, my Lords, this is a state of things 
which calls for a remedy and the subject 
was inquired into by the County Court 
Commissioners, who made a Report eight 
| or ten weeks ago, one of their recommen- 
dations being, that in this matter there 
{should be considerable alteration. That 
has been under the consideration of the 
| Government, and I can assure my noble 
and learned Friend, that one main reason 
why nothing has been done or is intended 
to be done in the present Session, is that 
the whole question of County Courts, which 
has so often and so ably been. brought 
before your Lordships by my noble and 
learned Friend, still remains under con- 
sideration. The Government feel that this 
is a matter to which they can no longer 
shut their eyes ; and they know that, what- 
ever may be the other calls upon their at- 
tention, and however great may be the 
other burdens upon the country occasioned 
by the present state of things, this whole 
question must be looked into at once, and 
the County Court suitors must be relieved 
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serious grievance. With regard to the | estimating the value of a Judge’s services. 
latter part of my noble and learned Friend’s | Even by the present mode of calculation, 
observations, as to the salary of the County | under the present erroneous arrangement, 
Court Judges, it certainly is not right that | an erroneous result is arrived at, because 
the amount of a Judge’s salary should (I do not think it is always the Judge who 
fluctuate at the discretion of the Treasury. | does the most work who now receives the 
I would remind the House that, at one | highest salary. 

time, when there was a considerable ont. | Lorpv BROUGHAM: It will be unne- 
ery against the amount of the Judges’ | cessary for me to trouble your Lordships 
salaries, Lord Denman, upon his appoint- | with more than one or two words by way 
ment as Lord Chief Justice, with that | of reply to what has fallen from my noble 
honourable feeling which always charac-|and learned Friend. But I must protest 
terised him, in deference to the prevalent | against the doctrine that wrong-doers who 
feeling that the Judges’ salaries were too | have the misfortune to be called into Court 


high, consented to take 8,000/. instead of 
10,0007. a year. The salary, however, re- 
mained upon that footing simply upon Lord 
Denman’s agreement, and he had a right 


to call for the other 2,000/. whenever he 


ought to be made to pay the expense of 
administering justice. As well call upon 
those who have the misfortune to reside 
on an exposed part of the coast to de- 
fray the whole charge of the national de- 


liked. That was thought a very unconsti- | fences. 


tutional thing at the time, and a Bill was 


afterwards introduced into Parliament, with 
the full consent of his Lordship, to remove 
from this proceeding its unconstitutional 
character, and to fix the salary of the 
Lord Chief Justice at 8,000/. a year for the 
time past as well as for the time to come. 
Now, I think the present position of the 
County Court Judges’ salaries is even more 
objectionable than that state of things, for 
it is certainly not right—I may say it is 
not to be endured—that the Treasury 
should have the power to say to one Judge, 
“You shall have 1,500/. a year,”’ and to 
another, ‘you shall have but 1,200/.,” 
there being no distinction made by which 
to point out who should be entitled to the 
higher salary. The Judge who presides 
over a Court in which only 150 cases are 
tried within a certain time, should not be 
told that he must be paid less than a 
Judge who tries 200 cases, because one 
Judge, however few may be the cases he 
tries, has spent as much time as any other 
in qualifying himself for the situation that 


Lorp CAMPBELL: Such persons are 
not *‘ wrong-doers.”’ 

Lorp BROUGHAM: No, but they are 
unfortunates; and you single out those 
who have the misfortune to be defeated 
suitors, and make them pay a penalty, 
because you say they are in the wrong, 
without regarding the circumstances of 
each case. 

Lorp DENMAN stated, that as his 
name had been mentioned, he wished to 
explain the circumstances under which his 
lamented father’s salary was reduced, for 
it had appeared to him hard that. the salary 
which had been confirmed by Act of Par- 
liament only in the July before the No- 
vember in which the appointment was 
made should be taken away by a “side 
wind.”’ The fact was, that when the 
salaries of the Judges were settled in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Denman had 
voted that the salary should amount only 
to a sum beyond its then fixed rate equiva- 
lent to the loss of saleable offices to which 
the Lord Chief Justice was entitled, but 








he holds; and, as each Judge gives his | no such office was vacant during the period 
whole time to the discharge of his duties, |in which Lord Denman held his office, and 
I think the salaries ought to be the same. | he never regretted the reduction, and was 
It would be very improper to say that a| glad to avoid discussion of the subject 
man whose qualifications, whose knowledge, | amongst those with respect to whose rights 
industry, and unsullied character bear | he would have to adjudicate. 

comparison with those of any other in the) His opinion always led him to allow the 
same position ;—that a man who has aban- | payment of ‘‘law taxes by those who set 
doned his profession, given up everything | the law in motion;’’ and when causes 
on receiving this appointment, and who | below 50I. are tried in the Superior Courts, 
devotes the whole of his time to the dis- | it shows that the suitors prefer those courts 
charge of his duties, shall receive a smaller | to the County Courts. Moreover, if you 
salary because in his district there happens crowd those courts with actions for large 
to be less litigation than in another. Cer- sums, the delay that will arise in petty 
tainly that is a very inadequate mode of | actions will greatly increase their expense, 
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and the payment is only like the prepay- 
ment of the postage. The surplus above 
1,2001. a year should depend on some 
fixed principle, to be ascertained by the 
County Court Judge, as easily as the fees 
in the office of county magistrates. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 18, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Bir1rs.—1° Union Charges 
Act Continuance; Rating of Mines (No. 2); 
Youthful Offenders (No. 2); Christ Church 
(Todmorden) Marriages Validity. 
2° Court of Exchequer (Ireland). 

8° Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000). 


TORQUAY DISTRICT CHURCHES BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE strongly 
objected to that clause in the measure, un- 
der which the expenses incurred in its pass- 
ing through Parliament could be defrayed 


{COMMONS} 
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the total want of church accommodation 
in Torquay, they could not fail to see that 
this was a Bill of necessity. The measure 
came down under very different auspices 
from the Committee to what it went up. 
They had now not only obtained the econ- 
sent of the patrons—the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter—but they had likewise obtained 
1,0001. to be set apart immediately as a 
sum of money, the interest of which was 
to be given to the clergyman. 

Mr. LASLETT hoped that the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn. 

Lotp SEYMOUR said, he should sup- 
port the Bill, which was one much de- 
sired in the district to which it referred. 
An Amendment which he had suggested 
in the 23rd clause had been acceded to. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would not 
oppose the third reading, but he wished 
for some explanation with regard to the 
32nd clause. Under that clause it ap- 
peared that not only all the Church Build- 
ing Acts in existence were to be extended 
to this Act, but also all the Church Build- 





| force. 


ing Acts which might hereafter come in 
It was admitted that no person 


out of the proceeds of the pew rents which | could understand those Acts, and therefore 
might be received from any persons what- | their extension to the present Bill would 


ever during a period of thirty years, Such 
a provision would be a manifest violation of 
ecclesiastical law, and might be so used as 
to leave no seats for the poor in their own 
parish church. He also objected to that 
portion of the preamble of the Bill in which 
it was declared that its object could not be 
gained without the special intervention of 
Parliament. In his opinion all that was 
valuable in the measure could be attained 
by means of existing statutes, and that 
statement of the preamble was, therefore, 
he considered, inaccurate. Under those 
circumstances he should move, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
third time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. MILES said, that this was a pecu- 
liar case, and stood upon its own merits. 
With respect to mortgaging the pew rents 
to persons from whom money might be 
borrowed, they had a direct precedent in 
the Act of Parliament called the Pimlico 
Act. Under the present Bill free seats 
were accorded to every inhabitant of the 
parish ; and when the House considered 


Lord Denman 


| only make ‘‘ confusion worse confounded.” 
| He certainly trusted that it was not in- 
|tended by the present Act in any way 
| whatever to throw an obligation upon the 
| Church Building Acts in existence which 
}should prevent their expiring in July, 
| 1856. 

| Mr. BLACKBURN said, that the 
clause in question was put in by the 
opponents of the Bill, and was accepted 
by the promoters. 

Mr. PALK said, that the population of 
Torquay had very much increased during 
the last few years, and the church accom- 
modation had not kept pace with it. It 
was by the advice of the Bishop of Exeter 
that the promoters had applied to Parlia- 
ment for the powers sought by the Bill, 
including the power which the hon. and 
learned Member thought so objectionable. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON hoped 
the Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY bore testimony 
to the necessity for further church accom- 
modation at Torquay, and supported the 
Bill. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, 
jhe would respond to the appeal which 
/had been made to him, and withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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2149 Outrage on a Flag of 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 3°. 


Further Proceeding adjourned till Wed- 
nesday. 


ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL COMMIT- 
TEE. 
Report brought up, and read; to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


IRISH CHURCH—QUESTION. 
Mr. SWIFT asked the First Lord of 
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prisoners under a flag of truce, inquired 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty whe- 
ther he could state to the House the facts 
of the case, or lay upon the table any de- 
spatches received upon the subject ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD: I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to say that the statement to 
which my hon. and gallant Friend alludes 
is only too true, I will state to the House 
what I believe did actually occur; and, in 
order that the fullest information may be 
‘laid before the public with reference to the 





the Treasury whether it was true that ap- | subject, I will lay upon the table the de- 
plication had been made by the English | spatches received this morning from Ad- 
Government to the Emperor of the French | miral Dundas, containing the full particu- 
to secure his interference with the Holy | lars of the transaction in question. It 
See in regard to the appointment of a co-| appears that some short time ago Her 
adjutor bishop for the Catholic diocess of | Majesty’s ship Cossack took and destroyed 
Elphin, such interference being supposed | some coasting vessels off Hango, and three 


to be in favour of the Rev. Mr. Kilroe, 
Secretary of the present Bishop of Elphin, 
and a known political partisan of the Irish 


Attorney General?—-2. Whether any such | 
interference in respect to the appoint- | 
ment of a coadjutor bishop, if not made | 
formally by the English Prime Minister to | 


Count Walewski, had been made less offi- 
cially through some subordinate M@mbers 
or agent of the English or French Govern- 
ments ; or whether there had been any in- 
terference substantially of this nature or 
to this effect in any other form, or through 
any other channel?—3. Whether the Go- 
vernment had any objection to lay upon 
the table of the House the correspondence 
which is known to have taken place on oe- 
easion of the vacancy of the Catholic dio- 
cess of Armagh in 1850, and the letters, 
whether emanating from Members of Lord 
John Russell’s Cabinet, or from subordi- 
nate Members of the same Administration, 
by which an attempt was made to secure 
in Rome the appointment to the vacant 
see of a nominee of the English Govern- 
ment ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No cor- 


respondence of the kind to which the hon. 


| persons were carried off as prisoners— 
| namely, the captain of one of the vessels, 
| his son, and another Finnish sailor. Ad- 
‘miral Dundas, anxious not to visit with any 
unnecessary severity the trade of the coun- 
try, so long as the communications and 
supplies between the Gulf of Finland and 
| St. Petersburg were interrupted, directed 
| that the Cossack should put back to Hango 
|and restore to liberty the persons so cap- 
tured, and also four other prisoners, who 
|had requested that they might be put 
/ashore at the same place. The Cossack 
} accordingly returned to Hango for that 
| purpose, and, anchoring a short distance 
| from the place, sent the cutter in under 
| the command of Lieutenant Geneste with 
| the seven Russian prisoners and an ordi- 
|nary boat’s crew. A flag of truce was 
| displayed at least half an hour before they 
| reached the jetty. Nobody, however, was 
| seen but a single man, who ran away. The 
| officers and prisoners landed, and put upon 
the jetty the baggage of the prisoners, the 
men remaining in the boat; when a body 
of Russian soldiers, thought to be 300 or 
400 strong, came down to the jetty; upon 
which the British officer waved the flag of 


Member refers has taken place, and, in re-| truce, and explained why they had come 


gard to any former correspondence on the 
subject, I have no knowledge whatever 
of it. 


OUTRAGE ON A FLAG OF TRUCE AT 
HANGO—QUESTION, 


/on shore; the Finnish captain also took 
| . 

the flag of truce from the lieutenant, and 
tried to explain both in English and Finn- 
ish the purpose for which the boat had 
come on shore. The officer in command 
of the Russians not only understood Eng- 





Captaris DUNCOMBE, referring to a/ lish, but spoke it, stating that they did not 





statement in The Z'imes of Saturday last | eare for the flag of truce, they would show 
with respect to a murderous outrage said | how the Russians could fight; whereupon 
to have been committed on one of the boats’ | some hundred Russian soldiers immediately 
crew of Her Majesty’s ship Cossack, at | fired on the officer and the Finnish prison- 
Hango, while engaged in landing Russian | ers on the jetty, killing them all, and then 
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fired into the boat until every man fell. 
They then rushed into the boat, threw some 
bodies overboard, dragged one wounded 
man out, and bayoneted him on the jetty, 
and retired, leaving five bodies for dead in 
the boat. The boat not returning, later 
in the day the gig was sent, but could only 
ascertain from a distance that the cutter 
was moored by the side of the jetty, with 
some dead bodies in it. In the night one 
man—a black man—who was wounded by 
two balls, one in the arm and the other in 
the shoulder, contrived to cut the fasten- 
ings of the cutter and scull her from the 
jetty; and, in the meantime, the Cossack, 
which was standing in, in order to ascer- 
tain what had become of the crew of the 
boat, and to claim the men, supposing 
them to have been taken prisoners, picked 
up the single survivor upon whose state- 
ment the truth of the cireumstances which 
I have detailed to the House must neces- 
sarily rest, he being the only one of the 
boat’s crew left to relate it. 

Mr. HEADLAM inquired whether any 
British officer had availed himself of the 
protection of a flag of truce for the pur- 
pose of taking soundings, at Kertch or 
elsewhere ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: So far as any 
report has been received at the Admiralty, 
I believe any such statement to be utterly 
untrue. 

The Despatches from Admiral Dundas 
on the subject were then laid on the table. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE— 
MORNING SITTINGS. 


Mr. DISRAELI: I see, Sir, that to- | 


morrow there is to be a morning sitting, 
and I take this opportunity to express a 
hope that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government has considered the ques- 
tion of such sittings since I made an ob- 
servation on the subject a few days ago. 
I have not any intention now to dwell on 
the inconvenience which it will cause to 
Members of this House if we adopt the 
system of morning sittings; but I wish 
the noble Lord would consider the effect 
which the habitual holding of these sittings 
may have upon the labours of the right 
hon. Gentleman who sits in the chair, and 
upon the staff charged with the transaction 
of the business of this House. The fact 
is that if we, as a matter of course, adopt 
these morning sittings, the Speaker will 
very often have to sit in that Chair, with a 
slight interval, for more than twelve hours 
continuously. Then, the staff of this 


Sir C. Wood 
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House are already overworked — their 
labours cannot be concluded within even 
that period of time, as, after the House 
rises, they have duties to perform of the 
most urgent nature, which cannot be omit- 
ted. And we must also remember that 
Mr. Speaker has not only to sit twelve 
hours a day in presiding over our proceed- 
ings, but he has likewise other important 
duties to this House to discharge, and 
those who are connected with the Admi- 
nistration of the House are in the same 
situation. Now, it is easy for us to agree 
to a morning sitting which very often sur- 
mounts a difficulty that would otherwise 
present itself in the conduct of our busi- 
ness; but what I wish to impress on the 
noble Lord is, that our resorting to this 
practice with facility tends to put a pres- 
sure on individuals which it will be really 
impossible for them to sustain. In my 
opinion, morning sittings, in connection 
with the transaction, ought to be quite the 
exception, and not be allowed to become a 
permanent feature of our procedure ; and 
I make this observation not with reference 
to the convenience of Members of this 
House, except the right hon. Gentleman 
who occupies the Chair, but to the interest 
of those whom we are bound to consider— 
/ namely, those who have to fulfil most im- 
| portant duties, and duties which necessarily 
| require accuracy and precision in their per- 
|formance. To illustrate the working of 
'the system, I may take the very case 
| which has just now arisen. The first busi- 
, ness set down for the morning sitting to- 
morrow is the Irish Tenant Compensation 
Bill; but upon that I find an hon. Gentle- 
‘man has given notice of an Amendment 
which opens up the discussion of the prin- 
ciple of that measure; therefore, it we 
enter into that subject, Mr. Speaker will 
have to be in the Chair; and we may 
easily consume four hours in such a dis- 
cussion. Now I think the noble Lord 
ought as much as possible to discourage 
the recurrence of these morning sittings; 
but, if he still perseveres in them, he 
should at least lay down some general 
principle to regulate their adoption. For 
example, if they are to take place, it is 
desirable that when they do so they should 
be limited to the consideration of the de- 
tails of measures in Committee or in pro- 
gress, which may, under those circum- 
stances, be thus dealt with with advantage ; 
but, certainly, morning sittings ought to 
be avoided as much as possible when the 
principles of Bills are to be discussed with 





























the Speaker in the Chair, unless the mea- 
sures concerned are of the greatest weight 
and of extreme urgency. If the noble 
Lord approves this suggestion, it would be 
much better for us not to enter to-morrow 
into the discussion of the Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill at all, especially as the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has informed us that 
the main clause is not then to be consider- 
ed; but at once to fix for the morning sit- 
ting the second measure that already ap- 
pears on the paper—namely, the Metro- 
polis Improvement Bill, which stands for 
progress in Committee. If the noble Lord 
will direct his attention to this subject, and 
adopt the arrangement which I have sug- 
gested, it will greatly facilitate the eourse 
of public business, and tend to alleviate 
the pressure upon those whose comfort we 
ought not to disregard. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I am quite 
as sensible as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite of the great inconvenience not 
only to hon. Members, but to you, Mr. 
Speaker, to the clerks of this House, and, 
I will also add, to all official men, which 
arises from having to attend morning sit- 
tings, coupled with our late sittings at 
night. But, on the other hand, the House 
must feel that when there are important 
measures before it which it is desirable 
should become law, it is necessary they 
should leave this House after receiving its 
assent in sufficient time to be properly 
considered before the close of the Session 
by the other House of Parliament ; and it 
is impossible that they can be duly dis- 
cussed here while other propositions and 
Motions are brought forward, unless we 
combine morning sittings with those which 
we hold in the evening. Why, I am con- 
stantly asked by hon. Gentlemen having 
Motions to make, to give them a day for 
that purpose, and even to postpone public 
business on Government nights in their 
favour. If those applications chould be 
systematically declined, the forms of the 
House may be taken advantage of, and 
Motion after Motion may be made upon 
the Question that the Speaker leave the 
chair before we go into Committee of 
Supply, and thus the Government may 
be left in a position in which it has no 
command over the progress of the business 
of the country. Therefore, if the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) would make 
his appeal to other persons as well as me, 
and entreat hon. Members who have Mo- 
tions to make to content themselves with 
those days of the week which the rules of 
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the House leave open to them, perhaps 
we might then be enabled to dispense to 
some extent with morning sittings. So 
long, however, as we have so many topics 
of discussion, and hon. Gentlemen—very 
properly, no doubt—avail themselves of 
the forms of the House to express their 
own opinions and invite the expression of 
those of the House on important questions; 
and so long, on the other hand, as the Go- 
vernment have measures of great detail 
and importance which they feel it their 
duty to submit to Parliament, in the hope 
that they may be passed in the course of 
the Session, I am afraid the inconvenience 
of morning sittings—great as I admit it 
may be—cannot at present be easily re- 
medied. With regard to the business for 
to-morrow, I prefer adhering to the ar- 
rangement which has already been made. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained of the 
inconvenience of morning sittings to Mem- 
bers who were occupied all day on Select 
Committees. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
considered the prolongation of the sittings 
of the House greatly owing to the excessive 
length of hon. Gentlemen’s speeches. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 
Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[15th June], ‘‘ That this House views with 
deep and increasing concern the state of 
the Nation, and is of opinion, that the 
manner in which merit and efficiency have 
been sacrificed, in public appointments, to 
party and family influences, and to a blind 
adherence to routine, has given rise to 
great misfortunes, and threatens to bring 
discredit upon the national character, and 
to involve the Country in grave disasters :”’ 
—(Mr. Layard :)— And which Amend- 
ment was to leave out from the word 
** House,”’ to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words ‘‘ recommends to 
the earliest attention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers the necessity of a careful revi- 
sion of our various Official Establishments, 
with a view to simplify and facilitate the 
transaction of public business, and, by in- 
stituting judicious tests of merit, as well 
as by removing obstructions to its fair 
promotion and legitimate rewards, to se- 
cure to the service of the State the largest 
available proportion of the energy and in- 
telligence for which the people of this 
Country are distinguished,”—(Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton,)—instead thereof. 
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Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Viscount GODERICH said, he eonsi- 
dered it a very fortunate coincidence which 
had led to the reading of the Report of the 
Committee on the Army before Sebastopol 
on the evening upon which the debate 
upon the question of administrative reform 
was to be resumed. [He thought that the 
reading of that Report must have recalled 
vividly to the recollection of the House 
those circumstances which had led, in a 
great measure, to the excitement now pre- 
valent in the country on the subject of 
administrative reform. The hon. Baro- 
net opposite (Sir E. B. Lytton), in his 
speech the other night, stated his opinion 
that the demand for administrative reform 
first originated in the disappointment felt 
by the public at the course pursued by the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton soon 
after he took office. He was not inclined 
to deny that there had been a wide-spread | 
disappointment at the course pursued by 
the noble Lord, but, at the same time, he 
could not concur in the opinion that the | 
strong feeling which existed on the subject | 
of administrative reform had its origin 
mainly in that circumstance. In his opi- 
nion it was the lamentable facts which had | 
led to the appointment of the Committee | 
to whose Report they had just listened, 
which had been the cause that had first 
awakened the attention of the country to | 
this important subject. In 1848 the Go- | 
vernment made some improvements in these 
departments, but no step had been taken 
which could be considered to indicate a 
real inclination on the part of the Govern- 
ment to grapple with the question of admi- 
nistrative reform, until, under the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen, the hon. Member 
for Dudley (Sir 8. Northcote) and Sir C. 
Trevelyan were appointed to inquire into 
the state of the civil service, the results of 
which inquiry had already been laid before 
the House. The administrative system of 
this country had since then been put to the 
greatest of tests—namely, that of war, and 
the evidence taken before the Sebastopel 
Committee proved in what manner that sys- 
tem had endured that test. The evils which 
had befallen the army during the last win- 
ter had been described in strong language 
by the Ministers themselves, and he (Vis- 
count Goderich) would not revert to them 
further than to say that the Government 
must not have recourse to small and insig- 
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nificant measures if they intended to pre. 
vent the recurrence of those evils. He 
was led to make these observations on the 
origin of the great, and, he might say 
novel, interest which was now felt in this 
country on the question of administrative 
reform by the remarks which had fallen 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
the conclusion of his speech on Friday 
night. The right hon. Gentleman, after 
detailing the various measures which had 
been taken for the improvement of the va- 
rious branches of the civil service, dilated 
on the two which had been adopted by 
the present Government, and concluded by 


saying— 


“T will only remark that this Order in Council 
provides a great additional security for merit in 
administrative appointments beyond that which 
now exists, A regular examination, conducted 


| under the superintendence of a board of persons 


who are independent of each department and un- 
connected with the heads of those departments, 
affords a greater security than has ever hitherto 
existed for the exclusion of unfit persons from the 
service of the Crown, Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to ulterior measures which 
it may be thought prudent or wise to adopt, surely 
it cannot be denied that the provisions of the Order 
which has recently been brought into force for the 
first time afford a guarantee for the merit of per- 
sons appointed in the different public departments, 
inasmuch, as by prescribing a certain amount of 


| qualification they will prevent any one from enter- 


ing the service of the Crown who does not possess 
that requisite degree of attainments. I cannot 
but think that the Order in Council to which I 
have referred gives a practical proof of the efforts 
made by Her Majesty’s Government for securing 
the efficiency of administrative departments, and 


| goes much further in that direction than any of the 


very general recommendations which are offered at 
meetings out of doors, I will not trouble the 
House any further upon the subject. I will only 
state my conviction that, so far as any measures 
for the advancement of the cause of adminstrative 
reform are concerned, the measures adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government go as far as it is in 
the power of any one to embody practically the 
suggestions which have been made. With respect 
to ulterior measures, I may add that they remain 
open for further consideration; and that their 
adoption can only take place after careful and 
anxious consideration.” [8 Hansard, exxxviii. 
2132. 


He (Viscount Goderich) thought he was 
entitled to conclude, after such an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that the Government 
considered there were scarcely any further 
measures required for the improvement of 
our administrative system, and he begged 
hon. Gentlemen to refleet on this before 
they gave their votes on the present occa- 
sion, for as the right hon. Gentleman had 
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intimated his intention of voting for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire, he thought the House might 


form a pretty correct opinion of the amount | 


of benefit which they might expect from 
the adoption of that Amendment. The 
two measures which had been introduced 
by the present Government for the re- 
form of the administrative system were, 
first, that which had for its purpose the 
eonsolidation of the Ordnance with the 
other war departments ; and the second, the 
issue of the Order in Council dated the 22nd 
of May. The first of these measures was, 
no doubt, a great improvement, and would 
tend to remedy several of the evils which 
had been complained of ; but it did not deal, 
nor—judging from the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—was there any 
intention on the part of the Government to 
deal with an important branch of the sub- 
ject, namely, that of promotion in the 
army. Ifthe Government did not—and it 
would be difficult to do so—give a sufficient 
answer to the statements on this subject 
made by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) he (Viscount Gode- 
rich) thought they must bear the blame of 
permitting a system to continue which was 
fraught with injustice and with manifold 
evils. They had heard nothing from the 
Government as to their intention with re- 
spect to the proposition made by Lord Grey 
in the other House, that all the military 
departments should be consolidated under 
one head. It had been objected to this, 
that it would be dangerous to intrust the pa- 
tronage of the army to a political Minister 
of the Crown; but was it not more dan- 
gerous to intrust such patronage to the 
Commander in Chief, who practically was 
responsible to no one for the appointments 
which he made, and who certainly did not 
act under the same sense of Ministerial 
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|to him that the only means by which the 
/examination could be rendered effectual 
‘for the purpose for which it was insti- 
tuted would be to allow all persons to 
offer themselves as candidates irrespective 
of Government recommendation, and that 
after having been examined, they should be 
placed in classes, from which the Govern- 
ment should be obliged to make their choice 
of persons for appointments in the civil ser- 
vice. A curious passage occurred in Tay- 
lor’s Statesman, a work written long be- 
fore the time of Sir Stafford Northeote or 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, on this question of 
admission to the civil service. It was to 
the effect that probation alone, without 
examination, was not to be relied on, and 
that greater security was obtained against 
undue indulgence on the part of the ex- 
amining authority when there was more 
than one candidate for a post, because an 
examiner would shrink from an indulgences 
the result of which would be an injustice 
to two or more individuals, but might not 
shrink from it if it only caused an injury 
to the public service. He admitted that 
the plan now adopted by the Government 
was an improvement, but he hoped it was 
not to be final, as he wished to see the 
abolition of the nomination system. He 
would suggest that it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the public service and a great 
check upon the exercise of patronage if 
each year a return of every appointment 
made in the civil service were laid upon 
the table of the House, and that reasons 
were assigned for all staff appointments. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Aylesbury was tantamount to a vote of 
want of confidence in Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. There were, no doubt, many 
hon. Gentlemen who would not be inclined 
to agree to such a vote, although they might 





responsibility as the Members of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government? With reference to | 


the Order in Council issued on the 22nd of | 
May, it was not necessary for him to say | 
much after the speech of the hon. Member | 
for Dudley, which proved how much that | 
Order was worth, and he (Viscount Gode- | 
rich) fully agreed with the hon. Member in | 
thinking that if the persons who were to go | 


; | 
before the examiners were to be selected 


otherwise concur in his hon. Friend’s Mo- 
tion; but he denied that his hon. Friend had 
brought forward the Motion as a direct vote 
of want of confidence. His hon. Friend 
did not intend to charge the present Go- 
vernment with being the sole cause of the 
evils which had produced that state of 
the nation which the Motion described the 
House as viewing with concern ; and many 
of the facts and statements he had laid 





by the Government and the right hon. | before the House could not with justice be 
Member for Wells (Mr. Hayter), this mea-| applied to the present Government, but 
sure would be nugatory, and the exam- | ought to be laid to the charge of previous 
iners would not be able to withstand the administrations. The right hon. Gentle- 
appeals which might be made on behalf man the Member for the University of Ox- 
of each individual candidate. It appeared | ford (Mr. Gladstone) had characteriséd the 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire as vague. But if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet (Sir B. Lytton) 
was vague, the speech by which he support- 
ed it was vaguer still. In one part of it 
he referred to the language used out of 
doors on the subject of party influences on 
the administration of affairs, and said that 
party influences were the sinews of freedom. 
Now, he (Viscount Goderich) could not be- 
lieve that it was for the advantage of free 
institutions to sacrifice to party either great 
principles or public interests. There was 
certainly no party now in that House for 
which it would be worth while to make such 
a sacrifice. Were there no differences upon 
the opposite benches? Was there a united 
party on that side of the House? The great 
parties which in former times contended 
for power no longer existed, and the House 
was divided into a number of disunited 
sections. He need say little as to the in- 
jury to the public service caused by the 
present system of Government after the 
speeches they had heard on Friday ; but it 
appeared that the best managed of all the 
departments was the one under the control 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, and the 
right hon. Member for Oxford University 
had pronounced a warm eulogium on Mr. 
John Wood, who presided over that Board. 
What was Mr. Wood’s opinion of the 
present system of patronage and appoint- 
ment to the public service? Mr. Wood 
said :— 

“Let any one who has had experience reflect 
on the operation of patronage on electors, Parlia- 
ment, and the Government. Over each it exer- 
cises an evil influence. In the electors, it inter- 
feres with the honest exercise of the franchise ; 
in Parliament it encourages subservience to the 
Administration ; it impedes the free action of a 
Government desirous of pursuing an honest and 
economical course, and it occasions the employ- 
ment of persons without regard to their peculiar 
fitness. It is a more pernicious system than the 
mere giving of money to electors or Members of 
Parliament to secure their votes. It is bribery in 
its worst form.” 

That was a system which it could not be for 
the honour of that House to maintain. 
The hon. Member for Dudley, in his speech 
of Friday evening, had alluded to what he 
called the ‘‘ Goderich pledge,” and he 
might therefore be allowed to explain the 
reasons which had induced him to make 
the statement referred to. He had long 
felt that it was very unjust for people out 
of doors and for Members of that House 
to blame the Government for continuing a 
system which they themselves, by their 
own acts, helped to keep up. If the House 
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of Commons really desired to put an end to 
the present system, and to deprive the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wells of his patronage, they must begin by 
doing their own part in the matter, other- 
wise they would never convince the Go. 
vernment that they were really in earnest 
or force it into a course which would be 
more conducive to the interests of the 
public service. On the other hand, he was 
bound to say, that persons in the country 
who were desirous of entering the public 
service were not always to be blamed for 
making applications to Members of Parlia- 
ment, because at present it was the only 
way in which such employments could be 
obtained. He believed, however, that if a 
better system were adopted, if admission 
by competitive examinations, for instance, 
were the rule, there would be a general 
disposition among the best of the can- 
didates for the public service to enter it in 
that manner, rather than, as at present, by 
Parliamentary influence. An incident which 
had happened within his personal experi- 
ence, strengthened him in that opinion. 
In the year 1853, he had received a letter 
from a gentleman—not a constituent of his 
—requesting him to make application on 
his behalf for a situation in the Cus- 
toms. After some hesitation, knowing 
that there was no other way by which 
such an appointment could be obtained, 
and feeling certain that the gentleman 
in question, from his education and ante- 
cedents, was fully competent to discharge 
the duties of the office he sought, he pro- 
mised to mention his name to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, declining, however, to 
make any direct application for him. Soon 
after this the first intimation was given, in 
Her Majesty’s Speech at the commence- 
ment of the Sesssion of 1854, of the in- 
tention of Lord Aberdeen’s Government to 
make an alteration in the system of admis- 
sion to the civil service by instituting pub- 
lie examinations; and this gentleman wrote 
to him immediately, begging that no ap- 
plication might be made to the Treasury 
on his behalf, as he should infinitely prefer 
to enter the service by means of a fair and 
honourable competition. He must say, 
therefore, that the allusion to party in- 
fluence in the Motion of his hon. Friend 
was, in his opinion, fully justified. But an- 
other expression in that Resolution—the 
words ‘family influence”’ had been very 
much criticised in the course of the debate, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford had endea- 
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youred to combat the accusation embodied 
in that part of the Resolution by pointing 
out that in the Cabinet which had been 
the first to propose to relinquish all its 
patronage and open the civil service to all 
competitors he had been the only Com- 
moner. The right hon. Gentleman’s ar- 
gument, however, cut both ways, for people 
out of doors might retort that he, the only 
Commoner in the Cabinet, was the ablest 
Member of it; and it could not fail to be 
remarked that this aristocratic Cabinet 
was turned out of office by a large majority 
of the House of Commons because it was 
thought that they had mismanaged the af- 
fairs of the country. He certainly thought 
that the system which confined the highest 
offices in the Government to one class was 
not a just one, and not only did he object 
to it on public grounds, but because it was 
likely in the long run to be injurious to the 
very class to which he belonged—the aris- 
tocracy. The people of this country were 
becoming more and more inclined every 
day to say, ‘‘ The aristocracy have had 
the monopoly of employment, things have 
gone wrong under their rule, we will hold 
them responsible ;’’ and he was afraid the 
time might come when they would say, 
‘As the aristocracy have had hitherto 
too large a share of the administration of 
public affairs; for the future we will ex- 
clude them altogether.”” So many unfit 
Lords had been appointed to public offices 
that the people were beginning to think 
that all Lords were unfit, and the mere 
circumstance that the man appointed to a 
public office was a Lord, would be sufficient 
to raise an objection to him, whether he 
was competent for the office or not. Now, 
a system which created such a feeling as 
that inflicted great injustice upon the class 
whom it was supposed to benefit, and since 
the aristocracy ought to have nothing to 
fear in putting themselves in competi- 
tion with all other classes of the com- 
munity, he believed his hon. Friend was 
right in saying that family influence, when 
used as it had been, was alike as detri- 
mental to the higher classes as to the pub- 
lie service. There was one point upon 
which little had been said, but which was 
yet of great importance. He referred to 
the extreme reluctance which Governments 
and Ministers seemed to feel against re- 
moving unfit persons from the public ser- 
vice. He (Viscount Gooderich) entertain- 
ed very strong opinions as to the duty and 
necessity of removing unfit persons from 
office. He believed it to be nothing less 
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than a crime for any Government or any 
Minister to retain any man in a post con- 
nected with the public service for which 
he had been clearly proved to be unfit. 
He wished, on this part of the subject, to 
read two extracts from the Blue-book on 
the reorganisation of the civil service. The 
first was the opinion of Sir James Ste- 
phen— 

“« My own experience teaches me that a Secre- 
tary of State who should promote any one of his 
clerks over the heads of his seniors, must arm 
himself with the fortitude of a martyr. The in- 
flictions he would have to undergo from the tongues 
or the pens of the kinsmen and kinswomen, of the 
patrons and the patronesses, of the private and 
the political connections of the many he had pass- 
ed over, would leave him no rest day or night. 
And why is he to incur and brave all this animo- 
sity ? Just in order that he may hand over his 
office to his future successor (some political anta- 
gonist) in the highest attainable state of perfec- 
tion. I have no faith in the frequency of such 
martyrdoms.” 


He hoped, for the sake of the character 
of English statesmen, that the latter part 
of this extract was not true. The other 
extract was from the pen of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir George 
Lewis, after quoting the opinion of Sir J. 
Stephen, said— 

“Tt may be added, that where the head of any 
department makes the experiment of incurring 
the resentment of powerful persons in order to 
promote deserving subordinates, he will probably 
not be supported by public opinion. The dispo- 
sition of the public is to regard an office as a life 
estate, and to sympathise with the holder of it, 
not only when he is passed over for want of merit, 
but when he is dismissed for positive miscon- 
duct.” 

No doubt, a Minister who was determined 
to do his duty in this matter would be 
very much attacked, and, if a combina- 
tion of the friends of disappointed persons 
were formed against him, it might be too 
strong for him; but no Minister could pro- 
pose to himself a more noble task ; and if 
he were removed from office, not because 
he mismanaged public affairs, but because 
he endeavoured to reform the public ser- 
vice of his country, posterity would do him 
justice, although his contemporaries might 
not. The House must be prepared to sup- 
port any Government that entered upon 
this course, and to oppose any Government 
that deviated from it. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir B. Lytton) had complained of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) be- 
cause he talked of gradual reform; but it 
appeared to him that the hon. Baronet did 
not go so far as the right hon. Gentleman, 
for the first step of the course advocated 
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by the latter was the final step proposed 
by the hon. Baronet. Parliament must 
show an inclination to advance step by 
step in remedying the evils that existed 
and in preventing the recurrence of those 
from which we had lately suffered. The 
House had been engaged for many years 
in reforming itself, and in amending the 
commercial policy of the country, but 
had not had its attention directly turned 
to administrative questions. This must 
now be done at once. All would have to 
make sacrifices of one kind or another, 
and hon. Members would be called upon 
to sacrifice their personal, class, and party 
interests. The hon. Baronet (Sir B. Lyt- 
ton) saw some danger to free institutions 
from the ery for administrative reform. 
There might be danger to free institutions 
unless they performed the task set before 
them, of proving that free institutions and 
good administration were not compatible. 
If Parliament did not apply itself to the 
duty before it, and if recent events were 
re-enacted, then there might indeed be a 
ery that good administration was better 
than free institutions. God forbid that such 
a cry should ever be heard! But if Par- 
liament neglected its duty, there might be 
fatal truth in the words of the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury, and great disasters—not in 
this campaign, perhaps, or in this war— 
might threaten us unless we were deter- 
mined to do that which it was our duty 
to do for the interests of freedom in this 
country and throughout Europe, to strive 
by every means in our power, regardless 
of personal or of party feelings, to show 
to the world that free institutions and good 
administration could exist and flourish to- 
gether. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
after the noble Lord’s allusion to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Aylesbury, which, 
he said, had received no reply, he must not 
be surprised if, passing by the somewhat 
vague speech just delivered, and which left 
him in great doubt as to the practical ob- 
ject that the noble Lord aimed at, and the 
manner in which he proposed to effect the 
regeneration of the public service; he 
stated that his object in rising was to 
endeavour to reply to that portion of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
in which he criticised the existing state of 
the administration of the army, and in 
which he described, most erroneously, the 
principles of favouritism and family con- 
nection, and the system of suppression 
and absolute negation of merit, under 
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which, according to the hon. Member, the 
patronage of the army was now dispensed, 
The hon. Member distinctly stated that 
there was much that was corrupt in the 
system; that the men who worked hard 
and had rendered good service to the coun- 
try were allowed to remain unrewarded and 
unnoticed, while those who had done no- 
thing at all, and who, having the oppor- 
tunity, would be wanting in the capacity 
of doing something, were taken by the 
hand by the authorities at the Horse 
Guards and raised to the higher offices 
of the profession. If the hon. Gentle. 
man had contented himself with general 
statements of this description, he (Mr. 
Peel) should have felt perfectly warranted 
in at once meeting them by as general 
a contradiction; but the hon. Gentleman 
attempted to substantiate his general as- 
sertions by citing particular cases, ob- 
serving that he was aware he exposed 
himself, in taking that course, to the im- 
putation of descending to vulgar person- 
alities. The hon. Member ran no danger 
of the sort, for the citation of particular 
cases was a more useful course than ge- 
neral declamation; but the danger to which 
the hon. Member exposed himself was this, 
that, as soon as he entered into details he 
afforded an opportunity for testing the cor- 
rectness of his details. Having had an 
opportunity of examining these matters, 
he (Mr. Peel) should be sorry for the pre- 
sent discussion to be brought to a close 
without an endeavour to remove the most 
erroneous and delusive impression which 
would get abroad if it were supposed that 
the speech of the hon. Member admitted 
of no contradiction. He would give an 
illustration of what he considered the 
heedlessness with which the hon. Member 
made charges, going from one case to 
another, and ‘‘ taking suggestions as a 
eat laps milk.”” The hon. Member repre- 
sented that the regimental officers were 
placed in the shade, and that for the staff 
officers and cocked hats were reserved all 
honour and distinction. Referring to the 
rewards conferred since the commence- 
ment of the war on regitnental and staff 
officers who had distinguished themselves 
in the Crimea, the hon. Member said that 
the number of officers rewarded was ninety, 
and that out of that number only thirty 
were regimental officers. That statement 
was not only not true, but was precisely 
the reverse of the truth; for, instead of 
the staff officers, rewarded for distinguish- 
ed services in the Crimea, being twice as 
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numerous as the regimental officers, they | that the army was officered by gentlemen. 
were only one-half of the number of the It was the study of the Commander in 
latter. The hon. Member referred to a; Chief—and we had seen within the last 
Parliamentary return, but he might have | few days what a painful exercise of au- 
been shy of doing so after the statement | |thority he was compelled to resort to in 
he made on a previous occasion. He (Mr. the discharge of his important duty—he 
Peel) held in his hand the Parliamentary | referred to the ease at Canterbury—to 

















It was presented on the 13th of March, | tone of gentlemanly feeling, not inferior to 
and, according to that return, sixty staff | that which prevailed in the best society. 
officers and thirty regimental officers were |It was right, therefore, that the person 
rewarded. [Mr. Lavarp: Hear !] The | charged with the admission of officers to 
hon. Member cheered; but it was not suf-| the army should know who and what they 
ficient to refer to a return made three | were, and be informed as to their family 
months ago, and it was for the purpose ‘and connections. If the hon. Gentleman 
of obviating misconception that, when that | thought that the éonnection of any indivi- 
return was presented, a note, of which the | dual with the middle class of society would 
hon. Member must have had perfect cog- | prevent his being admitted, he was very 
nisance, was appended to it, stating that} much mistaken. If it were necessary he 
“a further list of the names of majors and | could cite hundreds of instances to the 
captains of regiments engaged in action, | contrary, for, in truth, all that was re- 
or who have distinguished themselves in | quired of candidates was, that they should 
the trenches, is daily expected to be re-| have the education and the feelings and 
ceived by the General Commanding in| habits of gentlemen. Passing from that 
Chief from the Commander of the Forces | |part of his speech, the hon. Gentleman 
in the Crimea.”’ Now, if the hon. Mem-/ proceeded to notice the case of Colonel 
ber were anxious not to mislead the coun- | | Wilson. He said it was harsh that Colo- 
try on this subject, he would, seeing that | ‘nel Wilson should have been required to 
the return was presented so long back, | purchase his commission under a regula- 
and that another list of regimental officers | tion of which he had no knowledge, and 
about to be promoted was expected, have | he spoke of that officer as entitled to 
inquired whether that additional list had | the sympathy of the House. Now, with 
been received. In fact, in about a month | regard to the first of these points, he 
after the presentation of that return, the | would ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
hon. Member, who said he studied the | he considered it right that Colonel Wilson 
Army Gazette, would find in the London | should purchase his own commission, or 
Gazette, of the 24th of April, a list of regi- | that he should have had it purchased for 
mental officers promoted for service in the | him by the relatives of a deceased officer ? 
Crimea, captains being appointed majors, | It came precisely to that. Hither the re- 
and majors being appointed lieutenant- | latives of Colonel Mackinnon would have 
colonels, which list entirely redressed the | had to expend the money of that deceased 
apparent inequality of the first return, | officer for the purpose ‘of giving Colonel 
and made the regimental officers reward-| Wilson his commission, or Colonel Wilson 
ed twice as numerous as the staff officers, | must pay the money himself. Then as to 
and four times as numerous as the hon. | the hon. Gentleman’s sympathy for Colonel 
Member represented them to be. The! W ilson, while he (Mr. Peel) had not the 
exact number of staff officers rewarded for | slightest wish to say one word against that 
their conduct in the East was sixty-four, | | officer, he must ask the House to remem- 
and of regimental officers 135. The hon. [ber that Colonel Wilson paid down his 
Gentleman commented on the word “ con- | money in the purchase of a commission 
nection,’’ which formed one of the heads | in consequence of the two officers above 
of information to be communicated by can-| him having withdrawn their names for 
didates for admission to the army, and he | purchase—hoping to win their way by 
was incapable of understanding for what | promotion—and that he did so in order 
object this word could have been intro-| that he might step over the heads of those 
duced, unless it was to intimate that none/ two officers. In consequence of casual- 
need apply at the Horse Guards for a com-| ties in the field, however, vacancies were 
mission who had not high family eonnec- | created by which those officers obtained 
tions. To that criticism he would make a| their promotion. With regard to regi- 
very short answer. It was well known| mental appointments, the hon, Gentleman 
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told the House that, while officers without 
interest were passed over without any no- 
tice, officers with interest were unduly ad- 
vanced ; and, to illustrate his position, he 
named five officers, four of whom were re- 
lated to Lord Hardinge, the Commander 
in Chief — Colonel Hardinge, his son ; 
Major Hardinge, his nephew; Colonel 
Wood, related to him by marriage, and 
Colonel Cunynghame, his son-in-law. With 
reference to Colonel A. Hardinge, the 
hon. Gentleman stated that that officer 
was placed on the staff in violation of an 
established regulation; and he observed, 
that regulations could be infringed when 
they operated prejudicially to one class of 
officers, while they were rigidly enforced 
against others. He said the regulation 
was, that no subaltern could be appointed 
an aid-de-camp within two years of joining 
his regiment, the object being to give him 
time to become acquainted with his regi- 
mental duties. That was a regulation 
enforced at home, but abroad it was 
dispensed with, as in the case of the 
Governor General of India’s staff, and in 
the case of the personal staff of a general 
officer, when the army was on service in 
the field. He might cite, as an instance, 
the case of the Duke of Richmond, who 
was placed on the staff of the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsula, before he 
had been two years with his regiment. 
The regiment in which Colonel A. Har- 
dinge was, proceeded to India, and there 
he was placed on the staff in the way he 
had mentioned. When the Sutlej war 
broke out in India he was appointed aid- 
de-camp to his father, who acted as se- 
cond in command, under Lord Gough, 
and in consequence of this Colonel Har- 
dinge had the advantage of being at the 
battles of Sobraon and Ferozeshah, where 
his regiment did not arrive in time. 
In consequence of his distinguished con- 
duct in that campaign, he was allowed to 
become a lieutenant by purchase by Lord 
Gough, and there never was a lieutenancy 
better deserved. Afterwards he was al- 
lowed to purchase a company in another 
regiment. With regard to that purchase 
he should explain that it was the recognised 
practice to allow the commander in chief 
in India, when he resigned his command, 
to recommend an officer for promotion. 
Lord Hardinge was not commander in 
chief, but had been second in command in 
the Sutlej, and the Duke of Wellington 
gave him that privilege under the peculiar 
cireumstances of the case, he having been 
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at the same time Governor General and 
second in command. That was the way 
in which Colonel Hardinge got his com- 
pany by purchase. He afterwards pur- 
chased into the Guards, and the rest of 
his career was well known from what had 
recently passed in the Crimea. He could 
not see, therefore, in what way the case 
of Colonel Hardinge supported the view of 
the hon. Gentleman that there had been 
extraordinary favouritism shown in his 
advancement. The next case was that of 
Major Hardinge. That officer had pur- 
chased all his steps up to that of senior 
captain in the Rifle Brigade; and the 
other day, when an additional battalion 
was raised, he, as a matter of course, suc- 
ceeded to the new majority. [Mr. Layarp 
said, his observations had applied to his 
position on the staff.] He would now di- 
rect the attention of the House to the next 
ease of the hon. Gentleman, which was 
that Colonel Wood had been placed over 
the head of Colonel Brough. Colonel Wood 
was in the campaign in India, and was ap- 
pointed assistant quartermaster general at 
the Horse Guards; the deputy quarter- 
master generalship became vacent in Dub- 
lin, and, according to the course of pro- 
ceeding, for which precedents could be 
stated, he succeeded to that office. The 
two spheres of deputy adjutant general at 
Dublin and assistant adjutant general at 
Belfast were quite distinct, and one could 
not be said to be higher than the other. 
Then, with regard to the case of Colonel 
Cunynghame, that officer had, since the 
commencement of the war, been acting as 
assistant adjutant of the first division of 
the army, was present in all the battles, 
and never was absent a day from his post. 
The office of quarter master general to 
the Turkish Contingent had to be filled up, 
avd Colonel Cunynghame was selected for 
that appointment and received a step of 
local rank. The hon. Member appeared 
to consider it a grievance that Colonel 
Cunynghame should obtain the step of 
major general upon bei:g appointed to the 
Turkish Contingent, but, in every instance, 
with or without inflence, officers appointed 
to foreign levies received a step of local 
rank. The hon. Gentleman complained of 
Colonel Cunynghame being made major 
general, although he had been twenty-five 
years in the army, and somewhat later in 
his speech, the hon. Gentleman inconsist- 
ently quoted from the Report of the Com- 
mission last year the ages of major gene- 
rals in the Jast war. He said— 
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“‘ The ae eg res — oot | who was responsible for the tranquillity of 
at thirty-three ; the Marquess of Anglesey, thirty- | : 
four; the Earl of Dalhousie, thirty-eight ; the Earl = nay esti " Pp wy ay ee 
of Strafford, thirty-six; Lord Hill, thirty-three ; , 5°C'Y 0” e ground or the puodiic interes 
Lord Beresford, thirty-nine ; Sir George Murray, —Lord Hardinge acquiesced, and Colonel 
forty; Lord Combermere, thirty-one; Lord London- | Selsby Smith was appointed deputy quar- 


derry, thirty-two.” |termaster general. He was the officer 


And he asked why the recommendations | most conversant with the way in which it 


of that Commission were not acted upon. | would be necessary to move troops to the 
The Commission advised that young major | frontier, and, performing also the functions 
generals should be appointed. Those he | of adjutant, he was responsible for the 
quoted could not have seen more than fif- | training and discipline of those colonial le- 
teen years’ service. The appointment of | vies, which, if war had broken out, must 
Colonel Cunynghame as major general | necessarily have been raised. The appoint- 
was an act of anticipation upon the axiom | ment of deputy quartermaster general car- 
of the hon. Gentleman, detur digniori. ried with it the brevet rank of lieutenant 
Because Colonel Cunynghame was an ex-}| colonel. The hon. Member misstated the 
perienced officer, and young enough to | effect of these promotions. Referring to 
discharge the duties efficiently, he was | Colonel Smith attaining the rank of brevet 
created major general, and the hon. Gen-| major before he was appointed deputy 
tleman showed little confidence in his own | quartermaster general; he said the first 
doctrines, for when they were acted upon | step placed him over the head of the senior 
he said it was for the purpose of favouring major of his own regiment, while the second 
some particular officer. He had now gone step of lieutenant colonel placed him over 
through the case of Lord Hardinge’s four | the head of Lieutenant Colonel B., who 
relatives. In quoting the fifth instance of | was lieutenant colonel of the same regi- 
favouritism the hon. Member said— ment. He need hardly explain to the 

“ T will now refer to a case of a very opposite House that the brevet rank this officer had 
description. It is that of an officer, a young man | 4ttained did not alter his relation to the 
(Captain S——) whose name has never been men- | regimental officers of his regiment. When 
tioned in any despatch, and whose services are | he returned to his regiment he would stand 
wholly unnoted.’ in precisely the same relation to the major 
There was some inconvenience in giving | and the lieutenant colonel as at the time 
even the initial letter of the names of|he was appointed to the Staff as deputy 
officers, if it were intended to conceal | quartermaster general. If these five cases 
them. It was well known this officer was | were the worst illustrations which the hon. 
Major Selsby Smith, but, so far from his} Member could produce, after all his re- 
services being wholly unnoted, he had | searches, of the evils of the present system, 
gone through the campaign on the Sutlej. | he could confidently predict that under any 
He would explain to the House why it was | system established in its stead there would 
that Major 8. Smith was elected to be| arise cases of hardship to individuals infi- 
deputy quartermaster at the Cape. Co-|nitely worse than any of these cases—if, 
lonel Cloete had held the office, and, when | indeed, there was anything improper in any 
he returned to this country, the senior] one of them. He had disposed of the first 
captain of his regiment, who had been | of the two classes, and would proceed to the 
made major for his services, Major S. | other, which was composed of officers who 
Smith, was appointed acting deputy quar- | were said to be pining under neglect. The 
termaster general during his absence on| first instance quoted was that of Lieutenant 
leave. Soon afterwards General Catheart | Buck, who was in the same regiment which 
returned from the Cape and was succeeded | Colonel Arthur Hardinge joined as ensign; 
by General Jackson. General Jackson,| and the point of the hon. Member was 
anticipating Colonel Cloete would resign, | that, while Arthur Hardinge had become 
and that war was likely again to break out| lieutenant colonel, poor Lieutenant Buck 
at the Cape, wrote to Lord Hardinge, | remained a lieutenant. Lieutenant Buck, 
earnestly requesting that he might be] it was true, was still a lieutenant. He 
permitted to continue Major S. Smith per- | entered the army, not simultaneously with, 
manently in the appointment of deputy | but subsequently to Colonel Hardinge. He 
quartermaster general. It was not an ap-| would explain why Lieutenant Buck was 
pointment which in all probability Lord} still a lieutenant. He was one who had 
Hardinge would have made himself, and] suffered by the system of purchase. [Mr. 
yielding to the recommendation of the officer} Layarp: ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] He had pro- 
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bably no means of advancing himself save 
by seniority, and thus had crept slowly 
through the grade of lieutenant. [Mr. 
Layarp: ‘Hear, hear!”’] But he was 
now senior licutenant of his regiment, and 
the only reason he was not promoted to his 
company was because his regiment was 
not sent yet to the Crimea. 
consisted of twelve companies. The regi- 
ments sent to the seat of war were placed 
upon the war establishment of sixteen 
companies. Should his regiment be sent 
to the seat of war, it would be increased, 
and Lieutenant Buck would obtain his 
company as a matter of course without 
purchase, the same as Major Hardinge oh- 
tained the newly created majority upon his 
regiment being increased. The next case 
to which the hon. Gentleman referred was 
the case of Lieutenant Edwardes. He said 
that Lieutenant Edwardes was an officer 
who had served in the Peninsular war, that 
he had been engaged in several actions for 
which clasps and medals were conferred, 
and that after some forty years he still re- 
mained alieutenant. But what was the ease 
of Lieutenant Edwardes, which was to es- 
tablish the charge of oppression? At the 
conclusion of the last war, Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes, like many other officers, was re- 
duced to half-pay. He was made half- 
pay in 1818, and with the exception of 
about seven years, when he was brought 
on full pay and afterwards exchanged again 


to half-pay, he had been on half-pay from | 


that time to this. Lieutenant Edwardes was 
now adjutant of the recruiting district of 


Liverpool, and the complaint of the hon. | 


Gentleman seemed to be that Lord Hard- 
inge would not appoint him to the captaincy 
of an unattched company without purchase. 
There was really no indisposition on the 
part of the Horse Guards to appoint Lieu- 
tenat Edwardes to the captaincy of an un- 
attached company, whenever such compa- 
nies fell vacant; for, he believed, three 
must fall vacant before the appointment 
could be made. He did not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman had ascertained from 


Lieutenant Edwardes that he would pre- | 


fer an unattached company to his present 
position, but he apprehended it would not 
be to the interest of Lieutenant Edwardes, 
as it would involve the resignation of the 
adjutaney of the recruiting district. The 
third case to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred was that of Captain Carruthers. 
The complaint in his case was that he 
had been refused a majority which he had 
asked for. The 


Mr. F. Peel 
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touching letter which was read by the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury in reference to that 
officer’s case was not, of course, open to 
question, but he (Mr, Peel) was certainly 
a little surprised at it, for he could not say 
that any injustice had been done to Captain 
Carruthers, That officer was reduced to, 
half-pay in 1818, and, with the exception 
of five years, he had remained on half-pay 
from that time te this. In 1842 he was 
appointed brigade major at Cape Town, 
an office which had hitherto been held by 
an officer of the rank of captain. He (Mr. 
Peel) admitted that when the Caffre war 
broke out the duties of Gaptain Carruthers 
were largely increased. At the termina- 
tion of that war application was made to 
Lord Hardinge to confer the distinetion of 
major in the army on him; but Lord Har- 
dinge considered—and, in his (Mr. Peel’s) 
opinion, properly considered—that, how- 
ever useful and serviceable were the fune- 
tions which had been performed by that 
officer, inasmuch as he was 600 miles 
from the seat of war, it was an honour 
that ought not to be conferred. He (Mr. 
Peel) did not think that it was an incor- 
rect view of the mode in which patronage 
should be dispensed, when Lord Hardinge 
said that, on those officers who had been 
personally engaged against the enemy, 
risking their lives in an inglorious war, 
‘such a distinction ought to be conferred 
rather than on an officer at a remote 
distance, however well he might have 
performed his duties in another sphere. 
Then, what was the case of Lieutenant 
D.? This was the initial letter given by 
‘the hon. Member, but he would ask that 
hon. Gentleman to give him the name 
of that officer? [Mr. Layard: Daniell.] 
| He (Mr. Peel) would not have felt justi- 
| fied in referring to a memorandum of Lord 
| Hardinge if the hon. Gentleman had not 
| stated the name. The House would recol- 
lect that the statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman against the Horse Guards was that 
he had not been given an unattached com- 
pany without purchase. He was stated to 
be the oldest subaltern in the army, and 
that he had applied to be appointed to an 
unattached company—but no, he had no 
friend at the Horse Guards, and therefore 
he was still a subaltern. The hon. Gen- 
tleman should now himself judge whether 
‘there was any just cause of complaint in 
withholding that appointment— 


Reform— 
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| Lieutenant Daniell, of the 75th, was an appli- 
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fair claim to obtain one; but when his case came 
under consideration in October last, attention was 
attracted to the fact, that he had exchanged from 
the 94th Regiment, then in India, but about to 
return home, and where he was the fourth lieu- 
tenant, into the 75th Regiment, on the 7th of 
April, 1854, and that this could hardly have been 
done for the object of remaining with the 75th 
Regiment in India, as he had returned to England. 
It was thought, therefore, necessary, before pro- 
moting him, to ask for some explanation with re- 
spect to the exchange, when Lieutenant Daniell 
admitted to the military secretary that he had re- 
ceived a sum of money on effecting it. It was, of 
course, impossible to promote an officer who had 
just made a profitable arrangement with regard 
to his commission, and it was to this cause that 
his not obtaining an unattached company at that 
time was attributable. The rule with regard to 
the promotion to unattached companies without 
purchase was generally to be guided by the length 
of service of the candidates, and there were now 
lieutenants on the list of longer standing than 
Lieutenant Daniell, who had lately preferred their 
applications.” 

He had now mentioned every case which 
had been referred to by the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury in regard to promotion, and 
he appealed to the House whether they 
thought he had succeeded in proving the 
ease he had endeavoured to establish—that 
undue favour had been shown by the Horse 
Guards to particular individuals? The hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to consider the 
staff appointments ; and the first remark 
he made upon that subject was, that the 
certificates of the College of Sandhurst 
were disregarded. He said that only seven 
officers in the Crimea had received certifi- 
cates of merit from that college. Now he 
(Mr. Peel) would tell the hon. Gentleman 
his opinion with regard to those certificates. 
He did not consider that a pass certificate 
of Sandhurst College ought to be received 
as an indispensable qualification to an ap- 
pointment on the staff. No doubt scientific 
knowledge would be of great assistance to 
an officer on the staff; but his opinion was 
that men possessed of the highest scientific 
and mathematical knowledge, without at 
the same time possessing practical regi- 
mental knowledge, would be perfectly chil- 
dren in military operations, and that it 
would be of great disservice to the State 
if they were to decide that an officer who 
did not possess a certificate from Sand- 
hurst should not be appointed. The hon. 
Gentleman had laid down the maxim—that 
the right man should be appointed to the 
right place. Now, he wished to deal 


plainly with the hon. Gentleman on this 
occasion. He (Mr. Peel) admitted that a 
man might be an excellent staff officer who 
had not a certificate from Sandhurst; but 
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he had been asked whether it was not a 
fact that on his own application, a relative 
of his had been appointed to the staff, such 
relative never having obtained a certificate 
from Sandhurst College? That man might, 
no doubt, be a very goon staff officer with- 
out having obtained a certificate, and it 
was, of course, very proper that a man 
should exert himself for his own relative ; 
but he did object that the hon. Gentleman 
should turn round upon the Government 
and make it a matter of reproach against 
them for having done that which he him- 
self had been instrumental in doing. The 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the case of 
Colonel Yea and others, and said how hard 
it was to pass over those colonels of regi- 
ments who had gone through the campaign 
of the Crimea and had acted for years in 
the service, and that the Horse Guards 
should have appointed to brigades in Malta 
two colonels who had not seen service in 
this war at all. The hon. Gentleman drew 
a distinction between the brigadierships 
conferred at Malta and the acting briga- 
dierships held in the Crimea; but the rank 
of brigadier-general being only temporary, 
one brigadiership was just as good as an- 
other, and there was no difference in the 
nature of the brigadierships held by the 
two officers to whom the hon. Gentleman 
had referred and that held by Colonel 
Garrett in the Crimea. Now, did the hon. 
Member think that if, instead of sending 
out Colonels Williams and Rumley from 
this country, the appointment of briga- 
diers at Malta had been offered to 
Colonels Garrett and Yea, these officers 
would have left the Crimea, where the 
path of honour was open to them, to ac- 
eept such a position as Malta? An army 
of reserve, numbering from 5,000 to 
10,000 men was in course of forma- 
tion at Malta, and it was necessary to 
place in command of such troops officers 
who were peculiarly conversant with the 
mode of rendering young recruits service- 
able soldiers. Colonel Williams had been 
selected for this duty as one of the oldest 
colonels in the army ; and Colonel Rumley, 
because he had for some time commanded 
the Provisional Battalion at Parkhurst, 
and had shown his ability in the discharge 
of such duties as he would be required to 
perform as brigadier at Malta. The hon. 
Gentleman next referred to the manner in 
which rewards had been conferred upon 
officers in the Crimea. Now, such rewards 
were of two kinds—those which were con- 
ferred by the general commanding in chief, 
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and those which it was the especial prero- 
gative of the Crown to bestow. Every one 
must lament that such officers as Colonel 
Egerton, who had displayed so much valour 
on all occasions, should fall in battle before 
they could receive the honours they had so 
richly earned ; but it must be remembered 
that if such honours as the decorations of 
the Bath were conferred for every battle, 
the power of bestowing them would soon 
be exhausted. 
in chief had conferred such rewards as 
were at his disposal upon those officers 
whose conduct had been most distinguished. 
The rewards the general commanding in 
chief could confer upon officers of high 


rank were colonelcies of regiments, and 


since the commencement of the war four 
colonelcies had been given to young major 


generals—Sir Colin Campbell, Sir R. Eng- | 


land, General Bentinck, and General Pen- 
nefather—solely on account of their con- 
duct in the campaign. As a better proof 
of the manner in which the general com- 
manding in chief administered the patron- 


age he possessed, he (Mr. Peel) might in- | 
form the House how Lord Hardinge had | 
filled up the commissiens issued in conse- | 


quence of the augmentation of the regi- 
ments of Foot Guards. Last year addi- 
tional companies were added to each bat- 
talion of the Guards, and one-half of the 


new commissions were given to officers of | 


the line who had distinguished themselves 
in the service. He found that ten officers 


had been appointed to the Guards from | 


regiments of the line in consequence of 
distinguished service, including Captain 
Butler, who successfully defended Silistria, 


and who subsequently died of his wounds; | 


Lieutenant Rowland Hill Gordon, who was 


appointed to the Guards solely in conse-| 


quence of his having been mentioned in 
Lord Raglan’s public despatches for having 
gallantly resisted the enemy’s attack in 
the trenches ; Major Montgomery, Captain 
Wetherall, and other officers, all of whom 
had seen service in India, at the Cape, or 
in the Crimea. The hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury proposed to reform the present vicious 
system by abolishing the plan of promotion 
by purchase, but the hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that the evils of that system were 
not of such maguitude as to justify the 


country in incurring the expense of com- | 


pensating officers who would be injuriously 
affected by the abolition of the system. 
The hon. Gentleman found, however, that 
out of about 4,500 commissions some 2,500 
had been conferred without purchase, and 
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he proposed that in future no officer who 
had received a commission without pur- 
chase should be allowed to sell his com- 
mission. He (Mr. Peel) had given careful 
attention to the subject, but he did not see 
how the hon. Gentleman’s proposal could 
be carried out without seriously affecting 
vested interests. If they told a lieutenant 
colonel, who after purchasing an ensigney 
had obtained his subsequent steps without 
purchase, that he was not to be allowed, 
'on leaving the army, to receive more than 
he had given for the commission of ensign, 
| he would naturally say, ‘‘ I imagined after 
twenty or thirty years’ service, although I 
received my commission without purchase, 
that on retiring from the army I should be 
allowed to realise its full value.’’ Indeed, 
he (Mr. Peel) did not see how officers in 
such a position could be deprived of the 
right of realising the pecuniary value of 
their commissions without a serious disturb- 
ance of vested interests. The hon. Gen- 
| tleman had further suggested that no officer 
' should in future be appointed to the staff 
who had not gone through a prescribed 
course of education. He (Mr. Peel) did 
not deny that there was value in that 
suggestion; but, as a Committee of 
that House, presided over by the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth, was now 
engaged in considering whether the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst could be so 
|enlarged as to afford the means of edu- 
cating officers for the staff, he thought he 
might pass by this point. The next pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman was to abolish 
the privileges of the Guards. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford complained of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Mewber for 
Hertfordshire, because, while urging upon 
the Government the importance of reform- 
ing the civil service of the country, it took 
no notice whatever of the exertions which 
had been made to effect that object during 
past years. But if his right hon. Friend 
considered that that was a well-founded 
complaint against the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet, how much better a com- 
plaint had he (Mr. Peel)? In recom- 
mending the abolition of the privileges 
of the Guards, the hon. Member entirely 
overlooked the fact that, during the last 
ten months, a blow had been inflicted upon 
the privileges of the Guards, which was as 
| severe as could be received at one single 
| stroke. Until the passing of the warrant 
‘of October, 1854, there was no difficulty 
in getting a lieutenant colonel of the line 
} 
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to exchange with a captain and lieutenant 
colonel of the Guards. An entire change, 
however, was effected by the warrant of 
1854, because that warrant required that 
no lieutenant colonel should succeed to the 
full rank of colonel until he had served 
three years in the command of a batta- 
lion, and he need not say that a captain in 
the Guards, though a lieutenant colonel, 
did not command a battalion. It was said 
that the Government had paid no attention 
to the recommendations of their Commis- 
sioners. Now, the Commission of 1854 
recommended the employment of younger 
men as general officers. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury read a list of general 
officers employed in the Crimea whose ages 
were chiefly over sixty, but the hon. Gen- 
tleman might also have read the list of 
major generals, when it would have been 
seen that the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, instead of having been disre- 
garded, had been scrupulously attended to, 
no doubt to the annoyance and disapproba- 
tion of several general officers. When the 
army was sent to the Crimea no major 
general was appointed commander of a 
brigade, but the command of each brigade 
of cavalry, and of the first, second, third, 
and fourth divisions of infantry, was con- 
ferred upon a colonel. With the exception 
of Lord Rokeby and Major General Bar- 
nard, since that Report had been made, no 
major general had been appointed to the 
command of a brigade in the Crimea. He 
had now nothing further to say with regard 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman; but, 
with regard to the Resolution submitted to 
the House, he thought it. came too late, 
and that it altogether exaggerated the 
state of feelu., “which prevailed through- 
out the country. In the first place, it 
spoke of disasters, but he (Mr. Peel) did 
not think that this country had met 
with any disaster in the true sense of the 
term. Any disaster that could befall a 
nation like England must be one that 
would lower her in her own estimation and 
in the estimation of ‘the world, and he did 
not believe that this country stood now one 
jot lower than she did eighteen months 
ago. To show that this was really so, he 
need only refer to the state of feeling in 
the Colonies. Throughout our colonial 
Empire a wish had been expressed to draw 
closer the bonds of union between the Co- 
lonies and the mother country, and he 
believed that that desire had arisen in 
consequence of the manly courage and 
chivalroys fortitude that had been dis- 
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played by our troops, and, also, because 
the colonies felt the justice of our cause. 
That there had been great calamities sus- 
tained in the war and great sufferings en- 
dured, no one could deny; but he rejoiced 
to think that, at all events, they had now 
passed away, and that at present the army 
in the Crimea was more numerous, and 
| better appointed in every respect than any 
| that had ever been brought together under 
the command of a single English, gene- 
ral. Whatever might have been the case 
hitherto, at the present moment that army 
| was in the highest state of efficiency and 
order with regard to its food, its means of 
transport, its stores, and the state of its 
hospitals, The hon, Member for Aylesbury 
endeavoured by his Resolution to attribute 
any disaster that might have occurred to 
the public appointments that had been 
made, but he (Mr. Peel) did not understand 
that the Report which had been read that 
night designated any individuals as being 
themselves the causes of any disasters that 
might have taken place. _ At all events, it 
was considered that, to a great extent, the 
system was responsible for what had hap- 
pened. Although he could not agree in 
the Resolution of the hon. Member, or in 
the words in which it was framed, yet he 
was as favourable as any member of the 
Reform Association to the principle of ob- 
taining properly qualified men for the pub- 
lic service. He acknowledged that great 
mischief and even ruin might follow from 
unwise and imprudent counsels in the 
management of public affairs, and, know- 
ing that this country teemed on every side 
with ability, he agreed in the desire that 
was felt at all times to place the Govern- 
ment of the country in the hands of the 
most steady and experienced persons.’ 
Mr.’ DRUMMOND: Sir, the’ noble 
Lord (Viscount Goderich) has dwelt upon 
the inefficiency of the present Ministry ; 
but that is not the matter now under dis- 
cussion: the meetings which have been 
held, the speech of the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, and the whole argument of the 
noble Lord deny the sufficiency of any per- 
son on either side’ of the House,who has 
ever been employed in the administration 
of public ‘affairs.’ The noble Lord is evi- 
dently looking forward to the establishment 
of an Utopia, for he has declared that what 
he desires‘ can only be attained by a total, 
sacrifice of selfish or party wishes or con-' 
sideration ; the sacrifice of every indivi-' 
dual, of every party, and of every class,’ 
both within and without the walls of Par-* 
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liament. At the elections, after the repeal 
of the corn laws, the universal ery through- 
out the country was, that we had now got 
rid of class interests; that, henceforward, 
all laws would be equal for all classes, and 
none would have any preference over an- 
other; yet the very persons who arro- 
gate to themselves exclusively the name 
of Liberals, are now agitating in every 
corner to get up a cry to exalt the middle 
classes and to lower the upper classes. 
They began with a clamour against the 
aristocracy, but they seem now to be con- 
scious that they wedge talking nonsense, for 
that, in this country, it is impossible to 
define what is meant by the term; so now 
they have shifted their ground, and raise a 
ery for what they call administrative re- 
form—a term as senseless as the other. 
The hon. Member for Aylesbury piqued 
himself, the other night, upon being the 
only man in this House who dare stand up 
and speak the truth, and defined what he 
meant by speaking the truth, which was 
the abuse of the Government. So far, 
however, from this requiring any courage, 
it is the meanest and lowest road to fame ; 
and if he wants to show courage in these 
days against real danger he had better 
stand up against the civium ardor prava 
jubentium, and not against those from 
whom there is no cause of fear. The most 
judicious writer in the English language 
has said— 

“He that goeth about to persuade a multitude 
that they are not so well governed as they ought 
to be, shall never want attentive and favourable 
hearers ; because they know the manifold defects 
whereunto every kind of regiment is subject ; 
but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public 
proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, they 
haye not ordinarily the judgment to consider.” 
Under the pretext of administrative reform 
these people are attacking every kind of 
rule and order. But ‘order is heaven’s 
first law,’’ and not to be violated without 
paramount necessity. Their arguments are 
equally valid against the planetary system, 
and, according to them, it is a mere piece 
of red-tapism that the sun does not come 
down out of his place, and warm us in this 
cold summer, and ripen our corn. The 
Motion of the hon. Member contains cer- 
tain assertions, not one of which is true, 
and not one of which has he attempted to 
prove. 

Taking all these assertions for granted, 
however, and that the whole body of states- 
men who have held office on either side of 
the House are incompetent, a body of per- 
sons have come forward and volunteered to 
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govern us for the future. Let us, there- 
fore, examine a few of the most prominent 
of these Gentlemen. Mr. Wyndham, in 
his speech against volunteers during the 
last war, said that volunteers were like sol- 
diers, but were not soldiers ; just as a pic- 
ture was like a man, but was not a man; 
and so I suspect we shall find these volun- 
teer statesmen; however like statesmen 
they may be, yet, after all, they are no 
more real statesmen than pictures are real 
men. One of the principal of these volun- 
teers is the hon. Member for Tynemouth, 
and he comes forward to drive ‘out all the 
upper classes as bad administrators, and 
to put in himself as a good one. I find, 
however, in the records of the police office, 
that about two years ago that Gentleman 
was, to use a Bow Street expression, ‘‘had 
up” for not fulfilling a contract he entered 
into to convey some poor emigrants, in the 
ship Swarthmore, to Australia. Now, I 
do not mean in the least to insinuate that 
the hon. Member acted in the smallest de- 
gree dishonestly by them, nor cruelly, nor 
unkindly ; but the better his ‘intentions 
were, the more honest his intentions, and 
the more kind, the more did he show him- 
self a most ‘incompetent administrator, 
even in matters of his own business and 
of daily occurrence. This, however, is not 
all; it appears from a correspondence, 
which was published also in the newspa- 
pers, that the same hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth entered into a contract with a ship- 
builder to build him a ship, which he named 
by the euphonious appellation of William 
Schaw Lindsay; he, however, subsequently 
spoilt it by additions which he made to it, 
and then abused the builders for building a 
bad ship; the ‘builders replied that they 
had adhered to their contract, but that 
Mr: Lindsay, being a ship-broker, and not 
a ship-builder, had interfered in a busi- 
ness which he did not understand, and had, 
therefore spoiled a good ship which they 
had delivered into his hands. Here, then, 
is another proof that this Gentleman med- 
dles with matters which he does not under- 
stand, and is ‘a very bad administrator. _ 
‘Another of these volunteer statesmen is 
the hon. Member for Pontefract. This 
Gentleman has ayowed himself by many 
Motions made in this House, extremely 
concerned in the sale, and, perhaps, in the 
manufacture, of wine. Any gentleman so 
employed might find sufficient on his hands 
in reforming the wine trade, without ex- 
tending his exertions over other matters. 
I suppose all Members have read the Re- 
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port and evidence on the state of the wine 
trade, which was presented by a Committee 
of this House a few years ago; but lest 
they should not, I beg to remind them of 
a remarkable fact which came out in evi- 
dence, and which was this. The King, 
George IV., asked one day at dinner for a 

articularly fine kind of wine, for which he 
had not called for a very long period; lik- 
ing the wine, he desired the same to be 
served at another dinner His Majesty was 
about to give a few days afterwards, The 
butler, next day, ran in dismay to a wine 
merehant in the City, stating that he had 
drunk all the wine himself, and concluding 
that when they found out what had occur- 
red, His Majesty would dismiss him and 
ruin him. The wine merchant told him to 
be under no alarm, to send him a bottle as 
a sample, and he undertook to send a mix- 
ture so exactly resembling it, that the 
King should not discover the fraud. This 
was done; the King praised the fabricated 
wine, and the butler saved his place. The 
fraud in wine is so extensive, that there 
are many fewer pipes of port wine im- 
ported into England now than there were 
in 1812, although the population has 
been greatly increased between those pe- 
riods. That same Report also stated the 
great extent of plantations of elder made 
in Portugal by the English wine manufac- 
turers there, to say nothing of jeripiga, 
sloe berries, &c. Dr. Hassall has also 
just published an account of all the analy- 
ses made by the Commission, which Mr. 
Wakley organised, for the examination of 
various articles used as human food, and 
the German papers, in reviewing this work, 
have said that as Napoleon called the Eng- 
lish a nation of shopkeepers, now they must 
be called a nation of the greatest rogues in 
Europe. 

These volunteer middle-class statesmen, 
stated moreover, in their meeting at the 
London Tavern, that the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury was ‘‘ hounded down,”’ (as they 
called it) for only expressing an opinion 
contrary to the opinions of the majority 
of this House. This assertion is entirely 
false; and I am an impartial witness in 
the matter, for I not only took no part in 
the discussion, but I agreed in much that 
that hon. Member said. I regretted that 
he made several misstatements, and it was 
natural that the friends of the officers re- 
ferred to should be indignant; but I was 
sorry to see a gentleman, who possesses 
great energy and singleness of purpose, 


get into any difficulty. When I see a per- 
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son attacked by a majority, I instinctively 
take the side of the weaker party, and I 
do not think that we have too many men 
of his intelligence in the House to enable 
us to afford to lose any one. The thing, 
however, of which they falsely accused the 
House of Commons of having done, they 
did actually themselves; for when a poor 
Mr. Walker got up only to state his opin- 
ion, they positively silenced and refused to 
hear him. 

But let us take another example of the 
capacity of the middle classes to govern 
us, and let us try :hem by their acts, 
They clamoured for what they call local 
self-government, and they got it: and 
the consequence is, that Newcastle-on- 
Tyne has been victimised by cholera, 
lately, more than it ever was before. 
Newcastle has at its head philosophers, 
scientific men, merchants, shipbuilders, 
&c., the very elect of the middle classes ; 
they are all reformers, liberals, and intel- 
ligent, and yet they have not sufficient ad- 
ministrative talent to clean and drain their 
own town: they have quarrelled together 
for ten years, and done nothing: yet, of 
all places, it is one of the least difficult 
to cleanse, for it stands on the side of a 
river with high banks, and nothing could 
be wanted but to cut ditches from the top 
to the bottom of a rapid descent. Croydon 
is another place in which the middle classes 
boast that they are competent to self- 
government, and the end of their adminis- 
trative faculties was, that they produced a 
virulent fever which destroyed hundreds of 
human lives, owing to their bungling and 
incompetence. As to London, we know 
what a mess that is in, and has been ever 
since the shopkeepers had the manage- 
ment of their lighting, and drainage, and 
supply of water. It has been in such a 
state of confusion and mismanagement, 
owing to nothing whatever but the incom- 
petence of the shopkeepers to manage such 
affairs, that at length the Government has 
been urged to take the matter into its 
hands, and a Government officer has been 
appointed, and the right hon. Baronet has 
introduced his Bill accordingly. 

But look at a greater case than either 
Newcastle or London; look at India, a 
place wholly governed by merchants, and 
see whether their civil departments are 
better managed than they are in this coun- 
try. The Commissariat is decidedly worse; 
the accounts more in arrear, although there 
is no titled First Lord of the Treasury 
over it. As to injustice with respect to 
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promotions in their army owing to red- 
tapism, I know an instance of an officer 
who has been employed in every branch of 
the service, and received approbation for 
his conduct in each; he has also served 
with distinction in the field under fire; he 
has been declared by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, by Lord Raglan, by Lord Hardinge, 
by Lord Gough, by Lord Broughton, to 
be deserving of his promotion; but this 
has been refused him, owing to some form 
not having been gone through ; the Court 
throwing the blame on Lord Dalhousie, 
and he is now about to return to India 
with all his juniors promoted over him: a 
grosser act of cruelty, injustice, and wrong, 
was never heard of; and this by a govern- 
ment administered by merchants. 

See again the case of railroads, which 
are all projected and carried on by the 
middle classes: look at the immense 
amount of capital which has been expend- 
ed, and the average return upon it is said 
to be under 2 per cent. When the pro- 
prietors get into such difficulties that they 
cannot extricate themselves, they are fre- 
quently obliged to have recourse to some 
noblemen or gentlemen to relieve them. 
In one case they appointed the Marquess 
of Chandos, in another General Anson, in 
another Mr. Francis Scott, and they turn- 
this last gentleman out of the South West- 
ern, because, being a gentleman, he was 
determined to stand by the engagements 
which the company of middle classes had 
entered into, and which engagements these 
middle classes repudiated, when they found 
it to their pecuniary interest to do so. 

The hon. Member for Aylesbury said, 
that in all literary and scientific societies 
which he frequented, he found everybody 
agreeing with him in his opinion of admi- 
nistrative reform. I think this is very 
probable, for of all classes of human so- 
ciety, literary and scientific men are the 
least competent to manage men and things 
belonging to this sublunary world. All 
statesmen agree in this opinion; and Na- 
poleon, who was truly a statesman, writes 
to his brother Joseph, ‘ mistrust all lite- 
rary and scientific men; treat them like 
coquettes; amuse yourself with them; but 
do not try to make wives of one, nor states- 
men of the other.”’ Swift, another true 
statesman, had an equal contempt for lite- 
rary and scientific men, as statesmen, and 
he refers to a species of them which is per- 
feetly applicable to our present subject. In 
his imaginary travels, he says— 

**In the school of political projectors I was 
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but ill entertained, the professors appearing in 
my judgment wholly out of their senses, which is 
a scene that never fails to make me melancholy. 
| These unhappy people were proposing schemes 

for persuading monarchs to choose favourites upon 
| the score of their wisdom, capacity, and virtue; 
| of teaching Ministers to consult the public good ; 

of rewarding merit, great abilities, and eminent 

services ; of choosing for employments persons 
| qualified to exercise them, with many other wild 
| and impossible chimeras that never before entered 
| into the heart of man to conceive, and confirmed 
| in me the old observation that there is nothing so 
extravagant and irrational, which some philoso- 
phers have not maintained for truth.” 


The noble Lord the Member for Hud- 
dersfield said, that constitutional govern- 
ment was now on its trial, and that it was 
on the verge of being brought into con- 
tempt. In my opinion, Sir, constitutional 
government has been tried, has run to seed, 
and is now worn out. Its natural tendency 
was towards republicanism, and the Whigs 
have fanned this tendency, and have now 
accomplished by law that substitution of 
the power of this House for that of the 
Crown, which they effected by blood in 
former times. This House has thrust itself 
into the Executive, instead of confining 
itself to purely legislative functions. Com- 
mittees on things may be useful ; but Com- 
mittees sitting on the conduct of individuals 
will prove as tyrannical as they ever have 
proved, as bad as the Star Chamber itself. 
The hon. Member for Aylesbury thinks that 
the army will thank him for the exertions 
which he supposes to be in its favour; but 
he will only effect distrust and discord be- 
tween superior and junior authorities : the 
army on the whole will feel itself insulted 
by his interference, and will sooner or later 
revenge itself by again putting us out of 
this building, and by taking the adminis- 
tration of all affairs into its own hands; 
but whether this is the administrative re- 
form after which he is longing, I leave 
it to him to determine. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
thought the House had lost sight of the 
true course of proceeding, for notwith- 
standing all the complaints which had been 
made of the faults of the system, he be- 
lieved that if they had the proper men at 
the head of each department, everything 
would go on well, A similar state of 
things to the present existed from 1744 to 
1750, when the King was compelled to 
send for Mr. Pitt, whom he mortally hated, 
and that great statesman soon changed 
everything ; and what was now wanted 
was a Minister who would “bell the cat” 
in a similar manner. He (Mr. Macgre- 
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gor) would take upon himself to tell the 
bold truth—when Mr. Pitt held the seals 
of office he would not permit any of the 
offices of State to be filled by any but 
efficient men ; and what was now wanted 
was 4 Prime Minister who would have the 
courage to act upon the same principle. 
He had the highest esteem for the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government, 
and thought him a man of great administra- 
tive ability; but he believed that cireum- 
stances had prevented him from filling up 
the offices in his Government according to 
his own natural sagacity. He felt simi- 
lar confidence in the Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies and for Foreign Affairs. 
Then there was their Indian Empire, with 
its 150,000,000 of inhabitants, including 
only 15,000 British residents, exclusive of 
the army. Looking to the financial, mili- 
tary and social position of that great In- 
dian Empire, it was the duty of the First 
Minister to get the very best men to place at 
the head of the Board of Control ; and he 
would say, without disrespect to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Smith) that the coun- 
try was astounded when they found who 
was appointed. He regarded the position 
of our Indian Empire with alarm. He 
must say, however, that his right hon. 
Friend (Sir ©. Wood), for the short time 
he was at the Board of Control, ruled 
India with great sagacity and ability, and 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
would also fill the place he had now got 
with ability, for when he was Secretary to 
the Admiralty he took great pains to ac- 
quaint himself with the business of that 
department. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not very popular in the House or the 
country—but the truth was, he was too 
honest to truckle and give very polite 
answers. Then with regard to the Board 
of Trade. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent should be well acquainted with the 
commerce of our own country and the 
commercial affairs of all other countries, 
as well as those of India and our Colonies, 
and should also be fully capable of ma- 
naging that important branch of their de- 
partment, the railway department. He 
thought, too, that the Board of Inland 
Revenue and the Customs, under their 
present heads, were in a state of efficiency. 
In all the departments he believed the 
underlings would efficiently perform their 
duties if they were placed under proper 
chiefs ; but in the present Government he 
considered that, with the exception of the 
Prime Minister, the First Lord of the Ad- 
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miralty, and the Secretaries of State, all 
the higher offices had been filled without 
due care and without due regard to public 
opinion. In all other European States he 
found that ability for office was considered 
before office was conferred ; and indeed 
there was no country with which he was 
acquainted in which, in appointing to office, 
so little regard was paid to fitness as in 
England. He denied that there was any 
feeling in the country against the aristo- 
eracy, but he would not deny that there 
was dissatisfaction at the preference which 
appeared to have been shown to the claims 
of consanguinity in the formation of the 
Ministry, nor that there was an opinion 
abroad that the noble Lord had been obliged 
to yield to superior influence in filling up 
the great offices of State. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, he did not 
rise so much for the purpose of addressing 
himself to the question before the House 
as with a view to notice two cases to which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Ayles- 
bury had referred in his speech on Friday 
last. The first of these cases was Lord 
Eustace Cecil. It would perhaps be in 
the recollection of the House that a few 
weeks ago he (Colonel Lindsay) had made 
some remarks upon that case, after it had 
been brought under their consideration by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Ayles- 
bury. He was not aware at that time 
that the hon. Gentleman was about to 
allude to that subject, and he took the 
precaution of informing the House that he 
was not speaking from any personal know- 
ledge, but from information communicated 
to him by other parties. He had since 
found that there was an inaccuracy in the 
statement he then addressed to the House; 
but it was not an inaccuracy of any mag- 
nitude; and if it had been, he should have 
taken an earlier opportunity of publicly 
correcting it. He said that Lord Eustace 
Cecil had exchanged into the forty-third ; 
but upon that point he had been misin- 
formed ; and he had since learned that 
Lord Eustace Cecil had not exchanged, 
but had sought and obtained a commission 
in that regiment. The hon. Gentleman 
told them, on Friday last, that the promo- 
tion of Lord Eustace Cecil was in direct 
opposition to all the regulations of the ser- 
vice ; but upon that point the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in error, for there was nothing 
in the regulations prohibiting the promo- 
tion of the neble Lord, who had been two 
years in the position of a subaltern. The 
hon. Gentleman Lad further stated that he 
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(Colonel Lindsay) had excused that pro- 
motion ; but he begged leave to observe, 
that upon that subject also the hon, 
Gentleman was mistaken, as he (Colonel 
Lindsay) had merely stated what he had 
believed to be the facts of the case, and 
he had not attempted to offer any, defence 
in that House of the conduct of his com- 
manding officer. Indeed, he conceived 
that it was in no way a part of his duty to 
submit to the House any such defence. 
The hon. Gentleman had further said, 
‘*Lord Eustace Cecil had exchanged from 
every regiment which was seeing service. 
His regiment is at the seat of war ; he is 
placed in a battalion which is at this mo- 
ment in Dublin, and Lord Eustace Cecil 
is within a mile of this House, or was so 
within a very few days.”” Now he (Cwlo- 
nel Lindsay) would state. what were the 
facts of that case. An officer on joining 
a regiment was immediately sent to the 
depot, where he had to learn his duty, and 
until he had learnt it be was not allowed 
to go with his regiment. When Lord 
Eustace Cecil’s time to leave the depét 
came he embarked fer the Cape. The 
Kaffir war was at that time going on; but 
when he arrived at his destination that 
war was over. The regiment next went 
out to India ; while in India he sought an 
exchange into another regiment, and his 
father, knowing his wishes with respect 
to service, got him a commission in the 
eighty-eighth, which embarked for the 
seat of war, in April. Lord Eustace re- 
turned from India on leave, having a se- 
yere liver complaint, and never joined the 
depot of the eighty-eighth ; and he sub- 
sequently obtained his promotion into the 
Coldstream Guards, That was, he be- 
lieyad,|the promotion of which the hon, 
Gentleman complained; and upon that 
subjegtihe,(Colonel Lindsay) would simply 
state: the.facts as they had occurred, with- 
out;,pretending to submit them to the 
House either in the way of justification or 
of excuse. The hon. Gentleman said that 
Lord Eustace Cecil had changed from 
every regiment that was seeing service ; 
hut the fact was that at the time he left 
the,forty-third it was not seeing service, 
and .that at the time he got into the 
eighty-eighth it was seeing service. He 
afterwards. got into the Coldstream Guards, 
one battalion of which was seeing service ; 
but he bad. not left England, and he was 
stilh in England for reasons which he (Colo- 
nel, Lindsay) .would proceed shortly to 
state. When he got into the Coldstream 
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he was told he was to proceed to the Hast 
forthwith, and his preparations were in pro- 
gress accordingly. About that time Lord 
Rokeby was placed in command of. the 
brigade. The regiment had then ten lieu- 
tenants and captains at the seat of. war 
and only three at home. A young officer 
named Wellesley was selected as aid-de- 
camp by Lord Rokeby; and immediately 
after the order in reference to Lord Eus- 
tace Cecil was countermanded, and he was 
obliged to remain at home. But it might 
be asked why he had not gone out since ? 
the reply to which was that a number of 
officers were brought from the line into the 
Coldstream; who, being already at the 
seat of war, were ordered to join the 
battalion there, so that the, noble and 
gallant Lord had now to wait for his turn. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Layard) had also 
referred to the case of Captain Blackett, 
who, he said, had received. his promotion 
through the influence of Colonel Upton, 
with whom he had gone on a pleasure ex- 
cursion., Now what were the facts of that 
case ? Colonel. Upton was sent out in com- 
mand of detachments from. several _regi- 
ments, one detachment of which—that from 
the ninety-third regiment—was commanded 
by Captain Blackett. The men were all 
young, raw, and unformed; and inthe course 
of the voyage Colonel Upton observed that 
Captain Blackett showed a great deal of 
merit and tact in the performance of his 
duty. Colonel Upton, on finding that the 
Coldstream had no officer to promote, wrote 
home to his brother to procure Captain 
Blackett a eommission, and accordingly a 
commission in the Coldstream was pre- 
sented. The hon. Member for Aylesbury 
had spoken of a breach of the rules of the 
service ; and no doubt these rules were 
made to be observed ; but it should, on 
the other hand be remembered that the 
rule fixing two years’ service before. ap- 
pointment to the rank of captain bad been 
made before the war, and was principally 
intended for times of peace; and everybody 
must know that five or six months of actual 
hostilities gave an officer more knowledge 
and experience of his profession than he 
could gain in even four or five years of 
peace. Great injustice had been done to an 
officer of the name, of Amherst who had 
been severely wounded at the battle of In- 
kerman, and who had the misfortune of 
being an ‘‘ honourable,’’ and in consequence 
of the debates in that House he would have 
to serve the usual two years, and ten to 
twelve men placed above him for promotion, 
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notwithstanding the gallant manner in 
which he had performed his duty. In his 
opinion that was not altogether fair or just. 

e agreed with the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Peel) that a heavy blow had been 
struck at the brigade of Guards ; and very 
great injustice had been done in conse- 
quence. The consequence was that an offi- 
cer of the Guards, except in time of war, 
would have no chance whatever with the 
rest of the service. If ever there was a case 
in which a body of men was thoroughly 
“done,” that body was the Guards. 
Thanking the House for having heard him 
so attentively, he should conclude by ex- 
pressing his opposition to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he re- 
joiced that this question had been taken 
from the political atmosphere in which it 
was originally enveloped, and brought be- 
fore that House in a tangible shape, in 
which it could be deliberately and satis- 
factorily discussed. He concurred in 
many of the observations which the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury had made with re- 
gard to the army. He (Mr. Phillimore) 
thought that the exclusive privileges con- 
ferred on the Guards were inconsistent 
with the spirit of the constitution. The 
complaint against those privileges was as 
old as the period of Junius, and no doubt 
the privileges enjoyed by the household 
troops were borrowed from the practice of 
continental countries. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Phillimore) that of all the absurdities 
that it ever entered into the mind of man 
to conceive, one of the greatest was that 
of establishing a system of competition by 
examination for appointments to the public 
offices. He did not object to an ordinary 
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examination, suited to the duties which 
the candidates for employment had to per- 
form ; but such a system of taeda | 
as that mentioned in the Blue-book which | 
had been referred to on the subject, de- | 
served strong condemnation. He was as- | 
tonished at the proposition of the hon. ' 
Member for. Dudley (Sir S. Northcote) | 
that they ought to have two sets of clerks | 
—one for the intellectual work, and the} 
other for that which was merely mechani- | 
eal. Such a proposal was worthy of the | 
author of the Report, than which a more ' 
thoroughly pompous and pedantic produe- | 
tion, or one betraying more consummate 
and stupid ignorance of human nature, was 
not to be found even among the Blue- 
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system of examination for employment in 
the public service, he therefore disagreed 
with the hon. Member for Aylesbury, as 
what he proposed he (Mr. Phillimore) 
thought was neither definite nor useful. He 
(Mr. Phillimore) thought also that, far from 
the present state of the country being a 
subject for alarm, it was one for satisfac- 
tion and encouragement. The hon. Member 
had proposed as a remedy for the alarming 
state of the country that clerks in the Co- 
lonial and Foreign Office should pass an 
examination previously to being admitted 
to that office. But the hon. Member had 
himself stated that he was surprised and 
amazed at the amount of knowledge which 
he had discovered in the clerks on a visit 
to the Foreign Office, and yet these very 
clerks had undergone no examination. He 
(Mr. Layard) therefore had disproved his 
own case. He (Mr. Phillimore) thought 
that the only principle by which a country 
like ours could be well governed was, by 
a party Government ; and that it was just 
as absurd to attempt to charge the evils 
that had befallen the country, from the 
misconduct of subordinate officers, on the 
aristocracy as a class, as it would be to 
charge the middle classes with the bank- 
ruptics and failures which had happened 
in the country during the last few years. 
Although he did not mean to impute impro- 
per motives to those who were raising the 
present agitation, yet it appeared to him 
that, arguing from the abuse of an insti- 
tution against its existence was as gross a 
fallacy as could be employed to impose upon 
reasonable men. He would conclude by 
saying that those who raised class against 
class in this country would give birth to such 
a state of feeling as would go on increasing, 
and which would arrive at such a head 
that all the wisdom of Parliament would 
be insufficient to subdue it ; and he there- 
fore trusted that, whatever measure the 
Government might adopt on the present 
occasion, they would rest it on those great 
and solid principles which had for so long 
tended to the welfare of this country. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I should not 
have deemed it necessary to say a word in 
support of the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertfordshire, had 
it not been for some remarks made in 
the course of the debate, and especially 
one by my hon. Friend the, Member 
for West Surrey, who with that Rabelai- 
sian humour which is peculiar to him, 
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those who made use of it were more com- 

etent to give a definition of the term, 
Now, Sir, as I think I am the individual 
who first used that expression in this 
House, I do not consider it would become 
me to shrink from assuring the hon. Mem- 
ber that I think that expression is capable 
of definition—that I annex to it a precise 
meaning in my own mind, and that it ex- 
presses a principle which, if acted upon, 
would, I think, be most beneficial to the 
State. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dilated very 
much on the improvements which have for 
some years been made in the public ser- 
vice, and he did me the honour of ac- 
knowledging that during the period Lord 
Derby’s Government were in office, they 
were not remiss in their exertions to ob- 
tain that improvement in the public ser- 
vice which the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted had been effected. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford was also pleased, in a manner 
still more ample and liberal, to acknow- 
ledge that, during the time of the admi- 
nistration of Lord Derby, steady and rapid 
progress—lI think those were the words he 
used—was made by their efforts to render 
the public service more efficient. I may 
be permitted to tell the Member for Surrey 
that measures which render the public 
service more efficient are measures of ad- 
ministrative reform. The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford stated, that as early as 1848, mea- 
sures had been taken to revise the consti- 
tution of several public offices, and among 
others, those of the Treasury and of two 
of the Secretaries of State, and that when 
we were responsible for the conduct of 
affairs, we lost no time in revising several 
branches of the public service, particularly 
those connected with the administration of 
Treland, following, as they would wish the 
House to infer, the precedent which had 
been set before us. But I would take the 
liberty of stating, that the course which 
we adopted in issuing Commissions to ex- 
amine into several departments was not 
influenced by those precedents, however 
respectable they might be, to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred. The fact 
is, that previous to our accession to office 
a very significant event had occurred which 
exerted. much more influence on our Go- 
vernment, and which must have exerted 
much more influence on the conduct of any 
Government, of whatever party it consist- 
ed, or of whatever materials it was form- 
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ed, than could have been exercised by any 
isolated precedent which might have been 
found on the table of the House for the 
examination, revision, or reconstruction of 
any department of the State. Before we 
had arrived at office, the extraordinary 
scandal respecting the administration of 
the Customs had taken place ; a Commit- 
tee had been appointed, which had con- 
ducted with great ability an elaborate in- 
quiry on this subject, and had presented 
to the [louse a Report, with which, no 
doubt, many Gentlemen are familiar. It 
was this which caused to devolve upon us, 
at least the prospect of having to deal 
with this important subject, and which in- 
duced us to consider what measure could 
best be applied, in a remedial sense, to 
such a state of things, and which, had our 
Government continued, would have been 
almost the first we should have submitted 
to the House. It was while examining 
into the administration of this, one of the 
most important branches of the public ser- 
vice, that our attention was attracted, and 
our consideration given to, the general 
administration and management of the 
various public offices of the State. After 
giving the subject the consideration which 
it demanded, it was impossible to resist 
the conclusion that the public offices of 
this country required considerable change, 
that they had not made an advance pro- 
portionate with that of the various matters 
with which they are connected, and that 
they were not so efficient as a country like 
England had a right to expect. We had, 
then, to consider the position not only of 
the Customs, but also of all tlie public de- 
partments ; and it was after consideration, 
I hope not shallow but comprehensive, of 
a question so vast that we arrived at the 
conclusion that the changes associated with 
what is now popularly understood as ad- 
ministrative reform (an expression which I 
used in this House nearly three years ago, 
for the first time, to describe the meaning 
of the then Government), were imperatively 
required, and that no Government could 
continue without making them. There was 
another cause, I admit, which induced us 
to come to that conclusion—we were of 
opinion that the financial system of the 
country required revision, and that the 
principles of taxation which then obtained 
demanded considerable alteration to ren- 
der them more just; and, of course, in 
order to effect the changes we contem- 
plated, it was our interest to have as large 
a surplus as possible at our command. We 
were therefore, of course, anxious to in- 
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erease the surplus revenue of the country 
by effecting practical and judicious econo- 
mies in the public service. Although this 
was one of the prime motives that induced 
us to consider the changes to which I have 
referred, I am bound to state that we had 
not long investigated the question before 
w2 became persuaded that efficiency was 
the true parent of economy, and that by 
obtaining what was efficient we should be 
the more sure to obtain that reduction of 
expenditure, that economical result, which 
we desired to secure. It was with these 
feelings that I, as the organ of the Go- 
vernment, applied to my noble Friend the 
Member for Buckingham (the Marquis of 
Chandos), then a Lord of the Treasury, 
to undertake that revision of the Irish 
Departments which has been several times 
referred to in the course of the debate. 
The then Government decided on that re- 
vision as an experiment to try whether the 
result of rendering this branch of ad- 
ministration as efficient as possible would 
be economy or the reverse. My noble 
Friend undertook the operation with no 
limit as to expenditure, and with only one 
instruction, which was to render the Irish 
service as efficient as he possibly could. 
It was with that view that my noble Friend, 
with the present Accountant-General of 
the Navy, undertook the revision of the 
Chief Secretary’s Office in Ireland, the 
Privy Council Office in Ireland, and the 
Irish Office in this country ; and the con- 
sequence of the reforms he effected was, 
to place those offices in a most efficient 
state, and, at the same time, to make a 
reduction of expenditure to the amount of 
25 percent. After this experiment, and 
after due consideration, the Government 
of Lord Derby had resolved to bring under 
the consideration of the House, as seon as 
it was in their power to do so, the whole 
question of administrative reform. Of 
course, on the present occasion I shall be 
most careful not to speak of the mere 
intentions of that Government, which some | 
may regard as afterthoughts ; and, there- 
fore, I am not now pretending to express 
all that was intended, but still scrupulous! 

confine myself to those measures of which 
I, as the organ of the Government, had 
given notice in this House. And, first, I 
gave notice the moment certain actual mea- 
sures which we had brought forward had 
been disposed of—if they had been dis- 
posed of in our favour—to bring under the 
consideration of the House the whole ques- 
tion of administrative reform, with the 
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of the country more efficient, and the ser- 
vice of every department more consistent 
with the requirements of the age. I should 
then have stated what we intended to do. 
I, as the organ of the Government, should 
have expressed our general views as to 
the principal alterations which we thought 
ought to be made in the civil service, and 
I should have informed the House that we 
had recommended Her Majesty to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the con- 
duct of all the departments of the State, 
with the view of drawing from their report 
the regulations necessary to effect the re- 
forms we had in view, which would then 
have been sanctioned and enforced by an 
Act of Parliament. And it certainly ap- 
pears to me, after listening to all the im- 
provements and alterations which have 
been counselled and suggested on all sides, 
that that course ought to have preceded all 
the recommendations that have been made; 
because what we want at present is, to 
learn from authority how the public ser- 
vice can be carried on in the most efficient 
manner, without reference to any theory 
or any. existing circumstances, and to have 
placed before us from the labours of a 
Royal Commission, composed of the high- 
est practical authorities, results which may 
guide us in coming to a conclusion upon 
that question. I think I have now shown 
the hon. Member for West Surrey that 
there is something definite to be associated 
with the phrase ‘‘ administrative reform.” 
I should indeed have had the honour, if I 
had remained in office, of bringing forward 
two measures of administrative reform, 
one of them being, of course, a measure 
for the better administration of the Cus- 
toms, the introduction of which was neces- 
sarily the first duty of the Government 
which succeeded us. The hon. Member 
for West Surrey will not pretend for a 
moment that the measure introduced on 
that subject by the succeeding Govern- 
ment was not a large measure of admin- 
istrative reform. Many Gentlemen may 
have suggested a different form of mea- 
sure, some may have supposed that other 
remedies might have been devised more 
efficient than those recommended by the 
Government; but no impartial person can 
deny that the measure was a large and 
efficient measure of administrative reform. 
Another measure of administrative reform 
has been passed, to which I think I may 
say the country is indebted to the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby, although we had not 
the honour of passing it—I mean the mea- 
sure which caused the gross revenue of the 
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country to be paid into the Exchequer. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wil- 
liams) will remember that I gave notice of 
my intention to introduce it, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman who succeeded me 
carried it, with our assistance, through 
the House. That was a measure of ad- 
ministrative reform; because I deny that 
you could have had without it a complete 
system of public accounts, and it had long 
been recommended by the highest practi- 
eal authorities in order to secure that, 
without which, all administrative reform 
is illusory—a complete balance-sheet of 
the receipt and expenditure of the country. 
I think I have now shown the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey that the phrase he 
treated with such agreeable levity is one 
which, although I may associate with it 
other ideas than those I have heard ex- 
pressed in some quarters during the de- 
bate, was, at least as far as I and those 
who act with me are concerned, associated 
with practical measures of great advan- 
tage to the public; and I believe the prin- 
ciple of those measures ought to be de- 
veloped in much greater magnitude than 
we have hitherto been promised that it 
shall be. 

A great deal has been said as to the 
changes which ought to be introduced 
into the civil service. I should be very 
sorry if I were induced for a moment to 
defer tu a public ery which I did not think 
was to be justified, or if I could under 
such circumstances be induced to express 
any opinion on the subject which 1 was 
not prepared to express, nearly three years 
ago, when I was in a much more respon- 
sible position. I scrupulously refrain, 
therefore, from expressing on this subject 
other opinions—if I entertain them—than 
those which I was then prepared to pro- 
pose for the adoption of the House. I 
am of opinion —~and all that has since 
passed has necessarily confirmed my opi- 
nion—that great changes are necessary in 
the civil administration of the country, 1 
and that those changes would be attended 
with great advantage to the public. Iam 
also of opinion, in the first place, that 
entrance into the civil service should not be 
obtained by mere favouritism, but should 
be made subject to a substantial and real 
test of fitness—and I think that the idea 
of a substantial and real test of fitness is 
not illusory, but essentially practicable. 
In the second place, I think that the re- 
wards of our publi¢ civil servants should 
be on a higher scale ; and I am convinced 
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public economy, and not increased expen- 
diture. I think the rewards of our public 
servants in these departments should not 
be merely of a pecuniary nature, but that 
they should be educated to look up to those 
more spiritual rewards which animate and 
ennoble the conduct,of man. I am also of 
opinion that the civil service of this country 
ought to be, and must be made, strictly and 
completely a profession, and that the great 
permanent offices in it should be reserved 
for those who have been trained and edu- 
cated in the permanent civil service. These, 
I believe, would be sound and judicious 
changes ; they are administrative reforms, 
and they are changes which every Minis- 
ter ought to adopt and carry out, and 
with nothing short of which this House 
ought to be satisfied. They are changes 
which I advocate not in deference to any 
popular clamour, but which I was pre- 
pared to advocate long ago, when there 
was not sufficient clamour in this House 
to support me in recommending them to 
your adoption; they are changes, more- 
over, which would result in the great im- 
provement of the public service, a great 
advantage to the country, and a prevention 
of much of that maladministration the evil 
consequences of which we have recently 
had so much cause to deplore. But, Sir, 
I would still impress upon the House that 
though by these changes you would ele- 
vate the tone of the public service, and 
secure for it a higher degree of talent, 
although you may reward in a becoming 
manner that high degree of talent, al- 
though the general result of those changes 
will be satisfactory, salutary, and success- 
ful, still the step which ought to precede 
all these changes is to obtain from the 
highest authority a clear and distinct idea 
of the most efficient manner in which the 
public service in all its departments can 
be carried on; and when you have ob- 
tained that, you ought to devise the means 
by which that idea can be carried into 
effect. Sir, I know no means by which 
this could better be done than by means 
of a Royal Commission, consisting of prac- 
tical men—of men who have filled the 
highest posts in the civil service, and who 
have shown the greatest amount of admi- 
nistrative talent, mixed, however, as every 
such Commission should be, with a certain 
portion of the political experience and 
statesmanlike knowledge which is to be 
found in the House of Commons. If the 
Royal Commission which we meditated had 
been Se 4 and if it had been formed 
of the individuals whose names we should 
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have recommended to Her Majesty, I am 
persuaded that the public offices of this 
kingdom would have been in a very differ- 
ent, state to that in which they are now. 
These being my views — views upon 
which I and my colieagues were prepared 
to act—I am called on to-night to consider 
the Motion of the hon, Member for Ayles- 
bury. Now, Sir, that Motion, as I read 
it, is one which is far from embodying 
that policy which ' would recommend the 
House to adopt, and which very indiffer- 
ently meets the wants which I have indicat- 
ed to the House this evening. It calls upon 
us to assent to assertions to which I cannot 
with sincerity give my assent. It tells us 
that the misfortunes which we all deplore 
are to be attributed ‘‘to the manner in 
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with the House of Commons, the Select 
Committee, and the nation, that these dis- 
asters are to be attributed to the existence 
in this country of a Cabinet formed of 
men who, though possessed of the highest 
abilities and great political experience, 
were not boiind together by that public 
sympathy and private regard which are 
essential to render any Cabinet a success- 
ful Administration. Tiicrefore, Sir, irre- 
spective of all other considerations, I think 
it most unwise, by consenting to this Mo- 
tion, to take away, as it were, from the 
Government that responsibility with which 
they have been fixed, and which they must 
bear, and thus to provide a conductor to 
avert from their heads the public indig- 
nation which has been so justly raised 


which merit and efficiency have been sacri-| against them. This being the case, I have 
ficed in public appointments to party and! now to consider the Amendment of my 


family influence and to a blind adherence 
to routine.”” Now, Sir, I think I have 
sufficiently shown that I am no blind 
adherent to the routine of our public 
offices. I think I am conscious of their 
deficiencies, and I feel I am prepared to 
remedy them if opportunity offers by mea- 
sures equal to the occasion ; but I cannot 
agree that our late disasters have been 
occasioned by a ‘‘ blind adherence to rou- 
tine in the public service,” or to a want 
of merit and efficiency in the officers. _ It 
is more than possible—I think it is very 
possible—that the public services might 
be rendered more efficient, and that much 
of the routine which at present exists 
might be modified or altered, but I should 
be expressing that which I do not believe 
if I were to attribute to routine and to 
the deficiencies of clerks disasters which 
I think were caused by an incapable 
Ministry—by a Ministry which the House 
of Commons, by an overwhelming majority, 
only a few months ago, declared to be 
incapable, a verdict which has been com- 
pletely confirmed by the mature investiga- 
tions of a Select Committee, and which a 
Report, such as was never before read aloud 
in this House, has repeated in the most 
emphatic manner, It would be miserable 
hypocrisy, it would be trifling in the last 
degree, after a declaration, pronounced by 
an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Commons, repeated by its Committee, and 
confirmed by the unanimous voice of the 
country, that these disasters were caused 
by the incapacity of the Government, to 


pretend now to attribute them to a few | 








inadequate clerks and to, the routine of | 


our public offices. 


hon. Friend the Member for Hertford- 
shire. This Resolution, in my mind, em- 
bodies most accurately what the House 
ought to feel on the subject. It does not 
come forward to tell us in exaggerated 
language that the misgovernment and mis- 
conduct which have so saddened the spirit 
of the country are to be attributed to the 
system of administration which has so long 
prevailed, and under which, with all its 
shortcomings, we have accomplished so 
many successes and achieved s0 great 
glory. It does not come forward with 
assertions which cannot be proved, but 
which this House, in deference to a popular 
clamour, is asked heedlessly and thought- 
lessly to consent to ; but it does express in 
language which I believe is definite, pre- 
cise, and capable of proof, and which, I 
think, will be sanctioned by the mature 
approbation of public opinion, that which 
is the real state of affairs and that which 
in the calm and thoughtful view of the 
country is actually required at this crisis. 
It calls for a careful revision of the various 
establishments of the country, and it tells 
us the object which that careful revision 
ought to attain ; namely, to simplify and 
facilitate the transaction of public business. 
That is precise, and that is administrative 
reform. Let me remind the hon. Member 
for West Surrey that it tells us to institute 
@ judicious test of merit—that we ought 
to remove obstructions to fair promotion 
and legitimate rewards. The recommend- 
ations contained in this Resolution are such 
as receive my entire adhesion; they express 
precisely the policy which the Government 
of Lord Derby was prepared to recom- 


No, Sir: I believe, | mend. If they are adopted—and I am told 
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that they will receive the concurrence of | 
the Government—I hope it will not be as | 
a mere machine to avert from them the 
injurious consequences which might result 
from carrying the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury, but that the Go- 
vernment will adopt them in the spirit of 
sincerity and truth, as the imperative re- 
commendation of the House of Commons, 
and will be prepared to act upon them to 
the full extent of their meaning. Well, 
Sir, if the Government mean to act in that 
way, I say they ought to take the same 
efficient steps that we were prepared to 
take to solve the question how the public 
business and the business of the Govern- 
ment can be carried on in the most efficient 
manner. They ought to institute a Royal 
Commission to report to Parliament ; they 
ought from that report to draw out regu- 
lations for the conduct of the public offices; 
and they ought to call upon the House of 
Commons to sanction those regulations by 
Act of Parliament, so as to secure every 
public office from the caprice and wilfulness 
of any political chiefs who may be placed 
at its head. It is possible to go further, 
but I am not prepared to go further when 
we have done so little. Let us carry out 
that which I have sketched, and rely upon 
it, many advantages will accrue to the 
country, and will be obtained in a manner 
consistent with the utmost respect for all 
existing institutions, and that need not 
alarm the most timid of those who desire 
improvement. I do not pretend or believe 
that by any fanciful machinery we can de- 
stroy the evil consequences of favouritism 
or the exercise of patronage. I think that 
when we come to place against the evils 
that may result from patronage il] exercised 
the countervailing advantages of power 
exercised by those who are responsible to 
the representatives of a free people, we 
shall find the countervailing advantages so 
preponderant that I would not risk those 
advantages for what may be but a fanciful 
and Utopian result. If you secure, as I 
believe you may secure, that the entrance 
into the civil service of this country shall 
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be an object of ambition, not to the least 
competent, but to the most competent i 
members of a family—if you make the 
qualification for the civil service to consist 
in the fitness of the applicant from the 
possession of the moral and _ intellectual 
qualities that are requisite—if you do this, 
and if you add to this the security to the 
successful aspirant of an honourable and 
sufficiently remunerative professional ca- 
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reer, you may rely upon it that, in the 
main, those who enter the civil service of 
this country will be equal to the occasion 
and to the opportunity. Entering by merit 
they must rise by merit ; but the judges 
of that merit must be found in the higher 
walks of the service, in the Ministers of 
the Crown, and must not be left to a fan- 
ciful system of competitions utterly foreign 
to the manners, the genius, and the for- 
tunes of this country. When, Sir, I hear 
of appointments being made independent 
of the Ministers of the Crown, | ask what 
is the meaning of a Minister of the Crown 
if it is not to appoint the most fitting men 
to public appointments? We are told that 
Mr. Pitt once said to some one, whose 
name is unknown, that in the course 
of his long political career he had never 
been able to put the right man into the 
right place. I doubt this anecdote. We 
heard the other day, too, that a de- 
ceased Prime Minister, whom we all re- 
recollect, was afraid to open his letters 
lest he should hear of the death of a 
bishop. That, I believe, has been men- 
tioned as an instance of a pure and pa- 
triotie spirit shrinking from the exercise of 
patronage. I look upon it as the trait of 
an indolent and epicurean mind. Why, Sir, 
what is the first qualification of a Prime 
Minister? It is not administrative talent, 
for he must look for that to others. It is 
perception of character and knowledge of 
man ; and it is the duty, and the highest 
duty, of a Prime Minister to take care to 
appoint pious bishops and wise judges, 
and to appoint to the discharge of the 
highest functions of the State the most 
eminent and best qualified persons. I say 
that these are the most important offices 
that a Prime Minister can exercise, and 
they form one of the principal reasons why 
a Prime Minister exists. I say that you 
may render, as you ought to render, the 
entrance into the civil service of the eoun- 
try a step only practicable to those who are 
really competent to enter it, and that you 
may have, as you ought to have, in my opin- 
ion, a complete and efficient test of fitness 
from a properly qualified and independent 
board of examiners; that you ought to ren- 
der the civil service a complete profession, 
and to offer to it not only those rewards 
which are offered in all other professions, 
but those rewards, of another and a higher 
character, which induce men to exert 
themselves, and reward them for such ex- 
ertions ; that you ought, above all, to take 
care that the great places in the civil ser- 
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vice are secured to those who have been 
trained in it. But with these conditions, 
I say you must leave the exercise of the 
patronage, as it is called—that is, the 
choice of the fitting instruments or the 
selection of the right men—you must leave 
it, I say, to the men in eminent positions, 
who only occupy those positions for the 
purpose of selecting the most fitting per- 
sons, and of taking care that the best qua- 
lified should be secured to the service of 
the State. 

Sir, I have ventured to-night, in no 
spirit of boastfulness, to state what we 
proposed to do in 1852, and to vindicate 
the course that would have been taken 
by us. I do not grudge that it may 
fall to others to accomplish all that we 
desired, and to fulfil more than we were 
able to accomplish; but I think we have 
a right to expect some assurance and se- 
curity from the Government that we shall 
at least obtain as much, and that, if they 
do shield themselves from the injurious 
and inconvenient consequences of a Motion 
for administrative reform by adopting the 
wise and judicious Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertfordshire, they 
will be prepared to act upon that recom- 
mendation, and not treat it as a convenient 
mode of saving them from being in a mi- 
nority. That Motion recommends to the 
House of Commons definite and precise 
subjects of the highest importance, and 
the House ought to feel that that recom- 
mendation will bear speedy fruit for the 
acceptance of the country. I am bound 
to express my opinion that, so far as I can 
form an opinion from the conduct of the 
Government, my expectations are not of a 
very sanguine character. I do not see, in 
the manner in which the Government have 
conducted themselves with regard to this 
question, nor have I seen this Session, 
any evidence that they are prepared to 
act in the spirit of the policy which they 
announced they were about to undertake, 
and which the Amendment they are about 
to adopt recommends them immediately 
and amply to follow. We have had one 
Motion, hurriedly and hastily brought be- 
fore us, with regard to the consolidation 
of military offices. I think my hon. Friend 
(Sir B. Lytton) has acted with a wise dis- 
cretion in not mixing up that vast subject 
with that of the civil service. But the 
House will recollect that this is the only 
measure, not of administrative reform, but 
of administrative alteration, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have yet recommended 
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to us, and so far as I can form an opinion 
upon their plan it seems to me to have 
been crudely and hastily adopted. They 
are the recommendations of bygone days, 
with little reference to the dearly-bought 
experience of the present, and I have yet 
to learn that the alterations which they 
recommend are such as meet the public 
exigencies, or recommend themselves to 
the approbation of those who have greatly 
and gravely thought of this matter. If 
we look to the civil service, we see even 
less to approve in the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. They had an oppor- 
tunity a few days ago of proving to the, 
civil service that they were resolved to act 
more in that spirit which I believe a ma- 
jority of this House, and the wiser and 
calmer opinion of the public, have sane- 
tioned. Three places among those highest 
in station and remuneration were created. 
To my surprise, I found three persons 
appointed, who may be no doubt most 
respectable and most competent for the 
office, but none of whom were trained for 
the civil service; and I venture to say 
that we could have no difficulty in naming 
a dozen men members of the civil service 
who are competent to fulfil the duties of 
those or any other civil offices. Why, 
some of these men have been twenty-five 
years, some thirty years, and some even 
more, toiling in the public offices of this 
country—the mainstay of Ministers, the 
columns on which, in distress, they have 
leaned—whose conduct in public life—if, 
indeed, you can call theirs public life— 
has been admirable—whose devotion, assi- 
duity, intelligence, acquirements, and un- 
wearied industry no language of mine can 
attempt to paint or describe. What must 
be the feelings of these men on finding, 
when an opportunity occurs to place them 
in an eminent position in the profession 
which they so early embraced and have so 
sedulously and faithfuliy pursued, and to 
put them, for the moment, in the light of 
day with an improved income most hon- 
ourably and deservedly earned, that Her 
Majesty’s Government pass them over in 
silence, and that three individuals—whose 
fitness I will not contest, for that has 
nothing to do with the question, but whose 
fitness certainly did not exceed their own, 


.and who during the same period had not 


been devoting their unseen energies to the 
service of their country—are preferred to 
them, are adopted by the Government, and 
have their names circulated throughout 
the country, thus not only depriving the 
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faithful servants of the civil administration 
of their due reward, but intimating to the 
country that the civil service cannot supply 
the State with men competent to discharge 
the required duties? I could have placed 
in that Royal Commission the names of 
individuals who would have performed the 
high duties imposed on them in a manner 
which no language of mine can do justice 
to, and yet these men are not selected to 
fill the offices, which strangers occupy. 
A merchant is selected—Mr. Howell, com- 
petent, I have no doubt, for his office— 
but every one feels that, because there is 
a certain cry in favour of merchants, this 
was considered a compliment, which, for 
aught I know, might influence a division. 
However, what is sport to the Minister is 
death to the civil service; and that, there- 
fore, is an appointment of which this House 
should express disapproval. I shall not 
speak of the middle classes in the tone 
which the hon. Member for Surrey has 
employed. I shall leave him in the enjoy- 
ment of those caustic vagaries in which 
he indulges; but if he had stood forward 
to vindicate the claims of that most useful 
class of men, the civil servants of the 
country, he would have done more good 
than by the airy comments with which he 
favoured the House. I saw the other day 
a gentleman appointed, I think, Account- 
ant General for the Secretary for War. 
That gentleman, Mr. Smith, has been, I 
believe, forty years in the public service, 
and is admirably qualified for the office. He 
is appointed to that place after forty years 
of seryice, and possessing qualifications 
which cannot probably be rivalled in this 
country, at a less salary than one of these 
strangers, introduced by the new appoint- 
ments into the public service, receives with 
smaller claims. A stranger receives 1,500I. 
a year, and Mr. Smith, being a member of 
the civil service, gets an appointment with 
1,200/. a year. These are little but sig- 
nificant instances. I say that, if Minis- 
ters are really sincere in the opinion which 
they have not expressed, but which they 
are about to take shelter under, that the 
civil service of the country ought to be re- 
cognised as a real profession, and that the 
great prizes ought to be reserved for those 
who have been trained as civil servants, 
these appointments, which were made only 
a few weeks or days back, could never have 
taken place. Well, what are the inten- 
tions of the Government? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has spoken in this de- 
bate. I listened to his speech with that 
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attention which is always due to whatever 
falls from a Gentleman in his position, but 
I confess I was unable precisely to ascer- 
tain from his statement what the Govern- 
ment intended to announce as their policy, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
indeed, that the Government intended 
to vote against the Motion of the hon, 
Member for Aylesbury, because, in his 
opinion, it was a vote of want of confidence, 
and being so, he said, if that Motion were 
carried, he and his colleagues meant to 
resign. Now, let me say this in a friendly 
spirit—The right hon. Gentleman is an 
individual highly respected in this House. 
He is a scholar, and a man of amiable 
character, but he is not very experienced 
in Parliament; and I really must say, 
only in a whisper, that, in the present 
state of the Government, I think it is un- 
wise to make these declarations, for I as- 
sure the noble Lord opposite, who is more 
wary, that if he knew the excitement which 
prevailed on these benches upon that decla- 
ration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he would have been alarmed at it, and it 
required great powers of self-respect for 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House 
afterwards to adhere to the Amendment. 
I must impress upon the House that the 
Government are in a very peculiar position. 
The other day I brought forward a Mo- 
tion, which was intended as a very mild 
censure on them, preliminary to the holi- 
days. The Government immediately de- 
clared that the Motion was a vote of want 
of confidence, and insisted upon a great 
body of Gentlemen who agreed in the Mo- 
tion voting against it. Now, to-night, 
another Motion is brought forward by a 
Gentleman, who voted against my Motion, 
and it is supported by all the Gentlemen 
who formed the majority on that occasion ; 
and now we are informed by the Govern- 
ment that this is a vote of want of confi- 
dence. If, then, this Motion should be 
defeated by the aid of Gentlemen on my 
side of the House, I must say that if you 
put the two minorities together there will 
be found a great majority in favour of want 
of confidence in the Government. I think, 
therefore, this is not a prudent course on 
the part of Government to pursue; and 
they ought to consider the remarkable po- 
sition in which they are placed. They are 
a Government condemned by the largest 
majority ever told in the House of Com- 
mons, and by the longest report ever pro- 
duced from a Select Committee. Under 
these circumstances, the steering of those 
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who do not wish the Government to resign 
is extremely difficult. Iam bound to ac- 
knowledge the somewhat favourable posi- 
tion which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the President of the India Board 
possess in this House, they being the only 
two Ministers in respect to whom the coun- 
try has not expressed want of confidence. 
Therefore, I think that most unauthorised 
sneers have been indulged in at the expense 
of those two Members of the Government, 
for I look upon them as the strength of 
the Cabinet. I think it a great thing for 
the noble Lord opposite to be able to say 
that there are two Members of his Cabinet 
whom the House of Commons has not con- 
demned. I was endeavouring to infer, 
from the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the course which the Govern- 
ment would take to-night, and I have al- 
luded to what the right hon. Gentleman 
said with respect to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury. But what did he 
say with regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire? I under- 
stood him to say that there was no harm 
in that Amendment; but it depended on 
the interpretation put upon it, and that, 
if that interpretation were unfavourable to 
the Government, then the Government 
would not accept the Amendment. I wish 
the Government to accept it, but I cannot 
put an interpretation on it favourable to the 
Government; and when the Government 
asks the Opposition what they should do, 
it would require powers of appreciation 
such as the noble Lord opposite may pos- 
sess to extract from such a course a vote 
complimentary to the ability or capacity 
of the Government. On the contrary, if 
the sincere opinion of the Government is 
that the policy recommended by the Amend- 
ment should be pursued, they ought long 
ago to have taken a course which would 
have anticipated the claims of Parliament 
and discounted the demands of the people ; 
and, instead of accepting now an Amend- 
ment of such a decided character as that 
moved by the hon. Member for Hertford- 
shire, they ought to have risen in their 
places and said, ‘* We have had a great 
deal to do—laborious negotiations, whiclr 
have not succeeded, and a war of doubtful 
fortune, and we have not had time to ma- 
ture large and comprehensive measures 
necessary for the regulation of the great 
public offices, but we haye given evidence 
of our intentions, and we direct attention 
to our last three appointments.’’ ‘‘ See,” 
they might have said, ‘‘ what course we 
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haye adopted as Ministers of State, and 
how we have selected from the civil ser- 
vice, on which we are always bestow- 
ing our fulsome praises, three Gentlemen, 
whom we found the most capable servants 
of the public.” If the noble Lord had 
acted in that way, then I could have be- 
lieved that the noble Lord would have ac- 
cepted this Amendment in the spirit of sin- 
cerity ; but the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer referred to the Orders in Council, and 
said that all that had been recommended of 
a practical nature had been anticipated by 
those Orders, and we will hold out no pros- 
pect of anything else being done. Now, I 
will not: depreciate the Orders in Council. 
They are not equal to what I would wish, 
but I am willing to take them for what 
they are worth, and they are not worth 
much. But tbe Orders in Council are only 
a small part of that which even the most 
moderate of us feel the necessities of our 
civil service require. They give no secu- 
rity for the professional character of the 
service. They do not secure to the per- 
manent civil servants of Her Majesty the 
enjoyment of the great prizes of the pro- 
fession in which they toil; and therefore, 
when the right hon. Gentleman wants to 
ride off on the Orders in Council, and offers 
them as a practical solution of the diffi- 
culty, then, I say, I am not satisfied myself, 
but, more than that, the Government is 
not justified in accepting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Hertfordshire. 

Sir, there is one topic on which, before 
I sit down, I cannot help touching. I haye 
already referred to what were the inten- 
tions, and not only to the intentions but to 
the measures that were to have been im- 
mediately brought forward by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby in 1852. I remem- 
ber that after we had felt it our duty to 
resign, a distinguished person, who was a 
political opponent, regretted our resigna- 
tion of office at that time. He said he was 
sorry we had done so, and that it was not 
necessary for us to go out. I believe we 
were to have been turned out at Easter, 
but we anticipated by going out at Christ- 
mas; and this eminent person, while he 
deplored our fate, which he had wished to 
retard, said, ‘*‘ What could be done for a 
set of men who based the policy of their 
Government on such an incomprehensible 
crotchet as administrative reform ?”’ I have 
often remembered that incident since. I 
believe our sympathising Friend is now in 
a responsible position, and I do not doubt 
has become a warm administrative reformer. 
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Sir, I remember also the circumstances , it into successful execution. There they 
under which we retired from office. It was | were, a mighty group, and had they only 
impossible, at that time, that we could supported the noble Lord with the same 
have remained with honour in office, be- unanimity which they showed at that 
cause from the moment we accepted that meeting he might still have been Minister. 
trust the noble Lord the Member for the It was a meeting of men to perform a deed 
City of London pursued us with such un- which, when executed, filled them with 
ceasing combinations to eject us from office some alarm. And what was the address 
that it was a hopeless task from the first to of the noble Lord on that occasion ? [Lord 
attempt to remain. Considering that the J. Russextn: There is no authentic state- 
noble Lord had retired from office in 1851 ment of that address.] No authentic state- 
—that he had resigned office in 1852— ment! I dare say the right hon. Gentle- 
that in no case had his retirement or resig- man the Member for Wells has a much 
nation been occasioned by the conduct of better knowledge of its authenticity than I 
the Opposition, but by the distrust of his have; but there must have come from 
own friends, and by quarrels and misunder- some one who was present the heads of an 
standings with his own colleagues—con- address that had such remarkable success. 
sidering that Lord Derby, in 1851, had But what was that address? The noble 
refused to accept the responsibilities of Lord, before the new Government hardly 
office, because he felt that office without a| was sworn in—a Government, remember, 
majority in the House of Commons was a which had only thrown itself into the gap 
position which he ought not to fill—con- of the constitution from which he had fallen 
sidering that the noble Lord the Member —the noble Lord said that he sincerely 
for the City of London had himself recom- | deplored all that had occurred; that he 
mended Her Majesty to send for Lord deplored bitterly the great want of mutual 
Derby—I have always thought that for a intelligence among the members of the 
constitutional politician like the noble Lord | Liberal party, and was willing to take a 
it was a most extraordinary thing that great part of the blame of that want of in- 
before we could accept the trust we did | telligence and good mutual understanding 
take, absolutely because his own Govern- | to himself; he said there had been com- 
ment had crumbled away—before I could | plaints that the Government had been con- 
stand before my constituents for re-elec-' structed on too narrow a basis—that he 
tion, or take my place in this House, to' was not disposed to quarrel with that com- 
undertake its business, the noble Lord had plaint—that he, profiting by experience, 
ealled his friends together and was bid-| could assure them that if they would all 
ding for support to eject us from our | draw together—if the whole of the Liberal 
posts. I assure the noble Lord I do not party would be unanimous in supporting 
make this observation with the slightest him—-there should be formed a_broad- 
regret for what has passed, but rather be-| bottomed Administration—that the area 
cause, as time goes on, and events develope should be extended and the basis made as 
themselves, it is possible to avail myself! wide as they liked ; that the men of the 
of it to “‘ point a moral.” What were the people should be found themselves in the 
offers made by the noble Lord at the) Council chamber of the Sovereign, and 
famous Chesham Place meeting, by which | that all they had to do to achieve these 
the liberal party was to be reconstructed, | purposes was to terminate as soon as pos- 
and we, who had taken the reins of power | sible the Administration which the noble 
because the noble Lord was on two oceca-| Lord himself had recommended Her Ma- 
sions incompetent to hold them, were to, jesty to call into office. What has hap- 
be ejected from office which we had not | pened? You turned us out of office when 
coveted with any eagerness? The noble | we were about to give you an exemplary 
Lord on that occasion called every section | measure of Administrative reform. Have 
of the liberal party to his house in Chesham | you got such a reform? You turned us 
Place. There was the school of Man-| out of office in a state of profound peace ; 
chester with its vigilant and justifiable |—and I declare most solemnly my convic- 
ambition ; there were all the Administra-| tion that our leaving office has entailed 
tive Reformers in the shell; there were upon you a dangerous, not to say, disas- 
the inexorable asserters of pure radical | trous war. But where is the Government 
principles, men of Spartan virtue, who/ on a broad basis that you were promised ? 
only sought for power to assert a principle} Where is the Administration on an ex- 
and would never take office except to carry tended area ? Where are the men of the 
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people in the Council chamber of the Sove- 
reign ? You have not only lost what you 
might have gained—administrative reform ; 
you have not only gained what we lament 
and deplore—a dangerous war—but you 
have placed in power a Government framed 
on a most restricted and exclusive basis, 
and the principal occupation of your future 
eareers will be to vote confidence in. men 
who take every opportunity to treat you 
with the contumely you deserve. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, be- 
fore I advert to the Motion which is now 
before us, I must say a word or two per- 
sonal to myself with reference to accusa- 
tions which were brought against me by 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Lay- 
ard), at a meeting which lately took place 
in Drury Lane theatre. In that speech, 
made on an occasion with regard to which I 
am not wrong in saying that many persons 
represented as being there never were there 
at all, and that, with regard to there being 
public discussion, it was arranged that only 
two or three of the persons who had con- 
vened the meeting should speak upon the 
matter—at that meeting the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury is reported to have used the 
following expressions—and I conclude he 
was accurately reported, as he has not 
since contradicted it. Speaking of me he 
said— 

“This was the only time he had seen a man 
jesting upon the sufferings of the people and 
making light of their unfortunate condition—and 
this, too, was done at a moment when all Eu- 
rope was looking to the British Parliament for 
an example of wisdom, order, and liberal Go- 
vernment. Indeed, he must acknowledge, that 
he had never seen Lord Palmerston in earn- 
est except when vilifying the people of this 
country.” 


I am unwilling to make use of any expres- 
sions contrary to the rules of this House, 
but the hon. Member having made these 
charges in public—equally in public, and 
to his face, I tell him, that there is not a 
word of truth in the assertions which he 
then made. I never jested at the suffer- 
ings of the people; I never made light of 
their unfortunate condition; and, so far 
from having vilified the people of England, 
the whole course of my conduct, and every 
word which ever fell from my lips, here or 
elsewhere, has attested the respect and 
admiration which I feel for the people of 
this country, and the pride with which I 
am animated in belonging to a nation so 
noble and so distinguished. Sir, I wonder 
that when the hon. Gentleman made that 
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statement a blush of shame did not suffuse 
his face at making charges which his.¢on- 
science ought to have told him—if@on 
points of this sort he has any conscietfte 


at all—were utterly and diametrically,thea Y 


reverse of the truth. I shall say no more 
about the Drury Lane private theatricals. 
Now, Sir, the Motion which we are now dis- 
cussing, as explained by the speech of the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury, has turned upon 
the army, upon diplomacy, and upon the 
civil service. The hon. Member did not 
in his speech at all discuss that question 
of which, upon former occasions, so much 
has been made—namely, the composition 
of the Government. That he entirely 
omitted. With regard to the composition 
of the Government, I, and I only, am re- 
sponsible. I received the command of my 
Sovereign to submit to Her a list of per- 
sons to form my Government. In the se- 
lection I was led by no family connections 
—there is no Member of the Government 
who is related to me by any family con- 
nection. I looked out for those men who, 
being most distinguished by experience and 
talents in public life, who, as proved by 
their Parliamentary conduct, were most in 
agreement with me in their public prin- 
ciples—with whom I was most likely to 
be able harmoniously to act, by whose as- 
sistance the Government of the country 
would be most efficiently carried on. There- 
fore, to say that the Government is con- 
stituted on family principles, or on personal 
considerations, is a charge which the very 
existence of the person at the head of it 
entirely and completely disproves. With 
regard to all those charges which the hon. 
Member has made as to the administration 
of the army, and which my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for the War 
Department has gone through one by one, 
and entirely disproved every assertion, it 
is unnecessary I should trouble the House. 
With regard to the diplomatic arrange- 
ments, I was surprised to hear what fell 
from the hon. Member for Aylesbury. I 
was surprised, because he was criticising 
that department in which he was himself 
for a time employed. And employed how 
and why? When he charged the Govern- 
ment with systematic disregard of talent, 
and a dry, dogged adherence to routine 
and favouritism, did he forget that he him- 
self is a living proof of the falsehood of 
those charges? Why was he made Under 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment? Was it for family connection? Was 
it for routine? Was it for any other con- 
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sideration that my noble Friend, then Se- | did he not represent to his chief that some 


eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with- 
out any personal knowledge of the hon. 


change ought to be made in a system 
which was liable to be so converted to such 


Member, acting entirely upon what he | bad uses? These agents are persons who 
heard of his talents and energy—which no | serve without pay on account of the ad- 


man will dispute, whatever he may think of 
the discretion of his conduet—brought him 
from being nothing but paid Attaché at 
Constantinople to be Under Secretary of 
State here, and proved, therefore, the re- 
cognition of merit by the Government, and 
the desire to introduce into a Government 
department any one who was thought to 
possess capacity to aid it? It is said, 
that none but the aristocracy are employed 
in the diplomatic service, and two persons 
were picked out for examples; the hon. 
Member saying that we have only two 
Ambassadors, and both those Ambas- 
sadors are Peers. Well, what Peers 
are they, and who are they, and how 
came they to be Peers? Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, was not made an Ambassador be- 
cause he was a Peer, he was made a Peer 
because he was an Ambassador. The 
peerage which adorns his brow was grant- 
ed for long and meritorious and distin- 
guished services. It was because he had 
well served the public during the course of 
a long and honourable career that he was 
made a Peer, and it was not because he 
was a Peer that he was selected for the 
office which he now holds. Who is the 
other Peer? Lord Cowley. And how 
came Lord Cowley by his peerage ? Why, 
his peerage was conferred on his distin- 
guished father for his services to the State. 
He served during a long and honourable 
life, and, towards the close of it, was 
raised to the peerage as a reward for his 
services ; and Lord Cowley inherits, with 
the peerage transmitted by his father, 
those qualities which pointed out his father 
for the favour of the Crown, and made 
him a worthy nephew of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Marquess of Wellesley. 
I will not go into the whole string of in- 
vidious criticisms upon which the hon. 
Member has thought fit to enter, but I 
cannot help adverting to one part of them. 
He admitted that the consuls were well 
chosen, that they did their duty well ; but 
he said in the East there were a number 
of persons, consular agents, who are guilty 
of great abuses? Why, when the hon. 
Gentleman was in the Foreign Office, did 
he not put an end to that system, which he 
says is so full of abuses? With his per- 
sonal knowledge and local experience, why 


Viscount Palmerston 





vantages and privileges which the position 
confers on them, and there would be great 
inconvenience to the commerce of the 
country if these agents did not exist, and 
great expense if we had to send persons 
from this country to fill those offices with 
salaries. The hon. Member makes great 
complaint that there is no promotion in 
the consular service, that the consuls ge- 
neral are not appointed from persons who 
have held situations in the service. I hold 
in my hand a list of consuls general, and 
there is hardly one who has not risen to 
that office from the post of vice consul, or 
from inferior situations in the consular ser- 
vice. Then, Sir, the hon. Gentleman is 
pleased to make a personal reflection on 
the noble Lord who holds the office of 
Minister at Florence—he doubts the noble 
Lord’s capacity for that situation. Why, 
that noble Lord has held high and impor- 
tant offices in the State and elsewhere, 
and I say it is an unheard-of effort of ill- 
will on the part of the hon. Member to 
intimate that he is not competent and not 
capable of performing the duties of the 
office which he now holds. Then we come 
to that which has formed the most impor- 
tant part of the discussion in this debate— 
namely, the civil service of the Crown. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has spoken 
on the other side (Mr. Disraeli) has in- 
formed the House of all the great plans 
which the Government to which he be 
longed had intended to carry into effect, 
had it pleased Parliament to allow them to 
do so. We know what a broad pavement 
good intentions make. The intentions of 
that Government would apparently have 
extended over a very considerable area, 
but they were not laid down. Those in- 
tentions, excellent, no doubt, have how- 
ever, in a great degree, been carried into 
effect by the present Administration. And 
here I must observe on the way in which 
those who are disposed to criticise the Go 
vernment deal with matters of this sort. 
When anything is not done it is magnified 
into a thing of the utmost importance. No 
sooner is it done than they underrate its 
value. If we do not do a thing they say, 


| * Why, here, you have not done that, the 
| want of which has been remarked upon 


for years, which has been recommended 
by Committees and Commissions, and in 
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debates of this House, anid how blamable 
you must be for not doing it.”” No sooner 
is it done than they say, ‘‘ Lord a’mercy ! 
it has been thought of for years. What 
is the merit of doing that? It has been 
recommended by every man who has had 
any experience or knowledge, and we do 
not give you the slightest credit whatever 
for doing it. We want you to invent some- 
thing. We want you to do something no- 
body has ever thought of. We want you 
to correct evils never discovered, and adept 
remedies no human being has ever ima- 
gined. Then we will say, yours is a Go- 
vernment deserving our confidence,’’ We 
are told—and with great reason—that it 
is desirable to insure the appointment in 
the civil service of young men qualified to 
perform the duties of their situation. In 
many of the departments a very rigid 
examination has lung been established. It 
has been said, ‘‘ Aye, but that examina- 
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didates for vacancies as they arose, still 
you must not imagine that with the sala- 
ries now given to the persons who are now 
employed, with the degree of labour which 
they are obliged to undergo, with the saeri- 
fice of health, and lengthened hours of 
confinement they have to endure, and with 
the time they have to wait before they 
arrive at the head of their profession—you 
must not, I say, imagine that the civil 
service of the country, with these inci- 
dents, will ever hold out such a temptation 
to men of superior minds and talent as 
will induce them to refrain from those more 
promising modes of industry, which open 
to the energy of youth and enterprise a 
road to fame and fortune much more facile 
than the public civil service can possibly 
/hold out. I say this to warn the House 
from entertaining undue expectations from 
| any system of examination for the public 
service. I do not, however, say it to un- 











tion is merely a form.”’ The right hon. | dervalue that system. I think it is a sys- 
Member for Wells the Secretary to the | tem whieh if entrusted to men of great 
Treasury (Mr. Hayter) can testify to the ability, industry, and attainments will re- 
contrary, and that in those large establish- | sult to the interest of the public. But, as 
ments connected with the revenue of this | the noble Lord opposite has properly said, 
country young men are constantly rejected, | these changes cannot be brought on upon 
on account of their not being able to pass | the sudden; you must wait many years 
the examination required. I can say that | before you can reap the fruits of changes 
a young man I myself recommended not | of this kind; and therefore, while on the 
long ago was rejected by the examiner, | one hand, you cannot expect to find that 
I regretted it on the young man’s account, | men of first-rate genius will be attracted to 
but 1 was glad to find that the examiners| your service by appointments at 901. a 
exercise such scrutiny as to the compe-| year, so, on the other hand, it must not be 
tency of young men who are candidates for | expected that any great benefit will imme- 
appointments. However, the Government | diately arise from the institution of the 
were not content with this local and sepa-| proposed examinations. There are two 
rate examination; there was an Order in| very contrary opinions broached on this 
Council issued the other day for the pur-| subject. The Gentlemen below the gang- 
pose of establishing a uniform and general | way have said that we ought not to follow 
system of examination in all the public | mere routine in the appointment of men to 


departments ; and I trust that that will be 
attended with considerable advantage to | 
the public service. I trust that, if that | 
examination be conducted as it ought to 
be, it will be found that no young man) 
will hereafter be appointed unless he pos- | 
sesses the qualifications requisite for the 


the higher and more responsible offices in 
the Government; but that in selecting 
men to offices of responsibility and heavy 
duties we should go afield and make our 
selection from commercial men, men of 
sagacity, and who are by experience capa- 
ble of performing the duties required. 





discharge of the duties belonging to the) Well, the hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
particular office to which he is nominated. | on the other side of the House hold ex- 
But we must not deceive ourselves as| actly the contrary doctrine. They say, 
to the attractions which the public civil; make the civil service a profession by it- 
service possesses. Even if the appoint-! self; make the higher offices a reward for 
ments to that service should be held out to the well performance of the duties in the 
public competition—which I contend it lower offices, and when a vacancy occurs 
would not be at all advisable to propose— | give it to somebody that has sprung up 
and even if you were to open an office to from the lower offices in the service. I 
which young men might come to be ex-| think neither of these modes of action 
amined, and put their names down as can-| ought to be the invariable rule. It must 
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depend upon the circumstances of the 
ease. The appointments made the other 
day are examples of the two systems. 
When the office of permanent Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment became vacant by the retirement of 
the gentleman who had long held it with 
great advantage to the country, my noble 
Friend Lord Clarendon appointed to that 
high and important office a most distin- 
guished man holding office in the Foreign 
Department, and who had worked himself 
up by his talent, energy, perseverance, 
and ability, and who was a man possessed 
of great vanety of attainments. Being 
deemed in every respect fit for the situ- 
ation, to the honour of Lord Clarendon, 
and to the great advantage of tlie public, 
Mr. Hammond was appointed to fill that 
vacancy. That is an advantage of the 
system which the right hon. Gentleman 
recommends. The other instance I refer 
to is the appointment made by Lord Pan- 
mure. He had to appoint a person to 
superintend an important branch of the 
public service; he took Mr. Howell, who, 
though he had been employed in business 
very much connected with Government, 
had never yet actually held office under it ; 
but, being a man of attainments, talent, 
knowledge, and general ability, he was 
reckoned perfectly competent for the du- 
ties he had to perform; and I have the 
satisfaction of saying, that even during 
the short space of time that Mr. Howell 
has filled that department, he has effected 
a very considerable saving in the expendi- 
ture of the establishment. Well, then, 
another vacancy occurred connected with 
the Army Clothing Department, and whom 
did Lord Panmure appoint to that? He 
appointed Sir Thomas Troubridge—one of 
those heroes who had received a most se- 
vere and afflicting wound before the enemy 
in the Crimea, and who was an object of 
general interest on that occasion when those 
gallant heroes lately received rewards for 
their heroic services from the hands of 
their Sovereign. That is an appointment 
which shows that my noble Friend is not 
insensible to the merits of the gallant 
army whose services he superintends, and 
that while, on the one hand, he takes from 
the commercial world the fittest man for 
the discharge of the duties he is appointed 
to fulfil, on the other hand, he takes a 
distinguished officer for the performance 
of duties which are peculiarly referable to 
the profession to which he belongs. Well, 
these things show that Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment are alive to the duties which 
they have to perform. 

Sir, we are asked whether we accept 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury ? It is unnecessary for me to 
go into objections which are evident as 
regards that Motion, because, as far as I 
can judge from the course of the debate, 
it is not likely that the minority on that 
Motion, even added to the minority on the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site before Whitsuntide would give the 
majority which the right hon. Gentleman 
has endeavoured to make out by arithmeti- 
eal calculation. I must observe, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman says we (the 
Government) are condemned by a vast ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, I say, 
on the contrary, favoured as we have been 
by the vote of confidence of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, we have a very large 
majority in this House; and we are cer- 
tainly indebted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for that vote of confidence. For, 
though the right hon. Gentleman came to 
us in enmity, he parted friends— 


“ He came to curse and remained to bless.” 


He brought on a Resolution intended to do 
disservice to the Administration, but which 
resulted in a most satisfactory vote in its 
favour. With regard to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury, I feel myself 
absolved from the necessity of entering 
into any argument why the House should 
not accept it. When he talks of disasters 
impending over the country, and of dis- 
credit being done to the national character, 
why, I say that the national character 
never stood higher, and, so far from dis- 
aster, I think we have grounds for antici- 
pating events of a very different and op- 
posite character. We have in the Crimea, 
an army which, having recovered from the 
sufferings of a long and severe winter, is 
now in as fine a condition as ever a British 
army was that ever entered the field, and 
which, in point of numbers, health, equip- 
ment, spirit, and, in point of confidence in 
their officers, is equal to the army of any 
country—an army fighting, too, side by 
side with an ally on whom this country 
may confidently depend, and, combined 
with whom, they are an equal match to 
the troops of the whole world, and with 
whom were they to give battle, 1 may 
safely prophecy a victorious result. So far 
from any discredit to the country, or from 
anticipating any disasters, I am sure there 
are not ten persons in this House who will 
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vote with the hon. Gentleman who enter- 
tain a sentiment so little in consonance 
with the feelings of the country and with 
the prospects we are entitled to look 
forward to. We have been asked whether 
we will accept with sincerity the alterna- 
tive proposed in the hon. Baronet’s Amend- 
ment. I say in sincerity we do accept it. 
That Amendment pledges the Government, 
no doubt, to pursue that system—if you 
will so call it—of administrative reform, 
or official improvement which the country 
and this House require; and I can assure 
the House there is every disposition on the 
part of the Government to pursue that 
system. How is it possible that the Go- 
vernment can have any interest in pursu- 
ing any other course? Every Government 
must know and feel that any advantage 
it could derive from indulging friends 
or constituents with appointments, any 
strength it might acquire from conciliating 
individuals, are as nothing in the scale 
compared with the advantage, with the 
credit, and with the strength which it 
must derive from the efficient performance 
of the services it has to conduct. Sir, it 
must be the interest, as it is the duty, of 
every Government to endeavour to arrange 
the official establishments of the country 
in such a manner as may be most con- 
ducive to the public interests. This is 
undoubtedly a matter which cannot be 
effected without much inquiry, without 
much consideration, and without a con- 
siderable lapse of time. It is very easy 
to say, ‘‘ Consolidate offices, and you will 
save money and accelerate the public busi- 
ness;”” but if you consolidate offices by 
putting together offices the business of 
which is not the same kind, you add things 
different in their nature, and, instead of 
producing economy and despatch, you oc- 
casion nothing but confusion and mistakes 
in the conduct of business. It is, there- 
fore, requisite that you should select de- 
partments of the same kind, and by con- 
solidating them you will insure unity of 
decision and despatch in the transaction of 
business. We have done that with re- 
gard to the Ordnance—a department the re- 
arrangement of which has for a long period 
been considered an object of great public 
necessity; but now, forsooth, we are told 
that this is nothing—that it is an old story 
—that there was no merit in doing it, 
and that there is doubt whether the new 
arrangement will be attended with any 
advantage. I anticipate great advantages 
from these arrangements in the Ordnance 
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Department. It will be our duty to look 
into all other departments, and if we find 
that either by consolidating departments 
which are now separate we ean procure 
more unity of direction, or that by any 
redistribution of business we can effect any 
material economy, we shall no doubt feel 
it our duty to pursue that course. I should 
be glad indeed if there was any prospect 
that the House of Commons would be dis- 
posed to give more adequate remuneration 
to some of those who are engaged in the 
civil service of the country ; but I cannot 
forget, and the House I am sure has not 
forgotten, that not very long ago hon. 
Gentlemen opposite originated a proposal 
for reducing by 10 per cent the salaries of 
all clerks in the public offices. Those hon. 
Gentlemen then maintained that the sala- 
ries, which they now say afford inadequate 
remuneration to men of talent, enterprise, 
and ambition, should be reduced 10 per 
cent, without regard to the ability or fit- 
ness of the clerks, but according to an 
unvarying rule to be applied to every office. 
I must say, however, that if there was any 
reasonable prospect that some of these 
salaries might be made more commen- 
surate with the decent maintenance of 
those to whom they are assigned, I should 
hail with satisfaction such an inclination 
on the part of the House; but in the 
meanwhile I repeat that in accepting the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet we accept 
it as a pledge on our part that we will 
direct our serious attention to a continued 
revision of the different offices connected 
with the civil service of the State, and 
that any improvement we can make, any 
administrative reform which we may think 
practicable with advantage to the public 
service, and with justice to the persons 
concerned, it will be our pride and our 
pleasure to adopt. I have only to add that, 
while I oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury, I shall be per- 
fectly ready to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hert- 
fordshire. 

Mr. LINDSAY rose, amid loud and 
general cries for a division, and moved the 
adjournment of the debate. He said,— 
My reason for moving the adjournment 
arises from what has fallen from the noble 
Lord, the tone of whose speech leads me t 
suppose that he thinks everything is perfect, 
and who accepts the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet because it suits his purposest 
But I have another and more important 
reason for my Motion. This House is 
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aware that in another place I made cer- 
tain statements connected with the malad- 
ministration of the Government. I heard 
that the Government intended to contradict 
those statements. I have sat patiently 
upon these benches for two evenings, ex- 
— that the Government would do s0, 
ecause the statements I made were very 
important, and I am not the man to make 
statements which I am not prepared to 
confirm. I desire the adjournment of the 
debate that I may repeat in my place in 
this House what I stated at Drury Lane. 
(Cries of ‘Go on,” and ** Divide.”) I 
will go on if the House desires it. I place 
myself entirely in the hands of the House. 
[ Ories of “ Go on,” and “ Divide.”"] As 
I think it will be the more convenient 
course, and as I have other still more im- 
portant statements to make, which will 
show the Government the necessity of 
thorough administrative reform, I prefer 
moving the adjournment of the debate. 

ApminaL BERKELEY: I, too, have 
waited here all the evening, in the hope 
that the hon. Gentleman would get up and 
make those statements in his place which 
he thought proper to make at Drury Lane. 
I did not think it becoming to the House 
that I should take notice of such virulent 
untruths. I am prepared, when the hon. 
Gentleman repeats those statements in 
this House, where he is supposed to do so 
upon the character and honour of a repre- 
sentative of the people, to meet him fairly, 
and to tell him to his face that the state- 
ments are not founded in fact. 

Mr. OTWAY: I am sorry that the 
gallant Member who has just resumed his 
seat differs so essentially fromthe noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) as to the propriety 
of answering statements made elsewhere, 
for the noble Lord did not think it unbe- 
coming to reply to the arguments which 
were urged by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Layard) at Drury Lane. But the gallant 
Admiral who uses such courteous and Par- 
liamentary language has not considered it 
right to accept now the invitation of the 
hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. Lindsay). 
As that hon. Gentleman has said that, in 
addition to the statements which he made 
elsewhere he is prepared to bring charges 
of a still heavier nature against the Go- 
vernment, and as the gallant Admiral says 
he desires nothing more than an oppor- 
tunity of meeting those charges, I think 
there is conclusive ground for continuing 
this debate, and a still stronger reason is, 
that there are many hon. Gentlemen who 
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desire, on a subject of such great national 
importance, to offer some observations to 
the House. I therefore beg to seeond the 
Motion that the debate be now adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” 

The House divided :—Ayes 83 ; Noes 
336 : Majority 253. 

Mr. LAYARD, in resuming the de- 
bate, appealed to the indulgence of the 
House while he said a few words, not in 
reply, but in explanation. He regretted 
that the debate had not been adjourned 
after what had fallen from the gallant Ad- 
miral who had lately spoken, especially as 
he had made some observations eouched 
neither in very courteous, nor in very Par- 
liamentary language, respecting the ye- 
racity of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tynemouth, which that hon. Gentleman 
ought to have the opportunity of setting 
right with the House. With regard to 
that which fell from the noble Lord con- 
eerning the words he was reported to have 
used at the Drury Lane .meeting—and 
which were not, perhaps, quite accurately 
reported—he had this explanation to make: 
He thought he could appeal to this House 
to say if, while the heart of this country 
was wrung with a deep feeling of pain, 
and sorrow pervaded the land, the noble 
Lord did not in this august assembly rise 
more than onee in his place upon subjects 
of grave importance, and treat them with 
a levity which ereated the greatest as- 
tonishment throughout the country. He 
believed and trusted, however, that the 
tone of the noble Lord had since improved. 
If his hon. Friend the Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Leveson Gower) was in his place, he 
begged to assure him that when the other 
evening he made an allusion to Earl Gran- 
ville, he had not the smallest intention of 
making any reflection upon that nobleman, 
but merely intended to say that the go- 
verning classes were confined very much 
to families, illustrating this by quoting his 
Lordship’s remark that he had three 
cousins in the Government of Lord Derby. 
It was quite foreign to his intention to 
make any personal charge on Earl Gran- 
ville, and he should always gratefully re- 
member that noble Lord’s kindness to 
himself. At the same time, he trusted he 
(Mr. Layard) should never be like the man 
in the small boat, to whom allusion had 
been made that evening, and if ever he 
did get into the ship he hoped he should 
never forget that there were others who 
wished to get in as well as himself. He 
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was sorry to find that on another point his 
words on a former evening had been mis- 
interpreted and had given pain in some 
quarter. When he spoke of the officer 
commanding the artillery, he had not al- 
luded either to Brigadier Generals Strang- 
ways or Dacres, but to the officer command- 
ing the artillery engaged at Inkerman, As 
to the cases brought forward by the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for War 
(Mr. Peel), he did not think he had any- 
thing to say in answer to them, for they 
did not in any way invalidate his obser- 
vations, which bore, not on individual 
cases, but on the system. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had merely shown that there had 
not been any personal ill-will towards those 
gallant officers; and, accepting this de- 
claration, he was quite willing to leave the 
issue as sere the system where it 
rested between himself and the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The hon. Member had, however, 
fallen into one error concerning Colonel 
Smith, who, he was assured, was never on 
the Sutlej at all; so that he (Mr. Layard) 
had stated what was strictly accurate. 
The hon. Gentleman asked him why he 
did not ask forareturn. Now, he had had 
the misfortune to ask the hon, Gentleman 
for returns, and never got them, although 
some of them would have very much 
strengthened his case. With regard to 
the staff, he did not say that every officer 
on the staff should be provided with a cer- 
tificate from Sandhurst, but that every 
such officer should be educated in a place 
recognised as a place of education for the 
staff. He would now ask the House to 
allow him to offer a word of explanation 
regarding a personal matter. It was true 
that a brother of his was on the staff, and 
that he (Mr. Layard) had, on the very 
night he left the Crimea, mentioned to Co- 
lonel Steele that his brother knew French 
and Italian well, and asked why he did not 
employ him as an interpreter, and he was 
employed as interpreter on the staff a few 
days afterwards ; but he (Mr. Layard) had 
no idea they would put him on the staff. 
He had another brother employed in the 
island of Ceylon, whom scientific men 
thought had rendered great service to 
science. He returned home to this coun- 
try in ill-health, and he (Mr. Layard) 
had been pressed to back up a memorial 
which had been presented to the Duke of 
Neweastle soliciting an inferior post for 
him in New Zealand. This, however, he 
had refused to do. With respect to the 
vice consuls, he was still of opinion that 
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those officers were, for the most part, very 
unfairly treated, and that the cases where 
vice consuls had been promoted to the 
office of consuls general were very few 
indeed. He could not call to mind any 
instance except the recent appointment to 
the consulship at Beyrout, in which a vice 
consul had been promoted to that rank. 
There was one point upon which, before 
sitting down, he wished to offer some ex- 
planation to the House. An hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had been pained by 
supposing that he had applied the term 
‘*scandalous’”’ in a personal manner to 
the conduct of Lord Hardinge. Now, he 
could assure the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man that he had no such intention, and 
he much regretted that such an impression 
should have been created. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
359: Majority 313. 
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Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 

Hill, Lord A. E. 
Hindley, C. 

Holford, R. S. 
Horsfali, T. B. 
Horsman, rt. hon, E. 


| Maxwell, hon. J. P. 

| Meux, Sir H. 

| Miles, W. 

| Milligan, R. 

| Mills, T. 

| Milner, Sir W. M. E. 

| Moffatt, G. 

| Molesworth,rt.hn.SirW. 
| Monck, Visct. 

Monsell, W. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moody, C. A. 

Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. T. E.M.L. 
| Mowbray, J. R. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Neeld, J. 

Norreys, Sir D. J. 
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North, Col. 

North, F. 
Northcote, Sir S. H, 
Oakes, J. H. P. 
O’Brien, Sir T. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Flaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Palmer, Robt. 
Palmer, Roundell 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, F. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Percy, hon. J. W. 
Phillips, J. H. 
Phillimore, J. G. 
Phillimore, R. J. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Portal, M. 
Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pritchard, J. 
Pugh, D. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 
Ricardo, S. 

Rice, E. R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rolt, P. 

Rumbold, C. E. 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. W. 
Sadleir, J. 

Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, W. M. 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, J. G. 
Smollett, A, 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Starkie, Le G. N. 
Steel, J. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stirling, W. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Stuart, W. 
Sullivan, M. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
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Talbot, C. R. M. Welby, Sir G. E. 


Tancred, H. W. Wells, W. 
Taylor, Col. West, F. R. 
Thesiger, Sir F. Whatman, J. 


Thornely, T. Whitbread, S. 
Thornhill, W. P. Whitmore, H. 

Traill, G. Wickham, H. W. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. Wilkinson, W. A. 
Tudway, R. C. Williams, M. 

Tyler, Sir G. Wilson, J. 

Vane, Lord H. Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Vansittart, G. H. Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Verner, Sir W. Wyndham, Gen. 
Vernon, G. E. H. Wyndham, H. 
Vernon, L. V. Wynn, Lt.-Col. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C.P. Wynne, W. W. E. 
Vyse, Col. Wyvill, M. 

Walcott, Adm. TELLERS, 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. Il, Hayter, W. G. 
Waterpark, Lord Jolliffe, Sir W. 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended proposed— 


“ That this House recommends to the earliest 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers the ne- 
cessity of a careful revision of our various Official 
Establishments, with a view to simplify and fa- 
cilitate the transaction of public business, and, 
by instituting judicious tests of merit, as well as 
by removing obstructions to its fair promotion 
and legitimate rewards, to secure to the service 
of the State the largest available proportion of 
the energy and intelligence for which the people 
of this Country are distinguished.” 


Mr. LINDSAY moved the adjournment 
of the debate, and said, that he was sure, 
after what had been stated by the hon. and 
gallant Member (Admiral Berkeley), that 
the House would afford him (Mr. Lindsay) 
an oppurtunity of stating the grounds upon 
which he had made the statements which 
had been referred to. 

Viscount PALMERSTON thought, 
under all the circumstances, and consider- 
ing the lateness of the hour, and also that 
the House was to meet at twelve o’clock, 
that it would be better to agree to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. DISRAELI hoped that the noble 
Lord would consent to the Metropolitan 
Improvement Bill being taken before the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
there was nothing like standing to an ar- 
rangement, and, therefore, the Irish Bill 
would be first taken. 

Mr. DISRAELI then gave notice that, 
if he were present, as he hoped to be, 
when the House met at twelve o'clock (this 
day), he should move that the Metropoli- 
tan Improvements Bill should take pre- 
cedence of the Irish Bill. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 

The House adjourned at half-past Two 
o’clock. 


{June 19, 1855} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1855. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1* Consolidated Fund 
(£10,000,000) ; Spirit of Wine. 
2* Friendly Societies ; Duchy of Lancaster Lands 
(1855) ; Militia (No. 2). 
Reported—Insurance on Lives Abatement of 
Income Tax Continuance ; Cinque Ports. 


CARNEGIE’S RESTITUTION BILL—EARL- 
DOM OF SOUTHESK. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, a 
Petition had some years ago been presented 
by Sir James Carnegie, claiming the Earl- 
dom of Southesk, which Petition had been 
referred to the Committee of Privileges, 
and the claim was dismissed on the ground 
of attainder. Her Majesty, however, had 
now been pleased to signify Her assent to 
a reversal of the attainder, and he had 
now to move that a Bill to that effect be 
read a first time. 

Bill to relieve Sir James Carnegie of 
Southesk Kinnaird, and Pittaron, Baronet, 
from the effect of the Attainder of James 
Fifth Earl of Southesk, and Baron Car- 
negie of Kinnaird and Leuchars in Scot- 
land, presented and read 1°. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 

Lorp PORTMAN, in moving the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, said that the 
societies to which it applied were 20,000 
in number, and it affected nearly 3,000,000 
of persons who were members of registered 
societies, and nearly a million and a half 
more who were members of unregistered 
societies, making in all 4,500,000 of the 
9,000,000 which constituted the male po- 
pulation of this country. The capital em- 
barked in friendly societies amounted to 
about 6,000,000. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that the subject to which the Bill 
related was of very great importance, and 
he trusted that, before they went into 
Committee, their Lordships would direct 
their attention to the provisions of the Bill. 
It had been found that it was not desirable 
to tie the societies down to any fixed tables, 
because the circumstances that affected 
them were very various, and depended so 
much upon locality and other causes, that 
it would be most unwise for Parliament to 
give anything like a guarantee that this 
or that set of tables was the safer, thereby 
inducing them to rely on the authority of 
Parliament rather than their own care and 
vigilance. The House of Commons, after 
three Special Committees of Inquiry, had 
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agreed to the present Bill, which it was 
anticipated would work well and satisfac- 
torily. In Committee he should draw their 
Lordships’ attention to two or three of the 
clauses. He would now move the second 
reading of the Bill. 

LorpD MONTEAGLE said, that those 
who were parties to the passing of the 
previous Act with which the present Bill 
proposed to deal would remember certain 
circumstances which at the time excited a 
painful impression among the public. He 
alluded to cases of the murder of chiidren, 
calculated to create a criminal interest 
leading to the perpetration of that unna- 
tural and atrocious act. After due delibe- 
ration, some clauses were framed and 
passed by Parliament for the purpose of 
preventing that horrible crime, and he be- 
lieved that they had had the intended ef- 
fect; but he noticed that those clauses 
were omitted in the present Bill, and he 
trusted that when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee the noble Lord would explain the 
reason of their omission. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH observed, that 
the 39th clause, by which building socie- 
ties found themselves subject to a new 
fiscal burden in the shape of stamps from 
which they had been previously exempt, 
had created great dissatisfaction. He was 
given to understand that it was not in the 
power of their Lordships to amend that 
clause, as it was one affecting the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, and, if 
the clause was allowed to pass in its pre- 
sent shape, he wished it to be understood 
that it was only on account of the reason 
he had just mentioned. 

Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that the 
clause in question being a money clause 
could not be altered by their Lordships 
without interfering with the privileges of 
the other House. The removal of the 
exemption was in the nature of a supply 
granted by the House of Commons to the 
Crown, and by interfering with it they 
would interfere with the undoubted pri- 
vileges of that branch of the Legislature. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Tuesday 
next. 


LAW OF SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL. 

Lorpv BERNERS presented a petition 
from the Committee of Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for the abolition of the Laws of 
Settlement and Poor Removals, and for 
the Equalisation of the Poor Rate, praying 
the repeal of the said laws and for a mea- 


Lord Portman 
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sure by which all rateable property may 
be compelled to bear its fair share of the 
expense of providing for the relief of the 
poor. The noble Lord said he had 
thought it right to give notice of this peti- 
tion from a consideration of the great ex- 
perience which the petitioners had on the 
subject to which it referred, and also from 
a regard to its very great importance. 
The petitioners were the representatives 
of thirty-six unions and parishes in Lon- 
don, and of no less than 9,780,0001. of 
property rated for the poor. He might 
remind their Lordships that these two 
questions were considered of such great 
social importance that they had been the 
subjects of inquiry by Select Committees 
of the House of Commons in 1844, 1845 
and 1846, and that in their Lordships’ 
House two Committees sat in the years 
1846 and 1850, while the subject was re- 
ferred to in Her Majesty’s speech from 
the Throne last year. The returns before 
the House showed that the direct local 
taxation paid by the land amounted to 
14,320,000/. while that paid by manufac- 
turers was, 4,432,000/. It had been re- 
peatedly said that the incidence of local 
taxation could not be defended on any 
principle whatever; and the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was a great 
authority on the other side of the House, 
had stated, that the principle of our law 
was, that personal, just as much as real 
property, ought to be the subject of local 
taxation. In 1850 the Committee of that 
House adopted Resolutions in which they 
declared that it was expedient to rate all 
property alike, and that the relief of the 
poor was the national object for which no 
description of property should be ealled to 
contribute more than another. Some time 
ago he laid a Bill upon their Lordships’ 
table which embraced the subjects of rating 
and settlement, but he withdrew it upon a 
pledge being given on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they would forth- 
with bring forward a measure dealing with 
these questions. LHarly in Session 1854 
such a measure was brought forward by 
the Government ; but, although it was 
notorious that it was a matter of discussion 
whether such a measure should be applied 
to Ireland or not, the Bill was thrown over 
at the end of April on the plea that it did 
not apply to Ireland. The petition he had 
to present to their Lordships stated in the 
strongest terms that the present law was 
unjust, partial, eruel, and oppressive in its 
operation, and threw a most heavy burden 
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upon those parishes in which there were 
many small houses. The petition further 
stated that the existing law curtailed the 
means of the poor man’s labour, rendered 
it difficult for him to obtain a home, rob- 
bed him of domestic comfort, and depraved 
the habits of the people; and that not 
only was the law cruel and oppressive to 
the poor, but that it was attended with 
great expense to the ratepayers. The 
petition went on to deseribe the injustice 
to which the rate payers were subjected, 
and stated that the poor were the common 
property of the country and ought to be 
supported and relieved by the country at 
large. If their Lordships referred to the 
Reports of the Poor Law inspectors, they 
would find that many of the most wealthy 
parishes which derive the greatest advan- 
tage from the labour of the poor, were 
nearly altogether exempted from any con- 
tribution to the poor-rates. The petition- 
ers represented that the value of property 
rated to the poor was 67,320,0001., and 
the total sum expended for the relief and 
maintenance of the poor in the year end- 
ing March, 1854, was 5,282,0001., which 
was a considerable increase upon the expen- 
diture of the preceeding year. The aver- 
age amount of the rates was 1s. 6#d., in 
the pound, the lowest rate being $d. in 
the pound, and the highest 5s. 74d. The 
petitioners, therefore, prayed their Lord- 
ships to repeal the present law relating 
to the settlement and removal of the 
poor, and to equalise the poor-rates. He 
thought one reason why it was imperative 
that the Government should devote their 
attention to the subject, with the view of 
establishing a more just and equal system 
of rating, was that the tendeney of the 
existing law was to throw the burden upon 
the land rather than upon towns. There 
was also another reason—namely, that in 
consequence of the establishment of the 
militia, a large number of persons—the 
wives and families of militiamen—had 
been thrown upon the parish for support. 
An order had been issued to the Colonels 
of the various militia regiments, empower- 
ing them to discharge those men whose 
families had become burdens upon the 
parish, and the consequence had been 
that, in the Leicester regiment, 156 pri- 
vates, being nearly one-seventh part of the 
regiment, had been sent home to their 
respective parishes. An additional pres- 
sure would also be thrown upon the land 
in consequence of the withdrawal of the 
regular troops from the various counties 
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and the consequent increase of the local 
police. He, himself, had recently received 
a notice from the chief constable of the 
county of Leicester, stating that it was 
desirable to increase the police force of the 
county one-fourth, owing to the with- 
drawal of Her Majesty’s troops from the 
county. If this augmentation of the police 
force were made, the result would be that 
a considerable addition would be made to 
the county rates. 

Fart GRANVILLE, in reply to the 
noble Lord, said he hoped he might be 
excused from entering into any detail upon 
so complicated a question. Her Majesty’s 
Government did not intend to introduce any 
measure upon the subject this Session, 
because last year a Bill was brought into 
the other House of Parliament, and was 
referred to a Select Committee, and that 
Committee, which sat last year and a por- 
tion of this year, had only reported last 
week. As Parliament at present had so 
much business before it, he could not 
hold out any hope that the Government 
would make any proposition upon the sub- 
ject this year. 

Petition to lie upon the table. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


ee ees 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Brrts.—1° Administration 
of Oaths Abroad ; County of Lancaster Trials, 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA. 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Viscount GALWAY said, that in the 
absence of the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), he should 
move that the second Bill upon the paper 
(the Metropolis Local Management Bill) 
take precedence of the Bill now before the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the proper 
form was for the noble Lord to move that 
the debate be adjourned. 

Viscount GALWAY accordingly moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Sir JOHN V. SHELLEY said, he 
thought that the House ought to have some 
consideration for Mr. Speaker, who had 
occupied the Chair until past two o'clock 
on that morning. If the debate went on 
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there would be no chance of getting the 
right hon. Gentleman out of the chair 
until four o’clock, and then at six o’clock 
he would have to take the chair for the 
evening sitting. He thought this was 
rather too hard upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that the morning sitting ought 
to be confined to Bills in which progress 
could be made in Committee. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the Bill now 
about to be brought forward had been 
before the House in one shape or another 
for the last twenty years. It was of a 
thousand times more importance than the 
Metropolitan Management Bill ; and much 
as he sympathised with the Speaker, he 
should persevere in thinking the Bill ought 
to be proceeded with. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he must beg to 
explain that it was only proposed that 
the first thirteen clauses of the Bill 
should be taken at the morning sitting. 
Those clauses related only to prospective 
compensation, about which, he believed, 
there was no difference of opinion. With 
regard to the other principle involved in the 
Bill, that of retrospective compensation, an 
appeal had been made to him by the hon. 
and learned Member for Wexford (Mr. 
McMahon), and by the hon. and learned 
Member for Wallingford (Mr. Malins), who 
represented that the fourteenth clause, 
which involved that very important prin- 
ciple, ought to be debated at an evening 
sitting, as some gentlemen of the legal 
profession, who were anxious to take 
part in its discussion, could not be present 
in the morning. He (Mr. Horsman) com- 
municated with the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, who authorised him 
to assent to their suggestion; and the 
Government arranged to give Thursday 
evening to the discussion of that 14th 
clause. He trusted, therefore, that the 
noble Lord opposite and his friends would 
hardly take the unusual course of prevent- 
ing the Government from pursuing their 
own course with their own Bills. As for 
the Amendment, of which notice had been 
given by the hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Peacocke), it was in itseif an 
irregularity, as it would be raising a dis- 
cussion in Committee on the principle of 
the Bill, which had already been raised 
and disposed of, a majority of 160 to 50 
being in its favour upon the occasion of the 
second reading. If it were the object of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to raise 
the question of retrospective compensation, 
he might raise it more properly on Thurs- 


Sir J.V. Shelley 
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day evening, when the fourteenth clause 
came to be discussed. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he would beg to 
point out that it was of the greatest im. 
portance that this question should be settled 
as soon as possible, for it was doing great 
mischief in Ireland to leave it in its pre- 
sent state. 

CotoneL. DUNNE said, he was not 
aware of any such arrangement between 
the Government and the Opposition side of 
the House as the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had described. He objected on principle 
to this Bill, as it would give rise to prac- 
tices of evasion and fraud. 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, that he was 
one of those who objected to the prospective, 
as well as to the retrospective, operation 
of this Bill; and he thought the principle 
had not yet been sufficiently argued. He 
saw no reason why the relation of landlord 
and tenant should be so entirely altered in 
Ireland. It was now half-past one o’clock, 
and he would ask was there any chance 
of making any progress with the clauses ? 
The Metropolitan Local Management Bill 
had already been in Committee, and some 
progress might be made with it. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
the House to decide at once whether the 
Bill should go into Committee then, or be 
postponed ; if hon. Gentlemen persisted in 
debating the principle of the Bill at that 
moment, the whole morning would be 
wasted. 

Motion made and Question put ‘‘ That 
the debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 65 ; Noes 
117: Majority 52. 

Question again proposed ‘That the 
Speaker do now leave the chair.” 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he rose pursuant 
to notice, to move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the Bill upon that 
day three months. Considering that pro- 
perty to the extent of 15,000,000/. had 
changed hands under the Encumbered 
Estates Court, and that these purchases 
had been made under the sanction of a 
Parliamentary title, and subject to no lia- 
bilities except what were set forth at the 
time, he could not consent to saddle these 
purchasers with encumbrances that to a 
very considerable extent would be imposed 
upon them by the Bill now under discus- 
sion. It seemed that about forty Irish 
Members were in favour of this Bill, and 
that to obtain their support the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government regarded 
the great interests involved in this Bill 


Improvements 
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as trivialities comparatively unworthy of his | posed to constitute one code for Ireland and 
attention. He was strongly opposed, not another for England. We were told that 
only to the retrospective, but also to the her people should be taught the doctrine 
prospective clauses of the Bill, and he could | of self-reliance ; and they now taught her 
not but admire the calm and placid in-| peasantry that Parliament was ready and 
difference of English landlords when wit- | willing to interfere in their behalf, even to 
nessing the application of a principle to| the extent of spoliation. He considered 
which, in their own cases, they would) that the very entertaining this question 
strongly object. If there were a people | was pernicious tothe prosperity of Ireland. 
that more than another wanted, it was|They excited futile hopes and paralysed 
said, to be taught that they ought to rely | self-exertion. The laws of political econo- 


upon their own exertions, and not look to| my had never been violated with impu- 


Parliamentary aid and interference, it was nity, and never would be; and, above all, 
the Irish nation and people. This was no | they were not to be violated for the sake 
grand original theory that had never been | of an empiric measure like the present, 
tried, for this principle of compensation had which, weakly assented to by a weak Go- 
been tried and signally failed in some parts | vernment, was powerless for good and 
of England. Where the practice prevailed | powerful for evil. If they really wished 
as in parts of Surrey and Sussex, under | to benefit Ireland they must reverse their 
the name of an inventory, it was the curse | policy ; they must legislate upon principle, 
of the country ; it exhausted the capital of they must not legislate for cries ; for, by 





the incoming tenant, and was a main cause | 


of the inferior cultivation of the soil in those 
districts. By this absurd and bungling 
stroke of legislation they proposed to con- 
vert the landlord in Ireland into the nomi- 
nal owner of his property. They would 
create a class of encumbered proprietors, 
and saddle them with liabilities that they 
never expected, and they would include in 
this class those who had purchased their 
estates under the operation of the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, and who were at the 
present time working out the regeneration 
of Ireland. If this Bill once passed they 
would hear little more of the introduction 
of fresh capital and enterprise in Ireland, 
for it would require something more than 
ordinary courage to introduce capital into 
Ireland after the passing of this Bill. This 
grand measure for the regeneration of Ire- 
land was a fair specimen of the political 
quackery with which that country had been 
habitually regenerated. We were told 
that capitalists were the great desideratum 
for Ireland ; and they proposed to drive 
them out. We were told that middlemen 
were the great curse of the soil ; and they 
proposed to bring them in. We were told 
that the evil of her social system arose from 
her complicated land tenure ; and, instead 
of simplifying, they proposed to complicate 
it still further. We were told that that 
complicated land tenure arose from penal 
laws and confiscation. How did they pro- 
pose to remedy it? By adding one con- 
fiseation more. We were told that Eng- 
land and Ireland should be governed by 
the same and equal laws, They now pro- 





the strong and firm administration of just 
and equal laws they could alone hope to 
rescue her from the reproach which had 
been but too truthfully addressed by their 
ablest historian—that she was indeed a 
member of the empire, but a withered and 
distorted member, adding no strength to 
the body politic, and reproachfully pointed 
at by all who feared the greatness or 
envied the glory of England. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”’ instead 
thereof. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he must 
appeal to the House not to enter upon any 
discussion of the principle of the Bill, but 
to take the advice of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Napier) 
and allow the House to go into Committee. 
The principle of the Bill had been affirmed 
by both Houses of Parliament, and by suc- 
cessive Governments, The second reading 
had been carried by a majority of 163 to 
51, and he trusted that those hon. Mem- 
bers who were anxious for the progress 
of the Bill would abstain from discussing 
the question, and agree to consider the 
clauses in Committee. 

Si JOHN WALSH said he could 
not subscribe to the principle enunciated 
by the right hon. Baronet, that because a 
previous division upon this subject had 
taken place in both Houses of Parliament, 
hon. Gentlemen, who might upon that oc- 
casion have happened to be in the minority, 
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were to be precluded from reurging their|the Amendments to be proposed, resery. 
opinions upon a subsequent occasion. Such | ing the right of an independent Member, 
a doctrine appeared to him to be subversive | and inserting in the Votes notices of Amend. 
of all the rights of a minority; for accord- | ments contrary in spirit to the conditional 
ing to that doctrine a minority must never} proposal of the Secretary for Ireland, 
speak again, or renew a question once de-| Therefore the hon. and learned Serjeant 
termined against them. Had this prin-/ and the Secretary for Ireland were at issue 
ciple, he would inquire, been heretofore|and had come to no agreement. The 
applied to Catholic emancipation, parlia-|tenant-right party, on the other hand, 
mentary reform, or the ballot? On the} were quite discontented both with the 
contrary, the opinion of a minority had| measure of the hon. and learned Ser- 
been repeatedly carried by perseverance ; | jeant and with that of the Government. 
and the doctrine laid down by the right | Therefore this measure, which was to re- 
hon. Baronet was destructive of represen- | store peace to Ireland, was repudiated and 
tative Government and the rights of free | rejected by all parties. What prospect was 
discussion. The right hon. Baronet said, | there of arriving at a satisfactory settle- 
the opinion of the House had been taken | ment of the question by passing the mea- 
on the second reading. On that occasion | sure? The Government would not deny 
the hon. and learned Member for Wexford | that this was a great departure from sound 
(Mr. MeMahon) had spoken ably against | principles on the subject. The laws of 
the Bill, but had not divided or even moved | property were, for special and partial pur- 
an Amendment, consequently the division | poses, to be departed from, and the prin- 
was taken by surprise and without pre-| ciples of justice violated. The question 
vious expectation of it, and the opinion of | was argued on special grounds, and on the 
the House had not been fairly tested. | peculiar character of Irish landlords or of 
Although, therefore, the Amendment was | the Irish laws. But there weve peculiari- 
now slightly irregular, it was not open to | ties in the Irish tenants net less than 
the reproach of being obstructive or im- Irish landlords, The noble Lord (Viscount 
proper, but was only for the purpose of | Palmerston) had eulogised the tenantry of 
securing a fair and proper discussion of | Ireland, and declared that with due en- 
the question. Great subjects of this nature | couragement they were industrious and 
were not adequately discussed and disposed | improving. Hs (Sir J. Walsh) agreed in 
of at these morning sittings, and therefore | this opinion in general, but in England, 
he had voted for the postponement of the | Scotland, and Wales, and not less so in 
debate. The morning sittings could not | Ireland, there were indolent, litigious, and 
be properly attended, and to bring forward | fraudulent tenants; and there were more 
such Bills at those sittings was not fair.| tenants of that kind in Ireland than in 
He did not think that English Members| England. His objection to the prospective 
ought to be excluded from entering into| clauses was, that they were not only not 
the discussion of Irish measures. As the | necessary, but that they put into the hands 
protege elauses were to form the sub-| of the tenant a weapon with which he 
ject of a fature discussion he should con-| might fight his landlord and hold him at 
fine himself at present to the prospective| bay. He objected to the system of no- 
enactments. The prospective portion of | tices, because they assumed that landlords 
the Bill had by no means been disposed! had neither any interest in the improve- 
of by prior discussions. Indeed, he did | ments nor control over them, whereas the 
not quite understand the present position | landlord was a much better judge of what 
of the Bill. The hon. and learned Mem- | improvements were required, and was more 
ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) had) fit to superintend them than the tenant. 
brought in a Bill, and the right hon. Gen-| He denied that the landlords in Ireland 
tleman the Irish Secretary had offered to| were a mere renteharge on the estates; 
adopt it if certain modifications were con-|on the contrary, they were often great 
sented to. This offer was conditional|improvers themselves, guiding their te- 
entirely. Subsequently the noble Lord | nants in the right direction, and exercising 
the Member for Tyrone (Lord (. Hamil-|a salutary contrel over them. Improve- 
ton) asked a question, to which the hon.| ment on estates ought to be a subject of 
and learned Serjeant replied discreetly that} mutual consultation and agreement be- 
he was ready to place the Bill in the hands | tween landlord and tenant. For instance, 
of the Government, ut declined to adopt| it might be very convenient to a tenant 


Sir J. Walsi. 
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that a road through his farm should be } 
made, and he might give notice of such 
an improvement; but the landlord of the 
estate might, on examination, find that a 
road in another direction would not only 
accommodate that particular farm, but half 
a dozen others. Under this Bill, however, 
a hostile tenant would be able to press his 
own improvement to the detriment of the 
general improvement of the estate. In 
point of fact, the provisions of the Bill 
would have the effect of handing the es- 
tate over to the tenant, securing the land- 
lord a mere rentcharge. It had been said 
that the principle of the Amendments had 
been adopted by more than one Govern- 
ment, but the fact was that these prospec- 
tive clauses had been pressed on them by 
the organised efforts of a numerous body 
of Members whose votes were useful to 
the Government, and it was a reflection 
upon the present state of representative 
government in this country that this ques- 
tion should, by a sort of juggle of parties, 
be suffered to attain a proportion which 
it never ought to have arrived at, being 
forced on the Government because it was 
a matter of essential interest to them to 
enlist the support of a section of the 
House. For these reasons he should sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he considered that 
the House was bound to let the Bill go 
into Committee, and try and amend it ; or, 
failing in that to reject it on the third 
reading. It had been argued that this was 
a revolutionary and novel Bill. Why, in 
its principles and details it was similar to 
that laid upon the table by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) the 
late Attorney General for Ireland, heralded 
by publications under his auspices, and 
sanctioning the retrospective principle. 
And yet the opposition to the Bill was now 
put entirely upon that principle. On the 
introduction of the Bill by his right hon. 
and learned Friend, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Grogan) had not objected to the retrospec- 
tive principle, and had declared, ‘* that the 
measure would give general satisfaction.” 
That was a Bill containing the retrospec- 
tive principle. Principles of this kind 
ought not to be made the instruments of 
party; and the Bill of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was a pledge to the 
tenantry of Ireland that its principles should 
be carried out. Those Members who now 
opposed the Bill should have resisted it on 
that occasion, and not allowed such a pledge 
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vote for the going into Committee. Those 
who resisted it must pretend that a prin- 
ciple was right in the hands of one Geutle- 
man (Mr. Napier), and revolutionary in 
another. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he was ready to go 
into Committee on the portions of the Bill 
not objectionable in principle, and he had 
prepared Amendments upon the prospective 
clauses. But he had never approved of 
the retrospective clauses, and when his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Napier) 
introduced his Bill he had objected to that 
principle. Nor had he consented to the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) going to a 
Committee. He was prepared, however, 
to agree to the prospective portions of the 
Bill, and to redeem his pledge by going 
into Committee upon them. He had given 
credit to his right hon, and learned Friend 
(Mr. Napier) for skill and learning in the 
preparation of his Bill, but had never 
pledged himself to its details. 

CoLtonEL DUNNE said, he, at all events, 
had never approved of the principle of the 
Bill, which he considered would be very 
prejudicial to Ireland. The principle of 
giving a tenant money to be laid out in im- 
provements with the consent of his landlord 
was right; but the Bill went to a most 
iniquitous extent, and the principle enun- 
ciated by the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Napier) had been repudiated throughout 
the country. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had no confidence in his Bill, and 
showed himself insincere in its support by 
the Amendments he proposed, confining it 
to the most narrow limits. The whole 
affair, he believed, was a mere traffic in 
party support. It was his opinion that its 
only object was to gain temporary popu- 
larity, which would not be gained, because 
of the insincerity which was shown by the 
Government. How did the Government 
intend the Bill to work as to existing con- 
tracts? Were new contracts to be made ? 
The old contracts were made on the suppo- 
sition that improvements were not made 
by the landlord. The provisions of the 
Bill were wholly unsatisfactory and unin- 
telligible, and he defied the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland to 
explain them. They would be a fertile 
source of litigation, and bad feeling would 
be created between landlord and tenant, 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he was surprised 
that the supporters of the Bill did not rise 





to be given, which now compelled him to 


to uphold it. Great principles were in- 
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volved in the Bill, and which ought not to 
be made playthings of party. The hon. 
and learned Member for Youghal (Mr. I. 
Butt) had referred to the Bill brought in 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Napier) in 1852, but that did not bind 
Members not in the House at that time, 
added to which, the principles laid down by 
the Irish Attorney General were most 
monstrous and pernicious. 

Mr. RICE said, he was decidedly of 
opinion that the principle involved in the 
various clauses of the Bill ought to under- 
go full consideration ; and therefore it was 
most necessary that they should go into 
Committee. 

Question put, “‘ that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 129; Noes 
46: Majority 83. 

Main Question put and agreed to. 

House in Committee, Mr. Firzroy in 
the Chair. 

The preamble was postponed. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3, 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he would beg to move the addition of words 
limiting the application of the clause to 
improvements made during existing tenan- 
cies, with the view of avoiding litigation as 
to improvements made during tenancies 
which have already expired. He also would 
propose to add a proviso that persons hold- 
ing under leases should not be entitled to 
claim compensation for improvements made 
after the passing of the Bill without the 
consent in writing of the landlord for the 
time being. 

Mr. FRENCH said, he should oppose 
the addition of the words, as calculated to 
sweep away the whole system of tenant- 
right in Ulster. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he thought the 
proposal would apply with greater accuracy 
to the 14th clause. He would, therefore, 
suggest that notice should be given of the 
addition, as the words opened up an im- 
portant question, which he did not, think 
the Committee was at this moment in a 
position to consider. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he thought the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. S. Fitzgerald) was included in 
words which he (Mr. George) had given 
notice of as an: Amendment on the 14th 
clause. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, he feared that the 
Committee were premature in considering 
this Amendment at this portion of the Bill. 


Mr. Mowbray 
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Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he would postpone his Amendment for the 
14th clause. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 4. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 
gress. 


THE ORDNANCE SCHOOL, CARSHALTON 
—QUESTION. 

Mr. MILES said, he rose to ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance 
what the Government proposed to do with 
the boys at the Ordnance School, Carshal- 
ton, who were eligible and ready for ex- 
amination on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
5th and 6th of June instant, but were not 
examined ; why they were not examined ; 
and whether they would be on the 8th of 
July; or, if not, how the Government pro- 
posed to deal with them ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, he must beg to 
state that any boys fit for examination 
would be examined at the earliest possible 
opportunity. The delay which had taken 
place was owing to the state of transition 
in which the whole arrangements connected 
with the Ordnance had been for some time 
placed. He must, however, at the same 
time state that the decision which his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the War 
Department had come to was to abolish 
altogether the preparatory school at Car- 
shalton ; but that would be done in such a 
manner as not to interfere with existing 
nominations. With regard to admissions 
into Woolwich generally, as it had been 
decided upon altering the system of ad- 
mission into the academy, he could not 
at the present moment inform the hon. 
Gentleman how the boys in question would 
be dealt with. He might add, that the 
only admissions as yet made by com- 
petition were into the practical class; 
but it was under the consideration of 
his noble Friend whether the same prin- 
ciple would not be extended to the theo- 
retical class also, and to the academy 
generally. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, after the state- 
ment which had been made of the inten- 
tions of the Secretary for War with regard 
to the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, he thought it would not be expedient 
to bring forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice for an Address praying 
Her Majesty to substitute an open ex- 
amination in place of the present system 
of nominations for admission into that 
academy. 
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2241 The Arctic 
THE CORPORATION OF LONDON— 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to ask when the Government intended to 
introduce the promised measure for the 
reform of the Corporation of the City of 
London, and whether such Bill would be 
founded upon the recommendation of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
that corporation? It had been stated on 
a former occasion that the Bill would be 
brought in as soon as the Metropolis Local 
Management Bill had passed through cer- 
tain stages. That Bill was now very far 
advanced, and the subject was of very 
great importance, especially to the inhabi- 
tants of London. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Bill for the reform of the Corporation of 
the City of London was founded, in its 
main features, upon the recommendations 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry, subject 
to some modifications as to details, in which 
those recommendations would be to a cer- 
tain extent departed from. As to the 
other question, he could only say that he 
certainly had intended, and hoped to be 
able to carry that intention into effect, to 
submit that Bill to the House in time to 
secure for it the consideration and atten- 
tion which its importance demanded. But 
the debates which had arisen on subjects 
of great importance, and had necessarily 
occupied much of the attention of the 
House, had unavoidably retarded the pro- 
gress of various Bills. The Metropolis 
Local Management Bill, referred to by the 
hon. Member, was one of them; it had 
not yet got through Committee ; then it 
had to be advanced through its other 
stages. There were also the Australian 
Constitution Bills, the Bills for establishing 
limited liability in partnerships, and the 
Cambridge University Bill, which had just 
come down from the House of Lords. In 
addition, they knew that the House of 
Lords had passed a Resolution declaring 
that they would not read any Bill a second 
time—unless it were a Bill of Supply, or 
one rendered necessary by urgent cireum- 
stances—after the 24th of July. He was 
bound to say that he thought the public 
business was rather retarded than advanced 
by having a multitude of important Bills 
before the House at one time. Under 
these circumstances he did not see any 
prospect of being able to lay the Bill re- 
ferred to before the House that Session— 
that is, with any hopes of its passing. 
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Therefore, it would be introduced at an 
early period next Session. That, he 
thought, was the best course to ensure 
its passing. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Mr. MACKINNON: Sir, I feel that I 
ought to explain to the House the reasons 
that induce me to move for a Select Com- 
mittee on the present occasion. On look- 
ing over the manner in which the House 
has dealt with the expedition under Sir 
John Ross, when Boothia was discovered ; 
it appears that a Committee of this House 
was appointed in 1834, for the purpose of 
taking the subject into consideration, and 
I consider this to form a sort of precedent 
for me at present. The Committee of 34 
awarded, after mature consideration, 50001. 
to Sir J. Ross. 

Sir, I have no connection whatever with 
the individual for whom I make this Mo- 
tion ; his name was not known to me until 
it was mentioned on the Continent, where 
I was at the time of his return home, and 
in moving for a Committee to ascertain 
whether or not Captain M‘Clure is entitled 
to any, and what, reward, I am only 
actuat.d by the sentiment which is, I am 
sure, felt by every Member of this House, 
that justice should be done to every man 
in proportion to the services rendered to 
his country. It may, perhaps, be as well, 
before I enter into the merits of Captain 
M‘Clure, for me to take a bird’s-eye view of 
the attempts made to explore the north-west 
passage, and to show the great pains and 
heavy expenditure incurred by our nation 
to ascertain whether or not such a passage 
existed. There seems no necessity to go 
further back than the 16th century. It 
appears that, in 1524, an expedition was 
undertaken by Sebastian Cabot, to explore 
the Northern regions, where he made va- 
rious discoveries; in 1527, Master R. 
Thorne, of Bristol; in 1555, Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, in the Bona Esperanza, en- 
deavoured to explore the passage; in 
1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert made an 
unsuccessful attempt, failed and _perish- 
ed; after, John Davis also attempted to 
explore the Polar regions. It appears 
that, in this, the 16th century, no less 
than twenty-two attempts to discover a 
north-west passage were made, with va- 
rious chances, but at a considerable ex- 
penditure and great loss of life. 

There seems no necessity for me to 
recapitulate the attempts made in the 
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17th century for the same purpose, and 
with a similar result: the number of at- 
tempts in this, the 17th century, exceeded 
twenty. 

In the 18th century various endeavours 
to seek a north-west passage were made 
by the following commanders— Knight, 
Vaughan, Scraggs, Middleton, Moor, and 
Smith: in all about twenty-one attempts, 
by the English and other nations. Middle- 
ton failed, and was accused of treacherous 
conduct: no very important discovery was 
made. 

Let us now come to the present century. 
We find the prominent naines to be Kotze- 
bue, John Ross, David Buchan, W. E. 
Perry, John Franklin, and many others. 
In the year 1818, John Ross and W. E. 
Perry advanced considerably in the Polar 
regions ; Boothia was discovered, for which 
Sir J. Ross received a reward of 5,000/., 
but nothing resulted from the voyage as 
to a discovery of the north-west passage ; 
every attempt made only increased the 
apparent impossibility of discovering the 
sought-for route, and, by many, it was 
considered to be hopeless. 

In exploring the Polar regions, subse- 
quently, Captain Buchan did the same. In 
1820, Captain W. E. Perry went in chief 
command; he made, afterwards, a second 
and a third voyage, in 1824 and 1825; 
and again, a Polar expedition in 1827. 
After this, in 1845, the unfortunate at- 
tempt of Sir John Franklin took place, 
where that distinguished and gallant officer 
and his brave erew closed their career in 
the most miserable manner. In 1833, 
1834, and 1835, Captain Back, a well- 
known and distinguished commander, was 
commissioned for the same purpose. It 
appears that no less than sixteen expedi- 
tions have been fitted out for the purpose 
of finding out and rescuing Sir 1. Franklin 
and his brave companions. 

Now, let us for a moment pause, and 
endeavour to ascertain the cost and loss 
of life entailed on the nation by these 
several and various abortive attempts at 
discovering a north-west passage. tn the 
16th century, fourteen voyages; in the 
17th century, twenty voyages; in the 
18th century, nineteen voyages; in the 
19th century, twenty-two voyages—se- 
venty-five voyages. 

The loss of life in all these expeditions 
cannot but be much regretted, and also the 
privations undergone; the expenditure, too, 
must be considered: it is impossible to as- 

Mr. Mackinnon 
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certain what the nation has expended in 
the three last centuries, when no official 
documents remain; but it appears from the 
Navy and Ordnance Estimates that the to- 
tal expenses attendant on fitting out Sir J, 
Franklin, and in the expeditions in search 
of him, amounts to the enormous sum of 
837,000/., an expenditure almost ineredi- 
ble; so that, in this century, only one-half 
of which is passed, more than 1,000,000/. 
has been wasted, including those expedi- 
tions undertaken from 1800 to 1845. 
Now, let us proceed to the case before 
us, and see what has been achieved by 
Captain M‘Clure. He and Captain Col- 
linson were selected by the Admiralty, 
each to command a vessel, and to proceed 
up the Pacific Ocean, and by entering the 
Polar regions on the westward side, above 
California, to ascertain whether any traces 
could be obtained of the lamented Sir J. 
Franklin. The two vessels started together, 
the Enterprise, Captain Collinson, and the 
Investigator, Commander M‘Clure. They 
were towed through tke Straits of Magel- 
lan by H.M.S. Gorgon, and it was ascer- 
tained that the Investigator was much 
slower than the Enterprise. Both these 
vessels, it must be admitted, were fitted 
out in a most superior manner by the Ad- 
miralty, and admirably adapted for the 
rough and dangerous service they had to 
perform. They sailed in January, 1850, 
and from the Investigator not being 80 
good a sailer as the Hnterprise, Captain 
M‘Clure was left by his consort, and had 
to exercise his own judgment how best to 
fulfil his instructions. Let it be here borne 
in mind that the Act giving a reward of 
20,0007. for the discovery of the north- 
west passage, which passed in 1745, was 
repealed in 1828, so that no inducement 
existed but the love of their country, and 
desire to fulfil their duty, in braving the 
dangers of the frozen seas. As already 
stated, Captain M‘Clure arrived in the 
Polar Seas about August, 1850; in a short 
time his vessel, the Investigator, was firmly 
frozen in the ice; Captain M‘Clure proceed- 
ed on the frozen sea with his brave com- 
panions, and, after dangers, privations, and 
fatigues that can scarcely be enumerated ; 
after passing four years and a half in that 
miserable climate, where, for six months 
in the year, the sun was only seen by 
refraction for two hours in the twenty-four; 
where, in such a climate, the calls of 
hunger are more felt and imperative than 
in our milder climes,—Captain M‘Clure 
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achieved the important discovery so long 
desired and so anxiously sought for; he 
went through the north-west passage, and 
returned to England in the autumn of 
1854, having by his courage, his perse- 
verance, and admirable conduct, deserved 
well of his country. 

Now, Sir, let us just recapitulate what 
this discovery has achieved. It has open- 
ed the west coast of America to the fish- 
eries for whales and other monsters of the 
deep; it has saved the lives of countless 
thousands, for there is no doubt that con- 
tinued attempts would be made in future, 
and others might share the fate of Frank- 
lin; it has saved enormous sums of money, 
that would have been wasted in further 
search; it has solved a problem in geo- 
graphy of the greatest importance; and, 
above all, the passage has been discovered 
by this nation, the first maritime Power in 
the world, which would have been injured 
in reputation if another nation had made 
it; and thus has added more brilliancy to 
the lustre of our maritime greatness. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, as a pro- 
fessional man I am desirous of bearing 
my testimony to the unwonted zeal and 
enduring qualities displayed by Captain 
M‘Clure, the officers, and ship’s company, 
in the performance of the arduous service 
assigned to them. It was unnecessary to 
be reminded of the anxiety which had been 
displayed by the nation for the important 
discovery of the north-west passage, an 
anxiety springing from ambition to main- 
tain even in such expeditions of hazard 
our maritime ascendancy. During three 
centuries fifty-eight times had the attempt 
been made by the most distinguished na- 
tions of Europe, and I am proud to know 
at last it has been achieved by the intre- 
pidity of British seamen. I therefore hope 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment will accede to the Motion. For my 
own part I am free to confess that I had 
from the very commencement regarded 
the expeditions as practically useless; at 
the same time that consideration did not 
in the slightest degree derogate from the 
high qualifications and extraordinary exer- 
tions of the officers engaged in them. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman he should 
have much pleasure in agreeing to his Mo- 
tion. It was impossible that any one in that 
House could fail to appreciate as highly as 
his hon. Friend the great merits of Captain 
M‘Clure ; for it was that gallant officer’s 
perseverance, courage, and daring, that 
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had solved a problem which for a great 
length of time had excited intense anxiety 
among all the maritime nations of the 
world. He did not wish to supersede the 
functions of the Committee in indicating 
the way in which these services should be 
rewarded, but it would have been very un- 
just to the gallant officer and to the feel- 
ings of the House if he had not given his 
cordial assent to the Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed— 


Manufactory. 


“To inquire into the circumstances of the 
Expedition to the Arctic Seas, commanded by 
Captain M‘Clure, of the Royal Navy, with a view 
to ascertain whether any and what reward may 
be due for the services rendered on that occa- 
sion.” 


Queen’s Recommendation signified. 


LANCASTER SHOT MANUFACTORY, 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he would now beg, pursuant to notice, to 
move for a copy of the Report of Major 
General Hardinge, Assistant Inspector 
General of Fortifications, on the building 
erected for the Lancaster shot manufac- 
tory at Woolwich, and the Report on that 
building by Sir Charles Fox. In bringing 
ferward the Motion, he might perhaps be 
permitted to say a few words in reference 
to it, as the question involved, not only 
the interests of the country, but those of 
the corps of Royal Engineers, to which he 
had the honour to belong. On a previous 
occasion he had taken the opportunity of 
asking the hon. Gentleman the Clerk of 
the Ordnance whether the manufactory for 
making shot and shell had been erected by 
the firm of Fox and Henderson without the 
supervision of the Royal Engineers ; if so, 
why such a step had been taken; whether 
the work executed had been to the entire 
satisfaction of the Board of Ordnance; and 
whether it had been examined by an officer 
of Engineers? The reply that he had re- 
ceived was to the effect that Colonel Foster, 
commanding the Royal Engineers at Wool- 
wich, had signified that the work was not 
going on satisfactorily. Thereupon Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson were communicated 
with, and they entered into a guarantee 
which barred all future interference. How- 
ever, it appeared the work was still going 
on unsatisfactorily, and Major General 
Hardinge was appointed to report upon it. 
That Report was also unsatisfactory, and 
was communicated to Sir Charles Fox, who 
requested a friend of his own to go and 





inspect the work on his behalf. Well, the 
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report of that gentleman was immensely 
satisfactory ; and he wound up by saying 
that he had been surprised to find so much 
done and so well done in so short a time. 
Now, it appeared to him (Captain Vernon) 
that that report and the Report of Major 
General Hardinge were completely at issue, 
and he certainly did not think that was 
a position in which to leave a Gentleman 
occupying the high and responsible pcst 
of Major General Hardinge. It appeared 
that the cost of the building was estimated 
at 25,0000., a sum of no small importance 
in such times as the present. But it was 
not so much upon the amount of money 
involved as upon the principle that he 
thought the question mainly hinged. For 
it involved a new principle of working con- 
tracts irrespective of departmental supervi- 
sion, which, after all, was the only protec- 
tion to the public and the nation, and was 
introduced by the Ordnance, which had 
more to do with contracts than any other 
department under the Crown. What he 
desired to know was, why the firm of Fox 
and Henderson had been relieved of all su- 
pervision ; was it because they were large 
contractors? Now, the only difference he 
saw between large and small contractors 
was, that the former stood in for a greater 
share of the public money, but on that 
account, therefore, ought to be the more 
narrowly watched. Or was it through 
courtesy? For if so, he should be glad 
to know why an equal amount of courtesy 
was not shown to the corps of Royal En- 
gineers, whose work at Aldershot had been 
inspected by a civilian expressly sent down 
for the purpose. However, that corps was 
now about to be placed under the Horse 
Guards, and they were glad of it, for they 
believed they would be the gainers by it. 
He had had a good deal of experience of 
Government contracts during the twenty- 
four years he had served as a lieutenant 
in the Royal Engineers—an instance of 
the admirable advantages attendant upon 
a service where promotion went exclu- 
sively by seniority—but his experience 
had taught him that those contracts were 
best executed which were most narrowly 
watched. What did the public know of 
contractors? They had contract sheep- 
skin coats, which the soldiers could not 
get on. They had contract ammunition 
boots, not worth wearing. They had con- 
tract trenching tools, which would not 
break ground, They were told last night 
that attempts had been made to throw the 
blame rather on the men than the tools; 
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and it had been said of the troops, what 
should weavers and cobblers know about 
tools? He appealed to Gentlemen on that 
side of the House whether the agricultural 
and not the mechanical classes furnished 
the army with men, and an agricultural 
labourer was complete master of the spade 
before ever he saw a firelock. He was 
born to the billhook, and afterwards edu- 
cated to the bayonet. It was to be hoped, 
therefore, they would hear no more of at- 
tempts to vindicate execrable tools at the 
expense of good soldiers. We had heard, 
also, of hay being purchased that was not 
particularly good; also of preserved meats, 
the condition of which, on being opened, 
raised the question whether they were poi- 
sonous or pestilential—perhaps they were 
both. It was not his business to eulogise 
the Board of Royal Engineers, but he saw 
the other day a letter from a French officer 
in the army before Sebastopol to a brother 
officer in Paris, from which he would read 
the following extract— 


Manufactory. 


“You ask my opinion of the English army now 
acting with us in the Crimea, Well, I will begin 
with the Royal Engineers, a corps which, from 
what I have seen of it at work, I think could not 
be excelled, and could seldom be equalled, in any 
part of the world. The education of the officers, 
the training and energy of the men, are fully equal 
to our qualifications. As to the courage of the 
troops, 1 need not say that they are like the rest 
of the British soldiers, brave almost to a fault. 
If ever there were a corps of which the British 
nation ought to be proud, it is that of the Royal 
Engineers.” 


He would remind the House that the Go- 
vernment had taken from that corps men 
to fili the most important situations as 
Governors of the colonies and Secretaries 
to Ireland, and to discharge various other 
important and responsible duties. Those 
officers could not have been selected by 
interest, for as a corps the Engineers pos- 
sessed much less interest than any other 
branch of the service. Neither were the 
officers selected for those situations of high 
rank. They were generally of the rank 
of captain or lieutenant. The Governor 
of New South Wales, for example, was a 
captain ; the Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land was a lieutenant ; the Governor of 
St. Lucia was a lieutenant; and a former 
Under Secretary for Ireland was a lieu- 
tenant. As most of those distinguished 
individuals were alive he would not say 
anything of them. He would merely refer 
to one of the illustrious dead, Mr. Drum- 
mond, who was Under Seeretary for Ire- 
land, and to whose honour a statue was 
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about to be erected in Ireland. That | 
Gentleman was a lieutenant of Engineers, 
and was famous as a mathematician and 
as a chemist. He was the discoverer of 
what was now well known as the ‘‘ Drum- 
mond Light,” and the author of a sen- 
timent which startled all Ireland by its 
beautiful simplicity and truth — namely, 
‘property has its duties as well as its 
rights.”’ Captain Owen, another officer of 
the Royal Engineers, was the man who, 
aided by two others, stormed the rifle pits 
before Sebastopol the other day at tre- 
mendous risk. His two brother officers 
were killed, and though he himself es- 
caped with life, he was severely maimed. 
This was the corps whose skill and know- 
ledge in this particular instance was set 
aside in favour of a contractor’s guarantee, 
whether to the advantage or disadvantage 
of the public would shortly appear if the 
papers which he asked for were produced. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


| 
| 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Iler Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
Ilouse a Copy cf the Report of Major General 
Hardinge, Assistant Inspector General of Forti- 
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fications, on the Building erected for the Lancas- 
ter Shot Manufactory at Woolwich; and the Re- | 
port on that Building forwarded to the Clerk of | 
the Ordnance by Sir Charles Fox, of the firm of 
Fox and Henderson, the Contractors for its erec- 
tion.” 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he had given notice 
of an Amendment to the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Member, and if the hon. 
Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance 
would consent to this addition he would 
offer no objection whatever to the returns. | 
He asked for this addition in justice to the | 
gentlemen alluded to by the hon. and gal- | 
lant Member—he meant Sir Charles Fox | 
and Mr. Henderson. If he thought that | 
his hon. and gallant Friend would have | 
gone at such length on the subject of the 
erection of this building, he could have 
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considered it necessary, if they were to 
erect the building in so short a time, that 
they should be left to carry out their own 
plans without any interference by the Engi- 
neer department. Now that was the griev- 
ance of which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber complained. It did not, however, ap- 
pear to him (Mr. I. Butt) to be an unrea- 
sonable demand on the part of the firm. 
If the Board of Ordnance asked them to 
erect a building within the space of one 
month, which under ordinary circumstances 
would take four or five months to erect, 
they might reasonably say they would un- 
dertake the task, but that there should be 
no interference with them of any kind 
until the building was completed. Now, 
those were the real facts of the case. It 
was quite true that Major General Hardinge 
subsequently had seen the work ; he knew 
nothing of the peculiar circumstances under 
which the contract was entered into; and 
he made his report as if the work was to 
be erected at the ordinary time and under 
ordinary circumstances. The Board of 
Ordnance then sent an inspector to inspect 
the work with a view to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the contract entered into. 
He, therefore, begged leave to move as an 
Amendment, that the reply of Sir Charles 
Fox and the report of Mr. John Anderson 
be added to the Motion. 

Amendment proposed to be made to the 
Question, by adding at the end thereof the 
words— 

“ Also of the Letters addressed to the Board 
of Ordnance by Fox, Henderson, and Company, 
dated respectively the 23rd and 24th day of Aprii 
and 5th day of May, and of the Report to the 
Board of Ordnance of Mr. John Anderson, In- 
spector of Machinery, dated the 1lth day of 
May, on the subject of the Building for Lancas- 
ter Shells.” 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had no objee- 
tion to lay upon the table of the House 
the correspondence referred to in the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 





referred to certain documents which would | Chatham (Captain L. Vernon), and the 
have clearly explained the nature of the | Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
entire matter. All he asked now was that | ber for Youghal (Mr. I. Butt). The Board 
in justice to those gentlemen, if the report of Ordnance had no intention whatever of 
of Major General Hardinge be ordered to | casting any slight upon the corps of Royal 
be laid before the House, it be accompa-! Engineers in the course which had been 
nied by the reply of Sir Charles Fox to/ taken with respect to the new Lancaster 
that report, and also the subsequent report | shell manufactory. The facts were that 
of Mr. John Anderson, Inspector of Machi- | Colonel Foster was called upon to prepare, 
nery to the Board of Ordnance, in relation |in conjunction with Messrs, Fox, Hender- 
to the work in question. The firm of which | son, and Co., a plan for the erection of the 
Sir Charles Fox was the principal member | Lancaster Foundry. Some days after the 
were called upon to erect a manufactory in | Lancaster Foundry had been commenced, 
a space of time unprecedentedly short. They | Colonel Foster came to him (Mr. Monsell), 
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and said that from the lightness of the 
structure, which was being erected, he 
could not be answerable for its safety. 
Upon the other hand he said this was a 
building which required to be completed 
with the least possible delay, and that 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson had stated 
that they could not complete it within the 
stipulated time unless the work was exe- 
cuted in the way in which they had ar- 
ranged to execute it. He (Mr. Monsell) 
stated that some difficulties would arise 
under these circumstances, and he finally 
suggested that Messrs. Fox and Henderson 
should be allowed to complete the work 
upon their giving a guarantee that the 
building would stand for twelve months. 
Colonel Foster said that he thought a 
guarantee for six months would be quite 
long enough, for considering the heavy 
Nasmyth hammers which would be em- 
ployed in it, the whole building would cer- 
tainly tumble down within a less period 
than that. He considered that the ar- 
rangement made was a perfectly satisfac- 
tory one ; and he thought the House would 
be of the same opinion when they saw the 
correspondence which would be produced 
on the subject. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he thought after 
the conversation which had just taken 
place, that the House would not be sur- 
prised at the disasters which had befallen 
our army at the commencement of the 
war. The fact now disclosed was, that 
the hon. Gentleman had taken upon him- 
self the conduct of matters with which he 
was wholly unacquainted, instead of leav- 
ing them to the direction of the corps of 
Royal Engineers. The Board of Ordnance 
in this matter merited severe censure. 
Many of the disasters in the Crimea had 
been occasioned by the same improper in- 
terference, and he warned the hon. Gentle- 
man that if he persevered in this course 
the army would have no confidence what- 
ever in his conduct of this department. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Postal Arrangements 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS (WATER- 
FORD, &e.). 

Mr. MEAGHER said, he would now 
beg to move for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the postal arrangements in 
reference to the counties of Waterford, 
Tipperary, Cork, and Limerick, with a 
view to ascertain how they might be im- 
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proved. He must complain of the great 
inconvenience suffered in consequence of 
the delay that occurred in the postal ser- 
vice in many parts of Ireland, more parti- 
cularly in the districts he had alluded to— 
such service being performed between cer- 
tain important towns by means of a one- 
horse car. He considered that in his part 
of Ireland the people were in a much worse 
position as to postal arrangements than 
they were in previous to the establishment 
of railways. 

Coronet, DUNNE seconded the Motion. 
He said that he had given notice of a Mo- 
tion for a Committee of inquiry into the 
postal arrangements generally in Ireland, 
and it was his intention to expose other 
practices in the Post Office besides those 
of irregularity. If the Government were 
sincere in their desire for administrative 
reform, let them grant a Committee with a 
view to reforming the Post Office arrange- 
ments in Ireland. 

Mr. WILSON said, the first duty of the 
Post Office was to provide for the rapid, 
uniform, and regular delivery of letters. 
That object, however, must be regulated 
somewhat by the nature of the particular 
service and fiscal considerations. So far 
from the Government being parsimonious 
in respect to this service in Ireland, it ap- 
peared that for the year ending the 5th 
January last there was a deficit of some- 
thing like 2,000/, or 53,0007. in the Irish 
Post Office over and above the receipts. 
Wherever a railway could be used consist- 
ently with the convenience of passengers, 
it was invariably used for postal service. 
As this matter had come frequently before 
the House, and as the hon. Members from 
Ireland were desirous for this inquiry, he 
thought their wishes should be assented 
to. It was not, therefore, the intention of 
the Government to refuse the Committee ; 
and he would communicate with the hon. 
Member for Waterford as to its appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADY said, he would gladly have 
seen the proposed inquiry extended to the 
whole of Ireland, for there were many 
other irregularities in the postal service in 
other parts of Ireland besides those which 
had just been brought under the notice of 
the House. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he would express a 
hope that in the composition of the Com- 
mittee there would be a fair representation 
of the Irish Members. 

Mr. FRENCH said, that looking at the 
number of Irish Members present, it was 
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clear why the Government had made their 
concession. He wished, however, to know 
if it was intended that a fair and impartial 
Committee would be appointed to inquire 
into the subject ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, thas 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Wilson) had already 
stated that he would put himself in com- 
munication with the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the question for the purpose of no- 
minating the Members of the Committee 
in the usual way. 

Select Committee appointed, 

“To inquire into the Postal Arrangements in 
the city and county of Waterford, and counties 
of Tipperary, Cork, and Limerick, with a view 
to ascertain and report how they may be im- 
proved.” 


Motion agreed to. 


STATUTE LAW COMMISSION. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he would now 
beg to bring forward the Resolution rela- 
tive to the Statute Law Commission, 
of which he had given notice. He con- 
sidered that it was time Parliament 
should show that it was really in earnest 
on this important subject. Great expense 
had already been incurred without any 
practical result, and it appeared to him 
that the Commission had only trifled with 
the question which had been committed to 
their charge. A modern French writer, 
M. Villemain, had deseribed the English 
law as an endless study and a learned 
chaos; and it was evident that, by keeping 
up the mass of existing verbiage, in the 
shape of these obsolete Statutes, we were 
wasting a vast amount of legal learning, 
besides giving rise to that uncertainty 
which necessarily existed as to what the 
law really was. He thought that, when 
they looked to the progress of the nation 
in other ways, it would be admitted that 
we were considerably behind in regard to 
the state of our laws, both written and 
unwritten. So much were they in need of 
consolidation, so confused were they, and 
frequently so ill-expressed, that they were 
almost as unintelligible as in the olden 
time, when they were written in bad Latin, 
or afterwards in worse French. It was 
impossible, with the vast amount of obso- 
lete Acts which still encumbered our 
Statute Book, for even a man bred to the 
law to know what the law really was, they 
were such an undigested mass of enact- 
ments—some repealed, some obsolete, and 
some irreconcilable with subsequent Acts. 
To show the growth of this confusion, Mr. 
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Taylor, in a paper laid before the Statis- 
tical Society, had described the increase in 
the number of Acts of Parliament within 
the last few reigns ; and from this it ap- 
peared that in the reign of William III. 
there were 317 public Statutes, which was 
at the rate of sixty per year; in the reign 
of Anne, 344, which was at the rate of 
seventy-nine per year; in the reign of 
George I., 377, showing an average of 
fifty-eight a year; in the reign of George 
II., 1,547, or eighty-four a year; and in 
the reign of George III., 6,953, or 246 a 
year; under George IV., 1066, or 322 a 
year ; under William IV., 678, which was 
at the rate of 257 a year; while up to the 
end of 1853, during the reign of Victoria, 
there had been 1,864 public Acts. Efforts 
had been made at various times to do 
something in the way of consolidating our 
Statute Law, but without much success. 
At the end of the last century there was 
a Oommission appointed, but no result 
attended it; in 1831, another Commis- 
sion was appointed, which was to digest 
and report upon the Criminal Law, but, 
after the enormous expenditure of 50,000/., 
there was again no result; and then, in 
1853, there was a third Commission. The 
opinions of great lawyers and statesmen in 
times past were fayourable to the con- 
solidation, arrangement, and digest of 
Statutes, and the removal of all that were 
sleeping or not in foree; and Lord Lynd- 
hurst had testified to the vast quantity of 
useless rubbish which encumbered the Sta- 
tute Book, and which he thought should 
be swept away. The Code Napoleon had 
been found to work so satisfactorily that 
it had been adopted in several other States 
of Europe, and it was so concise that it 
might be bought in the form of a pocket 
volume, at the cost of one france, or even 
less. The various attempts which had 
been made in the United States of Ame- 
rica at consolidating the law had been also 
very successful. When so great progress 
had been made in this direction in foreign 
countries, he must assert that there was 
no reason why our Statute Book should be 
allowed to remain in its present confused 
state. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

That, in the month of March 1853, a paid 
Commission of five Barristers was appointed hy 
the Lord Chancellor, ‘to proceed without delay in 
the work of the Consolidation of the Statute 
Law’ (First Report, page 209), of which ‘the 
first process would be to ascertain preeisely the 


text of the Statute Law, as it then existed, by 
determining what Statutes had been repealed, 
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expressly or virtually, what had expired, and 
what had become obsolete or unnecessary in the 
present state of society; whereof a special and 
detailed Report should be made, and should form 
the groundwork of a declaratory Bill to repeal 
such Statutes, to be introduced, if possible, at 
the end of the then Session’ (Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 78, of Session 1855); and that, in 
pursuance of the said Commission, a special and 
detailed Report, embracing every entire Act of 
the descriptions above mentioned, and containing 
in all ten thousand and forty-seven Acts, was 
prepared by Messrs. Anstey and Rogers, two of 
the said Commissioners, and submitted to the 
Lord Chancellor in the course of the same Ses- 
sion, under the title of Expurgatory List, and by 
way of Appendix to their joint Minute of the 25th 
day of July 1853 : 

“That it appears from the Papers communi- 
cated to this House by Her Majesty, that no Bill 
of which the said Expurgatory List is the ground- 
work has as yet been prepared, although in an 
undated Report of 1854, made by Mr. Brickdale, 
the Commissioner to whom (First Report, page 
109) ‘ the task of careful revision by a fresh hand 
was assigned’ by Mr. Bellenden Ker, the Chief 
Commissioner, the List itself has been certified 
to evince ‘the great familiarity of his two col- 
leagues with the Statute Book,’ and to cause him 
‘to feel hardly any doubt that they had not en- 
tered as obsolete any Act which had in fact been 
repealed,’ and although Mr. Bellenden Ker has 
reported it to be ‘a very laborious, useful, and 
valuable paper,’ and to have shown their industry 
and familiarity with the Statute Book :’ 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that it 
would greatly conduce to the improvement of the 
Statute Law of this Country, if the preparation 
of ‘a declaratory Bill, of which the said special 
and detailed Report shall form the groundwork,’ 
were no longer to be delayed, and that such Bill 


ought to be forthwith prepared, for the purpose of 


being laid before Parliament.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
agreed in a great deal of what the hon. 
Member had stated, though he did not 
think it necessary to enter into a discus- 
sion on the condition of our written and 
unwritten law. It was admitted on all 
hands that the Statute Book required con- 
siderable revision, and that there were 
many obsolete Acts which ought to be 
expunged from it. The expurgatory list 
made out by the Commissioners contained 
between 10,000 and 11,000 Statutes, and 
the hon. Member proposed to deal at once 
with all these. But the fact was this ex- 
purgatory list was in so imperfect a state, 
that it would be impossible to make it the 
basis of a declaratory Act. The Commis- 
sioners had made out this list as a rough 
sketch of what might be done; they made 
it out, having been at work three months ; 
and was the House to deal, without fur- 
ther inquiry and consideration, with these 
11,000 Statutes, in the manner the hon. 
Member proposed? So far, then, as the 
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practical part of the Motion was concerned, 
he (the Attorney General) could not agree 
with it, because he did not think the ex- 
purgatory list was in a condition to make 
it the basis of legislation. With regard 
to the Commissioners, no doubt there had 
been differences of opinion, but they should 
be allowed a reasonable time to perfect 
their work, and he anticipated some useful 
results from their labours. Should Parlia- 
ment not be satisfied with the results, then 
it would be for Parliament to act, but no 
good could be accomplished by interfering 
with and interrupting the operations of the 
Commissioners in the way that was pro- 
posed by the hon. Member. It would only 
disgust them if they were to be perpetually 
harassed, and would delay rather than ex- 
pedite the work that all desired to see pro- 
perly performed. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he did not think it 
was unnatural for hon. Members, seeing 
the large sum of money which had been 
voted for this Commission, to expect some 
useful result from it. He himself thought 
that the opportunity might have been taken 
for the consolidation of Acts English and 
Irish, and the formation of Imperial Sta- 
tutes, so as to bring the laws of the United 
Kingdom into as much harmony as possi- 
ble. But until we had a separate depart- 
ment of Public Justice, he did not antici- 
pate that our laws would be reduced to 
that uniformity, simplicity, and clearness 
which were co desirable. If the salaries 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, of these Statute Law Commis- 
sioners, and of the Administrative Reform 
Commissioners, who were to be appointed, 
were put together, it would furnish more 
than enough for the establishment of a 
department of Public Justice. To revise 
the laws on some intelligible principle, to 
place them on some uniform basis, and to 
have them philosophically arranged, was 
worthy the serious attention of that House. 
Although the Motion of the hon. Member 
for East Surrey (Mr. L. King), was not 
likely to lead to any direct result, he 
thought that it would be useful as indi- 
rectly stimulating the Commissioners and 
the Government in the execution of the 
task they had undertaken to perform. 

Mr. MALINS said, he concurred in 
principle with the hon. Member for East 
Surrey, that it was desirable those nume- 
rous Statutes which were obsolete, or no 
longer law, should not be printed in the 
Statute Book as parts of the law. But if 
this were to be done, it was most necessary 
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that it should be well and correctly done. 
He had reason to fear that the Report 
made by the Commissioners after only 
three months’ examination, was inaccu- 
rate, and he considered it highly necessary 
that the list should be revised again and 
again, by men of knowledge and experience, 
before Parliament was asked to make it 
the basis of legislation. There was no 
blame attachable to the Commissioners for 
this; the time and the number of Statutes 
they had to wade through rendered it im- 
possible that the list so prepared could be 
other than imperfect. For these reasons 
he could not concur with the Motion— 
reasons which did not touch the principle 
involved in it, but only referred to its 
details. He was as sincerely desirous as 
any one to improve the law, but he thought 
the hon. Member for East Surrey was 
bound to take a more comprehensive view 
of the question than he had done. He 
complained that the Statute Law was not 
more perfect, but he should recollect how 
Acts of Parliament were passed. At the 
present time gentlemen engaged all day 
had to come to the House in the evening, 
and then when exhausted in minds and 
bodies between twelve o’clock at night 
and two o’clock in the morning, they were 
called upon to run through dozens of Bills. 
In a few minutes Acts of Parliament, con- 
taining twenty, thirty, and fifty clauses, 
were frequently passed, and no hon. Mem- 
ber in the House knew what was occurring. 
On Wednesday last there was a remarkable 
instance of this hurrying through important 
Bills at more than railway pace. On that 
day a Bill containing twenty-nine clauses, 
was passed through Committee by the 
Chairman almost without drawing breath, 
and amidst the cheers and laughter of the 
House at his marvellous rapidity of utter- 
ance. And now the hon. Member for East 
Surrey came forward and complained that 
the Statute Law was not perfect. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Napier), had 
said that nothing would be right until we 
had a Department of Justice. But would 
he desire that every Bill in that House | 
should be submitted to a Minister of Justice | 
before it could pass? What happened at 
the present moment ? Why, that scarcely 
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a Bill of the simplest description passed | 


that House, though backed with the sanc- | 
tion of the Law Officers, and the universal | 
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place, as to render it almost worthless when 
it came back to the House of Commons. 
Well, if that were the case as between the 
two Houses of Legislature now, what 
might they not expect if they constituted 
a Minister of Justice? Why, they might 
as well abolish the functions of the Legis- 
lature altogether. The fact was, however, 
that such a department would be opposed 
to the constitution of the country. The 
free institution of Parliament was the real 
origin of our unequal legislation. The 
laws were made by the expert and the in- 
expert, and therefore they were not made 
with uniformity. But he believed that 
their defects had been greatly exagge- 
rated. The Statute Law was not the 
great difficulty. Although he concurred 
in the general objects which the hon. 
Member for East Surrey had in view, he 
could not assent to his Motion. The sub- 
ject of Statute Law consolidation was 
beset with so many difficulties that he for 
one was not sanguine as to the result of 
the working of any of these Commissions. 
On the contrary, he believed it would, after 
all, be necessary to depend upon the labour 
of private members of the profession. At 
the same time, he admitted that a great 
deal might be done, and he should be ready 
cheerfully to give his assistance to do that 
which might be safely done; but he cau- 
tioned the House against listening to crude 
and immature schemes, or thinking that 
the laws of England, so complicated as 
they were, could within a few months be 
reduced into a digest, whether it was the 
Statute Law or any other law whatever. 
Mr. MASSEY said, he wished to know 
whether they were to leave these laws in 
their present unsatisfactory state, or to 
resort to the common sense mode of deal- 
ing with them, that of delegating the revi- 
sion to certain stated gentlemen. That 
was the object of the Royal Commission 
last year. If those gentlemen were really 
prosecuting their duties with attention, 
then the censure of the hon. Member for 
East Surrey (Mr. L. King) was misplaced. 
But would the hon. Member by his Motion 
interrupt the labours of that Commission ? 
Was it not a fact that the Commissioners 
had quarrelled among themselves? And 
had not their internal dissensions inter- 
rupted the progress of their work? The 
House now was told that the labours of 
these Commissioners were extremely valu- 


approbation of the House, that did not|able, but for some reason or other they 
undergo such alterations and amendments | were turned out, and only the Chief Com- 
at the hands of the Law Lords in another | missioner and his secretary left. The hon. 
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and learned Attorney-General said the sub- | employed, the consolidation might be com. 
ject was one which ought to be considered | pleted in three years. He thought the Mo- 
by several experienced hands, and in that | tion a most excellent one, and he should 
he fully agreed with him; but did the| give it his best support. 
hon. and learned gentleman hold out any} Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the Ex. 
hope that he was going to select gentlemen | purgatory List, drawn up by Messrs. An- 
to revise the Jabours of the Commission ? | stey and Rogers, had been prepared with 
Nothing of the sort. The hon. and learned | great intelligence and ability, and the chief 
gentleman held out no prospect that any| Commissioner had himself stated that it 
advance would be made in the work, and, | was of great value, although in a work of 
therefore, if the House went to a division | such extent it was, perhaps, impossible to 
he should certainly support the Motion. avoid some inaccuracies. The present Mo- 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, | tion meragy proposed the preparation of a 
the fact was not as stated by the hon. | declaratory Bill of which the Report should 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Massey), that | form the groundwork. It simply took up 
the Commission now consisted only of Mr. | the proposal of the Lord Chancellor, and 
Bellenden Ker and his secretary. The| suggested that a Bill should be founded 
whole subject was under the consideration | upon the Report, which the chief Commis- 
of highly qualified persons, and each of | sioner had declared must be the basis of 
them took a particular branch of the Sta- | any such measure. 
tute Law under his care. It was not cor- Mr. LOCKE KING said, that he had 
rect, therefore, to say that the whole work | not proposed that the Expurgatory List 
was in the hands only of the chief Com-| should be adopted without any revision, 
missioner and his secretary. but he wished that it should be revised, 
Mr. M‘MAHON said, the Statute Law | and that it should then form the ground- 
never would be consolidated until the Com- | work of a declaratory Bill. 
missioners took in hand the Statutes of| Question put. 
each particular reign one by one, so that} The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
all obsolete or unnecessary laws might be | 26: Majority 17. 
struck out of the Statute-book, and none 
left but what were now actually in force. ARMY COMMISSIONS. 
He agreed with the right hon. and learned} Mr. HEADLAM aaid, the proposal he 
Gentleman the Member for the University | was about to make was a very simple one, 
of Dublin (Mr. Napier), that there ought | and would not require any lengthened 
to be a Minister of Justice appointed, and | statement on his part. He was about to 
he would give as an instance an error|ask the House to do an act of justice to 
which had crept into the Merchant Ship- | a class of men who, even in ordinary times, 
ping Act last Session, which could not| were entitled to the favourable consider- 
have occurred had the Act been revised! ation of the House, but who, from the 
by such an officer. With regard to the | dangers to which they were now exposed, 
consolidation of the Common Law, that he| and the fortitude and gallantry they had 
thought was quite impossible, and there-| recently displayed in defence of the ho- 
fore he hoped the hon. Gentleman would | nour of their country, had special claims 
confine his attention to the consolidation | upon its attention. This Motion, however, 
of the Statute Law. did not require to be enforced by an appeal 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought the! to the generosity of the House, its adop- 
difficulties in the way of consoiidation were | tion should be eonceded on grounds of 
very greatly exaggerated. Year after year, | simple justice. By the regulations at pre- 
however, money was voted for the purpose, | sent in operation in the army, if a regi- 
and nothing was done, apologies never be- | mental officer died in the performance of 
ing wanting for the delay. If the Statute-| his duty, the money which he had paid 
book was reduced to proper dimensions, it | for his original commission, as well as for 
would be most useful to those who were | every subsequent step of promotion, was 
engaged in the practice of the law. If} wholly forfeited and lost to his family. 
rightly undertaken, it was a work which | The effect of this system was, that when 
could easily be performed; but it never | an officer of rank died, the country, 80 
would be effected by men whose minds| far from having remunerated him for his 
were engaged in other pursuits and other | services, must, in almost every instance, 
objects. His decided conviction was, that | be considered as being absolutely his pe- 
if a moderate staff of zealous men were | cuniary debtor. A licutenant colonel in 


Mr. Massey 
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the line, for example, had to pay 4,5001. 


for his commission; and unless, therefore, 
he had been a lengthened period in the 
army, the aggregate amount of the salary 
he received literally would not recompense 
him for the purchase money he had been 
required to give for his professional posi- 
tion. Then, again, an ensign had to pay 
asum of 450/. on entering the line; and 
if he fell in battle, on the very day after 
he obtained his commission, his represent- 
atives had no claim to be reimbursed a 
single shilling of this 4501. The principle 
was precisely the same through all the 
other commissioned grades of the army. 
Thus a lieutenant colonel not only jeopar- 
dised his life in the cause of his country, 
but he had also to risk the sum of 4,5002., 
and if he were to insure his life for that 
amount of money he would actually have 
to pay in the shape of premium more than 
the sum which he received in pay. Setting 
aside, therefore, the danger to his life 
which an officer incurred, it could not be 
said that he ever derived, as the reward 
for his invaluable services, a bare pecuni- 
ary equivalent for the money he had in- 
vested in buying his commission; and whe- 
ther he lived or died, his country, look- 
ing at the matter in a pecuniary point of 
view, were indebted to him. No sophistry 


as to the strict rules of the service could | 
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the service. He was not now going into 
the general system of the purchase of 
commissions in the army; this Motion was 
quite distinct from that question; but the 
adoption of this Resolution would afford 
great facilities for effecting such a change. 
The Resolution he proposed consisted of 
two propositions—one that upon an officer 
dying in active service his representatives 
should receive back the value of his com- 
mission, the other that the country should 
make up this sum. The first of these 
propositions might be adopted without the 
other. The consequence of this would be, 
that when an officer died in service his 
representatives would receive the value of 
his commission, and this sum would be 
paid in the same manner as when an officer 
sold out. There would then be no death 
vacancy, no promotion without purchase, 
upon the death of an officer in the field. 
He (Mr. Headlam) did not propose this. 
He thought that the country ought to pay 
the representatives of the deceased officer, 
and that there then should be the same 
promotion without purchase in the regi- 
ment as at present. But if the House 
would not adopt this plan, he then said 
that an officer dying in active service 
should be treated as an officer selling out, 
and that as between the representatives 
of the deceased officer on the one hand, 


justify such a system as this. Take an-| and the surviving officers of the regiment 


other example of the practical working of | 


the present system. An officer was tried 
by court-martial in the Crimea the other 
day, and, being found guilty of conduct 
unworthy of his position, was sentenced to 
dismissal from the service; but this de- 
cision being referred home to the authori- 
ties in this country, and some extenuating 
circumstances pleaded, he was allowed to 
sell out, and was thus enabled to recover 
the regulation value of his commission. 
If, however, this officer had never been 
charged with ungentlemanly conduct, but 
had fallen heroically in the trenches like Co- 
lonel Egerton, the Government would have 
pounced upon the price of his commission, 
and his family would have been deprived of 
the whole sum that he had invested. The 
hardship of this rule was not so much felt 
in time of peace, because an ofiicer could 
sell out whenever he pleased ; but during 
the prevalence of war, when public opinion 
did not admit of his quitting his post in 
the hour of danger, the least that the 
country could do for him was to give him 
& security for the return of the money that 
had been exacted from him on entering 





on the other. it was more fair and just 
that the former should receive the value of 
the commission than that the latter should 
have a step without purchase. The fact 
was, that promotions without purchase 
were for the benefit of the country. They 
are the means by which we stimulate our 
officers by the hope of promotion to deeds 
of daring. As the country benefits by this 
stimulus to the army, it was right that the 
country should pay for it; and it was not 
just, it was not right that the country 
should sacrifice the pecuniary interests 
of those who have died in its service for 
the sake of promoting its own interests by 
stimulating the exertions of the surviving 
officers. He was sware that his proposal 
would cost the country a certain sum, but 
they would have the satisfaction of feeling 
that the pecuniary boon to the army would 
be far larger than the sum paid by the 
country, for the following reason:—at pre- 
sent officers are obliged, in consequence of 
the risk to which they are exposed, to pay 
heavy sums for the insurance of their lives 
upon the sums paid by them for their com- 
missions. If, however, this boon were 
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granted, officers would know that, in the 
event of their being killed in the service, 
the money which they had expended in 
the purchase of their commissions would 
be returned to their families, and they 
would not be obliged to insure. A pe- 
cuniary benefit would thus be given to 
many officers by freeing them from the 
necessity of paying these heavy premiums 
upon their lives, and this would be a re- 
lief and a saving to officers who survived 
the war, and in respect of whom, there- 
fore, the country would not be put to any 
additional expense by the adoption of the 
Resolution. He was justified, therefore, 
in saying that the benefit conferred upon 
the army would be far greater than the 
burden imposed upon the country. The 
question is not, however, simply a pe- 
cuniary one. The bravest men are the 
most tender-hearted, and there are many 
officers who for themselves would willingly 
seek “the bubble reputation in the cannon’s 
mouth,’ but the same men would feel bit- 
terly the necessity of leaving their relatives 
in poverty. By the adoption of the Re- 
solution we should carry comfort to the 
hearts of many brave men, and make them 
feel that if they died in their country’s 
service their country would repay to their 
families the money they had paid for en- 
tering into the service. 
Mr. OTWAY seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That this House do, To-morrow, resolve itself 
into.a Committee, to consider of an humble Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to direct alterations to be made 
in the rules of the Military Service to the effect 
that the Regulation value of the Commissions of 
Officers in the Army dying or having died in 
active service during the present war, may be 
paid to their representatives and deemed part of 
their personal estate, and to assure Her Majesty 
that this House will make good the same.” 


Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
Motion originally placed upon the paper 
by the hon. Gentleman was that, whenever 
an ofticer died, the value of his commission 
should be included in the property dis- 
tributed among those of his relations who 
were entitled to it. That Motion raised 
a general principle upon which he should 
have felt disposed to take issue; but the 
hon. Gentleman had since materially al- 
tered the form of his Motion, leaving the 
simple declaration, that officers dying in 
the course of the war should be allowed 
to bequeath the value of their commissions 
to their relatives. Now, if the principle 
of the Resolution were a sound one, he 


Mr. Headlam 
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could not understand why it should be 
limited to certain cases, and not extend- 
ed to others. He understood the Motion 
to relate entirely to persons who might 
die in active service against Russia [Mr. 
Headlam assented]; but if it were adopted 
it would hardly be possible to resist claims 
that might be preferred in other quarters, 
The other day an officer lost his life in 
endeavouring to quell an insurrection of 
the diggers in the colony of Victoria, and 
if the privilege advocated by the hon. 
Gentleman were to be conferred in the 
cases of officers who lost their lives in 
the Crimea, he could not understand why 
it ought not also to be extended to 
the case of an officer who lost his life 
in active service in the colony of Vic- 
toria. Still further, if the Motion were 
agreed to, he could not see why claims of 
a similar character preferred by the rela- 
tives of officers killed in the Kafir war 
should not be allowed. No distinction 
could in justice be drawn between the case 
of one officer and another, and, provided 
only that he fell in active service against 
the enemy, it was of no consequence whe- 
ther that enemy was Russia, or the sa- 
vages of South Africa. He might be told 
that the privations endured in the Crimea 
were of a very peculiar character, and that 
they ought to be taken into consideration, 
but, on the other hand, it ought to be 
borne in mind that, if the privations were 
severe, the opportunities of gaining dis- 
tinction, and of acquiring renown, were 
also considerable. If an officer lost his 
life, it mattered little whether he lost it in 
the Crimea or in active service against 
a more savage enemy, like the Kafirs; 
and it would be no consolation to his rela- 
tives, after he was killed, to tell them that 
he ran less risk of losing his life in South 
Africa than in the Crimea. Certainly, if 
the House were disposed to recognise the 
justice of the principle recommended by 
the hon. Gentleman, they ought not to 
limit its application to the particular case 
contemplated by the hon. Gentleman. Lie 
apprehended that the object of the hon. 
Gentleman was to secure some provision 


ifor the widows and families of officers 


killed in action. It was often said that 
the army was almost wholly officered from 
the ranks of the aristocracy. Now, he 
had ample evidence in his possession to 
show that that was not the case, and, in- 
deed, the House was repeatedly told that 
the widows and families of officers would be 
left almost entirely destitute were it not for 
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the provision made for them in the way of 
pensions. It would be well, however, for 
the House to consider whether there was 
not sufficient provision made for the widows 
and families of officers by the pension- 
warrant. The pension granted was in- 
tended as a compensation to the relatives 
of officers who were not in affluent cir- 
cumstances. He did not see how it would 
be possible to resist the demand for pen- 
sions to the widows of private soldiers if 
the hon. Gentleman’s proposition were 
adopted, for the ground upon which that 
demand had hitherto been resisted would 
be entirely destroyed. It would also be 
impossible to continue to grant pensions to 
the families of officers if the prices of the 
commissions held by such officers at the 
time of their death were to be repaid. 
The hon. Gentleman suggested that the 
families might have the option of which 
they would receive. But the plan of the 
hon. Gentleman would only benefit certain 
classes of survivors. It would, for in- 
stance, be an advantage to a young widow 
to receive the full value of her deceased 
husband’s commission rather than an an- 
nuity, which would cease if she remarried ; 
but the present arrangement was the most 
advantageous to widows advanced in years, 
who would have a difficulty in investing 
any large sum of money. He had before 
him a warrant issued within the last few 
days, under which, if the value of an 
officer’s commission were worth 1800/., the 
maximum amount of pension that his wi- 
dow would receive was 1507. He doubted 
whether any average investment of 1800J. 
would secure for life a larger sum. [Colonel 
Nortu said he should be glad to know under 
what circumstances that maximum would 
be granted?] It would be granted under 
favourable circumstances, in the case of an 
officer who had seen active service; and 
the number of children he might leave, 
and other matters, would be taken into 
consideration. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Headlam) said that the first part of his 
proposition might be adopted, and the last 
part rejected; but if the value of the of- 
ficers’ commissions were to be repaid to 
their families, he asked whether the House 
ought not to make good the sums re- 
quired for that purpose? Why were not 
the prices of commissions now paid to the 
representatives of officers who died in the 
service? Because the Government took 
advantage of the vacancies so created to 
confer commissions, without purchase, upon 
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such persons as non-commissioned offi- 
cers, sons of distinguished officers, and 
young men who had passed creditable ex- 
aminations at the military colleges, This 
plan gave facilities for obviating one in- 
convenience of the purchase system ; and, 
if it were altered, the House ought to 
provide Government with the means of 
still bestowing commissions upon the par- 
ties to whom he had referred. Govern- 
ment did not derive the slightest advan- 
tage from the sums that passed between 
officers for the interchange and purchase 
of commissions. His chief objection to the 
Motion was upon principle; he did not 
think it would be advisable to recognise 
the idea of property as connected with a 
commission. He looked upon a commis- 
sion as a personal thing, which could not 
last beyond the existence of the person 
upon whom it conferred a special duty. A 
commission could not even be regarded as 
a life interest, for it might at any time be 
revoked, and to lay down the principle 
that an officer had a property in his com- 
mission, would, he thought, interfere with 
the discipline of the army. If they re- 
cognised a pecuniary interest in commis- 
sions, how could a number of officers be 
reduced to half-pay at the conclusion of 
the war? He would recommend the hon. 
Gentlemen to examine the warrant lately 
issued, under which an increased rate of 
pension had been granted to the widows 
and children of officers. He would take 
into consideration the proposition sub- 
mitted by the hon. Gentleman, and, if he 
could satisfy himself that it would be just 
and right to carry it into effect, he would 
not scruple to act upon that opinion; but 
he could not at present, for the reasons 
he had stated, give his assent to the 
Motion. 

CotoneL DUNNE said the hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Under Secretary for War, 
seemed rather puzzled by the case as put 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Headlam). 
The fact was, that after greatly under- 
paying officers in the army, when they 
were killed in action you could not give 
them the money they had paid for their 
commissions. Solarge a number had been 
recently killed or died, that no one dared 
ask the House for the sum required to 
pay for their commissions. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel) said some time ago that 
the Government had sold a number of va- 
cant commissions, and had realised a large 
sum, and he (Colonel Dunne) thought that 
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under those eircumstances that money 
should go to the families of officers who 
had been killed or died on service. He 
thought the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-on-Tyne a reasonable provide for their families in case they 
one, because it would not draw largely on | should be killed in action? He had made 
the resources of the country. Something a calculation of the amount of annuities 
ought to be done in the direction which | which might be purchased with the price 
was indicated by the hon. Gentleman. of commissions, taking the ages of lieu- 

Lorp ALFRED PAGET said, that! tenant colonels at forty-five, and of cap- 
some time since he had placed a similar | tains at thirty, and the outfit for cavalry 
notice on the paper, but his Motion only | officers at 400I., including horses, and for 
went as far as the widows and orphans infantry officers at 200/. The nett pay 
of officers who fell in action. As long as| was reckoned, after deducting the items 
the State recognised the principle of pur-| of forage, and mess and band expenses to 
chase in the army, he conceived it was|the cavalry, and mess and band expenses 
only just that the widows and orphans | in the infantry, but not deducting income 
of officers should receive the price of their | tax, because annuities were subject to it. 
commissions. At present one officer, upon In the Life Guards a lieutenant colonel’s 
being ordered for foreign service, might | commission and outfit cost 7,6501., which 
sell his commission and realise a large would purchase an annuity of 4951. for his 
sum; while another officer, who felt bound | life, at the Government rate. His pay was 
in honour to follow his regiment, might | 463/. 1s. 8d. nett. A captain’s commis- 
fall in battle, and the value of his commis- | sion and outfit cost 3,9001., which would 
sion be lost to his family. Surely, the | purchase an annuity of 209/.; his pay was 
widows and orphans of an officer killed in | 2271. 8s. 10d. In other cavalry regiments 
action or by pestilence, when on foreign | a lieutenant colonel’s commission and outfit 
service, if not other relatives, should re- | cost 6,575I., which would purchase an an- 
ceive the full benefit of his commission. | nuity of 430/.; his pay was 3451. Os. 10d. 
He had prepared a statement which clearly | And a captain’s commission and outfit cost 
showed that the pay of officers, in relation | 3,625/., which would purchase an an- 
to the cost of commissions, was inade-| nuity of 1951.; his pay was 2121. 15s. 8d. 
quate. The regulation price of the com- | In the Foot Guards, a lieutenant colonel’s 
mission of a lieutenant colonel in the Life commission and outfit cost 9,2000., which 
Guards was 7,2501. The pay per annum | would purchase an annuity of 6061. His 
was 5321. Deducting income tax 311.,| pay was 4881. 3s. 9d. A captain’s commis- 
forage 511., and band subscription 177. 10s., | sion and outfit cost 5,000/., which would 
the pay was really only 4261. 10s. per an-| purchase an annuity of 269/. His pay 
num. He believed it was only in the English | was 2827. 17s. 6d. In the infantry of the 
service that deduction was made for forage. | line a lieutenant colonel’s commission and 
In the Austrian army he knew cavalry offi- | outfit cost 4,700/., which would purchase 
cers received forage free. The regulation | an annuity of 3081. His pay was 2931. 5s. 
price of the commission of a lieutenant! A captain’s commission and outfit cost 
colonel of cavalry was 6,1751., and the | 2,000/., which would purchase an annuity 
pay 4197. The deductions for income tax, | of 1087. His pay was 1991. 16s. 3d. So 
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as a gentleman upon 5s. 3d. per day, 
when there was not a common shipwright 
in the port of London who did not earn 
his 10s. a day. How could officers, then, 


Army 








forage, mess, and band brought it to 3201., | 
and he had to buy his chargers, while in | 
most other services chargers were given to | 
officers up to the rank of captain. The! 
price of a captain’s commission in a ca-| 
valry regiment was 3,225l., the gross pay 
266/.; but, making the same deductions, 
it was only 1971. The price of a com- 
mission of an ensign in the line was 
4501., the gross pay 951. 16s. 3d.; but 
after making the deductions it was only 
841. 19s.6d. Upon that sum an ensign 
had to keep up his uniform, and pay his 
mess and other expenses. He hail to live, 
Colonel Dunne 


that, taking eight officers of different ranks 
and ages from the Household Brigade and 
the line, cavalry and infantry, it was ap- 
parent that the sum total of the annuities 
which might be purchased with the amount 
which their commissions and outfit cost was 
2,6201., the sum total of their pay being 
only 2,5121. 9s. 6d. Each officer might 
have purchased, on the average, an annuity 
of 3271.; while the average pay was only 
3141. Certainly there were pensions, but 
the widow of a lieutenant colonel of cavalry 
only received 80/. a year; a captain’s wi- 
dow, 701.; a cornet’s widow, 36/. a year. 
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In the infantry the pensions were in the 
same ratio. The pensioning officers’ wi- 
dows was a perfect farce. There was the 
case of Major Halkett, killed at Balaklava. 
He left a widow and three children, and 
the widow’s pension was 70l. a year. 
There was the still stronger case of Co- 
lonel Moore, who was his late father’s 
aide-de-camp. He knew him well, and a 
more kindhearted or better man could not 
exist. Colonel Moore was offered 15,0001. 
for his commission, and refused. He was 
drowned ; and, but for Her Majesty’s 
bounty, his widow would only have re- 
ceived 701. a year. They could do nothing 
for those who had already fallen, but they 
might do something for those who were yet 
fighting their country’s battles. He was 
sure the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would take the matter into 
consideration, and devise some means of 
providing for the widows and orphans, if 
not for the relations, of those officers who 
fell in the service. 

CotoneL NORTH said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary at War had for- 
gotten the disadvantage which officers on 
active service laboured under when seeking 
to insure their lives. An officer going out 
to Quebec or the Ionian Islands could get 
his life readily insured; but if going out 
to the Crimea, he could not get an office 
to open a policy, or if it did, it world be 
at an immense premium. He certainly 
thought that something ought to be done 
to meet the case of an officer who went to 
take part in a campaign, and who was, in 
consequence, deprived of the opportunity 
of insuring his life on anything like mode- 
rate terms. 

Mr. RICE said, he thought the strong 
feeling entertained by the country against 
the purchase system in the army would be 
much mitigated by the adoption of some 
such plan as that proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Headlam). He must, 
however, protest against the argument of 
the Under Secretary for War, that a pur- 
chased commission was a personal trust, 
and believed it to be an investment—a 
very bad one indeed, but one which an 
officer ought to have the power of be- 
queathing to his widow for sale on his 
death. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
Motion of my hon. Friend is only one part 
of a large and difficult question, because it 
is obvious it connects itself directly with 
the question which has been much discuss- 
ed in this House and elsewhere, whether 
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the system of purchase and sale of com- 
missions is one which ought to be eon- 
tinued in our service. As to that, every 
one must see that it is a question beset 
with dfficulties; and even if the Legisla- 
ture determined to abolish that system, it 
is impossible to decide in the way in which 
many persons wish it to be decided, and 
it would be impossible to carry it out at 
once to any practical result. But my hon. 
Friend, as it appears to me, during the 
whole of his speech laboured under an en- 
tire misconception of what the system is, 
because he urged over and over again that 
the public were debtors to our officers for 
the amounts paid for their commissions; 
and that if an officer dies without having 
sold his commission, the State is in pos- 
session of the money which he has paid 
for it. That opinion of my hon. Friend is 
an entire mistake. No money is paid by 
any officer to the State for his commission. 
When an officer purchases a commission, 
he pays the money to some other officer 
who sells it. The State is not the holder 
of the money, nor is it the gainer when an 
officer dies and his commission is disposed 
of without purchase. An officer who gets 
his commission without purchase is so far 
a gainer, that he gets a rank without pay- 
ment which, under other circumstances, 
he would have had to purchase ; but it is 
a fallacy te say, that the State is a pecu- 
niary deb‘c to the officer for the value 
of the commission he may have bought. 
Then, the Motion of my hon. Friend is, 
that during the present war, and only 
during that time, and I presume, too, at 
the seat of war alone as regards any officer 
who may die, the State should advance 
money to pay the value of the commissions 
he may have bought, but I am quite at a 
loss to see how my hon. Friend can dis- 
connect the first portion of his Resolution 
from the second, because, unless the House 
agrees to make good the sums, I cannot 
understand from what fund the Govern- 
ment could repay to the relatives of de- 
ceased officers the value of their commis- 
sions. The money the officers paid for 
those commissions does not, as I have 
just stated, go to the Government, and 
could only be repaid out of the revenues 
of the State. I think there is a good 
deal in some of the considerations which 
have be enurged by my hon. Friend; but, 
at the same time, I think his Resolution 
proposes to go much beyond the point to 
which the feeling of the House will ac- 
company him. I think, however, it would 
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be an arrangement to which the country 
would not object, and which the House, I 
apprehend, would not object to carry out, 
that officers might be allowed to make a 
choice whether, in the event of their be- 
ing killed in action, their families should 
receive the pensions and national allow- 
ances now given by the regulations, or 
whether, in lieu, their representatives 
should receive from the public funds the 
value of the commissions held by those 
officers at the time of their death. There 
are many cases in which it would be more 
advantageous to the family to receive the 
value of the commission, but there might 
be other cases in which it would be more 
advantageous to receive the increased 
amount of pension and allowances granted 
by the regulations. 1 think, whatever ad- 
ditional expense might be entailed on the 
public by such an arrangement, the public 
would incur that burden cheerfully, and 
that this House would have no hesitation 
in sanctioning such an arrangement; but, 
if you go beyond that—not for the present 
war alone, for I cannot admit the distinc- 
tion—you create a new difficulty. Our 
troops now engaged in the East have de- 
served all this country can give in the way 
of honour or reward, but 1 cannot admit 
that there is anything so peculiar in the 
nature of that service, or in the scene of 
operations, to make their case different 
from that of troops engaged in other parts 
of the world, by the orders of their Sove- 
reign, in the defence of the honour and 
the interests of the country. Whatever 
regulations are made must be general re- 
gulations, applicable to all officers in all 
parts of the world, who, under any circum- 
stances, may fall in action in the perform- 
ance of their duties. But then comes the 
case of those who die not in action. I wish 
the House to consider what would be the 
effect of extending the regulation to cases 
of this sort. You can easily frame a law 
for the cases of officers falling in action; 
but if you include the cases of officers 
dying from other causes on foreign ser- 
vice, what distinction is there between war 
and peace? What distinction between 
foreign service and home service ? What 
distinction between any circumstance, any 
disease, which may terminate the life of 
an officer in one part of the world, and 
any similar disease which may terminate 
the life of another officer in a different 
part of the world? If we include any 
officer who dies in the Crimea from fever, 
then come the cases of those who may 
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die from fever in the West Indies, at the 
Cape, or in North America; and why ought 
we not also to include the cases of officers 
dying at home from diseases which may 
be referred to the performance of their mi- 
litary duties? So that you would come to 
apply the rule without limit, and in the 
ease of every officer dying on full pay, un- 
less it can be shown that his death was the 
consequence of some malady constitutional, 
and quite independent of the performance 
of his military duties. I think there would 
be great difficulty in extending any regula- 
tion to such cases as that. As to the first 
point, I say I think the Government is 
perfectly willing to adopt a regulation such 
as I have mentioned, that in eases of offi- 
cers killed in action there should be a 
choice allowed between the pensions and 
allowances established by the present re- 
gulations and the value of the commission 
which the deceased officer had bought or 
would have been entitled to sell before his 
death. I cannot quite admit all the grounds 
upon which this Motion has been support- 
ed. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Headlam) 
and the noble and gallant Member for Lich- 
field (Lord A. Paget) have urged the prin- 
ciple of a commercial speculation, as if they 
compared the annuity which might have 
been bought with the amount paid for the 
commission, with the pay received on ac- 
count of the commission. But even upon 
that ground the noble Lord has shown us 
the difference is only that between 3271. 
and 314/.—some 13l.; and he does not 
take any notice of the pensions and allow- 
ances to the widows, a very important 
point, and which should not be forgotten. 
But I altogether deny that we ought to 
look on the motives that induce a man to 
enter into the army or the navy, as the 
same by which a man is guided when he 
makes an investment in railway shares, in 
three per cent consols, or upon mortgage, 
or upon any other security by which he 
may seek to obtain interest for his money. 
The motives that induce an officer to enter 
the service are the desire of distinction, 
the desire of an honourable condition in 
life, and of that reputation and consider- 
ation which belong to the military ser- 
vice; and therefore the ground to which 
I have referred is certainly not one on 
which this question can be properly ar- 
gued. I hope, after the statement I have 
just made, that the hon. Member will leave 
the question in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, with a view to their carrying out 
the arrangement I have mentioned, and 
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which I hope will meet the concurrence 
and prove in accordance with the feelings 
of the House. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
he objected to the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it was not large enough— 
being confined to the officers engaged in 
actual warfare in the Crimea. He thought 
the misery of a man being banished to an 
unhealthy and distant climate, whilst others 
were engaged in war, deserved considera- 
tion, and that a man who perished under 
those circumstances was as much entitled 
to the privileges spoken of, as he who died 
on the field of battle. It was difficult, he 
would confess, to draw the line. Some 
officers perished on their passage to the 
Crimea; others died of sickness on the 
eve of battle. He did not believe there 
existed any such privilege as had been 
mentioned of an officer being allowed to 
sell out when he was ordered for active 
service. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that after the 
discussion which had passed, he thought 
he ought not to press his Motion. He un- 
derstood the proposal of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government to be this, 
that every officer henceforth should have 
the option of declaring whether he would 
take the benefit to be given to his family, 
in case of his death, under the new war- 
rant, or whether he would have for his 
family the regulation annuity. After such 
a great concession on the part of the Go- 
vernment, if he understood it rightly, he 
would not persist in his Motion. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he did not press for 
a division, but he wished to have a clear 
understanding on the subject. He did not 
so clearly apprehend what had been said 
by the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston). 
Had the noble Lord in any way conceded 
the principle of the Motion, and would he 
allow greater advantages to the widows 
and orphans or representatives of officers 
who fell in action than they at present 
enjoyed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
what he meant to have said was this: 
that he thought it would be right for a re- 
gulation to be made by which, as it was 
rightly stated by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Headlam), it should be optional with the 
officer to determine in his lifetime whether, 
in the event of his falling in action, the 
family should receive the allowances or 
pensions, whatever they were, now given 
by the regulation; or whether, in lieu of 
that, they should receive the value of his 
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Commission — that was, the regulation 
value of course, not the sum he might 
have actually invested in it. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at half after Ten 
o’clock. 
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Mrinutzs.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Woollen, &c, Ma- 
nufactures (Scotland); Dublin Carriage Acts 
Amendment. 

2° Administration of Oaths Abroad. 


MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause (Repeal of Statutory Prohibition 
of Marriage with a deceased Wife’s Sister 
or Niece). 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, it 
was his intention to move certain Amend- 
ments, the effect of which would be to do 
away with the retrospective operation of 
the Bill. From the date of the Act of 
1835 until the present time, marriages of 
this description were positively prohibited 
by the law, and were declared to be null 
and void. He considered that nothing 
could be more dangerous than the principle 
which would be established by this Bill, 
which sought to legalise the marriages of 
those parties who had knowingly violated 
the law. In all cases in which parties 
had, through ignorance or inadvertence, 
violated the law the Legislature had inter- 
posed for their relief, but on no occasion 
had it legalised and sanctioned acts com- 
mitted against the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament. Wilful transgressors of the 
law were not entitled to the protection of 
Parliament, but it was now sought to give 
this Bill a retrospective effect on behalf of 
parties who had wilfully violated the law. 
One person in speaking of this had said 
that he knew he was running counter to 
the Act of Parliament, but that if he had 
committed a religious or moral wrong he 
could not be absolved from it by the re- 
pealing of the Act. Another person de- 
nied that an Act of Parliament could 
either create or annul a moral obligation. 
In the present case they then had persons 
who by their own confessions had contract- 
ed marriages, well knowing them to be 
prohibited by law, coming before Parlia- 
ment and saying, ‘ though we have deli- 
berately and knowingly violated the law, 
yet we ask you to interpose for our pro- 
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tection, and make that legal which at the | viously been contracted, but to do so would 
time it was done was perfectly illegal, and| have been an acknowledgment by the 
has continued so to the present time.’ | Legislature that they were not prohibited 
The Bill which had recently passed the | by the divine law. The Legislature, there- 
House of Commons to proctect one of its | fore, adopted a middle course, and passed 
Members from the loss of his seat, because a Bill by which it was provided that, with 
he had inadvertently and ignorantly taken | respect to all marriages within the prohi- 
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the oaths when the Speaker was not in| 
the Chair, could not be regarded as a 
precedent applicable to the present case. 
Whatever differences of opinion there 
might be as to the religious or moral obli- 
gation of abstaining from marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, no man could deny 
that Parliament had authority to pass a 





bited degrees which had already been con- 
tracted, no suit should be instituted in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to annul them. But 
this did not amount to a recognition of 
their validity ; and the Legislature more- 
over declared that all such marriages in 
future contracted within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity or consanguinity, from 





law upon that matter, since it could not be | that time forth should be null and void. 
pretended that such marriages were ordered | His argument was, first, that the Legisla- 
or enjoined by the divine law. An Act of|ture had never passed a Bill for the pro- 
Parliament, then, which was not contrary | tection of persons wh. uad wilfully violated 
to the divine law, did create a new moral | the law ; and, secoudly, that the Act of 
obligation ; and the persons who, by their | 1835 was one whicl: it was competent to 
own confession, had chosen to disregard | the Legislature to pass, and which, there- 
that moral obligation, were not deserving | fore, it was th duty of every subject to 
of the protection which they sought by| obey. It mic!«, be urged that the inno- 
this Bill to obtain. It might be said that, | cent offspring of such unions ought not to 
on a former occasion, the Legislature did| be left exposed to the consequences of 
remedy the invalidity of marriages of this | illegitimacy. He (Sir F. Thesiger) felt 
kind which previously existed; but that | pity for them, but he could not consent to 
was not the fact. Before the Act of 1835, | remove, by protecting the children, that 
marriages within the prohibited degrees | powerful motive to self-restraint which 
of affinity were void, but could only be | persons who were disposed to violate the 
declared void by sentence of the Eccle-|law would find in the natural regard for 
siastical Court, which could only be ob-| the welfare of their offspring. And how 
tained during the lifetime of both of the | far should that principle of compassion be 
parties. After their death, the marriage | carried? The inquiries made upon this 
could not be voided, and the children were | subject had unhappily revealed the fact, 
legitimate. The children were thus in a| that marriages of a much more revolting 
most precarious situation. It was common | character often took place. There were 
to have a friendly suit carried on during | innocent offspring of those marriages too; 
the whole time of the joint lives of the | but was the Legislature to interpose for 
parents, so as to prevent any person who | their protection? He ventured to say 
might be entitled to the succession from | there were many more illegitimate children, 
taking steps to invalidate the marriage, | the fruit of illicit intercourse, throughout 
which might have been done where that! the country, than there were children of 
device was not resorted to. It might also | these prohibited marriages ; but although 
happen that the married parties themselves, | we must feel compassion for those who had 
from some caprice or some feeling against | been brought into the world in a degraded 
each other, should annul the marriage. | state, by the sins of their parents, it was 
Of course such a state of things could not | impossible to save those victims of the 
be allowed to continue, and the Legislature | guilty act of shame which gave them life. 
interposed in 1835, but in what manner? | The children of the poor would have 
Parliament might either have declared all | nothing to lose, and those of the wealthy 
such existing marriages to be null and| might have given to them, by will, as 
void, which would haye been the greatest | much as the bounty of their parents de- 
possible hardship on the children, who, if | signed for them. Such would be their 
no suit had been instituted during their | condition as to property; but as to their 
parent’s lifetime, were entitled otherwise to | social position, those who thought these 
the succession as legitimate. Parliament ; marriages immoral would regard them in 
might, on the other hand, have rendered | the same way, whether legalised by this 
all those marriages ‘valid which had pre-| Bill or not. There were many estates en- 
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tailed, in which the persons who were first 
in the line of entail had contracted mar- 
riages of this description ; and of course 
their offspring could not succeed. It would 
be unjust in those cases to interfere with 
the righis of the parties next in succession, 
by making the children legitimate. The 
Legislature on previous occasions always 
took care of the interests even of common 
informers who had actually sued for penal- 
ties incurred by any breach of the law, and 
ought not now to deprive the next succes- 
sors of the property which belonged to 
them in consequence of the illegality of 
these marriages during the last eighteen 
or twenty years. He warned the House 
against furnishing for the first time the 
mischievous precedent of sanctioning a 
wilful violation of the law by rewarding 
the offenders with the fruits of their of- 
fence, and he hoped they would assent to 
his Amendment, the effect of which would 
be to prevent the retrospective operation 
of the Act. 

Amendment proposed, page 1, line 9, to 
leave out the words ‘‘is hereby,” and in- 
sert the words ‘shall from and after the 
passing of this Act be.”’ 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he could not, of 
course, agree to the Amendments pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
There was a direct precedent for the re- 
trospective operation of this Bill, In the 
reign of Henry VIII. the marriage of 
priests was absolutely forbidden by Act of 
Parliament, and made punishable with 
death. The Protestant religion, however, 
was gaining ground at that time; and in 
the reign of his son Edward VI. the Act 
2nd and 3rd Edward VI., ¢c. 21, em- 
ponerse priests to marry, and also went 

ack and legalised all the marriages of 
priests then living, which had taken place 
up to that time. The fact was that while 
the Protestant religion was increasing the 
priests had been marrying, although it | 
was illegal to do so ; and the Act provided 
“that all manner of forfeitures, pains 
and penalties, crimes and actions, hereto- 
fore incurred, shall be utterly frustrate 
and of none effect. 
firmed by a subsequent one, the 5th and 
6th of Edward VI., which declared that 
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The Act was con- | 





‘the matrimony of every priest heretofore | 
celebrated and made shall be adjudged | 
legal, and all the children shall be deemed | 


legitimate and inherit.” This was a case | 


directly in point. The Act of 1835 had | 


been in operation twenty years, and public | 


opinion so completely fayoured these mar- 
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riages, that not a single lawsuit of any 
kind had been begun with reference to 
them ; there was no such suit pending, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman assumed ; 
and he believed no person who wished to 
stand well with his fellow-countrymen 
would venture to institute such a suit, 
and if any one obtained an estate by such 
means, his neighbours would not visit him, 
and he would be regarded as having done 
a most wicked thing in dispossessing his 
near relative upon such ground. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the Com- 
mittee would be insane to look for guidance 
to-the precedents of such an era as that to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred, 
when Parliament acted at the bidding of a 
bloody and capricious despot—[Mr. Hey- 
woop: Edward VI. ?]—then, of a Council 
of bloody and capricious despots. They 
might just as well act upon the precedent 
of that gigantic invasion of private rights, 
the seizure of the property of monasteries. 
But the precedent adduced by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Heywood) did not answer 
his purpose, for it was no reply to the ar- 
gument of his (Lord R. Cecil’s) hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir F. Thesiger) that the 
rights of parties would be prejudiced by 
retrospective legislation. A man who, be-, 
ing next in succession to an entailed estate, 
and relying upon the consistency of Par- 
liament, had looked forward to the enjoy- 
ment of that estate, ought not, without 
warning, to be deprived of his just hopes. 
This Bill was regarded by many persons 
as a private Bill introduced for the benefit 
of afew. That view might be unfounded, 
but what a handle would be given to the 
scandal if its enactments were made re- 
trospective ? Those who had violated the 
law had done so wilfully, they belonged to 
the educated and wealthy classes, and it 
was, therefore, just that their children 
should be bastardised. They had of late 
heard much about the influence of the 
aristocratic and the wealthy classes in the 
Government of this country, and although 
he did not believe the charges which had 
been made against those classes, how 
strongly would they be corroborated, if Par- 
liament, in a matter the most sacred with 
which legislation could deal, did that for 
the wealthy violators of the law which they 
would never think of doing for the poor ? 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, the 
Act of 1835 had been a failure, and ought 
to be got rid of, for it inflicted great in- 
justice on large numbers of persons not 
only among the wealthy, but the poor, 
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The poor could not get married as they 
were not rich enough to go abroad; but 
they did worse, and in the manufacturing 
districts many of them lived in immorality 
in consequence of that Act of 1835, As 
to the religious objection to these mar- 
riages, he believed that the clergy were by 
no means agreed as to it. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Durham, 
the Bishop of St. David’s, the Bishops of 
Norwich, Manchester, Llandaff, Limerick, 
Meath, and others of the bishops, were 
against the law, with such clergymen as 
Canon Dale, Dr. Hook, Dr. M‘Caul, of 
King’s College, Mr. Champneys, &c. As 
to the rich, they went abroad and were 
married, and were not one whit worse re- 
ceived in society on the account of such mar- 
riages. When a widower lived in the same 
house with his sister-in-law no act of Par- 
liament could prevent the respect with 
which they would at first regard each 
other from changing to a feeling of another 
character, and they ought not to be pro- 
hibited from contracting marriage. He 
was sorry that the law should be violated, 
but he was still more sorry that the law 
should have existed. The Act of 1835 was 
decidedly wrong, and ought to be repealed. 
‘That very Act confirmed these marriages 
up to the time of its passing. Before that 
Act there was no Statute Law against 
them; and they could only be annulled in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts; and that Act 
declared that they should not be annulled 
unless in then existing suits so far as re- 
garded marriages before the Act. He 
should, therefore, support the clause as 
proposed, and vote against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger). 

Mr. COLLIER said he should oppose 
the Amendment, which would have the effect 
of invalidating only those marriages which 
had taken place between 1835 and 1855. 
After all, it would not affect the parents, 
because they might be legally married the 
day after tne Bill was passed ; but it might 
make the elder cnildren of a family illegi- 
timate, while the younger children were 
legitimate. The Act of 1835 was retro- 
spective, because it prevented ecclesias- 
tical suits from being instituted to inva- 
lidate the marriages contracted up to the 
time of its passing. This question was not, 
however, a question of precedent, but of 
principle. If marriages of this kind were 
improper, they ought to be altogether pro- 
hibited; if they were proper, let Parlia- 
ment legalise them—but let them not 
Mr. B. Denison 
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make the miserable compromise of bas- 
tardising only the children born within a 
certain period. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he quite agreed 
that this was a question of principle, but 
he could not help expressing his astonish- 
ment at hearing the Bishop of St. David’s 
quoted as an authority in favour of the 
Bill, when, during a debate upon a similar 
measure in another place, that right rev. 
prelate had said that, although it might 
afford accommodation to a number of in- 
dividuals, it would introduce distrust, jea- 
lousy, and alarm into many families, and 
he could not therefore accept the respon- 
sibility of agreeing to it. The Bishop of 
Cork, too, was set down as favourable to 
this Bill, when his name appeared in the 
list of Non-Contents against the previous 
measure. An excellent friend of his, who 
supported a former Bill, did not know at the 
time that the Reformed Churches had pro- 
nounced against these marriages. These 
were specimens of the misconceptions that 
prevailed in consequence of the statements 
put forth by the supporters of the Bill. 
The law of England had been stated by 
Mr. Baron Parke before 1835, when deliver- 
ing the unanimous opinion of the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council to be that 
these marriages were null and void, and 
incestuous and illegal by Divine and human 
law. The Act of 1835 did not make these 
marriages valid in future, but only said 
that those which had been contracted 
should not be annulled, and in so far as 
they had before been incestuous and il- 
legal by the law of the land so they re- 
mained. Lord Campbell stated that there 
were more cases of bigamy than of these 
marriages. Bigamy was a felony ; it was 
committed in spite of the law; but should 
Parliament therefore repeal the Statute 
against parties who contracted bigamy ? 
Both Lord Campbell and Lord Brougham 
stated that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act had pro- 
duced no new law whatever, and when he 
was asked to consent to repeal the Act of 
1835, as a premium to those who had vio- 
lated the law, he must declare that he 
would not be a party to any such legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, he 
had alluded to the Bishop of St. David’s 
and other prelates for the purpose of 
showing that they did not recognise the 
religious objections to this measure, and 
not to prove that they were in favour of 
the particular measure before them. The 
Bishop of St. David’s, he was informed, 
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argued in the other House that such mar- 
riages were not prohibited, but were tacitly 
permitted in the chapter so often quoted, 
and he protested against the notion that 
there had been a Divine prohibition of 
these marriages. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that some persons 
thought that these marriages were prohi- 
bited by the Divine law, while others ob- 
jected to them on social grounds. The 
Bishop of St. David’s, at all events, voted 
against a Bill on this subject in 1851. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said he had re- 
peatedly voted in favour of the repeal of 
the Act of 1835, as desirable for the sake 
of religion and morality. He should have 
much pleasure in supporting the mover of 
the Bill in maintaining this part of it, as 
well as in carrying through the general 
principle of the measure. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. Collier) 
had erroneously characterised the Act of 
1835 as a retrospective Act. It was in 
no sense a retrospective Act, for it simply 
had for its object to put an end to a doubt- 
ful state of things as to whether a marriage 
of the kind in question was a marriage or 
not. The course of legislation hitherto on 
this subject was to refuse to interfere with 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister, 
and to leave them to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical law; and the 
present Bill was a departure from that 
course, which he thought was uncalled for, 
inasmuch as the feeling of society, as he 
contended, was undeniably opposed to mar- 
riages of this sort. 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, he should vote 
against the Amendment, for he thought 
that, if the Bill were carried at all, it ought 
to contain the retrospective clause, other- 
wise great confusion would be created ; for, 
take the case of a gentleman who had 
married his wife’s sister since the Act of 
1835, the Amendment would not legalise 
that marriage, and, if the gentleman 
wished to continue his connection with the 
family, he might leave this lady and marry 
another sister, his marriage with whom, 
after the passing of this Act, would be 
perfectly legal. This was was the way in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
F.Thesiger) proposed to legislate for the 
peace of families. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, 
the argument used by the noble Lord 
went to show more strongly than anything 
he had heard that they should abstain 
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Parties were bound to obey the laws. It 
had been contended that statutes did 
not create a moral obligation. Certainly 
they did, if the subject was within 
the scope of legislation. Was it denied 
that this subject was within the scope of 
legislation ? He would observe that there 
were no precedents whatever for legalising 
an act which had been committed con- 
trary to law. With respect to the mar- 
riages of priests, they were never contrary 
to law. By the common law, the mar- 
riages of priests were valid. They rendered 
the parties, it was true, liable to ecclesias- 
tical censure ; but over and over again it 
had been decided in the courts of common 
law that the marriages of priests were 
legal. He contended, in opposition to the 
| hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
| (Mr. Collier), that the Act of 1835 had 
no retrospective operation whatever. It 
merely confirmed the condition of the 
children by putting them in a position in 
which they could not be prejudiced by any 
suit instituted to set the marriage of their 
parents aside. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
when the Act of 1835 was brought into 
the House of Lords it did not contain a 
clause declaring marriages with a deceased 
wife’s sister illegal in future, and in the 
| debate which afterwards took place upon 
\it a clause to that effect was inserted as 
|an afterthought. That Act had a retro- 
| Spective operation in respect to marriages 
| which had already taken place, and so the 
present Bill ought to have. It was in fact 
the ex post facto legislation on this question 
which had led to the necessity for the 
present Bill. The Amendment before the 
Committee would have the effect of punish- 
ing those who were entirely innocent. The 
‘parents themselves would obtain all they 
were asking, and those marriages would 
become legitimate; but this Bill, thus 
amended, would fix on the children the 
brand of illegitimacy, which had resulted 
from the act of their parents. If ever 
there was a case in the world in which 
retrospective legislation was legitimate 
and proper, this was that case of all 
others. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he hoped that 
the Committee would not pass a retrospec- 
tive law to enable parties who had violated 
an Act of Parliament to take advantage 
of their disobedience of the law. The 
Act of 1835 was, in the true sense of the 
word, anything but a retrospective law. 
The key to the meaning of the Act of 
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1835, and to the intentions of its authors, 
was, not what lad passed in debate in the 
House of Lords, but in the preamble of 
the Act, which stated that marriages be- 
tween these parties were in future to be 
ipso facto void, and not voidable. These 
marriages were not legal before 1835, and 
were just as bad then as now. The noble 
Lord (Lord Seymour) kad put the case of 
a gentleman who might have married the 
sister of a deceased wife since the passing 
of the Act, but who, not being able to 
live with her, might marry another sister, 
which marriage would be legal. Now, he 
should like to have an answer to these 
questions :—Supposing a man who had 
married his wife’s sister, thinking that 
marriage null, married his wife’s niece, 
which marriage was to be good after the 
passing of this Bill? Or, supposing a 
man who had married his wife’s sister, and 
had six children by her, married another 
person and had children by that marriage, 
which marriage was to take effect—which 
set of children were to be legitimate 2? He 
submitted these questions to show the 
Committee that the moment they passed 
a retrospective law they would involve 
themselves in endless confusion. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, in his opinion, 
in the first case the first marriage ought 
to be valid, and in the second case the 
second marriage. 

Mr. HENLEY believed that in an as- 
semblage of women this Bill would have 
no chance, and that in an assemblage of 
men a Bill to legalise the marriage of a 
woman with two brothers would not meet 
with approval. He thought the argument, 
that Parliament should consider the posi- 
tion of the innocent children of these 
marriages was equally applicable to the 
children of persons who had been guilty 
of bigamy, and he would venture to say, 
for one person born of these marriages 
there were twenty born of marriages where 
there were either more wives or more hus- 
bands than one. He believed it would be 
most mischievous to give the Bill a‘retro- 
spective operation, and should, therefore, 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the question he 
had put had not been answered. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL con- 
curred in the opinion of the hon. Member 
for North Lancaster (Mr.Heywood), that in 
the one case the first marriage, and in the 
other case the second marriage, ought to 
stand. 
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not one word in the Bill to say so. Did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman propose 
to bring up a clause to that effect ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was his belief that such was the effect of 
the Bill as it stood. 

Question put, ‘That the words ‘is 
hereby’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 130; 
Noes 83: Majority 47. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Such Marriages before the 
passing of this Act, not to be void or void- 
able). 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, 
his object, as he had previously stated, was 
to prevent the retrospective operation of 
the Bill; he should now move the second 
Amendment of which he had given notice. 
He entreated some one to give satisfactory 
information as to what would be the effect 
of the clause under the circumstances sug- 
gested by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Wal- 
pole). They ought not to legislate in the 
dark. They ought to understand, and at 
present he did not understand, what would 
be the effect of a marriage which had taken 
place with a deceased wife’s sister, and a 
subsequent marriage either with a deceased 
wife’s niece, or with another sister, or with 
any other person. He wanted to know 
what would be the effect of this clause 
upon those marriages; whether the first 
was to be the lawful marriage and the 
children legitimate, or the second was 
to be the lawful marriage and the chil- 
dren legitimate? Until some explanation 
was given as to the condition of such 
parties he thought the Committee were 
hardly in a position to legislate at all in 
this matter. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘ which has been or shall be cele- 
brated at any time or place whatever.” 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, cases had oc- 
curred of some persons among the poorer 
classes who had married the wife’s sister, 
became tired of her, repudiated her and 
her children, and married some other per- 
son. In those cases, whether the second 
marriage was with the wife’s niece or an- 
other sister, or whom they pleased, he 
thought the first marriage ought to be 
valid. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wanted to 
know what became of the second mar- 
riage ? 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he supposed it 
was precisely the same as bigamy. 
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then, by a retrospective law, make illegal 
marriages valid, and declare the offspring 
of legal marriages to be bastards. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, he 
was perfectly certain no Court in England 
would voluntarily commit an act of such 
gross injustice as would virtually be com- 
mitted if the views of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Heywood) were adopted. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he considered it 
important that the Committee should have 
the opinion of the Attorney General, whe- 
ther the intention of the Bill was really 
such as the right hon. Member (Mr. Wal- 
pole) had stated, to legalise marriages 
which, being illegal, had been repudiated, 
and bastardise the issue of persons lawfully 
married. The case was now fairly before 
them, and he should like to hear from the 
Attorney General if it were intended that 
a woman, married upon the faith of the 
law of the land, making a previous mar- 
riage of her husband null and void, was, 
by this prospective enactment, to be de- 
clared a prostitute and her children bas- 
tards ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must refer to his previous answer: as 
he understood the question then put to 
him, it was this—Supposing a man con- 
tracted a marriage with a wife’s sister, 
which under the existing law was invalid, 
and then contracted a marriage with a 
wife’s niece, which was also invalid, which 
marriage ought to stand? And, in that 
case, he said the first marriage ought to 
hold good. But, supposing a man had 
contracted a marriage which under the 
existing law was invalid, and subsequently 
another marriage—which was valid? Then 
he said the second marriage ought to hold 
good. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, 
if that was the intention of the framers of 
the Bill, it was not expressed in its pro- 
visions. It appeared to him it was impos- 
sible to have more striking illustrations of 
the evil of giving to the law a retrospective 
operation than in the variety of opinions 
which had been expressed during the de- 
bate, and the inextricable difficulties which 
would evidently arise. It was proposed by 
the Bill to render lawful marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister which had taken 
place since 1835; and, of course, if those 
marriages were rendered lawful, the chil- 
dren of them were all legitimate. Various 
instances had occurred of persons who, 
having married their deceased wife’s sister, 
had subsequently married some other per- 
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son; and, according to the existing law, 
the first marriage being void, the second 
was a valid marriage and the children legi- 
timate. The question arose, what effect 
would the retrospective operation of the 
Bill have upon those marriages? In either 
ease enormous difficulties would arise in 
reconciling the rights of parties, and that 
was a strong reason why the Committee 
should not violate all precedent by giving 
a retrospective effect to the Bill. 

Mr. H. 8. KEATING said, he thought 
the difficulties suggested by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be obviated by 
the introduction of the word “ lawfully” 
before the word “ intermarry”’ in the third 
clause. He considered the argument that 
because all such acts could not be legiti- 
mised none should was a bad one, and to 
get rid of any doubts which might exist, 
he could suggest some such plan as he 
proposed, 

Mr. NAPIER said, he could instance 
an actual case of a man who had married 
in suecession three sisters, in which it 
would appear from the present Bill the 
third was alone to be valid. It appeared 
to him that the Bill in this respect pro- 
ceeded upon no principle at all. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he felt bound to 
defer to the legal opinion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Reading (Mr. Keat- 
ing), and, therefore, would introduce the 
words ‘lawfully intermarried” into the 
third clause. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to 
know in case where a man had married 
his wife’s sister, and then her niece, which 
of the children should be deemed legiti- 
mate? The Attorney General had given 
an opinion that the children of the first 
marriage would be legitimate, but the 
second not; and upon that point some fur- 
ther information would be desirable, for, 
if that were so, where were the arguments 
of the supporters of the Bill about the 
hardships upon innocent children? Un- 
less some better explanation were given 
he thought Parliament would be involving 
itself in endless confusion by such legis- 
lation. 

Mr. COLLIER said, the cases supposed 
might be possible, but certainly were not 
probable cases. With respect to the mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, and 
subsequently with her niece, he would say, 
the second marriage not being one which 
could be lawfully contracted before this 
Act, the first would be the valid one. As 
to hardships to possible children of pos- 
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sible marriages, those possibilities could 
not compare with the enormous inconve- 
nience of continuing the present state of 
things. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman called ‘‘ pos- 
sible cases’’ were the very cases which the 
Bill was intended to meet. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, he 
thought the Committee ought not to pro- 
ceed to deal with a clause of such immense 
moral importance without better informa- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced the measure had placed a different 
interpretation upon the clause to that 
enunciated by the hon. and learned At- 
torney General. He (Mr. Phillimore) should 
move that the Chairman do Report pro- 
gress. 

Si FREDERIC THESIGER said, 
he wished to point out to the Committee 
the difficulty in which it was placed. He 
found by the second clause of the Bill that 
no marriage which had been or should be 
celebrated at any place between a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister or her niece 
should hereafter be voidable or void. Now 
cases had occurred where a man had mar- 
ried after the decease of his wife, first, her 
sister, and then her niece; and supposing 
that by the first marriage of the latter 
marriages a man had six daughters, all co- 
parceners to the estate; but by the second, 
that with the niece, a son and heir-at-law 
—would they tell him which of those mar- 
riages was to be declared valid? 

Mr. LOWE said, he thought the prin- 
ciple upon which the majority of the Com- 
mittee wished to legislate was perfectly 
plain, and the only difficulty arose from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wishing to dis- 
cuss another object than that intended by 
the Bill. The object of the Bill was one 
of indulgence, and intended to make legal 
and valid certain marriages which now were 
void. The cases supposed by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might be provided for by a 
clause which could be proposed upon the 
bringing up the Report, but he could see 
no reason for adjourning the Committee 
upon that account. The question of prio- 
rity might be settled at a future stage. 
There must be individual hardships in all 
eases, but there was no reason why the 
progress of the measure should be now 
stayed. 

Mr, HENLEY said, it was all very well 
for the hon. Member to advise them to go 
on, but he (Mr. Henley) wanted to know 
where he was going to. It was said this 
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Bill was introduced for the benefit of the 
humbler classes, although, if the humbler 
classes alone were interested in the matter, 
he doubted much whether the House would 
ever have heard of the measure. There 
were plenty of cases where men had mar- 
ried three sisters, and all of them were still 
alive. Was the Bill intended to allow such 
men to have two legitimate wives? He 
thought it would be far better to strike 
out the words giving a retrospective action 
to the Bill. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, he could see no 
obscurity at all in the Bill. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he thought the 
ease of a man marrying two sisters, both 
of them being still living, was provided for 
by the words in the second clause applying 
only to such marriages ‘‘ as shall be void 
or voidable by reason only of the affinity 
of the parties thereto.” 

Motion made and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes 124: Majority 24. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 123; 
Noes 97: Majority 26. 

On the question that the Clause, as 
amended, be agreed to, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, as 
some doubt seemed to exist as to the inter- 
pretation of the clause, he was anxious 
that his opinion should be clearly under- 
stood. He would suppose two cases. In 
the first, a man marries the sister of his 
deceased wife, but subsequently, taking 
advantage of the state of the law, he repu- 
diates her, and marries her niece. Well, 
with regard to that case, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the first of the two 
marriages ought to stand, both parties 
being in an equally false position—the 
wife’s sister and the wife’s niece. . In the 
second case, a man marries the sister of 
his deceased wife, and then, laying her 
aside, he contracts a marriage with a per- 
son whom by law he could marry. Well, 
there he had equally no hesitation in say- 
ing that it was the second marriage that 
was the valid one, for the wife had acquired 
rights under the existing law. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that he under- 
stood his hon. and learned Friend to repeat 
precisely what he said before. . It was, 
however, right that the Committee should 
know exactly the intention of the Bill, and 
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then consider whether it ought to pass. 
It appeared to him that, as the Bill was 
drawn, it would, in point of fact, make the 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister and 
a deceased wife’s niece valid, and great 
difficulty would consequently occasionally 
oceur with reference to the status of the 
children of such marriages, unless that 
matter was made more clear. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, that as he un- 
derstood the Bill, it would give validity to 
marriages which had hitherto taken place, 
which by the existing law were illegal, 
and therefore legitimatise the offspring of 
those marriages. Let the Committee con- 
sider for a moment how much mischief 
that might give rise to. Under the exist- 
ing law many persons entitled to real pro- 
perty as tenants in tail might have dis- 
posed of their rights ; but if the offspring 
of these marriages were legitimatised, 
it would dispossess purchasers of those 
rights, the fourth clause only securing 
them to the persons who were actually in 
possession of the estate. So also with 
respect to personal property, and interest 
of every kind. He could not but look 
upon the retrospective clauses as ex- 
tremely objectionable, and by their adop- 
tion they would probably do more injustice 
to innocent parties than they would by 
their rejection to those for whose benefit 
the Bill was ostensibly framed. He there- 
fore felt it his duty to vote for every 
Motion which would have the effect of re- 
tarding the measure. 

Mr. HILDYARD said that, according 
to the hon. and learned Attorney General’s 
statement, if a man married his deceased 
wife’s sister, and afterwards his deceased 
wife’s niece, the operation of the law 
would be to make the former marriage 
valid. They were therefore going by a 
retrospective enactment to marry a man 
against his will, and, to aggravate the in- 
jury, they were going to marry him to the 
old woman and take him away from the 
young one. Assuming that a man had 
married his deceased wife’s sister, that 
they had no children, and that, living un- 
happily together, they had said, ‘ This 
marriage is not valid in law, we cannot 
live comfortably together, and, therefore, 
let us separate’’—assuming, too, that 
after their separation the man married his 
deceased wife’s niece, with whom he lived 
happily and by whom he had children, what 
would be the operation of the law as in- 
terpreted by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General? Why, that they would separate 
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him from the woman with whom he was 
living happily, would bastardise his chil- 
dren, and marry him again to the old wo- 
man from whom he had separated with 
her own consent. He therefore asked 
would the Committee sanction such a prin- 
ciple as that. 

Mr. LOWE said, he was prepared to 
answer the question which had been put 
by the hon. Gentleman. The man in the 
case he had put had chosen to contract a 
marriage with his deceased wife’s sister, 
and he held it to be the duty of the Com- 
mittee to say that such marriage should 
be valid. They did not want to marry a 
man against his will, but merely that he 
should be estopped from saying that such 
marriage was not legal. In the case of 
the young and interesting lady alluded to 
by the hon. aud learned Member, his 
answer was that the law would leave her 
in precisely the same situation in which 
she was now placed, neither better nor 
worse. Such a person was not a legal 
wife now, and would not be then. They 
did not do her tardy justice, but all the 
justice which she could expect. 

Mr. HILDYARD said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
advanced another principle for the adop- 
tion of the Committee, which was just as 
objectionable as the one which he (Mr. 
Hildyard) had protested against. A man 
who, by contracting a particular marriage, 
had acted in direct defiance of the law of 
the land was to be told that such marriage 
was valid. He did not wish to speak 
rashly or with asperity, but he must say 
that he was astonished that lawyers should 
rise up in that House and base an argu- 
ment upon such a supposition. 

Mr. LOWE said, he must beg to ex- 
plain that what he said was not that it 
was a valid contract, but that those who 
had entered into it should be estopped 
from pleading its invalidity for their own 

urposes. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to in- 
quire the effect of the words in the clause 
‘*by reason only of the affinity of the par- 
ties.”” The clause enacted that no mar- 
riage which had been or should be celebrat- 
ed between a man and his deceased wife’s 
sister or niece should be void or voidable 
by reason of the affinity of the parties, or 
on account of any canonical or other objec- 
tion or impediment founded only on such 
affinity. He did not know whether that 
would not have the effect of setting up a 
marriage contracted informally. There 
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was great doubt as to the effect of the 
words, which it was desirable should be 
cleared up. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, that the effect was that no mar- 
riage should be void or voidable on ac- 
count of affinity alone, but that this clause 
would not protect a marriage which was in 
other respects informal. The clause re- 
lated only to objections founded on affinity. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, 
that the difficulty was whether those 
words, ‘‘ founded only on affinity,” would 
apply only to the two particular cases. 

Question put, “‘That Clause 2 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 126 ; 
Noes 97; Majority 29. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3, relating to ‘‘excepted cases.”’ 

Mr. BAILLIE said, that by the last 
clause the Bill was not to apply to Scot- 
land, in consequence of which many Scotch 
Members had given their support to the 
measure. He wished to inquire of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Attorney 
General) whether the marriage of a Scotch- 
man in England with aa Englishwoman 
would not bring the case within the opera- 
tion of the retrospective clauses. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought that all cases involving the 
solemnisation of the rites of matrimony 
would do so; but on that point a question 
might arise with respect to the very mar- 
riages that might now be celebrated on 
the Continent—namely, whether a mar- 
riage between English subjects, contracted 
and celebrated in Denmark, according to 
the laws of that country, could be brought 
within the operation of the retrospective 
clauses of this Bill. Supposing the law of 
Scotland, whereby such marriages were 
illegal, to remain unaltered, if two persons 
so related, coming from Scotland, solem- 
nised a marriage in England, it would be 
legal here, but whether, if they returned, 
it would be legal in Scotland, was a ques- 
tion that remained to be decided. 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, the 
nature of the whole of his Amendments 
was to prevent the retrospective action of 
the Bill, to which he certainly felt very 
strong and conscientious objections, con- 
sidering it to be a violation of a very 
important principle. He was therefore 
desirous of preventing the passing of the 
Bill by using every fair and legitimate 
means, but he did not deem it becoming 
in him, after the determination of the 
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Committee, as expressed in the divisions, 
to persevere in bringing forward Amend- 
ments the objects of which were identical. 
He would therefore withdraw the other 
Amendments which he had placed on the 
paper. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that they had now entered on a clause in 
respect to which a great many difficul- 
ties had been suggested, which difficulties 
should have his best attention. He should 
now move that the Chairman report pro- 
gress. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 


Promissory Notes Bill. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. VANCE said, he objected to pro- 
ceeding with the measure at a quarter to 
six o'clock, when it was impossible to dis- 
cuss it properly, especially as notice had 
been given of several important Amend- 
ments. He should move thatthe House 
go into Committee on the Bill that day 
week, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day week, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,’’ instead 
thereof. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, he was ex- 
tremely sorry that any further opposition 
was to be given to this Bill, which he 
considered was one very much required, 
and one which would confer great advan- 
tage upon the mercantile community. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
the House would agree that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair, and so advance the 
Bill a stage. It did not necessarily follow 
that the whole of the clauses would be 
considered, and the objections might be 
reserved. 

Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 146; Noes 
25: Majority 121. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, he should 
now move the adjournment of the debate. 
The Bill was one which seriously affected 
the mercantile interests, and it ought not 
to be allowed to pass through Committee 
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pro formd. His hon. colleague (Mr. 
Muntz), who was not now present, had 
very serious objections to it, and it was 
generally believed to be most injurious. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he hoped the 
Hquse would allow the Bill to proceed to 
Committee that day. There would be 
ample time for hon. Members to bring 
forward their objections. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, it was clear that 
no progress could be made in Committee 
that day, and the only object was to ad- 
vance the Bill a stage without opposition. 

Debate adjourned. 

The House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 21, 1855. 


MinvteEs.] Pusuic Bitts, —2* Stamp Duties 
Repeal on Matriculation and Degrees (Ox- 
ford); Grants of Lands; Public Libraries 
and Museums (Ireland); Consolidated Fund 
(£10,000,000); Spirit of Wine. 
Reported—Duchy of Lancaster Lands (1855) ; 
Militia (No. 2). 

3° Leases and Sales of Settled Estates; Cinque 
Ports; Insurance on Lives Abatement of In- 
come Tax Continuance. 


PUBLIC OFFICES. 

Eart GRANVILLE, referring to an 
answer given by him on a former evening 
to a question put to him on the subject of 
an offer recently made to the Government 
to build new public offices on certain terms, 
said that, though it had been very far from 
his intention to cast any slur on any one, 
yet he understood that a gentleman con- 
cerned in the offer had felt himself aggrieved 
by the terms he had used with regard to 
the amount of security required from the 
parties by the Government. Ee had, 
therefore, great pleasure in reading the 
following letter, which he had received 
from his right hon. Friend the First Com- 
missioner of Works on the subject— 

“ My Dear Lord Granville—When Mr. Staple- 
ton had an interview with me on the subject, I 
did not ask him what pecuniary ‘security’ he 
could give for the execution of his scheme, but 
took time to consider the principle of his pro- 
posal. On reflection I came to the conclusion 
that the principle was one which ought not to be 
sanctioned by a Government, that it would be no 
saving of expense to the Government, and that 
the Government would have better security for 
the due execution of the works required, by per- 
forming them, than by contracting with gentle- 
men who wished to engage in this speculation, 

“ Yours truly, Wittram Moieswortu. 

“ Office of Works, June 6th.” 
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Tue Eart or MALMESBURY thought 


that the Government had overlooked the 
two great advantages contained in this 
offer—the certainty of the time when the 
offices would be finished, and the certainty 
of the sum which they would cost. 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH 
hoped that, if ever this plan of bringing 
all the public offices under one roof were 
adopted, the Government would not forget 
that one roof might be burnt at one time. 
No adequate precautions had been taken 
against that danger in the long galleries of 
that House, and if ever a fire did get pos- 
session of one of those galleries it would be 
perfectly impossible to get it under. The 
proper principle would be to build separate 
blocks of buildings, communicating with 
each other by means of bridges. 

Lorp BROUGHAM pointed out the 
great convenience of setting aside a se- 
parate chamber for the transaction of the 
judicial business of the House. 


OUTRAGE ON A FLAG OF TRUCE AT 
HANGO. 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY: I rise 
to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and to ask from them informa- 
tion in respect to a subject which has fill- 
ed the public mind of this country, and I 
doubt not of the whole of civilised Europe, 
with feelings of horror and indignation. 
Your Lordships will readily understand 
that I allude to the massacre on the coast 
of Russia, near Hango, of a boat’s crew, 
with the officers in command, belonging to 
Her Majesty’s ship Cossack. It will hardly 
be necessary for me, my Lords, to go into 
the details of this eruel and unjustifiable 
act, for your Lordships will already have 
read the despatch of Captain Fanshawe, of 
the Cossack, to Admiral Dundas, who sent 
the boat whose crew were made the vic- 
tims of this wanton outrage to land certain 
Russian prisoners at their own request at 
Hango, and in which those details are fully 
stated. It will be sufficient, therefore, for 
me to remind your Lordships that the 
boat contained Russian prisoners who were 
to be landed under a flag of truce, and 
was commanded by the lieutenant of the 
Cossaek, a surgeon, and one or two petty 
officers, who had charge of the prisoners ; 
that these prisoners had been allowed 
themselves to select the part of the Rus- 
sian coast at which they wished to be 
landed at; that they were accordingly to 
be landed at a wharf near Hango. It ap- 
pears that when the boat approached the 
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shore at Hango, and when the men landed 
on the wharf, no sign of life was seen ex- 
cepting one man ; but suddenly the boat’s 
crew and the liberated prisoners also were 
attacked by a large armed force, who fired 
upon them and massacred all, with the ex- 
ception of one, a man named John Brown, 
who, though badly wounded, managed to 
escape in the boat. Not only were the 
party defenceless, but, according to this 
man’s account, the officer in command, 


Outrage on 


in the act of waving the flag of truce over 
his head, and while one of the Russian 
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men, including the two officers, were taken 
prisoners, though it mitigates in some de- 
gree the horrible cruelty which, according 
to our own version, had been perpetrated, 
still it in nowise exculpates the Russian 
soldiers, and more especially the officer 
who commanded them, from the complete 
and wanton breach of the law of nations 
which they have committed. The killing 
even of one man, or the taking even of a 





a Flag 


single man prisoner, while under the safe- 
Lieutenant Geneste, was shot down wiaile | guard of a flag of truce, is an infraction of 


| 


the law of nations, and of the law of ho- 
nourable warfare, derived from the ancient 


prisoners was explaining in the Russian | code of the Middle Ages, for the purpose 


language to the attacking party the cir- 
cumstances under which, and the object 
for which, the landing had taken place ; 
and it further appears that when the atro- 
city had been consummated, the Russian 
soldiers went down into the boat and threw 
overboard, not only the bodies of the dead, 
but those also who were wounded. Such 
is the account given by Captain Fanshawe 
to Admiral Dundas, upon the authority of 
the man Brown. When Admiral Dundas 
was first made acquainted with these facts, 
he naturally imagined thet there had been 
some act of indiscretion, or that some 
omission in displaying the flag of truce, 
or some fault on the part of the lieutenant 
in command of the boat, had taken place, 
and would be made the exeuse for the 
perpetration of this wanton violation of all 
national and of all human law; and ac- 
cordingly he wrote to Captain Fanshawe, 
putting to him a number of questions cate- 
gorically, all of which being answered sa- 
tisfactorily, Admiral Dundas became con- 
vinced that no blame whatsoeyer applied 
either to Captain Fanshawe, to the officer 
in command of the boat, or to any of the 
crew. It is, however, but fair to add, 
that not many hours ago an account had 
reached London, and which appears in the 
second edition of a morning paper, giving 
the Russian version of this melancholy af- 
fair. That account states that the whole 
of the boat’s crew were not killed, but that 
nine of the men and two of the officers 
were taken prisoners, three or four of whom 
are wounded, and the rest, they say, were 
killed in resisting the Russian troops who 
attacked them when they landed. Not a 
word of the flag of truce is mentioned in 
this account; but I have thought it fair to 
state to your Lordships what is the Russian 
version of the story, so far as we know it. 
But, even assuming that this version is 
correct, and that nine, or rather eleven 
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of restraining men’s passions when not 
engaged in actual conflict, and which is 
adopted by every civilised nation. A flag 
of truce has always been honoured and 
held sacred—in every age and by every 
nation—it is necessary for the interests of 
humanity, and for the protection of the 
soldiers themselves—and I scarcely know 
of an instance of its having been violated. 
I believe if you trace history throughout 
you will not find a parallel either in an- 
cient or modern times to this atrocious 
act. My Lords, it is not so much for the 
purpose of repressing the feelings of horror 
with which I have heard of this atrocious 
tragedy that I have risen on this occasion, 
as to ask Her Majesty’s Government what 
course they intend to pursue under the 
circumstances? It appears to me to be 
the interest, not only of the Government of 
this country, whose subjects have perished 
in this cruel manner, but of every Govern- 
ment in the world, to take notice of such 
an act—and certainly it is the interest of 
every Sovereign in Europe, as it is the in- 
terest of every officer and of every soldier 
of every army in Europe, to demand that 
it should be noticed, and the perpetrators 
of it visited with condign punishment, in 
order that that sense of honour and of hu- 
manity which is inherent in every man’s 
breast may be upheld in the wars of ci- 
vilised nations. How this is to be done— 
how punishment is to follow this violation 
of the sacred law of nations—I wish to 
know from Her Majesty’s Government. 
It is not for me to suggest the means, but 
I am sure Her Majesty’s Government will 
not think me out of place in making these 
remarks, and inquiring of my noble Friend 
opposite, the President of the Council, 
what course they intend to pursue? 
THe Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, although the question put by my 
noble Friend has been addressed to my 
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noble Friend the President of the Coun- 
cil, I am, perhaps, in a better position to 
answer, and, with the permission of your 
Lordships, I will do so. My noble Friend 
has accurately stated all the facts of the 
case, and the manner in which this atro- 
city was carried into effect, and he has 
characterised it in a manner which must 
be in unison with the universal feelings 
entertained by your Lordships. It is an 
outrage so horrible and unparalleled, so 
utterly at variance with the usages of war 
and the customs of civilised nations, that 
we are compelled to believe that the per- 
petrators of it cannot have acted upon the 
instructions or have met with the approval 
of their superiors. I think it only reason- 
able to suppose in the first instance, till 
we have further information, that such was 
the case; and I say this the more, because 
it does appear that it must have been the 
brutal act of some unauthorised subordi- 
nate—for I see that Captain Fanshawe, in 
his despatch, expresses an opinion that the 
person who directed the force and gave the 
orders to fire might not be an officer. On 
receiving information of the transaction, I 
lost not a moment in forwarding the pa- 
pers detailing the circumstances to Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen, in- 
structing him to request the Danish Go- 
vernment to send instructions to the 
Danish Minister at St. Petersburg —of 
whose friendly zeal on behalf of British 
subjects and British interests it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly—requesting him 
to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Russian Government, and to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government waited with 
extreme anxiety to learn what steps they 
had taken, or intended to take, to mark 
their sense of this brutal outrage—an out- 
rage which might possibly have happened 
in some one of the savage islands of the 
South Sea without exciting any great de- 
gree of surprise, but which was not to be 
expected in civilised Europe, and which, if 
not amply punished, would demand severe 
reprisals. Under these circumstances, my 
noble Friend will see that it is not until we 
know what steps the Russian Government 
have, I hope, taken in the matter that we 
can determine what course it may become 
Her Majesty’s Government to adopt. 

Tae Kart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the course taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment seemed to him quite proper ; but he 
considered it extremely probable that the 
English Admiral had already acted on the 
information he received, and had already 
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made a communication to the Russian Go- 
vernment ; and he therefore thought it 
desirable that the communication between 
the Danish Government and their Minister 
at St. Petersburg should pass through the 
English Admiral, 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, that 
the Danish Minister would, of course, com- 
municate to the British Admiral what steps 
were taken; but he was not aware that 
the British Government could communi- 
cate with the Russian Government in any 
other manner than that he had refer- 
red to. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH re- 
peated his opinion that the English Ad- 
miral, upon receiving Captain Fanshawe’s 
report, would have sent a flag of truce to 
the Russian authorities, probably to the 
High Admiral of the Russian navy, and 
would have communicated all the facts, in 
order that the Russian authorities might 
take some steps in respect to the trans- 
action. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that it would be prudent that 
any further correspondence on the subject 
should be carried on in communication 
with the English Admiral. 

Eart GRANVILLE quite agreed with 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) 
that this most wanton outrage must be dis- 
owned by the Russian Government; but, 
if that were not the case, what security 
would there then be that a flag of truce 
from the English Admiral would not be 
treated in a similar manner—though he 
hardly thought so—to the way in which 
the flag of truce from the Cossack was 
treated? If there should be a double 
representation made to the Russian Go- 
vernment on the subject—one through 
the English Admiral, and another through 
the Danish Minister—he saw no great in- 
convenience in that circumstance, for it 
was desirable that the matter should be 
brought to a conclusion as soon as pos- 
sible, because the feelings of indignation 
which must be excited by the transaction, 
unless those feelings were prevented by 
some act on the part of the Russian Go- 
vernment, would necessarily tend to add 
still more to the horrors of war. 

In reply to the Earl of SHarrespury, 

Tue Kart or CLARENDON said, that 
the number of Russian troops engaged in 
the affair appeared to amount to about 
500, but he could not say whether or not 
they were regular troops. 

Lorpv COLCHESTER thought that in 
any such case as this it was the duty 
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of the officer commanding Her Majesty’s 
forces immediately to communicate by a 
flag of truce with the highest authority he 
could find, mentioning the circumstances, 
and demanding that the atrocity should be 
disclaimed. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he took it to 
be quite clear, that when his noble Friend 
expressed a hope that the Russian Go- 
vernment would disclaim and disown this 
shameful outrage, he must have meant to 
express a hope that it would not only dis- 
claim and disown the act, but that it would 
also punish the perpetrators of a deed so 
extraordinary and so cruel. If ever the 
land cried for blood it was now. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, he 
had no fault to find with the course taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government, which he 
thought was as judicious a course as could 
be taken under the circumstances ; but he 
trusted that if the circumstances were 
found to be as described, and the Russian 
Government tried by any subterfuge to 
escape from the liability to which they had 
exposed themselves by sanctioning or at 
least by permitting the act to go un- 
punished, Her Majesty’s Government would 
take further measures in the matter. The 
noble Earl used the word “ reprisals.” 
He could not, at that moment, think of any 


reprisals that would be at all satisfactory | 


to the feelings of the people of this coun- 
try. If reprisals meant vengeance in the 
shape of offensive acts against Russian 
subjects, they would be imbued with the 
same cruelty which we now protested 
against, and would bring dishonour upon 
those who employed them, and would not 
be satisfactory. What he should like to 
see his noble Friend do would be to bring 
the foree of public opinion in Europe and 
throughout Christendom to bear against 
this act. If he were in his noble Friend’s 
place, he would appeal to every Govern- 
ment that was an ally of Her Majesty, to 
every State that had a civilised Sovereign, 
and to every free kingdom that had civilised 
subjects and civilised laws, to protest before 
the Cabinet at St. Petersburg against such 
an atrocity. This Sovereign would then 
see that, however great and powerful he 
was, the force of public opinion would be too 
strong for him, and he would be compelled 
to bow before the representations made by 
nations more civilised, as powerful, and as 
honourable as his own. He asked, there- 
fore, if it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring this matter before a jury of 
nations? Nothing but that would give 
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satisfaction, while anything like vengeance 
would only increase public disgust. 

Eart GRANVILLE entirely agreed 
with the sentiment just expressed by his 
noble Friend, that it would be wrong to 
enter upon a course of retaliation. His 
noble Friend said he had ransacked history 
with reference to this question; but he 
begged to remind him of a remarkable 
instance in which the Duke of York issued 
a general order in reply to a sanguinary 
decree of the French Convention, in which 
he expressed sentiments that excited the 
greatest satisfaction on both sides, and so 
called forth the generous feelings of the 
French soldiery as to make them disobey 
the orders they had received, and act in 
the generous spirit in which the order of 
the British general had been conceived. 


MEASUREMENT OF MERCHANT 
STEAMERS BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE in moving 
the second reading of this Bill said, it was 
not intended to make any change in the 
present law of tonnage, but he was de- 
sirous that some addition should be made 
to the existing law as affected measure- 
ment and registration. He regretted that 
certain returns which he had moved for, 
| and which would have thrown considerable 
| light on the question, had not yet been 
|made. The Government had recoutly em- 
| ployed in the transport service 210,000 
|tons of shipping at an expenditure of 
3,000,0007., and he believed there was an 
estimated amount of about 5,000,0001. 
more to be paid. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that he should inquire whether 
they were paying so large a sum of money 
for tonnage that was as available as it 
might have been for public purposes. The 
question of tonnage really meant power of 
carriage coupled with speed. The mode 
of ascertaining tonnage by measurement 
was of very ancient date; it seemed to 
have been satisfactory to merchants and 
builders, and it was a system which met 
|the wants and wishes of the country 80 
| long as vessels were propelled by wind and 
sails ; but the application of steam to pur- 
poses of navigation had materially altered 
the circumstances of the case, and afforded 
cogent reason for a total change in the 
system of registration and measurement. 
Now, the internal measurement of a ship, 
by which the tonnage was at present cal- 
culated, was merely an imperfect statement 
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of its room, and of its means of holding 
a certain quantity of materials within a 
given space ; but, then, the question arose, 
what materials these might be? Say 
that a ship contained 100 cubic feet of 
space, if that space were filled with iron 
the weight might be twenty or thirty tons ; 
if it were filled with lead the weight would 
be still greater; while if it were filled 
with straw the weight would be considerably 
less ;—so that it was clear that the means 
a ship had of carrying weight were not 
at all indicated by her internal vacant space. 
It was, however, necessary that persons 
who wished to purchase the use of a ship, 
or to obtain her services, should possess 
the means of ascertaining accurately what 
quantity of materials she would carry. He 
would show their Lordships, by the case 
of two of her Majesty’s ships, that it was 
possible for the tonnage of a vessel to re- 
present by measure an amount which her 
real power of carrying did not approach, 
while, on the other hand, the tonnage of a 
ship by measurement might in reality be 
very much beneath her real capacity. Her 
Majesty’s yacht Fairy measured 313 tons, 
but could only carry 176 tons, and, sup- 
posing the Government ora merchant were 
to hire a vessel of the same form as the 
fairy, paying upon a tonnage of 313 
tons, and were to put that quantity of 
goods on board, the ship would undoubtedly 
sink. The Cruiser, another of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, measured 540 tons by the pre- 
sent legal mode of registering tonnage, but 
owing to her form would carry 1,013 tons. 
He thought, therefore, these facts showed 
that the mode in which tonnage was now 
measured and registered did not truly 
represent the capacity of a ship. He 
would now refer to the question of steam 
power. At the present moment no law 
whatever existed in this country for the 
registration of steam power. There was 
no law. that fixed any unit of power by 
which merchants or the Government could 
tell at what speed a steam-vessel could be 
propelled, or for what period of time she 
could be enabled to sustain that degree of 
propulsion, or what her carrying powers 
were in conjunction with her speed. He 
considered that it was imperative upon the 
Government and the country, for the ad- 
vantage of merchants, shipbuilders, hirers 
of ships, and all persons concerned in 
transit on the ocean, that an approxima- 
tion to a unit of power should be estab- 
lished by law. James Watt, to whom the 
invention of the steam-engine had been 
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attributed, put down the unit of horse- 
power at 33,000 1b. raised one foot per 
minute, and this was yet regarded by the 
makers of steam-engines as the unit by 
which steam power was to be calculated ; 
but such had been the improvements effect- 
ed in the steam-engine of late years that 
that unit was entirely useless for all caleu- 
lations. He would mention the case of 
four of Her Majesty’s ships—the Trident, 
the Retribution, the Caradoc, and the 
Elfin. The Trident was nominally of 
350 horse-power, but her indicators show- 
ed her to be of 492 horse-power; the 
engines of the Retribution were nominally 
of 400 horse-power, but when worked they 
were found to be 1,092; the engines of 
the Caradoc were nominally of 350 horse- 
power, but they worked up to 1,600 horse- 
power; and the engines of the Llfn, 
nominally of 40 horse-power, worked up 
to 244, He found also that the real horse- 
power of the Encounter was double her 
nominal power; the real power of the 
Agamemnon was three times, and that of 
the Undine four times, of the Banshee 
five times, and of the Zljin six times the 
nominal power of those several ships. He 
wished their Lordships to consent to es- 
tablish a new unit as the unit of power, 
approximating to the real power of the 
steam-engine, so that the public might be 
enabled to calculate the value of a steam- 
vessel. A scientific friend of his, who had 
directed his attention to the question of 
steamship capabilities, had laid down a 
unit, which he proposed to be taken as a 
standard of what might be called in future 
‘marine horse-power.”’ In making his 


calculations, the gentleman in question 


took ten vessels, and by taking their 
nominal horse-power in the first instance, 
then deducting 15 per cent for friction and 
other matters connected with the engine 
itself, and dividing the whole sum of the 
indicated horse-power of the ten vessels by 
the nominal horse-power, it was found that 
132,000 Ib. raised one foot per minute was 
the unit of the horse-power of the tenves- 
sels. The vessels, however, were of a pecu- 
liar construction, and therefore 32,000 Ib. 
were deducted, which left 100,000 lb. raised 
one foot per minute as the unit of the 
horse-power. By adopting this unit the 
House would have some groundwork upon 
which to calculate the power of the steam- 
engine, and having once embodied in 
the law and registered a power to be 
called ‘‘the marine horse-power,’’ taking 
100,000 lb. raised one foot per minute as 
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the unit, they would supply the public 
with data upon which to form an accurate 
estimate in future of the power and capa- 
bilities of any vessel they might engage. 
He now came to another part of the sub- 
ject having reference to the change which 
he proposed to introduce into the system 
of measuring steam-vessels. In substitut- 
ing a new system for that already in prac- 
tice, he thought that nothing could be 
easier than to rectify an error which had 
crept into the present system. In every 
ship now built the builder was perfectly 
acquainted with the ‘displacement’ of 
every vessel that left his yard—the quan- 
tity of water which she put aside, and dis- 
placed in her immersion in the water 
All that he desired now was to have a 
register of the displacement, which would 
give the weight of the hull of a vessel, and 
indicate what she could carry in weight. 
The present measurement might be re- 
tained ; and having thus accurately shown 
both the roomage and tonnage, any mer- 
chant engaging a vessel would be enabled 
to calculate exactly what she would be 
able to carry. At present, when a vessel 
was constructed upon the stocks, the 
builder was compelled by law to mark an 
indelible line upon her stem and sternposts 
and amidships, showing her draught of 
water, previous to receiving on board any 
of her equipment or engines, and thus the 
exact weight of her body was ascertained. 
He now proposed that, in addition to the 
launching draught of the ship, her light 
draught, showing the displacement of 
water when she was fitted up with machi- 
nery and rigged and equipped for service, 
and also her deep draught, representing 
what she would carry when loaded, should 
be marked in indelible marks upon her 
stem and sternposts and amidships. A 
clause embodied in the Bill would compel 
the builder, under penalties, to delineate 
these lines upon the hull of the vessel. 
Under the present law it was perfectly impos- 
sible that a merchant could know even what 
roomage tonnage he would be entitled to 
have, because the roomage tonnage must 
depend upon the quantity of fuel put into 
her before the use of her was obtained. 
Suppose a vessel of 5,000 tons displace- 
ment were engaged to make a passage of 
1,000 miles, at the rate of eight knots, or 
miles an hour, 172 horse-power would be 
all that would be required to propel that 
vessel, and she would be enabled to carry 
acargo of 2,738 tons. But if she were 
engaged to go the same distance at the 
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rate of ten miles an hour, she would require 
336 horse-power, and would be enabled to 
carry a cargo, not of 2,738, but of 2,524 
tons. To go at the rate of eighteen miles 
an hour—a speed now frequently obtained 
—she would require 1,961 horse-power, 
and would only be able to carry a cargo of 
585 tons. If they wished for a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, she would carry no 
cargo at all, because upon a voyage of 
1,000 miles driven at that speed her whole 
available space would be required for the 
coal she would consume upon her voyage; 
and this, he thought, was an additional 
reason why they should know the actual 
capacity of a ship. He had thus shortly 
endeavoured to state the grounds upon 
which he desired that the law should en- 
able us to obtain the weight-carrying 
powers of our vessels, and at the same 
time their true powers of propulsion and 
speed. He had ventured, also, to put 
into the Bill a clause which, he thought, 
would be of great value to the passenger 
traffic of the country, forbidding any 
steam-vessel having passengers on board to 
load beyond her deep-draught water line. 
If this were done, it would effectually 
secure to the passengers safety from those 
accidents which now often arose from over- 
loaded ships, while, on the other hand, 
was not too much to require from the 
builder and the merchant, on the part of 
the public, that the immersion of the ship 
should not be inconsistent with her perfect 
security. He was confident that at the 
present moment, and according to the 
present mode of dealing with shipping 
power and tonnage, no man would be very 
willing to engage in shipping affairs who 
had not some previous knowledge on the 
subject ; but, if these matters were placed 
upon a clear and intelligible footing, so 
that the buyer and the hirer might know 
perfectly what they were about, it would 
tend very much to the improvement of the 
shipping interest generally, by inducing 
many persons to enter into the business. 
He was sure that this subject would be 
taken up by the public, and that the Go- 
vernment would be compelled to adopt at 
some period or other, if not the details, 
at all events, the principles of the Bill the 
second reading of which he now proposed. 
If they permitted routine to interfere on 
this occasion—not proper and necessary 
routine, but that which, under cover of 
some obsolete law, took no heed of the 
science and ability of the country—he was 
convinced that ultimately this subject 
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would be forced upon Parliament from out 
of doors. Let the Government call to- 
gether scientific men and take up this ques- 
tion, acting on the advice of those who 
could guide them; and, if they did so, 
he should with great pleasure place this 
Bill in their hands, and leave it to them 
to pass into a law, with such improvements 
as they might think fit. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that if the noble Earl, with all his 
professional knowledge of the subject, felt 
its technical difficulties, he might well be 
excused if he owned that it was impossible 
for him to argue this question upon its 
own merits and to enter into details with 
which he was not competent to deal. But 
he hoped, on general grounds, to show suf- 
ficient reasons to induce their Lordships to 
believe that they would not be committing 
an error if they declined to entertain the 
second reading of this Bill. The object 
of the measurement of ships was, first, to 
procure a test of the size of a ship for the 
purpose of paying light, dock, and other 
dues ; and, secondly, to get a fair estimate 
of its capacity to carry. Of the two modes 
of testing the capacity of a ship—first, by 
displacement, in order to ascertain her 
weight ; and, secondly, by measurement, 
to ascertain the available space—it was 
obviously, for ordinary purposes, more im- 
portant to ascertain the number of cubic 
feet in a vessel; and to accomplish that 
object the late alterations were made, in 
accordance with the principle formerly ob- 
served, so as to give a more perfect and 
accurate measurement of the capacity of a 
ship in cubic feet. The subject had been 
brought before the consideration of the 
Government by a Commission, which heard 
evidence and considered plans from differ- 
ent parts of the country. That Commis- 
sion recommended Moorsom’s plan for 
adoption, and this plan was submitted to 
all the local marine boards, the Trinity 
House, Lloyd’s, and to the Admiralty, in 
order to ascertain whether they thought 
the mode of measurement in question was 
the best which could be adopted. The 
result was, that these important bodies 
universally recommended the adoption of 
Moorsom’s plan, the only dissentients being 
one assistant-surveyor and one master sbip- 
wright in Her Majesty’s dockyard. The 
system now in operation was not, there- 
fore, as had been stated, an obsolete and 
effete one, showing an adherence to rou- 
tine of the worst description, nor had the 
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Government refused to open their eyes and 
ears to the recommendations of men of 
science. So far from this being the case, 
the Government were at all times most 
ready to receive any objections to the ex- 
isting system, or communications as to the 
introduction of a better; but up to this 
moment not one single objection had been 
urged to the present mode of measure 
ment, either by the Mercantile Marine: 
Boards or the Admiralty ; and, therefore, 
he thought no sufficient case had been 
made out for the adoption of a new system. 
Besides this, he had consulted with the 
principal authorities, with the Surveyor of 
the Navy, the Assistant Surveyor, and the 
Chief Engineer, who assured him that the 
plan proposed in this Bill was impracti- 
cable, and that, even if it could be earried 
into effect, it would be useless. All seemed 
to depend on this—whether it was possible 
to ascertain the draught-water line upon 
launching a ship. Now, as he was in- 
formed, it was impossible to ascertain this 
until the vessel actually went to sea, and 
even then it depended upon many circum- 
stances which were not always the same. 
Four eminent shipbuilders had decided 
against the plan proposed by the noble 
Earl, and how could it be expected that in 
all the ports of this country, where ships 
were built, ordinary shipbuilders would be 
able to fix the line of flotation? The 
noble Earl had stated that by the plan 
which he proposed it would be known at 
once what amount of goods a ship con- 
tained ; but he thought that the system at 
present in use effected that purpose. The 
noble Earl had also stated that the present 
system was an arbitrary one; but, in his 
opinion the plan proposed by the noble 
Earl would be equally so. He himself 
was not competent to deal with such ques- 
tions, but he had been guided by the opin- 
ions of those who were most competent to 
do so, and all those persons whom he had 
consulted were unanimous in favour of the 
existing system, and thought that no sub- 
stantial benefit would be gained by adopt- 
ing the present proposal. The present 
mode of measurement was adopted, with 
variations, by all the nations in the world ; 
and, as at present advised, he could not 
ask their Lordships to change it for the 
system set forth in the Bill of the noble 
Earl. . 

Amendment moved to leave out ‘‘ now,” 
and insert ‘‘ this day six months.” 

Lorp COLCHESTER maintained that 
the present system of measurement was 
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extremely defective, and, therefore, he 
thought that their Lordships ought to be 
much obliged to his noble Friend (the Earl 
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Clause 124 agreed to. 
Clause 125 postponed. 
Clause 126 agreed to. 
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of Hardwicke) for having called aa at- | Clause 127 (Provides for three separate 
tention to this important subject. He | and distinct rates for sewers, lighting, and 
thought that the Bill which had been pro- | general purposes). 
posed adopted those scientific improve-| Mr. HENLEY said, he objected to this 
ments which the reports of various Com- | clause upon the ground that the expenses 
missions justified, and he hoped, therefore, | of recovering the rates would thus be in- 
that their Lordships would give it a second | creased. It would be better, he consi- 
reading. |dered, to make one rate, including the 
THe Eart or HARDWICKE replied. | poor rate, as was done in St. George’s, 
He thought that the noble Lord (Lord | Hanover Square. 
Stanley) had overlooked one fact entirely,| Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he must 
namely, that no system of tonnage regis- | beg to explain, that his object was to ena- 
tration existed. ‘That which was now |ble the local authorities to collect the rates 
called the tonnage was, in fact, the room- | at different times, if they thought proper, 
age of a ship. “He would illustrate the | so as not to bear so heavily upon the poor 
nature of the present mode of measure- | ratepayer. 
ment by an example. A ship might be} Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
filled—all her so-called tonnage entirely | he begged to ask what would be done with 
occupied—by ladies’ bonnets, and yet she | the Inns of Court, and other extra-paro- 





would not draw one foot more water than | 
she did when empty ; while, on the other | 
hand, she might be laden with cannon | 
balls which would barely cover one of her. 
decks to the depth of one foot, and yet 
bring her down below her water line. To} 
put “the matter on a more satisfactory | 
footing, and give to every one the means of | 
knowing the real capabilities of vessels, 
was the object of this Bill. But evenif the 
Government were resolved to reject his 
system of measurement, there was no rea- 
son why they should decline to adopt the | 
other part of his Bill—that which related 
to the establishment of a register of ma- 
rine horse-power. 

On Question, that “now” stand part of 
the Motion, 

Their Lordships divided :—Content 21 ; 
Not Content 28: Majority 7. 

Resolved in the negative. Then the 
Question as amended was agreed to; and 
Bill to be read 24 on this day sia months. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 21, 1855. — 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Haileybury Col- 
lege; Merchant Shipping Act Amendment. 
2° County Palatine of Lancaster Trials. 
3° Spirits (Ireland) Act Amendment. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
BILL. 
Order for Committee read; 
Committee. 


House in 





Lord Colchester 


| chial places ? 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that this 
|was not the proper time to explain that 
/part of the measure. He would promise 
' that all the amendments or additions which 
it was intended to make to the Bill should 
be printed and placed in the hands of 
Members on Saturday, or, at latest, on 
Monday morning. 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY said, he had 
some apprehension lest, if these rates 
were demanded along with the poorrate, 
at one time, the effect might be to dis- 
franchise many of the poorer voters of the 
metropolis, by calling upon them for a 
larger sum than could at once be paid. 
It would be better'to levy the poor rate 
separately. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
also Clauses 128 to 133 inclusive. 

Clause 134. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to call attention to the serious im- 
portance of authorising, as it was pro- 
posed by the words inserted here, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to tax any 
district of the metropolis for the cost of 
works of drainage, according to their no- 
tion of the benefit which the locality would 
derive from it. 

Sim BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
object of the clause and the amendment 
he proposed was to prevent particular dis- 
tricts from being taxed for sewers when 
nothing had been spent in those districts, 
and therefore it was proposed to have, in 
addition to the general rate, a special 
district rate. 
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Clauses 135 to 158 were agreed to, 
with some verbal amendments. 

The House resumed ; Committee report 
progress. 


NEW PALACE, WESTMINSTER— 
QUESTION. 

Lorp SEYMOUR aaid, he begged to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, in reference to a Return 
presented on the 19th day of June, showing 
the proposed extension of buildings con- 
nected with the New Palace, Westminster, 
first, whether he had sanctioned the plans 
and estimates for 280,272/., on account of 
which sum 107,1751. had, it was stated, been 
voted in this Session? Secondly, whether 
he had approved the plans and estimates 
for further works proposed, to the amount 
of 651,2851., which were not included in the 
plan of the buildings laid before Parliament 
with the Estimates of the present year ? 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, in 
reply, said, he must beg the House to dis- 
tinguish between the two classes of Works 
referred to in the Return in question :— 
ist, works indispensable for the completion 
of the New Palace of Westminster which 
had received the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, and were in progress; secondly, ad- 
ditional works suggested by Sir Charles 
Barry as expedient and desirable, but 
which were not indispensable for the com- 
pletion of the New Palace, and which had 
neither been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment nor commenced. With regard to the 
first class of works, it had been estimated 
that the sum required for their completion 
was 280,000/. on the 31st of March, 1854; 
of that sum 107,000/. was voted last 
Session, and 85,0002. this Session. With 
regard to the second class of works, he 
should explain that, in consequence of 
wishes expressed in that House by many 
hon. Members, he had requested Sir 
Charles Barry to report to him his views 
respecting any additional works which he 
might consider to be desirable and expe- 
dient. He had received from Sir Charles 
Barry a statement in reply, with an esti- 
mate that the additional works suggested 
by him would cost about 650,000/. Those 
works had not in any way received the 
sanction of the Government, nor had they 
been commenced. His (Sir W. Moles- 
worth’s) report with regard to them was 
under the consideration of the Treasury. 
It was included in the Return referred to 
by the noble Lord, and raised questions 
deserving the consideration of the House. 
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ARREARS DUE TO WOUNDED SOLDIERS 
—QUESTION. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he had two 
questions which he wished to put to the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
War. The first related to a subject to 
which he had six times previously called 
the attention of the House since February 
last. His first question was, whether any 
arrangements had been made for payment 
of the arrears due to those sick or wound- 
ed soldiers who had returned from the 
Crimea ? And the second was, whether it 
was intended to place invalid soldiers on 
board the hospital-ship Britannia before 
the hospitals on shore were filled? It was 
well known that the soldier disliked nothing 
more than to remain on board ship. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the reason why the back claims of the 
soldiers had not been settled was, because 
the Government were not yet aware of the 
amount of money due to the men up to 
the period at which they left the head- 
quarters of their regiments in the Crimea, 
and they were also not aware of the 
amount due to the men for the period they 
were in the hospital at Scutari, These 
returns had been delayed in consequence 
of the state of confusion which the ac- 
counts of the paymasters in the Crimea 
had been in, Three months ago peremp- 
tory instructions were sent to the pay- 
masters to furnish the required returns, 
and additional paymasters were also sent 
out to bring up the arrears. Several lists 
had been already sent in showing the 
amounts due; the returns from Scutari 
were still wanting, but were expected 
shortly, when all arrears would be filled 
up before the men were sent to the ship 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman, 


ARMY COMMISSIONS—QUESTION. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he begged to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, whe- 
ther he would lay upon the table of the 
House the new regulation for the army, 
whereby officers are entitled to bequeath 
the regulation value of their commissions 
under certain circumstances; also, whe- 
ther the noble Lord would lay upon the 
table the new warrant, under which pen- 
sions to officers’ widows were to be in- 
creased ? 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he would beg, 
also, to ask the noble Lord whether a 
grant of money would be necessary to 
carry into effect the increased pensions to 





which the hon. Member had referred ? 
45.2 
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Viscount PALMERSTON, in reply, 
said, that the other evening he had stated 
what the intentions of the Government 
were with regard to this subject—those 
intentions could only be carried out under 
a new warrant, which was in preparation, 
and, as soon as it was ready and duly 
sanctioned, it should be laid before the 
House. With regard to the question put 
by the noble Lord the Member for the 
East Riding, he could not at present say 
whether any grant of money would be ne- 
nessary, but apprehended that, should it 
be so, the House would readily give their 
sanction to such a grant. 


ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. OLIVEIRA said, he begged to 
ask the hon. Under Secretary for War, 
whether arrangements were being made at 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, for 
receiving the 120 additional children of 
soldiers on foreign service, promised by 
the late right hon. Secretary at War, on 
the 5th day of May, 1854 ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL, in reply, 
said that fifty additional boys had already 
been received, and the remainder would be 
admitted as soon as some buildings now in 
progress for the reception of the monitors 
and pupils of the normal school, which 
was a branch of the establishment, had 
been completed, which would be at the 
expiration of about three months. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that on the 4th 
of May last year the House ordered that 
120 additional children should be admitted 
to this establishment. On the 20th of 
September last he received from the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Secretary at War 
a letter, in which he stated that he had ap- 
proved of the plans and specifications for 
the erection of buildings, to be completed 
at the end of the last or the commencement 
of the present year, when the 120 children 
would be admitted. Ten days ago he (Colo- 
nel North) went to see what was being done, 
and there was positively hardly a brick 
above the ground. He wished to know 
whose fault it was that the orders of the 
House had not been carried into effect ? 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that, as one of 
the Commissioners for the management of 
the Hospital, he would beg to state that 
the building referred to was nearly ready 
for roofing. No addition could be made to 
the number of children admitted until it 
was completed, as it weuld be obviously 
unwise to overcrowd the existing buildings. 
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TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 4 (Reclaiming Waste Lands, &c.) 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he would now 
move the Amendment on this clause, of 
which he had given notice. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, lines 
6 and 7, to leave out the words ‘‘ The re- 
claiming of waste lands or cut-out bog 
ground, by converting the same into arable 
or pasture land.” 

Mr. FRENCH said, he should take the 
sense of the Committee upon the question 
of the withdrawal of this important pro- 
vision, and he regretted that the Secretary 
for Ireland should have proposed its omis- 
sion after the repeated admissions which 
had been made of the practicability and 
expediency of reclaiming waste land, and 
the promise which the Government of the 
noble Lord the Member for London had 
held out on the subject. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, an 
Irish Secretary who had any personal know- 
ledge of Ireland and its resources would 
not attempt to pass such a mockery of 
a Tenants’ Compensation Bill as one which 
excluded the reclaiming of bog ground, an 
improvement more required than any other 
in that country. 

Mr. BLAND said, he fully concurred in 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. French), thinking it most 
important, in a national point of view, that 
waste lands should be included in the com- 
pensation provided by the Bill. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he entirely con- 
curred in the importance of the question 
of encouraging the reclamation of waste 
lands in Ireland, but the question was 
not whether the reclamation of waste 
lands ought to be encouraged in Ireland, 
but whether it was one of that class of 
improvements which ought to be fairly 
brought into the Bill now under discus- 
sion. It was thought desirable to insert 
in the Bill only that class of improve- 
ments concerning the compensation for 
which there could be little or no difference 
of opinion. It had been said that this 
class of compensation had been inserted 
in previous Bills; but none of those Bills 
had received the sanction of the Le- 
gislature, and the Government wished td 
frame such a measure as might or. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had a strong 
desire to hear the Attorney and Solicitor 
Generals for Ireland give expression to 
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their opinions as to maintaining or with- 
drawing this most essential part of the 
fourth clause. This was a great national 
question of solemn importance, and he de- 
precated the attempt made on that—his 
own—side of the House to convert it into 
a mere party question. He believed, if 
the Government did not insist on the re- 
tention of that most important improve- 
ment in reference to compensation for the 
reclamation of waste lands, they would 
hold out a bonus for new agitation and 
new excitement on this question. 

Mr. KIRK said, he should support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (Mr. French) for he contended that 
it was an extraordinary thing that the 
subject of compensation for the reclama- 
tion of waste lands should be excluded 
from the Bill, and more especially as it 
was included in the former measure. 

ApmiraL JONES said, he was con- 
vinced no Bill would satisfy the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon, and those who acted 
with him, unless it was one which included 
the famous four points of the Tenant Right 
Association of Dublin; and such a mea- 
sure would take away all the property 
from the landlords in Ireland. [** No, 
no!”’] He contended that it would de- 
prive them of the control they now pos- 
sessed over their ‘own property, and give 
it to other persons. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland had alleged sufficient reasons for 
striking out that part of the clause which 
would give tenants the power to call on 
their landlords to improve waste lands, or 
would enable them to improve such lands 
at their landlords’ expense; but there was 
this additional reason, that in some cases 
the reclamation of waste lands cost more 
than the fee simple of fruitful land. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
persist in their determination. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY said, he should 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Mr. French), believing 
there was no subject more deserving at- 
tention and legislative provision than that 
of encouraging the reclamation of waste 
lands in Ireland. He believed that if the 
Secretary for Ireland left out that great 
principle from the Bill, it would be much 
better to abandon the Bill altogether. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he considered that 
the course taken by the Government, with 
reference to the omission of a portion of 
the clause, had not been capriciously taken. 
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They had adopted that course on the prin- 
ciple, on which they meant to act, that 
whatever was to receive compensation 
should be in the nature of improvements 
which were tangible and above ground, 
and not those that were either altogether 
buried under the surface or of such a kind 
as to render it impossible to ascertain their 
value. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, he would beg ta re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
George) there were gentlemen in and out of 
that House who wished for such a clause as 
this introduced into the Bill, and who had 
as much wealth and property in the coun- 
try as the hon. and learned Gentleman and 
those who acted with him. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he was of opinion 
that, whether the reclamation of waste 
lands was a desirable object or not, it was 
not one which ought to be included in the 
present Bill. It could not be denied that 
the object of the Bill was to provide that, 
in cases where a landlord had not placed 
upon the farm he let all the appliances 
necessary for its cultivation, it should be 
optional for the tenant to call upon him 
to provide them, and, in case of his not 
doing so, the tenant might undertake the 
improvements himself, or be entitled to 
ultimate compensation for them. But 
the improvement of waste lands could 
not by any means be considered as com- 
ing withiz the scope of the Bill now 
under consideration; and, even if it did, 
the machinery provided by the present 
measure would be insufficient for the pur- 
pose. In the first place, who was to de- 
termine what were waste lands; and next, 
who was to estimate the possible out- 
lay in rendering them fit for arable pur- 
poses? The foundation of the Bill was, 
that the landlord should be called upon 
to execute improvements ; but, in the case 
of reclaiming waste lands, no limit of time 
was fixed by which it could be determined 
when the tenant’s right to execute the im- 
provements himself began. It might be 
quite right to compensate a tenant who, 
by dint of daily exertion and skill, brought 
unprofitable lands into beneficial use, and 
he would not hesitate to support a mea- 
sure intended and adapted for that pur- 
pose; but, believing that the present Bill 
was framed for a different object, he must 
object to the clause as only tending to 
create litigation between landlord and te- 
nant in Ireland. 

Mr. V. SCULLY said, he thought that 
the Bill was in some respects a reasonable 
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one, and in nothing more than the present 
proposition. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Youghal (Mr. I. Butt) had asked 
who was to judge of the correctness of the 
estimates? What estimates did he allude 
to? It had been said that the tenant 
ought to be compensated only for those 
improvements which appeared on the sur- 
face of the land; but those who said that 
forgot that improvements in draining and 
other matters which did not appear on the 
surface might be made, and would tend 
greatly to increase the value of the land. 
Were tenants not to be compensated for 
such improvements as that, especially when 
the principle of granting compensation for 
the improvement of waste lands had been 
affirmed in all the previous editions of the 
Bill ? 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he must refer the 
hon. and learned Member to the schedule, 
where he would find that the proposed im- 
provements were to be described, and an 
estimate of their cost given. That was 
the estimate to which he had alluded. He 
advised the hon. and learned Member, be- 
fore he undertook to lecture him (Mr. I. 
Butt) on his reading of the Bill, to take 
care to"read it himself. 

Mr. NAPIER said, this Bill was com- 
posed of two Bills, and only one part of it 
was his, and the -part they were now dis- 
cussing was not his. With regard to the 
reclaiming of waste lands he had stated 
the day before, and he now repeated, that, 
in his opinion, the only way to carry out 
the reclamation of waste lands was by 
contract between landlord and tenant. It 
was proposed by the provision which they 
were now discussing to work out those im- 
provements, independent of express con- 
tracts, and although he had for some time 
been of opinion that it could be effected 
by the machinery of a Bill, experience, 
and the opinions of many gentlemen op- 
posed to it had convinced him that any 
attempt to do so would be a failure, and 
therefore he would support the proposal 
for striking out the words in question. 

Mr. Serveant SHEE said, he must 
confess himself greatly disappointed by 
the nature of the Amendments proposed 
to be introduced by the Government ; and, 
judging from those Amendments, he doubt- 
ed whether the Government really enter- 
tained a sincere wish to have this measure 
earried into execution. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier), who 
had long paid considerable attention to 
this important subject, told them that he 
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had made a great mistake, in which he 
had for a long time persisted, but that 
when his friends went out of office he 
found out his mistake. Now, he must say 
he thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had better abstain for the fu- 
ture from giving the House such oracular 
advice as that with which he had been ac- 
customed to favour them. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had alluded to the 
evidence he gave before the Committee of 
the House of Lords, but that evidence had 
never been printed, and its effect had been 
to mislead a noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) who deserved great credit for his 
attention to public affairs. The evidence 
of the right hon, and learned Gentleman 
induced the House of Lords, the Session 
before last, to make a Report upon this 
Bill which had done infinite mischief, and 
which was extremely discreditable to that 
House. Not one word of objection was 
uttered by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in that House, or in the Select 
Committee, of which they were both Mem- 
bers, and which sat for weeks upstairs, to 
the retention of the compensation clause. 
Nay, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, after he left office, and when Sir 
John Young (the Secretary for Ireland) 
proposed to limit the compensation, as- 
sisted in making the Bill, as it was then 
proposed by the Government, perfect in 
Committee, and he never at that time 
raised any objection to the provision. He 
(Mr. Serjeant Shee) conceived that the ex- 
clusion of the compensation clause would be 
most fatal to the Bill; and he called upon 
| the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to pursue a bold, a generous, and a 
manly course; to take the Bill as it was 
passed through that House, when he was 
Secretary for the Home Department, by 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government ; to press it 
with all the power of the Government in the 
House of Commons, and, if it were rejected 
elsewhere, they could try it again another 
Session. The noble Lord, in the able and 
excellent speech which he delivered upon 
the second reading of the Bill, affirmed all 
the principles upon which it was founded ; 
and it was too bad that a man of his sta- 
tion and reputation —an Irish landlord, 
and a good one—should come forward and 
throw down the whole edifice of improve- 
ment embodied in Lord Aberdeen’s mea- 
sure, which was not what the tenants of 
Ireland desired, but which they had the 
wisdom to adopt in deference to the opinion 
of that House and of Lord Aberdeen’s 
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Government. The Legislature, however, 
now turned round upon them and said, 
“We did not act wisely—we were all 
wrong—we voted what we ought not to 
have done, and we must cut down the Bill 
again.”’ It was impossible for a people to 
prosper who could not trust the Govern- 
ment unger which it lived. It was not 
the moral effect of bad laws, but it was 
the rooted distrust in the honesty and 
wisdom of Government which prevented the 
prosperity of the country. Most heartily 
did he trust that the Government would 
feel it their duty to rise above the petty 
obstacles of embarrassed and over-mort- 
gaged landlords in both Houses, and say 
at once, fairly and manfully, “‘ The Bill 
which we approved last year was a good 
one, we consider its principles to be sound, 
and we will do our best to pass it through 
this House; and if it should not pass 
through the House of Lords, then it is 
not our fault.’? Now, what was the real 
history of the Bills before the House ? 
Some criticisms had been made as to the 
language of the Bills. The fact was, that 
he (Serjeant Shee) was in no way respon- 
sible for the language of the Bill. The 
Bill which had been introduced was ac- 
tually and identically the Government Bill. 
They were the Bills which had been framed 
by the Government, and which, after two 
or three months’ discussion in the Com- 
mittee upstairs, they determined to be the 
right thing, and which they themselves in- 
troduced to the House. Her Majesty’s 
Government now, it would appear, had 
altered their tone with respect to these 
Bills, and they, in effect said, ‘‘ We can- 
not think of passing the measure,’’ al- 
though precisely the same as that which 
they had previously introduced, ‘‘ because 
it is much too favourable to the tenant, 
and much too unjust for the landlord,” 
and, instead of adopting this Bill, they 
had taken up all the absurdities which had 
been bruited abroad by the opponents of 
the measure. He thought he could prove 
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Now, what would be the action of this 
Bill supposing this improvement to be 
omitted? The landlord might wish to 
evict one of his tenants; some election 
had gone against him, the tenant had 
voted against him, he was anxious to get 
rid of him. The tenant was one of 289,000 
tenants in Ireland who held under fifteen 
acres, or probably one of the 432,000 who 
held under thirty acres. These small te- 
nants had voted against the landlord. The 
landlord would say, ‘‘ That house which 
he occupies could not have cost more than 
501.; he voted against me at the election, he 
has not sent his children to my school, he 
voted against me as guardian, and I want 
to turn him out. His house will not cost 
me much if I do so; he has brought into 
cultivation some four or five acres of waste 
land, which I may reckon as a set-off 
for the house, and it will answer my pur- 
pose very well to turn him out, while, at 
the same time, I gratify my personal feel- 
ings against him.’’ Now, that was pre- 
cisely the way in which the Bill would 
work if this clause was struck out. On 
the other hand, if the clause were left in, 
it could not by any possibility hurt the 
landlord, but it would protect the tenant. 
He knew it might be said that these cases 
of small tenants reclaiming waste lands 
were of very rare occurrence. Now, on 
the contrary, they were of very frequent 
occurrence. These small tenants, holding 
some fifteen or twenty acres, cultivated 
some small patches of land on the moun- 
tain side, adjoining their own farm, to the 
profit of the landlord; and if this clause 
remained in the Bill, the landlord would 
be without the temptation to evict the im- 
proving tenant, in order that he might ob- 
tain the benefit of his labour and the out- 
lay of his capital. But it was not correct 
to say that the cultivation of this waste 
land required large capital, and could not, 
therefore, be accomplished by a small te- 


(nant. The reclamation of this land by 
| the small tenant was effected by a small 
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employed upon it their own superabund- 
ant labour, without expending any large 
amount of capital, and the profit which 
accrued from it was so much clear gain 
to themselves. He should resist striking 
these improvements out of the clause. It 
was said that if this Bill were sent up to 
the House of Lords it would be rejected. 
Well, let the Lords reject it, and let the 
Bill be sent up again and again, until a 
proper measure should be passed into law. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, in- 
stead of ‘‘ fighting our battles o’er again,”’ 
as some hon. Members seem disposed to 
do, I think we had better confine our at- 
tention to the Bill now before us, which is 
one highly deserving of our consideration. 
Those who wish to improve the condition 
of Ireland, and think that this measure 
contains provisions tending to effect that 
object, would, in my opinion, act wisest in 
not insisting upon everything which they 
may deem conducive to that end, but in 
endeavouring to shape this Bill in such a 
manner as would enable it to pass into law, 
and to pass, too, this year, that Ireland 
may have the benefit of it without further 
delay. I cannot, therefore, concur with 


the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Shee) who thinks our best course is 


to send this Bill up to the House of Lords 
in a form in which that assembly will re- 
ject it, and then to send another Bill up to 
them the next year, and another again the 
third year, and so to carry on a continued 
conflict with the other branch of the Le- 
gislature, instead of accomplishing as much 
good as, in his opinion, and in that of 
others, it is in our power to do at once. 
Surely it is better for a man to get a part 
of what he wishes than to have none at 
all, and to be always waiting and fighting, 
and yet achieving no practical result. I 
quite agree that the improvement of waste 
lands is an object of great interest and im- 
portance to Ireland, although I somewhat 
differ from those who think that such a 
result is not only desirable, but practicable ; 
for I own that the operation of cultivating 
waste lands or cut-away bog lands on aby 
great scale is, in my opinion, not likely to 
be a very profitable investment of capital. 
I have tried it myself, and I certainly 
should not recommend my friends to adopt 
it with any such anticipation. The culti- 
vation of bog land is best effected by the 
small cottier, who takes a quarter of an 
acre next his own dwelling, and, having 
no capital to expend, goes on digging at 
it, bringing a basket of lime upon his back 
Mr. Serjeant Shee 
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at one time, and a little manure at another, 
and so gradually getting cabbages, then 
potatoes, then turnips, and afterwards a 
little oats. In this way, I may almost say, 
square yard by square yard, you would see 
cultivation creeping along the edges of 
bog-lands ; but, as for encouraging the re- 
clamation of such land on any extensive 
seale, such as is contemplated by that part 
of the Bill which we are now discussing, 
it is an exceedingly doubtful undertaking, 
and I would not, as I have just said, re- 
commend any friend of mine blindfoldly to 
engage in it. I confess that my opinion 
now remains very much what it was when 
I had occasion to state it in Committee 
upstairs upon these Bills—namely, that 
this part of the present Bill, and the whole 
of these provisions, are at variance with 
sound principle. I hold that true political 
economy tells you that you ought to leave 
all contracts and arrangements between 
buyer and seller to be regulated by the 
parties themselves, and that interference 
by law, in such cases, is generally mis- 
chieyous. Now, the landlord is the seller 
and the tenant the buyer, so to speak, of 
the occupation of the land for. any parti- 
cular period agreed upon between them ; 
and, therefore, in the abstract I should be 
opposed to any legislation which would 
prevent the parties from dealing with each 
other according to their mutual views of 
their reciprocal interests, which, in the 
long run, I believe, is the safest and wisest 
plan. But at the same time there are 
circumstances connected with the peculiar 
position of Ireland, with the manner in 
which land is held there, and also with the 
mode in which the tenure of land is put 
an end to, which require an exception to 
be made in the case of that country with 
reference to certain things, but to certain 
things only. Now, what I ask is the object 
of this part of the Bill? It is to enable 
the tenant to improve the land of his land- 
lord without his consent, and then to make 
him answerable for such improvements. 
Now, although we may be willing to admit 
that in the present condition of Ireland 
this is a desirable arrangement, neverthe- 
less we should specially guard and limit 
the particular class of improvements in re- 
gard to which you are to confer this privi- 
lege on the tenant ; and I say that, unless 
you exclude this species of improvements 
now under discussion, you cannot accom- 
plish this object. There are certain cha- 
racteristics which seem to designate the 
particular class of improvements with re- 
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spect to which you may safely give the 
tenant this extraordinary and exceptional 
power. The tenant tells his landlord that 
he is about to make a certain improvement, 
and the landlord has only one alternative 
left to him. He may say, ‘I will make 
it for you.”’ But the landlord may not 
desire to do this, or he may not have the 
money requisite for the purpose. We are 
told that many Irish landlords are extreme- 
ly poor, but, surely, the poorer they are 
the harder it is to compel them to pay for 
improvements which they may not be rich 
enough to effect of their own accord. The 
tenant may persist in making these im- 
provements, and at the expiration of his 
lease, or of his notice to quit, if he be a 
tenant-at-will, he may demand compensa- 
tion. Now, there are two eategories within 
which such improvements should be con- 
fined. First, they ought to be improve- 
ments which are tangible and visible, which 
can be measured in value, so that, when 
the tenancy runs out, there may, if pos- 
sible, be no dispute. For example, they 


should be houses, outbuildings, roads, and 
boundary-fences, the value of which any 
man accustomed to make estimates can 
easily compute, and which being perma- 


nent in their nature, when they come into 
the landlord’s hands, enable him to get a 
better rent for his property. The case is, 
however, altogether different with the re- 
clamation of waste land and uncultivated 
bog. To determine the value of these you 
must know what were the nature and con- 
dition of the ground, perhaps, twenty or 
thirty years previous, before the improve- 
ments were begun. The tenant in that 
case will have his witnesses to prove one 
thing, and the landlord may possibly have 
his to testify to quite the reverse; and 
thus you will have endless litigation be- 
tween the two, and never arrive at a satis- 
factory result. Therefore I maintain it is 
highly objectionable to insert in this clause 
anything which is not palpable and visible 
to the eye, and which requires difficult 
comparisons to be instituted between the 
state of land at the present time and at 
remote former periods. - But there is an- 
other criterion. The improvements for 
which you ought to compensate the tenant 
at the expiration of his occupancy are 
things which do not produce to him a 
yearly profit. Now, to this class belong a 
house, a road, or a bourdary-fence, neither 
of which yields such an annual profit. 
There is no question of account in regard 
to them, as is the case the moment you 
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deal with agricultural improvements. When 
a tenant, for instance, seeks to be paid for 
a few acres of waste land that he has re- 
claimed, or for a piece of cut-away bog 
that he has dug and planted, the landlord 
has a right to ask—‘‘ What has it cost 
you to make these improvements; and, on 
the other hand, what profit have you de- 
rived from them up to a certain date?” 
because, if the tenant should be as fortu- 
nate as some have been represented to be, 
and should be able to reimburse himself 
for his outlay in the first year after he has 
made his improvements, it is quite clear 
that after a short period he could have no 
fair claim upon his landlord. Here, then, 
you would have complicated questions of 
account as to what a tenant has expended 
and what he has gained, which it is most 
desirable to avoid. Thus, then, if you go 
beyond objects that are above ground, 
which can be seen and estimated, and 
which are permanent in their character, 
you involve yourselves in the most hopeless 
uncertainty, and open the door to inter- 
minable disputes. Again, suppose the 
landlord takes his choice of reclaiming a 
certain piece of his waste land under occu- 
pancy, is it to remain in the tenant’s 
hands while the improving process is going 
on? Why, obviously it must be taken out 
of the tenant’s hands; because it is plain 
that such an operation cannot be under- 
taken in January and finished by March, 
neither can it be begun in March and fin- 
ished in July. It requires many years to 
bring it to completion; and evidently, 
therefore, it is not a thing which is con- 
templated by the principle of this Bill. 
Under these circumstances, I appeal to 
those who believe that this measure is, in 


‘the main, likely to prove beneficial to Ire- 


land, to make some sacrifice of their ex- 
treme opinions in order to secure the pass- 
ing into law, during the present Session, of 
a Bill the greater portion of which I am 
convinced is calculated to confer important 
advantages not only upon the tenantry and 
the landlords of the sister country, but 
upon the community at large. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he must protest 
against this exceptional legislation for Ire- 
land. For he agreed with the noble Lord 
who had just spoken, that the Bill now 
before them was based upon false princi- 
ples, and he could see nothing in,the state 
of matters in Ireland differing from that of 
England, either with regard to the posses- 
sion of property, the tenure of property, 
or the letting of property. If any one 
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would take the trouble to go round Lon- 
don, he would find a great deal of land 
extremely similar to the waste lands of 
Ireland ; and if any one liked to know why 
such land was uncultivated, it was simply 
because such cultivation would be unremu- 
nerative. Now, he would ask why should 
compensation be allowed in Ireland where 
it would be refused in England? Waste 
lands in Ireland were of various descrip- 
tions, some of which might, no doubt, be 
cultivated with profit. It is, however, 
qnite a Utopian idea to think they could 
ieeprove bog some thirty or forty feet deep. 
He happened to be the proprictor of some 
1,000 acres of waste land himself, and all 
he could say was that he would be very 
happy to pay for its improvement; but 
that could not be done, certainly not 
quickly. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, that as a large 
section of the Irish tenantry, through their 
representatives, declared that it was im- 
portant that the principle involved in the 
clause should be carried out, it was idle 
for hon. Members to oppose the clause on 
the ground that it would be inoperative. 
If this species of cultivation was unpro- 
fitable, it would not be undertaken; or if 
undertaken, there could be no claim made 
on the part of the tenant against the land- 
lord, and therefore there was no neces- 
sity for the Committee striking these words 
out of the clause. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that the words 
proposed to be left out had been objected 
to, because it would be difficult to ascertain 
how much of the waste lands had been re- 
claimed, but nothing could be more easy, 
as at the expiration of the lease the tenant 
would serve a notice on his landlord, who 
could go and see how much land had been 
reclaimed, and there could be nothing more 
natural than that the tenant should be 
compensated for the expenses he had in- 
curred in reclaiming it. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) had said that the 
contracts between landlord and tenant 
ought to be left free, but for a great num- 
ber of years they had had a Parliament of 
landlords passing statutes in favour of the 
landlord and against the tenant, and it was 
now incumbent on the House of Commons, 
by some such attempt as the present, to 
endeavour to check the ill effects of that 
legislation. 

Mr. DUFFY said, that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government recommend- 
ed the supporters of the measure to assent 
to a compromise; why, they had been do- 
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ing nothing else since the Bill was first 
introduced than yielding point after point, 
in order to obtain a settlement. When 
the Tenant League began their agitation, 
the people of Ireland were dying by thou- 
sands, while thousands more were flying to 
distant lands. The Tenant League, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Keogh) 
being one of the council of that League, 
laid down certain broad and intelligible 
principles at first, upon which their original 
demands were based; but they accepted 
the Bill of Mr. Sharman Crawford, who 
was himself an Irish landowner, as a com- 
promise between themselves and the land- 
owners. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Serjeant Shee) had taken the Bill, 
this Session, in the state in which it had 
already received the approbation of the 
House of Commons, and although the 
Tenant League were far from being satis- 
fied with it, they had silently assented to 
this Bill as a settlement of the question. 
They had made now so many concessions, 
that he (Mr. Duffy) should advise them, if 
the Bill were not carried this Session, to fall 
back on their original demands. The pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Parliament as well as 
those of this House of Commons, contained 
many voluminous reports and documents 
upon the subject of reclaiming the waste 
lands of Ireland; and yet no progress had 
been hitherto made. He was convinced 
that if the tenantry of Ireland were en- 
couraged to take the work into their own 
hands, by that means, and by that means 
alone, it would be accomplished. The 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had 
drawn a very touching picture of the in- 
dustrious tenant f«:mer endeavouring to 
improve the soil by the labour of his spare 
hours; but would the noble Lord venture 
after that to allow the landlord to rob him 
of the fruits of that labour ? 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg of 
the Attorney General for Ireland to give 
some explanation in reply to the charges 
which had been made against him. 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out, stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 47 ; 
Noes 93: Majority 46. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he would 
now move the insertion in the same clause 
of the words ‘*The main draining, or 
thorough draining of land, or the improve- 
ment of it by irrigation.’? This provision 
had been inserted in all the Land Improve- 
ment Bills which had been brought before 
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the House, and he would mention the names 
of Sir Robert Kaye, Mr. Ferguson, and 
other authorities to show the necessity of 
giving every possible encouragement to 
drainage. 

CoroneL DUNNE said, he should op- 
pose the Motion, for the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, the Clerk of the Ordnance, 
and several other hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, had voted against a similar one last 


ear. 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
should support the Motion, on the ground 
that tenants could not be expected to make 
improvements if some security of this kind 
were not given them. He believed that 
in many parts of England the same tenant- 
right existed that was proposed by this 
amendment to be extended to Ireland, and 
he could see no difficulty whatever in the 
way of carrying it out. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he thought they 
ought to act upon the recommendation of 
the Select Committee of which the hon. 
and learned Serjeant was a Member, and 
which, after a full consideration of the 
question, came to the conclusion that all 
improvements in the soil ought to be made 
the subject of express contract. 

Serseant SHEE said, he must deny 
that he had ever agreed to anything of the 
sort, though he did assent to what he could 
not help. It was of no avail to say, that 
another part of the Bill enabled compen- 
sation for drainage to be provided for by 
express agreements with the landlords, not- 
withstanding any difficulties which might 
be caused by the settlement of the estate. 
To render this operative it was necessary 
to have provisions in the earlier part of the 
Bill, such as he proposed. The only way 
to induce the landlords to make such agree- 
ments was to show them that, if they did 
not make them, the tenants would be by 
law empowered to improve the estates 
without their consent, and that, after hav- 
ing so improved, the tenants could not be 
evicted without compensation. 

Question put, ‘*That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 49; 
Noes 100: Majority 51. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he would 
now beg to propose after line 5 to insert the 
following words, ‘* The durable improve- 
ment of land by clearing away rocks and 
stones.”” This was a provision which was 
inserted by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
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Dublin (Mr. Napier) in his Bill when At- 


torney General for Ireland in Lord Der- 
by’s Government. In reference to the 
noble Lord’s (Viscount Palmerston’s) ob- 
servations upon what he hadsaid, he begged 
to observe that he never meant to say any- 
thing disrespectful of the House of Lords. 
His opinion was, that a really good mea- 
sure would be passed by that House. If 
the Government had prepared a proper 
measure, and had pressed it upon the at- 
tention of the House of Lords, he believed 
that that House would not have rejected it. 

Mr. BRADY said, that every one who 
had been in Ireland must see the neces- 
sity of adopting such a provision as this. 
He knew from experience that the removal 
of stones was a great improvement to the 
land in many parts of Ireland. 

Mr. FRENCH said, he fully concurred 

in what had fallen from both of his hon. 
Friends, but it was quite evident that their 
party had no foree in that House at all 
equal to the majority which could be ob- 
tained at the call of the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston). It was his opinion 
that the Government were not at all anx- 
ious to carry this Bill. While the noble 
Lord said he was prepared to send up the 
measure to the House of Lords to be there 
carried, he at the same time remarked that 
many parts of it were objectionable and 
inadmissible in principle. Under such 
circumstances, he did not think it advisa- 
ble to continue to divide the Committee 
upon those propositions, but to rest satis- 
fied with entering their protest against the 
conduct of the Government upon this sub- 
ject. 
‘ Mr. DUFFY said, he could not concur 
with his hon. Friend in the course he pro- 
posed. On the contrary, he thought that 
there was a grave responsibility upon their 
shoulders to use the little power they pos- 
sessed in resisting to the utmost the ob- 
jectionable measures of the Government. 
This Bill could be carried at any time if 
the Irish Members determined to reject 
the blandishments of office and to attend 
solely to the interests of their unfortunate 
country. He thought that they ought to 
divide. 

Mr. MAGAN said, he was so much dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment upon this measure that he thought 
it would be better to move that the Chair- 
man report progress and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Question put, ‘That these words be 
there inserted.” 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 44; 
Noes 112: Majority 68. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he would beg to move 
the insertion of words the object of which 
was that leases under seal or agreements 
in writing existing at the time of the pass- 
ing of the Bill, should be respected, and 
that the provisions of the Bill as to pro- 
spective improvements should not come 
into operation in such cases until after the 
leases or agreements were expired, unless 
by mutual arrangement between the land- 
lord and tenant. 

Amendment proposed, in line 13, after 
the words ‘‘in respect,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ to parties holding under leases or 
agreements in writing during their con- 
tinuance, save in accordance with the pro- 
visions thereof, or by mutual consent.’ 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the proposed 
Amendment was opposed to the principle 
of the Bill, and therefore he could not 
assent to it. 

CotonEL DUNNE said, he felt the Bill 
itself to be a violation of all existing con- 
tracts. The Amendment had for its ob- 
ject to respect existing agreements, and 
he should support it. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he considered the Bill, so far as the pro- 
spective clauses were concerned, to be ob- 
jectionable, but it was doubly so when in a 
certain way it tended to take a retrospec- 
tive character, and to affect contracts which 
the parties who had entered into them were 
desirous to maintain. He should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. V. SCULLY said, the Amend- 
ment, as worded, would not have the ef- 
fect which its hon. Mover intended. He 
should oppose the Amendment, for if it 
were adopted they might as well get rid of 
the Bill altogether. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he had considered 
that his Amendment applied to all con- 
tracts or leases existing at the time of the 
passing of the Bill; however, he would add 
to his Amendment words expressive of 
that intention. ; 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the words ‘in writing,” 
to insert the words “‘ existing at the time 
of the passing of this Act.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be in- 
serted in the proposed Amendment,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Mr. MALINS said, he understood that 
the Bill included a claim for compensation 
for improvements made in pursuance of an 
express contract, whereas the objection of 


Tenants’ Improvements 
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his hon, and learned Friend was. that, if 
they were made during the continuance of 
a lease, the rights of the parties should 
depend on the terms of the lease. In that 
objection he entirely concurred, being con- 
vinced that if such a proposition as that 
contained in the Bill were made with re- 
spect to the rights of landlords and ten- 
ants in England, it would be scouted at 
once. It was repugnant to every princi- 
ple which ought to affect the relations 
between those parties. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, the Commit- 
tee having decided the question of com- 
pensation, the question that remained was, 
whether that compensation should be 
granted when there was no contract or 
lease. The exigencies referred to by the 
Amendment were provided for by a lease. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he 
thought the Committee would not have 
any. The Bill gave the tenant the power 
of calling on the landlord to provide farm 
buildings, and in the event of his not doing 
so to provide them themselves. These 
buildings when erected by the tenant were 
in the nature of permanent improvements ; 
and as such became valuable property to 
the landlord. 

Mr. E. BALL said, the question seemed 
to strike at the root of obligations and at 
the root of good faith. He thought the 
Amendment was necessary, and should 
give it his support. 

Mr. H. 8S. KEATING said, the inter- 
pretation clause, as applied to the Amend- 
ment, gave rise to serious considerations 
in connection with the case of reversioners 
or leases for lives renewable for ever, on 
what the increased value of property made 
at this moment a merely nominal rent. It 
would be hard, indeed, if the reversioner, 
whose interest might be very small, should 
be compellable by the tenant to expend 
large sums of money upon the estate on 
the return of 5 per cent. 

Mr. KEOGH said, the danger appre- 
hended by the hon. and learned Member 
who had last addressed them did not exist. 
The 5th and 6th clauses gave the option 
of refusal to make the improvements in 
question to the landlord, and the case con- 
templated was one in which the tenant 
ought to make these improvements him- 
self. Under no circumstances would the 


landlord be called on to pay anything un- 
less he resumed possession of the land ; in 
that case it was only just and fair that he 
should pay for these valuable improve- 
ments. 
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Mr. MALINS said that in reference to 
an observation which had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. J. D. FitzGerald) 
he did not mean to contend that to give 
the power to a tenant to force the landlord 
to pay for a house he might choose to build 
on his land was a violation of the English 
constitution, but he maintained that it was 
a violation of the rights of property. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, that the 
arrangement which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman denounced as a violation of the 
rights of property was the law in every 
country in the world, except in those 
places where, as in England, it was the 
custom for the landlord to erect the neces- 
sary buildings himself. It was the law in 
every country where the civil Jaw was in 
force. This question had been argued as 
if it was one that lay between landlord and 
tenant only, whereas the real point at issue 
was whether it would be good for the 
whole people of Ireland. In the best cir- 
eumstanced districts of Ireland 43 per cent 
of the inhabited houses were mud cabins 
with only one room, and the people were 
living like pigs. Was this a state of 
things that ought to continue? The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to preserve the rights 
of property, not to destroy them, and, at 
the same time, amend a state of things 
that was truly disgraceful. If they con- 
tinued the present reckless system, it 
would be impossible to maintain the rights 
of property in Ireland. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, the 
law, as laid down by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, did not apply to his proposi- 
tion. The Roman law was that, if a per- 
son let a house, and it was not found to 
serve the purpose for which it was let, he 
must repair it; but it never could mean 
that, if a man let a field without a house, 
the person taking the field could compel 
him to build a house upon it. 

Question put ‘‘ That the words, so amend- 
ed, be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 99; 
Noes 109 ; Majority 10. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he would now 
move to insert after the words “like im- 

provements,”’ the following words :—“ or 
in any case where a special agreement, in 
writing, with respect to the same, or the 
costs thereof, or the property therein, 
shall have been made by the landlord and 
tenant respectively, otherwise than in ac- 
cordance with such special agreement,” 
Mr. HORSMAN said, he did not object 
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to the Amendment, as it was in confor- 
mity with the Bill; but would suggest 
that the hon. and learned Member had 
better prepare a special clause at another 
stage. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he would accede to 
the suggestion. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to move the insertion of certain 
words in this clause which were rendered 
necessary by the previous decision of the 
Committee. His object was to provide in 
cases where tenants held under leases of 
lives, or for a term of years, and had been 
amply recompensed for the improvements 
they had made by a continued enjoyment 
of their benefit, that landlords who had 
been kept out of their land for a number 
of years should not, in addition thereto, 
be afterwards required to pay for such im- 
provements. 

Amendment proposed, in line 18, after 
the word ‘‘ case,”’ to insert the words 
‘* where lands are held under or by virtue 
of a lease where less than the full annual 
value of the land is reserved, nor in any 
case.”’ 

Mr. KEOGH said, he must oppose the 
Amendment, which he considered to be 
quite unnecessary. 

Question put, “‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 85; 
Noes 110; Majority 25. 

CotonEL DUNNE said, he should now 
move that the Chairman report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he must 
oppose the Motion in the hopes that the 
Committee would first get through the 
clause then under consideration. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 43 ; 
Noes 154; Majority 111. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

The House resumed. Committee report 
progress. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES BILL— ADJOURNED DEBATE 
(SECOND NIGHT). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [20th June], “‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” . 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. H. 8. KEATING said, he did not 
wish to prevent full discussion of all the 
clauses of the Bill, and he trusted that the 
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House would not object to Mr. Speaker 
leaving the chair. 

Mr. VANCE said, this was almost a new 
Bill, and if Mr. Speaker left the chair it 
would raise the whole question, and of ne- 
cessity create a debate. He thought that 
at that late hour (half-past twelve o’clock) 
it would be inconvenient to go on with the 
Bill, which could be with more advantage 
discussed at the morning sitting. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, this 
was not a new Bill, and he hoped the House 
would not object to going into Committee, 
in order that hon. Members might hear what 
had been done with respect to the Bill. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he considered the 


Bill was a totally new Bill [‘* No, no.’’] | 


It was totally different to the original Bill, 
and he therefore objected to proceeding 
with the measure at that hour. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the effect of the 
alterations that had been made was to create 
one law for England, another for Scotland, 
and another for Ireland, whereas tbe opi- 
nion of the Commissioners was that there 
should only be one uniform law. 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR said, the 
Bill was a most important Bill, affect- 
ing all the commercial world, and his 
opinion was that it would be the best 
course for Mr. Speaker to leave the 
chair, and then for some Member of the 
Committee to explain what had been done, 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, the propo- 
sition for Mr. Speaker to leave the chair 
was to be understood as involving no pro- 
gress in the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped that what 
was proposed would be acceded to, and 
that Mr. Speaker would be allowed to leave 
the chair. 

The House went into Committee pro 
Jorma. 

The House resumed ; Committee report 
progress. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (THIRD NIGHT). 
Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on the Main Question, as amended 
[18th June], 


“ That this House recommends to the earliest 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers the neces- 
sity of a careful revision of our various Official 
Establishments, with a view to simplify and facili- 
tate the transaction of public business, and, by 
instituting judicious tests of merit, as well as by 
removing obstructions to its fair promotion and 
legitimate rewards, to secure to the service of 
the State the largest available proportion of the 
energy and intelligence for which the people of 
this Country are distinguished,” 


Question again proposed. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved— 


“That this House recommends to the earliest 


and the object and purposes of the Bill. | attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers the neces- 


If the Bill passed, the conviction on his 
mind was, that greater frauds in bills of 
exchange would take place than at present 
did take place. 

Mr. MALINS said, he considered the 
question was of such great importance, 
affecting such great interests, that it ought 
only to be passed after the most serious 
discussion. He thought, at that late hour, 
it would be unwise and improper to discuss 
the Bill. 





sity of a careful revision of our various Official 
Establishments, with a view to simplify and facili- 
tate the transaction of public business, and, by 
instituting judicious tests of merit, as well as by 
removing obstructions to its fair promotion and 
legitimate rewards, to secure to the service of 
the State the largest available proportion of the 
energy and intelligence for which the people of 
this Country are distinguished.” 


The House adjourned at half after one 
o'clock. 








